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With  Milk  it  makes  an  Infants’  Food  which  is  easily  Digested  and  Nutritious. 


AN  EXCELLENT  SOUP  THICKENER. 
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A Constant  Supply  of 

HOT  WATER 

and  a Comfortable 

COOL  KITCHEN 

can  be  easily  and  economically  secured  by 
using  a Qas  = heated  Circulator  and  a Qas 
Cooker. 

This  combination  ensures  a degree  of 
comfort  and  convenience  in  the  house — 
attended  by  marked  economy  of  both  money 
and  labour— that  was  undreamt  of  by  our 
forefathers. 

If  you  are  still  dependent  on  the  waste= 
ful,  inconvenient,  labour,  dirt,  and  heat= 
making  coal  range  for  your  hot  water 
supply,  and  would  like  to  consider  a scheme 
for  installing  an  economical  and  up  = to=date 
substitute  at  very  moderate  cost,  will  you 
please  write  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  on 
Hot  Water  Supply,  to — 

THE  QAS  LIGHT  AND 
COKE  COMPANY, 

Horseferry  Road,  S.W. 
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ASK  YOUR  GROCER  for  TO-DAY’S  LEADING  LINES. 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST 
& AFTER  DINNER. 


RED 

WHITE 

COFFEE.  & BLUE 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE 


ENGLAND’S  BEST  VALUE! 


“BONGOLA” 

TEA 

HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


Perfect  Flavour. 

Selected  from  the  Finest  Fruit 

EXCELSIOR 

CANNED 

Peaches,  CDIIITC 

Apricots,  rnUI  I Vi 

Pears, 

Greengages. 


Excelsior  Sardines 
Double  Crown 


Salmon  & Lobster. 

In  flat  & tall  tins, 

packed  from  the  finest  selected  Fish  only, 

& cannot  be  surpassed. 


PEATMOOR 

Old  Scotch 

WHISKEY 


“ Soft,  Mellow,  Delightful. 
Carries  the  Wild  Rough  Scent 
of  the  Highland  Breeze.” 


SOLD  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  BY 

GROCERS,  TEA  & COFFEE  DEALERS,  & ITALIAN  WAREHOUSEMEN 


* ^ 

Everybody  can 
afford  to  have 
good  soup  with 
dinner. 

No  matter  what  the  rest  of  the  meal 
may  be,  whether  a roast,  some  cold 
meat,  or  even  a “bit  of  cheese,”  a 
basin  of  good,  hot,  nourishing  soup 
is  an  ideal  beginning. 

E.D.S.  is  real  soup  ; soup  complete 
with  beef,  vegetables  and  seasoning  ; 
nourishing,  strengthening,  appe- 
tising soup. 

Just  needs  boiling,  that’s  all. 

EMMKDS/SOOP 

Qf  all  Grocers,  Cornchandlers,  etc.,  in  Penny  I 
Packets,  and  in  4|d.,  8d.,  and  1/3  Tins.  I 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

“PALMINE.” 


The  great  strides  made  in  all  branches  of  commerce,  have  given 
to  modern  cookery  many  advantages.  Butcher’s  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  fish,  flour,  &c.,  are  all  obtainable  in  much 
fresher  and  cleaner  condition.  Purity  of  foodstuffs  is  a matter 
of  primary  importance  to  all  concerned  in  the  great  food  reform 
movements  that  are  extending  so  forcibly  through  the  country. 
This  purity  is  sought  in  fats  as  in  other  foods,  though,  of  course, 
it  cannot  be  expected  in  fats  of  animal  origin,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  such  fats  are  subject  to  the  ills  to  which  animal  flesh  is  heir. 
In  vegetable  fats,  absolute  purity  can  be  obtained.  Vegetable  fat, 
or  “vegetable  butter,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  may  be  impregnated 
with  vegetable  flavours  and  odours,  but  these  can  now  be  removed 
b}’’  certain  processes  invented  and  adopted  by  the  V’’egetable 
Butter  Compan}’. 

One  of  the  principal  adulterants  of  butters  of  to-day  is  water. 
This  is  not  only  very  objectionable  when  frying,  by  causing  much 
spurting,  but  is,  of  course,  bought  at  the  same  price  as  the  butter 
itself.  Taking  the  proportion  of  water  in  a pound  of  butter  to 
average  about  i6  per  cent,  one  can  realise  within  a little  how  much 
they  pay  yearly  for  water.  “ Palmine” — the  trade  name  of  this 
vegetable  butter — has  no  water.  This  fat  has  been  awarded  a 
certificate  for  purity  and  quality  by  the  Incorporated  Institute  of 
Hygiene.  It  is  far  superior  to  butter,  possessing  more  health- 
giving and  nourishing  properties. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  “PALMINE,” 
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“ Palmine”  is  extracted  from  the  best  qualities  of  cocoa-nuts, 
grown  chiefly  in  the  British  Colonies.  It  dissolves  in  the  mouth 
with  a curious  cooling  effect,  and  according  to  the  ease  with  which 
it  saponifies,  there  is  no  difficulty  offered  to  digestion.  It  is 
clean,  and  does  not  get  rancid,  which,  of  course  greatly  enhances 
its  value.  The  Company  make  another  variety  called  “ Aerated 
Palmine,”  which  is  the  former  “ foamed  ” with  purified  air  to 
render  it  more  easily  workable  in  the  making  of  certain  cakes, 
pastry,  and  other  purposes.  If  the  hard  quality  of  “ Palmine  ” 
only  is  available,  it  can  be  easily  made  to  the  same  consistency  as 
“ Aerated  Palmine  ” by  passing  it  through  a mincing  machine. 
“ Palmine,”  like  ordinary  animal  butter,  becomes  rather  hard  in 
cold  weather,  and  should  in  such  case,  before  use,  be  put  in  a 
place  where  the  temperature  is  about  65  degrees  Fahr.,  until  it 
gets  the  right  consistency.  The  melting  point  is  77  degrees  Fahr., 
and  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place  during  summer.  Animal 
fat  is  in  a liquid  state  at  97  degrees  Fahr.,  setting  hard  at  zero. 
Vegetable  fat  is  in  an  active  state  at  77  degrees,  and  sets  hard  at 
60  degrees.  The  difference  is  great,  but  it  is  a difference  that 
renders  vegetable  butter  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  culinary 
purposes,  and  the  intelligent  cook  who  has  once  used  it  knows 
this,  and  prefers  it  in  consequence  to  any  other. 

Flavourless,  odourless,  colourless,  saltless,  waterless,  germless, 
and  absolutely  free  from  suspended  matter,  in  addition  to  its 
ready  adaptability  to  all  culinary  requirements,  “ Palmine  ” may 
well  be  entitled  the  “ King  of  all  Culinary  Fats.”  Its  nutritive 
qualities  are  also  exceptional,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  easily 
saponified  in  the  stomach,  and  contains  none  of  those  elements 
found  in  animal  fat  that  cause  biliousness  or  dyspepsia. 


The  following  Recipes  will  ser've  to  demonstrate  the  great 
•value  of  this  pure  fat. 


Excellent  for  Frying,  Cooking  and  Baking. 
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to  make  SHORT  PASTE  with  I 
“ PALMINE.” — Wring  out  a cloth  in  hot 
water,  and  fold  the  Palmine  in  it— the 
moisture  will  prevent  its  arhering.  Knead 
gently  until  it  is  uniformly  softened  and 
plastic  ; then  take  it  from  the  cloth  and 
rub  it  into  i lb.  of  flour,  adding  a pinch  of 
salt,  to  make  the  paste.  Rub  it  in  well 
between  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the 
hands,  using  from  .J-lb.  to  J-lb.  of 
Palmine  to  i lb.  of  flour,  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  paste  desired. 

To  make  PUFF  PASTE.— lirst, 
make  a stiff  paste  of  flour  and  water — 
iced  water  is  advisable  when  butter  is 
used — and  when  (juite  stiff  and  well 
kneaded  roll  it  out  with  the  pin  to  about 
j-inch  thick. 

For  every  pound  of  flour  used  in  the 
paste  take  J-lb.  of  Palmine  (ei|uivalent 
to  I lb.  of  butter).  Soften  it  in  the  manner 
already  described,  and  when  it  is  softened 
sufficiently  spread  it  with  a pastry  knife 
thickly  over  the  centre  of  the  rolled-out  flat 
of  paste,  leaving  a margin  of  paste  about 
1 inch  broad  all  round  the  layer  of  fat. 
Spread  it  thick  and  even.  Let  it  rest 
for  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  fold 
over  in  three  layers,  like  folding  a screen, 
each  fold  overlapping  the  other  evenly. 
Fold  again  from  end  to  end,  thus  form- 
ing a thick  square  one-ninth  of  the  square 
of  the  original  paste  flat.  Roll  out  again 
evenly  till  the  flat  is  the  same  size  as 
the  first.  Fold  up  again  as  before,  and 
once  more  pin  out — that  would  be  called, 
in  kitchen  parlance,  “ two-turn  ” puff 
pastry.  Repeat  this  folding  and  rolling 
out  until  a sixth  “ turn  " is  reached, 
and  then  the  paste  is  ready  for  use. 
Puff  paste  varies  from  three-‘,urn  to 
eight-turn,  but  six-turn  is  used  for  most 
purposes. 


If  this  paste  is  cut  through  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  the  cut  surface  examined  with 
a m.agnifying  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  paste  and  fat  are  in  even  alternate 
and  distinct  layers. 

To  make  CAKES  with  “ PALMINE.” 

— Soften  the  Palmine  by  standing  it  in  a 
moderately  warm  place,  say  room  tem- 
perature of  about  65  degrees  Fahr.,  some 
time  before  it  is  required  for  use,  or  it  can 
be  softened  instantly  to  any  consistency  as 
before  desciibed. 

Some  cakes,  such  as  Genoa,  reejuire  the 
Palmine  to  be  ‘‘creamed,  " that  is,  melted 
slowly  before  the  fire  in  a large  basin  and 
beaten  up  with  caster  sugar  by  hand  until 
it  has  the  consistence  of  cream. 

CHRISTMAS  CAKE.— Rub  ^-Ib.  of 
soflened  Palmine  into  i lb.  of  self-raising 
flour,  with  a pinch  of  salt.  Add  1-lb.  each 
of  sultanas  and  well-washed  and  dried 
currants,  2 ozs.  of  minced  mixed  candied 
peel,  ;J-lb.  of  moist  sugar,  and  ^-teaspoon- 
ful  of  ground  mixed  spicc.  Work  into  a 
dough,  moistening  with  water,  put  into  a 
lined  tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

POUND  CAKES Cream  12  ozs. 

of  Palmine  with  2 ozs.  of  Demerara  sugar. 
Beat  in  12  eggs,  and  add  after  lbs.  of 
sifted  flour,  a little  ground  mace  and 
grated  nutmeg  to  suit  the  taste.  Work 
into  a dough,  put  into  small  lined  tins, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

2.  Currants  and  peel  maybe  added. 

SCHOOL  CAKE.— Take  I lb.  of  flour, 
mix  thoroughly  ^-Ib.  of  brown  sugar,  |-lb. 
of  w'armed  Palmine,  a teaspoonful  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  and  make  it  into  a stiff 
dough  with  ^-pint  of  warmed  milk.  Add 
^-Ib.  of  washed  and  dried  currants,  and 
-4 -lb.  of  chopped  candied  peel.  Put  into 
a greased  lined  tin,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 


Always  use  “PALMINE”  where  butter  is  mentioned  in  this  cookery  hook, 
and  bear  in  mind  that  \-lb.  “PALMINE”  is  equal  to  i lb.  butter.  1/ 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  this  article  write  to  the 

VEGETABLE  BUTTER  CO.,  6,  Trinity  Sq.,  London,  E.C. 
“PALMINE”  makes  delicious  Pastry. 


[Face  Half-Title. 
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MCMIX 


This  book  is  a new  and  revised  edition  of  Cassell’s 
“ Universal  Cookery  Book  ” 


ACL  RIGHTS  RESERVED 


PREFACE 


The  great  development  of  intercourse  between  different  nations, 
considerable  advances  in  the  methods  of  preparing  and  serving 
food,  and  the  modern  tendency  to  examine  into  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  things,  have  not  only  brought  about  a 
large  increase  of  books  upon  Cookery,  but  perceptible  changes 
in  their  character.  Of  these  developments,  the  present  work 
is  an  example. 

To  the  first  cause  we  owe  it  that  the  art  of  Cooking  has 
now  become  to  a large  extent  cosmopolitan.  Differences  in 
local  products  and  climates  will  always  maintain,  to  some 
extent,  national  “ schools  ” of  Cookery.  But  as  much  of  the 
French  cuisine  has  long  become  the  common  property  of 
civilisation,  so  an  intelligent  cook  is  now  expected  to  know 
something  of  the  best  dishes  from  the  German,  Italian,  Indian 
and  American  schools,  and  does  not  disdain  contributions  from 
even  more  distant  fields.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that 
“the  most  scientific  chef  who  ever  served  up  a Parisian  banquet 
could  probably  learn  something  new  from  the  ignorant  savage, 
w'ho  chews  strange  herbs  to  help  him  to  digest  the  meat  which 
his  intellect  has  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  enable  him  to 
cook.”  Modern  Cookery  draws  both  viands  and  methods  from 
all  countries. 

Especially  is  the  fact  now  realised  that  principles  are  more 
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important  than  details.  Vegetables  are  now  “ put  on  ” in  cold, 
and  now  in  boiling  water  : how  much  more  is  known  when 
the  why  is  understood,  than  if  only  some  venerable  tradition 
be  blindly  obeyed.  We  see  this  more  clearly  when  animal 
food  is  in  question  ; for  this,  too,  needs  similar  variety  of 
treatment,  and  for  lack  of  such  knowledge  of  the  principle 
involved  is  often  half  wasted.  Again,  when  by  common  consent 
certain  articles  of  food  are  usually  eaten  together,  there  is 
almost  always  good  reason  for  it,  which,  if  rightly  understood, 
is  a hint  for  or  against  other  combinations.  A real  principle 
is  thus  fruitful  of  suggestion  or  application;  and  one  good 
recipe  is,  to  an  intelligent  cook,  a guide  to  many  more. 
There  is  no  need  to  tell  such  an  one  how  other  materials 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  nor  how  the  recipe  may  be 
elaborated  for  some  special  occasion,  or  simplified  for  economy 
or  for  lack  of  some  ingredient;  while  another  cook,  good  in 
a way,  will  have  no  idea  whatever  of  departing  from  what 
is  in  the  book. 

Such  a grasp  of  principles  will,  however,  not  only  tell 
upon  the  digestibility  and  variety  of  our  daily  food,  but  will  have 
a direct  bearing  upon  that  economy  which,  though  it  may  be 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  should  always  be  studied, 
and  must  be  studied  in  many  cases  from  sheer  necessity.  It 
is  still  true,  although  there  is  less  waste  now  than  there  used 
to  be,  that  in  many  households  the  cook  has  yet  to  be  taught — 
if  indeed  the  mistress  herself  Jenows — how  to  convert  uncon- 
sidered trifles  and  remnants  into  inviting  dishes. 
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For  the  influence  of  appearance  upon  appetite  is  a point 
much  better  understood  now  than  formerly.  Dishes  are  expected 
to  looh  tempting,  as  well  as  to  please  the  palate.  Such  subtle 
connection  between  different  senses  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant when  appetite  has  become  uncertain,  or  when  diet 
has  to  be  restricted  on  account  of  disease.  But  it  always  has 
to  do  with  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  simplest  meal,  and  must 
therefore  receive  marked  attention  in  any  Cookery  Book 
abreast  of  modern  knowledge  and  ideas. 

The  present  work  has  been  written  with  conscientious  en- 
deavour to  supplj"  the  above  requirements,  at  small  cost,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  consultation. 
The  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will  speak  for  itself,  as  also 
must  the  performance  : here  it  is  only  attempted  to  indicate 
those  points  which  must  distinguish  any  household  treatise 
upon  the  Culinary  Art  that  shall  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  the  present  day. 

L60NAED  Grunenfeld^ 

Chef,  Grand  Hotel,  London 
{Formerly  Chef  of  the  Reform  Club'). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  J.  L.  W.  THUDICHUM,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

I. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  COOKERY. 

The  history  of  the  objects  and  results  of  cookery  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  entire  civilisation 
or  culture  of  man.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  cookery 
has  arisen  out  of  the  necessities,  and  has  had  to  be 
adapted  most  narrowly  to  the  conditions,  ages  and  for- 
trmes,  of  men ; as  being  at  the  same  time  an  art  and 
a science,  it  has  to  consider  not  merely  the  nutritive 
value  of  its  products,  but  also  what  may  be  termed 
their  (Esthetic  value,  which  may  be  defined  as  value 
arising  from  the  honest  pleasure  which  most  persons 
endowed  with  refined  senses  derive  from  the  use  of 
well-prepared  food.  The  cookery  which  a French 
writer  has  described  as  the  manly  and  elegant  kind 
may  be  termed  cosmopolitan,  for  it  has  been  accepted 
all  over  the  world  during  the  century  just  ended,  after 
having  taken  ages  for  its  elaboration.  It  is  based 
upon  the  broadest  foundation  of  common  food 
resources,  applying  all  which  are  available,  without 
refusing  refined  delicacies,  and  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  attributing  to  them  exaggerated  importance. 
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In  accordance  with  all  this,  we  may  give  as  the 
widest  definition  of  the  objects  of  cookery  the  pre- 
paration of  food  in  such  a manner  that  man  shall 
derive  the  greatest  nutriment  and  (Esthetic  advantage 
from  its  consu?nption.  The  earliest  man  must  necessarily 
have  been  a carnivore,  and  may  have  eaten  in  the  raw 
state  the  game  and  the  fish  which  he  killed.  As  soon 
as  he  had  invented  the  art  of  making  fire  at  will, 
accident  or  experiment  would  show  him  the  advantages 
of  broiling  meat  before  the  fire,  particularly  such  meat 
as  would  require  to  be  rescued  from  the  frozen  state. 
He  would  learn  quickly  how  to  braise  fish  upon 
hot  ashes  of  a nearly  extinct  wood  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  implement  of  stone  or  earthenware 
whatsoever.  When  he  had  advanced  to  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenvcare  vessels,  man  could  boil  and  fry 
his  meat,  and  add  thereto  such  vegetables  and  fruit  as 
experience  would  show  him  to  be  eatable.  Cereals  and 
leguminoscR,  which  palaeontologists  tell  us  were  eaten 
by  some  early  men,  even  pre-Saxon  inhabitants  of 
England,  in  the  unshelled  and  uncooked  state,  would 
now  be  prepared  by  boiling,  and,  having  been  also 
broken  by  pounding  instruments,  stones,  and  wooden 
pestles,  would  yield  gruel.  Rojne  was  reared  upon 
gruel,  said  Cato  of  Utica. 

The  development  of  the  culinary  treatment  of  meat, 
on  the  one  hand,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  or 
invention  of  soups,  stews,  and  sauces,  while  that  of 
the  treatment  of  cereals  w'ould  result  in  bread,  first 
mileaveried,  afterwards  leavened,  ultimately  harmed, 
lastly  raised  by  chemical  means,  through  mineral  agents 
in  the  shape  of  so-called  baking  powders.  The  in- 
cidents of  roasting  would  afford  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  the  use  and  management  of  fat ; a similai 
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result  would  come  out  of  the  treatment  of  the  milk  of 
cows — namely,  the  knowledge  of  producing  and  using 
butter  and  cheese;  the  more  southerly  races  would 
learn  and  practise  the  use  of  fat  from  the  oil-yielding 
seeds,  such  as  nuts,  almonds,  and  more  particularly 
olives. 

To  these  main  supporters  of  life  the  use  of  green 
vegetables,  of  roots,  rhizomes,  bulbs,  sprouts,  and  sweet 
or  aromatic  fruit  could  have  been  added  only  very 
gradually,  as  they  required  to  be  educed  from  their 
original  so-called  wild  condition  by  horticultural  art, 
an  art  which  presupposes  stability  of  society  and  of 
property,  and  was  rarely  practised  either  by  pastoral 
nomads  or  by  the  huntsmen  of  the  forest.  The 
discovery  of  zests  and  spices  was  one  of  the  latest 
acquisitions  of  culinary  science,  and  presupposes  a great 
development  of  trade  both  by  land  and  sea.  The 
earliest  universal  sweet  prhiciple  was  bee  s honey,  while 
sugar  from  plants,  particularly  from  the  sugar-cane,  was 
still  an  expensive  curiosity  in  Roman  imperial  times, 
and  did  not  become  a staple  article  of  trade  and  of 
culinary  use  until  long  after  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  America.  Fermented  drinks  were  the 
natural  outcome  of  sweet  juices  from  fruit — apples, 
grapes,  and  others,  and  from  entire  plants  such  as  the 
sugar-cane  or  the  maple  ; fermented  drinks  from  malted 
cereals  were  probably  discovered  later,  but  have  been 
known  to  all  cereal-cultivating  nations  at  all  times  of 
which  we  have  any  historical  _ record.  A fermented 
drink  from  mare’s  milk,  the  koumiss  of  the  Khirgese  of 
the  Asiatic  steppes,  was  described  by  the  father  of 
history,  Herodotus,  and  remains  a typical  Khirgese 
product  to  this  day. 
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II, — the  decadence  of  modern  cookery. 

Modern  cookery  in  England  enjoys  many  advant- 
ages, particularly  owing  to  the  vast  expansion  of  trade 
and  to  extended  facilities  of  transport,  which  have 
almost  cancelled  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
seasons ; meat  by  shiploads,  frozen  by  mechanical 
means,  comes  from  transmarine,  even  from  antipodal, 
lands  to  our  markets.  Butcher  s meat  and  most  kinds 
of  flesh-food  reach  us  much  more  quickly  than  they 
used  to  do,  and  remain  in  a better  condition  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  for  keeping  them  cool, 
and  diminishing  their  moisture  by  the  expansion  of 
compressed  air.  Milk  is  now  so  much  more  carefully 
treated,  both  by  farmers  and  by  dealers,  that  its 
qualities  are  better  preserved ; its  adulteration  has  also 
to  a large  extent  been  checked.  Cream  can  now  be  ob- 
tained as  easily  as  butter,  and  in  a sterilised  condition. 

Eggs,  again,  are  procurable  in  a much  fresher  state, 
owing  to  systems  of  collection  in  the  places  of  pro- 
duction which  do  credit  to  the  organising  efforts  of 
traders.  Fish,  too,  is  much  more  easily  obtainable, 
fresh,  owing  to  the  development  of  railway  transport ; 
and  the  use  of  salt  and  dried  fish  is  diminished  where 
the  fresh  article  is  accessible.  The  butter  market 
receives  supplies  even  from  the  Antipodes,  which  are 
preserved  by  cold,  so  as  not  to  need  any  increase  in 
weight  and  deterioration  of  quality  by  the  addition  of 
salt,  and  to  e.xclude  the  admixture  of  water,  which  is 
the  principal  adulterant  of  modern  butter. 

Owing  to  the  causes  of  which  I have  spoken, 
many  food  materials  have  become  better  and  cheaper, 
others  have  become  comparatively  rarer  and,  there- 
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fore,  dearer.  Oysters,  of  which  formerly  so  much  use 
was  made,  are  now  five  to  seven  times  as  dear  as  they 
were  forty  years  ago,  probably  because  railways  carry 
them  to  many  places  where  formerly  they  were  not 
used.  In  the  same  way,  sea-fish  are  much  dearer  than 
they  used  to  be.  In  what  may  be  called  composite 
cookery,  however,  there  is  much  improvement,  by  means 
of  the  conserves  in  tins  which  we  receive  from  all  parts  of 
the  world — some  of  the  best  from  California  and  Canada. 

In  nothing,  however,  is  so  great  an  improvement 
observable  as  in  the  article  of  bread ; it  is  beautifully 
white,  of  excellent  taste,  and  generally  comes  out  of  the 
oven  covered  with  a light  brown  crust,  and  not  burnt 
at  the  bottom  ; the  crumb  is  not  doughy  or  grey, 
and  has  vmiformly  risen.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the 
employment  by  bakers  of  extract  of  malt  in  their  dough, 
whereby  there  is  communicated  not  only  a certain 
amount  of  invert  sugar,  and  of  maltose,  both  being  directly 
available  for  the  yeast  to  ferment,  but  also  a quantity 
of  invertin,  or  diastase,  being  the  ferment  in  malt 
whereby  starch  is  transformed  into  fermentable  sugar, 
slowly  in  the  case  of  dough,  but  in  a continuous  manner, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  process  of  fermentation  by  every 
new  particle  of  sugar.  Flour  itself  is  much  improved 
by  the  modern  processes  of  agriculture  and  of  milling. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  present-day  milling  is  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  admixture  of  sand  from  the  millstones, 
crushing  by  means  of  steel  rollers  being  substituted 
for  grinding,  and  the  separation  of  the  flour  being 
effected  by  tubes  of  silk-tissue. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  advantages  it  enjoys, 
modern  cookery  has  little  enough  to  boast  oh  The 
great  advance  in  prosperity  by  trade  and  commerce 
has  founded  many  new  households,  in  which  pro- 
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fessional  cooks,  male  or  female,  practise  their  art. 
This  has  increased  the  demand  for  cooks,  has  raised 
the  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  has  deteriorated 
the  culinary  standard,  for  even  well-to-do  people,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  good  wages,  must  frequently  consent 
to  tolerate  mediocre  cooks  in  order  to  retain  honest 
serv^ants. 

These  and  other  influences,  particularly  the  affecta- 
tions of  bad  Gallicism,  have  reduced  the  general 
conception  of  cookery  to  a lower  level.  The  art  as 
practised  in  the  great  hotels  in  London  has  distinctly 
deteriorated.  The  table  d'hote  of  even  some  of  the 
largest,  and  the  menus  of  many  occasional  dinners  or 
banquets,  show  a decrease  of  good  taste.  Londoners 
and  their  guests  consume  annually  at  such  dinners  alone 
two  millions  of  quails,  which  are  all  taken  in  Egypt, 
and  transported  here  by  steamers.  At  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession  an  extra 
million  was  consumed  in  the  month  of  June,  an 
anachronism  which  every  sportsman  must  abhor. 
Such  midsummer  quails  are  worried  and  emaciated, 
and  have  none  of  the  fine  flavour  which  makes  them 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  at  the  proper  season, 
a highly  valued  delicacy. 

But  in  no  dish  is  the  decadence  of  the  good  taste  of 
society  and  of  the  art  of  cookery  so  painfully  shown 
as  in  soups.  These  are  now,  on  the  affected  menus,  all 
called  “ consommes,”  while  they  actually  are  miserable, 
tasteless,  watery  liquids,  which  prove  point  blank  that 
the  cooks  do  not  know  what  a consommi  is ; for  a 
consomme  is,  according  to  French  culinary  art,  a strong 
broth  obtained  by  boiling  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
concentrating  the  extract  until  it  browns  slightly.  It 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  soups  of  the  middle  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  or  before,  when  soups  were 
expanded  ragoiits,  and  had,  in  some  cases  to  be 
eaten  with  spoon,  fork,  and  knife  in  succession. 
Add  to  this  ignorance  the  stupidity  and  dis- 
honesty which  pretend  to  make  nourishing  as  well 
as  inviting  soups  from  decoctions  of  bones,  and 
the  measure  of  offence  against  reasonable  good  taste 
is  Tull. 

The  so-called  highest — that  is  to  say,  the  most 
luxurious — cookery,  as  practised  for  some  time  at 
Paris  and  illustrated  in  London  exhibitions,  became 
at  last  so  complicated  and  overladen  that  it  began  to 
recall  the  absurdities  of  the  Roman  author  Apicius. 
Products  of  art  of  this  sort  were  called  in  Paris  itself 
d la  Parisienne,  and  were  justly  repugnant  to  good 
taste.  Thus  pheasants  d la  Lucullus  tasted  only 
of  common  boiled  wine,  of  which  several  bottles  to 
each  pheasant  gave  the  restaurateur  one  of  his  pretexts 
for  a long  bill.  Luxury  in  all  cookery  is  kept  by 
natural  laws  within  sharply  drawn  limits,  beyond 
which  money  brings  no  advantage,  money  itself 
not  being  eatable. 

Dumas  relates  an  anecdote  of  a man  who  foolishly 
undertook  to  consume  a value  of  five  hundred 
francs  at  one  dinner  in  eating  and  drinking.  The 
mere  consideration  of  the  menu  proved  that  the 
proposal  could  not  possibly  be  carried  out.  The  great 
banquet  which  fifty  years  or  so  ago  was  given  to 
Prince  Albert  by  the  county  of  York  had  been  handed 
over  for  execution  to  the  French  cook  Soyer,  who  had 
then  entered  the  literary  arena  as  an  author.  He  had 
received  complete  liberty  as  regards  expenditure,  and 
resolved  to  produce  a dish  to  astonish  all  the  world 
■ — something  that  had  never  been  heard  of,  a dish  the 
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principal  qualification  of  which  was  to  be  that  it  should 
cost  a hundred  guineas.  Soyer  had  read  in  Brillat- 
Savarin’s  book  the  story  of  the  French  spendthrift 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  a number  sufficient  for  a 
meal  of  the  small,  luscious  bits  from  the  back  of  the 
turkey  which  the  French  call  le  sot-l’y-laisse,” 
caused  six  turkeys  to  be  roasted  at  the  same  time,  gnd 
ate  of  each  of  them  only  these  bits.  Soyer  arranged 
his  1 00-guinea  dish  after  this  precedent  and  with  the 
same  material.  The  ragout  was  no  doubt  excellent, 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  value  as 
expressed  by  cost  was  contained  in  it ; the  several 
hundred  bits  of  " le  sot-l’y-laisse  ” represented  neither 
cost  nor  value.  Happily  such  monstrosities  are  not 
perpetrated  any  longer. 

Of  soups  we  have  already  spoken.  In  ragouts  no 
progress  over  the  seventeenth  century  is  to  be  observed. 
Entrees  are  often  dressed  too  much;  and  the  use  of 
fine  farce  is  rare.  Only  rarely  does  one  taste  a good 
puree.  Entremets  are  almost  always  quite  vulgar,  and 
prepared  without  art,  e.g.  green  beans  boiled  in  water, 
by  which  they  are  deprived  of  all  their  characteristic 
flavour. 

One  execrable  innovation  takes  the  form  of  small 
portions  of  mostly  dry  toast,  on  which  a strong-tasting 
material  like  the  soft  roe  of  salted  and  smoked  herring, 
i.e.  bloater,  or  dried  and  smoked  salmon,  is  laid. 
Such  elementary  and  incongruous  things  they  call 
“savouries,”  thus  manifesting  their  total  want  of 
knowledge  of  true  savour.  I believe  many  of  these 
atrocities  are  only  served  for  the  sake  of  the  name; 
many  guests  do  not  eat  them,  but  scrape  off  the  top, 
poke  a little  at  the  dry  toast,  and  cross  the  knife  and 
fork  over  it. 
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The  old  English  puddings  have  nearly  disappeared 
from  so-called  high-class  cookery,  except  in  private 
houses  with  old  traditions.  Yet  they  are  invaluable 
for  invalids,  all  juveniles,  and  people  with  impaired 
digestive  powers.  Considering  how  small  the  number  of 
practical  recipes  for  puddings  is  (we  do  not  here  include 
meat-puddings,  boiled  or  baked),  they  should  be  well 
maintained  in  practice.  A real  cabinet-pudding  has  at- 
traction for  many  people,  who  have  not  been  foolishly 
frightened  by  the  absurd  allegation  that  puddings 
produce  gout,  and  other  nonsense.  Pancakes  are  almost 
a lost  art.  Instead  of  being  thin,  light,  brown,  and 
somewhat  crisp,  they  are  too  often  thick,  doughy,  and 
consequently  heavy,  and  have  too  much  substance  for 
part  of  a dinner,  however  suitable  a substantial  pan- 
cake with  fruit  or  vegetables  may  be  for  a short  meal 
by  itself.  The  idea  of  the  omelette  is  frequently 
lost  by  the  assimilation  of  its  shape  to  that  of  a 
pancake,  whereas  the  former  ought  to  be  thick,  the 
latter  thin.  The  omelette  is  further  spoilt  by  its 
being  browned,  a process  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  it  adorns  the  pancake  but  ruins  the  omelette. 

In  pastry  generally  there  is  not  only  no  progress  to 
be  reported,  but  a retrogression  to  be  deplored,  particu- 
larly in  the  classical  pie-crust,  which  in  its  application 
to  meat  or  fruit  lacks  the  finesse  of  former  times.  The 
flake-dough  is  avoided,  and  is  too  often  supplanted  by  a 
short  paste,  which  lacks  the  structure  by  which  the 
entrance  of  steam  into  the  paste  is  prevented.  Souffles 
are  neglected,  and  in  danger  of  becoming  a lost  art.  In 
their  case  a distinction  has  to  be  made  between  such  as 
are  too  artificial  and  delicate  for  ordinary  service,  and 
demand  attention  to  which  their  importance  does  not 
entitle  them,  and  the  less  elaborate  ones  ; these  should 
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be  maintained,  particularly  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the 
sick  and  convalescent.  They  are  always  easily  digestible, 
can  be  made  tasty  by  sauce  or  fruit  juices,  and  relieve 
the  monotony  with  which  patients  are  now  confined  to 
jellies  and  other  starving  diets.  However,  the  philoso- 
pher must  shudder  when  he  reads  of  such  monstrosities  as 
cold  and  even  iced  soufflh.  A souffie  owes  its  porous, 
raised  condition  and  fine,  blister}^  texture  to  the  expand- 
ing power  of  steam  by  heat ; a souffle  is  therefore  such  only 
as  long  as  its  inner  temperature  is  at  or  just  above 
the  boiling  heat  of  water.  Failing  that,  the  souffie 
collapses,  and  becomes  not  only  unsightly,  but  also 
unattractive  to  the  taste.  A dish  that  was  once  a 
souffle  may  be  eaten  cold  in  some  cases,  but  is  no 
longer  what  its  original  name  purported.  It  is, 
therefore,  incongruous  to  speak  of  cold  souffles,  or  of 
frozen  or  iced  ones. 

All  cakes  and  all  small  bakings  become  daily  worse  ; 
in  most  cases  such  products  are  now  bought  at  the  con- 
fectioner’s. In  Germany  they  have  imitation  con- 
fectionery, made  by  special  operators,  who  presume  to 
call  themselves  art-bakers  (Kunst-Biicker)  ; in  London 
and  elsewhere  this  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Italians  ; 
all  must  be  cheap,  and  yet  look  well,  and  so  where 
there  should  be  whipped  cream  you  get  white  of  egg, 
froth,  etc.  The  Great  Cakes,  such  as  Brioche,  Kugelhopf, 
Babas,  are  now  vulgar  doughs,  coloured  with  saffron  ; 
nothing  is  genuine,  not  even  the  venerable  Bath  bun. 
The  old  Flemish  waffles  are  miserable,  tough  leather- 
crumbles,  sold  only  by  a few  Italians.  The  confectioners 
no  longer  know  the  appearance  of  a Dariole,  a 
Fanchonnette,  or  a Madeleine,  or  even  a Banbury  cake. 
The  last  reminiscence  of  Darioles  are  the  Maids  of 
Honour  of  Richmond,  which  one  is  advised  to  put 
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in  a paper  bag,  and  to  eat  in  company  with  young 
friends  in  Richmond  Park  or  in  Kew  Gardens  out  of  the 
paper.  Careme  has  recorded  that  he  tried  long  and 
often  to  invent  a new  cake,  but  failed,  as  many  no  doubt 
failed  before  and  have  failed  after  him.  The  Great  Cakes 
have  certainly  a history  of  two  thousand  years  behind 
them,  and  in  this  sense  are  monumental,  as  by  quality 
they  are  immortal. 

The  roasts,  on  the  whole,  are  maintained,  but  their 
exterior  leaves  a good  deal  to  desire.  A shoulder  of 
mutton  is  nearly  always  better  eating,  to  use  a popular 
term,  than  a leg,  perhaps  owing  to  its  flatter  shape ; 
legs  of  mutton  are  frequently  underdone  and  uninviting, 
as  the  outside  is  not  browned  or  frothed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  every  cut  has  to  be  skinned  by  dainty 
people,  as  has  all  badly  roasted  meat,  and  all  fowl  and 
game.  Now  in  my  judgment  a fowl,  turkey,  or  other 
bird  which  requires  skinning  to  be  enjoyable  by  the 
eater  is  badly  roasted ; and  one  can  diagnose  a cook 
from  the  aspect  of  the  “ volaille  ” he  places  on  the 
table  as  " petits  rotis.” 

The  preparation  of  fish,  particularly  that  of  flat  fish, 
has  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the  main  bones 
after  the  frying  has  been  effected.  In  one  respect  the 
service  of  fish  has  deteriorated, ' inasmuch  as  some 
caterers  amuse  ignorant  foreigners  or  coimtryfolk  with 
whitebait  long  after  the  season  is  over.  Such  fish 
is  long,  thin,  tough,  and  has  an  oily  taste,  much  like 
sprat,  and  should  be  avoided ; it  is  probably  unwhole- 
some. Whitebait  should,  I think,  be  protected  by  a 
close  time. 

The  true  chartreuse  was  an  attempt  at  an  artistic 
representation  of  vegetarianism,  but  it  has  been  so 
transformed  as  to  be  now  an  imposture.  A chartreuse 
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of  farce  is  a positive  contradiction  of  the  original 
disli. 

The  preparations  of  cheese  are  little  understood  and 
in  the  main  neglected  ; we  have  seen  little  fondues  in 
paper  cases  worthy  of  the  name  of  Savarins.  But  the 
finer  class  of  fondues  is  not  understood,  and  only  met 
with  amongst  connoisseurs.  In  roties  and  croMons 
cheese  can  be  well  employed.  Even  in  sweet  con- 
fectionery, e.g.  Darioles,  white  cheese — that  is,  pressed 
curds — can  be  most  effectually  used,  as  it  imparts 
moisture  and  smoothness  to  the  whole  by  the  contents 
of  the  cup,  or  as  it  was  called,  before  it  was  made  round, 
the  coffin!’ 

Only  in  cooking  for  soldiers  and  sailors  has  anything 
like  marked  progress  been  made  in  modern  times.  Now 
for  the  first  time  in  history  are  the  Army  and  Navy 
physiologically  fed.  I have  seen  the  cooks  of  the 
Guards  transform  even  the  ox-head  into  a pudding, 
called  '‘brawn,”  of  which  two  pounds  cost  three  half- 
pence. With  this,  I thought,  a great  step  was  already 
taken  towards  the  realisation  of  the  dinners  for  the 
million  at  the  price  of  a penny  a-piece  which  the  late 
Doctor  Lotzky,  of  philanthropic  memory,  strove  for 
during  much  of  his  life,  but  never  succeeded  in 
providing. 

In  the  order  of  the  service  of  the  table  much  has 
been  altered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  art  of  eating,  e.g. 
in  the  matter  of  increasing  the  number  of  releves,  in 
order  to  hand  them  round  as  later  courses.  The  dishes, 
however,  are  no  longer  encumbered  with  elaborate 
ornaments.  In  Paris  this  overloading  of  dishes  with 
external  ornaments  has  almost  become  obsolete,  and  no 
one  now  sees  such  pates  as  Careme  has  represented  in  a 
volume  of  engravings  of  the  inedible  exteriors.  At  great 
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banquets  in  London,  also,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  now- 
observed  : the  tables  carry  only  very  few  ornamented 
cold  courses,  which  are  handed  about  between  the 
hot  courses  d la  Russe. 

The  hearths  and  ovens  in  kitchens  have  everywhere 
been  greatly  improved  in  structure  and  detail,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  draught  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel.  In  the  simple  apparatus  generally  used  in 
workmen’s  cottages  there  are,  however,  serious  defi- 
ciencies, such  as  the  absence  of  bottom  heat  from  the 
oven.  Against  this  cardinal  fault  all  householders 
should  protest,  for  an  oven  without  bottom  heat  is  a 
source  of  much  failure,  and  must  be  avoided. 


III. — CONCERNING  CHEAP  COOKERY. 

The  systematic  elaboration  of  the  cheap  cookery  of 
which  so  much  is  heard  in  these  days  leads  to  vege- 
tarianism. That  a vegetable  diet  is  more  economical 
than  an  animal  diet  must  be  allowed;  and  it  is  often 
urged,  on  anatomical  grounds,  that  man  was  intended  by 
nature  to  feed  upon  fruits,  roots,  and  the  succulent  parts 
of  vegetables.  But  there  are  few  so-called  vegetarians 
who  go  to  the  length  of  banishing  from  their  tables  eggs 
and  milk  and  so  limit  themselves  to  a purely  vegetable 
diet.  Such  a diet,  it  must  be  emphatically  said,  is 
physiologically  injurious  to  its  votaries,  and  even  more 
so  to  their  offspring. 

But  more  often  cheap  cookery  leads  to  substitutions^ 
which  may  be  knowingly  made  or  admitted,  and  in 
the  end  to  adulteration.  Against  any  compromise  with 
these  frauds  every  housewife  and  cook  must  be  warned. 
In  cookery  books  written  to  advocate  the  principle  of 
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cheapness  substitutes  are  recommended,  beginning  with 
chicory  for  coffee,  which  require  the  strongest  condemna- 
tion. Thus  we  read  of  “ Vegetable  Plum  Pudding,”  for 
the  composing  of  which  cheap  grapes  (meaning  cheap 
raisins)  are  recommended,  or  at  least  allowed  as  admis- 
sible. The  cheapest  grapes  are  bad  for  the  purpose,  and 
dearer  than  the  best  ^’’alencia  raisins,  considered  from 
the  point  of  their  gustatory  and  absolute  food  value. 
We  now  find  a similar  deterioration  affecting  recipes  for 
“ mince-meat f from  which  meat  as  well  as  suet  is 
omitted,  while  cheap  grapes  are  advised  on  the  ground 
that  they  “ will  do.”  Another  misnomer  of  elementary 
cookery  books  is  force-meat,  which  is  mostly  bread-sop, 
with  not  a particle  of  meat  in  it.  Now  force-meat  or 
farce  comes  from  the  Latin  farcimen,  which  means 
meat-sausage,  and  no  stuffing  should  be  called  farce 
which  does  not  consist  mainly  of  7ueat. 

But  in  nothing  has  the  craze  for  cheapness  worked 
more  mischief  than  in  the  cookery  of  “ scraps.”  Thus 
some  modern  culinary  works  profess  to  teach  what  they 
term  economical  practices,  particularly  by  French 
methods.  We  like  the  effort,  but  decline  the  argument 
by  which  it  is  ushered  in.  It  professes  to  arise  from  a 
wish  to  put  a check  on  what  they  term  the  fearfid 
waste  in  English  kitchens.  When  we  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate the  items  of  the  alleged  waste,  we  find  them 
to  consist  of — lumps  of  stale  bread,  bacon-rind,  and 
bare  bones  of  boiled  or  roast  joints  ! This  lamenting  of 
English  extravagance,”  and  praising  of  French  '‘thrift,” 
has  become  a standing  exercise  of  aspirants  to  culinary 
authorship,  so  that  even  a standing  contributor  to  a 
foremost  medical  journal  could  write  the  following : 
“ The  French  cook  makes  excellent  and  nutritious  soup 
out  of  materials  which  the  English  housewife  throws 
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away  as  useless,  while  her  pot-au-feu  is  composed  of 
stray  scraps,  carefully  husbanded,  which  cost  her  nothing, 
but  which,  when  skilfully  combined,  constitute  a useful 
and  inexpensive  food.” 

This  is  the  highest  point  of  misrepresentation  oi 
“ economical  French  cookery  ” — pot-au-feu  of  stray 
scraps,  costing  nothing.  Such  cookery  of  scraps  is  not 
only  degrading  but  impossible.  Even  the  simplest 
cookery  requires,  in  the  first  place,  soimd  materials 
costing  money,  and  such  only  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
cooking  and  the  expense  of  the  fire ; scraps  are 
accidents  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  the  very  last 
objects  on  which  to  bestow  either  expense  or  labour. 

The  French  people  know  better  than  to  attempt  to 
make  a pot-au-feu  with  scraps  which  cost  nothing  ; to 
make  the  saucepan  smile,  “ faire  sourire  le  pot-au-feu  f it 
is  requisite  to  put  a good  piece  of  meat  into  it ; this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  the  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  any  dictionary.  Even  Alexandre  Dumas  did 
not  apprehend  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  when  he 
said  that  faire  sourire  le  pot-au-feu  f the  national  cook- 
ing vessel,  meant  to  keep  it  boiling  slowly  for  seven 
hours ; here,  also,  philosophical  appreciation  of  a truly 
poetical  expression  is  wanting. 

The  basis  of  all  good  cookery  is  savour.  This  quality 
does  not  generally  exist  ready-made  in  any  article  of 
food,  but  has  to  be  evolved  or  potentialised  to  its 
highest  active  form  by  cookery.  When  we  examine 
the  varieties  of  nutritive  materials  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  those  which  are  most  conducive  to  the 
production  of  savour,  we  are  surprised  at  the  small 
number  which  they  represent.  They  are  practically 
only  three,  namely — meat,  or  the  flesh  of  animals,  and 
its  soluble  constituents  ; secondly,  cheese,  and  in  this  also 
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the  soluble  ingredients  ; and  thirdly,  ?nushrooms.  In 
all  three  the  element  of  savour  is  confined  to  the  soluble 
parts;  the  insoluble  ones,  such  as  the  fibres  in  meat, 
the  fusible  caseine  in  cheese,  and  the  cellular  tissue  in 
mushrooms,  are  by  themselves  quite  tasteless.  The 
savoury  element  in  cheese  can  hardly  be  improved  by 
the  application  of  heat,  but  that  in  meat  and  mush- 
rooms is  not  only  altered  but  also  strengthened  thereby. 
This  change  is  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  change  of 
colour.  For  whereas  watery  extract  of  flesh  and  of 
mushroom  is  quite  colourless,  when  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heat  at  a certain  degree  of  concentration  they 
assume  a brown  colour,  like  sugar  when  it  is  transformed 
into  caramel.  The  nature  of  this  change,  as  analogous  to 
that  which  yields  brown  caramel  from  white  sugar,  was 
well  appreciated  by  cooks  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  actually  termed  the  browned  extract  of  meat  caramel. 
In  the  following  century,  when  the  term  osmazome  had 
been  adopted  to  signify  the  savoury  principles  of  meat 
and  broth,  we  frequently  meet  with  the  expression 
“caramels  of  osmazome,”  the  solution  of  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  brown  gravy  of  roast  meat.  Brown  gravy  of  roast 
meat  is,  therefore,  not  only  potentialised  by  concentra- 
tion, but  also  changed  from  beef-tea  to  gravy  by  the 
influence  of  a degree  of  heat  surpassing  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  approaching  that  of  frying  fat  or  browning 
bread-crust. 

That  the  savour  of  meat  was  the  basis  of  all  cookery 
whatsoever,  quite  independently  of  national  predilec- 
tions, has  long  been  recognised  in  literatiure.  Thus  we 
have  Proust,  and  later  Dumas,  pronouncing  in  their 
aphorisms  on  bouillon  that  it  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  savour  of  French  cookery.  Of  oillc,  the  early 
French  form  of  what  later  became  the  Spanish  o//a. 
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the  brown  colour  was  produced  by  letting  the  thick 
sauce  catch,  cautiously,  without  burning,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  earthen  pot.  In  his  work,  Le  Cuisinier 
Moderne  (vol.  I.,  p.  41),  La  Chapelle  describes  a 
form  of  soup  made  without  water,  which  is  simply 
extract  of  meat  in  its  earliest  and  most  perfect  form. 
This  accomplished  cook  and  author  was  quite  aware 
of  the  principles  and  practice  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  portable  ‘‘extract  of  meat;”  it  was  obtained 
by  the  evaporation  of  “good  bouillon,”  in  tablettes 
which  were  easy  to  transport,  and  which  kept  perfectly 
during  a year  or  longer  time  {loc.  cit.,  p.  84).  He  showed 
how  the  meat,  beef,  veal,  or  mutton  had  to  be  minced, 
boiled,  and  pressed,  and  receive  an  addition  of  some 
gelatine  from  raspings  of  hartshorn,  to  be  boiled  with  it. 
This  addition  admitted  of  the  tablettes  being  dried 
completely  and  losing  all  adhesiveness.  The  bones  of« 
the  meat  were  to  be  removed  from  the  boiler  as  soon  as 
the  flesh  was  detached.  The  theory  and  practice  of 
preparing  these  tablettes  of  bouillon  were  therefore  per- 
fected in  1742,  and  are  preferable  to  all  later  forms  of 
meat  extracts. 

In  1821,  the  French  chemist  Louis  Proust  investigated 
the  subject  of  the  extraction  of  meat  and  preparation  of 
condensed  extracts,  and  prepared  the  mercantile  extract 
as  we  now  know  it ; it  was  more  than  thirty  years  later 
popularised  by  Liebig,  and  by  his  influence  became 
an  extensive  manufacture.  Before  Proust,  the  French 
physicians,  particularly  Thouvenel,  had  already  treated 
the  subject  scientifically,  and  it  is  from  Thouvenel  that 
we  have  received  the  name  of  osmazome,  to  denote  the 
savoury  principle.  Cooks  use  the  extract,  of  varying 
strength  and  flavour,  imder  the  name  of  Glace  or  Glaize, 
being  a mixture  of  extract  of  meat,  of  vegetables  and 
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spices,  with  gelatine  to  impart  to  it  solidity.  This  glace 
could  not  be  used  in  brown  gravies,  but  it  is  suitable  for 
many  soups  and  sauces.  Added  to  brown  gravy,  glace 
would  impart  a heterogeneous  taste.  It  follows  from 
this  also  that  brown  gravy  is  not  a sauce  properly  so- 
called,  although  it  is  the  basis  of  many  sauces,  and 
further,  that  a composite  sauce  should  never  be  called  a 
gravy,  brown  and  white  gravy  being  names  properly 
limited  to  the  white  and  brown  juice  issuing  from  meat 
under  the  influence  of  heat  applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  roasting. 

Soups  and  sauces  are  applications  of  savoury  broths 
to  particular  forms  of  food,  which  derive  their  attractive- 
ness for  the  palate  mainly  from  their  savoury  quality. 
Any  meat  exhausted  of  savour  becomes  tasteless  and 
imeatable,  and  even  animals  will  consume  such  ex- 
hausted'meat  fibre  only  under  the  strongest  compulsion 
of  hunger. 

rv.— COOKS  AND  COOKERY  BOOKS. 

In  the  twentieth  century  the  kitchens  of  all  Courts,  great 
houses,  and  hotels  are  in  the  hands  of  male  cooks. 
This  was  not  so  in  former  ages,  during  which  the  gentle 
sex  retained  its  sovereignty  in  the  kitchen.  A sym- 
pathetic correspondent  once  asked  me  whether  men  had 
finer  tongues  than  women,  or  had  they  more  accuracy 
and  more  authority  over  assistants  ? In  considering 
this  question  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a married 
female  cook  would  be  liable  to  periodic  interruptions  of 
her  calling,  to  provide  for  which  special  arrangements 
would  be  required.  As  regards  gustatory  power,  I have 
always  found  that  of  instructed  persons  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  uneducated  persons.  An  easy  test 
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of  the  taste  of  persons  can  be  applied  in  the  case  of 
butter.  Fresh  butter  is  easily  deteriorated  by  mere 
keeping — the  efflux  of  time ; thus  butter  becomes 
.quickly  rancid,  and  to  educated  taste  uneatable.  Yet 
common  people  will  term  it  strong,  and  there  are 
classes  who  will  eat  butter  only  when  it  is  thus  tasting 
strong,  and  will  reject  butter  that  is  fresh. 

The  sense  of  smell  should  be  best  developed  amongst 
women,  as  they  do  not,  as  a rule,  drink  and  smoke  as 
men  do.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  element  of  olfaction  in  connection  with  food. 
When  a salesman  of  hams  tests  the  ham  to  be  sold  by 
a skewer  thrust  into  the  dangerous  part  of  the  ham, 
he  is,  or  should  be,  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  sound 
or  not.  A butterman  bereft  of  his  sense  of  smell  is 
unable  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  fine  nose  of  a 
tea-taster  is  worth  some  hundreds  a-year  to  him.  This 
dependence  upon  the  sense  of  smell  affects  hundreds 
of  people.  Thus  cooks,  housekeepers,  chemists  and 
druggists,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  provision  trade, 
and  every  housewife,  should  take  great  care  of,  and 
periodically  test,  their  sense  of  smell. 

I find,  as  a rule,  that  cooks,  both  male  and  female, 
do  not  sufficiently  test  the  materials  and  their  products, 
either  as  to  taste  or  smell,  and  that  many  lack  the 
necessary  sensibility. 

Considering  that  the  average  attainments  of  female 
cooks  are  very  slender,  and  are  not  based  on  any  solid 
course  of  instruction  in  theory  and  practice,  but  are 
merely  the  result  of  empirical  individual  experience,  it 
seems  advisable  to  demand  of  persons  who  offer  their 
services  as  cooks  to  families  that  they  should  give 
evidence  of  a certain  degree  of  knowledge,  both  practical 
and  theoretical.  They  should,  therefore,  be  examined 
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before  competent  examiners  as  to  general  knowledge,  and 
perform  some  practical  tests  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
should  then  receive  a certificate  of  having  passed  such 
an  examination,  and  be  placed  on  a register.  Nobody  ^ 
should  be  in  any  way  deprived  of  the  fullest  liberty  tO: 
cook  for  himself  or  for  other  people,  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  nurses,  there  should  be  a means  accessible  to  the 
public  by  which  a professionally  educated  person 
can  be  distinguished  at  once  from  one  who  is  not  so- 
educated.  . i: 

Practical  cooks,  even  those  who  have  climbed  up  to 
the  highest  position  in  their  profession,  did,  and  mostly 
do  now,  rise  from  the  ranks  of  operatives,  and  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  developing  literary  acquire- 
ments. They  rise  by  personal  operative  skill  or 
handicraft,  more  or  less  aided  by  personal  address  and 
appearance.  Of  course,  they  study  culinary  works  for 
particular  purposes,  and  are  in  possession  of  keys  to 
practical  solutions  which  they  have  obtained  from  their 
masters,  and  which  were  more  frequently  preserved  as 
secrets  than  proclaimed  for  general  use.  But  even 
when  we  scrutinise  these  keys,  manuscript  collections  of 
recipes,  or  their  elaborated  forms  in  works  on  cookery, 
we  find  them  displaying  a great  number  of  short- 
comings, mainly  arising  from  ignorance  of  scientific 
principles.  Of  this  the  completely  erroneous  notions 
about  bones  and  their  influence  in  the  production  of 
broth,  of  which  I have  already  had  something  to  say, 
are  the  most  universal  proof.  These  errors  were 
never  discovered,  never  even  dreamt  of  by  cooks ; were 
maintained  by  housewives  with  rare  pertinacity,  upheld 
by  cookery  books  with  concerted  fallacy,  and  practised 
in  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest  kitchens  in  all 
lands.  It  required  the  scientific  physician  and  chemist 
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to  dispel  such  deleterious  notions,  and  substitute  for 
them  a correct  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  guide  the  production  of  savour,  and  of  the 
materials  which  are  its  foundation. 

The  way  in  which  compilers  of  cookery  books  copy 
each  other  from  generation  to  generation,  and  propagate 
the  most  stupid  errors,  it  may  be  for  more  than  a 
century,  is  positively  ludicrous.  Of  this  I have  given 
an  example  in  my  work  on  “The  Spirit  of  Cookery,” 
under  the  word  tendrons  (p.  454).  The  substitution 
of  the  absolutely  erroneous  word  tendons,  signifying 
muscle-strings,  for  tendrons,  the  soft,  tender  rib- 
cartilages  of  young  calves,  was  originally  a mistake 
of  Beauvilliers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  follow  in 
literature  the  successive  generations  of  reiterators, 
and  their  paraphrastic  efforts  to  hide  the  source  from 
which  they  copy,  while  this  word  betrays  them  in 
every  paragraph. 


V. — SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Roasting  and  Baking. — Roasting  is  the  culinary 
operation  in  which  the  English,  thanks  to  the  quality 
of  their  meat  and  of  their  fuel,  excel  all  other  nations. 
On  this  subject  Brillat  Savarin  has  an  imitation  of 
Horace’s  saying  that  a poet  was  born,  but  could  not  be 
produced  by  education.  The  French  author  thought 
the  same  of  the  profession  of  “ roaster,”  namely,  that  a 
man  must  be  born  to  it.  Frying  he  considered  less 
difficult  than  roasting,  for  he  held  that  in  the  former  opera- 
tion one  might  be  perfected  by  education.  The  witticisrn 
has  come  down  to  us  in  the  sentence ; “ On  pent 
devenir  friturier,  on  est  ne  rdtisseur" 
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Everyone  has  heard  of  another  witty  Frenchman's 
aphorism  that  the  English  have  a hundred  religions 
and  only  one  sauce — namely,  the  flour  and  butter 
sauce,  called  melted  butter.”  This  is  entirely  erro- 
neous, as  the  English  long  ago  possessed  the  best 
sauces,  and  possess  them  still ; but  they  use  them 
only  little,  just  because  they  rely  upon  the  juice 
which  runs  from  the  roasting  meat,  which,  by  being 
frequently  poured  over  the  meat  in  the  process  of 
basting,  becomes  concentrated  and  browned,  and  thus 
has  the  character  of  gravy  imparted  to  it.  Gravy  is,  in 
fact,  the  most  tasty  sauce  there  is  ; in  comparison  to  it 
all  other  sauces,  even  those  which  contain  gravy,  must 
admit  their  inferiority.  Gravy,  as  it  must  be  liquid 
and  thin,  must  also  be  concentrated,  and  can  there- 
fore not  be  served  ad  libitum.  But,  as  folk  nowadays 
no  longer  eat.^  butter  with  their  potatoes,  but  want 
to  have  them  soaked  with  ''  gravy,”  they  use  a gravy 
diluted  with  broth ; with  this  practice  much  of  the 
beauty  of  roast  meat  and  of  gravy  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
products  approach  those  of  the  boiling  process. 

The  practice  of  washing  the  roast  meat  with  hot  water, 
to  produce  a large  volume  of  gravy,  is  destructive  of  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  should  not  be  countenanced. 
When  more  gi’avy  than  the  meat  easily  yields  is 
required,  it  must  be  obtained  by  roasting  minced  gravy- 
beef,  or  by  frying  extract  of  meat  in  fat  at  a tempera- 
ture of  250^^  to  260®  Fahrenheit. 

Meat  during  the  process  of  being  roasted  loses  about 
half  its  constituent  water,  or,  with  the  fat,  about  32  per 
cent,  of  its  weight;  this  includes  the  weight  ot  the 
gravy  which  is  collected  under  it.  When  the  meat  is 
left  underdone,  the  loss  is  only  about  21  per  cent.; 
when  well  done,  it  rises  to  about  36  per  cent.  During 
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the  process  of  being  boiled,  meat  loses  somewhat  less 
in  weight,  the  fat  in  particular  being  almost  entirely 
retained  in  the  connective  tissue.  Legs  of  mutton  in 
boiling  lose  about  2 1 per  cent,  in  weight. 

That  meat  baked  in  ovens  is  frequently  of  bad  taste 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cooks  do  not  prevent  the 
spirting  of  grease,  whereby  half-burned  evil  smelling  and 
evil  tasting  products  arise.  When  in  the  same  ovens 
so-called  pies  of  flesh  or  fruit  are  baked,  the  contents 
frequently  run  over  ; the  spilled  juices  dry  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oven,  and  are  gradually  carbonised.  By  such 
impurities  not  only  the  pies  themselves,  but  also  dishes 
subsequently  baked,  including  cakes,  not  rarely  acquire 
a disagreeable  taste  of  burnt  grease.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  in  every  household  frequently  to  inspect  ovens 
and  make  sure  of  their  perfect  cleanliness. 

Baking  is  effected  by  exposing  the  meat  in  a suitable 
receptacle  to  a mixture  of  radiated  and  conducted  heat  in 
a closed  space,  which  when  large  is  called  an  oven,  when 
small  a braising  pan.  It  follows  from  this  that  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  the  processes  of 
baking  and  braising,  if  properly  conducted.  When  the 
baking  is  effected  in  a baker’s  oven,  it  differs  slightly 
from  that  in  a braisier,  inasmuch  as  the  oven  is  less 
moist,  and  the  food  is  liable  to  lose  more  water  and 
become  shrivelled.  Therefore,  in  all  ovens,  meat  to  be 
baked  should  be  kept  covered,  even  if  only  with 
buttered  paper,  but  preferably  with  an  iron  cover  fitted 
to  the  pan  containing  the  meat. 

In  some  cookery  books  it  is  laid  down  that  meat 
intended  to  be  baked  should  not  be  dredged  with  flour, 
and  should  not  be  basted.  No  reasons  are  alleged  for 
this  prohibition,  which  seems  entirely  arbitrary.  No 
good  baker  would  leave  the  roasts  entrusted  to  his 
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care  without  basting  if  he  could  help  it ; he  would 
certainly  prefer  to  baste  them,  if  his  customers  sent  him, 
along  with  the  joint  or  article  to  be  baked,  say  a sucking 
pig  or  a goose,  the  butter  necessary  for  basting  (say  a 
quarter  of  a pound).  The  dredging  with  flour  is  also  a 
point  of  considerable  importance.  It  makes  a great 
difference  in  the  appearance  and  taste  of  a leg  of  mutton 
or  any  other  roast,  whether  it  be  dry,  tough,  and  require 
the  tendinous  surface  of  membrane  to  be  removed  by 
the  knife  before  the  meat  can  be  eaten,  or  whether 
the  surface  be  well  browned  and  frothed  by  dredging 
and  the  salamander,  or  by  close  approach  to  the 
roasting  fire. 

The  material  most  suitable  for  bastmg  is,  of  course, 
the  juice  which  flows  from  the  meat  itself ; next  to  that 
is  some  liquid  fat,  e.g.  oiled  butter,  with  which  some 
joints  are  advantageously  painted  before  the  beginning 
of  the  roasting.  The  dredging  of  meat  at  the  beginning 
of  the  roasting  is  not  needed,  although  many  joints 
arrive  from  the  butcher  already  dredged. 

The  purpose  of  the  basting  is  twofold.  One  object 
is  the  moistening  of  the  parts  of  the  meat  which  do 
not  exude  gravy,  and  which  would  be  dry  and  uneat- 
able if  neglected  ; the  other  is  to  concentrate  the  gravy 
while  it  flows  over  the  joint,  to  the  point  where  it  can 
be  browned  and  assume  the  taste  of  coloured  osm^zome. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  error  to  prescribe  incessant  basting,  as 
this  would  not  attain  the  object  of  browning  the  gravy ; 
the  basting  of  the  meat  should  take  place  at  such 
intervals  only  as  are  suggested  by  the  state  of  the 
surface  of  the  meat,  the  colour  of  the  gravy,  and  the 
degree  of  heat. 

Frying  in  fat. — This  process  is  best  understood  in 
Italy,  but  in  England  also  the  process  is  well  executed 
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in  the  case  of  fish.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the 
principal  conditions  of  a good  friture  are  but  rarely- 
observed.  Thus  one  cannot  convince  a cook  that  the 
Ifying-pan,  to  give  a good  product,  must  be  absolutely 
clean  and  polished  like  a mirror ; mostly  the  frying-pan 
is  allowed  to  assume  and  retain  a black,  crusted  surface, 
to  which  many  things  adhere,  so  that  food  is  only  slowly 
and  badly  fried.  In  a similar  manner  a great  number 
of  English  female  cooks  omit  the  frequent  cleaning  of 
the  meat  screen,  which  is  intended  to  concentrate  the 
rays  of  the  fire  upon  the  meat  by  refraction  from  the 
sides  and  back.  In  many  cases  these  screens  are  black 
inside  from  carbonised  fat  and  extract,  and  cannot  serve 
as  reflectors,  even  if  they  do  not  impart  the  bad  flavour 
of  their  surface  to  the  meat. 

Frying  has  the  advantage  that  it  requires  less  time 
than  any  other  mode  of  preparation,  even  grilling,  but  it 
furnishes  no  gravy  or  sauce,  and  if  such  be  required 
it  must  be  provided  from  extraneous  sources.  Or  the 
fry  may  be  strongly  spiced,  prepared  for  curry,  or,  if 
suitable,  covered  with  butter,  flavoured  with  savoury, 
anchovies,  parsley,  or  mushrooms.  The  quality  of  the 
fry  depends  upon  the  object  being  surprised,  that  is 
suddenly  immersed  in  fat  so  hot  (410°  to  428°  F.)  that 
its  outside  becomes  at  once  encased  in  a hardened 
surface,  soon  to  be  lightly  browned.  Then  the  fat  does 
not  enter  into  the  case  thus  formed,  nor  does  the  juice 
leave  it,  although  it  becomes  concentrated  by  loss  of 
steam.  When  the  surprise  has  been  effected  on  both 
sides,  the'  heat  must  be  moderated  at  once  by  moving 
the  pan  to  a less  hot  part  of  the  fire,  or  by  damping 
the  fire. 

It  is  said  that  olive-oil  does  not  bear  to  be  heated 
so  highly  as  butter,  lard,  and  kidney  fat,  or  suet,  as 
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it  acquires  an  objectionable  flavour.  The  empirical 
character  of  cookery  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
instead  of  using  the  thermometer  to  ascertain  the 
temperatme  of  frying  fat,  cooks  are  satisfied  to  know 
that  the  very  hot  fat  is  recognised  by  a little  bread 
causing  in  it  a slight  ebullition  and  then  becoming  sur- 
rounded by  large  bubbles,  while  medium  hot  fat 
(fritiire  niod^r^e)  causes  small  effervescence  only,  and 
no  large  bubbles.  When  the  fat  begins  to  be  over- 
heated, a more  or  less  dense  cloud  of  vapour  appears 
over  the  surface,  and  spreads  a disagreeable,  penetrating, 
and  adhesive  odour,  arising  in  the  first  place  from  the 
scorched  glycerine,  which  yields,  acrolelne,  so  named 
from  its  irritating  qualities.  The  fatty  acids  bear  an 
exposure  to  higher  temperatures  before  being  scorched 
much  longer  than  does  the  glycerine.  Mutton  fat  is 
objectionable  to  the  taste  of  many  people  by  reason  of  a 
peculiar  flavour  produced  by  a special  fat  called  hircin. 
This  is  decomposed  by  heating  to  302®  F.,  when  it 
forms  hircic  acid,  which  passes  away.  During  the  siege 
of  Paris  a considerable  quantity  of  tallow  candles  made 
from  mutton  fat  were  thus  purified,  and  the  fat  was 
used  for  food. 

A cook  should  well  study  the  varieties  of  objects  to 
be  fried ; the  small  ones  are  called  fritters,  whereas 
large  ones  of  the  size  of  cotelettes  are  no  longer  so 
called.  Fritters  may  include  slices  of  meat,  game, 
poultry  {e.g.  in  the  Tyrol  young  cocks  are  fried  in  pieces, 
and  the  product  is  termed  Back-hahnerl  ”),  and  fish  ; 
croquettes,  or  fritters  made  of  mince  or  force  meat,  e.g. 
those  made  of  curry  and  an  addition  of  rice ; krorneskys, 
bearing  a Slavish  name,  being  force-meat  wrapped  in 
cowl ; rissoles,  force-meat  wrapped  in  nouilles  or  ravioli- 
paste  ; rissolettes,  small- portions  of  farce  on  little  fried 
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crusts  of  bread ; and  crotUons,  small  dice  of  bread 
without  any  addition,  to  be  given  in  soups  and  as 
garnish  laid  round  ragouts  (sippets). 

The  Larding  of  Meat,  Fowls,  and  Game. — Some 
cooks  of  repute  avoid  all  larding ; others,  who  have 
plenty  of  assistance,  carry  the  practice  a little  too  far. 
Dry  kinds  of  meat,  such  as  veal,  or  meat  w'hich  has  not 
much  taste,  like  the  fillet  of  beef  or  under-cut,  are 
improved  by  the  application  of  lardoons,  particularly 
when  the  fat  of  the  latter  is  mostly  roasted  away  again, 
so  that  only  the  lardoons  inside  the  flesh  are  seen.  But 
larding  is  not  favoured  by  most  cooks  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  is  a slow  and  laborious  process,  and  the  more 
so  the  finer  the  lardoons  are  cut,  as  for  example,  when 
they  are  to  be  inserted  in  sweetbread.  In  the  time, 
however,  of  Simpson,  the  founder  of  the  eating-house 
in  the  Strand,  who  flourished  a century  and  a half  ago, 
roast  fowls  were  apparently  always  larded.  Rump  of 
beef  and  of  veal  were  daubed,  or  had  a kind  of  larding 
applied  to  them,  which  consisted  in  the  application  of 
thicker  lardoons.  Thus  Beauvilliers  describes  a turkey 
which  was  larded  with  aromatised  lardoons. 

Stewing  is  more  universal  than  roasting,  or  baking, 
or  frying ; it  is  most  developed  in  the  Spanish 
dish,  the  olla,  and  its  forerunner,  the  puchero.  While 
travelling  in  Spain  the  present  writer  found  the  olla 
always  good,  full  of  flavour,  the  meat  tender,  the  vege- 
tables attractive ; so  that  this  dish  fully  takes  the  place 
once  held  in  England  by  brawn  and  mustard. 

The  Cooking  of  Potatoes. — There  are  very  curious 
prescriptions  contained  in  cookery  books  concerning 
the  dressing  -of  potatoes.  The  great  variety  of  potatoes, 
which  mostly  require  somewhat  different  treatment, 
is  scarcely  ever  discussed.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  a large 
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Irish  potato  requires  in  boiling  a very  different  treat- 
ment from  a small  Dutch.  The  first  question  with 
every  potato  is  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  in 
the  special  dressing.  Is  it  to  be  peeled  before  being 
boiled,  or  not  ? The  peeling  involves  labour  and 
loss  of  substance.  Not  the  labour,  but  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance, is  avoided  by  scraping,  such  as  is  applicable  to 
potatoes  just  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  labour  and  loss 
of  substance  may  also  be  avoided  in  part  by  first  boil- 
ing and  then  peeling  the  potatoes  ; but  such  tubers 
require  a second  operation  of  frying,  or  saucing,  or 
transforming  them  into  salad,  as  they  are  mostly  of 
what  may  be  called  flat  taste,  lacking  the  condiment 
introduced  by  boiling  the  peeled  potato  in  suitable  salt 
water.  Persons  accustomed  to  steamed  potatoes  will 
not  miss  the  salt,  while  others  will. 

Another  question  treated  of  in  cookery  books  is 
whether  the  potatoes  should  be  put  over  the  fire  in  hot 
or  cold  water  ; some  even  insist  on  boiling  water.  It  is 
clear  that  this  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  size 
of  the  potatoes.  If,  as  ought  to  be  always  the  practice, 
potatoes  are  of  about  equal  size,  it  matters  little  what  is 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  when  any  of  them  surmount  the  average  size  the 
larger  ones  must  be  cut  in  two,  or  into  several  pieces, 
to  become  cooked  through  with  the  rest.  Large  potatoes 
should  always  be  boiled  in  water  which  is  cold  when  put 
on,  as  then  the  tubers  become  wanned  and  heated  gradu- 
ally through  their  substance,  and  do  not  retain  the 
underdone  cores  which  are  hard  and  uneatable.  When 
potatoes  are  steamed,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
dry  upper  compartment  of  the  steamer,  they  will  be 
cooked  through,  even  when  large  in  size,  and  will,  like 
the  fine  Irish  potatoes,  be  delicious. 
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We  have  also  noticed  the  assertion  that  doctors 
declared  baked  potatoes  to  be  much  more  wholesome 
and  digestible  than  those  cooked  otherwise.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  whatever.  The 
baked  potato  of  the  itinerant  street  vendor  is  an  excellent 
article  of  food,  and  so  are  the  tubers  baked  in  the  ashes 
of  a rustic  fire,  or  of  a soldiers’  camp-fire  ; but  we  have 
never  known  tubers  boiled  in  a camp-kettle,  and  properly 
done,  to  be  less  digestible  than  others. 

The  amendment  most  wanted  in  the  case  of  potatoes 
when  they  are  to  be  the  chief  meal  is  common  salt, 
chloride  of  sodium,  for  the  reason  that  the  tubers  contain 
much  phosphate  of  potassium,  which  is  not  so  easily 
excreted  from  the  body  as  phosphate  of  sodium. 
The  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  allows  an  exchange 
of  the  two  salts,  so  that  they  go  away  as  chloride 
of  potassium  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  which  is 
easier  to  the  secreting  organs.  Mankind  has  in- 
stinctively learned  this,  so  that  millions  add  to  their 
potatoes  salt  herrings,  and  even  the  street  vendor  gives 
to  his  customers  a pinch  of  salt  screwed  up  in  paper  to 
help  him  to  effect  this  wholesome  exchange. 

For  baking,  even  for  frying,  new  under-ripe  tubers 
have  to  be  avoided,  because  they  shrink  by  loss  of  the 
superfluous  water  contained  in  them.  Such  tubers  are 
also  not  economical,  and  their  price  excludes  them  from 
competition  with  full-sized  ripe  tubers. 

For  frying,  in  the  form  called  by  the  French  sauU, 
by  the  English  cooks  tossed,  most  potatoes  are  equally 
suitable.  A common  fault  is  to  fry  them  while  the 
frying-pan  is  uncovered,  a process  which  makes  them 
dry  and  hard.  This  mistake  is  mostly  made  by 
cooks  who  have  not  learned  the  principles  which 
underlie  their  art,  and  do  not  know  that  the  effect  of 
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braising — that  is,  the  roasting  in  an  atmosphere  of 
steam — is  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  water  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  roast  object  moist.  The 
frying  of  raw  sliced  potatoes  in  seething  fat  is  an  art 
which  has  to  be  learned  ; the  potatoes  must  be  kept  of 
pale  colour  in  this  process,  and  not  allowed  to  get  dark 
brown,  as  then  the  texture  is  liable  to  become  dextrinised, 
fused,  and  hardened. 

The  Cooking  of  Pulse  and  Leguminous  Seeds. — 
Legutnhious  Seeds  are  a food  resource  of  man  when  he 
is  not  in  command  of  true  cereals,  and  meat  has 
vanished  far  from  his  horizon.  Peas  and  beans  are 
always  desirable  raw  articles  of  food,  and  obtainable  at 
reasonable  prices,  compared  with  their  ideal  food  value. 
Haricot  beans  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  all  classes,  and 
may  be  found  upon  the  most  select  menu  ; we  remember 
that  the  late  Mr.  Francatelli  maintained  them  as  a daily 
dish  during  the  season  when  they  are  best,  and  his 
guests  were  always  pleased  with  them.  The  large 
haricot  beans  and  the  coloured  varieties  are  more 
difficult  to  cook,  and  are  not  obtainable  in  trade,  as 
the  small  haricots  are,  of  an  almost  unvarying  quality. 
This  problem  is  still  greater  in  the  matter  of  peas. 
Lentils,  so  frequently  eaten  in  Southern  coimtries,  are 
very  little  used  in  the  North  of  Europe ; and  this 
abstention  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
require  particular  care  in  their  preparation  and  cooking 
to  be  wholesome  and  digestible  food. 

The  philanthropists  of  the  “bouillon  d’os”and  “whole 
meal  bread  ” denominations  also  lay  hold  of  leguminous 
seeds  to  supply  their  clients  with  what  they  think  to  be 
a cheap  substitute  for  meat.  They  have  seen  from 
books  on  vegetable  analyses  that  peas  contain  a large 
amount  of  nitrogen,  and  hurry  rashly  to  the  inference 
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that  peas  would  be  better  even  than  meat  as  a main- 
stay of  rational  diet.  But  they  forget  the  difference  of 
the  forms  in  which  that  nitrogen  is  present  in  meat 
and  in  pulse,  and  therefore  fail  in  their  applications. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  peas  and  beans  and  lentils 
require  to  be  soaked  in  soft  water  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  speaking  more  definitely,  for  such  a time 
as  shall  soften  and  swell  their  tissue  towards  the  point 
when  the  germ  begins  to  move  and  increase  ready 
for  sprouting.  When  this  soaking  is  omitted  the  sub- 
sequent culinary  boiling  is  liable  to  be  imperfect. 
Moreover,  the  water  in  which  the  soaking  is  to  be 
effected  must  be  soft,  or  free  from  those  mineral  salts, 
like  carbonate  of  lime,  and  particularly  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  gypsum,  which  have  the  imdesirable  quality  of 
causing  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  seeds  to  become 
hard  by  combining  with  them,  and  thus  impede  not 
only  their  cooking,  but  also  their  digestion.  Not  only 
the  water  for  soaking,  but  also  that  for  the  boiling^ 
must  be  soft  to  obtain  a good  result.  Some  cooks,  who 
cannot  provide  soft  water,  endeavour  to  improve  their 
hard  water,  either  by  boiling,  which  removes  chalk,  or 
by  adding  sodium  carbonate,  commonly  called  soda. 
Both  proceedings  remove  one  kind  of  hardness — namely, 
that  which  arises  from  carbonate  of  lime — but  do  not 
affect  the  hardness  arising  from  gypsum.  Therefore,  in 
the  absence  of  pure,  soft  water,  the  haricots,  for  example, 
are  always  less  tender  and  less  digestible.  Moreover,  the 
seeds  in  the  best  case  require  longer  boiling — that  is  to 
say,  until  they  are  thoroughly  done,  and,  when  com- 
pressed between  two  fingers,  or  finger  and  thumb,  will 
lose  their  shape  entirely  and  become  a puree.  Now  it 
is  because  of  the  indigestibility  produced  by  these  condi- 
tions, which  are  so  considerable  and  frequent,  that  the 
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classes  which  are  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the 
leguminous  diets  of  our  philanthropists  are  antagonistic 
to  them,  and  prefer  bread  to  the  leguminous  puree. 
Bread  is  easily  had,  requires  no  soaking  to  be 
comestible,  is  quickly  moistened  with  milk,  tea,  or 
beer,  and  hardly  ever  causes  any  digestive  trouble.  But 
those  who  will  bestow  upon  the  leguminous  foods  the 
care  and  attention  which  we  have  indicated  may  use 
them  with  advantage  as  tasty  variations.  A dish  of 
well-boiled  lentils,  with  a little  vinegar  and  an  Italian 
chipolata  cut  up  in  it,  which  takes  the  place  of  force- 
meat balls,  is  an  excellent  dish ; pea-soup,  well  boiled, 
with  cubes  of  fat-fried  bread  in  it,  is  also  tasty  fare ; 
even  the  green  fermented  beans  of  Northern  Europe, 
with  the  top  dressing  of  haricot  puree,  are  tasty  and 
wholesome,  and  constitute  a defence  against  scurvy 
for  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  the  cooking  of 
all  these  products  a certain  amount  of  savour  from  meat 
should  always  be  added,  and  a certain  amount  of  fat 
never  be  omitted,  and  the  process  of  ripening  by  heat 
should  always  be  stewing ; in  the  case  of  haricots 
particularly  this  mode  of  preparation  is  the  only  one 
leading  to  a perfect  result. 

With  decoctions  of  leguminous  seeds  to  serve  as 
substitutes  for  broth  and  gravy,  miscalled  stock,  we 
have  no  sympathy  ; such  imitations  are  not  nutritious, 
are  by  taste  unattractive,  or  rather  repulsive,  and  had 
better  be  omitted  from  any  rational  dietary. 

Instead  of  holding  to  the  digestible  savour  of  meat 
and  meat-extract,  many  cookery  books  advise  too 
often  the  use  of  masses  of  onions  to  impart  flavour 
to  lentils  and  similar  foods.  In  all  recipes  for  dishes 
containing  onions,  cookery  books  should  prescribe  great 
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moderation  in  the  use  of  these  bulbs  and  the  observ- 
ance of  all  the  rules  for  the  mitigation  of  their  strength. 
In  this  moderation  consists  much  of  the  art  of  delicate 
yet  well-flavoured  cooking. 

The  Preparation  of  Green  Vegetables. — The  varieties 
of  cabbage  nearly  all  contain  a peculiar  soluble  ingredient 
related  to  the  acrid  matter  in  onions,  mustard,  cress,  and 
numerous  allied  plants  and  their  leaves,  stalks,  roots 
(horse-radish)  and  seeds.  To  make  the  leaves  of 
cabbages  digestible,  they  must  be  boiled  in  water  to 
attenuate  or  drive  out  the  sulphurised  oil  which  causes 
their  strong  flavour.  They  should  not  be  overboiled,  as 
is  so  frequently  done  by  thoughtless  and  inexperienced 
cooks,  who  do  not  know,  and  do  not  ascertain  for  them- 
selves, that  when  cabbages  are  overboiled,  they  again 
acquire  in  a disagreeable  form  the  very  taste  of 
which  it  was  sought  to  rid  them.  The  boiling  must 
not  be  continued  until  the  softening  of  the  tissues  by 
the  heat  has  attained  almost  the  highest  degree : 
there  must  be  left  a little  rigidity  in  the  tissue  to 
prevent  the  boiled  parts  from  falling  to  pieces.  This 
caution  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  cauli- 
flower and  seakale ; the  latter  is  as  tender  as  asparagus, 
and,  like  it,  requires  cautious  boiling.  Cabbages  go 
well  with  white  sauces,  and  cauliflower  with  Dutch  ; the 
green  varieties  are  best  appreciated  with  gravy  of  roast 
meat,  or  in  soup  with  meat  savour.  Savoy  Cabbage 
may  be  baked  with  force-meat,  and  served  with  some 
gravy  or  savoury  sauce.  Red  Cabbage  can  only  be  made 
acceptable  and  digestible  by  stewing,  and  as  pickle  by 
repeated  infusions  of  boiling  vinegar.  The  German 
Sauer -kraut,  an  ancient  preparation,  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  is,  like  the  fermented  green  beans,  an 
important  vegetable  conserve,  valued  by  many  millions 
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of  people,  who  have  in  cold  climates  and  seasons  hardly 
any  herbaceous  vegetables  during  the  winter,  except 
these  two. 

Spinach,  a native  of  Persia,  which  became  known  to 
the  West  only  some  three  centuries  since,  is  perhaps 
the  greenest  of  edible  vegetables,  and  has  apparently 
never  required  the  aid  of  any  of  the  agents  which,  since 
Roman  times,  have  been  used  to  maintain  as  far  as 
possible  the  green  colour  of  pot-herbs.  It  contains  salt 
of  sorrel,  or  potassium  binoxalate,  and  the  circumstance 
that  this  sour-tasting  salt  is  present  in  large  quantities 
in  Sorrel,  and  in  the  varieties  of  Rumex,  in  Scottish 
popular  language  known  as  Sourbite,  has  led  to  these 
vegetables  being  combined  with  spinach. 

The  desire  to  maintain  the  green  colour  of  vege- 
tables when  boiled  has  remained  with  all  nations  of  our 
time,  but  is  most  practised  by  French  and  English.  The 
agent  most  commonly  used  to  fix  the  green  colour  is 
copper  and  its  soluble  salts.  The  easiest  method 
consisted  boiling  a copper  coin  with  the  vege- 

tables. But  the  French  manufacturing  preservers 
steep  the  green  vegetables,  particularly  green  peas,^ 
green  beans,  gherkins,  etc.,  and  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
mixtures  called  macedoines,  while  fresh  and  before 
boiling,  in  a solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol. 
Of  this,  the  vegetables  absorb  a small  portion,  the  rest 
is  removed  before  the  objects  are  preserved  in  tin  and 
glass  vessels  by  the  process  of  Appert.  The  objections  to 
this  method  areiuged  with  vehemence,  and  the  practice  is 
prosecuted  as  an  adulteration.  But  no  results  injurious 
to  health  have  hitherto  been  shown  to  follow  its 
use.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  by  chemical 
research  that  the  copper  attaching  to  the  vegetables  is 
innocuously  dismissed  from  the  body  as  an  insoluble 
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sulphide  of  copper.  Considering  that  copper  is  a normal 
ingredient  of  the  blood  of  many  classes  of  the  lower 
animals — snails,  oysters,  crustaceans  like  the  lobster  or 
crab,  all  of  which  are  eaten  without  hesitation — 
and  considering  further  the  fact  that  the  brains  and 
other  organs  of  vertebrates,  including  man,  always 
contain  some  copper,  we  do  not  see  how  the  copper 
treatment  of  vegetables  can  be  justly  prosecuted  as  an 
adulteration.  We  know  a case  in  which  a small 
tradesman  was  convicted  at  Marlborough  Street  police 
court  for  selling  coppered  green  beans,  while  on  the 
same  evening,  at  a dinner  of  about  twenty  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
they  consumed  inter  alia  a dish  of  sweetbread  gar- 
nished with  a macedoine  of  precisely  the  same  brand  ! 
In  the  same  way  people  have  been  prosecuted  for 
selling  fruit  juices  or  drinks  containing  salicylic  acid, 
and  baking  powders  containing  alum,  and  the  most 
divergent  and  grotesque  decisions  have  been  pronounced. 
I must  add,  however,  that  in  the  art  of  cooking  none 
of  these  questioned  agents  is  really  required. 

The  Management  of  Butter. — The  treatment  of  the 
fat  from  milk  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  or  not 
attended  to.  As  with  all  other  things  in  domestic 
economy,  butter  should  be  bought  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  it  is  cheapest,  preserved,  and  clarified  for  use  in 
the  cold  season.  The  great  mass  of  butter  from  Ireland, 
Holland,  Holstein,  Switzerland,  Normandy,  America, 
and  Australia  comes  to  us  in  wooden  vessels  of  barrel 
shape,  mixed  with  salt.  Of  late  years  some  butters 
have  come  in  the  fresh  state,  unsalted,  but  frozen.  All 
kinds  of  butter  contain  a certain  amount  of  mechani- 
cally included  water,  which  can  be  partly  removed  by 
manipulation  and  pressure.  But  water  is  sometimes 
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artificially  added  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  of 
the  butter,  the  process  consisting  in  working  the  butter 
with  and  in  water,  by  spreading  and  dabbing  it  with 
wooden  bats. 

Most  mercantile  butter,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
is  preserved  by  added  salt,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
butter  is  increased.  For  some  purposes  the  salted  butter 
will  be  found  useful,  and  many  persons  prefer  salt  to 
fresh  butter  even  for  eating  with  bread.  But  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  larder,  and  for  best  pastry,  and  for  many 
forms  of  fine  cookery,  butter  should  neither  be  what  is 
called  fresh — namely,  in  a state  of  mechanical  saturation 
with  water — nor  salted.  Moreover,  such  descriptions 
of  butter  contain  some  caserne,  which  makes  them  less 
suitable  for  frying,  because  this  principle  of  cheese 
causes  the  butter  while  being  heated  to  become  turbid, 
and  the  deposit,  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  frying 
pan,  produces  or  facilitates  the  phenomenon  called 
catching.  In  these  circumstances  a fry  easily  becomes 
impure,  and  acquires  a disagreeable  taste.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  purify  all  such  butter  by  the 
application  of  heat  in  order  to  make  it  suitable  to 
the  production  of  puff-paste  and  short-paste  and  other 
pastry  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  corrective  treatment  of  butter  by  its  clarifica- 
tion by  heat,  which  would  exclude  both  water  and  salt 
by  necessity,  and  result  in  a uniform  article,  common 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  well  ki.own  as  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies  under  the  name 
of  ghee,  has  made  no  progress  whatever  in  this  country. 
And  this  omission  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that 
cooks  and  housewives,  trade  bakers  and  confectioners, 
and  caterers  of  all  kinds,  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  virtues  and  use  of  ghee. 
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Butter  to  be  clarified  is  subjected  in  suitable  vessels 
to  the  influence  of  bottom  heat,  until  the  butter  is  not 
only  reduced  to  oil,  but  is  heated  to  a temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  higher  frying  heat,  called  by  French 
cooks  friture  chaiide,  namely,  420  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
or  216  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  high  degree  of  heat,  the  butter 
evolves  water  with  ebullition,  then  assumes  a quiet 
surface,  and  gradually  deposits  its  salt,  if  any,  and  its 
caseine,  which  adheres  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
vessel.  When  the  butter  is  quite  clear  and  transparent, 
it  has  to  be  poured  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  has 
been  clarified  into  another,  and  allowed  to  cool  and 
crystallise  therein.  In  these  operations  great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  any  accident  by  spilling  or  by 
the  spirting  of  the  hot  fat,  as  this  causes  scalds  which 
are  difficult  to  heal.  During  the  process  of  heating 
the  butter  it  should  not  be  stirred,  as  any  mechanical 
commotion  would  prevent  the  salt  and  caseine  from 
settling  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  vessel,  and  would 
make  the  decanting  of  the  fluid  clarified  butter  less  easy 
and  complete. 

The  Management  of  Dripping. — The  various  kinds  and 
uses  of  dripping  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  cooks 
and  housewives.  Not  all  dripping  requires  clarification, 
and  some  is  much  better  for  not.  having  undergone  this 
process.  To  judge  of  its  quality,  it  should  always  be 
tasted.  When  dripping  from  roasted  meat  is  coloured 
brown,  e.g.  at  the  bottom  of  the  congealed  cake  or  in  its 
substance,  it  contains  brown  meat  extract,  which  gives  it 
so  good  a taste  that  many  prefer  it  to  butter.  Therefore 
clarification  should  only  be  effected  upon  tested  speci- 
mens, that  have  been  found  to  contain  scorched 
materials,  and  for  a distinct  purpose.  The  fat  which 
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has  oozed  out  of  a boiling  ham,  or  that  grilled  out  of  the 
uneaten  fat  of  a boiled  ham,  is  very  valuable,  especially 
for  frying,  and  should  be  carefully  husbanded  in  every 
household. 

The  Fallacy  of  Whole  Meal  Bread. — While  always 
keeping  our  mind  open  for  the  reception  of  new 
discoveries,  we  have  to  avoid  certain  innovations 
which  are,  in  fact,  retrogressions,  and,  from  the 
fallacies  involved  in  them  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  public, 
belong  to  the  class  of  fads  promoted  by  benevolent  but 
injudicious  people.  Such  a fad  is,  or  was,  “ Whole  Meal 
Bread  f bread  from  wheat  with  the  bran  left  in  it  and 
ground  to  a fine  powder,  which  was  to  be  more 
nutritious  than  the  white  wheaten  bread,  and  was  to 
relieve  at  once  poverty  and  want.  Mankind  have  for 
ages  used  all  their  ingenuity  to  separate  the  siliceous,  hard, 
indigestible  rind  of  grain  or  com,  which  in  grinding 
becomes  isolated  as  bran,  because  they  have  found  that 
this  very  bran  is  indigestible  to  them,  and  not  even  safe 
for  horses  to  eat,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  intestinal 
calculi  of  millers’  horses,  due  to  the  masses. ofbran  which 
they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  eat.  And  now  all  the 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  light,  white  wheaten  bread 
are  to  be  abandoned  in  order  to  humour  a fallacy  of 
chemical  analysts,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
physiological  laws  of  nutrition  I We  give  the  fullest 
credit  to  the  philanthropic  sentiments  of  the  ladies  who 
move  in  this  sort  of  national  economy,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  the  adoption  of  bread  containing  the  bran,  falsely 
called  whole  meal  bread,  would  not  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  classes  whose  staff  of  life  is  bread. 

The  fallacy  of  “ whole  meal  bread  ” has  lately  passed 
into  a new  phase.  The  wheat  is  now  deprived  of 
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the  outer  bran,”  which  is  removed,  whence  it  appears 
that  two  kinds  or  layers  of  bran  are  distinguished — an 
outer  and  an  inner.  Anyhow,  the  meal  no  longer 
includes  the  bran.  So  the  “ whole  meal  bread  " of  the 
new  formula  has  lost  its  raison  d'etre. 

Fresh  versus  Stale. — Many  materials  or  products  of 
culinary  art  either  suffer  from  or  are  improved  by 
keeping.  Among  the  latter  are  many  kinds  of  meat. 
Thus  beef  and  mutton  must  be  hung — that  is,  exposed 
to  air,  to  undergo  the  chemical  changes  which  make 
the  meat  tender  to  the  teeth  after  it  has  been  cooked. 
Game  and  venison  may,  or  mostly  must,  be  kept,  until 
the  flesh  has  attained  a degree  of  flavour  which  in 
butchers’  meat  would  be  intolerable,  and  yet  in  them 
develops  the  highest  degree  of  gustatory  excellence. 
On  the  other  hand,  fish  and  shell-fish  cannot  be  too 
fresh  for  immediate  consumption  ; as  regards  a few 
fish  this  rule  is  relative,  and  depends  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  material  is  wanted.  Salmon,  to  be  crimped, 
should  be  quite  fresh  ; but  if  it  is  required  to  be  tender 
when  boiled,  the  form  in  which  we  usually  get  it,  it  must 
be  kept  for  some  time  to  undergo  the  necessary  changes. 
Most  vegetables  lose  flavour,  crispness,  and  colour  by  be- 
ing kept.  Asparagus  loses  its  tenderness  in  a few  hours 
when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  and  quickly  becomes  stringy 
and  hard.  The  etiolated  vegetables,  which  have  been 
made  colourless  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  such  as  endive, 
lettuce,  celery,  seakale,  and  others,  must  be  protected 
from  light  up  to  the  moment  of  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  else  they  become  at  once  coloured,  stringy,  hard, 
and  deteriorated  in  taste.  The  greatest  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  potatoes,  particularly  freshly  dug-up  or  newly 
grown,  not  quite  ripe  ones,  by  their  being  exposed  to 
light ; they  then  immediately  form  some  solanin  in 
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their  substance,  which  gives  them  a raw,  unpleasant 
taste,  irremovable  by  cooking.  All  store  potatoes 
should,  therefore,  be  always  kept  in  a dark  cellar,  and 
not  exposed  to  light  until  the  time  has  arrived  for  their 
culinary  preparation. 

Many  dishes  and  kitchen  products  require  to  be 
eaten  in  the  freshly  cooked  condition,  or  in  a hot  state 
re-established  by  warming  or  toasting,  or  other  form 
of  re-heating.  This  distinction  applies  to  so  many 
things  that  they  can  hardly  be  enumerated.  Many 
people  prefer  warmed  or  toasted  bread  to  the  stale, 
or,  as  bakers  call  it,  the  rough  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  consider  stale  bread  more  whole- 
some, at  least,  for  themselves,  than  fresh  or  newly  baked 
bread.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  reasons  for  this 
preference,  which  originated  in  times  when  bread  was 
generally  made  of  rye,  was  baked  once  a week  or  a 
fortnight,  and  was  kept  in  store  until  it  had  become  set 
or  rough,  it  is  certain  that  with  the  wheaten  bread  now 
daily  spreading  more  amongst  mankind  everywhere,  no 
such  inconveniences  arise  as  were  supposed  to  interdict 
the  use  of  newly-baked  rye  bread.  The  beautiful  light 
white  bread  of  the  English  bakers,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  perfection  at  the  Bakery  Exhibitions,  is  a real  luxury, 
by  its  taste  and  digestibility,  and  with  the  addition  of 
some  milk,  cheese,  or  beef-tea  and  meat,  forms  a most 
nutritious  and  enjoyable  food. 

The  difference  between  newly-baked  and  stale  pro- 
ducts becomes  emphasised  in  articles  of  confectionery. 
The  consumer  should  always  taste  them  before  he  pur- 
chases them,  and  ascertain  the  date  of  their  confection. 
Many  things  get  hard  and  dry,  to  the  extent  of  endanger- 
ing the  teeth  of  those  who  venture  to  chew  them,  while 
articles  such  as  ginger-nuts  require  to  be  kept  in  the 
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ambient  air  of  the  store-room  to  become  soft  and  chew- 
able. 

Cassarip. — Among  sauces  with  specific  ingredients 
is  cassarip,  the  condensed  juice  or  extract  of  the 
tubers  of  the  manioc,  or  manihot  plant,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  latropha,  a name  expressive  of  the  assumed 
healing  and  nourishing  properties  of  the  plant. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  negroes 
or  the  slave-traders  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  • it  thrives,  and  nourishes  a large  population. 
Its  tubers  become  very  large,  even  of  the  size  of 
a man’s  thigh ; by  comminution  and  drying  it  yields 
a material  called  couaque,  which  can  be  cooked  like 
pulped  potato  ; when  its  starch  is  partly  washed  out, 
the  pulp  becomes  cassava,  which  is  dried  in  cakes, 
and  is  edible  after  being  cooked  in  puddings.  The  mere 
starch  is  called  moussache,  which,  when  dried  on  hot 
iron  plates,  becomes  cooked  and  transformed  into 
tapioca.  When  the  tubers  are  rasped  and  pressed, 
they  give  out  a milky  juice  which,  while  fresh,  is 
poisonous  to  man  and  other  animals,  but  loses  its 
deleterious  qualities  in  thirty-six  houra  W”hen  this 
juice  is  condensed  to  a treacle-like  extract  it  becomes 
cassarip. 

Cassarip  is  probably  a relatively  late  discovery.  It 
is  a brown,  slightly  sweet,  aromatic,  thick  extract,  which 
communicates  an  extraordinary  savoury  taste  to  meat% 
gravies  or  to  broth  which  is  not  very  strong  in  itself. 
It  must  be  well  sterilised  before  being  bottled  for  trans- 
port, as  it  is  liable  to  pass  into  slow  alcoholic 
fermentation,  burst  the  bottle,  and  become  lost.  The 
sterilised  extract,  or  that  which  has  been  fermented, 
whereby  it  loses  none  of  its  agreeable  properties  for 
the  production  of  sauce,  will  keep  for  an  indefinite 
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period — according  to  my  experience,  more  than  ten 
years. 

Pepper-pot. — In  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  e.g.  Cayenne,  the  Cassarip  is  used  by  all 
classes,  particularly  the  white  inhabitants,  for  the 
production  of  a dish  called  pepper-pot,  which  has  many 
excellent  nutritive  and  economical  qualities.  It  can  be 
prepared  on  its  own  merits  and  consumed  like  any 
ragout,  or  it  can  be  used  to  render  palatable  broken 
roast  or  boiled  meat,  even  what  in  culinary  phrase 
is  called  scraps,  mutton  excepted.  The  most  suitable 
ingredients  are  roast,  grilled  or  fried  pork,  veal,  beef,  fowl 
and  game,  rabbit  and  hare.  The  ingredients,  chopped, 
with  the  addition  of  any  bones  that  have  flesh  adhering 
to  them,  are  placed  in  a deep  saucepan,  together  with 
any  residues  of  first  gravy,  and  are  then  covered  with 
a strong  mixture  of  cassarip  and  broth,  or  water.  To 
this  are  added  some  salt,  a little  sugar,  and  a number  of 
the  small  pepper-pods  called  “ chillies.”  The  whole  is 
then  cautiously  stewed,  until  the  meat,  well  penetrated, 
is  tender,  and  comes  off  the  bones.  The  West  Indians 
appoint  a special  saucepan  for  the  dish,  which,  having 
served  for  one  meal,  can  be  added  to  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  almost  any  kind  of  meat,  as  described.  It  must 
be  heated  daily,  and  allowed  to  cool  with  the  lid  off  for 
concentration  ; from  time  to  time,  the  bones,  e.g.  of 
#fowls,  game  or  rabbit,  are  removed,  and  the  sauce  is 
strained  through  a tammy,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive 
further  additions.  It  is  a convenient  dish,  which  may 
be  warmed  at  any  moment  and  made  to  form  part  of 
any  meal.  When  served  the  ragout  is  not  taken  out 
of  the  pot,  but  is  dispensed  directly  from  the  pot, 
which  is  placed  on  the  table. 

Trassi. — Another  specific  material  for  addition  to 
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sauces  and  soups,  ragouts  and  other  dishes  is  Trassi, 
a preparation  of  universal  use  in  Java,  and  probably 
in  other  Asiatic  islands  as  well.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
a direct  analogue,  perhaps  the  original  or  survival,  of  the 
Garum  of  the  ancient  Romans.  With  a view  to  the 
better  appreciation  of  this  ancient  essence  of  sauce  I 
will  summarise  the  information  about  it  as  given  in 
‘‘  The  Spirit  of  Cookery  ” : — Garum  (of  the  Romans, 
as  related  by  Pliny)  was  a celebrated  fish  sauce 
made  of  fish,  and  to  be  eaten  with  fish.  According 
to  Pliny  it  had  originally  for  its  basis  the  flesh  of 
shrimps,  which  derives  probability  from  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  name  for  shrimp  is  garos,  the  Latin  garus.  It 
always  retained  the  name  which  recalled  its  origin. 
Pliny  reports  that  the  later  makers  of  garum  macerated 
the  “ intestines  ” of  fish  in  water  impregnated  with  salt, 
until  putrefaction  began  to  show  itself ; they  then  added 
parsley  and  vinegar. 

A thick  garum  also  was  prepared,  and  was  said  to  be 
obtained  by  allowing  the  entrails  and  other  parts  gener- 
ally thrown  away  to  liquefy  in  salt  (brine  ?).  At  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  fish  termed  scomber  was  said  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; of  this  either  the  gills  and  intestines  ” (probably 
the  roe),  or  only  the  blood,  taken  directly  the  fish  left 
the  water,  were  alleged  to  be  employed.  The  makers 
thus  were  said  to  obtain  a precious  liquid,  which  the 
further  ingredients  and  treatment,  and  the  care  necessary 
for  its  production  and  preservation,  rendered  so  dear, 
that  eight  pints  of  it  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  sterling.  The  most  esteemed  garum  was  that 
from  Antipolis  and  from  Dalmatia.  Horace  praises 
that  from  Byzantium.  Into  this  compound  mushrooms 
greatly  entered.  An  island  near  Carthagena  was  called 
Scombraria,  because  here  many  scombers  were  taken. 
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Here  also  a company  was  established  which  manu- 
factured garum,  and  this  was  considered  the  best,  and 
called  garum  sociorum.  The  word  scomber  has  been 
variously  interpreted — on  the  one  side  as  mackerel,  on 
the  other  as  tunny.  The  vessel  in  which  the  ingredients 
were  placed  was  opened  at  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
and  the  rich  garum  taken  out.  A garum  was  also  made 
from  anchovies — it  is  said  from  the  livers,  macerated  in 
vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  garlic,  white  wine,  and 
sweet  herbs.  The  livers  of  red  mullet  were  also  used 
in  the  making  of  garum.  In  this  case  not  only  the 
liver  but  the  whole  trail  is  employed,  and  a prepara- 
tion similar  to  that  from  the  trail  of  woodcocks  and 
snipes  is  the  result. 

But  without  following  further  the  literature  of  the 
varieties,  imitations,  and  forgeries  of  garum,  or  the 
fables  and  evidently  intentionally  misleading  statements 
regarding  its  manufacture,  there  remains  the  fact  that 
the  trassi  of  Java  and  the  garum  of  Rome  are  identical, 
both  being  made,  by  a process  of  decomposition,  etc.,  from 
shrimps,  with  the  addition  of  other  small  fishes ; and  both 
being  added  as  essence  to  cooked  dishes.  In  the  Levant 
the  word  garum  still  exists,  and  is  used  to  signify  a kind 
of  pickle  for  fish.  Bose  relates  that  ‘‘the  inn-keepers 
of  Constantinople  (Byzantium)  preserve  in  garum  the 
cooked  fish  not  consumed  in  the  day.” 

Henry  O.  Forbes,  in  his  work,  “A  Naturalist’s 
Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,”  published  in 
1885,  in  describing  his  sojourn  at  Genteng,  in  Bantam, 
Java,  speaks  of  “ a vile  odour  which  permeated  the 
whole  air  within  a wide  area  of  the  market  place, 
attributed  by  many  to  the  piles  of  salt  and  dried  fish, 
but  which  really  proceeded  from  a compound  sold 
in  round  black  balls,  called  trassi."  He  one  day 
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observed  it  in  and  around  his  house,  and  searched  every- 
where for  the  cause  of  the  odour,  until  he  found  it  in  his 
kitchen  in  the  shape  of  a compact  parcel  done  up  m a 
banana  leaf.  The  cook  informed  him  it  was  trassi, 
good  for  eating  in  a stew,  and  that  he,  Forbes,  had  been 
eating  it  in  his  dishes.  Forbes  threw  it  away,  but  he  had 
then  to  learn  that  with  every  dish,  native  or  European, 
which  he  had  eaten  since  his  arrival,  this  “ Extract  of 
Decomposition,”  as  he  terms  it,  was  mixed  as  a flavour- 
ing, and  he  adds  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
convince  himself  that  he  would  come  by-and-by  know- 
ingly to  eat  it  daily  without  the  slightest  abhor- 
rence. Dampier,  who  mentions  trassi  in  his  “ Voyage,” 
seems  to  have  formed  his  acquaintance  with  it  in  a more 
philosophic  spirit  than  Forbes,  for  he  describes  it  as 
follows  : “ Trassi  is  a composition  of  a strong  savour,  yet 
a very  delightsome  dish  to  the  natives.  To  make  it  they 
throw  a mixture  of  shrimps  and  small  fish  into  a sort  of 
meat  pickle  made  with  salt  and  water,  and  put  it  into  a 
tight  earthen  vessel.  The  pickle  being  thus  weak,  it 
I keeps  not  the  fish  firm  and  hard,  neither  is  it  probably 
so  designed,  for  the  fish  are  never  gutted.  Therefore  in 
' a short  time  they  turn  all  to  mash  in  the  vessel ; and 
when  they  have  lain  thus  a good  while,  so  that  the  fish 
is  reduced  to  a pulp,  they  then  draw  off  the  liquor  into, 
j fresh  jars  and  preserve  it  for  use.  The  mashed  fish 
that  remains  behind  is  called  trassi.  'Tis  rank  scented  ; 
yet  the  taste  is  not  altogether  unpleasant,  but  rather 
savoury  after  one  is  a little  used  to  it.” 

Spices. — A culinary  study  of  spices  and  their  use 
is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  cooks.  Their  selection, 
appropriation,  form,  quality,  require  great  experience ; 
j and  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  whether  they 
I should  be  applied  in  the  whole  or  ground  state,  or  in 
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the  state  of  extract  and  tincture.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  preservative  herbs,  such  as  the  leaves  of  true 
laurel,  or  bay,  dill,  and  tarragon,  which  impart  an 
agreeable  taste  and  flavour,  as  for  instance  to  pure 
vinegar-preserved  pickles,  and  counteract  the  destructive 
tendency  of  moulds,  fungi,  and  yet  lower  organisms. 
Many  cooks  understand  the  management  of  pot-herbs 
so  little  that  they  boil  their  flavour  away  again,  after 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  introduce  them  I 


VI. — A SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE 
OF  COOKERY. 

An  intelligible  account  of  the  cooking  of  the  ancients 
can  be  collected  only  with  difficulty  from  the  classic 
writers  of  antiquity.  Even  works  dealing  solely  with 
cookery  frequently  do  not  admit,  in  many  parts,  of  easy 
interpretation.  One  of  the  earliest  collections  of  cooking 
recipes  is  the  appendix  to  the  work  on  Rural  Economy 
by  Cato  of  Utica  {De  Re  Rusticd).  Probably  it  com- 
prises the  notes  collected  by  the  author’s  female 
ancestors ; it  is  interesting  because  it  contains  the 
earliest  recipes  of  several  cakes,  such  as  the  placenta, 
i.e.  white  curd  cake,  and  the  scriblita,  a fried  fermented 
dough,  such  as  a beignet  or  a Belrin  pancake  is  in 
the  present  day.  Cato  also  describes  the  fermented 
cabbage,  or  “Sauer -kraut”  of  the  Germans,  and 
attributes  to  it  extraordinary  digestive  qualities. 
When  you  have  eaten  a complete  dinner,  he  says, 
and  follow  it  with  a plate  full  of  “ crambef  the  stomach 
will  digest  its  contents  so  quickly  that  you  can  imme- 
diately eat  another  dinner  1 A similar  fable  is  related  of 
some  cheese  digesting  an  oyster  on  the  shell. 
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*We  find  practical  notes  in  later  writers,  such 
as  Horace,  Seneca,  and  others,  but  the  earliest 
systematic  work  on  cookery  is  entitled  “ Apicius,” 
probably  written  by  an  African  of  the  name  of 
Caelius.  On  this  the  learned  English  physician 
Lister  published  a commentary  in  1709.  When 
“ Apicius " was  written,  the  art  of  cookery  must 
have  been  greatly  developed,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
read  many  of  the  prescriptions  in  this  book  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  recipes  in  which 
the  natural  ingredients  of  food  are  so  comminuted,  con- 
founded, and  overlaid  with  flavours  and  spices  that  they 
could  not  by  any  means  produce  a pleasant  impression 
on  the  palate,  or  be  wholesome  for  the  stomach.  I hold 
all  such  unintelligible  passages  to'be  corruptions,  partly 
by  omission,  partly  by  later  additions  effected  by 
ignorant  persons,  principally  copying  clerks.  It  appears, 
too,  that  many  of  the  prescriptions  are  alternatives 
which  have  been  clumsily  strung  together  as  if  they 
were  parts  of  a single  process.  It  is  owing  to  this  that 
experiments  made  at  various  periods  to  cook  according 
to  “ Apicius  ” have  failed. 

Another  Roman  record  concerning  cookery  has 
been  preserved  in  the  work  of  Athenaeus,  entitled 
“ Deipnosophistai."  This  is  a report,  in  fifteen  books,  of 
conversations  on  many  matters  concerning  the  table, 
luxury,  and  pleasure,  which  took  place  during  a series  of 
elegant  dinners  given  by  a rich  and  learned  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Larensius,  at  which  the  author  Ulpian, 
the  physician  Galenus,  an  unnamed  cynic  philosopher, 
and  Athenaeus  were  present.  The  cookery  served  at 
that  table  is  likened  by  Athenaeus  to  the  simplicity  of 
Homeric  times,  and  rated  far  below  that  of  “ Apicius  ” 
as  he  knew  it.  There  are  many  notes  on  food  and 
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cookery  in  Pliny,  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  form 
any  general  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  art. 

In  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  in  sub- 
sequent centuries  Italian  cookery  upheld  its  love  for 
frying  in  oil,  making  spiced  minces,  and  maintaining 
the  colour  and  shape  of  vegetables  as  much  as  possible  ; 
the  colour  of  green  vegetables,  in  particular,  they  were 
most  anxious  to  preserve,  or  even  to  improve  ; and  this 
tendency  it  is  that,  surviving  to  our  time,  has  seized 
many  French  manufacturers,  and  has  caused  them  to 
impregnate  their  fresh  and  tinned  preserved  green 
vegetables  with  copper. 

The  vast  preparations  which  the  Romans  made  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  Republic  and  in  the  first 
centuries  of  Imperial  rule  to  fill  cellar,  larder,  and 
kitchen  with  all  the  transportable  delicacies  of  the  known 
earth,  and  particularly  the  establishment  of  fish  reservoirs, 
piscincB,  must  have  been  accompanied  with  an  adequate 
expansion  of  the  art  of  cooking.  Unfortunately  the 
attention  of  authors  of  those  times  was  mainly  directed 
to  the  extravagances  of  the  luxurious,  and  not  to  the 
methods  of  the  prudent,  or  even  of  the  generous  and 
splendid,  householders,  and  thus  we  are  not  able  to 
obtain  any  account  of  the  good  and  elegant  dishes  that 
were  current  in  those  times. 

If  the  rolls  of  antiquity  are  very  scanty  as  regards 
any  information  on  the  art  of  cookery,  a study  of  the 
different  phases  of  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  14th 
century  is  even  less  productive.  About  this  time 
English  cookery  arose  to  a large  extent  upon  Teuton 
and  Norman  precedents,  such  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
the  Normans  brought  with  them  and  continued  to 
practise  and  develop.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
a consideration  of  the  peculiarities,  the  processes,  and 
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the  names  of  materials  and  products ; and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  mode  of  living  of  the  higher  strata  of 
society  confirm  this  proposition. 

The  oldest  work  on  cookery  which  describes 
English  art  and  practice,  and  is  written  in  the  English 
tongue,  dates  from  the  14th  century,  and  is  a manuscript 
on  parchment.  Its  main  title  is  The  Roll  of  Cury, 
where  “ cury  ” stands  as  an  abbreviation  for  “ cookery.” 
The  preface  says  that  the  work  had  been  compiled  with 
the  assent  and  advice  of  the  Masters  of  Physick  (i.e. 
medicine)  and  Philosophy  who  resided  at  the  Court  of 
King  Richard  the  Second,  by  the  master-cooks  of  that 
monarch.  It  has  an  interesting  history,  which  is  partly 
inscribed  on  the  MS.  itself.  According  to  this  inscrip- 
tion, the  MS.  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Edward  Stafford,  the  grandson  of  the  executed  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  Of  the  wheieabouts  of  the  MS. 
during  the  first  two  centuries  following  its  completion 
we  have  no  information  ; it  again  disappears  after  its 
presentation  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  until  it  suddenly 
comes  to  light  again  amongst  the  MSS.  of  an  Earl  of 
Oxford  which  are  to  be  sold  at  auction.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  purchased  by  one  James  West,  and  at 
the  death  of  this  gentleman  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Curator  of  the  British  Museum,  Gustavus  Brander. 
It  was  James  West  who  caused  the  learned  Pegge 
to  write  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  work,  and 
then  published  the  whole  in  print  at  his  own  expense. 

To  the  printed  pages  of  this  Roll  there  is  attached 
in  Pegge’s  work  a reproduction  of  an  old  MS.  cookery 
book  from  a.d.  1381,  which  consists  of  two  parts  : the 
first  describes  the  production  of  dishes  in  58  "nyms,” 
or,  as  we  now  say,  “ recipes  ” ; the  second  describes  the 
preparation  of  fish  in  33  “ nyms.”  The  word  *^nym  ” 
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is  a form  of  the  imperative  of  the  German  '‘nehmen” — 
nimm,  i.e.  seize,  take,  or  use.  Although  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  MS.  are  different,  the  hand-writing  is  uni- 
form, and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  " nyms”  is  the  date 
“30  August,  1381,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.”  The 
language  and  orthography  are  appropriate  to  the  time, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collection  of  “ nyms  ” 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  the  Roll  was 
made.  The  dishes  described  are  intended  mainly  for 
use  on  the  great  tables  of  rich  houses,  or  at  social 
feasts  and  public  dinners ; this  is  clear  from  the 
recipes  for  the  cooking  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  the 
large  quantities  of  game  and  venison  to  be  prepared. 

In  the  printed  Roll,  as  well  as  in  the  MS.,  certain 
dishes  are  called  " messes,”  which  principally  represent 
soups,  potages,  ragouts,  hashes,  and  as  Pegge  expresses 
himself,  similar  “ hotches-potches.”  Pegge  adds  that 
entire  joints,  or  entire  animals,  like  fish  or  fowls,  were 
never  placed  upon  the  table,  but  always  divided  into 
small  coin-like  disks,  called  gobbets ; much  meat  was 
pounded  in  mortars,  and  some  mixed  dishes  or  messes 
received  their  names,  such  as  ''mortrews,”  or  “mor- 
terelys,”  from  such  treatment. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Pegge  that  because  in 
the  MS.  no  prescription  was  given  for  the  treatment 
of  entire  large  pieces  of  flesh,  such  as  joints,  legs, 
quarters,  and  loins,  they  were  not  served,  does  not  seem 
tenable.  Many  books  referring  to  housekeeping  do 
not  touch  upon  daily  commonplace  cookery,  however 
important,  and  describe  only  dishes  which,  being  either 
complicated,  or  made  of  rare  materials,  or  dependent 
upon  certain  seasons,  are  seldom  used. 

Now,  it  appears  from  this  MS.  that  the  use  of 
‘‘  broth  ” or  beef-tea  in  the  preparation  of  many  dishes, 
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soups,  sauces,  ragouts,  was  at  that  early  date  common 
among  English  cooks,  and  left  nothing  under  this  head 
for  French  cooks  to  discover.  This  beef-tea,  always 
called  broth,  and  apparently  not  made  from  other  meat 
than  beef,  was  simply  produced  by  the  boiling  of  large 
quantities  of  beef,  which  were  eaten  daily  after  the 
soup,  or  without  it,  as  the  first  course ; it  was  called 
brawn,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  meat,  gristle, 
and  fat  which  nowadays  bears  that  appellation.  Boiled 
ox-beef  with  mustard,  in  the  terms  of  the  time  ''  brawn 
with  mustard,”  is  mentioned  in  Russell's  ''  Book  of 
Nurture,”  which  was  written  about  fifty  years  after  our 
MS.,  therefore  about  1440,  as  the  first  course  at  every 
dinner.  In  England  the  boiled  beef  had  gradually  to 
yield  before  that  which  was  roasted  before  the  open 
fire,  and  now  the  broth  had  to  be  expressly  made  from 
additional  meat  called  gravy  beef.  The  Germans  have 
maintained  their  beef  after  soup — which  was  common 
to  all  Teutonic  nations  during  more  than  two  thousand 
years — the  longest ; but  are  now  also  in  process  of 
changing  it. 

I have  next  to  mention  an  English  work  "v^hich  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  history  of  English 
cookery.  Its  title  is  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  a Woman,” 
London,  1737.  It  consists  of  two  parts ; the  first  one 
gives  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  of  housekeeping, 
personal  demeanour,  in  the  didactic  style  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  such  as  might 
have  been  written  by  the  learned  and  distinguished 
wife  of  Pythagoras,  Theano  herself.  The  letters  of 
Theano,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
probably  influenced  the  conception  of  this  work.  The 
rules  belong,  at  all  events,  to  a time  different  from  our 
own ; though  beautifully  conceived  as  to  style,  women 
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of  our  days  would  be  offended  or  bored  by  what  they 
would  consider  as  self-evident,  and  would  lay  the 
admonition  aside  as  tedious.  For  our  present  purpose 
the  second  and  larger  part  of  the  book  is  the  more 
important.  It  counts  more  than  seven  hundred  pages, 
small  quarto,  and  is  the  best  practical  work  of  the' 
kind,  not  only  of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century,  but 
of  all  times.  It  is  thoroughly  English,  but  contains 
all  characteristic  dishes  of  the  French  kitchen  of  the 
17th  century  ; it  is  better  and  more  complete  than  the 
best  French  works  from  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century 
downwards. 

The  excellent  mode  of  cooking  described  in  this 
work  is  maintained  to  this  day  in  many  good  houses, 
and  in  such  a house  in  South  Scotland  it  was  that  I 
found  the  book  and  the  practice.  This  cookery  is 
practised  also  in  the  best  eating-houses  in  London,  as, 
for  example,  at  Simpson’s,  in  the  Strand,  founded  150 
years  ago  by  a former  cook  (and  author  of  a work  on 
cookery)  of  the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
now  belonging  to  a Company.  Even  Beauvilliers,  the 
typical  French  restaurateur,  in  his  work  “L’Art  du 
Cuisinier,”  becomes  enthusiastic  at  the  sight  or 
remembrance  of  English  rumpsteak,  and  declares  it 
to  be  better  than  all  the  French  arts,  which  he  says  can 
never  effectively  take  the  place  of  the  fine  English  meat. 

The  culinary  literature  of  what  I may  call  the 
modern  culture-world  begins  with  the  Renaissance  in 
the  15th  century,  when  the  Italians  extended  their 
artistic  strivings  to  the  table  ; the  dishes  were  to  be  not 
only  of  good  taste,  but  also  of  artistic  appearance.  The 
aesthetic  refinement  of  the  older  Italian  cookery 
was  carried  by  the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Medici  to 
the  Court  of  France.  The  condition  of  Italian  cookery 
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is  beautifully  represented  in  the  work  of  Bartolomeo 
Sacchi,  who  after  an  eventful  life  died  as  superintendent 
of  the  Vatican  Library  in  1480,  a hundred  years  after 
the  date  of  our  “ Roll  of  Cury.” 

After  Sacchi  wrote  two  physicians,  Baptista  Fiera 
(1490)  and  Baptista  Massa  (1471).  This  distinguished 
period  closes  with  the  works  of  Vincenzio  Cervio  (1581), 
Dominico  Romoli  (1560),  and  Bartolomeo  Scappi,  privy 
cook  of  Pope  Pius  V. 

The  Italian  art  of  cookery  travelled  early  into 
Germany,  directly  over  the  Alps,  as  is  testified  by  the 
many  cookery  books  published  in  Germany  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 

In  Spain  were  published  two  editions  of  the  cookery 
of  Robert  Nola,  who  was  cook  to  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples.  France  in  the  i6th  century  produced  two 
remarkable  works — that  of  Taillevant,  the  father  of 
French  sauces,  1500,  and  that  of  Pierre  Pidoux,  1543. 

In  this  century  also  were  published  a number  of 
German  cookery  books — one  especially  for  sick  persons, 
by  the  physician  Walter  Ryff,  1564;  one  by  Marx 
Rumpolt,  1564;  and  a third  by  Anna  Wecker  (1596), 
the  wife  of  a physician  at  Bale. 

In  the  17th  century  culinary  art  not  only  made 
practical  progress,  but  began  to  be  treated  theo- 
retically, as  the  publications  concerning  it  lost  to 
some  extent  the  character  of  curiosities.  The  most  cele- 
brated cookery  book  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
was  that  by  Frangois  Pierre  de  la  Varenne,  equerry  of 
the  kitchen  of  the  Marquis  d’Uxelles,  1654  (many 
editions  since  1699).  At  that  time  many  chief  cooks 
were,  like  Taillevant  and  Varenne,  persons  of  rank, 
either  by  birth,  or  raised  to  it  by  their  masters. 

In  the  1 8th  century  the  French  took  the  lead  in 
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cookery,  although  perhaps  as  many  works  on  the  art 
were  published  in  other  countries  as  in  France.  The 
'great  literature  begins  with  the  work  of  La  Chapelle 
(cook  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau),  “ Le 
Cuisinier  Moderne,"  1742,  in  five  volumes,  the  most 
instructive  work  on  cookery  in  any  language.  This  was 
followed  by  the  anonymous  work,  "Dons  de  Comus,” 
1758,  3 vols.,  and  this  by  another  anonymous  book,  " Les 
Petits  Soupers  de  la  Cour.”  Upon  this  followed  Antoine 
Beauvilliers’  "L'Art  de  Cuisinier,”  2 vols.,  1814.  In 
1826  was  published  Brillat  Savarin’s  "Physiologie  du 
Gout,”  a jeu  d' esprit  which  added  nothing  to  culinary 
art,  and  was  much  overrated  by  would-be  connoisseurs. 
The  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  system  of  cookery 
was  that  of  Marie  Antoine  Careme,  whose  publications 
are  scattered  over  many  years,  from  1815  to  1833,  when 
he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  chefs  of  George  IV.,  and 
of  other  great  personages.  For  English  culinary  literature 
he  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  Francatelli. 

England  is  rich  in  excellent  cookery  books,  full  of 
sound  sense  and  free  from  extravagance.  The  most 
celebrated  are  those  of  Kitchiner,  the  " Cook’s  Oracle,” 
1833;  Robinson,  on  the  "Art  of  Curing,  Pickling,  and 
Smoking,”  1846  ; andWyvern  (Colonel  Kenneth),  "Culi- 
nary Jottings  for  Madras,”  1878.  A modern  French 
work  is  by  Jules  Gouffe,  chef  to  the  Paris  Jockey  Club, 
"Le  Livre  de  Cuisine,”  1867  and  later  editions.  In 
Germany  a work  by  Rottenhofer,  cook  or  house-master 
to  the  late  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  is  considered  to 
represent  the  higher  festive  style. 

Of  special  publications  we  may  mention  that  of 
Robert  Warner,  " Antiquitates  Culinariae,”  dealing  with 
curious  features  of  the  cookery  of  the  Old  English. 
This  work  shows  the  almost  coarse  simplicity  of  the 
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mode  of  living  in  ancient  times,  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  high  clergy.  L.  E.  Ude’s  treatise,  “ The  French 
Cook,”  1829,  was  in  its  day  a book  of  note.  Of  French 
works  we  have  further  to  mention  the  dictionaries  of 
M.  de  Courchamps,  and  that  of  Alex.  Dumas.  Of  great 
importance  was  the  treatise  by  Francois  Appert  on  ''The 
Art  of  Conserving.”  What  is  now  called  tinning  was 
raised  to  a method  by  this  man,  although  the  mode 
of  preserving  by  heating  in  closed  vessels  was  known 
and  practised  before,  but  only  empirically,  not  on  a 
conscious  systematic  plan,  such  as  Appert  elaborated 
by  experiments  and  in  practice. 
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AUTHOR’S  NOTE. 


A WORD  should  be  said  as  to  the  proper  use  of  this  book,  and 
especially  to  the  more  inexperienced  reader  of  it.  Begin  at  the 
right  end.  Encounter  the  lesser  difficulties  first,  and  so  climb  the 
culinary  ladder  step  by  step.  Let  study  and  practical  work  go  hand 
in  hand ; but  strive  always  to  grasp  the  real  essence  of  the  particular 
recipe,  and  the  principles  involved  in  preparing  it.  To  attempt 
suddenly  some  elaborate  dish,  without  having  gone  over  this  pre- 
liminary ground,  is  to  sum  up  the  result  in  failure.  Make  and  bake 
a plain  loaf,  before  attempting  a rich  cake.  Try  to  send  a boiled 
potato  to  table  in  perfect  condition,  before  dealing  with  “ dressed  ” 
vegetables.  Learn  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  cooking  simple 
puddings,  pies,  and  joints,  before  attempting  puff  pastry  and  souffles  ; 
and  leave  elaborate  “ made  dishes  ” alone  until  the  sauces  or  gravies 
on  which  they  largely  depend  have  been  mastered.  In  this  way 
failures  will  be  trivial  and  rare,  and  even  these  full  of  instruction.  - 

The  Author  has  given  the  approximate  cost  of  recipes  wherever 
such  can  be  reasonably  stated,  which  is  in  the  majority  of  cases ; no 
truly  practical  treatise  can  state  the  cost  in  all.  Wherever  the 
approximate  cost  is  not  given,  it  is  either  because  such  is  almost  nil 
beyond  that  of  remnants  used  up  in  the  dish,  or  because  it  depends 
upon  ingredients  the  cost  of  which  is  highly  variable.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  all  recipes  into  which  stock  enters,  in 
part  or  as  the  foundation,  the  cost  is  given  exclusive  of  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  very  often  the  cost  of  stock  is  very  trifling ; 
while,  if  the  dish  is  made  from  fresh  meat  purchased,  the  price  of 
this  can  be  easily  added. 

The  Author  desires  to  acknowledge  her  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Jones  Brothers,  of  Down  Street,  W.,  for  permission  to  repro- 
duce in  this  work  a selection  from  those  Moulds,  for  various 
pui-poses,  which  they  manufacture  in  such  immense  variety.  The 
illustrations  of  moulds,  &c.,  scattered  through  the  following  pages 
include  several  registered  designs,  and  for  a few  of  them  her  thanks 
are  also  due  to  other  firms. 
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KITCHEN  PROCESSES. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

We  commence  this  work  with  a description  of  the  cardinal  processes  of 
cookery,  chiefly  in  their  relation  to  animal  food.  Many  details,  as  applied 
to  various  articles  of  diet,  will  be  given  under  their  respective  headings ; 
but  we  ask  especial  attention  not  only  to  the  following  paragraphs,  but 
also  to  the  introductory  portions  of  all  succeeding  chapters.  They  em- 
body those  general  hints  which  simplify  recipes,  and  which  cannot  be 
given  in  them,  save  by  much  repetition. 

No  deviation  from  the  principles  enforced  in  the  following  pages 
should  or  need  be  made,  however  much  the  approximate  time  laid  down 
for  the  cooking  may  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stove  or  other 
apparatus.  For  instance,  everyone  who  has  had  any  experience  in  cook- 
ing, knows  how  much  ovens  vary,  and  this  is  but  a type  of  a thousand 
and  one  probable  departures  from  any  one  precise  standard.  To  be  able 
to  cope  with  such  difficulties,  should  the  necessity  arise,  is  the  duty  of 
most  women.  Nothing  will  enable  them  to  do  so  more  certainly  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  methods,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  these  in  the  preparation  of  the  homeliest  meal. 


Baking, — This  operation  is  closely 
allied  to  roasting,  and  we  may  place 
it  first  in  order  of  importance.  It  is, 
in  fact,  what  is  called  “ roasting  ” b}^ 
the  majority ; for  real  roasting  is 
dying  out,  at  any  rate  in  private 
houses  of  ordinary  dimensions.  It 
is  a most  convenient  method  of  cook- 
ing, and  if  carefully  performed  there 
are  few  objections  to  it,  either  on  the 
ground  of  flavour  or  economy.  The 
c* 


chief  conditions  are  a regular  supply 
of  heat  from  all  parts  of  the  oven, 
due  ventilation,  and  a double  baking- 
tin  (Fig.  1),  by  which  the  decomposi- 
tion and  burning  of  the  dripping  are 
avoided.  Some  people  assert  that  a 
baked  joint  alwa}’s  has  an  unpleasant 
taste,  but  when  this  is  the  case  a dirty 
oven  is  the  usual  cause.  Mr.  Mattieu 
Williattis,  a high  authority,  contends, 
however,  that  a joint  cooked  in  a clean 
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oven,  and  over  water — i.e.,  in  a double 
pan — will  compare  very  favourably 


mastering  of  the  flues  is  a desideratum 
in  the  first  instance. 


Fig.  1— Double  Bakino-Tin. 


with  a “ roast,”  however  juicy ; and  he 
suggests  a very  fair  test  to  the  sceptical, 
viz.,  that  a jiieceof  moat  be  cut  in  two, 
the  one  half  baked  and  the  other 
roasted,  the  results  to  bo  noted  with 
care. 

The  double  pan  above  referred  to 
is  best ; but'  joints  and  other  dishes 
can  also  be  baked  on  a meat-stand 
with  legs  (Fig.  2),  which  can  he  used 
in  an  ordinary  tin  of  sufficient  depth 
to  prevent  the  splashing  over  of  the 
fat  into  the  oven.  In  purchasing  such 
a meat-stand,  a good-sized  one  should 
be  chosen,  as  it  will  be  found  useful 


Fig.  2. -Meat-Stand  with  Legs. 


when  a number  of  small  articles  have 
to  be  baked. 

That  there  are  ovens  and  ovens 
goes  without  saying ; but  the  ranges 
and  kitcheners  of  the  present  day  leave 
but  little  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  their 
baking  powers  are  concerned.  Most 
kinds  have  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction, and  in  order  that  the 
“ bakes  ” may  turn  out  well,  a thorough 


It  is  very  important  that  the  oven 
be  large  enough  to  take  the  joint  com- 
fortably ; some  ovens  have  a tendency 
to  get  very  hot  on  one  side,  therefore 
frequent  tui'ning  is  needed  to  avoid 
burning,  and  frequent  turning  takes 
time  ; besides,  every  inrush  of  cold  air 
lowers  the  heat.  Then,  many  of  the 
small  stoves  of  a portable  kind  bake 
satisfactorily  enough  while  shut  up, 
but  should  the  top  be  required  for 
grilling  or  frying,  the  oven  quickly 
loses  heat.  Therefore,  a.  fair-sized  stove- 
oven,  for  even  a small  family,  where 
baking  is  a regular  thing,  will  be  most 
satisfactory,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
most  economical. 

The  rules  for  baking  are,  in  principle, 
identical  with  those  for  roasting  (q.v.) : 
viz.,  a large  amount  of  heat  at  starting, 
gradual  cooking  aftei'wards,  and  plenty 
of  basting.  To  ensure  the  first  the 
oven  must  be  hot.  A joint  put  into  a 
cold  oven  (we  speak  comparatively), 
and  warmed  through  gradually  before 
it  begins  to  cook,  is  robbed  of  its 
flavour,  and  will  be  almost  tasteless. 
Lay  the  meat  fattest  side  uppermost ; 
but,  however  fat,  have  in  the  tin  some 
hot  dripping,  and  baste  thoroughly  ; a 
lump  of  dripping  put  into  a cold  tin, 
and  left  to  melt  with  the  joint,  is  not 
the  same  thing,  and  makes  as  much 
difference  as  does  the  cold  oven. 

The  average  time  required  is  about  the 
same  as  for  roasting  (q.v.),  but  ovens 
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vary  too  much  to  allow  more  than  an 
approximate  specification.  In  some,  a 
joint  would  be  done  in  less  time  than 
at  an  ordinary  open  fire  ; again,  at  the 
fire  of  a large  grate  in  an  hotel  or  a 
college,  the  same  joint  would  be  cooked 
more  quickly  than  in  a small  oven 
with  erratic  tendencies.  The  main 
point  is,  get  to  know  your  particular 
oven  and  its  workings,  then  treat  it 
properly  by  keeping  it  clean  inside; 
and  in  order  that  it  may  receive  its  due 
amount  of  heat,  see  that  the  flues  are 
regularly  and  thoroughly  swept. 

A last  hint : Do  not,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  or  dishing  the  meat,  stick  a 
fork  into  the  leanest  and  best  part ; a 
couple  of  good-sized  wooden  spoons  are 
useful,  as  they  form  a good  support 
for  a large  piece  ; or  a foi’k  or  wooden 
skewer  may  be  used  if  the  fat  or  skinny 
portion  only  is  pierced.  The  thing  to 
avoid  is  making  holes  in  the  juicy  part, 
which,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
always  seems  to  be  the  part  to  suffer. 

This  is  the  age  of  invention ; but,  so 
far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  brought  out 
two  handy  articles  for  which  we  think 
there  would  be  a ready  sale.  One  is  an 
automatic  baster — i.e.,  a receptacle  for 
dripping  to  be  suspended  over  the 
meat ; and  the  second  is  a revolving 
meat-stand.  The  use  of  two  such 
articles  would  certainly  reduce  con- 
siderably the  time  spent  in  attending 
to  a baked  joint,  while  the  cooking 
process  would  be  facilitated  by  the 
more  evenly-regulated  temperature. 

Barding. — See  Larding. 

Boiling. — Meat  for  boiling  should 
be  freshly  killed  : if  hung  as  for  roast- 
ing, the  colour  suffers,  and  if  the  least 
tainted  the  dish  will  be  spoilt.  The 
water  should  boil  when  the  meat  is 
put  in,  and  be  kept  boiling  for  a few 
minutes  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
juices  ; a small  quantity  of  cold  water 
should  then  be  added — from  a gill  to 
half  a pint,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  boiling  water — ^in  order  to  reduce 
the  temperature ; after  which,  sim- 
mering point  should  be  maintained 


throughout.  The  scum-  should  be 
most  carefully  removed ; some  kinds 
of  meat,  as  heads  and  necks,  often 
throw  up  a good  deal,  even  after 
very  careful  -nmshing,  and  require 
attention  during  the  first  part  of 
the  time ; otherwise  the  lid  should 
be  kept  on  the  pot,  or  there  is  much 
loss  of  flavour.  Care,  too,  is  necessaiy 
to  prevent  smoking  over  an  open  fire. 
A large  quantity  of  water  robs  meat  of 
much  goodness,  and  only  just  enough 
to  cover  it  should  be  used ; while  the 
vessel-  should  be  adapted,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  joint;  one  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it  easily  is  better 
than  one  much  too  large. 


Fia.  3. — Boiling-Pot. 


In  Tig.  3 is  shown  a boiling-pot  of 
the  ordinary  shape ; such  are  usually 
made  of  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron, 
and  are  very  durable,  but  heavy. 
Block  tin  ones,  of  the  same  shape, 
preferably  with  a copper  bottom, 


Pig.  4. — Iron  Saucepan,  with  Tin  Potato 
Steamer. 


answer  the  same  purpose  for  close 
ranges,  or  gas  or  oil  stoves.  In  Fig.  4 
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a common  iron  saucepan,  with  block- 
tin  steamer  (see  Steami.no),  is  given, 
and  for  open  firejdaces  this  is  the 
most  durable  kind,  and  may  be  used 
for  either  boiling  or  steaming. 

The  time  required  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  meat  itself  and  its  thick- 
ness (see  Koastino)  ; the  average  for 
beef  and  mutton  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  per  pound,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  over.*  Veal  must 
have  rather  longer ; pork  needs  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  per  pound, 
according  to  age  and  thickness  ; a leg 
from  quite  a young  pig  should  have  at 
least  the  last-named  time. 

Many  leading  scientists  are  of  opinion 
that  meat  is  better  if  kept  at  a lower 
temperature  than  we  have  indicated, 
after  the  first  ten  minutes  or  so,  to 
form  the  outer  layer  of  solidified 
albumen,  from  190"  to  200°  being 
given  as  the  average  heat  required. 
Some,  too,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if 
meat  boils  at  all,  it  may  as  well 
cook  fast  and  furiously  as  slowly  and 
steadily,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
heat  of  the  water  is  the  same  in  either 
case  in  support  of  their  arguments. 
True  to  an  extent  ; but  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  result : for  all  are 
aware  that  in  fast  boiling  the  very 
knocking  about  of  a joint,  especially 
in  too  large  a pan,  will  reduce  it  to 
rags ; and  most  of  us  are  painfully 
familiar  with  the  bare  bone,  say,  of  a 
shank  of  mutton,  and  its  accompany- 
ing horny  flesh,  due  to  furious  boiling. 
In  the  case  of  tough  meat,  as  old 
fowls,  such  a severe  process  may  have 
its  advantages ; but  for  meat  of  good 
quality  the  ordinary  simmering  pro- 
cess — by  which  we  mean  just  a 
tiny  bubble  here  and  there  on  the 
surface — is  low  enough,  and  tender- 
ness and  good  flavour  may  be  relied 
on. 

Salt  or  no  salt  ? This  is  debatable 
ground.  Salt  increases  the  heat  of  the 
water — i.e.,  when  put  into  boiling 
water  it  wiU  reach  several  degrees 


* Reckon  the  time  from  the  first  bubbling 
up  after  the  cold  water  is  put  in. 


above  boiling  point,  according  to  the 
quantity  put  in  ; hence,  it  is  some- 
times recommended,  in  order  that  the 
increased  heat  may  the  more  effectually 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  juices  by 
closing  more  completely  the  surface. 
Others  contend  that  salt  produces 
hardness,  and  that  is  our  own 
opinion ; we  prefer  to  add  it,  in  minute 
quantity  only,  near  the  end  of  the 
boiling. 

Boiling  is  a wasteful  process  unless 
most  carefully  performed  and  use 
made  in  all  cases  of  the  pot  liquor ; not 
so  much  from  loss  of  weight,  for  figures 
seem  to  prove  less  loss  than  by  baking 
and  roasting,  but  by  reason  of  the 
escape  of  so  much  flavour  and  nutri- 
tion. We  will  now  turn  to  a brief 
consideration  of 

Boiling  Salted  Meats. — Here  the  ap- 
plication of  boiling  water  to  seal  up 
the  surface  pores  is  not  practicable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  meat,  by  salting, 
has  already  lost  a large  percentage  of 
albumen  and  other  nourishing  elements. 
Then,  as  salting  induces  hardness,  if 
put  into  boiling  water  the  meat  would 
become  harder  still,  and  by  locking  up, 
so  to  speak,  the  salt  within  the  meat, 
it  would  be  unpalatable.  We  may 
here  remark  that  we  are  referring  more 
particularly  to  lean  joints  of  beef,  ox- 
tongues, &c.,  which  should,  as  a rule, 
be  put  into  cold  water;  but  smaller, 
fatter  portions,  as  breasts  of  pork,  that 
have  been  in  pickle  only  a short  time, 
may,  after  washing,  be  put  on  in  tepid 
or  warm  water. 

The  time  for  boiling  salted  meats  is 
chiefly  regulated  by  the  time  it  has 
been  in  salt  and  its  thickness ; to  be 
wholesome,  it  must  be  cooked  long 
and  slowly,  and  nearly  double  the 
time  for  the  same  weight  of  fresh  meat 
must  be  given  in  some  instances. 
Frequent  skimming  is  necessary  ; and 
if  it  is  not  required  to  be  cut  while  hot, 
the  meat  will  be  more  tender  and  of 
fuller  flavour  if  left  in  the  liquor  until 
cool.  Usually  the  pot  liquor  is  too 
salt  to  be  of  much  use,  unless  it  can  be 
diluted  with  fresh  meat  liquor  or  stock 
from  bones  or  vegetables. 
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Braising. — This  is  literally  stew- 
ing in  a covered  pan  in  a small  quantity 
of  liquor,  heat  being  applied  from 
above  as  well  as  below  by  means  of 
hot  cinders,  which  are  placed  in  the 
lid  (hollowed  for  the  purpose) ; and  in 
the  meat,  or  whatever  may  be  braised, 
there  is  therefore  the  succulence  of  the 
best  stews,  with  the  appetising  brown- 


ness and  crispness  of  a roast.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  kind  of  pan  required  ; they 
are  usually  of  copper,  with  a tin 
drainer  inside,  and  oval  in  form,  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length. 
The  chief  art  consists  in  amalgamating 
the  various  ingredients — viz.,  vege- 
tables, herbs,  spices,  stock,  and  some- 
times wine,  in  suitable  proportions; 
and  with  ordinary  care  a savoury  dish, 
exquisitely  tender,  and  not  necessarily 
costly,  may  be  made,  while  no  method 
imparts  to  dry  meats  such  sapidity 
and  flavour.  Braising  requires  but 
little  attention,  and  all  that  has  been 
said  in  favour  of  stewing  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  this  process. 
Braised  meats  are  often  larded,  and 
ham  or  bacon  is  also  added  to  the 
foundation.  For  meat,  poultry,  &c., 
various  recipes  will  be  found  in  sub- 
sequent chapters.  But  as  the  braising- 
pan  is  rarely  met  with  in-  private 
houses  of  average  dimensions,  we 
think  it  well  to  add  that  a stew- 
pan  or  saute-pan  may  be  substituted 
for  the  proper  article,  and  if  care  be 
taken  to  give  a moderate  and  uniform 


degree  of  heat,  the  result  wiU  be  but 
little  inferior.  To  attain  the  requisite 
colour,  one  of  two  courses  must  be 
adopted.  Either  the  meat  must  be 
lightl}’’  browned  in  hot  fat  before 
braising,  or  it  can  be  finished  off  in  a 
sharp  oven  after  it  is  drained  from  the 
gravy.  This  is  the  better  plan  when 
it  has  been  larded,  as  the  object  of 
larding  is  to  improve  dry  meats,  though 
the  lardoons  themselves,  i.e.,  the  bacon 
used,  need  a final  crisping.  The  dish 
is  further  improved  both  in  flavour 
and  appearance  by  brushing  it  over, 
last  thing,  with  a little  liquid  glaze  or 
good  gravy  in  which  a morsel  of  iMat 
extract  has  been  dissolved.  The  vege- 
tables themselves  are  not  served  with 
the  braise,  but  used  to  impart  flavour  ; 
and  when  not  at  their  best  will 
answer  the  purpose,  that  is,  when 
out  of  condition  for  the  table.  Trim- 
mings of  vegetables  can  also  be  used 
up,  and  odds  and  ends  of  many 
kinds,  which  might  otherwise  be 
wasted,  can  be  relegated  to  the  brais- 
ing-pan  when  the  principles  are 
grasped,  care  being  taken  that  the 
flavourings  are  harmonious.  A veal 
bone  or  veal  trimmings  would  furnish 
gelatinous  material  and  improve  the 
gravy  while  imparting  no  pronounced 
flavour-  to  the  most  delicate  dish ; but 
to  add  game  bones  or  scraps  to  any 
braise  of  white  meat  or  poultry  would 
spoil  the  whole. 

Broiling'  is  quite  distinct  from 
grilling,  though  the  two  terms  are 
frequently  regarded  as  synonymous. 
The  result  is  also  totally  different,  for 
a grill  has  a peculiar  sweetness  which 
no  broil  possesses  (due  mainly,  to  the 
contact  with  the  fire,  and  the  conse- 
quent retention  of  the  gravy),  although 
it  may  be  very  good.  Broiling  is  also 
convenient,  and  needs  comparatively 
little  attention ; it  is  economical  too, 
as  it  answers  for  small  joints,  birds, 
&c.,  less  fire  being  needed  than  would 
suflice  to  heat  a side  oven  for  baking 
them.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
hanging-broilers,  or  toasters;  the  best, 
for  good-sized  pieees  of  meat,  are  the 
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double  ones,  with  a fitted  tin  pan 
underneath,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6. 


Fio.  6.— IIanotno  Broiler. 


Dutch  ovens  and  game  ovens  are 
very  useful,  and  serve  practically  the 
same  purpose,  while  their  hood-like 
shape  concentrates  the  heat  in  the 
same  way  as  a meat  screen.  The 
general  principles  may  be  regarded 
as  identical  with  grilling,  therefore  we 
refer  to  that  paragraph  for  details  of 
the  process ; and  when  a plain  gravy  is 
required  it  should  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a piece  of  roasted  or 
baked  meat. 

Clarifying  Pat.— The  proper 
clarification  of  fat,  dripping,  <kc., 
though  simple,  is  of  more  importance 
and  demands  fuller  treatment  than  is 
usually  given  to  it.  It  is  common  to 
meet  with  the  directions,  “ Take  some 
clarified  fat  or  dripping,”  &c.  &c.,  al- 
though perhaps  the  method  of  clarid- 
cation  is  passed  over.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  chapters  on  Pastry  and 
Cakes,  that  many  nice  dishes  may  be 
made  at  little  cost  in  houses  where 
clarified  fat  is  used  regularly ; and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  use  of  burnt 
or  unclarified  fat  is  the  ruin  of  many 
a dish  that  would  otherwise  be  whole- 
some and  palatable.  Clarified  fat  is 
also,  in  many  families,  the  cheapest 
and  best  to  use  for  frying  purposes. 

Dripping,  to  clarify. — A very  simple 
way  is  to  pour  the  dripping,  while  hot. 


into  a basin  containing  cold  water,  to 
each  quart  of  which  a saltspoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  should  be  added. 
These  quantities  are  enough  for  half  a 
pint  of  liquid  dripping.  Stir  for  a few 
times,  then  set  aside : when  cold  the 
dripping  will  be  firm,  and  can  be  re- 
moved in  a cake ; any  impuiities  must 
bo  scraped  from  the  bottom.  The 
skimmings  from  the  liquor  in  which 
meat,  bacon,  or  ham,  has  been  boiled, 
as  well  as  the  dripping  from  roast 
meat,  may  be  clarified  in  this  way. 

Another  way. — Pour  the  dripping, 
while  liquid  (or  leave  until  cold,  it 
makes  no  difference),  into  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water ; let  it  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  a few 
times ; then  pour  the  whole  out  in  a 
good-sized  bowl,  and  finish  as  before. 
This  is  the  more  useful  way,  when 
large  quantities  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  the  fat  will  keep  well.  In  hot 
weather  it  will  assist  the  “ setting  ” 
if  the  vessel  containing  the  fat  be  set 
in  a second  vessel  containing  cold 
waiter,  with  a handful  of  salt  to  the 
half  gallon.  If  wanted  quickly  set 
it  on  ice. 

It  is  always  important,  if  possible, 
to  keep  pork  dripping  in  a separate 
vessel.  Other  drippings  may  be  mixed, 
unless  there  is  a special  objection  to 
mutton  dripping,  then  that  must  be 
kej)t  apart ; but  if  treated  as  above, 
it  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  with 
no  disagreeable  flavour. 

Fat,  to  clarify. — The  fat  may  be 
cooked  or  uncooked,  or  mixed;  but  if 
cooked  fat  is  used  it  should  be  put  in 
towards  the  end,  not  with  the  raw  fat. 
Fat  from  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  can  be 
clarified  altogether.  The  trimmings 
of  joints,  chops,  steaks,  &c.,  skinny 
portions  of  suet,  and  all  similar  odds 
and  ends,  may  be  used  up.  See  that 
not  a particle  is  tainted,  or  any  bits  of 
lean  left  in.  Cut  all  up  small,  about 
half  an  inch  square.  If  the  home 
supply  runs  short,  fat  can  often  be 
bought  of  the  butcher  for  5d.  or  Gd. 
per  pound.  Put  all  into  an  iron 
saucepan,  and  add  enough  water  to 
create  steam ; half  a pint  will  suffice 
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for  four  pounds.  Boil  gently  with  the 
lid  ofi  (mind  it  does  not  get  smoked) 
for  a couple  of  hours,  or  more ; stir 
now  and  then.  When  done,  the  liquid 
portion  will  look  clear,  and  the  bits  of 
fat  will  be  brown,  dry,  and  shrivelled 
looking.  Let  it  cool  a little,  then 
strain  it  through  an  old  hair  sieve  in 
which  has  been  laid  a piece  of  muslin ; 
see  that  the  jar  or  basin  is  dry ; set 
it  by  until  cold,  when  a solid  cake 
of  nice  white  fat  will  be  the  result 
of  the  task.  This  is  some  little 
trouble ; for  that  reason  it  is  well  to 
prepare  several  pounds  at  a time.  Use 
this  for  frying  purposes  generall}', 
plain  cakes,  pastry,  and  the  like ; 
other  uses  for  it  are  referred  to  in 
various  parts  of  this  work. 

Fat,  Frying,  to  clarify  after  using. — 
It  is  not  necessary  to  clarify  fat  every 
time  it  is  used,  a good  deal  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  article  which  has 
been  fried  in  it ; but,  by  clarifying  it 
now  and  again,  it  may  be  kept  a good 
colour  for  some  time.  After  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire  it  must  cool  a while ; it 
would  be  dangerous  to  deal  with  it  in 
its  heated  condition.  It  should  then 
be  poured  into  a good-sized  basin  of 
water,  as  directed  for  the  clarification 
of  dripping,  and  finished  as  there  de- 
scribed. Whether  clarified  or  not,  it 
always  needs  straining ; if  poured  off 
carefully,  a good  deal  of  the  sediment 
will  be  left  behind  in  the  frying 
kettle;  this  should  be  wiped  out  with 
a coarse  cloth  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  placed  where  the  air  has  free 
access  to  it.  It  must  be  kept  dry,  and 
wiped  out,  for  fear  of  dust,  every  time 
it  is  used. 

Goose  Lard.  — This  is  generally 
termed  “goose  grease.”  When  the 
goose  is  drawn,  strip  the  fat  from  the 
intestines  and  take  the  leaf  of  fat  from 
the  inside.  Throw  it  into  a bowl  of 
cold  water  with  a little  salt ; change 
the  water  a few  times  and  leave  until 
next  day.  Then  cut  the  fat  up  and 
put  it  in  a saucepan  ; add  a few  slices 
of  raw  apple  or  a chopped  onion  ; melt 
over  a slow  fire,  pour  off  through  a hot 
etrainer  into  a jar,  add  a pinch  of  salt, 


and  tie  down  when  quite  cold.  Store 
in  a cool  place.  Sometimes  only  the 
leaf  fat  is  used,  not  that  from  the  in- 
testines. This  is  a German  recipe. 
The  fat  of  geese  is  there  used  for  bast- 
ing and  other  culinary  purposes.  Some 
English  readers  who  have  hitherto 
used  goose  fat  in  other  ways  may  like 
to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  kitchen. 

Lard. — Home  - made  lard  is  very 
superior  to  a good  deal  of  the  bought 
lard,  and  will  keep  almost  indefinitel3'. 
Prepare  it  by  taking  the  flead  or  inner 
fat  of  a pig,  freshly  killed.  Clear  it 
from  all  trace  of  skin  and  blood,  and 
cut  it  up  small.  Put  it  in  a dry  stone 
jar,  and  set  this  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  over  the  fire ; keep  the  water 
boiling  gently,  and  as  fast  as  the  fat 
melts  pour  it  off  into  small  dry  jars  or 
bladders.  If  jars  are  used,  thej'^  should 
be  tied  over  with  bladder  before  they 
are  put  away,  and  they  must  be  stored 
in  a dry,  cool  place.  The  last  drain- 
ings of  the  fat  will  not  be  so  clear  or 
pale  as  the  first.  Sometimes  rosemary 
and  other  flavourings  are  added  to  lard, 
but  it  is  more  generally  useful  when 
made  as  above  directed.  The  flead  is 
also  used  for  pastry,  cakes,  &c.,  and  may 
be  kept  in  an  unmelted  state  bj”^  rub- 
bing it  with  salt  and  leaving  it  for  a 
dajq  then  putting  it  in  brine  made  bj^ 
boiling  salt  and  water  until  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg.  When  wanted 
for  use,  the  flead  must  be  wiped  and 
put  into  cold  water  for  an  hour  before 
it  is  cut  up.  In  warm  weather  the 
brine  must  be  renewed  after  a few 
days  or  the  flead  will  not  keep. 

Marrow,  clarified. — Prepared  in  this 
way,  marrow  may  be  kept  for  a long 
time — for  some  months  in  a cold  place. 
It  must  be  taken  from  the  bones  as 
soon  as  possible — this  is  of  importance 
— then  cut  small  and  put  in  a jar, 
covered,  and  set  in  a saucepan  of  hot 
water  to  three-fourths  its  depth,  and 
melted  at  a gentle  heat.  The  water 
should  just  simmer.  When  all  is 
melted,  strain  it  through  muslin  into 
another  vessel ; let  it  settle  for  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  it  into  small  dry 
jars.  When  quite  cold,  tie  or  paste 
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some  thick  paper  over,  then  cover  with 
bladder  or  vegetable  parchment,  tho 
same  as  Jams  and  Jellies  are  treated. 

If  more  convenient,  melt  the  marrow 
in  a cool  oven ; the  jar  must  be  set  in 
a tin  of  water,  or  tho  colour  will  not 
be  so  good. 

Siiet,  to  clarify. — Free  the  suet  from 
skin,  fibre,  Acc.,  chop  it,  or  shred  it 
thinly,  and  melt  it  as  directed  for  lard. 
Or,  put  it  in  a largo  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water ; stir  now  and  then  until 
dissolved ; then  pour  the  whole  into  a 
shallow  vessel,  and,  when  cold,  take 
off  the  cake  of  fat  from  the  top ; wipe 
the  bottom  quite  dry.  Again  melt  it, 
then  strain  it  through  muslin  into 
jars  for  use.  This  can  bo  used  for 
frying,  or  for  plain  cakes  or  pastrjq 
and  other  purposes. 

If  it  is  required  to  keep  the  suet, 
melt  it  as  at  first  directed,  pouring  it 
off  as  soon  as  it  melts  into  a pan  of 
cold  water.  When  hard,  wipe  tho 
cake  of  fat ; wrap  it  in  grease-proof  or 
vegetable  parchment  paper,  then  put 
it  in  a linen  bag  and  hang  it  in  a cool 
place.  When  required  for  use  scrape 
it  thinly  ; it  can  then  be  used  as  drip- 
ping. Fresh  suet  will  keep  for  several 
days,  if  the  veiny  parts  be  removed, 
in  plenty  of  flour,  in  a dry  place. 

Prying  is,  by  some  writers,  com- 
pared with  boiling,  and  spoken  of  as 
“ boiling  in  fat.”  So  far  as  the  im- 
mersion of  the  food  in  liquid  goes  the 
simile  is  a fair  one,  but  there  it  ends ; 
for  not  only  is  the  heat  of  hot  fat 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  water,  but 
it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food  to  be  cooked ; while  anything 
cooked  in  boiling  water  (except  whore 
the  temperature  is  chemically  increased) 
is  subject  to  a fixed  degree  of  heat.  As 
a rule,  the  smaller  the  article  to  be 
fried  the  greater  the  heat  of  the  fat — 
whitebait,  the  tiniest  of  fish,  is  an 
instance  of  this. 

But  to  fry,  according  to  the  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  the  average  English 
cook,  consists  in  cooking,  say,  a sole,  in 
a pan  but  little  deeper  than  the  .sole 
itself,  and  with  barely  enough  fat  to 


keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  pan ; 
probably  cold  fat  is  put  in  in  little 
dabs  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
matters  worse.  The  first  thing  to 
grasp,  then,  is  that  tho  fat  must  be 
plentiful.  This  is  not  really  extrava- 
gant, as  there  is  very  little  waste, 
for  the  fat  reduces  but  little  in  the 
using,  and  will  serve  again  and  again 
so  long  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  bum ; 
whereas,  by  the  scrappy  process  above 
referred  to,  not  only  is  the  food  spoiled, 
but  the  fat  is  burnt,  and  what  little 
remains  is  thrown  away. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  is  it  not 
possible  to  cook  anything  in  a small 
quantity  of  fat  ? Certainly ; many 
things  are  more  conveniently  cooked 
by  what  is  know  in  this  countrj'  as  tho 
“ dry-frying  ” process,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  two  methods  and  of  their 
underlying  principles  will  prevent 
failure.  We  wiU  come  to  this  dry- 
frying  presently. 

Meantime,  the  first  thing  in  proper 
frying  is  to  see  that  the  fat  is  sweet, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  bo 
allowed  to  heat  slowly.  The  vessel 
should  not  be  more  than  from  half 
to  three-parts  filled.  Attention  to 
these  rules  may  prevent  accident;  a 
pan  of  fat  heated  quickly  is  liable  to 
“boil  over,”  and  as  the  temperature  for 
ordinary  purposes  should  reach  about 
a splash  of  hot  fat  on  the  face 
or  arms  is  an  accident  to  be  remem- 
bered. A great  secret  of  success  is  to 
allow  the  fat  to  attain  the  proper 
degree  of  heat ; generally  speaking,  it 
should  be  hot  enough  to  at  once 
sbghtly  brown  the  surface,  and  form  a 
coating  sufficient  to  keep  in  the  flavour 
and  j uices  of  the  food  itself,  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  fat.  If  only  half 
heated,  the  product  of  the  pan  must  be 
greasy,  sodden,  and  indigestible  ; for 
unless  the  food,  whatever  its  nature, 
crisps  at  first,  it  will  never  crisp  as  it 
should  do.  To  know  when  fat  is  hot, 
watch  and  listen.  So  long  as  a bub- 
bling crackling  sound  can  be  heard  it 
is  only  getting  hot ; when  it  becomes 
quite  still,  it  is  hot.  Shortly  a pale 
bluish  vapour  will  be  visible  ; it  is  then 
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hot  enough  for  most  purposes.  An- 
other test,  more  convenient  sometimes, 
is  to  throw  in  a bit  of  bread  : it  will 
change  to  golden  colour  directly  if  the 
fat  is  ready ; if  it  remains  pale  and 
soft,  wait  a little  longer. 

The  frying  medium  may  be  “ clari- 
fied fat  ” from  cooked  joints,  or  from 
fresh  pieces  bought  purposely ; good 
sweet  dripping  and  pot  skimmings,  or 
lard ; while  oil  is  declared  by  some  to 
be  the  only  thing  worth  using.  Olive 
oil  is  the  best,  but  too  expensive  for 
general  use  ; cotton-seed  oil,  if  pure,  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  often  adulterated, 
and  gives  rise  to  an  unpleasant  odour ; 
and  for  either  kind  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  using  it.  For  the  majority, 
then,  clarified  fat  is  the  best  and  safest 
thing,  and  the  method  of  preparing  it 
has  been  fully  detailed  in  the  preceding 
section.  Mutton  fat  is  sometimes  said 
to  impart  a tallowy  flavour  to  food,  but 
that  is  when  it  is  not  hot  enough ; we 
do  not  recommend  it  singly,  but  it  may 
certainly  be  mixed  with  other  fats. 
Equal  parts  of  beef  suet,  lard,  and 
mutton  fat,  are  a favourite  mixture 
with  some  ; and  lard  and  beef  dripping 
are  preferred  by  others.  Of  lard  itself, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  must  be  pure. 
Very  much  of  the  low-priced  lard  now 
sold  is  watery  (due  to  a certain  treat- 
ment with  lime,  by  which  it  is  made  to 
absorb  water).  This  is  absolutely  use- 


Fio.  7. — FrVer  and  Drainer. 


less,  and  nothing  fried  in  it  will  brown 
properly.  But  whatever  is  used  must 


be  perfectly  free  from  taint,  also  from 
salt,  as  this  retards  browning.  Butter 
is  too  costly  for  use  in  quantities  ; and 
if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory— when  heated  up  to  a high  point, 
it  has  many  objectionable  features. 

And  now  a few  words  respecting  the 
vessel.  A proper  frying-kettle  as  in 
Fig.  7 is  deep,  with  a wire  drainer 
fitted  into  it,  which  can  be  lifted  in 
and  out  by  the  handles.  But  in 
many  cases  an  ordinary  saucepan  will 
answer,  or,  better  still,  a stew-pan ; 
from  four  to  five  inches  deep,  and 
nine  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  is  a 
handy  size  ; and  if  a frying-basket  be 
bought  to  fit,  it  will  serve  for  almost  any 
purpose.  The  handle  of  the  frying- 


Fig.  £.— Frying-Basket. 

basket  should  be  bent  as  in  Fig.  8, 
so  that  the  basket  may  go  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  The 
best  material  is  copper,  next  to  that 
steel,  heavily  tinned ; iron  pans  are 
also  used,  but  unless  of  the  very  best 
quality  are  not  satisfactory.  After 
frying,  the  fat  should  be  left  to  co61, 
then  strained,  and  put  away  in  jars 
for  use,  that  for  fish  being  kept  apart 
from  that  used  for  general  purposes. 
It  must  also  be  clarified  when  neces- 
sary (see  page  7).  The  frying- 
kettle  should  be  put  away,  not  only 
clean,  but  thoroughly  dry.  A test 
of  good  frying  is  freedom  from  grease : 
to  ensure  this,  lay  the  fish,  or  what- 
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ever  it  may  be,  on  a clean  cloth  or 
sheet  of  kitchen  paper  near  the  fire 
for  a fow  seconds,  turning  them  a few 
times ; but  as  greasiness  is  usually 
duo  to  under-heated  fat,  it  may  bo 
prevented,  or  reduced  to  a minimvim. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  enable 
anyone  to  understand  tho  leading  prin- 
ciples of  frying ; and  for  detailed  re- 
cipes for  the  treatment  of  tho  various 
kinds  of  food  reference  must  be  made 
to  their  respective  headings. 

Frying,  Dry. — For  this,  the  or- 
dinary shallow  frying-pan  is  used,  and 
a small  quantity  of  fat  only  is  re- 
quired ; and  the  ine.xperienced  cook 
would  do  well  to  prepare  two  dishes, 
one  by  each  of  the  two  frying  pro- 
cesses, and  prove  by  the  pKictical  ex- 
periment how  utterly  futile  must  bo 
any  attempt  to  make  one  do  duty  for 
the  other,  particularly  so  far  as  using 
the  shallow  pan  in  place  of  tho  deep  one 
is  concerned.  The  frying-pan,  in  spite 
of  tho  fact  that  a recent  writer  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  every  one  cost  a 
guinea  (because  of  its  universal  abuse, 
wo  imagine),  is  a very  handy  article 
when  properly  used.  I’ancakes,  eggs, 
sausages,  liver  and  bacon,  are  among 
tho  many  edibles  that  can  be  cooked  in 
it;  and  at  a chops  and  steaks. 

We  say  at  a pinch  advisedlj’,  for 
sevei'al  reasons.  First,  fried  meats  by 
this  method  are  not  usually  a success, 
and  groat  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
toughness  and  loss  of  the  juices,  and 
we  regard  it  as  nothing  short  of  bar- 
barism to  cook  really  good  meat  in  a 
frying-pan*  when  other  methods  arc 
practicable.  But  supposing  a steak  or 
chop  to  be  required  in  a hurry,  or  a 
frying-pan  to  be  the  only  handy  utensil, 
much  may  be  done  by  tho  application 
of  a little  simple  science.  First,  take 
the  common  mode  of  procedure.  What 
must  happen  if  a cold  chop,  a cold  pan, 
and  a little  dab  of  cold  fat,  are  put  over 
a fire,  probably  smoky  as  well  as  low, 
and  allowed  to  become  gradually  heated 
together?  Brietly,  one  of  the  most 

* We  are  not  licve  referring  to  cutlets,  &c., 
cooked  in  a saute-pan. 


indigestible  and  horrible  messes  it  is 
possible  to  produce.  The  juices  of  tho 
moat  will  run  out,  the  liquid  fat  will 
be  absorbed,  while  as  to  flavour — this 
c<in  bo  left  to  tho  imagination.  But  tho 
right  way  is  very  simple.  A clean  pan 
and  a clear  fire  for  a start ; hot  fat, 
however  small  the  (juantity  ; a duo 
closing  of  the  pores  on  both  sides,  with 
more  gradual  cooking  afterwards;  in 
short,  the  aim  should  bo  to  imitiite  <is 
far  as  possible  a giilled  or  broiled 
chop. 

Glazing. — To  glaze  is  to  give  a 
gloss  or  varnish  to  meat,  game,  or 
poultry,  both  hot  and  cold,  by  which 
a vast  improvement  is  made  in  the 
appearance  of  the  dish.  As,  how- 
ever, the  gbizing  process,  or  rather 
the  kind  and  strength  of  tho  glaze, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
tho  dish,  wo  will  first  describe  glaze 
itself  before  detailing  the  ways  of 
varying  and  using  it. 

(irdinary  “glaze,”  then,  is  a strong 
stock,  which  should  be  clear  and  free 
from  salt,  boiled  down  to  a thick, 
syrupy  mass,  rather  like  treacle,  which 
eventually  sets  into  a substance  not 
unlike  glue.  In  old  cookery  books 
recipes  for  glaze  direct  that  enormous 
quantities  of  beef  and  veal  be  boiled 
down  for  the  stock,  which  no  doubt 
was  very  good,  but  which  would  be 
simply  ruinous  in  the  present  da)'. 
Anything  of  a gelatinous  nature  will 
make  stock  for  glaze ; amongst  tho 
most  suitable  are  knuckles  of  veal,  legs 
and  shins  of  beef,  shanks  of  mutton, 
and  poultry  trimmings.  In  hotels  or 
large  houses,  where  there  is  a good 
stipply  of  stock  from  tho  materials 
above  described — more,  in  fact,  than  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes — it  “ pays  ” 
perhaps  to  make  glaze.  But  it  does 
not  pay  in  private  houses,  for  setting 
aside  the  fact  that  a pint  of  strong 
stock  will  only  produce  about  an  ounce 
of  glaze  (even  supppsing  that  nearly 
a pound  of  meat  has  been  used  for  it), 
it  is  very  troublesome;  indeed,  glaze 
is  one  of  those  things  that  are  much 
better  when  made  on  a large  scale  than 
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a small  one.  First,  a copper  stewpan 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  beat 
must  be  uniform  ; in  this  the  stock  is 
boiled  quickly  until  syrupy ; it  is  then 
to  be  stirred  until  the  exact  point  is 
reached  when  a little  poured  on  a plate 
sets  quickly.  Experienced  cooks  can 
determine  this  by  taking  up  a morsel  on 
the  point  of  a knife  and  twirling  it  in 
the  air;  but  a novice  would  most  likely 
be  a second  or  two  too  late,  and  spoil 
the  whole. 

For  private  houses,  then,  we  advise 
the  purchase  of  glaze  in  skins,  to  be 
had  of  grocers  everywhere.  It  keeps 
indefinitely,  and  the  average  price  is 
about  two  shillings  per  pound.  It  is 
important  to  keep  the  glaze  in  a dry 
place.  When  wanted  for  use,  remove 
the  skin,  and  cut  it  in  slices  or  small 
pieces,  and  to  every  ounce  add  a spoon- 
ful of  water  or  pale  clear  stock,  and 
melt  it,  either  in  a glaze  pot  (on  the 
principle  of  a glue  pot)  or  in  a jar  set 
into  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  on 
the  bain-marie  principle.  There  must 
be  water  round  the  vessel  containing 
the  glaze ; if  placed  directly  over  the 
fire  it  would  burn.  Naturally,  the  less 
water  added  the  darker  will  be  the 
glaze,  and  at  one  time  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  get  it  too  dark.  Now,  paler 
glaze  is  the  fashion  — indeed,  for 
certain  dishes,  aspic  jelly  has  taken  its 
place,  but  we  will  speak  of  that  later — • 
therefore,  when  what  is  termed  “ thin 
glaze  ” is  required,  simply  add  more 
water. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  making 
glaze — or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  a 
substitute — by  a very  quick  and 
economical  method,  thanks  to  gelatine 
for  the  basis,  and  extract  of  meat, 
which  gives  the  desired  colour.  Half 
an  ounce  of  gelatine  will  make  half  a 
pint  of  strong  glaze  if  a good  teaspoon- 
ful of  extract  of  meat  be  added.  The 
gelatine  is  to  be  dissolve  d in  the  water 
before  the  extract  is  added.  A few 
drops  of  liquid  browning,  or  a little 
soy,  will  give  a deeper  colour  if 
desired.  For  paler  glaze,  reduce  the 
extract.  This  kind,  we  must  add,  is 
not  intended  to  keep ; it  is  to  be  made 


just  as  required ; and  the  proportions 
of  gelatine  and  water  are  to  be  re- 
garded only  as  approximate.  The 
strength  of  the  gelatine  and  the  state 
of  the  weather  must  be  considered  [see 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
upon  Jellies,  etc.).  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  use  of  aspic  for  glazing,  for 
which  reference  must  be  made  to 
Aspic  Jelly.  We  would  add  here, 
however,  that  dark  glaze  is  still  used 
for  joints  and  tongues,  though  hams, 
as  well  as  poultry,  are  thought  to 
look  better  when  coated  with  aspic. 
This,  however,  may  be  a passing 
fashion,  and  the  use  of  either  medium 
is  a matter  for  individual  decision.  In 
some  cases,  a compromise  is  effected  by 
using  aspic  with  just  a hint  of  extract 
of  meat  to  give  more  colour ; and 
this  is  a very  satisfactory  glazing 
medium,  for  it  must  be  owned  that,  for 
cold  dishes  which  are  kept  long  in  cut, 
there  is  one  drawback  attending  the 
use  of  ordinary  glaze — -viz.,  the  meat 
has  a tendency  to  get  dry  on  the  sur- 
face, which  makes  the  carving  more 
difficult,  and  necessitates  the  outer 
portion  of  each  slice  being  left  on  the 
plates. 

Whatever  the  material  used,  the 
glaze  is  applied  with  a brush,  which 
should  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
always  washed  as  soon  as  done  with. 
The  best  kind  are  of  badger  hair  with 
tin  handles,  but  a little  brush  such  as 
is  used  for  glazing  pastry  will  answer 
the  purpose  for  occasional  use.  To 
ensure  success,  one  or  two  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  meat  must  be 
perfectly  cold  before  the  glaze  is 
applied,  and  if  a second  coating  is 
wanted  the  first  must  be  quite  dry. 
The  glaze  itself  must  be  warm  and 
liquid,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
if  the  meat  is  not  cold,  or  the  weather 
is  very  hot,  or  a warm  place  be  chosen 
for  the  operation,  it  will  run  off  almost 
as  fast  as  it  is  put  on.  The  cellar  is 
the  best  place  to  work  in,  and  if  many 
dishes  are  being  glazed,  and  required 
to  set  quickly  for  further  ornamenta- 
tion, they  should  be  put  upon  ice. 

After  the  glazing,  the  various  dishes 
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often  undergo  a further  ornamental 
process  (cold  dishes,  we  mean) ; these 
are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
Gaunishes. 

For  hot  dishes,  let  the  glaze  be 
applied  evenly,  the  colour  being  con- 
sistent with  the  kind  of  meat.  Fillets 
of  beef  will  take  a darker  glaze  tluin 
sweetbreads. 

In  the  foregoing  directions  we  have 
referred  to  the  use  of  glaze  in  connec- 
tion with  meat,  game,  and  poultry ; 
but  a few  words  arc  necessiiry  with 
respect  to  the  finishing  off  of  many 
other  dishes  by  glazing.  I5y  way  of 
example,  croutons,  and  various  sorts  of 
“ borders  ” may  be  mentioned  ; but 
there  are  hosts  of  other  dishes  that 
may  bo  so  treated  with  advantage,  to 
which  reference  is  made  under  their 
rcsp(.‘ctive  headings  in  subsequent 
cha])ters.  AV'hat  we  would  here  point 
out  is  the  fact  that  in  many  imstances 
something  is  sprinkled  over  the  dish 
after  glazing  ; the  glaze,  therefore,  has 
two  uses  : it  is  in  itself  ornamental, 
and  also  serves  the  purpose  of  cement- 
ing, so  to  speak,  the  final  ganiish, 
which  may  be  parsle)',  choj)ped  eggs 
(first  boiled  hard),  shredded  ham  or 
tongue,  etc. 

Then,  glaze  serves  to  enrich  brown 
sauces,  as  will  be  seen  from  our 
recipes ; and  it  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  that  it  is  well  to  dissolve  the  glaze 
separately  before  adding  it,  unless  the 
sauce  can  be  stirred  all  the  time,  and 
full  time  allowed  for  it  to  dissolve. 
But  it  often  happens  that  when  several 
dishes  are  on  hand,  a bit  of  glaze  is 
found  very  useful  at  the  last  moment 
for  a sauce  or  gravy  that  may  appear 
to  be  not  quite  “ up  to  the  mark,” 
either  in  colour  or  consistence.  We 
recommend,  therefore,  that  a supply  of 
glaze  be  kept  in  liquid  form,  ready  for 
any  emergenc}’. 

Lastljq  we  must  mention  glaze  in 
connection  with  rich,  clear  gravy,  to 
which  it  is  added  just  to  give  a sticki- 
ness and  certain  amount  of  body, 
without  impairing  its  brightness,  i.e., 
in  instances  where  a little  very  good 
gra  vy  is  wanted,  such  as  is  sometimes 


poured  round  savoury  omelettes.  Such 
gravies  are  further  detailed  in  the 
recipes  for  the  particular  dish  which 
they  arc  intended  to  accompany. 

Grilling. — This  mode  of  cooking 
can  only  be  carried  out  perfectly  where 
forethought  is  the  order  of  the  day  : a 
clear  bright  fire,  a perfectly  clean 
gridiron,  and  tender,  well-hung  meat, 
being  the  chief  desiderata  ; with  these, 
and  close  watchfulness,  with  judgment 
in  taking  up  the  meat  at  the  right 
time,  small  dainty  dishes  may  be 
cooked  in  a most  digestible  and  ap- 
petising manner.  The  tire  may  be 
cleared  by  throwing  on  a handful  of 
salt,  and  coke  is  useful  for  mixing  with 
cinders,  which  should  be  put  on  in 
good  time.  The  gridiron  must  be 
made  hot,  and  then  rubbed  over  with 
mutton  suet  or  salad  oil  before  the 
meat  is  laid  on  ; or  the  meat  itself  may 
be  brushed  over  with  oil ; a sprinkling 
of  pepper  may  also  be  added,  but  salt 
never,  it  would  harden  the  meat.  The 
gridiron  should  bo  put  near  the  fire  in 
a slanting  direction,  and  as  soon  as  the 
pores  of  the  meat  are  closed  on  one 
side,  it  should  be  turned,  in  order  that 
the  other  side  may  be  so  treated,  after 
which  the  gridiron  may  be  slightly 
raised,  and  kept  so  until  the  meat  is 
done.  A pair  of  steak-tongs  are  em- 
ployed by  good  cooks  for  turning  the 
meat,  but  a spoon  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, or  a skewer  may  be  passed  into 
the  fat  part,  but  never  into  the  lean,  or 
the  gravy  will  run  out,  and  the  meat 
be  spoilt. 

As  to  the  turning  of  the  meat,  it  is 
a disputed  point  whether  once  only 
during  the  process  is  correct,  or 
whether  very  frequent  turning  is 
desirable.  We  recommend  the  latter 
method,  once  every  minute,  as  the 
most  generally  successful. 

The  time  must  be  regulated  by  the 
weather,  the  kind  of  meat,  and  its 
quality ; the  latter  is  important,  for 
only  good  meat  may  safely  be  subjected 
to  the  fierce  heat  at  starting  necessary 
for  the  sealing-up  of  the  juices,  and 
the  production  of  the  rich  dark  brown 
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outside  with  the  red  juiciness  of  the 
interior,  which  betoken  the  perfect 
grill.  For  a heef-steak  or  a mutton 
chop,  from  eight  to  twenty  minutes 
may  be  regarded  as  the  approximate, 
but  the  latter  would  be  enough  for  a 
very  thick  steak.  For  a mutton  cutlet 
cut  thinly  a very  few  minutes  is  suf- 
ficient, because  the  thinner  the  meat 
the  greater  may  be  the  heat  from  start 
to  finish  : that  is  to  say,  the  grid  need 
not  be  raised  as  it  is  for  thicker  pieces ; 
and  while  beef  and  mutton  are  pre- 
ferred underdone,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pork  and  veal  must  be 
thoroughly  and  more  slowly  cooked. 
A little  experience  will  enable  anyone 
to  tell  when  the  happy  medium  has 
been  reached.  The  meat  will  he  firm 
and  free  from  flabbiness,  without  being 
hard,  and  the  gravy  will  settle  in  a 
clot  on  the  surface  when  ready  for 
dishing ; and  then,  the  hottest  of  hot 
dishes  and  the  quickest  of  quick 
service  should  give  the  finishing 
touches. 

As  to  sauce,  many  contend  that 
hunger  is  the  best,  but  some  prefer  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  or  store  sauce 
poured  on  the  dish,  or  a pat  of  MaItre 
d’Hotel  Butter  is  sometimes  served 
with  steaks.  Many  other  sauces  are 
-also  employed  to  give  a distinctive 
character  to  the  grill.  A separate 
gridiron  should  be  kept  for  fish,  for 
however  well  it  may  he  washed,  the 
heat  will  bring  out  the  flavour  ; and 
this,  after  a bloater  has  been  cooked,  is 
not  calculated  to  improve  a lamb  chop  ! 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  the  use  of 
the  plain  single  gridiron  ; there  are 
many  varieties,  from  wire  ones,  costing 
but  a few  pence,  to  the  enamelled  iron, 
with  fluted  bars  and  a well  for  the 
drippings— Moi  the  gravy,  that  should 
be  kept  in  the  meat.  Then  there  are 
double  gridirons,  by  the  use  of  which 
the  turning  of  the  meat  is  dispensed 
with,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the 
gridiron.  The  revolving  gridiron  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  by  just  touching 
it  the  meat  is  moved  without  the  aid 
of  a skewer  or  fork,  therefore  there  is 
no  fear  that  the  gravy  will  be  lost. 


A kidney  or  bird,  split  through  the 
middle,  should  always  he  placed  cut 
side  down  first.  (For  the  grilling  of 
fish — see  Fish.) 

Larding  and  Barding.— Lard- 
ing is  more  difficult  in  theory  than  in 
practice ; every  woman  who  can  use 
a needle  ought  to  be  able  to  lard, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 


speed  and  neatness  are  attained  only 
after  a few  experiments ; success  at 
first  cannot  be  expected.  In  warm 
weather  the  bacon  has  a tendency  to 
“run,”  and  to  obviate  this  the  lardoons 
should  be  laid  on  a tin  set  upon  ice  as 
soon  as  cut.  A cool  hand  is  a deside- 
ratum. “ Lardoons  ” is  the  term 
applied  to  the  strips  of  bacon  used. 
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and  these  vary  in  size  according  to  the 
nature  of  tfie  meat  to  be  larded.  The 
needles  must  therefore  be  sized  to  suit 
the  meat ; two  or  three  are  required  in 
(“very  kitebon  where  good  cooking  is 
done.  The  illustration  above  shows 
the  shape ; one  end  is  split,  and  the 
other  pointed.  For  white  meats,  bacon 
cured  without  saltpetre  is  required. 
At  most  high-class  provision  shops 
special  “ larding  bacon  ” is  stocked,  or 
got  to  order.  In  using  the  needle,  the 
lardoon  is  inserted  into  the  split  end, 
anil  the  point  put  into  the  meat,  just 
like  taking  a stitch  when  sewing.  The 
needle  must  bo  held  firmly  at  first, 
then,  afti'r  the  bacon  has  been  drawn 
through  the  meat,  a portion  sticking 
out  at  each  end  (nee  illustration  above) 
it  must  be  vi;ry  gently  withdrawn. 
Sui)posing,  that  is,  that  the  l;irdoon 
was  two  inches  long  to  start  with,  an 
inch  will  be  left  in  the  meat,  and  half 
an  inch  will  project  at  each  end.  Nearly 
a (juartor  of  an  inch  thick,  and  rather 
wider,  is  the  average  for  lardoons 
of  two  inches  or  rather  less  in  length  ; 
but  they  vary.  For  small  birds,  cut- 
lets, etc.,  they  are  smaller  all  ways. 
To  prepare  them  evenly,  the  bacon 
.should  be  cut  into  slices,  and  these, 
laid  one  on  another,  are  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife.  After  larding,  the  bacon, 
if  at  all  uneven,  must  be  trimmed 
nicely  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors. 

In  larding  poultry  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  the  bacon  must 
be  so  used  that  when  the  bird  is 
carved  there  shall  only  be  little  spots 
of  fat  here  and  there,  instead  of  long 
strips.  That  is,  the  larding  needle 
must  be  used  in  just  the  opposite 
direction  that  will  be  taken  later  on  by 
the  carving  knife,  in  order  that  each 
slice  may  contain  a good  number  of 
these  morsels  of  fat,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  breast  of  a turkey.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  larded  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, in  cutting  the  bird  there  would 
be  just  here  and  there  long  strips  of 
fat — very  unsightly  and  disagreeable. 
Such  errors  as  this  ai'e  easily  pre- 
vented, and  arise  usually  from  want  of 
thought- 


Another  hint  is  necessary  with 
resjject  to  the  appearance  of  larded 
meats.  When  cooked,  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  lardoons  are  too 
consi)icuous,  either  from  being  too 
long  at  first,  or  from  the  cooking  not 
having  been  sharp  enough.  These 
pieces  of  bacon,  then,  which  have  a 
partially  melted  appearance,  must  be 
crisped  up,  either  at  a good  fire  or  by 
the  aid  of  a salamander  or  hot  shovel. 
Either  of  these  latter  methods  is  the 
safer  for  the  novice,  as  there  is  less 
fear  of  the  meat  getting  too  dry  or 
burning.  After  this  drying  a little 
gl.ize  should  be  brushed  over  the  meat 
to  brighten  it  up.  All  sorts  of  game 
and  many  small  birds  are  improved  bj' 
larding  (or  barding,  see  later  on),  but 
we  may  especially  instance  the  back 
and  thighs  of  a hare,  the  breast  of  a 
turkey,  a fricandeau  of  vtuil,  .and 
sweetbreads ; in  the  case  of  hare,  some 
cooks  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  not 
larded  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
cooking. 

So  far  wo  have  referred  to  what  we 
may  call  surface  larding.  There  is 
another  way,  that  is  to  cut  strips  of 
bacon  of  good  length,  and  thick  in 
proportion,  which  will  go  right  through 
the  meat;  if  a steak  of  two  inches 
thick  the  strips  must  be  three  inches 
long.  For  very  thick  meats,  one  side 
may  be  larded  in  this  way,  and  the 
needle  passed  through,  leaving  most 
of  the  lardoons  inside  the  moat. 
The  other  side  is  then  troatesi  in  the 
same  way.  By  this  means  any  dr}' 
meat  is  greatly  improved,  and  when 
the  ordinary  larding  pins  are  not  large 
enough,  one  called  a dobing  (or  daub- 
ing) pin  is  substituted.  These  are 
very  strong,  and  cost  from  two  to  four 
shiUings  each ; larding  pins  may  be 
got,  in  assorted  sizes,  at  three  to  four 
shillings  per  dozen. 

In  addition  to  bacon,  other  materials 
are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of 
addingflavour  to  meat;  amongst  others, 
truffles,  anchovies,  tongue,  and  gher- 
kins ; their  insei'tion  into  the  meat 
must  be  carefully  performed  to  avoid 
breaking  them,  and  a needle  large 
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enough  to  take  them  easily  should  be 
used. 

Harding. — This  operation  may  he 
called  a ready  substitute  for  larding. 
To  harder  is  to  envelop  the  article — 
usually  game  or  poultry — in  bacon, 
the  slice  of  bacon  used  being  called  the 
horde  ; in  this,  slits  should  be  made  in 
a crosswise  direction,  in  either  of  the 
ways  shown  below,  or  some  similar 


manner.  Barding  is  much  less  trouble 
than  larding,  and  many  cooks  favour 
it  for  that  reason ; and  w'hile  it  cannot 
he  said  to  he  quite  the  same  in  its 
effect  as  larding,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
very  useful  for  dry  meats,  such  as 
require  almost  constant  hasting,  as  it 
renders  them  proof  against  the  dry- 
ness that  will  result  if  they  are  put 
down  to  the  fire  minus  bacon  in  any 
form,  especially  if  the  hasting  he 
neglected  at  the  start,  as  it  often  is, 
owing  to  the  number  of  things  that 
require  attention  at  the  same  time. 


Pheasants,  hares,  guinea  fowl,  and 
small  birds  generally,  may  all  be  harded, 
and  the  sending  the  horde  to  table  or 
removing  it  is  optional.  If  served, 
as  it  frequently  is,  with  a roasted 
pheasant,  it  should  always  he  glazed. 
When  hailed  poultry  is  enveloped  in 
bacon,  that  is  always  to  he  taken  off. 
Preciselj^  the  same  sort  of  bacon  is 
required  for  barding  as  for  larding, 
viz.,  free  from  saltpetre,  and  the  slices 
must  he  thinly  and  evenly  cut ; after 
trimming  the  edges,  they  should  he 
smoothed  out  with  a palette  knife, 
and  kept  verj^  cool  until  ready  for  use. 

Boasting. — We  all  know  that 
a good  roast  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  is  well-nigh  obsolete,  and  not  a 
few  appear  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of 
a national  calamity.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  he  said  on  both  sides. 
First,  the  advantages,  which  are  briefly 
as  follows: — It  is  easy  to  haste  the 
meat,  and  assuming  it  to  he  well  hung, 
tenderness  is  certain.  The  joint, 
being  surrounded  by  air,  has  a flavour 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  required 
degree  of  colour  is  easil)'  attained. 
Roast  meat  is  also  very  nourishing,  as 
there  is  less  dissipation  of  its  nutritive 
j uices  than  when  cooked  by  other  pro- 
cesses. Now  for  the  disadvantages  : — 
Cost,  both  of  fuel  and  time.  Discom- 
fort, due  to  the  large  fire  and  the 
necessary  close  proximity  thereto,  on 
account  of  the  almost  incessant  hasting. 
Loss  of  weight,  due  to  the  melting  of 
the  fat  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
water ; though,  as  a set-off,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  nutriment  (which  remains 
condensed  in  the  cooked  solid)  must 
not  be  forgotten.  On  this  point  we 
know  there  is  much  controversy  ; some 
scientists  contend  that  meat  loses  less 
in  roasting  than  in  baking ; but  the 
majority  agree  that  there  is  greater 
loss  in  roasting  than  by  any  other 
method  of  cooking,  though  much 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  and 
quality  and  size  of  the  joint. 

To  roast  is  to  cook  by  exposing  the 
meat  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
the  object  being  the  retention  of  the 
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juices.  The  first  consideration  is  the 
fire ; it  must  be  made  up  in  time, 
in  order  to  be  bright,  clear,  and 
strong.  The  grate  should  be  large 
enough  to  cover  the  joint,  with  an  inch 
or  two  to  spare  at  the  sides.  All  dust 
must  be  removed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  grate ; small  knobbly  pieces  of  coal 
should  be  packed  at  the  front,  and 
cinders,  mi.xed  with  a little  damp  coal- 
dust,  behind.  This  helps  to  retain  the 
heat,  besides  throwing  it  to  the  front, 
where  it  is  wanted.  Coal  in  small  quan- 
tities should  bo  added  now  and  again, 
to  avoid  a thorough  making-up  of  the 
fire  during  the  roasting.  Whatever  the 
apparatus  used  it  must  be  clean,  and 
the  hook  should  not  be  pushed  through 
the  prime,  juicy  part  of  the  joint.  The 
full  j)erfection  of  a roast  is  due  in  a gp-eat 
measure  to  the  amount  of  basting  it 
receives,  and  to  well-hung  meat.  Meat 
just  killed  is  not  suitable  for  roasting. 
Inattention  to  the  basting  will  result  in 
a dr}’  horny  surface  and  an  unpleasant 
odour.  The  fat  should  be  poured  off 
as  soon  as  it  flows  freely,  only  enough 
for  the  basting  being  kept  in  the  pan. 
The  greatest  heat  should  be  given  at, 
the  outset,  by  putting  the  joint  near 
the  fire,  to  coagulate  the  outer  albumen 
and  keep  in  the  gravy.  Basting  with 
hot  fat  at  the  start  is  a help  in  this  direc- 
tion. Then  move  it  farther  back,  to 
(took  gradually  until  done,  when  it  has 
been  down  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  average  time  required  is  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  pound  and  fifteen 
minutes  over  for  beef  and  mutton, 
and  twenty  minutes  to  the  pounci 
and  twenty  minutes  over  for  young 
animals,  as  veal  and  lamb  ; while  pork, 
if  thick,  may  require  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  per  pound.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
joint,  the  weather,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  the  time  given  must  only 
be  regarded  as  an  approximation.  And 
the  shape  of  a joint  determines  to  a 
great  extent  the  time  required ; and 
we  specially  mention  this,  as  it  is  but 
seldom  grasped,  or  even  considered. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning,  supposing 
a neck  or  breast  of  mutton  weighing 


four  pounds  were  required : it  would 
take  but  little  more  time  than  if 
divided  and  half  or  three-quarters  were 
cooked  ; and  why  ? Because  the  whole 
surface,  assuming  a sufficiently  wide 
grate,  would  he  exposed  equally  to  the 
action  of  heat ; hence  a cut-and-dried 
rule  of  a certain  time  for  a certain 
weight,  even  allowing  for  the  difference 
in  thickness,  would  in  such  a case  bo 
obviously  non-applicable.  In  frosty 
weather  meat  should  be  brought  into 
the  kitchen  an  hour  or  two  before  it 
is  cooked,  or  when  dishing-up  time 
comes  it  may  be  found  that  the  happy 
medium  between  cinders  and  rawness 
has  not  heen  hit.  AU  meats  take 
longer  in  winter  than  summer : and 
it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  while 
heef  and  mutton  are  preferred  hy 
many  when  somewhat  underdone, 
meats  of  the  close-grained  kind  are 
indigestible  in  the  highest  degree 
unless  well  cooked. 

A word  about  flour.  Jlany  are  of 
opinion  that  meat  browns  better  if 
floured  at  fir.st ; but,  given  a good 
fire  and  sufficient  basting,  there  is  no 
need  tor  it,  so  far  as  imparting  colour 
goes.  And  it  is  a common  fault  to  use 
too  much  ; a little  is  not  objectionable, 
but  it  should  be  put  on  away  from  the 
dripping-tin  if  a clear  gravy  is  desired. 
To  “froth”  the  meat,  it  should  be  w’ell 
basted  a few  minutes  before  dishing, 
then  lightly  floured,  and  put  near  the 
fire.  Every  trace  of  the  raw  flour 
must  disappear — that  is,  it  must  cook 
and  become  brown.  Never  add  salt 
at  first,  it  hardens  meat  and  draws 
out  the  gravy.  A little  may  be 
sprinkled  on  last  thing,  after  the 
dripping  has  been  poured  off.  When 
the  steam  rises  it  is  a proof  that  the 
joint  is  saturated  with  heat,  and  any 
unnecessary  evaporation  is  a waste  of 
the  nutriment ; and  if  the  flesh  yields 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers 
it  is  a further  sign  that  it  is  done. 

A warning  concerning  the  dripping 
may  save  much  disappointment.  It 
need  not  he  separately  put  hy  for 
hasting  from  the  various  kinds,  but  it 
is  most  important  that  oidy  good 
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sweet  dripping  be  used  to  baste  a joint. 
To  begrudge  the  trouble  of  clarifica- 
tion, to  mix  fresh  with  stale — perhaps 
in  summer-time  there  maybe  a sus- 
picion of  putridity — or  to  use  fat 
which  has  been  poured  from  game, 
for  meat,  are  all  grave  mistakes,  which 
may  be  easily  avoided  by  the  exercise 
of  a little  common  sense. 

The  usual  method  employed  for 
roasting  meat  is  to  hang  a bottle-jack 
on  the  movable  bar  placed  for  its  re- 
ception on  the  front  of  the  mantelshelf, 
to  suspend  the  wheel  from  the  jack, 
and  to  hang  the  meat  by  a hook  from 
the  wheel.  A screen  made  of  tin,  or 
lined  with  it,  is  then  put  in  front  of 
the  fire  to  keep  in  the  heat  (it  serves 
too  as  a plate  warmer),  and  the  jack 
is  wound  up  two  or  three  times 
whilst  a joint  is  being  roasted.  By 
a modern  improvement  the  bar  can  be 


Fig.  11. — Bottle-Jack  and  Screen. 


altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the 
jack  fastened  above  the  screen,  which 


is  so  made  that  the  heat  will  be  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible  (Fig.  11). 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a bottle-jack  may  find  an 
economical  substitute  for  the  bottle- 
jack  in  the  chimney  screw-jack,  which 
may  be  fastened  upon  any  mantelshelf 
when  wanted,  and  unscrewed  when 
done  with.  It  requires  a little  more 
watching  than  the  ordinary  bottle- 
jack,  but  if  a ke}'  be  hung  upon  the 
hook  with  six  or  seven  thicknesses  of 
worsted  wound  round  it,  one  end  of 
which  is  fastened  to  the  meat-hook, 
the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  the 
worsted  cord  will  cause  a rotary 
motion  like  that  produced  by  the 
more  expensive  bottle-jack.  ,• 

The  Salamander  and  its 
Uses. — A very  handy  utensil,  known 
as  a salamander,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
may  be  bought  either  with  or  without 
a stand.  The  article  itself  costs  about 
four  shillings,  or,  with  the  stand,  nearly 
double  that  sum.  In  the  latter  form  its 
utility  is  considerably  increased,  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  fix  it  in  position 
over  the  dish  which  requires  browning. 
The  salamander  must  be  made  red- 
hot,  and  the  length  of  time  which  is 
necessary  to  brown  the  dish,  and  the 
nearness  of  its  proximity  to  the  sala- 
mander, depend  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  viand  and  the  degree  of 
brownness  desired.  In  most  cases  a 
few  seconds  is  long  enough,  and  the 
dish  must  never  be  placed  near  enough 
to  scorch. 

A salamander  is  almost  indispensable 
in  houses  where  appearances  are 
studied,  for  it  will  give  just  the  one 
“ finishing  touch  ” to  many  dishes 
which  raises  them  from  the  ordinary  or 
commonplace  to  the  artistic  and  high- 
class  at  no  increased  cost  whatever  save 
that  of  a minute’s  time  and  trouble. 
An  old  shovel  may  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute, and  is  better  than  nothing  at 
all ; but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  shovels  which  are  made  red- 
hot  very  often  will  not  last  long,  and  a 
salamander  will  be  found  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run, 
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To  Sauter. — This  is  a Frunch 
term,  the  corre.sjiomling  English  one  is 
to  “ shako  ” or  to  “ toss.  ” The  outlet, 
kidney,  &c„  so  cooked  is  put  into  a 
saute-pan,  and  cooked  in  fat — butter 
usually — at  a lower  temperature  than 
frying  j)roper,  and  frequently  shaken. 
Tlie  surface  of  the  article  is  therefore 
less  brown  and  crisp  than  when  fried ; 


little  known.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  many  writers  on 
cookery  ignore  it  altogether,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why.  The 
mo.st  familiar  form  of  steamer  is  the 
ordinary  one  (see  Fig.  4)  used  for  pohi- 
toes  (though  the  uses  of  this  humble 
member  of  the  family  need  not  be 
confined  to  potatoes) ; next  come  the 


Fio.  13.— Steaming  Apparatus. 


A,  W.Tter  vessel  placed  on  stove,  sup)>lied  by  spout  at  o;  ccc,  Flues  up  the  side  of  each 
steamer  to  convey  the  steam  ; e e,  Valves  to  admit  or  shut  off  steam  for  each  separate  vessel. 


and  sometimes  the  cooking  is  only 
partially  effected  in  the  fat,  that  being 
poured  off  and  gravy  or  sauce  substi- 
tuted for  the  finishing  of  the  process. 

To  Sweat  is  a somewhat  vulgar 
term  applied  to  the  semi-cooking  or 
semi-frj’ing,  usually  of  vegetables  in- 
tended for  soups  and  pui'ees,  and  will  be 
fully 'explained  under  Vegetables. 

Steaming.— This  is  a branch  of 
the  culinary  art  far  less  practised  than 
it  deserves  to  be,  and  is  comparatively 


same  kind  in  two  or  three  tiers  ; but 
the  highest  development  of  the  idea  is 
to  bo  found  in  “improved  steamers,” 
in  which  the  viands  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  steam  from  each 
other,  each  article  being  in  its  own 
compartment  and  imparting  no  flavour 
to  the  others.  Of  the  last-named 
kind  Fig.  12  gives  an  idea,  as  it  is 
shown  both  in  perspective  and  in  sec- 
tion. The  boiling  water  for  the 
generation  of  the  steam  is  in  this 
apparatus  put  in  at  the  spout  of  the 
bottom  utensil  a,  and  when  any  article 
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is  cooked  enough,  hut  has  to  be  kept 
hot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  close  the 
valve  E.  Such  can  be  used  on  a close 
range  or  over  a gas  or  oil  stove 
Tiuth  equal  success.  A compartment 
can  he  added  or  taken  away,  and 
some  of  these  compound  steamers 
are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  fur- 
nish a dinner  of  several  courses  for 
a dozen  people.  The  chief  advantages 
are  economy  of  fuel  and  time,  and  of 
the  food  itself,  both  in  bulk  and 
weight.  In  the  case  of  a leg  of 
mutton,  from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  which  in  the  ordinary 
wa)’-  would  be  lost  by  evaporation, 
will  be  forthcoming.  Then  the  slow 
cooking  and  retention  of  the  juices 
make  the  meat  very  tender  and 
digestible,  and  particularly  suitable 
for  people  of  weak  digestion.  Last, 
but  not  least,  space  is  economised,  and 
“ washing  up  ” is  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum. 

Now,  to  use  the  potato  steamer,  or 
some  equally  simple  kind,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  an  experiment  is  about  to  be 
made  by  steaming  a piece  of  meat.  It 
will  not  do  to  put  it  into  the  steamer 
without  further  trouble  ; a dish  or  tin 
just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and  rather 
smaller  than  the  steamer,  should  be 
used.  This  wiil  preserve  any  liquor 
that  may  escape,  and  the  meat  should 
be  turned  a time  or  two.  The  water 
should  boil  fast  all  the  time,  and  rather 
more  time  must  be  given  for  steaming 
than  for  boiling.  Discretion  must  be 
exercised  as  to  the  boiling  of  anything 
in  the  water  under  the  steamer.  In 
such  a case  as  w'e  have  refen’ed  to — i.c., 
steaming  of  a small  portion  of  meat — 
carrots  or  turnips  might  be  cooked 
with  it  in  the  steamer  round  the  dish 
holding  the  meat,  while  plain  suet 
dumplings  might  be  boiled  under- 
neath. It  does  not  do  to  boil  any- 
thing that  would  impart  either  a 
disagreeable  taste  or  colour  to  the 
article  steamed,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  forethought  the  number  of  cook- 
ing utensils  going  at  once  might 
often  be  reduced.  Thus,  in  boiling 
rice  or  macaroni,  a pudding  of  the 


most  delicate  kind,  in  a mould  with  a 
lid,  or  covered  with  a sheet  of  paper, 
could  be  steamed  over  it ; or,  supposing 
the  cooking  of  two  puddings  to  be 
going  on  simultaneously,  one  of  jam 
and  one  of  fruit,  both  with  a suet 
crust,  the  steam  from  one  could  not 
injure  the  other.  Such  instances 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  But 
not  the  least  of  the  steamer’s  uses  is 
that  of  re-heating  food,  a good  deal  of 
which  is  wasted  in  the  ordinary  ways 
of  re-warming ; or,  if  not  actually 
wasted,  its  nourishing  properties  are. 
diminished,  and  it  is  rendered  indi- 
gestible. 

Stewing. — This  is  a mode  much 
favoured  by  the  French ; and  while 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  stews  in 
general,  there  is  no  questioning  the 
economy  of  the  process,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  fuel 
needed,  but  because  food  cooked  in 
this  way,  even  if  coarse  and  hard  in 
itself,  may  be  rendered  tender  and 
palatable ; while  it  is  certain  that  a 
pound  of  meat  stewed  with  plenty  of 
vegetables  and  gravy  will  go  farther 
in  furnishing  a meal  for  a given  num- 
ber than  would  the  same  weight  of 
meat  (of  even  the  best  quality)  if 
cooked  b}’’  any  other  process.  Then 
there  is  absolutely  no  waste  of  nutri- 
ment. “ But  a stew  boiled  is  a stew 
spoiled,”  and  this  is  the  stumbling- 
block.  Stew’ing  is  often  confounded 
with  boiling,  but  a far  lower  tempera- 
ture is  desirable,  particularly  for  gristly 
tough  portions,  and  the  toughest  meat 
may  be  made  tender  by  the-  addition  of 
a little  vinegar.  In  France  a sour 
ajjple  is  sometimes  substituted,  the 
acid  has  a softening  effect  on  animal 
fibres.  The  long  slow  cooking  will  di'ive 
off  most  of  the  acidity,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  unpleasant  sourness.  Among 
other  advantages  of  a stew  should  be 
noted  the  fact  that  when  vegetables 
are  added,  as  they  usually  are  in  some 
form,  much  valuable  saline  matter  is 
introduced  into  the  system,  which,  in 
the  case  of  plainly-boiled  vegetables 
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eaten  apart  from  their  liquor,  is  lost ; 
and  herbs  too  are  a wholesome  addi- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  water 
(or  better,  stock,  if  only  from  bones)  is 
not  unimportant,  and  about  this,  again, 
the  “ doctors  disagree.”  Now,  most 
people  know  that  cold  water  extracts 
the  juices  (if  about  to  make  beef-tea, 
where  the  meat  itself  is  not  to  he  used, 
this  would  be  the  i)lan  of  action) ; all 
admit  this,  and  the  meat,  though 
tender,  will  lose  its  flavour  and  good- 
ness. What  matter,  say  some,  you 
will  have  it  in  the  gravy.  Granted; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued,  and 
rightly,  that  such  meat  is  stringy,  and 
far  less  easy  of  digestion  than  when  the 
j uices  are  retained,  if  only  partially  ; 
and  so  hoilimj  water,  or  gravy,  at  start- 
ing, is  pronounced  by  others  the  thing. 
True,  tins  closes  the  pores,  and  leaves 
the  meat  with  its  full  flavour,  but 
unless  it  is  of  e.xcellent  quality — and 
inferior  meat  is  usually  employed — it 
will  remain  hard.  Therefore,  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in 
the  adoption  of  the  medium  tempera- 
ture ; for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
often  very  small  pieces  are  used,  and 
are  thus  utilised  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
but  to  expose  so  many  cut  surfaces  to 
the  action  of  cold  or  boiling  liquid  has 
equal  and  obvious  disadvantages.  The 
quality  of  the  meat,  too,  must  bo  con- 
sidered. Briefly,  we  advise  cold  water 
for  any  tough,  gristly  parts  ; warm  for 
meat  such  as  steaks  of  medium  quality  ; 
while  for  prime  meats  for  choice 
ragouts  the  temperature  may  be  nearly 
hniling  point.  We  quote  from  Mr. 
Buckmaster’s  ‘‘  Hints  on  Stewing,”  as 
follows  : — All  the  gristly  parts — the 
feet,  shanks,  knuckles  — should  be 
stewed.  There  is  no  other  way  of 
cooking  these  parts  to  advantage.  They 
require  time,  and  this  is  often  the 
difficulty  and  objection ; but  what  is 
there  to  prevent  a woman,  when  the 
family  are  all  sitting  round  the  fire 
in  the  evening,  thinking  about  to- 
morrow’s dinner  ? The  fire  which 
warms  the  children  will  algo  cook  thejr 


dinner.  The  great  vice  of  most  women, 
not  only  among  the  poor,  but  among 
the  middle  classes,  is  that  they  never 
think  of  cooking  till  they  feel  hungry. 
Trimmings  of  all  kinds  of  meat  can 
sometimes  be  purchased  cheaply.  A 
woman  who  has  but  little  to  spend 
should  watch  her  opportunities. 
8heep’s  feet,  the  shank-bones  of  legs 
of  mutton,  and  pieces  of  bone  and 
gristle,  are  often  thrown  away  as 
useless.  People  used  formerly  to  send 
ox-tails  to  the  tan-yard ; and  even  now 
much  goes  there  whieh  could  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

As  to  the  best  utensils  * for  making 
stew,  a copper  pan,  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  is  hard  to  beat,  but  it  must 
be  kept  well-tinned.  Steel  is  good  and 
durable,  and  that  or  a well-tinned  iron 
pan  may  be  used  for  the  most  delicate 
dishes.  Of  earthenware,  the  best  are 
the  French  fire-proof  china,  because 
they  are  non-absorbent ; while  the 
worst  are  those  of  an  absorbent  kind. 
Nothing  cooked  in  such  a vessel  can 
have  a fresh  flavour,  and  to  their  use 
may  be  due,  in  a measure,  the  com- 
plaint made  by  some  that  “ all  stews 
taste  alike.'’  But  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  individual,  and  may  easily  be 
avoided.  Again,  such  jars  are  often 
carelessly  washed,  and  the  thickening 
used  for  the  gravy  is  perhaps  allowed 
to  “ cake  ” on  the  bottom,  with  a most 
unpleasant  result  so  far  as  the  next 
stew  made  in  it  is  concerned,  for  any- 
thing of  a delicate  flavour  would  be 
hopelessly  ruined.  A stew  from  fat 
meat  or  with  a greasy  gravy  is  an 
abomination  ; and  such  errors,  together 
with  those  above  indicated,  may  have 
called  forth  the  assertion  of  a certain 
writer  that  a cook  who  can  make  a 
stew  free  from  grease  does  not  exist. 
This  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  calculated 
to  do  mischief,  by  depriving  those  to 
whom  money  is  an  object  of  a host  of 
savoury  and  economical  meals. 

* See  final  section  on  The  Kitchen  and 
Cooking  Utensils  for  details  of  various  cook- 
jpg  apparatus, 
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GE3S^)EAL  REMARKS. 

The  custom  among  Continental  nations  of  commencing  dinner  with  some 
savoury  plat,  which  shall  stimulate  a jaded  appetite  or  serve  as  a whet  to 
the  palate,  is  gaining  ground,  probably  more  in  deference  to  fashion  than 
from  individual  requirement.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  practice,  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  euch 
dishes  are  injurious  where  appetite  and  digestion  are  lacking,  and  that 
given  a good  appetite,  they  are  quite  unnecessary ; while  on  the  other,  it 
is  urged  that  they  are  in  many  cases  of  real  benefit.  But  between  the  two 
extremes — from  the  Russian  habit  of  indulging  in  several  varieties  of 
highly-flavoured  food,  followed  by  strong  liqueur  or  spirit,  to  the  oyster 
served  au  naturel,  declared  by  many  to  be  the  hors  d' oeuvre  par  excellence 
— there  is  ample  scope  for  the  introduction  of  little  dishes,  appetising 
and  free  from  injurious  properties. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while  OA'er-elaboration  should  be 
guarded  against,  in  such  as  precede  a simple  dinner,  careless  service 
is  inexcusable.  Dainty  service  and  suitable  garnish  must  not  be 
neglected ; tiny  dishes  of  glass  or  white  china,  holding  just  enough 
for  one  person,  are  most  suitable  and  effective  for  dotting  about  the 
table ; though  for  less  ceremonious  occasions  large  dishes  may  be  used, 
say  two  or  three,  each  containing  a distinct  variety. 

The  following  list  will  enable  a selection  to  be  made,  and  suggest 
many  other  combinations.  The  chief  materials  available  are  anchovies, 
anchovy  paste  or  butter,  beetroot,  capers,  cress,  celery,  chervil,  cods’ 
roe  paste,  cucumber,  caviare,  herring  roes  or  fillets,  marinaded  herrings, 
lemons,  lax  (Norwegian  salmon),  mussels,  olives  plain  or  stuffed; 
oysters,  pickles,  smoked  ham,  sausages,  tongue,  &c. ; tarragon,  tomatoes ; 
&c.  &c.  Yarious  potted  meats,  fish  pastes,  and  butters,  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  garnishing  of  the  dishes. 

Many  Small  Savouries  which  could  also  be  served  as  Hors  d’CEuvres 
will  be  found  under  that  and  other  headings  later  on. 

Details  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  following  recipes,  as  anchovy  butter, 
green  butter,  crayfish  butter,  aspic  jelly,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  found  in  their 
appropriate  chapters.  (See  Index.) 


Anchovies  (No.  l). — Wash  the 
fish  in  milk,  dry  them,  remove  the 
bones,  and  fillet  them  as  even  in  size 
as  possible;  put  them  in  little  dishes 
— shell-shaped,  or  anything  small  and 
pretty — with  sliced  cucumber  and  beet- 
root, and  little  heaps  of  cress  and 
chervil,  seasoned  and  daintily  arranged. 


Guard  against  uniformity  of  arrange- 
ment ; vary  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Anchovies  (No.  2).  — Lay  the 

fillets,  prepared  as  above,  on  strips  of 
fried  bread  the  same  size ; coat  the 
fillets,  some  with  hard-boiled  yolk  of 
egg,  sieved;  some  with  the  white  of  au 
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egg,  sieved  ; some  with  lobster  butter; 
and  the  fourth  part  with  cray-tish 
batter.  Sprinkle  small  cress  or  chervil, 
shredded,  over  the  pink  ; and  over  the 
yolk  and  white  of  egg  put  a little 
lobster  coral.  Arrange  four  of  these, 
one  of  each  sort,  on  small  plates, 
placing  them  two  and  two  cross- wise. 

Bouch^es  de  Harengs  (see 
Bouchees  i)e  Sardines).  — iNIake  a 
paste  in  the  same  way,  using  mari- 
naded herrings  in  place  of  the  sardines. 
After  coating  with  tho  aspic,  sprinkle 
with  chopped  capers*  or  olives,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  whites  of  eggs. 

Bouchees  de  Harengs  (No.  2). 
— Take  a fillet  of  herring,  lay  on  it  an 
olive  stuffed  with  anchovies  or  capers 
(these  may  be  bought  ready  prepared), 
roll  it  up,  and  set  it  on  a small  plate 
on  which  has  been  laid  a stamped-out 
slice  of  beetroot  and  one  of  cucumber 
(they  should  be  cut  with  a crimped 
round  cutter,  and  the  cucumber  should 
be  rather  smaller),  seasoned  with  oil 
and  vinegar.  Put  a little  heap  of 
mayonnaise  on  the  top  of  the  herring, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  lobster  coral. 

Bouchees  de  Saumon. — Cut 

some  slices  of  brown  bread-and-butter, 
divide  them  into  strips  three  inches  by 
one  ; spread  them  with  crayfish  butter, 
then  cover  with  flakes  of  spiced  or 
smoked  salmon  ; garnish  the  tops  with 
sieved  egg-yolk,  lobster  coral,  and 
chopped  parsley,  a row  of  each  colour. 

Bouchees  de  Sardines. — Mix 

two  ounces  each  of  boneless  sardines, 
butter,  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg,  and 
chopped  lax,  a saltspoonful  each  of 
French  mustard,  lemon-juice,  chopped 
parsley,  and  chopped  gherkin.  Pound 
all  to  a smooth  paste,  and  rub  through 
a hair  sieve.  Have  ready  some 
anchovy  biscuit  paste  that  has  been 
baked  in  tiny  round  tins,  fill  with  the 
mixture,  and  coat  with  chopped  aspic 
jelly.  Put  each  on  a little  plate, 
sprinkle  the  aspic  with  white  of  egg, 
boiled  hard  and  chopped  ; and  garnish 
with  strips  of  beetroot  and  cucumber, 
and  mustard  and  cress. 


Bouchdes  de  Sardines  (No.  2). 
— Make  some  diamond-shaped  crou- 
tons ; spread  them  with  sardine  butter, 
made  by  mixing  sardine  paste  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fresh  butter.  Next 
put  a coating  of  green  mayonnaise. 
Down  the  centre,  long-wise,  place 
some  smoked  salmon,  finely  chopped, 
and  garnish  each  side  with  white 
mayonnaise,  sprinkled  with  chopped 
capers  and  parsley ; the  mayonnaise 
should  be  put  on  from  a bag  and  pipe, 
and  if  liked,  half  of  it  can  be  coloured 
pink. 

Caviare,  Devilled.— Put  some 
small  pieces  of  Russian  caviare  on 
round  croutons,  and  sprinkle  with 
lemon- juice  and  cayenne  peppei’.  Serve 
the  croutons  on  small  plates,  and  gar- 
nish with  small  salad,  mixed,  it  liked, 
with  chopped  lax.  Serve  with  cut 
lemons. 

Canapes  a la  Premier.— Lay 

some  rounds  of  aspic  on  little  plates, 
and  on  each  round  put  a little  pile 
of  cooked  prawns  cut  into  small  pieces, 
leaving  a hollow  in  tho  centre  of  the 
pile.  Fill  up  the  centre  with  green 
butter,  and  on  the  top  put  some 
cray-fish  butter,  using  a bag  and  small 
pipe.  Garnish  round  the  canapes  with 
anchovy  biscuit  paste  cut  into  tiny 
diamonds  or  strips,  rings,  &c.  This 
paste  is  useful  for  garnishing  small 
sardines,  and  a dish  of  it  ma)'  be  left 
on  through  the  dinner,  as  it  is  often 
liked  in  the  cheese  course. 

Canapes  d’Olives. — Cut  some 
rounds  of  bread  the  size  of  a half- 
crown  ; fry  them  a golden  brown,  and 
when  cold  spread  them  with  green 
butter,  then  with  chopped  aspic,  next 
with  chopped  beetroot  and  cucumber, 
putting  it  on  lightly.  Sprinkle  with 
oil  and  tarragon  vinegar,  then  put  on 
a stoned  olive,  and  with  a forcing-bag 
and  plain  pipe  fill  it  with  mayonnaise, 
seasoned  rather  highly.  Cut  some 
rounds  of  aspic  jelly  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  place  each  crouton  on 
a separate  plate  on  which  a round  of 
the  jelly  has  been  laid. 
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These  should  b*prepared  just  before 
serving. 

CroMous  d.  r Alberta.— Prepare 
some  square  croutons ; lay  across  them 
a row  of  chopped  lax,  and  another  row 
in  the  opposite  direction,  leaving  the 
four  corners  bare.  In  one  corner  put 
chopped  beetroot,  in  the  opposite  one 
chopped  tomato  aspic,  and  in  the  two 
remaining  corners  put  little  heaps  of 
gfreen  butter  or  green  mayonnaise. 

This  is  a very  effective  savoury,  and 
will  suggest  other  combinations,  due 
regard  being  had  to  flavours  as  well 
as  colours.  Grated  ham  or  tongue  can 
be  used  instead  of  lax,  or  smoked 
sausage,  cut  up  finely,  can  be  substi- 
tuted. 

Sardines  in  Aspic.— Prepare 
the  sardines  by  taking  them  from  the 
tin,  and  cutting  them  into  fillets,  after 
draining  them  free  of  oil  and  drying 
them  carefully.  On  each  fillet  put  a 
morsel  of  chopped  smoked  salmon  or 
lax,  and  roll  it  up.  Pour  some  liquid 
aspic  in  a shallow  dish  or  tin ; when 
set,  stamp  out  some  small  oblong 
pieces ; put  each  fillet  of  sardine  on  one 
piece  and  lay  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  plate.  All  round  the  sardine 
put  some  more  aspic,  coloured  pink, 
and  chopped  finely  ; garnish  with 
sprigs  of  cress  and  chervil,  and  on  the 
top  of  the  sardines  arrange  some  strips 
of  tomato,  beetroot,  and  cucumber. 

Shrimps  k la  Dorisa.— Cut 

some  thin  slices  of  brown  bread-and- 
butter  ; divide  them  into  strips  of  two 
inches  b}'  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  ; spread  them  with  a drop  or  two 
of  anchovy  essence  and  tomato  sauce 
mixed,  and  roll  them  up.  Cut  some 
rounds  of  tomato — large  sound  ones 
must  be  chosen — very  thinly,  and  lay 
on  each  a little  pile  of  shrimps,  whole 


ones,  potted  in  butter ; round  the 
shrimps,  on  the  tomato,  put  a ring  of 
cucumber  and  pickled  mango  cut  into 
tiny  dice  shapes.  Eound  the  whole 
put  three  or  four  of  the  little  rolls  of 
bread-and-butter. 

For  Prawns  k la  Borisa  sub- 
stitute a couple  of  prawns  for  the 
shrimps.  Fresh  or  tinned  ones  can  be 
used. 

Hors  d’(Euvres  Assortis.— 

Slice  some  lemons  thinlj%  take  out  the 
pips,  and  lay  each  slice  on  one  of  beet- 
root, cut  with  a crimped  cutter  to  the 
size;  on  the  lemon  put  a slice  of 
cucumber,  very  thinly  cut ; sprinkle 
with  oil,  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a little 
salt  and  mignonette  pepper.  In  the 
centre  put  an  olive,  plain  or  stuffed 
with  capers  or  anchovies  ; roll  up,  and 
dish  in  a circle,  the  folded  part  down, 
and  slightly  overlapping.  Here  and 
there,  between  them,  put  shrimps  and 
prawns,  and  some  nicely  - trimmed 
radishes.  Fill  up  the  centre  of  the 
dish  with  more  radishes,  celery  cut 
into  even-sized  lengths,  and  strips  of 
beetroot,  with  fillets  of  anchovy  or 
sardine  laid  on  them.  Garnish  the 
strips  with  capers,  sprigs  of  chervil, 
small  cress,  &c.  Small  rounds  of  cu- 
cumber, with  an  olive  on  each,  and  a 
little  mayonnaise  on  the  top,  can  also 
be  used  instead  of,  or  with,  the  strips 
of  beetroot ; if  placed  alternately,  as  a 
second  ring,  round  the  centre  of  the 
dish,  they  have  a very  good  effect. 
But  the  exact  arrangement  of  this 
dish  cannot  well  be  detailed  ; it  is 
intended  chiefly  to  suggest  combina- 
tions. For  a large  party,  two  or 
three  dishes  should  be  placed  about  the 
table ; or  the  same  idea  can  be  carried 
out  by  arranging  single  plates,  one  lor 
each  person. 
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STOCK,  AND  THE  STOCK-POT. 

Stock  is  tlie  basis  of  many  soups,  sauces,  aud  gravies;  and  in  liouses 
wliero  its  manipulation  aud  manufacture  are  unknown  or  neglected, 
good  cooking  aud  economy  are  practically  nil ; for  besides  the  main 
uses  of  stock,  as  indicated  above,  the  products  of  the  stock-pot  are  the 
“ making,”  so  to  speak,  of  the  little  dishes  which  afford  ready  methods 
of  re  serving  food  in  an  apijetising  manner,  aud  tend  so  largely  to  the 
prevention  of  waste.  “Keep  your  eye  on  your  stock-pot”  is  an  old 
saying,  and  has  a double  meaning ; and  certainly,  by  keeping  the  stock-pot 
in  her  mind’s  eye,  the  housekeeper  will  learn  how  to  put  everything  to 
the  best  use,  and  avoid  waste  all  round. 

The  mention  of  stock  alarms  some  people ; they  at  once  assume  a great 
expenditure  of  time  aud  money.  Old-fashioned  recipes,  handed  down 
through  generations,  have  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect ; but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  written  in  the  days  when  meat  was  cheap 
and  largely  consumed,  when  beef  and  beer  formed  the  standard  English 
breakfast  of  many  a hearty  squire,  and  the  food  resources  of  the  people 
were  comparatively  limited.  But  altered  prices,  combined  with  the 
changed  dietetic  habits  of  the  people,  have  brought  about  a reform.  Now 
wo  know  that  we  can  make  stock  without  the  huge  quantities  of  meat  and 
poultry'  demanded  for  the  family  soup  tureen  in  the  “ good  old  days.”  In 
fact,  with  a clear  understanding  of  the  principles  the  rest  is  plain  sailing, 
and  the  cost  simply  a matter  of  requirement  aud  management. 

From  the  homely  stock  of  a single  bone  to  the  grand  consomme  of  the 
palace  there  is  naturally  a wide  range ; and  we  shall  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  middle-class  households  by  de.iling  with  the  stock-pot  of  every- 
day life,  and  giving  the  method  of  preparing  a foundation  that  shall  serve 
not  only  for  soups  aud  sauces,  but  for  a vast  number  of  purposes  for  which 
water  is  frequently  used  because  no  stock  is  at  hand. 

We  must  explain  at  the  outset  that  when  a high-class  stock  for  clear 
soup  is  wanted,  it  is  only  possible  to  get  the  requisite  distinctive  flavour 
by  separate  preparation  of  the  meat,  game,  or  poultry,  as  the  case  might 
be ; aud  that  a stock  of  mixed  flavours,  such  as  we  are  about  to  describe, 
woidd  spoil  the  whole.  Thus  the  stock-pot  is  capable  of  use  or  abuse.  A 
great  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  regarding  it  as  a sort  of  culinary  dust- 
bin, into  which  everything  that  has  not  a clearly-defined  use  is  to  be 
tin-own.  Incredible  as  it  sounds,  we  have  heard  of  cheese-parings  being 
thus  disposed  of.  Perhaps  this  may  be  set  down  as  the  chief  abuse;  the 
next  is  to  keep  the  pot  always  going,  adding  from  time  to  time  fresh 
scraps.  This  gives  a stale  flavour,  which  no  after  treatment  can  eradicate, 
while  the  contents  are  very  unequally  cooked.  To  make  our  meaning  clear : 
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The  pot  should  be  emptied  every  night,  and  dried  in  the  air  after  washing ; 
cleanliness  in  every  detail  is  the  first  desideratum.  Let  each  day’s  stock 
be  complete  in  itself,  that  is,  do  not  put  it  back  into  the  pot  next  day 
(only  bones  and  gristly  meat  may  go  on  for  further  cooking).  In  Fig.  13 
is  shown  a stock-pot  of  the  best  kind,  as 
by  means  of  the  inside  strainer  and  the 
tap  which  is  fitted  near  the  bottom  the 
stock  can  be  readily  drawn  off  as  required, 
and  free  from  sediment.  If  no  stock-pot 
is  at  hand,  a stoiit  saucepan,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  with  a good-fitting  lid,  may  be 
substituted.  The  lid  and  rim  must  be 
scrupulously  clean,  or  the  stock  will 
“sour”;  badly-washed  saucepan  lids  have 
ruined  thousands  of  gallons  of  stock. 

What  may  go  into  it  ? Scraps  of 
meat,  fresh  or  cooked ; bits  of  gristle  and 
skin ; the  bones  of  a roast  or  boiled 
joint  ; game  and  poultry  bones  and  trim- 
mings ; a ham  bone  ; scalded  bacon-rind ; 
a bit  of  milt  or  kidney;  in  fact,  anything 
of  the  kind,  if  free  from  taint.  Game,  if  high,  should  not  go  in, 
and  pork  bones  also  are  better  left  out.  They  are  very  greasy, 
and  should  be  kept  for  such  soups — pea,  lentil,  &c. — as  really  are  better 
cooked  in  greasy  stock.  V egetables  should  be  used  in  moderation  ; in  hot 
weather  they  are  better  left  out,  especially  turnips,  being  productive  of 
fermentation ; and  in  some  hoiises  there  ai-e  not  enough  scraps  and  bones 
to  make  stock  more  than  twice  a week ; then,  as  it  has  to  be  kept,  it  will 
not  keep  if  made  with  vegetables.  In  warm  weather,  stock  must  be  boiled 
up  daily,  and  in  winter  every  other  day.  Nothing  prevents  putrefaction  sc 
thoroughly  as  heat.  Celery,  leeks,  onions,  cari-ots,  turnips,  bay-leaves, 
thyme,  and  parsley,  may  go  in  in  cool  weather  ; parsnip,  ev'cn  in  moderation, 
is  sometimes  objected  to ; otherwise,  a little  improves  the  stock.  Celery- 
seed  should  take  the  place  of  the  fresh  vegetable  when  that  is  not  to  be 
had.  Of  seasoning,  the  less  the  better  at  starting ; more  can  bo  added 
when  the  xiltimate  uses  of  the  stock  are  determined.  Jiist  a few  allspice 
berries  and  mixed  peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two  stuck  in  the  onions, 
with  a little  salt,  will  suffice.  Fill  up  with  cold  water,  that  is,  cover  the 
contents,  and  an  inch  or  two  more  ; bring  slowly  to  the  boil  (this  makes  a 
great  difference  to  the  goodness  or  otherwise  of  the  liquid),  and  skim  very 
carefully,  just  before  it  boils  is  the  time  ; a pinch  of  salt  and  a spoonful  of 
cold  water  added  two  or  three  times  afterwards  will  throw  up  more  scum, 
which  must  always  be  removed  jvist  before  it  again  boils  up.  After  the 
final  skimming,  boil  steadily  but  continuously  all  day ; do  not  stir  the 
contents,  and  only  remove  the  lid  when  more  water  is  required ; then,  if  by 
an  open  fire,  remove  the  pot  before  taking  off  the  lid : ‘‘  the  steam  in,  and 
the  smoke  out  ” is  a good  motto. 

In  recipes  1 and  2 we  show  how  useful  stocks  may  be  g'ot  from  such 
a foundation  as  the  foregoing,  tliough  in  no  two  houses  will  they  be 
just  alike,  owing  to  the  lack  of  definite  proportions  of  the  various 
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ingredients.  Tliey  are  practically  the  same,  tlie  only  difference  being  in 
the  consistence  or  brightness,  but  wo  have  soi^arately  numbered  them  to 
facilitate  reference  in  other  recipes. 

To  extract  all  the  goodness  from  bones  in  making  stock,  a digester  is 
necessary,  and  will  be  found  a most  economical  investment  in  institutions 

where  cooking  is  done  on  a large  scale  and  the 
bones  are  sufficient  in  quantity  to  justify  their 
sej)arate  cooking.  Few  people  realise  the 
full  measure  of  nutriment  derivable  from 
bones,  because  the  time  necessary  to  extract 
it  is  so  seldom  given ; and  it  has  been  well 
said  that  it  must  be  reckoned  by  days  rather 
than  hours.  The  reason  is  that  the  gelatine, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  cook  to  extract, 
is  so  encased  in  its  earthy  covering  that  not 
only  is  long  cooking  needed,  but  the  tem- 
pci’ature  should  be  high,  and  pi'essure  is 
necessary,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  a digester 
is  all  the  soluble  matter  drawn  out.  Some 
care  is  necessary  iu  the  mauagement  of  a 
digester — which  is  a kind  of  stock-pot  with 
a lid  which  fits  so  tightly  that  the  steam  can 
only  escape  when  its  pressure  is  enough  to 
lift  a small  weighted  valve  iu  the  top — as  it  should  never  be  more  than 
half  to  thi’ce-parts  filled.  The  hones  should  be  chopped  small ; sometimes 
they  are  crushed  and  tied  iu  a bag,  as  it  is  ouly  through  the  fractured 
surfaces  that  the  animal  matter  exudes,  this  is  owing  to  the  cellular 
structure,  and  applies  to  bones  from  some  parts  of  an  animal  more  than 
others.  Cold  water  should  be  put  to  the  bones,  and  salt  added  at  first, 
with  a renewal  after  boiling  point  is  reached. 

When  a bone  looks  dry,  white,  and  full  of  holes,  then,  and  only  then, 
has  it  become  useless  for  culinary  purposes.  These  remarks  may  explain 
why  cooking  a bone  for  an  hour  or  so  iu  a haphazard  fashion,  with  or 
without  salt,  at  any  temperature,  the  lid  on  or  off  the  pan,  just  as  it  happens, 
is  not  a satisfactory  culinary  operation,  and  is  quite  certain  to  gh^e  rise  to 
the  opinion  so  often  heard  expressed— that  there  is  “no  goodness”  in 
bones,  and  that  they  are  not  “ worth  the  trouble  of  stewing.”  They  are 
well  worth  it,  but  certainly  not  when  stewed  in  such  a fashion. 

The  following  stocks  are  suitable  for  many  kinds  of  gravies  and 
sauces,  as  well  as  soups,  and  will  meet  ordinary  requirements,  both  for  plain 
and  rich  dishes.  For  high-class  sauces  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make 
a special  stock,  such  as  those  described  in  Nos.  16  and  17. 


Fio.  14.— Digesteu. 


stock  (No.  1). — When  the  time 
comes  for  straining,  draw  off  from  the 
pot  the  stock  prepared  as  described  on 
p.  2-5,  or  if  the  stock-pot  has  no  tap, 
ladle  out  as  much  as  possible  without 
disturbing  the  bed  of  bones,  &c,,  at 


the  bottom  ; pour  it  through  a fine 
hair  sieve  or  clean  cloth  into  a basin, 
and  set  aside  until  cold.  This  will  be 
fairly  clear,  without  much  colour  or 
flavour.  It  is  therefore  useful  for 
many  purposes  as  a foundation,  and 
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can  be  thickened  and  coloured  as  re- 
quired. It  should  set  into  a jelly. 

Stock  (No.  2). — Have  a second 
basin  in  readiness,  into  which  put  all 
the  remaining  liquid  from  the  pot, 
pressing  the  debris  well.  This  will 
look  thicker  than  No.  1,  and  serve  for 
thick  sauces,  gravies,  &c.  Put  aside 
the  bones  and  gelatinous  pieces  of 
meat  for  further  cooking,  and  throw 
away  the  rest,  i.e.,  the  vegetables. 

Stock  (No.  3). — This  is  called 
Second  Stock.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  bones  and  scraps  used 
fbr  it  are  cooked  a second  time.  To 
prepare  it,  put  on  the  bones  from  the 
previous  day,  with  a fresh  bone  or  two 
from  veal  or  poultry  if  wanted  strong 
and  good  ; add  a little  salt,  and  nothing 
else,  and  cook  aU  day.  When  cold, 
this  should  be  very  firm — firmer  than 
stock  made  as  above,  because  by  the 
second  cooking  of  the  bones  more 
gelatine  is  extracted.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  flavourless  and  colour- 
less, Supposing  it  is  required  for  meat 
pies — say,  by  way  of  example,  a chicken 
pie — all  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  bird 
should  go  in ; and  to  ensure  its  setting 
firmly  when  cold,  in  hot  weather,  a 
calf’s  foot,  or  part  of  one,  will  be 
found  a good  addition.  The  meat 
itself  will  furnish  a separate  dish,  the 
bones  being  cooked  for  some  hours 
longer.  Or  if  the  pie  is  a raised  one, 
the  bones  of  the  bird,  if  boiled  long 
enough,  will  furnish  plenty  of  strong- 
stock,  which  wiU  set  to  a jelly  when 
cold.  If  at  any  time  the  stock  is 
found  to  be  not  stiff  enough  for  any 
particular  purpose,  an  ounce  (or  more, 
if  required)  of  gelatine  should  be  dis- 
solved in  each  quart.  Sheet  gelatine 
will  dissolve  quickly,  but  “ amber 
opaque  gelatine  ” will  be  better  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  a special  kind, 
called  “ soup  strengthener,”  cheaper 
than  the  finer  sorts,  which  is  excellent 
for  giving  body  to  stocks  and  soups. 

Brown  Stock  (No.  4). — This  is  a 
very  useful  stock,  and  handy  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes ; it  is  also  very  little 


trouble,  and  by  no  means  expensive. 
Eequired,  any  bones  from  roast  beef  or 
other  meat,  or  raw  bones,  or  they  can 
be  mixed;  odds  and  ends  of  cooked 
meat,  game,  or  poultry,  or  bones  and 
trimmings  from  raw  birds.  By  way 
of  example,  say,  the  feet,  necks, 
gizzards,  and  livers  of  fowls,  the 
head  and  neck  of  a rabbit,  any  scraps 
of  ham  cooked  or  raw,  some  bacon- 
rind  scalded,  a morsel  of  kidney,  or  a 
bit  of  milt  (butchers  often  call  it  melt), 
and  vegetables  and  spices;  a carrot, 
half  a turnip,  a bit  of  pai-snip,  a large 
onion,  a bunch  of  mixed  herbs,  a score 
of  mixed  peppercorns,  and  two  cloves, 
for  each  quart  of  water,  the  quantity 
of  water  being  of  course  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  material  for  stock.  Any 
liquor  from  boiled  fresh  meat  or 
poultry  should  be  used  in  place  of 
water.  A bit  of  mushroom,  or  even 
the  peelings  well  washed,  will  improve 
the  stock,  but  are  not  essential.  The 
skin  of  an  onion  may  be  added  to  give 
colour.  If  no  beef  bones  are  handy,  a 
bit  of  fresh  gravy  beef  must  be  got. 
First,  melt  a little  fat  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  lay  in  all  the  ingredients,  fry 
them  a good  brown  all  over,  taking 
care  not  to  burn,  then  add  a little 
water,  boil  until  nearly  dried  up,  then 
add  the  requisite  quantity,  with  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  strain.  Cook 
for  six  hours  or  longer,  strain,  and  set 
aside  until  cold,  then  remove  the  fat, 
and  use  as  required. 

Brown  Stock  (No.  5).— Proceed 
as  above,  but  use  all  bones  and  scraps 
from  game  and  dark  meats  (that  is, 
leave  out  white  meats  and  poultry), 
about  a pound  to  each  quart  of  water, 
then  add  about  four  ounces  of  lean 
ham  and  the  same  weight  of  kidney, 
washed  in  vinegar  and  water,  and  the 
core  removed.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
gredients given  above,  put  in  a few 
allspice  berries,  a sprig  of  basil  and 
lemon-thyme,  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  mushroom.  Allow  about  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  to  three  pints  of 
liquid.  When  this  has  had  six  to 
twelve  hours’  simmering,  press  the 
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debris  well  to  cxtnict  all  the  goodness, 
then  strain  through  a sieve,  letting  all 
go  through  except  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables— that  is,  it  does  not  matter  how 
thick  it  looks.  It  ought  to  be  strong 
both  in  colour  and  flavour.  Both  to 
this  and  No.  4 the  outer  stalks  of 
celery  should  be  added,  or  some  celery- 
seed  tied  in  muslin.  We  may  mention 
that  a very  small  quantity  of  liver, 
calf’s  or  sheep’s,  is  a good  addition  to 
stock  of  this  sort,  but  it  must  not  bo 
sutticient  to  predominate.  A few 
ounces  would  do  for  two  to  three 
pints  of  stock,  and  this,  as  well  as 
the  ham  and  kidney,  should  be  fried 
with  the  rest  of  the  meat,  bones,  &e. 

Ricli  Stock  (No.  6). — This  is  the 
foundation  of  good  clear  soup,  and 
must  he  carefully  made.  Take  equal 
weights  of  shin  of  beef  and  knuckle 
of  veal.  The  beef  gives  colour  and 
flavour,  and  the  veal  imparts  the  de- 
sired gelatinous  matter.  Remove  all 
meat  from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  into 
small  pieces ; then  put  it,  with  the 
bones  chopp(,’d  up,  into  cold  water, 
allowing  a pint  for  each  pound ; and, 
supposing  four  pounds  of  meat  and 
bone,  add  a pint  over  to  allow  for 
boiling  away.  Bring  gradually  to 
boiling  point,  put  in  half  a teaspoonful 
of  siilt,  skim,  and  then  add  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  : — A large  carrot,  a 
medium-sized  onion,  a couple  of  leeks, 
half  a small  turnip,  half  a head  of 
celery,  a large  bunch  of  parsley,  with 
some  thyme  and  a bay-leaf,  a couple  of 
cloves,  and  a score  of  mixed  pepper- 
corns, and,  if  the  flavour  is  not  disliked, 
a small  piece  of  parsnip.  All  the  vege- 
tables must  be  well  cleansed.  The 
carrot  should  be  brushed,  then  scraped, 
and  only  peeled  if  really  necessary — 
the  outside  being  the  best — and  the 
whole  should  boil  not  less  than  six 
hours,  but  not  fast.  Strain  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  leave  in  a cold 
place  all  night.  This  must  always  be 
made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
quart. 

Now  for  the  clarification  of  the 


above.  Remove  the  fat  from  the 
surface  by  dipping  a spoon  in  hot 
wuter,  for  any  remaining  specks  use 
the  corner  of  a cloth  wrung  out  of  hot 
water ; take  all  impurities  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stock,  and  put  it  into  a 
perfectly  clean  saucepan  ; let  it  dis- 
solve by  gentle  heat,  then  measure  it, 
and  to  each  quart  add  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  and  their  shells,  washed  and 
crushed  up,  and  half  a pound  of  lean, 
raw  beef,  chopped  small,  or  passed 
through  a mincer,  with  a few  vege- 
tiibles  to  revive  the  flavour ; no  turnip  ; 
a bit  of  carrot,  celery,  and  onion,  will 
suflice.  The  meat  must  be  well  mixed 
with  the  stock,  and  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  should  be  slightly  whisked  with 
a spoonful  of  cold  water.  Then 
whisk  quickly  until  a scum  foims,  and 
leave  the  stock,  partly  uncovered,  to 
simmer  for  an  hour  or  more — it  must 
barely  bubble.  There  will  be  a thick 
scum  on  the  top  by  this  time  : do  not 
disturb  it  in  any  way,  simply  pass  the 
soup  through  a cloth  a second  time,  or 
even  a third,  if  not  clear.  For  this,  a 
linen  cloth  or  damask  napkin  is  often 
used,  but  many  prefer  a tammy  cloth, 
which  is,  we  think,  the  best  material, 
as,  being  of  wool,  it  absorbs  any  grease 
left  behind.  It  should  he  a finely- 
woven  one,  and  kept  very  clean,  never 
washed  with  soap.  In  using  it,  it  can 
be  tied  round  the  rim  of  a basin,  to 
hang,  bag-like,  in  the  basin,  or  a chair 
can  be  turned  upside  down  on  a second 
chair,  and  the  corners  of  the  cloth  tied 
to  the  four  legs,  a basin  being  set 
underneath.  Never  press  the  cloth  in 
any  way ; when  the  liquid  is  all 
through,  first  gather  up  the  cloth, 
and  remove  it  without  squeezing  the 
residue,  or  the  whole  will  be  thickened 
and  spoilt.  Instead  of  the  cloth,  a 
jelly  bag  is  voted  by  some  as  indis- 
pensable, but  the  process  is  then  more 
troublesome  and  lengthy,  and  if  made 
as  it  should  be,  there  is  no  need  of  it 
so  far  as  increasing  the  brightness  of 
the  soup  is  concerned. 

The  soup  is  now  ready  for  the 
garnish  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Remember  to  taste  it  before  clarifying. 
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and  if  necessar)'  boil  a few  peppercorns 
with  it ; no  pepper,  or  anything  which 
would  cloud  it,  must  be  put  in  after 
the  clearing. 

To  clarify  game  or  poultry  soups, 
proceed  just  as  above,  but  use  raw 
game  or  poultry  in  place  of  half  the 
beef,  of  which  neck  or  other  coarse 
portions  answer  very  well. 

Rich  Stock  (No.  7).  — The 

method  of  making  this  is  similar  to 
the  last,  but  beef  only  is  used.  It 
may  be  all  shin,  or  part  shin  and  part 
from  the  neck.  It  gives  a darker  soup 
than  the  foregoing,  and  though  not 
so  generally  used,  paler  soups  being 
now  fashionable,  it  is  still  preferred  bj”^ 
some  people.  Cost,  about  2s.  per  quart. 

Medium  Stock  (No.  8). — Make  it 
as  No.  6 or  7,  but  use  three  pints  of  water 
to  two  pounds  of  meat  and  bone,  which 
for  ordinary  purposes  is  sufficiently 
strong.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

This  and  the  preceding  stock  may 
be  clarified  as  No.  6,  or  by  the  follow- 
ing method,  which  is  quicker.  Use 
three  eggs,  whites  and  shells,  for  each 
quart  of  stock,  whisk  until  it  is  just 
on  the  point  of  boiling,  then  stop 
instantly,  and  leave  the  stock,  partially 
uncovered,  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  as  directed;  a lump  of  sugar 
will  assist  the  brightness — put  it  in 
before  the  second  straining.  This  is 
apparently  a cheaper  way,  and  many 
writers  on  the  cuisine  contend  that 
clarification  by  the  meat  process  is 
extravagant,  since  eggs  alone  answer 
the  purpose.  So  it  is,  if  the  ortho- 
do.x  twenty  minutes  only  be  allowed 
for  the  simmering,  but  by  giving 
an  hour  or  more  the  nutriment  is 
extracted  from  the  added  meat,  and 
a wonderful  change  effected,  the  soup 
gaining  in  flavour  ; whereas,  when 
eggs  alone  are  used,  it  is  robbed  of 
flavour  ; and  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  b}'  clarification  a soup 
is  robbed  of  certain  elements  of  nutri- 
tion, left  behind  in  the  scum ; this  is 
inevitable. 

A soup  clear  enough  for  everj'^-day 
use,  though  not  actually  bright,  can 


be  obtained  by  straining  the  stock 
(after  freeing  it  from  fat  and  sediment 
and  dissolving  it)  through  a cloth, 
without  clarification  of  any  sort ; and 
will  have  in  it  more  nourishment  than 
if  bright,  while  expense  and  trouble 
will  be  saved.  For  such  a soup 
arrowroot  is  a suitable  thickening. 

White  stock  (No.  9).  — The 
foundation  of  this  is  veal.  Knuckle 
is  best,  or  half  knuckle  and  half  neck 
will  do.  The  bones  of  a boiled 
chicken  or  rabbit,  or  fresh  poultry 
bones,  are  an  improvement,  and  the 
liquor  used  should  be  from  boiled 
veal  or  poultry,  if  possible.  For  a 
strong  stock,  use  meat  in  the  propor- 
tion given  in  No.  6,  or  for  medium  stock 
use  the  same  as  No.  8.  A small  piece 
of  calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  or  a 
calf’s  foot,  together  with  a slice  of 
lean  ham  to  each  half-gallon,  will  be 
found  a further  improvement.  Add 
to  each  quart  of  liquid  after  it  boils  a 
small  turnip,  half  a carrot,  a couple 
of  celery-stalks  inn§f  portion,  a tiny 
bit  of  mace,  half  a dozen  white 
peppercorns,  a leek  white  part,  or  a 
button  onion  or  two,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  salt.  This  is  all  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  as  there  are  many 
uses  for  this,  and  various  flavourings 
are  added  afterwards.  The  method  of 
treatment  is  the  same  as  already  de- 
scribed. At  least  eight  hours  should 
be  given.  This  cannot  be  made  in  a 
hurry.  Cost,  as  Nos.  6 and  8. 

White  stock  (No.  10).— This  is 
plain,  and  costs  very  little.  To  make 
it,  take  a quart  of  water  in  which 
mutton,  veal,  fowl,  or  rabbit,  has 
boiled  ; add  to  it  vegetables  as  above, 
sliced,  and  enough  to  fill  a teacup. 
Season  slightly,  and  boil  down  to  half 
the  quantity.  This  is  for  immediate 
use  only,  for  plain  soups,  hashes,  and 
minces  of  white  meats,  &c.  Strain 
before  using.  If  vegetables  have  been 
boiled  with  the  meat,  the  stock  can  be 
first  boiled  down  without  further  addi- 
tion. 

White  stock  (No.  ll).— This  is 
a purely  vegetable  preparation,  but  if 
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made  as  directed,  will  be  found  very 
good.  It  has  “ body,”  and  is  nourish- 
ing and  tasty.  Take  a couple  of 
quarts  of  the  liquor  from  boiled 
haricot  beans,  rice,  or  macaroni,  or 
mix  them  if  more  convenient.  Put  in 
a large  turnip,  a carrot,  and  half  a 
parsnip,  all  sliced.  Wash  in  several 
waters  an  ounce  of  pearl  barley,  then 
scald  it  for  a few  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  and  add  that  to  the  rest.  In 
another  saucepan  put  an  ounce  of 
butter.  iSlice  into  it  an  onion,  the 
white  part  of  a leek,  a tablespoonful 
of  minced  celery,  and  a couple  of 
button  mushrooms.  A bunch  of  herbs 
and  a few  white  peppercorns  should 
also  go  in.  Cook  for  ten  minutes, 
covered,  shaking  often  to  sirent  the 
vegetables  without  browning  them. 
Then  turn  the  whole  into  the  first  pan, 
and  boil  for  two  hours  or  longer, 
stirring  often,  that  the  barley  may  not  , 
bui-n.  A little  white  sugar,  a tiny  I 
lump,  and  half  an  ounce  of  stilt  should  ' 
be  put  in  just  before  the  first  boil- up, 
and  any  scum,  however  slight,  should 
be  taken  off.  Strain  for  use  as  re- 
quired. This  will  not  keep  in  summer,  i 
To  those  who  think  that  there  is  no  \ 
flavour  in  vegetables  worth  mention 
unless  meat  be  added  this  will  be  a 
revelation. 

Vegetable  Stock  (No.  12).  — 
Omit  the  barley  in  this,  and  add  to 
the  vegetables  above  - mentioned  a 
handful,  mixed,  of  shredded  lettuce, 
watercress,  sorrel,  and  dandelion ; 
and  in  sweating  them  altogether  let 
them  become  slightly  brown.  Boil 
as  above  directed,  using  the  same 
liquor  for  the  foundation,  and  shortly 
before  straining  put  in  a little  gravy 
salt  to  colour,  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room or  walnut  ketchup,  and  a few 
drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  or  a sprig 
of  fresh  tarragon  can  be  boiled  in  the 
stock. 

Fish  Stock  (No  13).— This  is 
a plain  stock,  suitable  for  sauces. 
Break  up  the  bones  of  any  white  fish, 
fresh  or  cooked.  The  head,  fins,  tail, 
and  bones  from  a,  sole  that  has  been 


filleted  yield  flavour  and  nutriment, 
and  are  advantageously  added  to  other 
kinds.  To  each  pound  put  a quart  of 
cold  water,  a dessertspoonful  of  white 
vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  a tiny  piece  of 
mace,  six  white  peppercorns,  thyme 
and  parsley  a very  small  bunch,  and  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Skim  often, 
and  boil  gently  for  two  or  three  hours. 
Strain  through  a very  fine  sieve  or 
I cloth.  The  lemon-juice  whitens,  and 
j helps  the  scum  to  rise. 

Fish  Stock  (No.  14).— This  is 
useful  for  soups.  The  mode  of  making 
it  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  but 
longer  time  must  be  allowed.  Cods’ 

I heads,  conger  cels,  fresh  haddocks,  and 
; any  cheap  white  fish,  can  be  used  for 
the  foundation.  A sliced  onion  and  a 
I bay-leaf  should  be  added,  and  for  a 
good  stock  a pint  of  water  should  be 
used  for  each  pound  of  fish  and  bone. 

Fish  Stock  (No.  15). — The  shell 
of  a lobster,  with  the  heads  and  shells 
of  shrimps  or  prawns,  should  be  used 
for  this,  as  it  is  a stock  for  “ bisque  ” 
soups.  Other  fish,  as  above  indicated, 
may  be  put  with  them.  They  should 
be  just  covered  with  the  water  (other 
flavourings  as  above),  and  allowed  to 
cook  for  several  hours.  To  this  or 
the  foregoing,  oyster  liquor  or  tinned 
oysters  can  be  added  with  advantage  ; 
so  can  a pounded  anchovj',  which  has 
the  power  of  developing  the  flavour  in 
a marvellous  way  ; a little  essence  of 
ancho^’J'  answers  the  same  purpose, 
but  cither  must  be  used  with  caution, 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  overpower 
the  taste  of  all  the  rest. 

Stock  for  good  Gravies  and 
Sauces  (No.  16). — Required:  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
carrot,  a leek,  an  onion,  the  outside 
stalks  of  half  a head  of  celery,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  peppercorns  and 
allspice  berries,  a couple  of  chillies,  a 
couple  of  cloves,  a bit  of  mace,  a large 
tomato,  four  ounces  of  lean  ham,  a 
mushroom  or  two,  and  a pound  and 
three  quarters  of  gravy  beef.  Fry  the 
sliced  vegetables,  herbs,  and  spice,  in 
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the  butter  with  the  ham  and  beef, 
after  passing  them  through  a mincing 
machine.  When  a rich  brown,  add, 
little  by  little,  two  pints  and  a half  of 
cold  water,  with  a pinch  of  salt ; skim 
carefully,  then  cover  and  boil  gently 
for  three  to  four  hours ; then  strain 
and  leave  until  cold,  and  remove  all 
the  fat.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

Stock  for  good  Gravies  (No. 
17). — This  is  richer  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Put  the  same  weight  of  meat 


and  ham  in  the  pot,  with  vegetables, 
&c.,  as  above,  but  omit  the  butter  and 
the  frying.  Add  a quart  only  of  cold 
water,  cover  after  skimming,  and  sim- 
mer as  above ; strain,  and,  while  hot, 
add  a teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat 
or  a bit  of  glaze.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

In  straining  both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding stocks,  let  all  go  through  except 
the  debris  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
The  coarser  the  strainer  the  better ; a 
fine  one  would  keep  back  a great  deal 
of  the  goodness  of  the  meat. 


SOUPS  AND  SOUP  MAKING. 

Tliere  is  no  branch  of  English  cookery  so  imperfectly  understood,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  ayerage  Englishwoman,  as  the  preparation  of  soup.  The 
basis  of  most  soups  is  stock  in  some  form,  and  although  directions  will  be 
found  for  the  various  kinds  under  their  respective  titles,  we  give  here  a 
few  rules  of  universal  application.  And  first,  why  should  it  be,  or 
rather,  why  is  it  true  that  so  many  fail  in  preparing  a good  tureen  of 
soup,  even  when  tliey  have  the  command  of  ample  material  ? while  as  to 
concocting  any  out  of  homely  materials,  such  as  are,  alas ! too  often  thrown 
away,  it  would  frequently  mean  a complete  break-down.  Perhaps  the 
chief  cause  of  failure  is,  as  with  Stock,  that  tradition  has  handed  down 
recipes  of  such  a nature,  that  the  idea  that  soup  is  of  necessity  very  trouble- 
some and  expensive  has  gained  so  firm  a footing  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
eradicated.  For  this  reason  recipes  of  an  unnecessarily  complicated 
nature  have  no  place  in  this  work. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  soup  can  be 
made  without  trouble ; on  the  contrary,  the  preparation  of  some  sorts 
involves  a good  deal,  and  time  must  not  be  begrudged.  We  refer 
rather  to  some  methods  which  are  practically  almost  obsolete,  but 
still  included  in  some  modern  works  on  cookery.  For  instance,  the 
boiling  down  of  the  meat  for  drawing  out  the  juices  to  form  a glaze  at 
starting,  mainly  advocated  for  imparting  colour,  can  be  dispensed  with  ; 
for  the  process,  though  easy  enough  to  an  experienced  cook,  would  lead 
the  novice  all  astray  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty ; while  we  now 
have  in  “glaze”  and  “extract  of  meat”  useful  media  for  this  and  many 
other  purposes.  For  particulars  of  their  preparation  and  chief  uses, 
also  for  recipes  for  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  crofitons,  quenelles,  and 
other  Garnishes  for  soups,  reference  should  be  made  to  those  headings 
in  the  Index.  Then  the  apparent  number  of  soups  bewilders  some 
people.  “It  has  been  estimated,”  says  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  “that 
the  titles  which  denote  these  numerous  varieties  number  altogether 
perhaps  not  less  than  five  hundred,  and  proceeding  on  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  produced  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
present  list  should  not  be  doubled  in  length.  In  reality,  the  number  of 
species  is  very  limited,  but  the  slightest  addition  to  a soup  having  been 
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held  sufficient  to  confer  upon  it  a distinctive  name,  the  idea  of  com- 
plexity and  number  has  been  unnecessarily  fostered.”  This  is  the  fact 
in  a nutshell. 

In  reality,  there  are  but  five  leading  bases,  from  which  all  other 
varieties  spring : first,  a decoction  of  meat,  from  the  weak  broth  of 
the  modest  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  mutton  to-  the  grandest  consomvie 
of  the  most  accomplished  French  chef,  made  from  a mixture  of  the  choicest 
meats  and  poultry ; second,  a decoction  of  poultry ; third,  a decoction 
of  game;  fourth,  fish  soups;  and  fifth,  a liquid,  which  is  indebted 
to  the  vegetable  world  of  grain,  herbs,  roots,  and  all  allied  substances. 
To  fake  tliem  in  defail,  we  get  from  the  first  variety  all  the  clear  bright 
souj)s  that  owe  their  name  to  their  garnish,  and  the  slightly  tliickened 
specimens,  which  are  a sort  of  link  between  clear  soups  and  thick  soups. 
Tlie  second  and  third  class  furnish  us  with  all  sorts,  from  chicken  broth  to 
thick  game  soups;  and  when  the  meat  is  passed  through  a sieve  and  added, 
tlio  result  is  a puree.  The  fourth  cla.ss  furnishes  many  kinds,  from  fish 
souehet  to  pui’ces ; and  from  the  fifth  list  we  get  a number  of  kinds, 
mostly  purees,  which  take  their  name  from  the  chief  vegetable  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

Then  there  are.  outside  the  list  above  given,  a few  distinct  kinds,  of 
which  thick  ox-tail,  mock  or  real  turtle,  giblet,  mulligatawny,  and  true 
cock-a-leekie,  are  specimens.  Either  is  substantial  enough  for  a meal,  or 
the  main  part  of  one  ; for  such,  they  are  admirably  adapted,  but  as  the 
pi’elude  to  a good  dinner  they  are  decidedly  out  of  place,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  public  dinners,  are  but  little  in  vogue — much  less,  at  any  rate, 
than  a few  years  ago. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  what  we  have  described  abov'e  as  a decoction  of 
meat,  it  will  be  found  that  the  homely  broth  or  stock  from  greasy  meat 
will  give  the  most  trouble.  Grease  varies  ; one  form  will  harden  and  can 
bo  taken  off  in  a cake,  like  the  fat  from  a boiled  leg  of  mutton;  another 
is  held  in  solution,  like  the  fat  of  a pig’s  head ; after  removing  all  that 
comes  to  the  surface,  it  will  bo  found,  if  boiled  up  again,  that  there  is  still 
a good  deal  to  remove,  aud  skimming  is  the  only  remedy  so  long  as  thei’e 
is  plenty  of  grease  on  the  surface.  But  when  it  gets  into  the  speckly 
condition,  and  is  only  dotted  over  with  the  grease,  tlien  a piece  of  blotting 
paper,  or  “ kitchen  paper  ” of  the  rough  kind,  will  remove  it : pass  it 
lightly  over,  and  the  grease  will  adhere  to  it.  This  is  also  a good  way  to 
remove  specks  of  fat  from  small  quantities  of  stock  or  soup,  if  time  cannot 
be  given  for  it  to  become  cold. 

Assuming  care  in  the  first  stage,  the  ultimate  success  of  a soup  is 
certain  if  the  seasonings  are  judiciously  added.  Much  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cook,  but,  as  a rule,  more  seasoning,  especially  salt,  is 
needed  for  thick  than  for  clear  soups ; the  latter  are  better  without  made 
sauces,  ketchup  of  any  kind,  ground  spices,  or  colourings.  Wine  is  a 
matter  of  taste  ; it  is  added  mueli  less  than  it  was.  Clear  soup  should  owe 
its  chief  flavour  to  the  meat  and  vegetables  used  in  making  it.  “ Season 
to  taste  ” are  words  that  occur  in  many  of  our  recipes  ; to  lay  down  a 
fixed  quantity  is  not  possible.  Not  only  do  palates  vary,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  salt,  &c.,  used  in  making  the  stock ; also, 
whether  it  has  boiled  down  much  or  little ; while  the  nature  of  the  added 
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ingredients  plays  no  small  part  in  the  matter.  A pnree  of  the  strictly 
vegetable  class  will  take  almost  double  the  salt  lequired  for  a clear  soup 
(clarified) ; from  a teaspoonful  per  quart,  to  half  the  quantity,  may  be  set 
down  as  the  approximate  amount  for  soups  ranging  from  the  one  extreme 
to  the  other  in  consistency,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  points  above  indicated. 
Should  an  overdose  of  salt  by  chance  be  added,  if  it  is  not  desirable  to 
dilute  it  with  more  liquid,  a turnip  will  have  a nullifying  tendency;  a 
little  more  thickening,  as  roux,  or  an  egg,  or  some  cream,  just  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soup,  will  servo  the  same  purpose.  Pepper  and  other 
spices  vary  so  much  in  strength,  especially  in  the  ground  state,  being 
often  adulterated,  that  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cook ; the 
best  is  always  the  cheapest,  and  the  quantities  may  be  more  aeeiu’ately 
gauged;  soluble  cayenne,  the  best  of  its  kind,  leaves  no  dregs,  but  it 
contains  salt  (it  is  sometimes  called  Indian  salt),  and  this  must  be  remem- 
bered in  using'  it.  Lemon  juice  is  usually  added  to  give  a slight  piquancy 
and  blend  the  other  tlavours,  not  to  give  an  actually  sour  taste ; anyone 
interested  in  cookery  will  find  out  by  experience  the  meaning  of  this 
remark. 

Uf  purees,  the  chief  point  is  to  see  that  they  are  purees  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  by  passing  the  compound  through  a sieve. 
No  one  who  fights  shy  of  the  sieve  or  the  tammy  will  ever  become 
a cook  of  more  than  mediocre  powers,  for  by  these  processes — viz.,  sieving 
and  tammying — are  smoothness,  blended  flavours,  and  digestibility  alone 
ensured. 

In  conclusion,  we  decidedly  join  issue  with  some  who  are  well 
able  to  speak  with  authority,  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the  middle 
class  and  artisan  population  made  souj)  a standing  dish,  not  only  would 
there  be  a decrease  in  the  meat  bills,  but  people  would  be  better  for  the 
change  ; while  as  to  the  rural  population,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  uses  of  the  herbs  and  vegetables  of  their 
gardens  and  fields  would  be  equal  to  a ri.se  in  their  wages. 

Of  the  recipes  that  follow,  in  addition  to  what  have  now  become 
standard  soups,  there  are  many  less  kno^vn,  but  which  are  very  wholesome, 
and  have  the  merit  of  cheapness  and  all-round  utility.  We  would  again 
remind  the  reader  that  the  stock  is  not  included  in  our  estimates  of  the 
probable  cost,  and  that  such  estimates  must,  in  all  cases,  be  regarded  as 
purely  approximate.  While  people  who  have  the  run  of  a country 
garden  may  reckon  the  cost  of  some  vegetable  pui'ees  as  almost  nil,  some 
dwellers  in  towns,  where  such  things  are  expensive,  may  have  to  pay  even 
more  than  the  average  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  calculate.  The 
same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  relative  value  of  milk  and  ci’eam. 


COLOURINGS  AND  THICKENINGS  FOR  SOUPS  AND 

SAUCES. 


Brown  Boux. — Required  : some 
fine  dry  flour — say,  half  a pound — the 
same  quantity  of  butter,  an  enamelled 
etewpan,  a clear  brisk  fire,  and  an 


onion.  First  place  the  butter  in  the 
stewpan,  and  melt  it  till  it  runs  to 
what  cooks  call  oil.  It  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a white  scum  at  the  top, 
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and  a milky  sediment  at  the  bottom— 
recollect,  melt  the  butter,  but  do  not  j 
boil  it.  Skim  the  frothy  top,  and 
pour  off  what  may  be  called  the  clari-  I 
tied  butter,  leaving  the  milky  sediment  I 
in  the  pan.  Now  you  have  got  rid  of 
what  is  often  called  the  milk  in  the 
butter.  Next  take  the  stewpan,  and 
having  wiped  it  clean,  pour  back  the 
clarified  butter  into  it,  and  gradually  i 
mix  in  the  dried  and  sifted  flour,  this 
will  make  a sort  of  pudding,  which  | 
will  all  cling  together,  and  will  not — | 
or  ought  not  if  proper  care  has  been 
taken  to  follow  these  directions — cling 
to  the  stewpan.  Keep  this  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  spoon  till  it  begins  to  change 
colour — i.e.,  it  will  gradually,  from 
being  almost  white,  turn  to  the  colour 
of  underdone  pie-crust.  As  soon  as 
the  colour  begins  to  change,  redouble 
the  stirring,  and  occasionally  remove 
the  stewpan  from  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  altogether,  in  order  that  the 
flour  should  not  be  fried  brown  too 
quickly,  for  this  is  really  all  that  is 
being  done.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  butter  and  flour  will  go  on  boiling 
after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  fire 
ten  minutes  or  more,  such  is  the 
power  enamelled  stewpans  possess  of 
retaining  the  heat.  Have  ready  two 
slices  out  of  the  centre  of  a good-sized 
onion  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Keep  stirring  the  butter  and 
flour  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour, 
then  take  the  stewpan  off  the  fire,  and 
throw  in  the  two  slices  of  onion,  which 
have  the  double  advantage  of  slacken- 
ing the  heat  and  of  imparting  a rich 
flavour  to  the  thickening.  This  will 
cause  a spluttering,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  splashes  on  the  backs 
of  the  hands.  Keep  stirring*  till  all 
bubbling  has  ceased,  and  this  will  be 
longer  than  many  would  imagine. 
Pour  off  what  will  now  be  a ’•’ch 
brown  fluid,  which  will  assume  the 
appearance  of  light  chocolate  when 
cold,  into  small  jars  for  use.  It  will 
keep  for  months,  and  is  always  at 
hand ; in  the  end  it  saves  time  and 
trouble,  while  the  difference  in  the 


taste  of  a soup  or  sauce  thickened 
with  roux  and  one  thickened  with 
raw  flour  is  incalculable. 

Browned  Tlour. — This  is  use- 
ful for  thickening  plain  brown  soups, 
sauces,  &c.  It  should  be  prepared 
when  the  oven  is  cool.  Pass  the  flour 
through  a sieve,  spread  it  on  a tin  or 
old  dish,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  until  a 
nice  brown,  like  the  crust  of  a well- 
baked  loaf  ; it  should  be  turned  edges 
to  middle  during  the  process,  that  the 
outer  part  may  not  be  burnt ; when 
evenly  coloured,  put  it  through  tlie 
sieve  again,  and  store  it,  when  cold,  in 
canisters  or  bottles  for  use.  Ordinary 
flour,  of  good  quality,  should  be  used 
for  this — that  is,  no  flour  of  the  self- 
raising  kind  must  be  used,  neither 
does  whole-meal  answer,  as  it  must  be 
quite  finely  ground. 

Browning,  liquid.— Put  two 

ounces  of  pounded  loaf  sugar  in  a 
small  iron  saucepan ; let  it  melt,  stir- 
ring with  an  iron  spoon  ; when  very 
dark,  but  it  must  not  become  black, 
add  half  a pint  of  hot  water  ; let  it  boil 
lip,  and  when  cool  bottle  it.  This 
requires  a little  care ; if  burnt  much, 
it  is  very  unpleasant,  but  if  not  burnt 
enough  to  take  off  the  sweetness  it 
will  be  sickly.  A very  few  drops  are 
required  to  colour  a quart  of  liquid. 

No.  2. — For  this,  equal  weights 
of  onions,  vinegar,  moist  sugar,  and 
water,  are  needed.  Put  the  onions, 
sliced,  in  a stewpan  of  untinned  iron, 
with  the  water ; in  a few  minutes 
add  the  sugar,  and  boil  until  a very 
dark  brown.  Boil  the  vinegar  sepa- 
rately, and  add  to  the  rest,  then  take 
from  the  fire,  strain  when  cooled  a 
little,  and  bottle  for  use  when  quite 
cold.  This  can  only  be  used  when  an 
onion  or  an  acid  flavour  may  safely  be 
added  to  the  dish.  It  is  quite  un- 
suitable for  delicate  preparations,  but 
for  all  kinds  of  plain  savoury  soups, 
&c.,  it  is  very  useful. 

No.  3.  —This  is  simple,  *as  it 
imparts  no  unpleasant  taste.  Put  two 
ounces  of  the  darkest  chicory  in  a 
muslin  bag  ; put  it  in  a pint  of  water, 
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and  boil  to  half  a pint ; strain  and 
bottle  when  cold.  More  of  this  is 
required  than  of  the  others  for  the 
same  proportion  of  liquid. 

No.  4.  — This  is  the  most  homely 
of  all.  It  is  favoured  by  vegetarians 
for  browning  soups.  Toast  a piece  of 
crust  of  bread  very  carefully  until 
well  dried  and  dark,  but  unburnt ; 
put  it  in  the  cold  water  or  vegetable 
stock  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  soup ; 
when  sufficiently  coloured  take  out  the 
bread.  It  must  not  be  put  into  boil- 
ing liquid,  or  it  would  break  up. 

Xiiaisons. — This  is  a French  term, 
g^ven  to  various  thickening  media — a 
liaison  is  really  a support  to  the  liquid ; 
by  its  aid  separation  is  prevented,  and 
the  ingredients  are  all  amalgamated. 
The  most  commonly  used  materials  are 
roux,  arrowroot,  ground  rice,  barley, 
&c.  The  same  term  is  often  applied  to 
butter  for  enriching  sauces,  but  this  is 
a misnomer,  as  that  does  not  thicken 
of  itself.  Eggs  and  cream  furnish  the 
liaison  for  rich  soups,  together  with 
(in  some  cases)  the  French  prepara- 
tions of  tapioca,  sago,  &c.  The  yolks 
of  the  eggs  only  are  used ; they  should 
be  beaten  weU,  and  blended  with  a 
little  of  the  soup,  somewhat  cool,  and 
added  to  the  rest,  always  below  boiling 
point.  It  must  then  be  thoroughly 
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Almond  Soup.— Eequired : one 
quart  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  pint  of  milk, 
two  eggs  boiled  hard,  one  ounce  of 
almonds,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  of  cooked  white  meat 
or  poultry,  seasoning.  Cost,  about 
9d. 

Mince  the  meat,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  the  bread  and  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs,  moistening  from  time 
to  time  with  a little  hot  stock ; then 
add  the  almonds,  sweet  ones,  finely 
ground;  pour  over  the  rest  of  the 
stock,  and  put  into  a clean  saucepan. 
In  another  saucepan  put  the  milk, 
with  a blade  of  mace  and  half  a 


heated,  and  this  requires  attention  ; if 
not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  “ bind,’’ 
and  if  too  hot — should  it  happen  to 
boil— it  will  curdle.  Always  strain 
the  eggs  after  beating,  that  the 
“ speck  ” may  be  removed.  In  using 
the  dry  materials,  either  kind,  mix  it 
first  with  a little  cold  liquid,  then 
with  some  of  the  hot  soup,  and  stir 
the  whole  well,  while  adding  it  to  the 
contents  of  the  soup  pot : to  guard 
against  lumps,  it  is  well  to  strain  after 
mixing  it,  before  putting  it  in  the 
soup. 

White  EiOUX.—  This  is  made  in 
the  same  way  as  the  brown,  but  it  is 
removed  from  the  fire  before  it  has 
acquired  colour ; it  wants  cooking, 
without  browning — that  is,y«si  before 
it  begins  to  turn  colour  it  should  be 
taken  from  the  fire.  Between  this  and 
raw  fiour  there  is  as  distinct  a differ- 
ence as  between  unbaked  dough  and  a 
crisply  baked  loaf,  or  raw  and  baked 
pie-crust.  This  is  used  for  many 
kinds  of  white  soups  and  sauces,  and 
the  quantity  required  varies  from  a 
teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  to  each 
pint  of  liquid ; to  the  thick  soups  or 
purees  the  minimum  quantity  only  is 
required  ; but  it  is  well  always  to  add 
it  gradually,  and  a small  quantity 
only  at  fir.st. 


EGETABLE  SOUPS. 

dozen  white  peppercorns,  bring  it  to 
the  boil,  then  stir  in  the  rice-flour 
blended  with  cold  milk  into  a smooth 
paste  ; take  out  the  spices  and  boil  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time.  When  the  stock  boils,  mix  the 
contents  of  the  two  pans  together, 
adding  salt  to  taste,  but  this  should 
be  delicately  flavoured. 

For  richer  soup,  beat  in  a gill  of 
cream  last  moment,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  meat.  For  a still  more 
delicate  almond  flavour,  soak  some 
shredded  almonds  in  a little  milk  until 
flavoured,  then  strain  the  milk  to  the 
rest  of  the  liquid. 
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Apple  Soup.  — Koquired  : one 
pound  of  good  apples,  rather  tart  ones, 
a pint  and  a half  of  stock  (No.  2), 
salt  and  pepper,  a pinch  of  ground 
cloves,  ginger,  and  curry-powder,  one 
ounce  each  of  butter  and  hour.  Cost, 
about  4d. 

lilake  the  stock  hot,  slice  the  apples 
into  it  without  coring  or  peeling,  put 
in  the  whole  of  the  seasoning,  and 
boil  gently  to  a pulp,  then  pass  through 
a sieve.  Put  it  hack  in  the  pan  with 
the  Hour  mixed  with  cold  water  and 
the  butter ; boil  up  again  for  ten 
minutes,  and  dilute  with  a little  more 
stock  if  preferred  thinner. 

Apple  and  Spinach  Soup.— 

Boil  the  apples  in  the  stock  as  above, 
then,  after  sieving,  put  it  back  in 
the  saucepan  with  some  boiled  spinach, 
chopped  fine!}',  enough  to  fill  a break- 
fast-cup ; boil  up,  and  put  in  part  of 
a small  lettuce,  shredded,  and  some 
mixed  herbs  in  powder ; boil  for  a 
few  minutes  longer,  then  serve  with 
egg-halls  and  fried  bread  in  strips  or 
dice. 

This  is  very  wholesome  and  palat- 
able. Turnip-tops,  Brussels  sprouts, 
young  cabbage,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties of  “ greens  ” may  be  served  in 
the  same  waj’.  If  thickening  is  pre- 
ferred, a little  sago  may  be  used,  or 
rizine,  florador,  &c.  For  white  soups 
or  maigre  soups,  use  milk  and  vege- 
table stock ; the  latter  should  bo  used 
to  boil  the  apples  in,  and  the  milk 
put  in  afterwards. 

Artichoke  Pur^e. — Required  ; 
three  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  seasoning,  herbs, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  minced  celery  and 
onions,  a gill  of  cream,  one  pint  of  milk, 
and  three  pints  of  stock  (No.  9).  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d. 

Peel  and  slice  the  artichokes,  keep- 
ing them  well  under  water  while 
peeling,  to  preserve  their  colour;  throw 
them  into  cold  water  with  a few 
drops  of  lemon-juice  in;  drain  them, 
and  put  them  with  the  other  vege- 
tables and  a little  mignonette  pepper 
in  a stew-pan ; cook  for  a quarter  of 


an  hour  without  colouring.  Add  the 
stock,  boil  to  a pulp,  then  boil  the 
milk  and  cream  with  an  ounce  of 
arrowroot.  Pass  the  puree  through 
a hair  sieve,  add  the  milk.  See.,  re- 
boil, and  season  to  taste.  Add  a drop 
or  two  of  lemon-juice  off  the  fire. 
Serve  with  dice-shaped  croutons. 

Asparagus  Puree. — Required : 
half  a hundred  heads  of  asparagus, 
one  pint  of  stock  (No.  9),  half  a pint  of 
milk,  a gill  of  cream,  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
butter.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Cut  off  the  hard  ends  of  the 
asparagus,  wash  the  rest,  and  slice 
them  (reserving  the  tips)  half  an  inch 
or  so  in  length,  keeping  them  in  cold 
water  until  wanted.  Put  in  a pan  the 
stock  and  sliced  asparagus,  boil  until 
soft,  then  pass  through  a sieve. 
Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and 
milk,  and  stir  until  it  boils,  then  put 
in  the  stock  and  the  asparagus  tips 
well-drained  from  the  water,  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  more,  and  serve. 
This  should  be  delicately  seasoned.  It 
is  a very  quickly  prepared  soup.  The 
tips  may  take  rather  longer,  but  care 
is  needed  to  prevent  their  breaking. 
They  should  be  distinct  in  the  puree. 

Asparagus  Pur6e  (from  Tinned 
Asparagus). — This  will  make  good 
soup.  It  must  he  taken  carefully 
from  the  tin  to  prevent  the  points 
breaking  ; they  should  be  cut  off 
and  laid  aside.  The  asparagus,  being 
cooked,  can  be  passed  through  the 
sieve  after  a boil  up  in  the  stock,  the 
points  being  added  a minute  or  two 
before  serving.  For  a plain  soup, 
only  the  stalks  need  be  used,  the  points 
can  be  kept  for  garnishing  or  other 
purposes.  Both  this  and  the  above 
may  be  coloured  slightly  with  green 
vegetable  colouring. 

Asparagus  Soup,  Clear.  — 

Clear  stock,  made  by  the  directions 
given  in  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  but  with  a 
very  slight  flavouring  of  vegetables 
and  herbs,  forms  the  foundation  of 
this.  It  should  be  clarified  and  most 
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delicately  seasoned.  For  a quart,  allow 
a sixth  or  an  eighth  the  measure  of 
asparagus  tips  or  points  (they  are 
called  by  either  name) ; these  should 
be  boiled  until  tender  in  water,  and 
put  in  the  soup  just  before  serving. 

The  water  in  which  the  asparagus  is 
boiled  may  be  put  into  vegetable  soup 
of  any  kind. 

A mixture  of  asparagus  tips,  green 
peas,  and  cucumber,  cut  with  a “ pea 
cutter,”  is  a nice  garnish  for  clear 
soups. 

Austrian  Bean  Soup.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  of  brown  haricots,  a 
small  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  half  a 
turnip,  and  some  outer  stalks  of 
celery,  salt,  and  peppercorns,  two 
ounces  of  dripping,  a pinch  of  sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  2). 
Cost,  about  7d. 

Soak  the  beans  in  the  cold  stock, 
bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  add 
the  sugar  and  peppercorns,  with  a 
clove.  Slice  the  vegetables  and  fry 
them  brown  in  the  dripping;  then 
add  them,  and  boil  the  whole  gently, 
with  very  frequent  skimming,  for 
three  hours  or  more;  then  pass  it 
through  a coarse  sieve,  re-heat,  and 
season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
croutons. 

This  is  very  rich  and  nourishing. 
If  liked,  a glass  of  claret  can  be 
added. 

“ Barley  Soups,”  says  a writer, 
“ are  among  the  most  valuable.  The 
Scotch  people,  who  use  it  (barley) 
abundantly,  get  from  it  both  the 
thickening  and  blending  element  in 
the  basis  of  their  broths.”  Count 
Rum  ford  wrote  many  years  ago  that 
” barley  requires  much  management 
and  long  boiling,  but  when  properly 
managed  it  gives  a degree  of  richness 
which  nothing  else  can  give,  and 
thickens  a vast  quantity  of  water.” 
Barlej’-flour,  a refined  barley-meal,  is 
very  useful  for  thickening  soups,  as 
it  requires  much  less  boiling  than 
pearl  or  Scotch  barley.  The  last- 
named  is  more  nutritious  than  pearl 
barley,  but  it  takes  longer  to  cook. 


When  freed  from  husk,  and  rounded 
in  the  process  of  milling,  Scotch  or 
pot  barley  becomes  pearl  barley, 
which  is  often  very  dirty,  and  needs 
careful  washing  and  scalding ; or  for 
delicate  dishes  it  is  better  brought 
to  the  boil  in  water,  and  strained 
before  using,  as  this  ensures  greater 
cleanliness. 

Barley  Grits  Soup.— Groats, 
whole  white  ones,  are  required  for 
this.  [See  Cokn  Grits  Soup,  and 
follow  the  directions,  but  allow  from 
two  to  three  hours  for  the  cook- 
ing.) Much  trouble  may  be  saved  by 
using  a jar  in  the  same  way  as  for 
Corn  Soup.  The  groats  should  be 
the  best  quality,  the  same  as  are  used 
for  white  puddings ; these  are  very 
nourishing  for  children.  ^Vater  can 
be  used  in  place  of  stock,  then  milk 
should  be  put  in  after  the  grain  has 
become  soft.  A mixture  of  groats 
from  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  may  be 
used.  People  with  whom  the  old- 
fashioned  dish  known  as  frumenty,  or 
furmenty,  is  popular,  will  enjoy  all 
these  soups,  which  are  of  German 
origin. 

Beetroot  Soup. — Required  one 
quart  of  stock  (No.  8),  some  beetroot 
and  onions,  seasoning,  vinegar,  and 
cold  meat.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  then  fry  some 
small  onions,  finely  chopped,  a delicate 
brown  in  hot  fat,  with  a pinch  of 
sugar.  About  a couple  of  ounces 
should  then  be  put  into  the  stock,  with 
a little  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and 
celerj'-seed  tied  in  muslin,  with  a 
clove  or  two  and  some  Jamaica  pepper- 
corns, about  half  a dozen.  Boil  and 
skim  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; then 
take  out  the  seasoning  bag,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  French  or 
Italian  red — or  they  may  be  mixed— 
and  a teacupful  or  so  of  boiled  beet- 
root in  dice  or  any  desired  fancy 
shapes.  Then  put  in  some  underdone 
cooked  meat  (beef  is  preferable),  very 
finely  minced  ; it  must  be  quite  free 
from  fat  and  gristle.  Cover,  and 
leave  to  heat  through  for  ten  or  fifteen 
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minutes,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  once 
after  the  meat  is  in.  For  a thick 
beetroot  soup  add  a little  brown  ronx, 
and  pass  the  beetroot  through  a sieve 
after  chopping  it  up. 

About  tour  ounces  of  meat  will  serve. 
Game  or  poultry  can  be  used  instead, 
if  more  convenient. 

Bottled  Soups.  — These  differ 
from  the  soups  in  tins.  They  are  of 
better  quality,  and  higher  in  price — • 
from  fifteenpence  to  two  shillings  is 
the  average  for  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Turtle  and  rich  concentrated  prepara- 
tions and  invalid  specialties  are  much 
higher  —six  or  seven  shillings  per 
pint.  Both  French  and  English  firms 
do  a large  trade  in  these  soups.  The 
clear  and  thick  varieties  are  well  re- 
presented, the  former  being  beauti- 
fully bright,  and  worthy  a phice 
at  any  table.  To  those  people  who 
are  always  better  satisfied  when  they 
see  what  the}'  are  buying,  and  who 
are  of  opinion  that  tinned  goods 
always  taste  of  the  tin,  these  soups 
will  commend  themselves,  the  ad- 
vantages of  contact  with  so  un- 
objectionable a material  as  glass  being 
obvious.  In  most  cases  directions 
for  use  accompany  the  soups.  Some 
are  served  with  little  dilution  ; others 
bear  a considerable  quantity  of  water. 
One  hint  as  to  the  re-heating  may  be 
\iseful.  They  should  never,  especially 
the  clear  kinds,  be  put  into  a saucepan 
that  is  not  most  scrupulously  clean, 
for  not  only  would  the  flavour  suffer, 
but  the  brightness  w’ould  be  lost. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  clarification  will  not  need 
this  caution,  but  sometimes — indeed 
very  often — these  goods  are  bought 
for  special  occasions  or  for  invalids, 
when  appearances  have  to  be  carefully 
studied. 

Brown  Artichoke  Soup.— 

Kequired  ; two  pounds  of  artichokes 
(Jerusalem),  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonfui  of  extract  of  meat,  a table- 
spoonful each  of  sliced  carrots,  celery, 
and  turnips  ; seasoning,  a little  brown 
roux.  Cost,  about  9d. 


Prepare  the  vegetables  as  for  Arti- 
choke PuK^E  ; fry  them  in  the  butter, 
add  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  brown  it, 
then  the  stock,  from  two  to  three 
pints.  For  a good  soup  use  No.  8,  for 
plainer  soup  No.  2 or  4.  Boil  until  it 
can  be  sieved,  then  add  the  meat 
extract,  roux,  and  seasoning,  and  a 
little  more  stock  if  needed;  skim  care- 
fully, and  serve.  Many  other  soups 
usually  prepared  with  white  stock 
are  very  good  thus  made.  Turnip, 
marrow,  parsnip,  &c.,  are  examples. 
Some  vegetables,  being  very  watery, 
require  less  stock.  If  at  any  time  too 
much  is  added,  more  thickening  must 
be  put  in,  or  the  soup  reduced 
by  boiling  it  quickly  for  a few 
minutes.' 

Brown  Liver  Soup.— This  will 
be  liked  by  all  lovers  of  game  soups, 
of  which  it  is  an  imitation.  It  is 
a very  excellent  soup  of  the  savoury 
kind.  First  make  the  foundation  as 
follows : — Put  into  a saucepan  a bit 
of  bacon,  an  onion,  some  cloves  and 
black  peppercorns,  a pound  of  lean 
be^I,  minced,  and  an  ounce  of  grated 
carrot ; fry  for  a minute,  then  pour  in 
water  to  cover,  and  simmer  until  the 
moisture  has  nearly  dried  up ; then 
pour  over  three  pints  of  stock,  oi  dinary, 
from  bones,  &c.,  and  cook  gently  for 
an  hour  or  two ; press  the  meat  from 
time  to  time,  then  strain  the  soup  off, 
and  put  to  it  six  ounces  of  calf’s  liver 
that  has  been  fried  and  pounded, 
and  seasoned  with  salt,  black  pepper, 
nutmeg,  and  powdered  herbs,  and 
rubbed  through  a sieve ; add  a little 
brown  roux,  boil  the  whole  up,  and 
serve  with  strips  from  a French  roll 
dipped  in  hot  butter,  and  crisped  in  the 
oven.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  quart. 

Another  variation  of  this  is  made  by 
frying  the  liver  with  the  other  in- 
gredients at  stalling,  and  cooking  with 
the  rest.  It  is  removed  with  the  beef 
in  this  case,  and  a thickening  of  sago 
or  other  cereal  is  put  into  the  soup 
with  the  roux.  Both  soups  need  care- 
ful skimming.  The  beef  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 
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Brown  Onion  Soup.— Required 
two  pounds  of  onions,  two  leeks,  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  two  cloves,  a bay- 
leaf  and  sprig  of  thyme,  two  ounces  of 
raw  ham,  two  ounces  of  clarified  fat, 
salt,  sugar,  two  ounces  of  browned 
flour,  two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  2),  a 
morsel  of  pastille  de  legumes  (Season- 
ings) or  a pinch  of  browning  salt,  and 
a few  slices  of  carrot.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  into  a pan  the  fat  and  ham  in 
strips  ; when  hot,  add  the  onions  and 
leeks  in  slices,  the  carrots  and  sugar, 
stir  until  brown,  then  pour  in  the  hot 
stock ; boil  up  and  skim,  put  in  the 
spices  and  herbs,  and  boil  down  to  a 
pulp.  Pass  through  a sieve,  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  pan  with  the  thickening, 
colouring,  and  salt  to  taste ; add  a little 
more  stock  if  required,  but  it  should  be 
thick;  boil  up,  andserve.  Grated  cheese 
may  be  served  with  this,  if  liked.  If 
English  onions  are  used,  they  should 
be  first  scalded ; Spanish  ones  do  not 
need  this. 

Brown  Onion  Soup  (Rich). — 
Use  stock  (No.  4),  and  thicken  with 
brown  roux,  taking  care  to  skim  well. 
Serve  fried  croutons,  cut  into  rounds 
the  size  of  a shilling,  with  this. 

Brown  B>ice  Soup,— Required : 
a quart  of  stock  (No.  2 or  4),  a tea- 
spoonful of  pure  mushroom  catsup,  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  catsup,  two 
ounces  of  browned  rice,  and  a medium- 
sized onion ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

The  rice  should  be  Patna,  boiled  as 
for  curry,  but  left  until  cold.  Put  it 
in  a baking-tin  with  a little  liquid 
butter;  set  it  in  the  oven,  and  bake 
it  until  golden  brown  all  over,  and  the 
butter  absorbed.  It  must  be  turned 
about  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile, 
peel,  mince,  and  fry  an  onion  in  a little 
more  butter  until  nearly  tender ; drain 
it,  and  put  in  a pan,  with  the  rice  and 
all  the  other  materials  ; boil  until  the 
onion  is  soft,  and  serve  hot. 

This  is  an  American  soup,  very 
savoury  and  appetising.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  rice  be  well  rinsed  in  water 
after  boiling,  and  well  dried ; other- 


wise, in  baking  it  the  grains  will  clog, 
instead  of  separating,  as  they  should, 
for  every  grain  to  be  distinct. 

Brunoise  Soup. — A good  Vege- 
tarian recipe. — Required  : one  quart 
of  stock  (No,.  11),  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  ounce  of 
corn-flour,  one  ounce  of  fine  sago,  salt, 
pepper,  and  celery  salt,  a tablespoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  carrots,  turnips, 
leeks,  and  onions,  a few  slices  of 
cucumber,  a bay-leaf,  and  tiny  blade 
of  mace.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Prepare  the  vegetables  by  cleansing 
and  cutting  them  into  slices  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick,  then  into  dice  shapes. 
Bring  the  stock  to  the  boil,  put  in  the 
carrots,  and  sprinkle  in  the  sago  ; add 
the  parsley,  bay-leaf,  and  mace  tied  in 
muslin.  In  ten  minutes  put  in  the 
onions  and  leeks,  then  the  cucumber 
and  turnips;  there  should  be  enough 
vegetables  mixed  to  fill  a half-pint 
measure.  Now  boil,  and  stir  gently 
until  all  are  tender,  then  mix  the  corn- 
flour and  milk,  and  boil  them  sepa- 
rately ; remove  the  bag  from  the 
soup,  squeezing  it  a little  to  give  a 
green  tinge ; add  the  milk,  season  to 
taste,  and  serve. 

Brunoise  Soup,  Brown.  — 

This  may  be  made  from  clear  stock, 
clarified  or  not  ; if  the  former,  boil 
the  vegetables  separately  until  quite 
done,  and  add  them  last  thing,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  sherry  to  a pint  of 
soup.  If  the  stock  is  not  clarified, 
boil  the  vegetables  until  nearly  done  in 
water,  then  finish  them  in  the  soup. 
There  should  be  about  a sixth  the 
measure  of  vegetables  to  stock  ; young 
vegetables  should  be  chosen.  To  pre- 
pare them,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and 
cut  them  into  slices  of  about  the  third 
of  an  inch,  then  into  squares  like  tiny 
dice.  The  most  suitable  kinds  are 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  cucumber, 
and  celery,  if  obtainable ; the  outer 
part  of  carrots  should  be  used,  and 
turnips,  unless  j'OUHg,  are  better 
omitted.  French  are  useful,  but  they 
take  longer  to  boil  than  English 
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turnips.  Stocks  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 are 
all  suitable  for  this. 

Calf’s  Feet  Soup.— This  re- 
sembles o.\-foot  soup,  but  is  more 
delicate  in  flavour.  A set  of  fbet  will 
make  two  quarts  of  very  good  soup, 
and  then  the  hones  will  make  good 
second  stock.  After  cleansing  and 
dividing  the  feet,  put  them  on  in  cold 
water,  with  vegetables  and  a hunch  of 
herbs;  bring  to  the  boil  and  skim, 
and  cook  until  the  bones  will  slip  out 
it  the  feet  are  to  be  served  in  the  soup, 
but  if  for  a sei)arato  dish  serve  the 
feet  as  soon  as  they  are  tender.  {Sec 
recipes  for  Calv’s  Feet.)  This  soup  is 
often  served  clear,  in  which  case  a 
small  quantity  of  e.xtract  of  meat 
should  be  put  in,  and,  if  liked,  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  with  vegetables  in 
shapes,  or  Italian  jiaste,  or  anything 
which  would  be  added  to  ordinary 
clear  soups ; if  thickened,  finish  like 
Mock  Turtle.  Cost,abbut  Is.perquart. 

Tiiis  stock  is  also  suitable  for  the 
foundation  of  any  good  white  soup. 

Calf’s  Feet  Soup,  Piquant.— 

After  cooking  the  feet,  leave  the  stock, 
after  straining,  until  ne.xt  day ; then 
measure  it ; supposing  two  quarts,  boil 
down  to  three  pints,  with  a slice  of 
lean  ham  and  a fried  onion ; then  j 
strain  and  skim.  Put  in  the  following 
ingredients,  and  serve  at  once,  after 
just  bringing  it  to  the  boil  again  ; — a 
teaspoonful  of  French  Vinegar,  the 
same  of  tomato  vinegar  and  vinegar 
from  pickled  cucumbers,  a few  grains 
of  cayenne  pepper,  a dessert-spoonful 
of  extract  of  meat,  half  an  ounce  of 
glaze  dissolved  in  a glass  of  claret, 
salt  to  taste,  and  a teasp>oonful  each 
of  very  finely-chopped  parsley  and 
chervil,  with  a few  shreds  of  fresh 
tarragon.  Have  the  tureen  ready 
heated,  with  three  ounces  of  rice, 
boiled  as  for  curry  and  browned  {see 
Brown  Kicb  Soup)  ; pour  the  soup 
over,  and  cover  at  once  ; then  serve. 

This  is  a very  delicious  soup,  and 
quite  inexpensive.  Cost,  about  4d. 
per  pint.  The  feet  make  a separate 
dish. 


Calf's  Head  Soup.— IMock 
Turtle. 

Cauliflower  and  Cheese 
Soup.— This  will  furnish  an  illus- 
tration of  what  may  be  done  with  cold 
vegetables  in  the  way  of  soups,  and 
from  other  materials  of  the  same 
nature  an  endless  variety  maj^  be 
furnished.  This  is  very  delicious  and 
nourishing.  Required  : one  quart  of 
bone  or  vegetable  stock,  one  pint  of 
milk,  two  ounces  each  of  butter,  rice- 
flour,  and  gi-ated  I’armesan  (-heese, 
some  sprigs  of  cooked  cauliflower  the 
size  of  a shilling,  and  enough  to  fill 
a breakfast-cup,  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  boiled  rice,  semolina, 
or  macuroni  cut  small,  a little  celery, 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and 
two  eggs.  Cost,  about  lOd.  May  be 
made  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Boil  the  stock,  add  the  cauliflower, 
and  season  it  nicely  ; melt  the  butter, 
stir  in  the  rice-flour,  add  the  milk 
gradually,  and  boil  up ; stir  in  the 
grated  cheese  off  the  fire,  and  add  the 
eggs  singly,  beating  hard  for  a minute 
or  two.  Do  not  boil  again  ; the  steam 
will  cook  them.  Stir  in  the  rice  or 
macaroni,  mix  well,  then  pour  into  the 
tureen,  and  add  the  boiling  stock  by 
degrees.  When  serving,  hand  round 
some  more  grated  cheese. 

Carrot  Puree  (Superlative). — 
Required : six  carrots,  a lump  of 

sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  onion, 
one  tumip,  two  celery  stalks,  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  two  leeks,  salt  and 
peppercoms,  one  quart  of  stock  (No. 
8),  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Wash  and  brush  the  carrots,  take  off 
the  red  part,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with 
the  butter  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetables 
sliced ; add  the  ham  in  dice,  and  a 
dozen  of  mixed  peppercorns,  a little 
salt,  and  the  sugar.  Sweat  for  fifteen 
minutes,  pour  in  the  stock  boiling,  and 
cook,  with  frequent  skimming,  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  or  until  the  whole  can 
be  sieved ; then  return  it  to  the  pan,  stir 
in  the  glaze,  and  serve  as  soon  as  it  is 
hot.  If  no  glaze  is  handy,  use  a tea- 
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spoonful  of  extract  of  meat  with  half 
an  ounce  of  French  sheet  gelatine  or 
“ amber  opaque  gelatine  ” ; but  if  the 
latter  is  used,  it  must  he  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
adding  it. 

The  inner  part  of  the  carrots  can  he 
put  into  the  stock-pot ; the  outer 
being  used  for  the  best  dishes,  both 
colour  and  flavour  being  superior. 

Celery  Cream  Pur^e  (a  very 
good  soup).— liequired  : four  heads  of 
celery,  four  leeks,  two  ounces  of 
potato-flour  (French),  seasoning,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a small  slice  of  raw 
ham,  one  pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  and  two  pints  of  medium  stock 
(No.  9).  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Take  off  the  root  end  from  the  leeks, 
and  slice  the  white  part  into  a deli- 
cately clean  saucepan ; take  the  root 
from  the  celery  and  all  the  outer 
stalks,  then  cut  up  the  inner  portions 
into  shreds ; put  them  in  the  pan,  add 
the  ham  and  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
few  white  peppercorns,  and  a bit  of 
mace  ; cook  without  browning  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  add  the  stock,  and 
skim  ; then  simmer  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half  to  a pulp,  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve,  then  return  it  to  the  pan. 
Heat  the  milk  and  cream  separatel)% 
mix  them  with  the  puree,  and  serve 
with  dice-shaped  croutons. 

The  potato-flour  should  be  very 
smoothly  blended  with  a little  cold 
milk,  and  added  ten  minutes  before 
serving. 

Cereal  Cream  Soup. — Required; 
two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  ounce 
each  of  fine  oatmeal,  rice-fiour,  barley- 
flour  and  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
gill  of  cream,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  butter,  blend  the  cei'eals 
with  a little  cold  water,  pour  in  with 
the  butter,  and  stir  well ; add  the  stock 
b)  degrees,  and  stir  until  it  boils,  then 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour ; season  to 
taste,  add  the  cream,  bring  to  the  boil 
again,  and  serve.  This  is  a very 
nourishing  and  digestible  preparation. 
For  a vegetarian  soup,  use  stock 


No.  10,  or  water  and  milk  in  equal 
parts. 

Cereal  Velvet  Soup.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  milk,  two  eggs,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  two 
ounces  of  crushed  tapioca  or  sago 
(French),  one  ounce  of  potato-flour, 
and  one  pint  of  medium  stock  (No.  9). 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  season  to  taste, 
and  sprinkle  in  the  thickening ; stir 
until  done,  or  it  will  form  into  lumps ; 
as  soon  as  transparent  it  is  ready. 
Mix  the  potato-flour  and  milk,  boil 
up,  and  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
gradually ; return  to  the  fire  to  thicken, 
then  pour  into  the  tureen,  and  stir 
in  the  boiling  soup.  This  is  very 
nourishing,  and  quickly  prepared. 
The  French  semolina  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Chestnut  Soup,  Vegetarian. 

— Required  : one  pint  each  of  milk  and 
the  water  from  boiled  rice,  three  ounces 
of  chestnut-flour,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
slice  or  two  of  onion,  celery,  and 
turnip.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Boil  the  vegetables  in  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more,  strain  off  the 
water,  make  it  up  to  a pint,  season  to 
taste,  and  add  the  boiling  milk  pre- 
vious!}' mixed  with  the  chestnut-flour, 
and  boiled  for  ten  minutes;  re-boil 
for  ten  minutes  more,  then  serve. 

The  French  chestnut-flour  is  not 
here  referred  to.  {See  Chestnut 
Sauce.) 

Clear  Soup  with  Croutons.— 

This  is  a very  popular  soup  in  Ger- 
many. Some  clear  stock  is  required , 
it  should  be  boiled  with  enough  mixed 
vegetables  to  impart  a delicate  flavour. 
The  soup  is  then  clarified  {see  Stocks 
Nos.  6 and  8,  pp.  24,  25),  and  at  the 
moment  of  serving  some  croutons 
prepared  as  follows  are  put  in  the 
tureen.  Cut  some  thin  slices  from 
a light  bread  roll  of  a few  days 
old,  take  off  the  crust,  and  stamp 
the  crumb  into  rounds  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  a little  larger.  Have  some 
hot  butter  ready  : it  should  be  clarified ; 
dip  the  croutons  in,  then  roU  them  in 
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grated  I’arinesati  cheese,  and  bake 
them  until  a bright  yellow  and  crisp. 
They  take  but  a very  short  time. 

Cock-a-Leekie.  — True  cock-a- 
leekie  is  fowl  soup,  served  with  the 
fowl  in  it,  but  for  economy’s  sake  it  is 
very  often  served  without  the  fowl, 
when  it  becomes  mock  cock-a-leekie. 
Required  : a young  fowl,  two  quarts  of 
plain  white  stock  from  meat  or  bonos, 
two  largo  bundles  of  leeks,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  four  ounces  of  rice.  Cost, 
about  3s. 

Boil  the  fowl  in  the  stock  until  it  is 
tender,  then  put  it  aside.  Wash  the 
leeks,  about  a dozen,  take  off  the  root 
end  and  the  green  ends,  cut  them  up, 
after  trimming,  and  put  them,  with 
the  rice  and  seasoning,  into  the  soup ; 
cook  gently  for  an  hour,  add  more 
stock  or  water,  but  it  should  be  quite 
thick,  and  then  the  fowl,  cut  into 
joints  and  again  divided  (the  liver, 
gizzard,  neck,  and  back  may  be  left 
out)  should  be  put  in.  Serve  very  hot. 

Cock-a-Leekie, Mock.— Use  the 

liquor  from  a boiled  fowl,  adding  any 
bones  or  odds  and  ends  to  give  increased 
flavour,  or  mix  some  plain  stock  with 
the  fowl  liquor ; boil  in  it  leeks  and 
rice  as  above  directed,  but  the  quantity 
may  be  increased  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  the  fowl  joints.  Barley  can  bo 
used  instead  of  rice,  or  half  of  each. 

Cocoa-nut  Soup. — Required : a 
quart  of  medium  white  stock  (No.  9), 
one  ounce  of  fresh  cocoa-nut,  salt,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  mace,  and 
some  cereal  for  thickening,  a gill  each 
of  milk  and  cream,  and  a few  drops  of 
lemon- juice.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Heat  the  stock,  put  in  the  cocoa-nut, 
having  grated  it  on  a clean  grater, 
and  boil  gently  until  it  is  tender ; 
strain,  and  return  the  soup  to  the  pan, 
with  more  stock  to  make  up  the 
quantity ; put  in  some  cereal,  as 
florador,  rizine,  or  coralline,  or  sago 
or  tapioca,  about  three  ounces.  When 
the  grain  is  tender,  season  and  serve. 
Add  the  boiling  cream  and  milk  last 
thing.  For  a plain  soup  use  all  milk. 


Cocoa-nut  Soup,  Brown. — 

Use  stock,  &c.,  as  above,  but  thicken 
with  brown  roux,  and  instead  of  the 
milk,  add  a glass  of  sherry  and  a gill 
of  brown  stock.  Or  brown  stock  may 
be  used  for  the  foundation ; then  a 
larger  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  will  bo 
needed,  as  it  should  be  more  strongly 
flavoured  than  the  white  soup. 

Consomm^  a I’ltalienne.  — 

Required ; two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  6 
or  7),  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese, 
four  ounces  of  Italian  paste,  and  a 
glass  of  sherr}’.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  parboil  the  paste 
in  plain  water,  slightly  salted,  for  five 
minutes,  then  drain  it,  and  rinse  in 
clean  hot  water,  and  finish  the  cooking 
in  the  soup.  It  is  then  ready  for 
the  sherry.  Hand  the  grated  cheese 
with  it. 

The  paste  called  cagliari,  in  fancy 
shapes,  may  be  used,  or  the  Utter 
paste,  or  some  freshly-made  Nouilles 
paste  can  be  used.  It  may  bo  cut  into 
strips  or  any  fancy  shapes.  Another 
variety  of  Italian  paste  (sold  in  half- 
inch lengths,  and  called  celery  cut 
macaroni)  is  also  suitable.  The  con- 
somme should  take  its  name  from  the 
kind  of  paste  used  : thus,  Consomme 
ci  la  Cagliari,  Consomme  aux  Nouilles, 
&c.  Ordinary  pipe  macaroni,  boiled 
until  nearly  done,  and  cut  into  half- 
inch pieces,  is  suitable.  The  paste 
referred  to  as  “ celery  cut”  is  pipe- 
shaped,  i-ather  thicker  than  the  other 
kinds,  and  ridged  ; hence  its  name,  as 
it  resembles  celery.  It  is  only  to  be 
bought  at  shops  kept  by  Italians,  as  a 
rule. 

Consomme  4 la  Jardiniere. — 

(See  Bru.voi.se  Soup,  Browv,  for  the 
method  of  making  this,  but  the  vege- 
tables are  differently  cut).  Carrots  and 
turnips  may  be  in  strips ; some  green 
peas  are  needed,  and  some  French 
beans  ; the  latter  are  cut  into  diamonds 
usually.  Lettuce  finely  shredded  is 
also  used,  and  cauliflower  broken  into 
small  sprigs.  This  is  a nice-looking 
soup,  but  some  trouble  to  prepare,  as 
the  vegetables  need  separate  boiling. 
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The  carrots  and  turnips  may  go  to- 
gether, the  carrots  put  in  first,  hut  the 
green  vegetables  must  be  cooked  apart. 
Sometimes  vegetables  cut  into  olives 
are  added  to  this,  but  a soup  in  which 
the  vegetables  are  all  in  that  form  be- 
comes Nivernaise. 

Consomm4  ^ la  Monaco. — 

Eequired : three  pints  of  stock  (No. 
6),  the  bones  of  a raw  chicken,  and 
some  quenelles  made  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  9d. 

Put  the  stock  into  a very  clean  pan, 
add  to  it  the  crushed  chicken  bones, 
and  boil  for  two  to  three  hours  gradu- 
ally, adding  a little  cold  stock  from 
time  to  time ; when  cooked,  strain,  and 
make  up  the  quantity  ; set  aside  until 
cold,  then  clarify  as  the  rich  stock  No.  6, 
p.  28,  using  half  chicken  and  half 
beef  for  the  purpose.  The  inferiorparts 
of  the  bird  will  do  for  this.  With  the 
white  meat  make  some  quenelles  {see 
Chicken  Quenelles  in  Hot  Entrees), 
then  divide  the  mixture  into  three  parts. 
To  one,  add  a tea-spoonful  of  chopped 
truffles  ; to  another, the  same  measure  of 
parsley,  tarragon,  and  chervil  (a  very 
little  tarragon  only)  ,finely  chopped ; and 
to  thethird,put  a choppedbutton -mush- 
room or  two,  and  enough  carmine  to 
make  the  quenelles  a pale  pink.  Make 
them  small — about  the  size  of  a com- 
mon nut — and  poach  them  in  the  usual 
way.  Add  them  to  the  soup  just 
before  serving,  and  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  Madeira  or  good  sherry. 

Put  the  bones  into  the  stock-pot. 

Consomm6  k la  Ran4e.— 

Eequired  : three  pints  of  clear  soup, 
from  stock  No.  6 or  7,  a glass  of 
IMadeira,  half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  some 
pink  savoury  custard,  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  quenelles,  chicken  or  veal,  half 
a tin  of  green  haricot  beans  (fiageolets) , 
and  a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

From  the  savoury  custard  cut  leaves 
or  stars,  or  any  fancy  shapes,  about 
two  dozen.  Drain  the  beans  from  the 
liquor,  and  cut  them  into  strips.  Heat 
the  soup,  dissolve  in  it  the  glaze,  add 
the  wine  and  beans,  cover  for  a few 
minutes,  then  put  in  the  custard 


shapes,  very  carefully,  just  before 
serving.  {See  Index  for  recipes  of  the 
adjuncts  above  named.) 

Consomme  ^ la  Bemus.— 

Eequired  : a quart  of  clear  soup,  from 
stock  No.  6 or  7,  a dozen  and  a half  of 
croutons,  small  round  ones,  cut  with  a 
crimped  cutter,  some  cooked  carrot, 
cucumber,  and  turnip,  cut  into  olive 
shapes  or  with  a “pea-cutter,”  a glass 
of  sherry,  some  glaze,  and  some  slices 
of  tongue,  braised  or  boiled,  the  shape 
of  the  croutons. 

Heat  the  soup,  add  the  wine  and 
vegetables ; warm  the  tongue  in  a 
little  soup,  then  prepare  the  croutons, 
and  lay  a piece  of  tongue  on  each, 
after  drying  them  as  soon  as  removed 
from  the  soup ; brush  them  over  with 
glaze,  and  hand  them  on  a dish 
covered  with  a lace  paper. 

Corn  Soup. — Put  a breakfast-cup- 
ful of  whole  'iraeat  into  a jar,  with  an 
ounce  or  two  of  butter ; set  it  in 
the  oven,  and  when  the  butter  has 
melted  add  some  cold  broth  or  stock, 
a quart  or  more,  with  seasoning  to 
taste— salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
chopped  chives  or  shalots,  parsley, 
fennel,  thyme,  &c. , are  the  usual  addi- 
tions— and  bake  in  a slow  oven  until 
tender,  adding  more  stock  from  time  to 
time.  When  ready  for  use,  put  the 
whole  in  a saucepan,  and  dilute  it  with 
more  stock  to  the  required  consistence. 
For  a superior  soup  put  in  some  boil- 
ing cream  or  the  yolks  of  a few  raw 
eggs.  This  is  a fast-day  soup  if  made 
with  water  instead  of  stock. 

Corn-grits  Soup.  — Eequired  : 
any  kind  of  broth  or  bone  stock,  some 
crushed  or  rolled  wheat,  salt  and 
pepper,  chives  and  parsley,  nutmeg, 
and  eggs.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Boil  three  pints  of  broth,  sprinkle  in 
six  ounces  of  wheat,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour  ; then  add  a handful  of  minced 
chives  and  chopped  parsley  and  the 
seasoning,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour 
longer.  Beat  up  three  eggs  in  ,the 
soup-tureen  with  a gill  of  warm  milk  ; 
stir  the  soup  to  them,  and  in  a few 
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minutes,  after  thoroughly  mixing  and 
covering,  serve.  This  is  a German 
soup. 

Cow-heel  Soup.-  This  is  very 
nourishing  and  cheap.  The  heels  should 
be  bought  at  a tripe-shop  (they  require 
scalding  and  cleansing,  and  to  be  freed 
from  fat,  and  are  troublesome  to  pre- 
pare at  home),  and  unboiled  ones  asked 
for.  Cut  each  into  four  j)arts,  and 
cover  with  cold  water  and  a little  salt; 
boil  slowly,  and  skim  well,  then  add 
any  vegetables  and  flavouring  herbs, 
and  cook  until  the  meat  falls  from  the 
bones ; then  strain  it,  and  flavour  and 
season  to  taste  ; thicken  with  rice  or 
any  other  grain,  or  with  any  Italian 
paste— in  fact,  the  finishing  off  is  just 
a matter  of  taste.  Each  heel  will 
make  from  a pint  to  a quart,  according 
to  the  strength  desired.  The  bone's 
will  make  excellent  seco)id  stock,  while 
the  meat  will  furnish  a separate  dish, 
with  some  suitable  sauce.  Parsley 
sauce  is  a usual  accompaniment,  but 
onion,  caper,  and  others  are  equally 
good.  Cost,  a few  pence  per  quart. 

Cow-heel  Soup  (Brown).  - 

Proceed  as  above,  but  after  strainingthe 
liquor,  put  in  a little  sauce  or  ketchup, 
a spoonful  of  sherry,  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juice,  and  enough  brown  roux 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  cream  ; add  some 
of  the  meat,  cut  into  small  squares,  and 
a .soup  very  little  inferior  to  laocC  farf/e 
will  be  the  result.  A small  slice  of 
loan  ham  is  an  improvement  to  this. 

Cream  of  Veal  Soup.— Pe- 

quired : one  pound  of  veal  from  the 
fillet,  one  pint  of  stock  (No.  9),  one 
pint  of  milk,  one  gill  of  cream,  one 
ounce  of  sago,  one  egg,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Lay  the  meat  on  a board,  and  scrape 
it  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  skin. 
Put  the  scraped  meat  into  the  stock, 
and  keep  it  cooking,  but  under  actual 
boiling-point,  for  forty  minutes.  Cook 
the  sago  and  milk  together  while  the 
meat  is  cooking.  Then  pass  the  meat 
and  stock  through  a fine  sieve,  add  the 
sago  and  milk,  and  season  aelicately. 


In  the  tureen,  beat  up  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  with  the  cream  first  warmed  ; add 
the  soup  by  degprees,  and  ser\e  with 
strips  of  dry  toast. 

This  is  suitable  for  delicate  people. 
Mutton,  rabbit,  or  fowl,  can  be  used, 
and  any  other  suitable  thickening  may 
take  the  place  of  sago — barlej  -flour, 
rice-flour,  arrowroot,  crushed  tapioca, 
and  the  best  semolina  are  all  usable. 

Cream  Soup  a la  Welling- 
ton.— Required : a gill  of  cream, 

one  quart  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  quart 
of  milk,  the  bones  of  a fowl,  with 
any  inferior  joints  and  trimmings — 
say,  from  a boiled  fowl,  though  a raw 
one  is  better — four  ounces  of  rice,  four 
ounces  each  of  minced  onion,  celery, 
and  carrot,  two  eggs,  a blade  of  mace, 
a ba3"-leaf  and  sprig  of  thyme,  salt  and 
pepper,  a small  tin  of  button-mush- 
rooms, and  one  ounce  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Butter  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  put 
in  the  vegetables,  bones-;-smashed  up — 
and  the  spices ; cook,  covered,  for  a few 
minutes ; add  the  stock  by  degrees, 
with  a pinch  of  salt,  bring  slowly  to 
the  boil,  and  skim  well ; simmer  for 
three  hours,  then  add  the  rice,  pre- 
viously blanched,  and  cook  for  another 
hour.  Mix  the  eggs  with  the  milk, 
stir  over  the  fire  until  the  mixture 
thickens,  then  add  the  mushrooms,  cut 
up  small,  cover,  and  leave  b_v  the  fire, 
but  it  must  not  boil  again.  Take  the 
bones  from  the  soup,  pass  the  rest 
through  a sieve,  re-boil  it,  and  mix 
with  the  contents  of  the  other  sauce- 
pan. Have  the  cream  whipped  up  in 
the  tureen  (first  well  heated),  stir  the 
soup  to  it,  and  serve  at  once. 

This  is  a high-class  soup.  To  make 
a plainer  one  use  stock  No.  3.  All 
the  skin  and  bits  of  fowl  that  do  not 
go  through  the  sieve  should  be  put  in 
the  stock-pot. 

Desiccated  Soups.— There  arc 
now  several  makes  ot  desiccated  or 
dried  soup  before  the  public  ; some  are 
of  vegetables  only,  others  are  a mix- 
ture of  meat  and  vegetables.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  a drj-,  coarse  powder. 
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are  very  quickly  cooked,  and  useful 
not  only  for  soups,  but  for  plain  sauces 
and  gravies,  for  hashes,  stews,  &c. 
Then  there  are  portable  soup-tablets, 
made  both  by  English  and  foreign 
firms.  These  only  require  the  addition 
of  stock  or  water,  and  are  a useful 
addition  to  the  store-cupboard,  as  they 
furnish  a ready  means  for  the  quick 
preparation  of  soup.  Besides  giving 
thickness  or  hody,  they  give  also  a rich 
look  to  the  soup ; and,  in  the  case  of 
plain  meat  liquor  or  bone  stock  being 
handy,  it  may  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
a much  better  stock  by  the  addition  of 
these  preparations^  with  a little  suitable 
flavouring.  We  would  strongly  advise 
that  tins  be  bought  in  preference  to 
packets  ; in  the  latter  form,  the  flavour 
and  colour  are  impaired,  but  in  tins, 
from  four  ounces  upwards,  the  desic- 
cated soup  in  powder  keeps  almost 
indefinitely. 

Another  form  of  desiccated  soup, 
very  highly  concentrated  and  made 
into  tiny  cakes,  is  especially  suitable 
for  travellers,  as  it  occupies  but  little 
space. 

Family  Soup. — Take  the  liquor 
from  any  meat  or  poultr3>-,  or  bone 
stock,  or  ordinarj'  liquor  from  the 
stock-pot.  If  the  first  named,  boil  it 
until  reduced  to  half  the  quantity ; to 
each  quart  allow  a good  teacupful  or 
so  of  mixed  vegetables,  minced  or 
sliced — celery,  onions,  leeks,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  a bit  of  parsnip,  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  a little  mixed 
herbs,  dried,  tied  in  muslin,  or  some 
fresh  herhs,  and  a bay-leaf  and  parsley 
tied  together.  Boil  these  until  the 
whole  can  be  sieved  or  passed  through 
a colander  or  potato-masher ; return  it 
to  the  pan,  and  thicken  with  either 
"^f  the  following  : — Crushed  French 
capioca  or  sago — these  will  take  fif- 
teen minutes ; ground  rice  or  rice- 
flour,  mixed  with  water  to  a paste 
— these  will  take  ten  minutes  ; corn- 
flour or  potato-flour  — five  to  ten 
minutes’  boiling  will  be  sufficient  ; 
or  any  cooked  grain,  rice,  barlej’',  &c., 
can  be  used,  or  cold  macaroni  cut 


into  short  lengths.  These  only  want 
warming  up,  and  the  soup  is  ready. 
Where  oatmeal  porridge  is  a stand- 
ing dish,  some  cooked  oatmeal  is  a 
valuable  thickening  medium.  Whole 
wheatmeal,  too,  is  verj’  nourishing,  and 
may  he  added  cooked  or  raw;  if  the 
latter,  it  will  take  nearly  an  hour. 
Eaw  oatmeal,  coarse  or  medium,  takes 
more  than  an  hour.  Barley-flour  or 
fine  oatmeal  can  be  used  with  advantage 
in  a soup  of  this  kind,  and  ground 
haricot  beans,  though  less  smooth,  are 
excellent  for  thickening  purposes.  {See 
also  Desiccated  Soup.)  Cold  potatoes 
can  be  used  up  in  this  waj'.  For  a 
brown  soup  add  a little  colouring,  and, 
if  convenient,  fry  the  vegetables  before 
adding ; or  if  only  an  onion  is  fried 
and  the  rest  of  the  vegetables  used 
plainlj'  the  soup  is  much  more  savoury. 
In  a white  soup  any  remains  of  onion 
sauce,  celery  sauce,  parsley  sauce,  or 
caper  sauce  (besides  many  others),  may 
be  used  up,  if  made  with  meat  liquor 
or  milk  (of  course,  if  with  fish  liquor 
they  would  be  unsuitable).  We  men- 
tion this  because  the  scrapings  of  a 
sauce  tureen  are  so  often  wasted  ; but 
in  a subsequent  chapter  on  Scrap 
Cookery  we  show  how  this  may  be 
easily  avoided. 

Flageolet  Fur^e  (Good).— Re- 
quired : one  pint  of  milk,  one  quart  of 
stock  (No.  9),  three  eggs,  one  tin  of 
flageolets,  herbs,  vegetables,  croutons, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Put  the  stock  into  a saucepan,  with 
the  flageolets  (green  haricot  heans) 
and  a pinch  of  sugar ; add  herhs  as 
follows,  tied  together  : — A sprig  each 
of  thyme  and  parsley,  a bay-leaf,  and 
a few  leaves  of  spinach  or  beetroot 
tops ; boil  up,  and  pass  through  a sieve, 
after  standing  a time  to  extract  the 
herb  flavour.  Put  the  liquor  back  into 
the  saucepan,  and  add  the  milk,  first 
boiled  with  two  ounces  of  arrowroot. 
Beat  the  jmlks  of  two  eggs  up  in  the 
tureen  with  a little  of  the  hot  milk, 
then  add  the  soup  gradually,  and  serve 
(after  seasoning  to  taste)  with  croutons 
prepared  as  follows : — Cut  some 
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heart  - shaped  pieces  of  bread,  fry 
them  a light  brown,  and  put  on 
each  a little  pile  of  cooked  vege- 
tables prepared  as  for  Jvliexne 
Sour.  Boil  an  egg  hard,  and  sprinkle 
a little  of  the  sieved  yolk  over  each, 
and  then  a pinch  of  the  white  of  the 
egg,  also  sieved.  The  soup  should  be 
coloured  with  a little  vegetable  green 
colouring. 

Game  Soup  (Economical). — Sup- 
posing the  remains  of  a pheasant,  brace 
of  partridges,  or  grouse,  to  be  in  the 
larder,  break  up  the  bones,  and  cover 
them  with  cold  stock  (No.  4 or  5),  with 
a few  vegetables  in  slices,  and  some 
herbs  and  spices,  with  a bit  of  ham  in 
dice,  if  handy.  Boil  until  the  bones 
are  dry  and  the  meat  can  be  rubbed 
through  a sieve ; after  sieving,  add 
some  tine  bread-crumbs,  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  meat,  and  season  with  powdered 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper ; then  pound 
the  whole  to  a paste.  Add  to  it  the 
soup,  with  more  stock,  until  it  looks 
as  thick  as  cream,  then  boil  it  up  with 
a few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  add  a 
dessert-spoonful  or  so  of  wine  to  a 
quart  of  soup  ; or  the  soup  may  be 
thickened  and  boiled  up  before  the 
pounded  meat  is  added.  This  makes 
the  soup  still  more  economical,  as  a 
little  meat  will  then  go  a long  way. 
A mixture  of  game,  or  part  poultry 
with  part  game,  can  be  used.  Claret 
is  sometimes  used  for  game  soups  in- 
stead of  sherry. 

Before  pounding  the  bread,  soak  it 
in  a little  stock  for  a while,  and  then 
squeeze  it.  It  will  be  smoother  if  a 
little  butter  be  added,  but  the  soup 
must  be  skimmed  quite  clear  of  grease. 

Game  Soup  (Good). — Any  birds 
too  old  for  roasting  may  be  used ; 
gi'ouse  and  partridges,  or  others,  may 
be  mixed.  Break  up  the  bones,  after 
frying  or  semi-roasting  the  birds — this 
gives  a richer  flavour— and  put  them 
on  to  boil  in  the  stock  with  the  meat, 
except  breast  and  wings.  Follow  the 
directions  for  Pheasant  Soup,  or  for 
Game  Soup  (Economical),  and  after 
sieving  the  soup,  and^as  much  meat  as 


will  pass  through,  it  should  be  put 
back  in  the  pan  with  the  meat  of  the 
wings  and  breast,  which  may  be  cut 
into  thin  slices — i.e.,  tillets,  dice,  or 
thin  shreds ; the  latter,  however,  are 
more  appropriate  for  garnishing  clear 
game  soups — or  quenelles  can  be  added, 
which  sec.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Game  Soup  (Good  Clear). — Use 
cooked  birds,  or  semi-cooked,  for  this. 
To  each  pound  of  meat  and  bone,  well 
broken  up,  allow  a quart  of  stock  (No. 
5,  6,  or  7),  with  a good  seasoning  of 
herbs,  some  fresh  vegetables,  a few 
mushrooms,  and  a little  salt,  mignonette 
pepper,  and  a clove  or  two.  Boil  until 
reduced  a third,  then  strain,  and  when 
cold,  skim  and  clarify,  using  raw  rabbit 
or  hare  instead  of  meat  for  the  pur- 
pose. (See  p.  28.)  Add  wine,  and  some 
quenelles  of  game  or  beef,  and  savoury 
custard  as  garnish.  (See  Index.) 

Giblet  Soup.  — Required  : two 
sets  of  goose  giblets  or  four  sets  of 
duck  giblets,  two  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
4),  vegetables,  herbs,  and  seasoning 
(seff  Ox-Tail  Soup),  a slice  of  lean  ham, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  dripping,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a slice  of  bread.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Prepare  the  giblets  as  for  a pie  (see 
Recipe)  ; cut  the  gizzards  into  half -inch 
squares,  put  them  in  a pan  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  fry  a little ; then 
add  the  stock,  and  boil  slowly ; remove 
the  parts  as  thej'  become  tender,  and 
keep  hot  in  the  tureen.  When  all  are 
done,  thicken  the  soup  with  brown 
flour  or  roux,  add  more  salt  to  taste, 
and  a little  browning  and  mushroom 
ketchup ; serve  with  the  bread  toasted 
and  cut  into  squares  or  strips. 

This  is  for  a plain  family  soup.  For 
richer  kinds,  remove  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  pound  or  sieve  it.  Or 
the  soup  may  be  clarifled  and  flavoured 
with  wine,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
meat  put  in  in  small  even-sized  pieces. 
A soup  made  with  giblets  and  an  ox- 
tail is  very  savoury  and  good.  This 
ma}^  be  thick  or  clear.  Both  the  tail 
and  giblets  should  be  served  in  it. 

When  a goose  has  been  boiled  the 
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giblets  may  be  cooked  in  the  liquor, 
but  it  must  be  left  until  next  day,  and 
very  carefully  freed  from  fat.  A still 
better  giblet  soup  is  derivable  from 
the  liquid  if  stock  instead  of  water  be 
used  for  boiling  the  goose. 

Golden  Pur6e. — Required  : two 
carrots,  two  tomatoes,  one  parsnip,  two 
ounces  of  polenta,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
seasoning,  one  egg,  three  pints  of  stock 
(No.  1 or  2),  and  a teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Brush  and  scrape  the  carrots,  peel 
the  parsnip,  slice  them  thinly,  and 
break  up  the  tomatoes ; cook  them  in 
the  butter  for  twenty  minutes,  add  the 
stock  and  sugar,  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
and  boil  until  they  will  pass  readily 
through  a fine  wire  sieve ; then  return 
the  whole  to  the  pan  with  the  polenta 
(or  golden  maize  meal),  mixed  smooth- 
ly with  water  or  cold  stock,  and  boil  for 
twenty  minutes  more.  Beat  up  the 
egg  in  the  tureen,  and  add  the  boiling- 
soup  very  gradually,  beating  all  the 
time  ; stir  in  the  lemon-juice,  and 
serve  at  once. 

If  polenta  is  not  handy,  use  yellow 
semolina,  but  it  will  take  an  hour  to 
boil.  It  should  be  put  in  after  the 
soup  is  sieved,  and  extra  stock  must 
be  added  to  allow  for  the  reduction 
by  the  long  boiling. 

It  will  be  safer  to  beat  up  the  egg 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  stock  under 
boiling  point,  then  to  add  half  a pint 
or  so  of  the  soup  before  the  whole  is 
added,  or,  o-wing  to  the  acidity  of  the 
tomatoes  and  lemon,  it  is  apt  to 
curdle. 

Gravy  Soup  k la  Don. — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  stock  (No.  b),  a gill 
of  fresh  tomato  pulp,  a glass  of  port  or 
good  claret,  a couple  of  sheep’s  kidneys, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  good  chutney,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  salt  and  pepper- 
corns, one  onion,  two  cloves,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  brown  roux.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Break  up  some  ripe  tomatoes,  sieve 
them,  and  add  the  clear  pulp  to  the 
stock, with  the  onion  minced,  the  spice, 
chutney,  and  the  kidneys  very  finely 


minced.  Tomato  conserve  or  catsup 
can  be  used  instead  of  fresh  ones.  Boil 
gently  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  then  pour  the  soup  through  a 
sieve ; put  it  back  in  the  pan,  with  the 
roux  and  seasoning,  add  the  wine,  boil 
for  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 

A few  drops  of  carmine  colouring 
will  give  a rich  brown  colour  to  this ; 
too  much  will  make  it  red.  The  object 
is  to  deepen  tbe  brown  shade. 

Green  Pea  Puree. — Required: 
a quart  of  stock  (No.  10),  a pint  of 
green  peas  (measured  after  shelling),  a 
small  lettuce,  half  a small  cucumber, 
a few  leaves  of  spinach,  the  shells  of 
the  peas,  salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  a 
sprig  of  mint.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Break  up  the  shells  of  the  peas ; 
■?s'ash  them  and  the  spinach  ; wash  and 
shred  the  lettuce,  and  put  them  into 
the  boiling  stock,  with  the  sugar  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt;  boil  until  the 
lettuce  and  spinach  are  pulpy,  then 
pass  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  Boil 
the  peas  and  cucumber  in  salted  water, 
with  a pinch  of  sugar,  then  pass  the 
whole  through  a coarser  sieve ; mix 
with  the  first-named  liquid,  season  to 
taste,  boil  up,  and  serve  with  fried 
bread  in  dice  shapes.  This  is  very 
cheap  and  good.  In  boiling  the  peas, 
only  just  enough  water  to  cover  them 
is  needed,  and  they  should  boil  fast. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — This  is  richer 
than  the  foregoing.  The  ingredients 
are  the  same,  but  the  peas  are  cooked 
in  two  ounces  of  butter,  with  a gill  of 
boiling  water,  and  a pinch  of  salt  and 
sugar,  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  tender  ; 
they  must  be  shaken  frequently.  Part 
of  them  are  sieved,  and  part  reserved 
for  adding  whole,  just  before  serving. 
Thicken  this  soup  with  two  ounces  of 
arrowroot  mixed  with  cold  water,  and 
boil  for  five  minutes.  A few  drops  of 
vegetable-green  colouring  may  ■ 1 e 
added.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Haricot  Puree,  White. — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  small  white  haricot 
beans,  half  a head  of  celery  (inner  part 
only),  one  medium-sized  onion  (Spanish 
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preferably),  the  white  part  of  four 
leeks,  a small  teaspoonful  of  white 
peppercorns,  three  quarts  of  stock 
(No.  10),  a pint  of  milk,  and  half  a 
bablospoonful  or  more  of  sjilt.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

Soak  the  beans  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  throw  away  any 
discoloured  or  floating  ones : put  them 
in  a pan  with  the  cold  stock,  pepper- 
corns, and  sliced  vegetables,  and  bring 
to  the  boil  slowly.  Simmer  for  three 
or  four  hours,  then  sieve  the  whole  : 
a coarse  wire  sieve  will  do  for  this ; add 
the  salt,  and  milk  separately  heated, 
re-boil,  and  serve  with  fried  bread. 
Add  no  salt  to  this  until  the  beans  are 
quite  soft.  “ Giant  haricots  ” ma}'  be 
used,  but  the  skins  are  tougher,  and 
they  take  longer  to  cook.  Split 
haricots  may  be  had;  they  take  less 
time. 

'J'he  foregoing  is  for  a plain  puree, 
but  highly  nourishing.  For  .a  richer 
one  use  stock  No.  1,  and  add  half  a 
pint  of  single  cream  in  place  of  half 
the  milk.  Or  the  water  from  boiled 
poultry  or  meat  makes  a good  stock 
for  this.  A morsel  of  butter  added 
assists  the  cooking  of  the  beans. 

Hare  Soup. — This  is  very  econo- 
mical. Required  : a hare,  three  quarts 
of  cold  water  or  stock  (No.  2),  one 
onion,  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  a score 
of  black  peppercorns,  salt,  a table- 
spoonful each  of  mushroom  ketchup 
and  the  dregs  of  a bottle  of  port,  a 
large  bunch  of  herbs  (bay-leaf,  thyme, 
marjoram,  and  parsley),  a small  slice 
of  ham,  three  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
one  ounce  of  clarified  fat.  Cost,  about 
os. 

Wash  and  joint  the  hare  as  if  for 
jugging,  dry  the  pieces,  and  lay  them, 
with  the  ham,  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
clarified  fat  (first  heated,)  in  a pan  ; 
stir  until  well  browned.  Put  in  the 
water  or  stock,  stir  all  the  time  until  it 
boils ; skim  well,  add  a little  salt,  and 
skim  again ; then  cover,  and  boil  until 
the  hare  is  tender.  Take  out  the 
back,  shoulders,  and  legs,  and  put  them 
aside.  Continue  the  boiling  until  the 


meat  and  vegetables  in  the  pan  wiU 
pass  through  a coarse  sieve.  After 
this  treatment  return  the  whole  to  the 
pan,  with  the  ketchup  and  seasoning; 
mix  the  flour  with  cold  water,  add  it, 
and  boil  up  for  a few  minutes,  and  put 
in  the  wine  just  before  serving. 

Put  the  bones  and  trimmings  into 
the  stock-pot.  The  back,  shoulders, 
and  legs  will  make  a separate  dish. 
[Sec  Recipes  under  Hare.) 

Hare  Soup  (Rich). — Proceed  as 
above  directed,  hut  use  a better  stock — 
one  similar  to  or  made  by  the  recipe  for 
No.  5 is  most  suitable ; or  use  a clear 
stock,  and  add  a little  roux  or  extract 
of  meat.  A quarter  of  an  hour  before 
serving  cut  up  the  meat  from  the 
joints  of  the  hare  that  were  set  aside 
[eee  preceding  recipe)  into  slices,  then 
into  strips,  as  equal  in  size  as  possible  ,• 
put  them  in  the  soup,  with  a table- 
spoonful of  tomato  jelly  or  half  the 
quantity  of  red-currant  jelly,  and  a 
little  fresh  tomato  pulp  or  conserve ; 
these  two  flavours  blended  give  a 
decided  “ tone  ” to  hare  soup.  Then 
add  wine  (double  the<quantity  above 
given),  and  some  forcemeat -balls  or 
game  quenelles  ; cover,  and  leave  for 
a few  minutes,  but  do  not  boil  again. 
Tlie  forcemeat-balls  must  be  cooked  in 
stock  before  adding  them. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
blood  of  the  hare  is  an  improvement. 
Some  consider  it  the  making  of  the 
soup,  others  shudder  at  the  bare 
mention  of  it.  When  it  is  added,  it 
should  be  stirred  very  gradually  to  the 
soup,  after  first  mixing  it  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  under  boiling  point. 
After  the  mixing,  the  soup  should 
stand  at  simmering  point  only,  if  it 
boils  it  will  curdle. 

Hotch-potch. — This  is  a recipe 
for  use  in  warm  weather.  Take  three 
quarts  of  mutton  broth ; when  it  boils, 
season  a little,  and  slice  into  it  a supply 
of  young  vegetables — carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  lettuce,  or  young  cabbage, 
cauliflower  in  sprigs,  and  some  chopped 
paisley — enough  altogether  to  fill  a 
quart  measure.  Boil  for  an  hour  and 
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a half,  then  put  in  some  lean  chops  from 
lamb  or  tender  mutton ; in  an  hour  add 
a pint  of  young  green  peas.  As  soon  as 
the  peas  are  done,  serve,  after  season- 
ing. The  meat  should  be  freed  from 
superfluous  fat — about  two  to  three 
pounds  for  this  quantity  of  liquid,  it 
may  be  from  the  neck,  breast,  or  loin. 
If  the  vegetables  are  put  in  whole, 
which  is  sometimes  preferred,  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  beaten  to  pulp 
before  the  soup  is  served.  One  of  the 
nicest  forms  of  hotch-potch  is  made  from 
lamb  previously  boned ; and  besides 
the  vegetables  used  with  it,  some  more 
peas  are  cooked  separately,  and  put  in 
last  thing. 

Almost  needless  to  add,  such  a dish 
as  this  takes  the  place  both  of  meat  and 
soup. 

Hotch-potch,  Winter.— Put  a 

pound  of  dried  green  peas  into  water 
to  soak  the  night  before  it  is  intended 
to  make  the  hotch-potch.  Take  two 
pounds  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  of 
mutton  and  two  pounds  of  the  shin  of 
beef.  Cut  the  mutton  into  neat  cutlets, 
free  from  all  superfluous  fat,  and  the 
beef  into  small  square  pieces.  Set 
them  aside  until  wanted.  Put  four 
quarts  of  water  into  a stew-pan,  with 
two  sliced  carrots,  two  sliced  turnips, 
four  onions,  a teaspoonful  of  bruised 
celery-seed  tied  in  muslin,  the  soaked 
peas,  and  a whole  turnip  and  carrot. 
Add  the  beef,  and  cook  gently  for  an 
hour;  then  put  in  the  mutton,  and 
cook  for  another  hour  and  a half,  or 
until  the  peas  are  soft.  Take  out  the 
whole  carrot  and  turnip,  beat  them  to 
pulp,  put  them  back  in  the  pan  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Haricot  beans  or  lentils  can  be  used  in 
place  of  peas. 

Iced  Soup. — This  is  a modification 
of  a soup  popular  in  Russia  and  other 
countries.  A decoction  of  sorrel,  fennel, 
and  young  beetroot  (just  the  green 
tops),  is  first  made  by  boiling  a handful 
of  each  in  water  until  well  flavoured. 
With  a pint  of  the  strained  liquid  mix 
a pint  of  good  white  stock  and  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  a delicate  seasoning  of 


salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  som^  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  points  of  some  boiled 
asparagus  (about  a score  will  do).  The 
same  number  of  pea-shaped  pieces  of 
cooked  carrot  are  a further  improve- 
ment. Set  this  on  icn  or  in  a refrig- 
erator when  cold,  and  just  before  serv- 
ing put  in  some  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
in  dice,  and  a dozen  cooked  prawns 
or  double  the  number  of  shrimps. 

In  a subsequent  chapter  on  Ices, 
full  particulars  are  given  of  the 
various  methods  of  icing  soups. 

Julienne  Soup. — This,  if  well 
made,  is  delicious.  Required : vege- 
tables, some  or  all  of  the  following — 
carrots,  turnips,  leeks  or  onions,  celery, 
green  peas,  asparagus  points,  French 
beans,  lettuce,  sorrel,  tarragon,  chervil, 
butter,  salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  some 
clear  stock.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
exact  proportions  for  this,  but  the 
vegetables  should  be  measured  after 
they  are  cut  up,  and  about  six  times 
the  measure  of  stock  will  be  wanted, 
or  a larger  proportion  of  vegetables 
will  be  preferred  by  some. 

Cut  the  vegetables,  after  cleaning, 
into  shreds  as  thick  as  a match,  and  an 
inch  or  rather  more  in  length.  For 
half  a pint  allow  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
sweat  the  vegetables  in  this,  with  a 
little  sugar,  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  vegetables  : 
fshake  often  ; they  should  acquire  but 
little  colour)  then  add  the  stock,  and 
boil  for  an  hour  very  gently.  The 
French  beans  are  preferable  separately 
boiled,  and  put  in  near  the  end,  with 
the  lettuce  shredded,  a few  sprigs  of 
chervil,  just  divided  into  leaves ; the 
tarragon  leaves  must  be  cut  in  long 
thin  strips  (a  teaspoonful  is  enough  for 
two  quarts  of  soup.)  Asparagus  stalks, 
if  used,  may  be  cooked  with  the  other 
vegetables  : the  points  will  take  less 
time.  French  turnips  take  longer 
cooking  than  English. 

Vegetables  for  Julienne  are  often 
cooked  separately  and  put  in  the  clear 
stock  last  thing.  This  method  pro- 
duces loss  of  flavour,  in  fact  a total 
lack  of  the  delicious  blended  taste  which 
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is  so  characteristic  of  a true  French 
Julienne  as  prepared  in  the  foregoing 
waj’.  Stock  No.  8 is  suitable  for 
this  soup. 

For  Julienne  Maigre— a great 
favourite  with  some  people — water  or  a 
vegetable  stock  may  he  used. 

Julienne  Soup  (from  dried  vege- 
tables).— The  dried  shredded  vege- 
tables, sold  in  packets,  arc  useful  for 
this  when  fresh  ones  are  not  forth- 
coming, or  are  too  old  for  use.  They 
are  quite  hard,  and  require  soaking 
before  boiling,  and  although  not  con- 
vertible into  Julienne  proper  by  the 
preliminary  sweating  process,  an  im- 
provement is  effected  by  parboiling 
them  in  water,  and  then  draining  them, 
then  cooking  them  in  a little  butter, 
and  adding  them  (with  the  water  in 
which  they  were  boiled)  to  the  stock 
to  finish  them.  For  plain  soups  they 
may  simply  be  boiled  in  the  stock,  after 
soaking.  If  possible,  some  shredded 
lettuce  or  other  “ green  meat”  should  be 
added  (purslain  is  a herb  commonly 
used  abroad).  A drop  of  tarragon 
vinegar  and  a pinch  of  sugar  will 
develop  the  flavour  of  the  vegetables. 

Kidney  Soup. — Required  : an  ox 
kidney,  a quart  of  stock  (No.  4),  a leek 
or  small  onion,  a few  slices  of  carrot 
and  celery  stalks,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
salt,  pepper,  and  .a  tablespoonful  of 
sherry,  a dessertspoonful  of  brown 
roux,  a little  fat  or  butter.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Wash  the  kidney,  take  out  the  core, 
then  slice  the  kidney  ; rinse  quickly  in 
vinegar  and  water,  dry  well,  and  put 
in  a stew-pan,  with  the  hot  fat  and  the 
vegetables ; brown  all  over,  then  put 
in  the  cold  stock ; take  off  the  fat  from 
the  top,  bring  to  the  boil  slowly,  add 
salt,  and  skim  well ; then  boil,  covered, 
for  an  hour  and  a half.  Strain  the  soup 
through  a sieve,  pressing  the  kidney  ; 
but  it  must  not  go  through.  Return 
the  liquid  to  the  saucepan,  add  the 
roux,  boil,  and  skim  well ; then  put  in 
the  sherry,  and  season  to  taste. 

Kidney  Soup  (Clear).— Make  it 


in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  hut 
•use  stock  No.  8,  and  clarify  the  soup 
with  eggs,  or  strain  it  through  a 
tammy  after  the  kidney  is  removed. 
This  must  be  made  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted,  that  the  fat  may  be  removed. 
Or  if  this  is  not  convenient,  cook  the 
kidney  and  vegetables  without  the 
preliminary  frying. 

Kinross  Soup. — Required  : a 
gallon  of  water,  eight  ounces  of  pearl 
barley,  a handful  of  watercress,  a 
couple  of  bunches  of  young  radishes,  a 
bunch  of  young  onions,  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
canned  tomatoes.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Wash  and  scald  the  barley  ; soak  it 
in  the  cold  water  for  several  hours, 
then  put  it  on  to  boil  with  half  the 
butter.  Cook  slowly  for  two  hours, 
then  put  in  another  pan  the  tomatoes, 
rest  of  the  butter,  and  the  radishes  and 
onions,  washed  and  cut  thinly ; cook, 
with  frequent  stirring,  to  a pulp,  rub 
it  through  a sieve,  and  add  to  the 
barley.  Pick  the  cress  from  the  stalks  ; 
add  the  leaves  to  the  soup,  with 
seasoning  to  taste ; boil  for  a minute 
or  two  more,  then  serve. 

The  above  is  the  recipe  of  a lecturer 
on  vegetarian  cookery,  and  a first-rate 
soup  is  the  result.  The  radishes  are 
somewhat  of  an  innovation ; the  flavour 
is  very  agreeable,  and  cooked  radishes 
will  agree  when  the)'  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  raw  state.  They  can  be  used  in 
all  sorts  of  vegetable  soups,  if  liked. 

liCntil  Soup.— Required:  a gallon 
of  cold  water,  one  pound  of  split 
Pgyptian  lentils,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a small  teaspoonful 
of  peppercorns  and  a few  allspice 
berries,  mixed,  a tablespoonful  of  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  dripping,  one  pint  of  milk,  a head 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  one 
parsnip,  half  a pound  of  onions,  and 
two  or  three  ounces  of  broken  rice  or 
other  cereal.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Wash  the  lentils  well  until  the 
water  comes  away  clean ; put  them  to 
soak  all  night  in  the  water,  then  bring 
them  to  the  boil  with  the  sugar  and 
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dripping ; skim  well ; prepare  and  slice 
the  vegetables,  add  them,  and  boil  for 
a couple  of  hours,  stirring  often ; then 
put  in  the  rice  and  parsley,  season  to 
taste,  and  cook  for  an  hour  or  so  longer. 
Pass  through  a coarse  sieve  or  colander, 
put  back  in  the  pan  with  the  milk, 
boiled  separately,  re-boil,  and  serve. 
Mint  can  be  used  instead  of  parsley. 

If  whole  rice  or  other  cereal,  as  oat- 
meal, hominy,  or  barley,  is  used,  two 
hours  must  be  allowed  for  the  cooking. 
Sago  and  some  other  kinds  will  take 
less  time.  Pea-flour,  maize-flour,  or 
any  other  ground  cereal,  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  whole  grain,  if  more 
convenient.  Never  add  salt  until  the 
lentils  are  soft,  and  do  not  stir  with  an 
iron  spoon.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  haricot  beans — all  the 
varieties — also  to  dried  peas.  Contact 
with  the  iron  spoon  tends  to  shrivel 
them. 

Meg  Merrilies’  Soup. — A soup 
for  the  sportsman  or  country  gentle- 
man when  game  is  abundant.  In 
seasons  of  scarcity  meat  helps  to  form 
the  basis  or  stock;  but  for  the  gourmet, 
boil  down  a rather  old  hare  with 
the  trimmings  and  inferior  parts  of 
venison  and  any  game-bones ; but  all 
should  be  fresh.  Use  three  quarts  of 
water  for  three  pounds  of  meat  and 
bones,  with  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
parsley,  two  large  turnips,  two  carrots, 
two  middle-sized  onions,  each  stuck 
with  a clove,  a dessertspoonful  of 
whole  pepper,  and  one  of  allspice. 
When  boiled  to  a pulp,  strain,  and  add 
to  the  stock  as  great  a variety  of  game 
as  can  be  procured — a young  hare,  or 
part  of  one  (neatly  jointed),  black-cock, 
partridge,  pheasant,  grouse,  &c. — all 
cut  and  well  spiced,  to  be  fried  slightly, 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  before  being 
put  into  the  strained  stock.  The  blood 
of  the  hare  must  not  be  omitted.  Mix 
a little  broth  with  a good  thickening  of 
rice-flour,  and  add  it  to  the  rest.  More 
seasoning  will  be  required  of  allspice, 
pepper,  and  salt.  When  boiling,  throw 
in  a dozen  button  onions,  two  sticks  of 
celery  (cut  into  quarter-inch  lengths). 


and  the  dregs  of  a bottle  of  port. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  game  is 
tender,  then  serve,  with  a little  more 
wine  put  in  the  last  thing. 

Milk  Soup.  — (Suitable  for  child- 
ren.) Required ; a pint  each  of  milk, 
and  water  from  boiled  meat,  a few 
potatoes  baked  in  their  skins,  two 
ounces  of  hominy,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
some  brown  bread  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  or  cut  into  small  squares.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

Make  the  meat-water  hot,  mix  it 
with  the  potatoes,  then  cook  the 
hominy  in  the  milk  for  an  hour,  as  if 
for  porridge  ; mix  the  contents  of  the 
fwo  pans,  and  boil  up,  with  seasoning 
to  taste ; pour  the  soup  over  the  bread, 
and  serve. 

Before  cooking  the  hominy  it  should 
be  washed  and  soaked  for  a few  hours 
in  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  and 
brought  to  the  boil  in  the  water  before 
the  milk  is  added.  This  is  a very 
nutritious  soup. 

Semolina  can  be  used  instead  of 
hominy.  It  is  equally  nourishing,  and 
takes  rather  less  time  to  cook. 

Mock  Giblet  Soup. — Take  a 
quart  of  any  plain  brown  stock, 
thicken  and  season  it,  and  put  in  some 
powdered  herbs  and  a heaping  table- 
spoonful of  apple-sauce,  and  sage  and 
onion  stuffing  from  roast  pork  or  other 
meat. 

The  sauce  and  stuffing  are  some- 
times added  also  to  Giblet  Soup.  The 
compound  is  a ver)’^  savoury  one, 
althodgh  it  is  not  suited  to  every  one’s 
palate.  It  affords  a convenient  method 
of  utilising  any  scraps  of  the  kind.  If 
more  convenient,  some  small  forcemeat- 
balls,  seasoned  with  sage  and  onions, 
may  be  added  to  the  soup,  together 
with  a large  apple,  grated. 

Mock  Hare  Soup. — This  is  a 
vegetarian  recipe.  Required : three 

quarts  of  water  or  stock  (No.  11),  a 
pint  of  brown  lentils  and  red  haricots, 
mixed,  half  a pound  of  mushrooms,  a 
large  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  celery-salt,  one  ounce 
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each  of  butter  and  flour,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  tomato  pulp  and  red  currant 
jelly.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Wash  and  soak  the  beans  and  lentils, 
boil  them  with  the  butter,  mushrooms, 
and  onions  (the  herbs  and  spices  tied 
in  muslin),  until  the  whole  can  be 
sieved  eiisily  ; then  add  the  flour,  to- 
mato pulp,  jelly,  and  salt ; boil  up,  and 
give  ten  minutes  more  simmering. 
This  is  a most  excellent  soup.  If  liked, 
small  savoury  balls  can  be  served  with 
it ; they  are  made  by  mixing  brown 
bread  crumbs,  say  a teacupful,  with  an 
ounce  each  of  butter  and  boiled  rice,  a 
good  seasoning  of  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt,  two  raw  eggs,  and  a little  milk  ; 
the  mixture  should  bo  quite  stiff.  It 
is  then  shaped  the  size  of  small  wal- 
nuts, and  boiled  sepai’atelj'  in  a little 
stock  for  twenty  minutes,  or  they  can 
be  cooked  in  a steamer ; they  would 
not  cook  so  weU  in  the  thick  soup. 
Cost,  about  od. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.— This  is 
the  staple  soup  of  English  life,  to  be 
met  with  in  most  of  the  dining-rooms 
and  hotels,  not  only  in  London,  but 
almost  everywhere  in  Great  Britain. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  an  imitation 
of  turtle  soup,  introduced  to  us  by  our 
navigators  about  one  hundred  years 
since.  The  essential  point  in  mock 
turtle  must,  therefore,  be  the  “lumpy 
delight  ” furnished  by  calf’s  head  ; and 
the  choice  of  the  head  should  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  It  should 
be  large,  firm,  and  fat,  full  of  brain, 
with  good  tongue  and  cheeks.  The 
preparation  of  this  soup  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  time,  and  the  recipe  and 
instructions  are  necessarily  lengthy ; 
but  if  carefully  followed  a soup 
almost  equal  to  real  turtle  may  be  had 
at  considerably  less  cost ; indeed,  it  is 
often  preferred  to  the  real  thing. 
Many  cooks,  however,  spoil  mock 
turtle  by  using  water  instead  of  stock 
and  by  careless  flavouring,  that  is,  by 
insufficient  flavouring  ; whereas,  if  it 
is  in  any  way  to  resemble  the  prepara- 
tion from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
attention  in  this  respect  is  particularly 


necessary  : for  everyone  knows  that  a 
calf’s  head  in  itself  is  a most  insipid 
thing  ; it  will  only  furnish  body  to  the 
soup.  We  would  also  call  attention  to 
a common  mistake — a serious  one,  for 
it  involves  waste — that  is,  to  boil  the 
head  in  water  until  tender,  then  to 
throw  away  the  water,  and  add  stock. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  fol- 
lowed our  directions  for  stock  making 
will  at  once  see  the  folly  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  fact  that  these  direc- 
tions are  sometimes  found  in  cookery 
books  furnishes  ample  proof  that  the 
prOpounders  of  such  recipes  were 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
art  of  cooking.  Before  giving  any 
recipes  for  the  soup  we  will  describe 
the  preparation  of  the  head.  It  must 
be  from  a freshly-killed  calf,  and  should 
be  bought  of  the  butcher  unskinned  : 
that  is,  the  hair  should  be  all  removed, 
but  the  skin  left  on.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  necessfiry  to  give  the  head  an 
additional  scrape  to  free  it  from  all 
trace  of  hair.  It  should  be  put  into 
water  nearly  boiling  for  a few  minutes, 
then  taken  out  and  scraped  with  a' 
blunt  knife,  the  process  being  repeated 
if  necessary.  It  must  then  be  put 
into  cold  water  and  well  washed,  all 
the  cavities  being  cleansed  with  the 
fingers  (the  soft  part  round  the  nose  to 
be  thrown  away — i.e.,  the  soft  bony 
part  which  can  be  pulled  away  rr  ith  the 
fingers  ; we  do  not  mean  that  anything 
is  to  be  cut) ; a little  salt  helps  to  re- 
move any  offensive  matter ; then  take 
out  the  brains,  put  them  in  a basin  of 
cold  water ; lay  the  head  in  cold  water 
and  salt  for  twelve  hours,  renewing  it 
several  times,  or,  better  still,  leave  it 
under  a running  tap  for  some  hours. 
When  ready  for  use,  take  it  from  the 
water  and  dry  it.  This  treatment  is 
needed  for  calf’s  head  cooked  in  any 
way. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  (Good).— 
Required : a calf’s  head,  a gallon  of 
stock  (No.  8),  herbs,  spices,  vegetables, 
&c.  Cost,  about  4s.  For  a richer 
soup  use  stock  No.  6 or  7. 

Put  the  head,  prepared  as  above, 
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into  the  cold,  stock,  with  a little  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boil  and  skim  : boil  until 
the  meat  can  be  removed  from  the 
bones — from  three  to  four  hours;  it 
should  be  tender,  but  not  over-done ; 
remove  it  carefully,  and  press  it  be- 
tween two  dishes,  the  under  one  upside 
down;  skin  the  tongue,  and  put  it  by  to 
cool.  Return  the  bones  to  the  sauce- 
pan with  a little  more  salt,  and  go  on 
boiling.  In  a clean  saucepan  put  a 
slice  of  ham,  cut  up,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  herbs  as  for  Tuktle  Soup,  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  half  a parsnip,  or  less, 
a few  leeks,  white  part  only,  or  an 
onion  or  two  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  a 
score  of  white  peppercorns  or  some  mig- 
nonette pepper,  a few  allspice  berries, 
and  if  handy,  a couple  of  ounces  of 
button  mushrooms ; fry  these  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  add  a pint  of 
cold  stock,  and  boil  for  an  hour  or  more, 
to  half  the  quantity.  Remove  the 
bones,  and  strain  the  contents  of  the 
second  saucepan  to  the  first.  Add 
some  brown  roux,  letting  it  boil  up 
well  until  as  thick  as  cream  ; skim 
carefully,  put  in  salt  to  taste,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  a little  soluble  cayenne 
pepper,  and,  if  no  mushrooms  were 
used,  a dash  of  good  ketchup.  Cut  up 
the  meat  into  squares  of  an  inch  and 
a half  or  so  ; it  will  not  all  be  required  : 
the  thickest  should  be  chosen ; cut  the 
tongue  into  cubes,  and  add  them,  with 
a gill,  or  nearly,  of  sherry  or  Madeira ; 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 
Add,  if  liked,  brain-balls,  egg-balls,  or 
quenelles  (see  Index  for  Recipes),  and 
hand  cut  lemon  in  quarters,  and 
cayenne,  with  the  soup. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.— This  is 
very  inexpensive.  It  would  be  more 
appropriately  entitled  Calf’s  Head 
Soup.  We  will  suppose  that  a calf’s 
head  has  been  boiled  for  dinner.  If  it 
is  desired  to  convert  the  remnants  into 
soup,  proceed  as  follows  : — Into  the 
water  used  in  boiling  put  the  bones  of 
the  head,  a slice  of  ham,  and  some  vege- 
tables, herbs,  &c.,  and  boil  it  steadily 
for  a few  hours,  until  there  remains 
only  a couple  or  three  pints.  Then 


strain  it,  put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
thickening,  as  before,  or  plain  flour,  if 
browned,  will  do;  add  a little  colouring 
and  ketchup,  or  store  sauce,  a squeeze 
of  lemon- juice,  and  seasoning  to  taste  ; 
cut  up  the  remains  of  the  meat  as  even 
in  size  as  possible ; boil  for  a few 
minutes,  and  serve.  A spoonful  of 
wine  may  be  added  or  not. 

This  is  very  little  trouble.  Naturally 
the  soup  is  less  rich  than  the  first  one, 
and  paler — the  non-frying  of  the  vege- 
tables makes  a great  difference  in  this 
respect,  and  a much  better  soup  may 
be  had  from  these  materials  by  follow- 
ing the  mode  given  in  the  previous 
recipe.  As  this  soup  costs  so  little, 
the  extra  trouble  is  well  bestowed. 

In  both  these  soups,  or  any  others 
in  which  dried  herbs  are  recommended, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
not  given  in  preference  to  fresh  ones. 
Should  the  soup  be  made  when  fresh 
herbs  can  be  had,  they  should  always 
be  used,  a less  quantity  suffices. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup  (made  with 
Pig’s  Head). — Take  half  a pig’s  head 
from  a j’oung  pig,  scald  it  thoroughljq 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  three 
quarts  of  good,  nicely-flavoured  stock 
(Nos.  4 or  8 are  most  suitable).  Let  it 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; 
take  it  up,  let  it  partially  cool,  cut  the 
meat  into  neat  squares,  and  lay  these 
between  two  dishes,  the  bottom  one 
being  placed  upside  down,  to  keep  the 
meat  from  curling.  Put  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  head  back  into  the 
saucepan,  and  let  them  simmer  an  hour 
longer,  with  a couple  of  bay-leaves, 
fresh  vegetables,  thyme,  and  parsley, 
and  a little  more  seasoning  should  the 
stock  require  it,  and  be  very  careful  to 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Pour  out 
> the  soup,  let  it  remain  until  the  next 
day,  and  then  take  the  cake  of  fat 
from  the  top.  Thicken  with  brown 
thickening,  and  after  it  has  boiled  let 
it  simmer  bj'  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
as  the  fat  is  thrown  up,  remove  it. 
When  no  more  rises,  put  in  the  pieces 
of  meat.  Let  them  boil  gently  till 
tender,  add  a glassful  of  sherry  and 
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a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  quart. 

iMock  turtle  soup  made  with  pig’s 
head  is  objected  to  very  often  because 
it  so  frequently  tastes  greasy.  Conse- 
quently, gr  eat  care  should  be  taken  to 
get  rid  of  the  fat.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  making  the  soup  the  day  be- 
fore it  is  wanted,  so  that  it  can  be 
poured  out,  and  when  cold  the  cake  of 
fat  can  be  taken  from  the  top.  As 
even  after  this  a great  deal  of  fat  may 
be  held  in  solution  in  the  soup,  the 
liquor  should  be  boiled  again  in  a 
covered  saucepan, <and  afterwards  sim- 
mered gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
and  the  fat  removed  as  it  is  thrown 
up.  Finish  this  oS  as  directed  for 
Mock  Turtle.  If  it  can  be  had,  a 
calf’s  foot  is  an  improvement  to  this, 
the  meat  being  cut  up  and  served  in 
the  soup  ; then  less  of  the  head  is 
needed.  In  any  case,  use  only  a por- 
tion of  it,  as  it  is  very  rich. 

Another  good  soup  of  the  kind  can 
be  obtained  from  a sot  of  pig’s  feet 
and  ears.  The  latter  must  be  boiled 
for  a very  long  time ; they  will  enrich 
the  soup  and  furnish  a separate  dish. 
(See  recipes  for  Pig’s  Feet,  various 
ways.) 

Mushroom  Soup,  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  flap  mushrooms,  a 
quart  of  stock  (No.  4),  salt,  pepper, 
lemon-juice,  and  chopped  parsley,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  two  ounces 
of  browned  flour.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Peel  and  stalk  the  mushrooms,  break 
them  up,  and  put  them  into  a small 
stew-pan  with  the  butter,  lemon- juice, 
and  parsley  — a dessert  - spoonful  of 
each ; cover,  and  leave  them  cooking 
gently,  until  they  can  be  rubbed  through 
a sieve.  Wash  the  stalks  and  peelings, 
tie  them  in  muslin,  and  simmer  them 
in  the  stock  for  a short  time  to  draw 
out  the  flavour,  then  remove  them ; 
add  the  flour,  mixed  with  cold  water, 
and  the  mushroom  mixture,  boil  for 
ten  or  flfteen  minutes, season,  and  serve. 
Skim  during  the  boiling. 

For  a superior  soup  use  stock  No. 
7,  add  a couple  of  ounces  of  minced 


ham  to  the  mushrooms,  and  serve  fried 
croutons  with  the  soup.  When  the 
flavour  is  not  disliked,  a morsel  of 
chopped  shalot  may  be  mixed  with  the 
mushrooms. 

Mushroom  Soup  (White). — 
Substitute  medium  white  stock  for  the 
above,  and  thicken  it  with  a white 
mushroom  puree  (see  Dressed  Vege- 
tables) until  as  thick  as  good  cream ; 
add  salt,  cayenne,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  a gill  of  hot  cream.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Mutton  Broth.— Required : two 
quarts  of  the  pot  liquor  from  boiled 
mutton,  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  a 
carrot,  a turnip,  half  a dozen  small 
onions,  a couple  of  leeks,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley. 

Take  the  fat  from  the  liquor  when 
cold;  re-boil  it,  and  add  the  vegetables, 
cleansed  and  sliced  or  cut  into  strips 
or  dice.  The  leeks  should  be  freed 
from  the  root,  dark  green  leaves,  and 
ends,  but  the  green  stalk  should  be  left 
on.  The  barley  needs  washing  and 
scalding,  and  at  least  two  hours’  boil- 
ing. The  carrots  and  other  vegetables 
need  not  he  fresh ; any  left  over  from 
the  previous  day  can  be  used  up. 
Add  the  parsley  a few  minutes  before 
serving,  and  season  delicately. 

Mutton  Broth  (No.  2). — This  is 
more  nourishing.  Allow  a pound  and 
a half  of  flesh  lean  meat — scrag-end 
of  the  neck  wiU  do — to  the  above 
quantity  of  liquid,  either  water  or 
liquor  from  boiled  mutton  ; wash  the 
meat  well,  and  add  the  water  cold ; 
bring  to  the  boil  with  a little  salt,  skim 
well,  and  cook  for  a couple  of  hours. 
Add  vegetables,  &c.,  as  above.  Cut  the 
meat  into  squares  and  serve  in  the  broth, 
and  put  the  bones  into  the  stock-pot. 
Rice  can  be  used  instead  of  barley. 

Okra  Soup.—  Required  : a tin  of 
okra  (or  gumbo),  salt,  pepper,  and 
herbs,  an  onion,  a stalk  of  celery,  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  catsup,  two 
quarts  of  stock  (No.  4),  half  a pound 
of  cooked  meat,  a slice  of  raw  ham. 
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and  one  ounce  of  com-flour.  Cost, 
about  2s.  2d. 

Put  the  ham  (or  bacon  will  do)  into 
a pan,  with  the  celery  and  onion  shred- 
ded very  finely,  the  tomato  catsup  and 
seasoning,  with  a good  bunch  of  herbs, 
and  let  them  cook  slowly,  covered,  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  add  the  stock, 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  well ; take 
out  the  ham,  put  in  the  okra,  and 
cook  for  half  an  hour  slowly,  skimming 
often.  Then  stir  in  the  corn-flour, 
mixed  with  cold  stock  to  a paste,  and 
more  salt  and  pepper,  as  this  soup  re- 
q[uires  to  be  rather  highly  seasoned  ; boil 
up,  then  put  in  the  meat— it  may  be 
beef  or  mutton — minced  as  finely  as 
possible  and  freed  from  every  particle 
of  fat,  skin,  and  gristle.  If  possible, 
pass  it  through  a mincing  machine 
in  preference  to  mincing  by  hand. 
Now  put  on  the  cover  and  leave  for 
ten  minutes,  but  do  not  boil  again ; 
the  meat  should  only  become  heated 
through. 

For  a richer  soup,  use  stock  No.  7, 
and  add  the  yolks  of  a couple  or  three 
eggs,  and  a gill  of  cream  just  before 
serving. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes  may  also  be 
bought  in  tins.  Use  it  as  above,  but 
omit  the  tomato  catsup.  For  light 
soups  use  stock  No.  9,  and  add  a 
little  cream  or  the  yolks  of  some  raw 
eggs. 

Onion  and  Gniocchi  Soup. — 

Required : a quart  of  medium  white 
stock  (No.  9),  half  a pound  of  small 
onions,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  ounce  of 
semolina,  seasoning,  and  cheese,  two 
ounces  each  of  Parmesan  and  good 
English,  and  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Cost,  about  7d. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a saucepan  ; stir 
in  a couple  of  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
cook  for  a minute,  then  add  the  stock 
and  boil  up.  Peel  the  onions,  shred 
them,  and  cook  them  in  the  stock,  with 
frequent  skimming.  While  this  is 
going  on,  prepare  the  gniocehi  by  put- 
ting the  semolina  and  half  the  milk 
into  a saucepan,  and  cooking  for  an 
hour,  with  salt,  pepper,  a dust  of 


cayenne,  and  a bit  of  butter.  When 
soft,  turn  out  on  a dish,  and  when 
cold  and  set,  cut  it  into  squares  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Put  these  into  the  tureen 
with  the  cheese,  pour  the  hot  soup 
over,  and  add  the  other  half  pint  of 
milk  separately  boiled. 

The  Parmesan  cheese  should  be 
grated,  the  other  may  be  thinly  sliced. 
It  should  not  be  dry.  If  possible,  the 
gniocehi  should  be  made  over-night, 
and  put  in  the  soup  just  long  enough 
to  heat  through. 

Onion  Soup,  with.  Cheese.— 

Required  : one  pound  of  Spanish 

onions,  two  ounces  of  cheese — Par- 
mesan or  Gruyere — salt  and  cayenne, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
milk,  one  ounce  of  flour,  and  one  quart 
of  stock  (No.  1).  Cost,  about  Cd. 

Slice  the  onions,  pour  boiling  water 
over,  cover  them,  and  leave  for  a few 
minutes  ; then  pour  the  water  off. 
Make  the  stock  hot,  put  in  the  onions, 
and  cook  until  tender  enough  to  sieve. 
In  the  saucepan  melt  the  butter,  stir 
in  the  flour,  add  the  onion  puree  and 
the  milk ; bring  all  to  the  boil,  add  a 
little  seasoning  and  the  grated  cheese,, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Onion  Soup,  with  Dumplings 

(a  German  recipe). — Required  ; two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  a large  onion, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  a table- 
spoonful of  butter,  the  root  end  of  a 
head  of  celery,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  7d. 

First  mince  the  onion  and  brown  it 
in  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  stir  until 
brown,  and  the  water  by  degrees ; 
then  put  in  the  celery  root,  cut  into 
thin  shreds,  and  boil  until  nearly  done. 
For  the  dumplings,  beat  an  egg  with 
a gill  of  milk,  add  these  to  four  ounces 
of  flour  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  pep- 
per, and  nutmeg ; beat  hard  for  ten 
minutes  ; then  stir  in  some  bread- 
crumbs, to  make  the  mixture  just  firm 
enough  to  be  shaped  into  little  balls 
the  size  of  a small  walnut.  Pr.t  Ihese 
into  the  soup  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  season,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 
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For  another  variety  of  dumplings, 
take  dough  made  as  for  household 
bread,  work  into  it  a little  seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  herbs ; 
shape,  and  cook  as  above. 

Ox  Cheek  Soup. — Required  : an 
o.x  cheek,  a gallon  of  cold  water  or  weak 
stock,  a good  assortment  of  herbs, 
vegetables,  cfcc.  (see  Pot  au  Feu),  and 
some  thickeming.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  cheek  must  be  washed  in  salt 
and  water,  then  soaked  for  some  hours, 
and  wiped  dry.  Fry  the  vegetables  in 
a little  hot  dripping,  add  the  check  and 
the  water,  boil  up  and  skim,  then  cook 
very  gently  for  several  hours  (four  or 
five),  and  strain  the  soup  ; thicken  with 
brown  flour  or  roux,  and  season  to 
tiiste,  and  if  liked,  put  in  some  of  the 
cheek  cut  into  squares,  or  some  rice  or 
other  cereal,  or  fried  bread  can  be 
served  in  the  soup,  with  or  without  any 
vegetables.  The  meat  can  be  served 
while  hot  with  a nice  sauce  or  gravy, 
or  may  be  converted  into  a good  break- 
fast dish.  (See  O.x  Cheek,  Potted,  and 
Ox  Cheek,  Boned  and  Rolled.)  A 
slice  of  ham  wiU  enrich  the  soup  con- 
siderably, and  a few  mushrooms  or 
tomatoes  are  a good  addition.  Button 
onions,  fried  lightly,  and  finished  off  by 
boiling  them  in  the  soup,  are  sometimes 
served  in  it. 

Ox  Tail  Soup  (Economical). 

— Required  : one  ox  tail,  three  quarts  of 
stock  (No.  2),  herbs,  vegetables,  &c.,  as 
for  Hare  Soup,  one  ounce  of  good 
dripping,  two  ounces  of  ham,  a table- 
spoonful of  tomato  pulp,  two  ounces  of 
rice-flour  or  corn-flour,  and  a little 
browning.  Cost,  uncertain ; ox  tails 
vary  much  in  price. 

First  wash  the  tail,  joint  it,  and 
divide  the  large  joints  again ; put  it 
in  warm  water,  bring  it  to  the  boil, 
then  drain  it,  and  lay  it  in  a pan  with 
the  hot  fat  and  ham  in  dice;  put  in  the 
vegetables,  fry  lightly,  then  pour  in 
the  cold  stock ; this  will  throw  up  the 
fat,  which  must  be  removed,  and  after 
skimming  well  ^s  sometimes  tails 
throw  up  much  scum),  cover,  and  boil 
for  three  or  four  hours  until  the  tail  is 


tender,  but  not  “ raggy.”  Take  out 
the  pieces  carefully,  add  the  thickening, 
and  boil  up  ; put  in  the  thin  pieces  of 
tiiil  only  (keep  the  thick  end  for  a 
separate  dish),  and  if  liked,  some  of  the 
vegetables,  sieved  or  cut  into  shapes ; 
or  a carrot  and  turnip  may  be  cooked 
separately,  and  cut  as  for  Julienne  or 
Brunuise  Soup. 

For  richer  soup,  put  in  a little  sherry 
and  use  a better  stock  (as  No.  8). 

Palestine  Puree.— (A  very  good 
vegetarian  recipe.)  Required : four 

pounds  of  artichokes,  six  small  onions, 
or  the  white  part  of  the  same  number 
of  leeks,  three  turnips  thickly  peeled, 
one  pint  of  milk,  thi-ee  pints  of  water, 
salt,  sugar,  and  pepper,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  celery  salt.  Cost,  about  Is.  Id. 

In  prejraring  the  vegetables,  keep 
them  well  under  water  until  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
colour  ; slice  them  all,  and  put  them  in 
an  enamelled  pan,  with  the  celery  salt, 
a pinch  of  white  sugar,  some  white 
peppercorns,  and  the  butter;  cover 
and  sweat  for  a few  minutes,  then 
add  the  boiling  water,  and  cook  to  a 
complete  pulp ; add  the  boiUng  milk, 
with  seasoning  to  taste  ; remove  the 
peppercorns,  and  serve  with  fried  bread 
cut  into  dice.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
onion  or  celery  sauce  can  be  used  for 
flavouring  this,  and  it  may  be  thickened 
a little  with  roux  or  corn-flour.  For  a 
better  soup,  stock  No.  11  is  useful, 
or  the  water  from  boiled  rice  or 
macaroni. 

Pancake  Soup.  — This  is  a 
German  soup.  Required : two  pints 
of  clear  stock  (No.  8)  and  two  good- 
sized  pancakes,  made  with  a plainbatter, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs, 
and  fried  in  as  little  fat  as  possible. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Have  the  stock  ready  boiling.  After 
frjdng  the  pancakes,  drain  them  be- 
tween a couple  of  sheets  of  paper, 
then  cut  them  into  strips,  squares, 
diamonds,  or  with  a small  round  cutter. 
Slip  them  into  the  soup,  and  boil  fast 
for  five  minutes.  Serve  at  once. 
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Parsnip  Puree.— Any  of  the 

recipes  for  other  vegetable  purees 
may  he  followed  for  this,  but  a soup 
of  parsnips  alone  is  seldom  liked ; 
generally  a mixture  of  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips,  or  vegetable  marrow,  is  pre- 
ferred ; an  onion  and  some  herbs  should 
also  be  added.  The  parsnips  should  be 
cooked  in  stock,  and  boiling  milk  added 
after  the  puree  is  sieved.  To  counter- 
act the  sweetness  of  parsnip  soup,  a 
little  tomato  sauce  is  useful,  or  a few 
drops  of  some  flavoured  vinegar ; 
tarragon  or  cucumber  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  Tomato  vinegar  is 
also  good  for  imparting  piquancy. 

Peas  Soup. — Eequired  : a gallon 
of  stock,  one  pound  of  spht  peas, 
vegetables  as  for  Lentil  Soup,  salt, 
pepper,  herbs,  and  dripping.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

After  washing  the  peas,  soak  them 
all  night  in  the  stock  (that  from  boiled 
pork  is  suitable,  or  bone  or  other 
plain  stock  will  do)  ; put  them  on  to 
boil,  with  a bit  of  dripping  or  the  pot 
skimmings  ; fry  the  vegetables  in  a 
little  more  fat  (reserving  a carrot),  add 
these  when  the  liquid  boils ; skim 
well,  and  cook  for  about  three  hours, 
until  the  soup  can  be  passed  through 
a sieve  or  colander.  Put  it  back  in  the 
pan  with  the  remaining  carrot  grated 
and  any  desired  thickening,  sago  gives 
a very  pleasant  smoothness ; boil  half 
an  hour  longer,  then  season  to  taste, 
and  serve  with  dried  mint  or  sage,  and 
fried  or  toasted  bread.  A teaspoonful 
or  more  of  curry-powder  to  each  quart 
is  a good  addition  to  peas  soup. 

Peas  Soup  (Superior).— Boil 
the  peas  as  above  directed,  but  use 
medium  white  stock  (No.  9),  and  add 
a couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
and  a pinch  of  sugar  to  the  peas ; do 
not  fry  the  vegetables  ; add  them  all, 
thinly  sliced,  after  just  sweating  them 
in  butter,  without  browning.  Boil 
until  the  soup  can  be  rubbed  through 
a hair  sieve,  then  return  it  to  the  pan, 
and  add  boiling  milk  to  thin  it  to  the 
desired  consistence,  about  as  thick  as 


cream,  and  put  in  a gill  of  hot  cream 
last  thing. 

Peas  Soup  (Quickly  made).— 
Eequired  : some  peas  pudding  and  any 
stock  from  boiled  meat.  All  that  has 
to  be  done  is  to  blend  the  stock  and 
remains  of  pudding  together  until 
sufficiently  thick,  and  to  season  in  the 
usual  way.  If  liked,  small  pieces  of 
boiled  pork  or  bacon  can  be  served  in 
the  soup.  Another  way  is  to  mix  pea- 
powder,  sold  by  grocers,  with  any 
plain  stock ; directions  for  use  are 
given  on  the  packets,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  increase  the  time  given  for  the 
boiling.  This  pea-powder  may  be  had 
plain  or  flavoured  with  herbs ; the 
latter  kind,  said  to  contain  also  a small 
proportion  of  meat  extract,  although 
in  the  form  of  powder,  is  usually 
labelled  “pea soup.”  Mashed  potatoes 
can  be  added  to  peas  soup  : take,  say, 
equal  parts  of  potatoes  and  peas 
pudding,  and  blend  smoothly  with 
boiling  stock ; then  re-boil  and  season. 
This  is  liked  by  many  people  better 
than  peas  soup  of  the  usual  kind. 
Where  peas  soup  is  made  often,  the 
pea-powder  should  not  be  bought  in 
packets  : it  suffers  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  tins  are  preferable. 

Pepper  Pot  (a  Hotch-Potch). — 
Put  four  quarts  of  cold  water  into  a 
large  stew-pan,  with  a mixture  of  any 
meats  that  may  be  preferred — either 
three  pounds  of  gravy  beef  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham,  or  three  pounds  of 
the  neck  of  mutton  and  half  a pound 
of  pickled  pork ; add  half  a cupful  of 
best  rice,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs, 
two  large  onions,  and  three  large 
potatoes  coarsely  grated.  Skim  the 
liquid  carefully  during  the  first  half 
hour,  and  let  it  simmer  gentlj'  until 
all  the  goodness  is  drawn  out  of  the 
meat.  This  will  require  from  four  to 
six  hours.  Strain  the  soup  and  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  so  that  the  fat  may  be 
entirely  removed.  Put  the  liquid  into 
the  stew-pan,  with  a large  fowl  cut  into 
joints,  then  boil  very  slowly.  When 
the  fowl  is  almost  tender,  p'ut  in  a 
dozen  small,  light,  suet  dumplings,  and 
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a pint  ami  a half  of  whatever  vegetables 
are  in  season  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
In  suinincr  these  will  consist  of  peas, 
cauliflowers,  French  beans,  lettuces,  or 
spinach ; and  in  winter  of  carrots, 
turnips,  or  celery.  Season  with  cayenne 
and  salt,  if  required.  When  the 
vegetables  arc  done  enough,  serve  the 
entire  preparation  in  a tureen.  In  the 
West  Indies,  wliern  this  dish  is  a great 
favourite,  it  is  so  liighly  seasoned  that 
it  is  universally  known  as  “ pepper 
pot.”  Time,  about  an  hour  after  the 
fowl  is  put  in. 

Pheasant  Soup. — The  remains 
of  a cooked  bird  will  make  a small 
quantity  of  soup,  but  for  three  pints 
or  thereabouts,  the  addition  of  a 
pheasant  partially  roasted  is  essential. 
Required,  in  addition,  stock  (No.  5), 
and  herbs,  vegetables,  seasoning,  &c. 
Cost,  about  5s. 

Put  in  a stew-pan  an  ounce  or  two 
of  butter  and  some  lean  raw  ham, 
in  dice,  about  a quarter  of  a pound, 
add  a carrot,  sliced,  some  celery,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  an  onion,  or  a shalot 
or  two,  and  fry  brown ; then  put  in 
the  remains  of  the  cooked  pheasant 
and  the  semi -roasted  bird — excepting 
the  breast  and  best  part  of  the  wings 
— add  the  stock,  bod  and  skim,  and 
cook  gently  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  rub 
the  meat  through  a sieve,  and  strain 
the  soup  on  to  it,  keeping  back  the 
vegetables.  Cut  up  the  meat  from  the 
breast  and  wings  into  small  slices,  add 
it,  and  a glass  of  sherry,  with  salt  and 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  re-heat,  and  serve. 
A slight  thickening  of  roux  improves. 
For  a superior  soup  boil  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  birds  for  a still  longer 
time  to  get  a fuller  flavoured  soup ; 
strain,  and  if  desired  clear,  clarify  it 
{see  page  24),  then  put  in  the  sliced 
meat  as  before,  and  rather  more  wine 
than  above  mentioned. 

Fickle  Soup. — This  is  a popular 
Russian  soup,  for  which  there  are 
many  recipes.  Weak  stock  forms  the 
basis,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  with 
their  liquor,  are  always  added ; sour 
cream  and  flour  nd.xed  are  put  in  just 


before  serving.  A very  good  soup  of 
the  kind,  likely  to  commend  itself  to 
English  palates,  may  be  made  as 
follows Into  two  quarts  of  pale 
clear  stock  put  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  minced  cucumber  pickle, 
some  vinegar,  a dessertspoonful  of 
capers  and  their  liquor,  the  same 
measure  of  mango-chutney  or  pickle, 
and  seasoning  to  taste,  the  salt  and 
pepper  being  in  moderation,  that  the 
soup  may  retain  its  piquancy.  Boil 
until  the  flavours  are  blended,  then 
put  in  a teacupful  of  sour  cream  and 
about  two  or  three  ounces  of  fine  flour 
or  rice-flour,  the  latter  blended  with 
a little  stock.  Boil  up  and  serve. 

Pot-au-Peu.  — “ This,”  says  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  “is  an  admirable 
dish  ” (referring  to  the  national  pot-au- 
feu  of  France),  “ in  which  a small 
portion  of  meat  is  made  to  yield  aU  its 
nutritive  qualities,  and  to  go  far  in 
mingling  its  odour  and  savour  with 
those  of  the  fragrant  vegetables,  in- 
cluding sweet  and  savoury  herbs,  which 
are  largely  added  to  the  stock.  The 
beef,  which  is  an  essential  portion  of 
the  dish,  is  often  eaten  hot,  after  the 
soup,  but  sometimes  cold,  with  plenty 
of  green  salad  and  oil — doubtless  the 
most  palatable  mode  of  ser\dng.” 

The  bouillon  is  the  broth  or  soup  of 
the  pot-au-fen,  and  the  well-known 
soups  of  a good  Paris  restaurant,  as 
paysanne  and  croAte-au-pot,  are  but 
slight  modifications  of  the  original 
pot-au-  feu  ; indeed,  the  broth  may  serve 
as  the  basis  of  many  excellent  soups. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  vessel  is  im- 
portant. A high  French  authority 
gives  tinned  iron  or  copper  the  palm, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
pure  steel  pans  of  our  own  day  when 
copper  is  not  to  be  had.  The  division 
of  the  bones  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
good  bouillon  ; in  fact,  some  authorities 
contend  that  nothing  short  of  thorough 
smashing  (when  they  must  be  tied  in  a 
bag)  will  sufiice.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  they  have  served 
the  pot-au-feu  they  are  still  of  use  for 
the  stock-pot. 
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Pot-au-Peu.  — Eocmired  : three 
pounds  of  fresh  heef  (it  may  he  the 
thick  part  from  the  shoulder  or  top  of 
the  leg),  two  pounds  of  fresh  bones, 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  one  or  two 
carrots,  one  turnip,  two  leeks,  one 
parsnip,  four  good-sized  onions,  part  of 
a head  of  celery,  a large  bunch  of 
herbs,  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns, 
allspice-berries,  and  cloves  (a  few  only 
of  the  latter),  and  a small  dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  added  gradually,  a 
portion  only  being  put  in  at  first. 
Cost,  about  2s.  fid. 

The  bones  are  put  in  first,  then  the 
meat,  tied  neatly  with  tape,  the  herbs 
and  spices  in  a muslin  hag,  and  the 
cold  water  ; and  upon  the  gradual  boil- 
ing and  thorough  skimming  much  of 
the  success  depends.  When  it  boils, 
add  the  vegetables  gradually,  so  as  not 
to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  liquor; 
skim  it  again,  and  then  allow  it  to  boil 
very  slowly,  but  unceasingly,  for  four 
or  five  hours.  The  liquor  should  he 
clear,  and  of  a pale  golden-brown 
colour.  When  ready  to  serve,  it  may 
he  coloured  with  browning  salt  or 
liquid  browning,  but  either  should  be 
most  sparingly  used.  Serve  the  soup 
with  croutons  of  bread,  and,  if  liked, 
some  of  the  vegetables  in  strips  or 
dice.  The  meat,  if  served  hot,  is 
dished  with  the  vegetables  round  it,  and 
a sauce,  the  base  being  obtained  from 
the  bouillon,  served  with  it.  Some- 
times a cabbage  is  added  to  the  pot-an- 
feu ; it  may  be  quartered,  tied  with 
string,  and  put  in  twenty  minutes  or  ' 
half  an  hour  before  serving,  but  the 
liquid  keeps  better  if  the  cabbage  be 
omitted.  Another  way  consists  in 
par-boiling  the  cabbage  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  draining  it  well  before 
adding  it,  and  this  we  think  is  prefer- 
able. For  one  reason,  any  soup  left 
over  will  not  keep  so  well  if  the  cabbage 
is  boiled  in  it  without  the  first  boiling 
in  water. 

Fotage  d.  laCeylon.— Eequired: 
two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  4),  two  eggs, 
half-a-pint  of  cream,  an  old  fowl  or 
rabbit,  a tablespoonful  each  of  grated 


cocoanut,  sweet  mango-pickle  or  chut- 
ney, curry-paste,  tamarinds,  and  clear 
hot  Indian  pickles,  a clove  of  garlic,  a 
large  onion,  a sour  apple,  a bay-leaf,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  or  lime  juice, 
seasoning,  and  boiled  rice.  Cost,  about 
4s.  9d.  if  fowl  is  used. 

Joint  the  fowl,  cut  it  up  small,  ex- 
cept the  breast,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  the 
stock,  a little  salt  and  lemon-juice 
being  added  now  and  then,  followed  by 
skimming.  When  it  looks  clear,  cover 
it,  and  boil  until  the  breast  is  tender ; 
then  remove  it,  cut  it  into  tiny  strips, 
cover,  and  put  them  aside.  Put  the 
skin  and  bone  back  into  the  pan,  boil 
for  two  hours  longer,  then  strain 
through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  tammy 
cloth,  and  make  up  the  quantity  to  two 
quarts  with  more  of  the  stock  used  at 
first.  Then  grate  the  apple,  chop  the 
onion,  put  them  in  the  stock  with  the 
cocoa-nut,  chutney,  garlic,  pickles, 
herbs,  and  tamarinds ; boil  until  tender, 
then  wring  the  soup  through  the 
tammy.  Put  it  back  into  the  pan  with 
the  curry-paste  and  two  ounces  of 
arrowroot  mixed  with  cold  stock  ; boil 
up  well,  then  put  in  the  shredded  fowl, 
just  to  get  hot.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
cream  (the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to 
he  omitted),  heat  them  in  a bain-marie, 
put  into  the  tureen,  and  add  the  soup 
gradually,  beating  well.  Last  thing, 
put  in  the  lime-juice  and  more  sea- 
soning. 

Fotage  ^ la  Chasseresse.— 

Eequirea:  two  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
5),  a hunch  of  herbs,  an  onion,  two 
cloves,  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns, 
one  ounce  of  glaze,  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  extract  of  meat,  a calf’s  foot, 
a glass  of  Madeira,  a dessertspoonful 
of  curry  or  mulligatawny  paste, 
and  twenty  quenelles  {see  Que- 
nelles A LA  Chassehesse,  in  Sot  En- 
trees.) Cost,  about  2s. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  put  in  the  herbs, 
spices,  and  onion  ; boil  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  the  curry 
and  glaze,  then  the  meat  extract ; cook 
for  a few  minutes  longer.  In  a clean 
pan  have  ready  the  meat  of  a calf’s 
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foot,*  cut  neatly  into  half-inch  squares, 
pour  on  them  the  wine,  and  then  strain 
to  them  the  soup.  Cover,  and  in  a few 
minutes  slip  into  the  tureen  the  que- 
nelles very  carefully ; pour  the  hot  soup 
over  them,  and  serve. 

Fotage  ^ la  Conde. — Required : 
one  pound  of  red  haricots,  one  onion,  a 
gla.ss  of  claret,  three  quarts  of  stock 
(No.  2),  salt  and  pepper,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  and  one  ounce  each  of  butter  and 
rice-flour.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Soak  the  beans  in  cold  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  on  to  boil  with  the  cold  stock 
and  butter ; cook  until  they  can  be 
sieved,  adding  the  onion  (scalded)  an 
hour  beforehand.  Remove  the  herbs, 
return  the  soup  to  the  pan  with  the 
rice-flour  blended  with  the  claret,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  boil  for  ten 
minutes  more,  and  serve  with  fried 
croutons.  Time,  from  two  to  four 
hours. 

Potage  a la  Conde  (No.  2).— 
This  is  an  excellent  vegetarian  soup. 
Required ; beans  as  above,  two  large 
onions,  a few  stalks  of  celery  and  slices 
of  carrot,  herbs  and  seasoning,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  browned 
flour,  and  three  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Wash  the , beans,  and  soak  them  in 
the  water  in  which  they  will  be  boiled ; 
put  them  on  with  the  herbs  and  a 
pinch  of  brown  sugar.  In  another 
pan  fry  the  vegetables  in  the  butter 
until  well  browned ; add  them,  and  boil 
for  two  to  three  hours,  until  they  can 
be  sieved ; then  put  them  back  in  the 
pan,  add  the  thickening,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes  more.  Skim  well,  and 
season  to  taste.  This  is  very  savoury, 
and  extremely  nourishing. 

Fotage  a la  Cr^cy.t — Required  : 
carrots,  butter,  stock  (No.  Sj,  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  quart. 

For  each  quart  of  stock  allow  four 


* Tins  should  be  boiled  in  the  stoeV-pot, 
and  the  meat  pressed  between  two  flat  dishes 
until  cold. 

t Sometimes  spelt  “ creci  ” or  “cressy." 


large  carrots;  wash  them,  and  grate  the 
outer  part ; cut  up  the  inner  portion 
into  slices.  Put  the  latter  in  a pan, 
with  a morsel  of  white  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne ; add 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  cook  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; then  add  the 
stock,  boiling,  and  cook  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  until  the  carrots  can  be  sieved ; 
then  return  the  whole  to  the  pan,  with 
the  grated  carrots,  and  boil  for  forty  to 
fifty  minutes,  adding  more  stock  to 
make  up  the  quantity.  It  should  be  as 
thick  as  ordinary  cream.  Ten  minutes 
before  serving  put  in  one  ounce  of 
potato-flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  stock.  Stir  while  adding  it, 
and  serve  very  hot,  with  fried  croutons. 

Fotage  ^ la  Palermo. — This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  maigre  soups.  Re- 
quired : two  quarts  of  stock  (No.  11), 
two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  Naples 
macaroni,  two  ounces  of  butter,  salt 
and  pepper,  a teacuptul  of  cream,  and 
two  dozen  croquettes,  as  under-men- 
tioned. Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  add  the  season- 
ing and  butter,  and  the  macaroni  in 
half-inch  lengths.  Boil  slowly  for 
thirty'  or  forty'  minutes,  then  beat  up 
the  eggs  and  cream  ; make  them  hot  by' 
setting  the  vessel  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  stirring  until  thick. 
Beat  the  hot  soup  to  this  by'  degrees, 
and  put  in  the  croquettes  just  before 
serving. 

For  the  croquettes,  blanch  two  ounces 
of  good  rice  (Carolina),  boil  it  in  stock 
to  cover  until  soft  and  tender,  and  the 
stock  * absorbed ; season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  one  ounce  of  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese ; add  about  an  ounce  of 
dissolved  butter  and  a raw  egg  well 
beaten,  then  leave  until  cool.  Make 
up  into  round  balls  of  even  size,  dip 
into  beaten  egg,  and  then  in  crushed 
vermicelli ; repeat  this  again,  then  fry 


* About  two  or  three  gills  will  be  n«eded  ; 
it  should  be  put  to  the  rice  by  degrees,  and 
not  stiiTed  during  the  cooking.  If  the  sauce- 
pan be  slightly  buttered,  and  the  cooking 
gradual,  it  will  not  burn  ; but  for  all  such 
preparations  a double  saucepan  is  the  best. 
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a pale  golden-brown.  Drain  before 
adding  to  the  soup. 

Fotage  ^ la  Heine.— Required : 
a chicken,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  pepper- 
corns, salt,  one  ounce  of  sweet  almonds, 
haK  a pint  of  cream,  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  stock  (No.  9),  two  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs  from  a French  roll,  and 
one  ounce  of  arrowroot.  Cost,  about 
4 s. 

Boil  the  chicken  in  the  stock  until 
tender,  then  take  it  out  and  let  the 
stock  get  cold,  when  aH  the  fat  must 
be  taken  off.  Skin  the  bird,  and  mince 
all  the  white  meat  of  the  wings  and 
breast ; then  pound  it  with  the  crumbs, 
moistening  with  a little  hot  stock,  and 
pass  through  a hair-sieve.  Cut  up  the 
almonds,  and  soak  them  in  cold  stock 
to  cover  them  for  a few  hours.  When 
wanted,  make  the  stock  hot ; add  the 
arrowroot,  blended  with  cold  milk  to  a 
paste,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  add  the 
stock  from  the  almonds ; put  in  the 
sieved  chicken  and  bread  and  the 
boiling  cream  ; cover,  and  leave  by  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil.  Season  with  salt,  but  it  should 
be  a delicately-flavoured  soup.  The 
spice  should  be  tied  in  muslin,  and  put 
in  the  stock  for  a short  time  until 
sufficient  flavour  has  been  extracted. 

For  a more  economical  method,  the 
cream  may  be  reduced,  milk  taking 
the  place  of  half  of  it,  and  the  remains 
of  a cold  fowl  can  be  used  up.  Some- 
times rice  boiled  until  tender  is  used 
instead  of  bread-crumbs,  and  the 
almonds  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Note. — The  legs  of  the  bird  should 
be  reserved  for  devilling,  and  the  bones 
put  into  the  stock-pot. 

Potage  a la  Heine  (No.  2).— 

Required:  three  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
7),  an  old  fowl,  a turnip,  an  onion, 
half  a head  of  celery,  one  ounce  of 
pounded  almonds,  two  ounces  of  rice, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  seasoning, 
milk,  and  cream.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Boil  the  fowl  in  the  stock  until  the 
hreast  is  tender,  then  cut  off  the  meat, 
and  put  it  aside.  Gro  on  with  the 
boiling  of  the  rest  until  the  meat  falls 


from  the  bones  ; free  it  from  skin,  and 
put  it  in  a mortar,  with  the  j'olks  of  the 
eggs  (boiled  hard)  and  the  rice,  which 
should  be  boiled  with  the  fowl,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  milk  or  cream  and 
the  almonds ; pound  all  to  a smooth 
paste,  then  strain  off  the  stock  into  a 
clean  pan  (the  bones  and  vegetables 
can  go  into  the  stock-pot  for  further 
boiling),  and  make  up  the  quantity  to 
three  quarts.  Add  to  the  pounded 
meat  the  crumb  of  a small  French  roll, 
about  a quarter  of  a pint,  after  rubbing 
it  through  a sieve  ; pour  on  the  soup 
gradually,  mixing  well,  bring  it  all  to 
the  point  of  boiling  by  degrees,  and  let 
it  stand  covered  for  a few  minutes,  but 
do  not  boil  again. 

This  will  not  be  pale  and  delicate- 
looking,  but  it  is  a very  excellent 
flavoured  soup.  An  old  rabbit  may  be 
used  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Ground  almonds  may  be  used  to  save 
the  trouble  of  pounding,  and  some 
boiled  chestnuts,  shelled  and  pounded, 
wiU  serve  instead  of  the  rice. 

Potage  a la  Verona. — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  medium 
white  stock  (No.  9),  a pint  of  milk, 
four  eggs,  some  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  two  ounces  of  vermicelli,  some 
heart-shaped  croutons,  salt,  and 
cayenne  pepper.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  sprinkle  in  the- 
vermicelli  slowly ; boil  gently,  and 
stir  often  until  tender ; then  beat  up 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  with  the 
milk,  and  thicken  it  over  the  fire  as  if 
for  custard ; add  the  boiling  soup  to  it 
very  gradually,  and  season  to  taste. 
Have  the  croutons  ready,  then  coat 
them  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
boiled  hard  and  sieved ; sieve  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  also,  and  put  them 
in  the  soup.  Arrange  the  croutons 
nicely  on  a dish,  and  serve  grated 
cheese  on  a separate  dish. 

Potage  k la  Windham.— Put 

into  a saucepan  some  canned  corn, 
American  (a  quart  tin),  a quart  of  the 
liquor  from  boiled  chicken  or  rabbit,  a 
pint,  or  thereabouts,  of  onion  sauce, 
made  with  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to 
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taste,  and  a little  chopped  parsley ; 
add  a few  droj^s  of  celery  essence 
or  some  celery  salt,  and  a pint  of 
milk  previously  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  cliestnut-flour,  and  boiled.  Thin 
with  more  boiling  stock  to  the  desired 
thickness,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  is  an  American  soup ; the  taste 
for  it  is  an  acquired  one,  hut  it  is  very 
wholesome  and  cheap.  Cost  of  corn, 
from  7d.  to  9d. 

Potage  a la  Xavier.  — Re- 
quired ; a couple  of  quarts  of  white 
stock  (No.  9),  boiled  up  with  a few 
fresh  vegetables,  herbs,  and  seasoning, 
until  nicely  flavoured,  some  butter  as 
under,  and  some  grated  cheese.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Boil  the  stock,  and  skim  it  well. 
Make  a batter  by  mixing  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  in  the  order  given — 
eight  ounces  of  Hungarian  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  the  same  of  finely- 
powdered  herbs,  a fourth  as  much 
white  pepper,  and  a good  pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg ; into  the  centre  drop 
three  eggs,  add  half  a pint  of  milk, 
gradually,  beating  all  the  time  from  the 
centre  with  the  back  of  a large  wooden 
spoon.  Beat  hard  for  a few  minutes, 
then,  using  a ladle  perforated  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  colander,  put  the 
batter  into  the  boiling  soup,  stirring 
as  it  falls  in.  When  boiled  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  serve,  the  cheese  being  handed 
round.  The  batter  for-  this  must  be 
regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  flour ; 
more  milk  may  be  needed,  it  should  be 
thin  enough  to  just  run  through  the 
ladle,  but  thick  enough  to  retain  its 
shape  when  in  the  soup.  It  is  best 
to  try  a small  quantity,  after  making 
as  directed,  adding  more  milk  if 
required.  Sometimes  brown  stock  is 
used  for  the  soup,  and  then  stock 
takes  the  place  of  milk  in  the  batter, 
and  wine  is  sometimes  added. 

Potage  Printani^re.  — {See 
Julienne  or  Bri'noise.)  Boil  the 
vegetables,  slice  them,  and  stamp  them 
into  small  rounds  with  a cutter.  If 


savoury  custard  of  various  colours  is 
used  in  addition  to  the  vegetables,  it 
must  be  cut  in  the  same  way.  The 
soup  then  becomes  Potage  Pkin, 
TANiEHE  A LA  KoYALE.  Whenever 
savoury  custard  is  added  clarified 
stock  should  be  used  for  the  soup.  The 
vegetables  must  be  very  thinly  sliced 
before  cutting  them — literally  wafer- 
like, both  in  size  and  thickness. 

Potage  de  Biz  klaJaponaise. 

— Required  : three  pints  of  stock  (No. 
8),  two  ounces  of  Japanese  rice,  season- 
ing, two  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk,  a 
chopped  shalot,  some  thyme  and  pars- 
ley, a few  drops  of  spice  essence  (as 
nutmeg,  clove,  &c.),  and  some  crushed 
vermicelli.  Cost,  about  7d. 

First  wash  the  rice,  bring  it  to  the 
boil  in  cold  water,  then  drain  it,  and 
add  the  milk,  butter,  seasoning,  the 
chopped  parsley  and  other  herbs,  &c., 
to  flavour  pleasantly ; cover,  and  cook 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  beat  in  the  egg, 
and  take  from  the  fire.  Pour  it  out, 
and  spread  it  evenly  over  a flat  dish  to 
make  a layer  half  an  inch  deep  ; then 
leave  until  cold,  and  stamp  it  out  in 
rounds  or  ovals ; brush  them  over  with 
a beaten-up  raw  egg,  then  roll  them  in 
crushed  vermicelli,  and  fry  a golden 
brown  in  hot  fat ; drain,  and  put  them 
into  the  hot  stock  just  before  serving. 

After  cutting  oul>  the  rice  shapes, 
gather  up  the  remnants  and  form  into 
a cake ; fry,  and  serve  separately  with 
meat  of  any  kind. 

This  soup  is  nicer  if  slightly  thick- 
ened with  corn-flour,  and  a morsel  of 
glaze  or  extract  of  meat  improves  it. 
If  liked,  stock  No.  6 or  7 can  be 
used. 

Potage  Sante.  — Required:  a 
gallon  of  weak  stock,  or  water  from 
boiled  meat,  a pound  or  more  of  mixed 
fresh  vegetables,  a bunch  of  parsley 
and  some  dried  mint,  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  each  of  dripping,  lean 
bacon,  chestnut-flour,  lentil-flour,  and 
fine  oatmeal,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sugar. 

Make  the  fat  hot,  cut  up  the  bacon, 
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add  the  vegetables  and  herbs,  all  finely 
cut,  and  fry  for  a few  minutes  ; put  in 
the  stock,  ■^oil  up,  and  skim,  then  cook 
until  the  vegetables  are  a complete 
pulp.  Mix  the  oatmeal,  &c.,  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  cold  water,  add  a 
pint  or  so  of  the  boiling  stock, 
gradually,  then  pour  it  into  the  pan, 
and  stir  for  a few  minutes ; boil  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  and  season  to 
taste.  In  the  soup  tureen  have  some 
stale  bread,  crisped  in  the  oven  and 
broken  up,  pour  the  hot  soup  over,  and 
then  serve.  Before  serving,  take  out 
the  bunch  of  parsley  and  mint. 

This  is  a very  cheap  and  nourishing 
soup,  and  will  be  liked  by  those  who 
object  to  the  flavour  of  pulse  soups 
without  other  additions.  A variation 
of  it  is  made  with  ground  haricots  or 
pea-meal  instead  of  lentil- flour ; and 
if  any  carrots  used  are  grated  instead 
of  being  cut  up  with  the  rest,  a very 
much  better  soup  is  the  result. 

Potato  Soup  (Superior).— If 

made  just  as  directed,  few  people 
would  imagine  that  this  soup  owed  its 
flavour  to  such  homely  materials.  It  is 
very  excellent  and  economical.  Re- 
quired : the  water  from  a boiled  fowl 
or  rabbit,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  two 
or  three  shalots,  a few  stalks  of  celery, 
a bunch  of  herbs,  one  egg,  one  pint 
of  milk,  two  ounces  of  corn-flour,  salt, 
and  a teaspoonful  or  so  of  mignonette 
pepper,  and  a small  slice  of  lean  bacon. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  in  a clean  pan  the  meat  liquor 
and  the  bones  of  the  fowl  or  rabbit, 
with  a little  salt;  boil  it  for  a few 
hours  until  reduced  to  three  pints,  or 
rather  less,  skim  it,  and  strain  care- 
fully. Put  in  a clean  small  pan  the 
bacon,  herbs,  pepper,  celery,  and  sha- 
lots ; sweat  them  without  browning, 
pour  over  them  about  half  a pint  of  the 
meat  liquor,  and  boil  for  an  hour,  then 
press  the  herbs,  &c.,  well,  and  strain 
the  liquor  to  the  first  lot.  Boil  the 
corn-flour  and  milk,  beat  in  the  egg, 
then  put  the  potatoes  (previously 
cooked  by  baking  in  their  skins)  into 
a large  bowl,  mash  them  well,  add  the 


milk,  &c. , then  the  stock,  very 
gradually.  Re-heat,  and  season  to 
taste.  The  potatoes  should  be  weighed 
after  peeling.  The  soup  will  be  much 
nicer  if  a potato  masher  or  coarse 
sieve  is  used*  the  potatoes  being 
passed  through,  and  allowed  to  fall 
lightly  into  the  tureen ; then  they  only 
want  careful  mixing  with  the  liquids. 

Pur^e  de  Haricots  Verts.— 

Required  : a pint  of  dried  green  hari- 
cots, five  pints  of  stock  (No.  1),  one 
pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  corn-flour,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
enough  mixed  vegetables  when  sliced 
to  fill  a teacup,  seasoning  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Soak  the  beans  for  twenty -four 
hours,  put  them  on  to  boil  in  the  stock, 
sweat  the  herbs  and  vegetables  in  the 
butter,  add  to  the  rest,  and  boil  for 
several  hours ; then  sieve  the  puree, 
put  it  back  in  the  pan  with  the  milk 
and  arrowroot,  previously  boiled  to- 
gether, season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
croutons. 

If  the  water  used  for  soaking  the 
beans  be  first  boiled  and  left  until 
cold,  they  will  be  improved,  or  a pinch 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  boiled 
with  them.  Vegetable  stock  or  water 
may  be  used  for  this,  and  a handful  of 
spinach  will  improve  both  colour  and 
flavour. 

Puree  de  Legumes  d la 
Chicago. — Required  : one  pint  each 
of  tomato  pulp  (fresh  or  canned),  stock 
(No.  1 or  2),  and  milk,  and  half  a pint 
of  cream,  one  small  cucumber,  one 
onion,  salt  and  pepper,  a small  vege- 
table-marrow, and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon-juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Peel  the  cucumber  and  marrow,  add 
the  stock,  onion,  and  tomatoes,  and 
boil  to  a pulp ; pass  through  a sieve, 
and  return  it  to  the  pan  ; add  the  milk 
and  cream,  separately  boiled,  then 
season  rather  highly  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  stir  in  the  lemon-juice  off 
the  fire.  Cut  some  small  fancy  shapes 
from  thin  slices  of  stale  bread,  fry 
them  a delicate  brown,  and  add  to  the 
puree.  This  is  an  American  recipe. 
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If  tomato  pulp  is  used  it  may  be  the 
French  pulp,  sold  in  tins,  or  some  ripe 
tomatoes  can  be  used.  If  tinned  toma- 
toes of  the  usual  kind  are  taken  for  it, 
the  pulp  must  be  measured  after  any 
superfluous  liquor  has  been  strained 
ofif.  If  a thicker  soup  is  preferred,  the 
milk  or  stock  can  be  slightly  reduced, 
or  the  whole  can  be  thickened  with 
two  ounces  of  corn-flour  or  some 
pounded  “ cracker  ” crumbs. 

Furee  de  Legumes  eu  Mulli- 
gatawny.— Required  : three  pints  of 
stock  (No.  11),  vegetables  as  under- 
mentioned, enough  to  fill  a quart 
measure,  curry-paste,  two  ounces  of 
rice-flour,  lemon-juice,  cocoa-nut,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  seasoning,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  some  boiled  rice.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Get  together  celery,  turnip,  carrot, 
parsnip,  onion  or  leek,  vegetable-mar- 
row, artichokes,  in  fact,  as  groat  a 
variety  as  possible  ; a bunch  of  water- 
cress, a small  lettuce,  or  some  sorrel, 
win  improve  the  soup.  Wash  and 
prepare  the  vegetables,  slice  them  into 
a pan  with  the  butter,  and  cook  for 
twenty  minutes ; add  the  stock,  and 
curry-paste,  about  a tablespoonful,  with 
the  same  measure  of  grated  cocoa-nut 
and  lemon-juice ; simmer  slowly  for  an 
hour  or  longer,  then  stir  in  the  rice- 
flour  mixed  with  cold  stock,  and  boil 
for  twenty  minutes  more.  Pass  all 
through  a sieve,  re-boil  it,  and  add 
salt  to  taste,  with  a little  pepper,  if 
not  enough.  It  may  be  too  thick,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  vege- 
tables used ; in  that  case  dilute  with 
more  stock.  The  herbs  for  this 
should  consist  of  a bay-leaf,  thyme, 
parsley,  a sprig  of  tarragon  and 
chervil,  and  a little  celery  seed,  all 
tied  in  muslin. 

This  is  a vegetarian  recipe.  For  meat 
eaters  stock  No.  4 can  be  substituted, 
and  clarified  fat  used  instead  of  butter. 
The  soup  must  be  skimmed  during  the 
boiling.  With  the  rice,  serve  also 
some  lemons  cut  into  quarters. 

Fur^e  de  Marrons.— Required ; 


fifty  chestnuts,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
three  pints  of  stock  (No.  9),  three  gills 
of  cream,  salt  and  peppercorns,  a small 
piece  of  mace,  a few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

yiit  the  outer  skin  of  the  nuts,  and 
boil  them  in  water  until  the  inner 
brown  skin  will  come  off  easily ; then 
lay  them  in  a pan  with  the  butter,  and 
sweat  them  for  twenty  minutes  ; they 
must  not  become  brown ; add  the 
stock,  and  simmer  carefully  until  the 
nuts  have  become  pulpjq  then  pass 
through  a hair  sieve  : the  finer  it  is  the 
nicer  the  soup ; re-heat  it  with  the 
cream,  season  to  taste,  and  serve  with 
croutons.  Add  the  lemon- juice  last  of 
all.  For  a cheaper  soup,  use  half  the 
quantity  of  chestnuts  and  butter,  and 
milk  instead  of  cream.  Stock  No.  10 
can  then  be  substituted.  Thickening 
of  flour,  rice-flour,  or  corn-flour,  must 
be  added  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  nuts.  Fine  sago  or  crushed  tapioca 
is  also  a suitable  thickening  for  this 
and  similar  soups. 

Puree  of  Marrow. — Required : 
two  or  three  young  marrows,  salt  and 
pepper,  a bay-leaf,  an  onion  or  two,  a 
stalk  or  two  of  celery — the  best  part — 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  pint  of  milk, 
stock  (No.  10),  one  giU  of  cream.  Cost, 
about  Is.' 

Peel  tbe  marrow  thinly,  cut  it  up, 
and  put  into  a clean  pan  with  the 
butter  and  other  vegetables  and  a little 
stock,  barely  enough  to  cover,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  some  white  peppercorns 
and  a bay -leaf  tied  in  a bit  of  muslin. 
Boil  to  a pulp,  then  take  out  the  spices 
and  mash  or  sieve  the  vegetables.  Put 
back  into  the  pan,  with  the  milk  and 
cream  separately  boiled,  and  add  more 
stock,  hot,  to  bring  the  whole  to  the 
required  consistency,  say,  of  very  thick 
cream  or  thin  custard.  When  it  boils 
up,  it  is  ready  to  serve.  A slight 
thickening  of  com  - flour  improves 
this. 

For  a vegetarian  soup,  use  water  in 
place  of  stock,  increase  the  milk,  and 
add  an  egg,  if  liked.  Serve  croutons 
or  toasted  bread  with  it. 
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Pur^e  of  Marrow  (a  very  quick 
way). — Cut  up  some  marrows  into 
quarters,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  put 
them  unpeeled  into  a potato-steamer, 
and  steam  until  soft ; then  take  oii  the 
peel,  put  the  marrows  in  a large  bowl, 
and  mash  them  to  a pulp ; add  boiling 
milk,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little 
white  stock  ; boil  up  and  serve. 

If  liked,  thicken  as  before.  Only 
very  young  marrows  will  do  for  this. 
Flavour  with  celery  salt. 

Puree  of  Peas  (Dried). — Re- 
quired : one  pint  of  dried  green  peas, 
three  quarts  of  stock  (No.  1),  a little 
colouring,  salt  and  pepper,  a large 
hunch  of  herbs,  some  vegetables  [see 
Le.ntil  Soup),  and  three  ounces  of 
potato-flour.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Wash  the  peas,  and  soak  them  all 
night  in  cold  water ; if  hard,  it  should 
be  boiled,  and  left  until  cold.  Put 
them  on  with  the  cold  stock,  bring  to 
the  boil,  then  add  a pinch  only  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  herbs,  and 
vegetables  cleaned  and  sliced ; boil 
until  quite  soft,  then  rub  all  through 
a wire  sieve ; put  it  hack  in  the  pan, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  add 
the  potato-flour,  previousl}’’  mixed  with 
half  a pint  of  cold  stock.  Bring  to 
the  boil  again,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
serve  the  soup  with  fried  bread  cut 
into  dice.  Add  the  colouring  last 
thing ; a few  drops  will  suffice.  “ Ve- 
getable g^een  ” (liquid  or  paste)  is 
quite  hannless,  or  boil  a spinach-leaf 
with  the  peas  to  give  colour. 

To  convert  this  into  a vegetarian 
soup  use  water  in  place  of  stock. 

It  is  necessary  to  buy  the  very  best 
peas  for  this ; those  known  as  “ mar- 
rowfats” are  reliable.  Split  green 
peas  can  also  be  bought ; they  cook  in 
less  time  than  whole  ones.  A pinch  of 
white  sugar  improves,  and  if  the  flavour 
is  liked,  mint  may  he  used  instead  of 
mixed  herbs  for  flavouring. 

The  stock  in  which  a piece  of  fresh 
pork  has  been  boiled  may  he  freed 
from  fat,  and  used  for  the  above. 
Stock  from  salted  meats  is  unsuit- 
able. 


Rabbit  Soup  (White). — Re- 
quired : a small  rabbit,  a few  slices  of 
onion  or  shalot,  turnip,  and  celeiy,  a 
gill  of  cream,  stock  No.  9,  some 
white  peppercorns  and  salt,  a sprig  of 
lemon  thyme,  and  some  arrowroot  for 
thickening.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Wash  the  rabbit  well  (put  away  the 
head,  neck,  liver,  and  kidneys),  pour 
cold  water  over  it,  and  just  bring  to 
the  boil;  then  throw  away  the  water, 
and  add  the  stock,  vegetables,  herbs, 
and  peppercorns.  Stir  until  it  boils, 
skim  well,  and  simmer  gently  until 
tender ; then  take  the  meat  from  the 
hones  and  chop  it  finely',  or  moisten  it 
with  stock  and  rub  through  a sieve ; 
put  hack  the  hones,  &c.,  and  boil  for 
an  hour  or  two  longer ; then  strain, 
and  add  the  meat,  with  more  stock  to 
make  up  the  quantity  to  three  pints  ; 
stir  in  arrowroot  enough  to  make  the 
soup  as  thick  as  good  cream  ; season 
delicately  with  a drop  or  two  of  es- 
sence of  mace  or  nutmeg  ; add  the 
cream,  previously  warmed,  and  serve 
at  once. 

Rice  Soup,  Andalusian. — See 

recipe  for  Rice,  Andalusian.  Take 
as  much  of  this  as  may'  he  required, 
and  add  as  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  stock  that  was  used  at  first  as 
will  reduce  it  to  the  proper  consist- 
ence. Most  people  will  prefer  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fat  removed  by 
careful  skimming.  Any  stock,  brown 
or  white,  may  he  used.  It  should  be 
served  very  hot. 

Rice  Soup,  Plain  (Vege- 
tarian).— Take  some  plainly-boiled 
rice ; add  a little  hot  vegetarian  stock 
of  any  sort,  and  about  the  same  mea- 
sure of  hot  milk,  about  a pint  of 
liquid  to  two  or  three  tahlespoonfuls 
of  rice.  Bring  to  the  boil,  add  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  then  shake  in  some 
dry  grated  cheese.  Shake  the  pan, 
but  d^o  not  stir,  and  serve  with  toast 
or  fried  bread.  This  is  cheap,  tasty, 
and  digestible. 

Rice  Soup,  Rich.— Take  any 
sort  of  good  white  stock,  and  put  in 
it  some  well-washed  and  blanched 
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rice,  iu  the  proportion  of  two  ounces 
to  each  pint.  Add  any  white  vege- 
tables in  season  to  flavour  and  thicken  ; 
a small  Tnushroom,  with  a morsel  of 
leek  or  shalot,  or  a turnip  or  two,  or 
some  celery  or  vegetable  marrow  may 
be  used.  Add  a bay-leaf,  and  boil 
until  all  can  be  sieved,  then  add  suffi- 
cient boiling  cream  (or  half  milk)  to 
bring  it  to  the  desired  consistence. 
Various  additions  may  be  made  to 
this : some  small  egg  balls,  or  dice- 
shaped croutons  {see  Garnishes)  are 
suitable ; or  grated  cheese  may  be 
.served  with  it ; while  for  a first-rate 
soup  little  white  quenelles  are  e.vcel- 
lent.  {See  Chicken  or  Veal  Quen- 
elles, in  Hot  Entrees.) 

Scotch.  Broth. — For  this  there 
are  many  recipes,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  a true  Scot  laughs  at  their  pre- 
cision ; for,  given  barley  and  water, 
whatever  vegetables  are  to  be  had  are 
chopped  up  and  thrown  into  the  family 
broth  pot — cabbage,  carrots,  onions, 
leeks,  turnips,  green  peas,  and  beans. 
There  could  not  be  a more  convenient 
and  compendious  form  of  food ; there 
is  scope  for  endless  variation.  Here 
all  the  valuable  constituents  of  vege- 
tables are  retained  and  made  the  most 
of.  Sometimes  a carrot  is  grated,  and 
added  to  the  soup  half  an  hour  or  so 
before  serving.  If  mutton  broth  forms 
the  basi.s,  and  the  soup  is  made  very 
thick  with  vegetables,  it  differs  but 
little  from  Hotch  Potch,  save  that  in 
the  latter  case  meat  is  served  in  the 
broth. 

Sheep’s  Head  Broth.— After 
washing  and  soaking  the  head,  split  it, 
and  take  out  the  brains.  Kequired  in 
addition : any  suitable  vegetables,  a 
gallon  of  water,  three  ounces  each  of 
broken  rice  and  pearl  barlej',  and 
seasoning  to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Bring  the  head  and  cold  water  to 
the  boil,  with  a little  salt ; skim  well, 
then  put  in  the  vegetables  and  a bunch 
of  parsley,  and  the  rice  and  barley, 
previously  washed  and  soaked ; boil 
until  perfectly  tender,  then  serve  the 
head  separately,  and  if  liked,  a portion 


of  the  vegetables,  some  of  which  can 
be  cut  up  and  served  in  the  broth. 

This  is  very  plain.  For  a better 
broth,  use  less  water,  and,  if  liked, 
make  some  Brain  Cakes,  and  put  into 
the  broth ; otherwise,  the  brains  may 
be  used  for  sauce,  and  seiwed  with  the 
head  and  . tongue.  Sometimes  the 
brains  are  used  for  thickening  the 
broth.  They  are  cleared  from  all 
fibre,  and  boiled  for  a few  minutes  in 
the  liquid,  then  beaten  up  with  a little 
ketchup  and  vinegar  and  some  chopped 
parsley,  the  hot  broth  being  added 
gradually. 

Oatmeal  can  be  used  for  this  instead 
of  rice  and  barley,  or  a mixture  of  the 
three.  It  is  very  suitable  for  children’s 
dinners. 

Sheep’s  Head  Soup. — This  is  a 
very  good  soup.  Kequired ; a sheep’s 
head,  a small  slice  of  ham,  some  herbs 
and  vegetables,  seasoning,  and  colour- 
ing. Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

I’repare  the  head  by  washing  and 
soaking,  take  out  the  brains,  and  pro- 
ceed as  for  Sheep’s  Head  Broth. 
Boil  until  the  meat  falls  from  the 
bones,  then  cut  up  the  best  pieces  into 
neat  squares,  also  the  tongue  (put  bones, 
skin  of  tongue,  and  odds-and-ends  of 
meat  into  the  stock-pot),  and  make 
some  brain  cakes  (q.v.  in  Made  Dishes) 
from  the  brains;  add  a little  brown 
roux  and  seasoning  to  taste,  with  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  or  store  sauce ; 
boil  up  and  skim,  and  put  in  the  meat, 
&c.,  a few  minutes  before  serving. 

For  plain  soup,  reserve  the  tongue 
and  brains  for  a separate  dish,  and 
serve  rice,  macaroni,  or  anything  simi- 
lar, in  the  soup.  Sometimes  tiny 
dumplings,  plain  or  savoury,  are  added 
to  it. 

Spinach  Soup.— Required  : two 
pints  of  stock  (No.  8),  a dozen  and  a 
half  of  small  spinach-balls  {q.v.  in 
Garnishes),  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  brown  roux  or  other  thickening. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Make  the  stock  hot ; season  and 
thicken  it  a little;  if  no  brown  roux, 
use  corn-flour  or  browned  flour,  about 
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an  ounce;  re-boil  and  skim,  and  just 
before  serving  add  the  spinach- balls. 

Spinach  and  Egg  Soup.— 

Proceed  as  above,  but  put  in  some  egg 
balls  [q.v.  in  Gtarnishes),  and,  in 
addition,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  cut  into  tiny  dice,  or  long,  thin 
shreds.  This  is  a very  effective  soup. 

Split  Peas,  Boiling  of,  for 
Soups. — It  will  be  noticed  that  some 
samples  boil  in  a comparatively  short 
time,  and  others  retain  their  original 
form,  no  matter  how  long  they  are 
cooked.  Those  that  fall  freely  into  pulp 
should  of  course  be  chosen,  and  before 
laying  in  any  quantity  a few  samples 
should  be  tried.  This  property  of  boil- 
ing depends  upon  the  soil,  &c. ; beans 
and  all  leguminous  plants  are  affected 
in  like  manner  by  the  soil,  from  which 
certain  matters  are  absorbed  productive 
of  the  hardness  complained  of.  A 
small  quantity  of  borax  or  carbonate 
of  soda  will  counteract  it  to  a great 
extent. 

Soup  a la  Bonne  Pemme.— 

Eequired : one  quart  of  stock  (No.  9), 
half  a dozen  spring  onions,  a small 
cucumber,  a tender  lettuce — all  outer 
parts  to  be  removed — a good  bunch  of 
sorrel,  a sprig  of  parsley  and  chervil,  a 
few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar,  salt 
and  pepper,  two  eggs,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a gill  of  cream.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d. 

First  wash  the  lettuce  and  sorrel, 
dry  them,  and  cut  into  shreds;  wash 
and  mince  the  onions,  put  them  on 
with  the  butter  to  sweat,  add  the 
cucumber,  peeled,  sliced,  and  cut  into 
dice ; in  five  or  ten  minutes  add  the 
rest  of  the  materials  (eggs,  cream,  and 
vinegar  excepted)  ; boil  slowly  until 
tender,  but  not  reduced  to  pulp ; 
then  beat  up  the  eggs  and  cream,  add 
the  soup,  and  beat  well ; return  it  to 
the  fire  for  a minute  or  two,  stirring 
well — it  must  not  quite  reach  boiling 
point — then  put  in  the  vinegar,  off  the 
fire,  and  serve  with  fried  bread  cut 
into  strips ; or  a French  roll  may  be 
sliced  and  cut  up,  then  dried  in  a slow 
oven  to  a pale  brown.  This  was  the 


old-fashioned  adjunct  to  this  soup,  but 
the  fried  bread  is  usually  met  with, 
and  generally  preferred. 

This  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 
Spinach  is  a suitable  addition ; the 
cucumber  may  be  reduced,  and  the 
parsley  and  chervil  can  either  be 
shredded  with  the  rest  or  put  in  in 
little  sprigs.  If  fresh  tarragon  is  used, 
the  leaves  must  be  finely  shredded, 
then  the  vinegar  can  be  omitted. 

Soup  ^ la  Mode. — Eequired: 
two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  one  calf’s 
foot,  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  two 
ounces  of  crushed  tapioca,  salt,  as  much 
celery-seed  as  will  cover  a threepenny- 
piece,  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a 
teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  mushroom  ketchup 
and  brown  vinegar,  and  five  pints  of 
cold  water.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Take  out  the  bone  from  the  meat, 
remove  the  marrow,  and  put  the  bone 
into  a large  pan,  with  the  meat  tied  in 
a nice  shape  with  tape,  the  foot  cleansed 
and  jointed,  and  all  the  other  in- 
gredients, except  the  tapioca  and  salt ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  skim  well,  and  then 
add  a little  of  the  salt ; boil  gently  for 
two  hours  (or,  rather,  simmer ; the 
object  is  to  furnish  both  soup  and 
meat  from  this)  or  longer.  Twenty 
minutes  before  serving  shake  in  the 
tapioca,  and  stir,  after  it  is  added,  very 
frequently ; put  in  salt  to  taste,  and 
pour  into  a hot  soup  tureen.  Eeserve 
a little  of  the  soup,  and  continue  the 
cooking  of  the  meat  and  foot  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
thicken  the  gravy  with  brown  roux ; 
dish  the  meat  in  the  centre,  the  foot 
round  it,  and  the  gravy  poured  over. 

For  a better  soup,  use  stock  No.  2 
instead  of  water.  For  a cheaper  soup, 
any  ordinary  thickening  does  in  place 
of  the  French  tapioca. 

Soup  with  Macedoines.— Ee- 
quired : a tin  of  macedoines,  stock  No. 
1 a quart  or  more,  seasoning  to  taste, 
a teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  French  sheet  gelatine, 
or  a morsel  of  glaze.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Put  the  stock  into  a pan,  turn  into  it 
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the  macedoines,  with  their  liquor,  a 
tiny  lump  of  sugar,  the  extract  of 
meat,  and  the  glaze  or  gelatine.  Bring 
to  the  boil,  and  as  soon  as  the  gelatine 
or  glaze  is  thoroughly  melted  it  is 
ready  to  serve. 

This  recipe  shows  how  a poor  stock 
may  ho  very  quickly  converted  into 
good  soup.  If  preferred  thicker,  add 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot  or  corn-flour.  If 
good  stock  is  available,  leave  out  the 
glaze. 

Soup,  Clear,  with  Mace- 
doines.— In  this  case  the  vegetables 
should  be  drained  from  the  liquor, 
then  rinsed  in  hot  water,  and  put  into 
the  clear  soup.  Stock  No.  6 or  7 is 
suitable.  It  should  be  flavoured  and 
clarified  in  the  usual  way. 

The  liquor  in  the  tin  contains  a 
good  deal  of  flavour,  and  should  be 
used  in  vegetable  soups  or  stews,  &c. 
Cost  of  macedoines,  about  9d.  per  pint 
tin.  Add  a teaspoonful  of  wine,  if 
liked. 

Soup  Piquant.  — This  is  a 
winter  soup,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  maigre  soups.  Required  : three 
pints  of  stock  (No.  11),  three  ounces 
of  potato- flour,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  scraped  horse-radish, 
the  same  of  chutnee  and  curry  paste, 
a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
lemon-juice,  a saltspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  and  a little  browning  salt. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

An  hour  or  two  before  using  put  into 
a basin  the  curry  and  all  the  other 
condiments,  mixing  well  and  covering. 
A pinch  of  sugar  should  also  be  added. 
Then  bring  the  stock  to  the  boil ; melt 
the  butter  in  another  pan,  mix  the 
potato-flour  with  cold  stock,  add  to 
the  butter,  and  boil  up,  then  pour 
the  whole  into  the  stock.  Stir  in  the 
contents  of  the  basin,  first  passed 
through  a sieve,  add  more  salt  to  taste, 
and  the  browning,  and  serve  very  hot. 
In  passing  the  condiments  through  the 
sieve  they  should  be  moistened  first 
with  a little  of  the  hot  stock,  and  the 
mixture  must  all  be  carefully  scraped 
from  under  the  sieve,  or  it  will  be 


wasted,  and  the  soup  will  suffer  in 
flavour.  If  not  convenient  to  mix 
them  beforehand,  they  may  be  put 
straight  into  the  soup,  but  a larger 
quantity  will  be  needed,  and  the 
flavour  is  not  so  good. 

A small  quantity  of  lemon  pickle  is 
an  excellent  addition. 

Spring  Soup.— Prepare  the  vege- 
tables as  for  Julienne,  but  instead  of 
cooking  them  first  in  butter,  put  them 
straight  into  water,  if  for  clear  soups, 
and  boil  until  tender ; or  they  may  be 
parboiled  and  finished  in  stock  if  not 
required  to  bo  clarified.  (See  Brunoise 
Soup,  Brown.)  Shredded  lettuce  or 
young  cabbage  can  be  used  with  other 
vegetables  for  this.  Vegetables  may 
be  cut  in  other  than  strips  for  spring 
soups,  but  strictly  this  is  not  conect. 
(&ealso  CoNsoMM^  Jardiniere, Niver- 
NAisE  and  Potaoe  Printaniere.) 

Succotash.  Soup. — Succotash  is  an 
American  preparation,  sold  in  tins.  It 
consists  of  beans  of  various  kinds,  and 
corn,  cooked  ready  for  serving.  It  is 
generally  served  as  a vegetable  (direc- 
tions will  be  found  on  the  tins),  but 
by  adding  an  increased  quantity  of 
milk  or  vegetable  stock  to  make  it  the 
required  consistency  it  will  furnish  a 
very  delicious  soup.  It  is  also  highly 
nourishing  and  cheap.  Cost,  about  a 
shilling  per  tin. 

Some  tomatoes  may  be  used  with 
the  succotash,  if  liked,  or  for  a plain 
soup  some  mashed  potatoes  are  a good 
addition.  There  are  many  combina- 
tions— for  instance,  cooked  haricots  or 
some  fresh  beans  ; broad  beans,  if  young 
and  tender,  are  a very  suitable  addi- 
tion, and  barley  or  any  other  cereal 
can  be  used  with  succotash — in  fact, 
some  such  food  makes  it  still  more 
acceptable  to  some  English  palates. 

Sweetbread  Soup.— Required  a 
calf’s  sweetbread,  a quart  of  the  liquor 
from  veal  tendons  (see  the  Index),  a 
pint  of  milk  and  cream  mixed,  some 
veal  forcemeat,  seasoning,  &c.,as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s.  WiU  vary  according 
to  the  time  of  year. 
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Prepare  a sweetbread  b^,  blanching, 
boiling,  trimming,  and  pressing  until 
cold  (see  recipes  for  Sweetbreads). 
Make  the  stock  hot  ; after  careful 
skimming,  add  salt,  a drop  of  celerj' 
vinegar,  or  a pinch  of  celery  salt,  a 
drop  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a pinch 
of  soluble  cayenne  pepper.  Make 
some  balls  from  the  forcemeat  the  size 
of  a marble,  and  cut  the  sweetbread 
into  dice  ; brush  them  over  with  beaten 
white  of  egg,  take  them  up  on  the 
point  of  a skewer,  and  drop  them  into 
the  soup  a minute  before  serving. 
Mix  the  milk  with  half  an  ounce  of 
arrowroot,  add  the  cream,  bring  to  the 
boU,  and  blend  very  thoroughly  with 
the  soup,  then  serve  at  once. 

Note. — Make  the  forcemeat  without 
suet,  using  butter  instead,  and  before 
adding  the  balls  to  the  soup,  boil  them 
first  in  stock  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
let  them  become  cold. 

This  is  a very  rich  and  delicious 
soup.  If  preferred  more  highly 
flavoured,  hoil  a slice  of  carrot,  a 
morsel  of  onion  scalded,  and  sprig  of 
parsley  in  the  stock  for  a few  minutes. 
A tiny  strip  of  ham,  half  an  ounce  or 
so,  may  be  put  in  with  them. 

Tapioca  Cream  Soup.  — Ee- 

quire(T : a quart  of  milk,  a pint  of  stock 
(No.  9),  three  ounces  of  crushed  tapioca, 
a gill  of  cream,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  nutmeg, 
three  eggs,  and  vegetables  as  under- 
mentioned. Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Put  into  a muslin  bag  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  celery  and  Spanish  onion, 
very  finely  chopped,  the  same  measure 
of  grated  carrot',  and  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  cocoa-nut,  a saltspoonful  of 
mignonette  pepper,  and  a small  bunch 
of  herbs.  Tie  up  the  bag,  put  it  in 
the  stock,  boil  up,  and  just  keep  it  sim- 
mering for  half  an  hour,  then  remove 
the  hag,  giving  it  a good  squeeze. 
This  will  colour  the  stock,  and  give  it 
a rich  appearance.  Now  sprinkle  in 
the  tapioca,  stirring  well ; it  will  take 
twenty  minutes  to  boil.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  up,  heat  the  milk  and  cream 
in  a hain-marie,  and  mix  it  with  the 


eggs,  then  add  the  stock  very  gradu- 
ally, first  using  a spoonful  below 
boiling  point.  Return  the  whole  to 
the  pan,  stir  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling,  then  serve. 

Tapioca  Cream  Soup  (Plain). 
— Use  stock  No.  11  ; omit  the  eggs  and 
half  the  cream.  Increase  the  quantity 
of  tapioca  by  another  ounce.  This  is 
very  good  soup  maigre.  Fish  soup  of 
this  kind,  made  from  plain  fish  stock, 
is  suitable  for  Lenten  fare.  The  cocoa- 
nut  may  be  omitted. 

Tinned  Soups. — A great  variety 
of  soups  may  now  be  had  in  tins,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  are  very  good. 
Those  made  by  the  leading  firms 
average  from  eightpence  to  a shilling 
for  a pint  tin,  and  some  wdll  bear  an 
equal  measure  of  stock,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  though  there  is  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  makers  to  over-rate 
their  strength.  The  majority  of  them 
will  bear  a little  extra  seasoning  and 
flavouring,  and  to  some  a little  added 
thickening  and  a spoonful  of  wine  are 
undoubtedly  very  great  improvements. 
Among  others,  we  may  mention  cressy, 
hare,  game,  giblet,  grouse,  julienne, 
kidney,  tomato,  vegetable,  hotch-potch, 
mutton  broth,  green  pea,  mock 
turtle,  real  turtle,  mulligatawny, 
venison,  vermicelli,  and  Palestine. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  Aus- 
tralian soups  also  in  tins,  and 
much  lower  in  price  than  the  above 
mentioned;  the  quality  is  not  so 
good,  but  they  are  useful  in  emer- 
gencies. As  a rule,  they  will  be  more 
satisfactory  if  sieved,  the  meat  being 
stringy,  and  for  adding  to  a good  bone 
stock  or  vegetable  stock  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  The  same 
caution  applies  to  these  as  to  other 
tinned  meats — as  soon  as  opened, 
whether  the  contents  of  the  tin  be  re- 
quired or  not,  empty  it  into  an  earthen 
vessel  at  once.  Never  leave  the  meat 
standing  in  the  tin. 

Tomato  Curry  Soup.— This  is 
very  delicious  and  inexpensive.  Re- 
quired : a quart  tin  of  tomatoes,  one  pint 
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of  stock  (No.  1 or  2),  one  apple,  one 
onion,  half  an  ounce  of  curry-powder, 
a teaspoonful  of  curry-paste,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  or  a teaspoonful  of 
i>reserved  tamarinds,  a hunch  of  herbs 
( parsley',  thyme,  and  bay-leaf),  salt, 
pepper,  a slice  of  bacon  (lean)  or  ham, 
thickening.  Cost,  about  Is.  .3d, 

Cut  up  the  bacon,  melt  it  in  the 
saucepan,  add  the  herbs,  sliced  onion, 
and  apple.  The  latter  should  not  be 
s veet,  a sour  one  is  best.  Put  in  the 
I irry-powder  and  paste,  add  a little 
t.>mato  liquor  from  the  tin,  then  the 
1'  ’st  gradually.  Cover  and  cook  for 
h ilf  an  hour  or  more,  then  pass 
through  a sieve ; put  back  into  the 
pan,  with  more  seasoning  if  I'equired 
(a  little  salt  should  be  put  in  at  first), 
the  lemon-juice,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
rice-flour  mi.':ed  with  cold  stock.  Boil 
up  and  skim,  and  serve  with  a plate 
of  boiled  rice  sprinkled  with  a few 
sa.'fron  shreds. 

Por  a rich  soup  of  this  sort  use 
stock  No.  7,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of 
e.xtract  of  meat  or  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  using  all  curry  or  mulli- 
gatawny paste  in  place  of  the  currj'- 
po  wder. 

Tomato  Pur6e. — Eequired  : one 
pound  of  tomatoes,  fully  ripe,  and  of 
good  colour — see  that  they  are  not 
bruised  or  over-ripe — one  carrot,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  seasoning,  a quart  of 
stock  (No.  4),  an  ounce  and  a half  each 
of  butter  and  corn-flour,  a few  drops 
of  white  vinegar  or  lemon-juice.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Break  the  tomatoes  into  an  enamelled 
stcw-pan  with  the  butter,  vinegar, 
herbs,  a little  salt,  a pinch  of  castor 
sugar,  and  half  a dozen  peppercorns. 
\V'ash  and  scrape  the  carrot,  and  grate 
the  outer  red  part ; put  it  with  the  rest, 
cover,  and  cook  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  add  the  stock,  boil  for  half  an 
hour  more,  and  pass  through  a hair 
sieve.  Mix  the  corn-flour  with  cold 
stock  to  a paste,  add  it  to  the  soup, 
an  1 re-boil.  If  not  a good  colour,  put 
in  a few  drops  of  carmine  or  cochineal 
colouring. 


Tomato  Soup,  Australian.— 

This  is  very  cheap  and  quickly  made. 
Required  : a quart  tin  of  tomatoes,  the 
same  measure  of  boiling  water,  a two- 
pound  tin  of  Australian  mutton,  a 
pound  of  potatoes,  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  browning.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Take  all  the  fat  from  the  meat,  and 
put  it  aside  (it  is  not  wanted  for  the 
soup).  But  the  tomatoes  and  boiling 
water  in  a saucepan,  take  out  the  skins 
of  the  tomatoes,  and  add  the  potatoes, 
sliced  thinly ; season,  and  boil  gently 
for  an  hour,  or  until  the  pedatoes  are  a 
pulp ; then  cut  up  the  meat,  put  it  in 
the  soup,  with  all  the  jelly  from  the 
tin,  and  let  it  stand  for  a few  minutes 
to  bocomo  heated,  but  do  not  boil 
again. 

This  is  a substantial  dinner  for 
children.  It  may  be  made  thinner  if 
required,  and  for  a better  soup  use 
stock  No.  1 or  2. 

Veal  Soujp  (German). — Take  the 
meat  liquor  Irom  neck  or  breast  of 
veal  that  has  been  boiled  for  table. 
Boil  it  until  reduced  to  half,  add  salt, 
and  skim  it  well,  add  some  sago  or 
rice,  previously  cooked,  and  a quarter 
of  an  hour  before  serving,  asparagus, 
cauliflower,  or  scorzonera,  cooked, 
should  be  added.  In  the  tureen  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a gill  of 
hot  milk  for  each  quart  of  soup  ; add 
the  hot  soup  slowly,  beating  well,  then 
serve  at  once. 

This  is  vei’)'  deliciite  and  nourishing. 
For  a more  savoury  soup,  put  in 
chopped  parsley  and  some  minced 
chives  with  a little  pounded  mace,  with 
the  other  vegetables.  Jlace  must, 
however,  always  be  very  cautiously 
used  ; essence  of  mace  is  useful. 

Vegetable  Soup  with  Herbs. 

— Required  : two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
gill  of  cream,  some  sorrel,  a lettuce, 
salt  and  pepper,  tarragon  and  chervil, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  sago  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  the  water  from 
haricot  beans  (preferably  the  green 
flageolets).  Cost,  about  8d. 

Wash  the  sorrel,  take  out  coarse 
flbres,  and  tear  it  into  shreds,  enough 
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to  fill  a large  breakfast-cup  ; put  it  in 
a pan  with  the  butter  and  the  let- 
tuce, washed  and  shredded,  and  cook 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  bean 
water  ; bring  to  the  boil,  sprinkle  in 
the  sago,  and  boil  until  it  is  done.  The 
French  sago  or  crushed  tapioca  is  done 
in  twenty  minutes.  Season  to  taste, 
stir  in  the  cream,  and  serve  in  a very 
hot  tureen. 

This  is  a little  known  soup  in 
this  country ; it  is  considered  a 
very  good  blood  purifier.  Nettle- 
tops  or  dandelion-leaves  can  be  used 
with  or  instead  of  sorrel,  and 
stock  No.  11  can  take  the  place  of 
water. 

White  Soup. — This  is  simple  and 
cheap,  and  quickly  made.  Kequired ; 
one  pound  each  of  potatoes,  celery, 
and  onions,  one  pint  of  milk,  two 
pints  of  water,  salt  and  pepper, 
coralline  or  rizine  to  thicken.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Parboil  and  slice  the  potatoes. 
Scald  and  slice  the  onions.  Wash  the 
celery,  and  cut  it  up  very  small.  Put 
them  all  into  a pan  with  the  water, 
boiling,  and  the  seasoning,  skim,  and 
simmer  until  thick  and  pulpy,  then 
add  the  milk,  and  sprinkle  in  an  ounce 
or  two  of  rizine  or  coralline,  these 
are  quickly  cooked ; stir  for  a few 
minutes,  then  dilute  with  a little  more 
hot  water  ; boil  again  for  a short  time, 
and  serve. 

White  Soup  (JRich). — Eequired; 
one  quart  of  stock  (No.  9),  one  pint  of 
milk  and  cream  mixed,  three  ounces  of 
French  tapioca  or  sago,  a few  celery 
stalks  and  a small  onion,  salt  and 
pepper,  a few  ounces  of  ham,  and  some 
croutons.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Make  the  stock  hot,  add  the  ham 
and  vegetables,  with  a few  white 
peppercorns  or  some  mignonette  pep- 
per, and  a pinch  of  salt ; boil  until 
reduced  a fourth,  then  add  the  tapioca, 
stirring  until  it  is  transparent ; boil 


the  milk  and  cream,  add  them  to  the 
soup,  after  freeing  it  from  the  ham, 
vegetables,  and  spice  (they  may  be 
loosely  tied  in  muslin) ; season,  and 
serve.  With  the  croutons,  hand  round 
some  grated  cheese.  The  ham  can 
go  in  the  stock-pot,  as  only  a little 
of  the  goodness  will  be  drawn  out  in 
the  above. 

Wines  for  Soups. — See  Wines 
FOR  Gravies  and  Sauces,  p.  84. 

Winter  Soup  (Cheap). — Re- 
quired : one  pound  each  of  whole 
Egyptian  lentils,  split  peas,  coarse 
oatmeal,  crushed  wheat,  and  pearl 
barley,  half  a pound  of  Indian  meal 
and  half  a pound  of  broken  rice,  two 
large  carrots,  two  turnips,  one  parsnip, 
three  or  four  leeks  and  one  pound  of 
onions,  a large  bunch  of  parsley,  a 
teaspoonful  of  celery-seed,  salt  and 
pepper,  an  ounce  of  mixed  pepper- 
corns, allspice,  and  cloves,  and  six 
gallons  of  cold  water.  An  ounce  of 
brown  sugar  and  four  ounces  of  drip- 
ping are  a great  improvement.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Wash  the  lentils  and  peas,  soak 
them  with  the  barley  all  night  in  the 
cold  water ; put  them  on  to  boil,  add 
tbe  sugar  and  dripping,  bring  to  boil- 
ing point  very  slowly,  skimming  often; 
then  add  the  vegetables  in  slices  (herbs, 
spices,  celery-seed,  and  parsley,  all  tied 
in  muslin),  the  rice  well  washed,  and 
the  oatmeal.  Boil  for  three  hours  or 
more,  until  pulpy,  then  mix  the  Indian 
meal  with  a little  more  cold  water,  add 
1 it  to  the  soup,  and  boil  for  forty  minutes 
j longer.  Some  of  the  salt  may  be  put 
in  with  the  meal,  the  rest  is  to  be 
! added  just  before  serving  ; none  should 
be  put  in  at  first ; take  out  the  spice- 
bag,  and  serve. 

The  wheat  should  go  in  an  hour  and 
a half  before  tbe  soup  is  served.  Coarse 
whole-meal  will  do  instead.  This  is 
excellent  for  soup-kitchens,  cheap 
dinners,  &c. 
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FISH  SOUPS. 


Fish  soups  are  hut  little  known  and  seldom  met  with  except  at  the  tables 
of  the  well-to-do  and  among  fisher-folk ; but  they  furnish  a most  wholesome 
and  nutritious  form  of  food,  and  a cheap  one,  where  fish  is  plentiful ; care  is 
needed  in  their  preparation,  and  the  most  gelatinous  fish  should  always  be 
employed  for  the  basis  ; certain  kinds  of  oily  fish,  viz.,  mackerel,  herrings, 
and  rich  fish  like  salmon,  should  not  be  chosen.  Generally  speaking,  fish 
soups  are  fomid  to  agree  better  when  vegetables  are  served  in  them.  In 
our  list  of  fish  .stocks,  the  fish  named  are  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive,  by 
no  means  as  exhaustive.  The  delicate  kinds  of  white  fish,  as  soles,  plaice, 
turbot,  and  tlie  like,  will  agree  best  with  the  majority;  but  when  fish  is  to 
be  had  in  abundance  almost  every  sort  may  be  utilised.  To  all  brown  fish 
soups  a little  sage  is  a good  addition,  and  bread  should  be  eaten  with 
most  of  the  rich  varieties/  Bisques  are  soups  made  from  lobster,  crab, 
cray-fisli,  &c.  Souchets  are  given  under  Fish  in  a subsequent  chapter,  as 
fish  souchet  is  not  a soup  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  though  soup-like 
in  appearance ; and  it  is  often  served  at  the  commencement  of  a dinner  or 
luncheon,  thus  taking  the  place  of  souj)  and  fish,  and  shortening  the  meal 
by  a course ; or  at  more  elaborate  meals  sometimes  a soup  is  served  also ; 
or  a second  dish  of  fish  of  a richer  kind  is  served  in  addition  to  the 
souchet. 


A 

Bisque  D’Bcrevisses  (Cray- 
fish Soup).— Required : fifty  small  cray- 
fish, four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two 
ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a French  roll, 
four  ounces  of  rice,  two  anchovies,  an 
onion  stuck  with  a couple  of  cloves,  a 
bay-leaf,  about  a dessertspoonful  of 
salt  and  half  as  much  mignonette 
pepper,  a few  grains  of  caj'enne,  and  a 
glass  of  light  wine.  Cost  of  fish,  un- 
certain. 

Take  out  the  gut  from  the  centre  fin 
of  the  tail,  shell  the  fish,  and  keep  the 
tails  whole.  Pound  the  shells  with 
anchovies,  bread-crumbs,  and  butter ; 
])ut  them  on  to  boil  with  some  stock 
(about  two  quarts  of  No.  14  or  15),  and 
the  rice,  well  washed  ; add  the  onions 
and  seasoning,  and  boil  very  gentl}'  for 
two  hours ; then  pound  the  meat,  re- 
serving the  tails,  add  it,  and  cook  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  rub  all  thi'ough  a 
sieve.  Return  it  to  the  pan,  re-heat  it, 
but  do  not  boil  again ; put  in  the  tails 
and  wine,  cover,  and  in  five  to  ten 
minutes  serve  the  soup  with  croutons 
or  sippets  any  shape  preferred. 


This  is  excellent,  both  in  flavour  and 
colour. 

For  a more  economical  soup,  or  if 
the  supply  of  cray-fish  runs  short,  add 
a little  lobster  meat,  or  the  shell  of  a 
lobster,  or  some  lobster  coral  or 
“ butter.”  The  wine  can  be  decreased 
or  omitted,  and  a plainer  stock  used ; 
or  water,  if  the  shell  of  a lobster  is 
used,  will  answer. 

See  that  the  cray-fish  are  freshly- 
boiled  ones.  A hundred  prawns  may 
be  substituted. 

Bouille  a Baisse,  or  Bouilla- 
baisse.— Any  kind  of  fish  may  be 
used  for  this  dish  : gurnard,  haddock, 
whiting,  mackerel,  carp,  red  and  grey 
mullet,  soles,  plaice,  or  lobsters,  all  do 
admirably  for  a bouillabaisse.  Chop 
two  onions  and  put  them  with  a piece 
of  butter  in  a stew-pan,  and  let  them 
brown  without  burning,  then  arrange 
the  fish  {which  has  been  previously 
cut  into  small  pieces)  in  the  pan, 
allowing  half  a pound  of  fish  for  each 
person.  Add  a small  quantity  of  the 
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best  olive- oil,  a clove  of  garlic,  two 
bay-leaves,  a few  slices  of  lemon,  two 
or  three  tomatoes  or  a little  tomato 
sauce,  as  much  powdered  saffron  as 
will  go  on  the  point  of  a table-knife, 
and,  lastly,  a glass  of  white  wine  or 
Madeira.  Put  in  sufficient  stock  to 
cover  the  whole,  and  boil  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  skimming  carefully 
the  whole  time.  When  ready  to  serve 
throw  in  a handful  of  chopped  parsley. 
This  quantity  of  flavouring  is  intended 
for  six  pounds  of  fish.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  usually  sent  to  table  in  two 
separate  dishes — that  is  to  say,  the  fish 
in  one,  and  the  sauce  in  a small  deep 
dish;  but  we  think  the  whole  would 
look  better  served  in  a deep  entree  dish. 

Bouillabaisse  (true  Marseillaise 
fashion)  should,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  receive  the  addition  of  a 
portion  of  conger  eel  and  a couple  of 
dozen  mussels,  to  four  pounds  of  whit- 
ing, sole,  red  mullet,  and  fresh  had- 
dock. Two  bay-leaves,  two  cloves, 
parslej',  thyme,  slices  of  lemon,  the 
zest  of  a Seville  orange,  salt,  pepper, 
pimento,  saffron,  a clove  of  garlic,  and 
two  red  capsicums,  are  to  be  tied  in  a 
coarse  net  bag,  and  put  in  with  the 
fish  and  six  tablespoonfuls  of  pure 
olive  oil  and  three  pints  of  water. 
Half  an  hour’s  boiling  for  all  except 
the  whiting  is  required  ; toasted  bread 
in  slices  may  be  served  apart  or  put  in 
the  soup  tureen.  Two  or  three  glasses 
of  French  wine  should  be  added,  and, 
almost  needless  to  say,  the  fish  is  to  be 
cleansed  with  great  nicety ; and  al- 
though it  is  usual  to  bone  and  cut  it 
up  first,  we  think  the  bones  should  be 
put  in  for  the  sake  of  their  flavour. 
They  can  be  tied  up  in  the  bag,  and 
removed  with  the  rest. 

Clam  Soup. — Wash  the  clams, 
and  just  cover  them  with  boiling 
water ; when  the  shells  open,  after  a 
little  boiling,  take  the  clams  from  the 
shells,  and  save  all  the  liquor ; chop 
the  fish,  and  strain  the  liquor ; put 
both  together  in  a pan  with  pepper, 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
thicken  a little  with  white  roux  or 


flour  and  butter.  Sometimes  milk  or 
water  is  added  to  the  fish  liquor,  and 
a bit  of  onion  used  for  flavouring. 
Toasted  bread  is  often  cut  up  and  put 
in  the  tureen.  For  rich  clam  soups 
the  yolks  of  eggs  are  used,  with  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream.  Cost  of 
clams,  uncertain. 

Clam  Soup,  American. — Boil 
the  juice  of  the  clams,  after  careful 
straining,  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  strained  lemon-juice,  and,  if  liked, 
a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg  ; enrich  with 
drawn  butter  and  a spoonful  of  cream, 
and  thicken  with  cracker-crumbs. 
The  clams  are  to  be  cut  up  small,  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  the  lemon- 
juice  and  cream  being  added  at  the 
moment  of  serving. 

Conger  Eel  Soup.— Required  : 
three  pounds  of  conger  eel,  three 
quarts  of  water,  a carrot,  an  onion,  a 
good  bunch  of  herbs,  some  whole 
spices  (mixed,  about  a teaspoonful), 
salt,  vegetables  to  serve  in  the  soup, 
and  thickening.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Only  the  head  and  tail  ends  are  re- 
quired for  this  (the  middles  of  the  fish 
can  be  kept  for  other  dishes).  Wash 
them  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  the 
water  with  the  spices  and  a little  salt ; 
add  the  vegetables,  lightly  fried,  with 
the  herbs,  and  boil  slowly,  with  fre- 
quent skimming,  for  about  three  hours. 
Then  strain  the  soup,  put  in  some 
cooked  green  peas  or  any  other  vege- 
tables (about  half  a pint  will  do),  and 
flavour  with  catsup  or  store  sauce,  and 
more  salt  to  taste.  Thicken  a little 
with  browned  flour,  or  roux  if  liked  ; 
but  this  is  often  served  unthickened. 

Conger  Eel  Soup  (White).— 

Do  not  fry  the  vegetables,  use  white 
peppercorns  instead  of  mixed  spices, 
and  white  roux  or  flour  to  thicken. 
Add  some  boiled  milk  just  before  serv- 
ing, and  omit  the  peas,  using  instead 
cooked  white  vegetables  of  any  kind. 
A further  improvement  to  this  is 
effected  by  putting  in  a few  pieces  of 
the  middle  of  the  eel ; they  should  be 
cooked  with  the  rest,  and  removed  as 
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soon  as  tender,  then  added  just  before 
serving. 

Crab  Soup  (very  good  and  eeo- 
nomicalj.  — Required  : a freshly-boiled 
crab,  a quart  of  milk,  a quart  of  fish- 
stock,  seasoning,  riee,  butter,  &e. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

First  wash  half  a pound  of  rice  very 
carefully  ; juit  it  on  to  boil  in  the  milk, 
with  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne 
pepper,  and  one  ounce,  or  rather  more, 
of  fresh  butter ; when  perfectly  soft, 
mix  with  it  all  the  yellow  meat  or 
pith  from  the  body  of  the  crab,  and  the 
stock  (No.  14).  Rub  all  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  essences 
of  anchovies  or  shrimps,  and  more 
seasoning;  return  it  to  the  j)an,  stir 
until  it  boils,  then  tear  up  the  flesh 
from  the  claws  of  the  crab  with  a 
couple  of  forks  ; put  them  in,  and  leave 
until  heated  through,  but  do  not  boil 
again.  For  this  and  many  other  pre- 
parations of  crab,  great  care  in  its 
selection  is  very  important.  A small 
piece  of  stick  cinnamon  may  be  boiled 
with  the  rice  when  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to  : it  is  said  to  render  crab 
easier  of  digestion. 

After  washing  the  rice,  put  it  to  soak 
in  a pint  of  fish-stock  for  a few  hours, 
and  put  it  on  to  boil  with  the  stock  in 
addition  to  the  milk  ; more  stock  should 
be  added  during  the  boiling,  until 
another  pint  has  been  used.  This 
makes  a quart  in  addition  to  that  used 
for  the  soup. 

For  a richer  crab  soup,  use  two 
crabs  and  rather  less  rice  ; other  in- 
gredients as  above  named. 

Fish  Mulligatawny.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  fish,  two  quarts 
of  stock  (No.  14),  two  onions,  two 
leeks,  two  apples,  one  cjirrot,  one 
turnip,  two  ounces  of  clarified  fat,  a 
large  bunch  of  herbs,  plenty  of  parsley, 
one  ounce  of  curry-powder,  one  ounce 
of  curry-paste,  salt  to  taste,  and  thicken- 
ing. Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

Prepare  the  soup  as  for  Fish  Soup 
(Brown)  : put  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings in  with  the  stock  and  a little 
salt,  boil  up,  and  skim  well.  In  a 


separate  pan  melt  the  fat,  mince  the 
vegetables,  and  grate  the  apple  ; .add 
the  herbs,  and  fry  for  ten  minutes; 
mix  the  curry -powder  and  paste  with 
a little  stock,  stir  to  the  boil,  then  add 
the  whole  to  the  first  pan,  and  boil 
gently  for*an  hour  and  a half.  Have 
ready  in  the  tureen  some  boiled  rice, 
and  the  fish,  separately  cooked,*  and 
cut  into  small  squares;  then  strain. the 
soup  on  to  them,  or  rub  the  soup 
through  a sieve,  and  re-boil  before 
adding  it.  Put  in  a few  drops  of 
lemon-juice.  If  preferred,  the  soup 
can  be  thickened  with  brown  roux  or 
biowned  floUr,  and  the  boiled  rice 
handed  separately  with  cut  lemons, 
quarters  or  slices. 

Mulligatawny-paste  is  rather  milder 
than  curry-paste,  and  is  sometimes 
piefcrred.  If  the  curry-powder  is  not 
very  fresh  add  to  it  a pinch  of  pow- 
dered coriander-seed. 

Fish  Soup  (Brown),  — Re- 
quired: three  pints  of  stock  (No.  14), 
a bunch  of  herbs,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
French  vinegar,  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
mushroom  ketchup,  a pound  and  a half 
of  fresh  white  fish,  a teacupful  of 
minced  vegetables  (as  great  a variety 
as  convenient,  green  vegetables  ex- 
cepted), two  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  a small  tomato.  Cost,  about 
Is.  .3d. 

Wash  the  fish,  remove  the  head, 
fins,  &c.,  and  put  them  into  the  stock 
with  all  the  other  materials  (flour  and 
butter  excepted).  Boil  down  to  a 
quart,  then  strain.  Put  the  b/itter  in 
a stew-pan,  add  the  flour,  and  mix  well ; 
put  in  the  strained  soup  by  degrees, 
then  the  fish  cut  into  squares  of  an 
inch  or  thereabouts.  Cook  until  the 
fish  is  tender.  For  this  any  flat  fish 
can  be  used,  or  fresh  haddock,  whiting, 
&c.  The  bones  should  be  boiled  with 
the  trimmings.  A mixture  of  sea  and 
river  fish  may  be  used. 


• Tliis  may  be  boiled,  steamed,  baked,  or 
fried  ; the  latter  is  the  most  savdury.  It 
must  not  be  bread-crumbed.  (See  Fish  Fried 
Plainly.) 
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For  a richer  soup  add, half  an  ounce 
of  glaze  and  a glass  of  white  wine 
when  the  fish  is  put  in.  Brown  roux 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  flour  and 
butter. 

When  fish  with  a strong  taste  is 
used,  it  is  well  to  lay  it  for  a while  in 
vinegar  and  water.  This  treatment 
modifies  the  muddy  taste  complained 
of  in  river  fish. 

Fisherman’s  Soup.  — Make  a 
soup  according  to  the  following  recipe, 
by  which  means  the  smallest  fry  may 
be  utilised : — Take  the  fish  caught  in 
a day’s  angling — carp,  dace,  roach, 
perch,  &c.  Wash  them  in  salt  and 
water,  and  put  them  in  a stew-pan, 
with  a tomato,  a leek,  an  onion,  and  a 
carrot  sliced,  a hunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  enough  water  to  cover  them. 
When  boiled  to  a pulp,  strain,  and  put 
the  liquor  back  into  the  saucepan,  with 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  a small  quantity 
of  rice  or  other  grain  for  thickening. 
When  this  is  cooked,  put  in  some 
flavoured  vinegar  and  a teaspoonful  of 
soy  or  store  sauce,  and  serve.  If  any 
of  the  fish  are  of  good  size  they  may  be 
filleted,  the  bones  to  be  stewed  down 
with  the  rest,  and  the  fillets  divided, 
and  put  in  a short  time  before  serving. 

Fish  Soup  a la  Cardinal.— 

Make  some  stock  by  recipe  No.  15; 
to  a quart  add  the  following : one 
ounce  of  white  roux,  one  ounce  of  corn- 
flour mixed  with  a gill  of  milk  and 
boiled,  eighteen  Lobster  Quenelles 
(q.v.  under  Fish),  a tablespoonful  of 
lobster  butter,  a few  drops  of  colouring, 
seasoning,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Put  the  stock  in  a pan,  add  the  roux, 
then  the  milk  and  arrowroot  or  corn- 
flour, boil  up  and  skim;  add  salt, 
cayenne,  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  a 
few  drops  of  carmine,  and  when  off  the 
boil  stir  in  the  lobster  butter.  Put 
the  raw  yolks  of  eggs  into  a well- 
heated  tureen,  add  the  soup  gradually, 
taking  the  usual  precaution : put  in  the 
quenelles  and  a tablespoonful  of  liglrt 
wine.  Serve  croutons  with  this,  and  a 
plate  of  boiled  rice.  Cost,  about 
is.  6d. 


Fish  Soup  d la  Guildhall.— 

Required:  the  head  of  a small  cod-fish, 
a quart  of  fish  stock  (No.  15),  a gill  of 
white  wine,  a bunch  of  parsley,  thyme, 
and  a hay-leaf,  a large  onion,  a ripe 
tomato,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a tea- 
spoonful of  essence  of  shrimps,  one 
ounce  of  white  roux,  a dozen  quenelles 
{see  Fish,  White,  Qcenelles  of),  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  freshly-shelled 
shrimps.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

Wash  the  head,  put  it  on  to  boil 
with  cold  water  to  cover,  and  a little 
salt ; bring  to  the  boil  and  skim,  then 
cook  for  two  hours ; strain  the  liquor, 
about  half  a pint,  into  a clean  pan  with 
the  fish-stock,  herbs,  tomato,  and  a 
little  salt ; fry  the  onion  brown  in  the 
butter,  add  it  to  the  rest  with  some 
crushed  peppercorns,  and  boil  for  half 
an  hour,  skimming  very  often  ; stir  in 
the  roux,  boil  up,  and  skim  again  ; put 
in  the  wine  and  anchovy  essence,  with 
salt  to  taste,  a little  soluble  cayenne, 
and  a few  drops  of  lemon- juice,  then 
■ strain  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve, 
put  in  the  shrimps  and  quenelles,  and 
serve. 

For  a clear  soup,  clarify  in  the  usual 
way  with  eggs,  add  the  shrimps  and 
quenelles  as  above,  but  omit  the  roux, 
and  put  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  cooked 
Italian  paste,  or  macaroni  in  very  short 
lengths.  A few  drops  of  carmine 
colouring  should  be  put  in  the  soup. 

Haddock  Soup.— Required  : a 
fresh  haddock  of  two  to  three  pounds 
in  weight,  seasoning,  roux,  herbs, 
bread-crumbs,  bacon,  a little  cream, 
some  raw  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of 
boiled  rice.  Cost,  about  2s. 

First  wash  the  fish,  and  take  the 
flesh  off  in  fillets  ; put  Ihe  heads,  tails, 
bones,  skin,  fins,  &c.,  on  to  boil  with 
three  quarts  of  cold  water,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
a few  slices  of  carrot ; add  salt,  boil 
gently,  and  remove  the  scum.  When 
reduced  to  a pint  and  a half,  strain  the 
liquid.  With  the  flesh  of  the  fish  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — Scrape  it  finely  by 
laying  it  on  a board,  and  with  the  pulp 
1 thus  obtained  mix  a slice  of  bacon. 
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first  minced  and  pounded  with  about 
three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  soaked 
in  fish-stock  and  squeezed  dry ; add 
salt,  pepper,  and  powdered  mixed 
h€;rbs,  with  the  yolks  of  a eouple  of 
eggs  to  bind  the  mixture,  and  an  ounce 
of  boiled  rice.  Form  the  whole  into 
small  balls  or  oval  shapes,  and  dip 
them  into  the  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs.  To  the  soup  add  white  roux  and 
a tablespoonful  or  two  of  cream ; boil 
it  up,  then  put  in  the  fish  balls,  and 
cook  them  for  five  minutes,  adding  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  rice  at  the 
same  time.  A few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence,  both  in  the  soup  and  the  fish 
balls,  is  a decided  improvement. 

Haddock  Soup,  with 
Shrimps. — This  recipe  is  for  a soup 
made  from  the  remains  of  a cooked 
fish : after  taking  it  from  the  bones 
and  flaking  it,  there  should  be  enough 
to  fill  a breakfast  cup.  Make  stock 
from  the  bones  and  the  shells  of 
the  shrimps  {iee  Nos.  14  and  16),  of 
which  a quart  will  be  required ; 
after  straining  it  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan, put  in  the  flaked  fish,  with  half 
the  measure  of  picked  shrimps,  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  with  any  desired 
thickening  (Liaisons,  p.  35) ; boil  up, 
and  serve  with  dice-shaped  croutons. 

Both  to  this  and  the  foregoing  soup 
a little  white  wine  may  be  added  with 
advantage,  and  other  fish,  as  brill, 
plaice,  turbot,  soles,  and  whiting,  may 
bo  used  just  in  the  same  way.  If  pos- 
sible, remove  the  fish  from  the  bones 
while  hot,  it  flakes  more  easily  than  it 
left  until  cold — that  is,  it  is  more  easily 
taken  from  the  bones  while  warm. 

Lobster  and  Prawn  Soup.— 

Required : a fresh  lobster,  thirty  or 
forty  prawns,  two  quarts  of  stock  (No. 
15),  from  tbe  shell  of  the  lobster,  and 
the  heads  and  shells  of  the  prawns 
flavoured  with  herbs  and  vegetables, 
cream,  colouring,  and  thickening. 
Cost,  imcertain. 

Make  the  stock,  strain  it,  and  skim 
well ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  enough 
white  roux  to  thicken — it  should  be 


like  good  cream.  A\’hen  well  skimmed, 
l>ut  in  the  prawns  and  the  white  meat 
of  the  lobster  shredded,  the  claws  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  salt,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  a few  drops  of  carmine. 
Cover,  and  leave  for  five  minutes,  then 
put  in  some  lemon-juice  and  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence,  a gill  of  hot 
cream,  and  the  lobster  coral.  Do  not 
boil  again. 

Lobster  and  Shrimp  Soup 

may  be  made  by  using  shrimps,  in- 
creasing the  proportion.  If  preferred, 
the  soup  may  be  sieved  before  adding 
the  shrimps  or  prawns. 

Lobster  and  Rice  Soup 

(Economical  and  good). — Required:  a 
tin  of  lobster  (best  quality),  three 
ounces  of  rice,  one  pint  of  milk,  the 
same  of  water  and  stock  No.  15, 
seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Wash  the  rice,  and  blanch  it  {see 
Rice,  to  Blanch),  put  it  into  the  water, 
and  boil  until  soft ; then  add  the  stock 
and  the  lobster  meat  (claws  excepted), 
cut  into  shreds,  season  to  taste,  put  in 
a little  anchov)'  essence,  and  rub  all 
through  a sieve ; pound  the  claws 
with  the  butter  and  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence  and  colouring,  add 
the  boiling  milk  by  degrees,  then  the 
soup,  also  boiling ; mix  thoroughl}', 
and  serve  at  once. 

Oyster  Soup. — Required : two 
ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  flour, 
three  gills  of  milk,  one  gill  of  cream,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
twelve  oysters.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Jlelt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and 
stir  until  smooth  ; then  the  milk  and 
cream,  and  stir  until  it  boils.  Boil 
the  oyster  liquor,  skim  it,  season  with 
the  anchovy  and  a dust  of  cayenne ; 
put  in  the  oysters  to  “ plump,”  but  not 
to  boil,  or  they  would  harden ; then 
stir  the  contents  of  the  two  pans,  and 
serve.  The  oysters  may  be  cut  up, 
but  not  bearded.  This  is  an  American 
recipe. 

Oyster  Soup,  Economical.— 

Required  : a tin  of  oysters,  a score  of 
oysters,  a pint  of  milk,  seasoning,  a 
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little  white  roux,  stock,  and  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

First  put  the  liquor  from  the  tinned 
and  fresh  oysters  into  a small  sauce- 
pan ; put  in  the  oysters,  and  plump 
them ; then  set  them  aside,  and  rub 
the  tinned  oysters  through  a sieve, 
moistening  them  with  the  hot  liquor. 
When  all  are  through,  add  a little  white 
stock,  either  “ second  stock  ” or  made 
from  veal  (as  No.  9),  about  half  a pint ; 
boil  the  milk,  add  to  the  rest,  then  boil 
up,  and  thicken  with  roux  or  flour  and 
butter,  well  blended.  Put  in  about  a 
dessertspoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  or 
less,  if  it  is  very  strong,  add  the 
oysters,  and  serve.  Natives  are  not 
necessary ; blue  points  answer  for 
cooking. 

Oyster  Soup,  Rich.  — Take 
three  dozen  oysters,  heard  them,  and 
let  the  beards  boil  in  two  pints  of  fish 
stock  for  twenty  minutes.  Pound  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  a saltspoonful  of  white  pepper, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy  essence 
and  lemon-juice.  Strain  the  stock, 
stir  the  pounded  mixture  into  it, 
add  the  oyster  liquor,  and  simmer 
all  together  for  a few  minutes. 
Add  more  salt  and  pepper,  if  neces- 
sary, and  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
together  with  the  oysters  and  the 
yolks  of  two  unboiled  eggs  which 
have  been  well  beaten.  The  soup 
must  not  boil  after  the  oysters  and 
raw  eggs  are  added  ; it  must  be  stirred 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  it  is  thick 
and  smooth,  and  then  poured  into  a 
tureen,  and  served  very  hot.  The  soup 
may  be  thickened  slightly  with  white 
roux  or  arrowroot  mixed  with  milk  or 
cream,  and  boiled  up  and  skimmed  be- 
fore the  oysters  are  added.  Any  nice 
fresh  fish  of  the  white  kind  may  he 
used  for  the  stock.  Serve  small 
croutons  with  the  soup. 

Russian  Fish  Soup.  — Pe- 

quired : some  vegetables  and  herbs 
of  the  usual  kinds  for  soups,  fish, 
mixed  varieties,  and  some  stock  or 


water,  and  seasoning.  First  boil  down 
the  vegetables  in  a little  stock  until  it 
is  well  flavoured,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  more  to  make  up  the  quantity  re- 
quired. Into  this  put  any  well-cleaned 
fish,  such  as  pike,  perch,  or  any  ordi- 
nary white  fish  ; some  should  he  rich,  as 
eels,  to  give  the  soup  good  body  ; to  a 
quart  of  stock  about  a pound  of  fish 
will  he  wanted.  When  well  done, 
strain,  and  season  to  taste,  and  thicken 
a*  little  with  any  of  the  usual  white 
thickenings  and  a few  ounces  of  sliced 
potatoes— about  two  ounces  to  a quart 
of  soup.  Where  potatoes  are  objected 
to  some  potato-flour  can  he  substituted. 
Serve  cream  with  this ; it  should  be 
handed  separately. 

Skate  Soup.  — The  bones  of 
skate  are  so  delicate  and  gristly  that 
they  can  easily  he  converted  to  jelly; 
consequently,  good  nourishing  soup 
may  be  made  of  this  fish.  Clean  two 
pounds  of  skate,  and  hang  it  in  the 
open  air  for  a day ; cut  it  into  small 
neat  fillets,  and  put  the  trimmings  and 
head  into  a saucepan,  with  two  quarts 
of  fish-stock  or  water.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  an  hour,  and  carefully  re- 
move the  scum  as  it  rises  ; then  add  an 
onion,  a turnip,  a hunch  of  parsley, 
and  a few  sticks  of  celery,  and  simmer 
all  gently  together  till  the  liquor  is  re- 
duced to  one  quart ; then  strain  it 
carefully.  The  soup  may  he  finished 
in  two  waj'S  : either  thicken  the  sauce 
with  a little  brown  thickening,  add  the 
fillets,  simmer  them  till  done  enough, 
and  flavour  the  soup  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  ketchup,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  pepper  and  salt,  if  required;  or 
drop  two  ounces  of  vermicelli  into  the 
soup,  and  when  it  is  done  enough — • 
which  will  he  in  fifteen  minutes — mix 
with  the  soup  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cream  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two,  then  serve.  When  the  soup  is 
finished  in  the  latter  of  these  two  ways, 
it  is  well  to  boil  all  the  skate  in  the 
stock,  and  thus  dispense  with  the 
fillets. 

A mixture  of  skate  and  ling,  to 
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which  hake  may  bo  added,  will  make 
excellent  soup.  Eels  are  a good  addi- 
tion ; the  bones  should  bo  boiled  with 
the  fish  used  for  the  stock,  and  the 
lillets  cooked  and  served  in  the  soup. 

Turtle. — The  turtle,  or  sea  tor- 
toise, is  found  in  most  of  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  The  green  turtle  is 
the  variety  used  for  making  the  cele- 
brated turtle  soup  wliich  forms  such  a 
noted  feature  of  luunicipal  feasts, 
hundreds  of  quarts  being  served  every 
year  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner. 
This  .soup  is  so  e.xpensive,  and  also  so 


Fio.  15. — Gkeen  Turtle. 


difficult  to  prepare,  that  it  is  seldom 
made  in  private  houses  ; if  it  is  wanted, 
it  is  bought  ready-made,  the  cost  being 
a guinea  a quart.  The  turtles  from 
which  soup  is  made  in  England  are 
sent  alive  from  the  West  Indies.  They 
vary  in  weight  from  30  lbs.  to  500  lbs., 
and  in  price  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb.,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  market. 

Turtle  Soup.— This  recipe  is  for 
soup  made  from  the  di-ied  turtle  flesh  ; 
six  ounces  will  make  about  three  pints 
of  good  soup.  It  should  be  soaked  in 
lukewarm  water  for  three  days  and 
nights,  and  for  the  last  twelve  hours 
the  heat  of  the  water  may  be  slightly 
increased.  Change  the  water  every 
twelve  hours,  and  if  a slightly  un- 
pleasant odour  arises  from  the  flesh, 
rub  it  lightly  over  with  salt.  Whilst 
the  soaking  process  is  going  on  keep 
the  basin  containing  the  turtle  in  a 
warm  place,  and  during  the  night  let 
it  stand  in  a cool  oven.  For  the  last 


twelve  hours  lot  the  water  in  which  it 
is  soaked  be  of  a good  warmth.  When 
the  meat  has  been  soaked  till  it  has  lost 
its  gluey  appearance,  and  is  swollen 
and  comparatively  soft,  cut  it  into  neat 
pieces  two  inches  square,  and  boil  it 
gently  for  twelve  hours  in  strong  stock 
prepared  as  follows : — Put  a slice  of 
lean  undressed  ham  into  a gallon 
saucepan,  with  a pound  and  a half  of 
gravy  beef,  a pound  and  a half  of 
knuckle  of  veal,  two  onions,  each  one 
with  three  cloves  stuck  into  it,  a head 
of  celery,  a .small  turnip  and  carrot,  as 
much  parsley  as  will  fill  a teacup, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  dried  marjoram, 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  dried  basil,  one 
or  two  mushrooms,  if  they  are  at  hand, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  lemon-th3’^me, 
half  a saltspoonful  of  pennyroyal,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a small 
pinch  of  cayenne.  If  any  chicken 
bones  or  pieces  of  cold  roast  meat  are 
at  hand,  they  may  be  added  to  the  rest. 
Fill  the  saucepan  with  cold  water, 
simmer  the  soup  very  gently  for  twelve 
hours,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
The  soup  must  on  no  account  be  left 
in  the  saucepan  all  night ; but  if  the 
simmering  is  not  finished  at  night,  the 
soup  must  be  poured  out  into  a basin, 
set  in  a cool  place,  and  put  on  the  fire 
again  next  day.  When  the  soup  has 
been  reduced  to  two  quarts,  strain 
carefully,  and  remove  the  fat  with 
scrupulous  care.  Get  a pound  and  a 
half  of  fresh  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces 
two  inches  long,  and  boil  these  in  the 
stock.  When  they  are  tender,  lift 
them  out  of  the  stock,  and  again  strain 
it  by  passing  it  through  a jell}'-bag 
two  or  three  times ; if  necessary,  clear 
it  with  white  of  egg.  When  it  is  clear, 
put  in  the  pieces  of  turtle  flesh,  and 
boil  them  gently  till  they  are  as  tender 
as  well-dressed  calf’s  head.  At  the 
last  moment  add  rather  more  than  a 
claret-glassful  of  good  Madeira  or  good 
golden  sherry.  Pour  the  soup  into  the 
tureen,  add  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  serving.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  clarify  the  soup,  whisk 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  about  a 
gill  of  cold  water.  Stir  this  brisklj' 
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into  the  soup  when  it  is  j ust  warm,  let 
it  boil,  and  gently  lift  off  the  scum  as 
it  rises.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  the 
side,  and  let  the  soup  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour.  Let  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  settle,  and  strain 
through  a jelly-hag.  If  the  soup  has 
been . gently  simmered  and  carefully 
skimmed,  it  will  most  likely  need  only 
to  he  passed  two  or  three  times  through 
a jelly -hag  without  further  trouble.  If 
thick  soup-  is  preferred  to  clear  soup, 
moisten  a tahlespoonful  of  brown  roux 
with  a small  portion  of  the  soup. 
When  it  is  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into 
the  saucepan,  and  stir  till  it  boils. 
When  this  thickening  is  used,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  let  the  saucepan  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  lire  with  the  lid  on  for 
a short  time,  that  the  fat  may  rise  to  the 
surface  and  be  removed.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  hand  cut  lemon  and  cayenne 
pepper  with  the  soup.  Forcemeat- 
balls  or  quenelles  were  at  one  time 
universally  added,  hut  are  now  more 
seldom  used.  For  the  first  named, 
see  Fohcemeat  Balls,  Rich,  in  the 
chapter  on  Forcemeats.  For  quenelles, 
see  Veal  Quenelles,  under  Hot 
Entrees.  They  may  he  made  small, 
or  moulded,  just  as  preferred.  Some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
liminary soaking  of  the  turtle  flesh  is 
a mistake,  as  it  robs  the  soup  of  its 


flavour,  and  they  advise  instead  that  it 
he  at  once  boiled  in  a small  quantity  of 
stock  vmtil  nearly  tender,  after  which, 
stock  made  as  above  described  is  to  he 
added  to  the  flesh  for  the  final  cooking. 
And  with  reference  to  the  eels : it  is 
almost  generally  accepted  that  they 
are  an  improvement,  though  some 
cooks  object  to  them.  The  manufac- 
ture of  turtle  soup  may  he  considerably 
simplified  by  buying,  instead  of  the 
dried  flesh,  some  “ tinned  turtle  ” ; 
this  only  requires  cutting  up  and  cook- 
ing in  the  stock.  The  “gxeen  fat” 
may  also  he  bought  in  tins.  A very 
small  tin  serves  for  a good  measure  of 
soup ; it  is,  however,  frequently  dis- 
pensed with.  The  proper  turtle  herbs 
and  spices  may  also  he  obtained  in 
packets  and  tins,  with  full  directions 
for  use.  Then,  by  the  use  of  stock 
No.  6 and  the  tinned  turtle  above 
referred  to,  a good  deal  of  trouble  may 
be  saved.  Probable  cost  of  dried 
turtle,  8s.  to  10s.  per  pound;  green  fat, 
from  4s.  to  6s.  per  tin  or  bottle, 
according  to  size.  We  would  add 
a reminder  that  the  eels  used 
in  the  soup  wiU  make  a separate 
dish. 


Wines  for  Soups.— Wines 
FOR  Gravies  and  Sauces,  p.  84. 


GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 

(For  Salad  Dressings,  see  Salads.) 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  (lifperence  between  good  and  bad  cookery  is  very  strikingly  shown 
in  tlie  preparation  of  gravies  and  sauces ; the  latter,  especially  “ the  one 
saneo” — viz.,  melted  butter — have  always  excited  the  raillery  of  the 
foreigner  ; and  although  there  may  be  more  wit  tlian  justice  in  the 
epigram,  yet  many  people  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  initial  methods 
of  procedure.  Hence,  a short  sketch  of  the  requirements  seems  a fitting 
prelude  to  the  detailed  recipes  themselves ; and  taking  them  in  order,  first 
a few  words  on 


GRAVY. 

The  main  points  here  should  be  an  appetising  appearance,  harmony  of 
flavours  in  the  making,  and  suitability  of  kind  to  the  dish  of  which  it  is 
an  adjunct ; and  perhaps  these  details  involve  greater  cai-e  on  the  part 
of  the  cook  than  is  at  first  apparejit.  Both  the  eye  and  the  palate  must 
be  studied — the  one  is  appealed  to  through  the  other;  and  cleanliness 
must  hold  supreme  sway  in  the  kitchen,  or  every  attempt  at  gravies  will 
end  in  failure— a sweeping  assertion,  some  may  say,  but  it  is  literally 
true..  The  saucepan,  particularly  the  lid  and  the  rim,  should  be  as  free 
from  dirt  as  a teacup.  But  for  the  present  we  leave  this  subject,  and 
return  to  our  gravies,  which  comprise  the  various  kinds  known  as  “ made 
gravies”— the  pure  gravies  of  a joint  are  referred  to  in  their  order;  and 
we  will  ask  the  reader  to  turn  to  Stocks.  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5 will  serve 
ever3'-day  purposes;  No.  3 has  many  uses,  and  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 are 
admirably  adapted  for  good  gravies  ; while,  needless  to  say,  many  gravies 
can  be  made  from  the  vegetable  and  fish  stocks  therein  given.  But  for  rich 
gravies  a special  stock  is  required  such  as  is  given  in  Nos.  16  and  17. 

With  regard  to  harmony  of  flavours,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
all  the  various  methods  of  flavouring,  or  all  the  possible  combinations ; 
but  we  may  point  out  that  certain  flavours,  as  anchovy,  develop 
others ; while  other  flavours,  as  tairagoii,  have  an  ov'erpoweriug  tendency. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  high  seasonings  must  be  guarded  against. 
What  is  the  use  of  making  a decoction  of  herbs  and  vegetables  and  meat, 
if  it  is  to  be  hilled  with  ketchup  or  Worcester*  sauce?  Again,  a twang 
may  be  inijiarted  to  gravies  by  rubbing  a bead  of  garlic  over  the  bottom  of 
the  saucepan,  while  to  boil  the  garlic  in  the  gravy  would  render  it  uneat- 
able. There  are  few  things  better  adapted,  perhaps,  for  adding  to  the 
flav^our  of  gravy  than  a bit  of  ham  of  good  quality  and  a morsel  of 


No  particular  make  is  intended.  It  is  referred  to  solely  as  a type. 
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tomato;  skins  and  pips  can  be  tlius  used  up,  but  it  is  well  not  to  add 
them  in  the  early  stage,  as  we  will  point  out  later. 

Then  the  appearance  of  the  gravy.  Freedom  from  fat  is  essential  (to 
attain  this,  see  page  32) ; and  to  make  a somewhat  paradoxical  remark, 
brown  gravy  should  not  be  grey,  yet  it  often  is.  The  chief  causes  are 
the  hastily-added  thickening  of  raw  flour  and  water,  and  the  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  gravies,  like  soups,  take  time ; when  well  made,  gravies 
require  but  little  added  colouring,  even  for  the  brownest  kinds.  Those 
we  have  given  on  page  33  may  be  safely  employed.  Colouring-balls,  a 
French  preparation  sold  in  tins,  and  granular  browning  salt,  are  also 
unobjectionable  for  some  sorts,  such  as  are  to  accompany  very  savoury 
dishes. 

Then  the  thickening.  A common  error  is  to  make  thickened  gravies 
too  thick.  The  distinction  between  a gravy  and  a sauce  is  often  not 
sufficiently  marked— a gravy  served  with  a roast  fowl  is  an  illustration — 


and  need  we  add  that  brown  roux  is  the  best  thickening  medium. 
Remember  that  by  this  means  not  only  is  the  raw  taste  avoided  and  the 
gravy  thickened,  but  that  important  element,  colour,  is  introduced  or 
strengthened. 

For  gravies  which  are  required  thickened,  but  clear  also,  brown  roux, 
of  course,  is  out  of  place ; here  arrowroot  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  it  is 
easy  to  get  any  desired  consistency  b}^  adding  it  little  by  little,  and 
letting  it  boil  up  [see  page  35).  Corn-flour  is  similarly  used. 

Gravies  should  always  be  carefully  strained ; for  this  purpose  strainers 
are  necessary.  The  illustration  in  Fig.  16  shows  the  commonest  and 
cheapest  form;  but  the  pointed  strainer  (Fig.  17)  is  much  more  useful, 
especially  when  required  for  gravy  which  has  to  be  poured  round  instead 
of  over  meat,  &c.  Both  kinds  may  be  had  with  fine  bottoms,  suitable  for 
clear  gravy,  varying  up  to  the  coarsest,  which  answer  for  sauces  also. 
Two  or  three  should  be  found  in  every  well-appointed  kitchen. 


M.  Soyer  has  said  that  sauces  are  to  cookery  what  grammar  is  to 
language  and  the  gamut  is  to  music  ; and  all  good  cooks-know  well  that 
sauce  should  serve  both  as  a relish  and  a finish  to  the  dish  which  it 
accompanies.  Even  the  plainest  kinds  should  be  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, for  the  most  homely  dish  is  rendered  more  enjoyable,  and  the  most 


Fig.  16.— Gravy  Strainer. 


Fig.  17. — Pointed  Strainer. 
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elaborate  one  is  enhanced  by  a well-made  sauce;  Avhile  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  tlie  economical  side  of  the  question,  it  is  certain  tliat  the 
family  joint  goes  fartlier,  and  is  made  more  wholesome,  if  a tureen  of 
some  substantial  sauce  be  served  with  it. 

Were  we  asked  to  name  the  chief  aids  to  the  concoction  of  good  sauces 
and  gravies — and  by  good  we  mean  not  of  necessity  costly,  but  carefully 
made — we  should  say  suitable  utensils,  as  pans  of  tinned  copper  or  iron, 
enamelled  iron,  pure  steel,  or  fire-proof  china;  sieves  and  strainers  of  hair 
and  wire,  and  tammy-cloth ; not  all  of  them  indispen.sable,  but  to  many 
sorts  a fine  sieve  or  a tammy-cloth  is  ‘‘the  making”  of  the  sauce. 
A hot  sauce  cannot  be  served  too  hot ; and  so  far  as  possible,  the  white 
ones  should  bo  served  as  soon  as  they  are  made  ; sometimes  the  colour 
suffers  a good  deal  by  waiting,  Init  when  this  is  unavoidable,  the  bain- 


Fig.  18. — Bain-Marie  Pan 


marie,  or  a substitute,  should  be  employed.  If  any  must  be  left  in  the 
saucepans,  let  them  be  the  brovni,  not  the  white  sauces. 

The  bain-marie,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  above,  is  a 
shallow  p.an  fitted  with  from  seven  to  sixteen  vessels  (including  a glaze- 
pot),  in  which  sauces,  gravies,  and  delicate  dishes  may  be  kept  hot, 
without  spoiling,  when  sufficiently  cooked ; and  such  a vessel  affords  the 
best  possible  way  of  conveying  heat  without  burning  or  spoiling  the 
flavour.  When  used,  the  pan  is  filled  (from  half  to  three-parts  its  depth, 
according  to  the  numbor  of  saucepans  to  be  set  in  it)  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  v^essels  containing  the  sauces,  &c.,  are  covered  and  set  into  it ; it 
is  tlien  drawn  back  and  left  on  the  hot  plate,  where  it  will  remain  just 
below  boiling  point,  otherwise  many  sauces  would  become  too  thick. 

The  principle  .of  the  bain-marie  should  be  adopted  in  all  households 
where,  from  any  cause,  regularity  and  jjunctuality  in  the  serving  of  meals 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Where  a proper  jian  is  out  of  the  question, 
instead  of  retaining  the  saucepans  with  their  contents  by  the  fire,  by 
which  means  they  would  probably  burn  or  be  smoked,  or  otherwise  spoiled, 
proceed  as  follows ; — Put  the  water,  as  above  directed,  in  a stout  baking- 
tin,  cake-tin,  stew-pan,  saute-pan,  or  anything  handy ; adapt  the  size  and 
shape  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  vessels  to  be  kept  hot ; set  in  the 
pans,  covered  tightly,  or  turn  the  contents  of  the  saucepans  into  upright 
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jars,  and  cover  them;  this  takes  less  room,  as  several  may  be  set  in 
one  tin. 

To  Thicken  and  Enrich  Sauces,  brown  and  white  roux,  arrowroot,  corn- 
flour, rice-flour,  chestnut-flour,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  cream,  are  commonly 
employed.  We  may  here  mention  that  when  roux  is  required,  if  by 
chance  it  is  not  available,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  melt  the  butter  in  the 
saucepan,  then  to  stir  in  the  flour,  and  cook  it ; if  for  a brown  sauce,  let  it 
become  brown  before  the  liquid  is  put  in.  This  is  not  equal  to  roux,  but 
it  is  a good  substitute.  When  milk  is  added,  it  should  be  first  boiled ; 
the  same  with  cream.  Arrowroot,  or  anything  of  the  same  starchy  nature, 
must  be  blended  with  cold  liquid  before  adding  it.  Eggs  must  be  fresh, 
and  should  be  strained  after  beating  ; the  liquid  must  never  boil  after  they 
are  put  in,  and  if  aeid  is  put  into  the  same  sauce,  that  should  be  added 
most  carefully  ; lemon  or  orange  juice  should  always  be  strained.  Butter 
is  often  put  into  sauces  at  the  moment  of  serving,  to  enrich  and  give 
smoothness ; this  should  be  done  off  the  fire,  and  the  sauce  is  not  to  be 
heated  again.  Bad  butter,  stale  milk,  and  musty  eggs,  will  spoil  the  most 
carefully  concocted  sauce  in  the  world;  it  is  far  better  to  cheapen  the 
sauce  by  reducing  the  quantities  of  expensive  ingredients,  than  to  try  the 
experiment  of  introducing  inferior  articles. 

To  Sieve  and  Tammy  Sauces. — A special  tammy  should  be  used  for 
white  sauces : that  is,  when  a new  cloth  is  bought  it  should  he  kept  for 
white  dishes  for  a time,  then  transferred  to  the  brown  and  coloured 
section.  Brown  and  other  sauces  which  are  sufficiently  liquid  may  be 
wrung  through  a tammy;  anything  which  demands  rubbing  through 
requires  two  persons,  each  holding  the  cloth  in  the  left  hand,  and  rubbing 
with  a large  wooden  spoon  held  in  the  right.  A tammy-cloth  must  be 
well  washed ; it  should  be  put  in  soak  as  soon  as  done  with,  and  dried, 
never  put  into  a drawer  when  damp.  The  best  will  be  found  the  cheapest. 
Hair  sieves,  some  very  fine,  almost  as  fine  as  a tammy,  may  now  be  had, 
and  cost  but  little  ; tliese  require  thorough  rinsing,  especially  the  rim,  and 
careful  drying  each  time  they  are  used ; anything  of  an  acid  nature  should, 
if  possible,  always  be  put  through  a hair  sieve  in  preference  to  a wire  one. 
A large  spoon  or  a round  vegetable  press  the  size  of  a saucer  is  useful  to 
rub  purees,  &c.,  through  a sieve,  and  saves  time ; with  a small  spoon  the 
process  is  very  tedious. 

Colouring  Sauces. — Colouring  for  brown  sauces  must  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  sauce  itself  and  the  dish  to  which  it  belongs.  For  a 
rich  deep  brown,  a few  drops  of  carmine  are  most  useful ; all  for  which  a 
good  stock  is  used,  and  to  which  claret  or  port  is  added,  are  generally  dark 
enough.  Then  in  roux,  glaze,  and  meat  extract,  we  have  materials  which 
serve  the  triple  purpose  of  giving  colour,  body,  and  richness  of  flavour. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  always  skim  while  boiling  hrown  sauces 
or  gravies  to  which  thickening  has  been  added. 

For  green  sauce,  the  “ vegetable  colouring  ” sold  by  grocers  is  useful ; 
it  may  be  had  in  the  form  of  liquid  and  paste  : the  first  for  clear  sauce, 
and  the  second  for  any  dish  in  which  clearness  is  not  an  object.  Colour- 
ing may  also  be  made  at  home  from  spinach  or  parsley.  The  leaves 
should  be  washed,  and  pounded  in  a mortar  until  the  juice  fiows ; it  is 
then  poured  off  into  a jar,  set  in  boiling  water  for  a few  minuteg,  and 
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drained  on  a liair  sieve.  Tlie  greening  thus  made  is  for  immediate  use 
only.  For  red,  carmine  is  now  used  in  preference  to  eoehineal,  as  it 
retains  its  colour  well ; very  little  is  required,  and  any  shade,  from  the 
palest  pink  to  rich  crimson,  may  he  given.  This  is  a liquid,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  dish.  Yellow  colouring  is  required  but  seldom,  when  yolks 
of  eggs  are  used  in  the  sauce;  wlieu  it  is  required,  liquid  saffron  or 
apricot  yellow,  the  latter  in  paste  form,  can  be  employed  for  all  purposes. 
Only  the  best  qualities  of  these  articles  should  be  employed.  They  sliould 
bear  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  be  certitied  pure.  Low-priced,  nameless 
goods  of  this  class  are  dear  in  the  end ; not  unfrequently  spoil  the  whole 
dish  ; will  not  keep  ; and  are  often  absolutely  injurious. 

Wines  for  Gravies  and  Sauces. — It  lias  been  well  said  that  imitation 
port  added  to  a gravy  has  as  disastrous  an  etfect  as  the  contents  of  a 
blacking  bottle,  but  that  mock  sherry  is  a still  more  horrible  compound. 
The  moral  is,  use  genuine  wine,  or  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Taking 
the  wines  in  common  use,  first  a word  on  Port.  Always  keej)  a bottle 
handy  in  which  to  put  the  dregs  from  wine  decanted  for  the  table.  In 
time  they  will  settle  considerably,  and  serve  excellently  for  such  dishes  as 
jugged  hare,  venison,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  Salmi  sauce,  and  many  others 
that  are  served  with  game  ; and  for  purees  and  soups  of  hare  and  other 
game,  or  of  brown  meat.  Sherry  should  bo  a golden  wine,  not  a pale,  dry 
variety.  When,  very  good  it  may  be  used  in  jdace  of  Madeira.  The  latter 
is  particularly  recommended  for  the  rich  brown  sauces  that  are  sometimes 
.served  with  calf’s  head ; it  is  also  the  wine  par  excellence  for  mock  or 
real  turtle  soup.  The  dregs  of  these  two  wines  may  be  bottled  together. 
For  clear  gra\des,  of  course  the  clear  wine  is  wanted;  the  dregs  will  only 
answer  for  those  that  are  thickened.  Claret  is  a useful  wine  in  the  kitchen. 
It  need  not  be  a high-priced  brand,  but  it  must  be  sound  ; a “ \duegary  ” 
wine  is  very  often  destructive  to  the  flavour  of  the  entire  dish.  Burgundy 
may  often  take  the  place  of  port  in  a dish  ; so  may  a good  claret ; but  in 
such  cases  a little  extra  flavouring  and  body  must  be  given  to  the  sauce  or 
gravy.  For  instance,  if  fruit  jelly  is  an  ingredient,  supposing  a tea- 
spoonful to  a glass  of  port,  one  might  nearly  double  it  for  the  same 
measure  of  claret  or  Burgundy.  Light  Wines. — In  many  recipes  in  this 
work  the  tern  “light  wine”  is  used,  and  much  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  cook,  and  the  materials  at  command.  The  French  wines 
of  tlie  white  class,  Chablis,  Hock,  Sauterne,  and  others,  may  be  used  for 
many  fish  sauces.  The  same  wines,  to  which  may  be  added  Marsala,  are 
frequently  used  by  French  cooks  in  gravies  for  braised  beef  and  similar 
dislies.  If  at  any  time  Marsala  is  used  in  place  of  sherry,  a better  wine  is 
needed  than  for  such  dishes  as  are  only  dependent  upon  the  lightest  of 
these  wines  for  their  flavour  ; that  is  to  say,  while  a very  cheap  one  might 
suffice  for  a marinade  of  fish,  somefhing  better  would  be  wanted  in  making 
the  gravy  for  beef  fillets  or  veal  cutlets. 

Finally,  we  would  add  that  all  the  stocks  given  under  Stochs  and 
Soups  can  be  utilised  for  sauces,  in  high-class  recipes  choosing  Nos,  16 
and  17  for  the  principal  kinds  of  brown  sauces. 
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Curry  Gravy. — (See  Gravy  a la 
Diable.)  Make  in  the  same  way, 
omitting  the  wine,  and  adding  a table- 
spoonful or  more  of  curry  sauce,  sold 
in  bottles.  Keep  this  sauce  well 
corked,  or  it  quickly  loses  strength. 
In  place  of  the  latter  a teaspoonful  of 
good  curry-paste  mixed  with  a little 
stock  can  be  used. 

This  is  useful  for  meat,  poultry, 
game,  or  fish,  and  can  be  used  in  many 
ways. 

Gravy  d,  la  Diable. — Required  : 
half  a pint  of  clear  brown  stock  (No.  6, 
7,  or  8),  half  an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret,  a teaspoonful 
of  French  mustard,  a dessertspoonful 
of  Worcester  sauce,  and  a little  soluble 
cayenne,  with  salt  to  taste,  and  a few 
drops  of  soy. 

Mix  the  thickening  with  the  claret, 
add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and 
boil  for  a few  minutes.  Serve  with 
kidneys,  steaks,  &c.,  or  with  grilled 
fish.  For  a hotter  sauce,  increase  the 
Worcester  sauce,  or  boil  a few  cap- 
sicum seeds  in  the  gravy. 

Another  way. — Add  a fried  shalot 
to  the  gravy,  and  substitute  port  for 
claret ; boil  and  skim  weU,  and  strain 
through  a pointed  strainer. 

Gravy  ^ la  Game.— Mix  to- 
gether the  following  ingredients : one 
ounce  of  arrowroot,  one  pint  of  stock 
(No.  4),  one  teaspoonful  each  of  red  cur- 
rant jelly  and  tomato  pulp,  one  table- 
spoonful of  claret,  the  same  measure 
of  port,  a few  drops  of  lemon-juice 
and  a bunch  of  herbs  (thyme,  parsley, 
bay-leaf,  and  marjoram),  one  onion 
cut  up  small,  and  a few  drops  of 
tarragon  vinegar. 

First  blend  the  arrowroot  with  the 
stock,  then  put  in  all  the  rest.  Cover, 
and  leave  for  a time,  when  they  will 
be  warm,  then  bring  slowly  to  the 
boil,  stirring  all  the  time,  strain,  and 
add  a little  salt.  When  straining, 
press  the  debris  well  to  get  out  the 


flavour.  Put  the  herbs  and  onion  in 
the  stock-pot. 

This  is  useful  for  kidney  and  brown 
meats  generally ; it  may  be  served 
with  the  meat,  or  the  latter  may  be 
stewed,  or  re-heated  in  the  gravy. 
Cold  game  may  also  be  re-heated  in  it. 

Gravy  for  Ducks.— (*See  Gravy 
FOR  Goose.)  Make  it  in  the  same 
way,  using  the  giblets  of  the  duck ; 
or,  if  they  are  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses, fry  some  mixed  vegetables  and 
herbs,  including  a few  sage-leaves,  in 
hot  fat;  add  stock  No.  4 or  8,  and 
boil  for  an  hoiu',  then  strain  and 
thicken  a little,  and  add  a good  season- 
ing of  salt,  pepper,  and  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Both  to  this  and 
gravy  for  geese  a spoonful  of  mustard 
can  be  added,  either  with  or  without 
wine.  Put  in  a little  browning  and 
ketchup  or  sauce  also. 

Apple  sauce  is  usuallj'  served  in 
addition  to  the  gravy,  but  if  not  re- 
quired, an  apple  may  be  grated  and 
boiled  in  the  gravy,  in  which  case 
enough  thickening  to  bind  the  whole 
well  must  be  used ; a tomato  can  be 
put  in  instead  of  the  apple. 

Gravy  for  Baked  Fish. — This 
is  a plain  gravy.  Take  the  fish  from 
the  tin,  sa5"  a haddock,  plaice,  or  piece 
of  cod-fish ; pour  oil  the  fat,  then 
shake  in  a teaspoonful'  of  browned 
flour  ; add  half  a pint  of  fish  stock  or 
water,  a tablespoonful  of  brown  vinegar, 
a teaspoonful  of  ketchup  or  store  sauce, 
with  a little  salt ; stir  well,  scraping 
the  tin,  then  hoil  up,  and  pour  through 
a strainer  round  the  fish.  This  is 
sufficient  for  two  lbs.  of  fish.  Or,  add 
to  the  water  a little  herbal  vinegar  or 
pickle  vinegar,  in  place  of  the  ketchup. 
A teaspoonful  each  of  French  mustard 
andchutney , or  a little  anchovj’^  essence, 
may  be  used  in  place  of  vinegar,  if 
preferred. 

Gravy  for  Boast  Fowl, 

Plain. — Wash  and  put  the  trimmings 
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of  the  fowl  (the  neck,  &c.,  and,  if  not 
eaten  with  the  bird,  the  liver  and 
gizzard)  in  a saucepan,  with  a few  bits 
of  vegetable,  the  ordinary  sorts  {see 
Stocks  and  Soi  l’s),  and  a sprig  of 
thyme  and  parsley ; add  a pint  or 
more  of  stock  No.  1 or  2,  or  for  a 
better  gravy  No.  4,  a few  black 
peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two,  and 
an  ounce  of  lean  ham,  with  a small 
piece  of  milt  and  a very  little  salt. 
Boil  for  two  to  three  hours  ; strain, 
and  add  more  stock  to  make  up  the 
required  (juantity.  Thicken  with 
corn-flour,  a dessertspoonful  to  the 
pint,  or  brown  rou.x  or  browned  flour ; 
add  a few  drops  of  browning  or  a 
pinch  of  “ granular  salt,”  and  a tea- 
spoonful, or  less,  of  store  sauce  or 
ketchup. 

For  a richer  gravy  fry  the  ham  and 
vegi'tables  before  adding  the  stock  ; a 
tomato  makes  it  much  nicer,  or  some 
liquor  from  tinned  tomatoes  in  place  of 
some  of  the  stock. 

Gravy  for  Boast  Fowl, 
Biich.. — Use  stock  No.  0 or  7 ; it 
need  not  be  clarified.  Boil  the  neck, 
&c.,  in  a small  quantity  for  several 
hours,  strain,  and  add  as  much  more 
as  is  required.  Thicken  and  flavour 
as  above  directed. 

Make  gi'avy  for  turkey  in  the  same 
way. 

Gravy  for  Boast  Goose.— 

Fry  the  giblets  with  an  onion,  sliced, 
a bunch  of  herbs,  a couple  of  sage- 
leaves,  and  some  black  peppercorns, 
in  hot  fat  until  brown ; add  a quart  of 
common  brown  stock,  and  boil  for  two 
or  three  hours ; then  strain,  add  more 
stock  to  make  up  the  quantity  re- 
quired, season,  and  thicken  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  roux  to  the  pint ; add, 
if  liked,  a glass  of  claret  or  port ; re- 
heat, but  do  not  boil  after  this  is  put 
in. 

The  giblets  ■will  make  a separate 
dish  (see  recipes  under  Goose).  For  a 
richer  gravy,  use  stock  No.  6,  7,  8, 
or  one  of  the  stocks  for  Gravies. 
(See  also  Gravy  a la  Diable.) 


Gravy  for  Goslings.— Boil  a 
pint  of  stock  (No.  6 or  7)  with  a fried 
onion  and  a sage-leaf  or  two,  for  ten 
minutes ; season,  and  strain.  Thi.s  is 
preferably  served  unthickened,  but  a 
little  aiTowroot  can  be  put  in.  It 
should  not  be  so  dark  or  so  fully 
flavoured  as  gravy  for  geese  that  are 
full  grown. 

Gra'vy  for  Hare  (see  Gravy 
I’OR  Boast  Rabbit)  that  wiU  answer 
for  a plain  dish.  For  clear  gravy,  see 
Gravy,  Clear,  eor  Roast  Rabbit, 
but  use  port  (the  dregs  should  be  kept 
for  thick  gravies)  ; add  a little  tomato 
vinegar,  and  season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  lemon- juice. 

For  a thick  gravy,  add  the  liver, 
and  if  liked,  some  of  the  blood. 
(See  Hare.) 

Gravy,  German,  for  Hare 

and  game  generally. — Required  : a 
large  onion,  a bay-leaf,  and  a sprig  of 
parsley  and  basil,  browned  in  butter, 
a tablespoonful  each  of  vdnegar,  black 
cuirant  jam,  and  port,  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  and  some  stock. 

Rut  a pint  of  stock  (No.  16)  in  a 
steW-pan  with  all  the  above,  wine 
excepted,  boil  and  skim,  and  thicken 
with  a hit  of  roux  the  size  of  a nut, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot ; boil 
up,  . add  the  wine,  cover  for  five 
minutes,  then  serve  in  a hot  sauce-boat. 

Gravy,  German,  for  Sidney, 
ILiver,  See. — Use  any  brown  stock 
for  this ; to  each  pint  put  a minced 
tomato,  a teaspoonful  of  caper  vinegar, 
and  the  same  of  pickled  shalot  or 
onion,  minced ; season  well,  boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  pour  through  a 
strainer  round  the  meat. 

Gravy,  Plain,  for  Hashes, 
IVCinces,  &C. — We  will  suppose 
that  the  remains  of  a “ cold  shoulder  ” 
are  to  be  hashed,  and  that  a pound  of 
meat  is  handy.  For  the  gravy,  take  a 
pint  of  stock  ffbm  the  stock-pot,  or 
made  from  the  bone  of  the  joint.  Put 
an  ounce  of  clarified  fat  in  a pan ; 
when  hot,  add  a minced  onion  and  any 
vegetable  trimmings,  and  a bunch  of 
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herbs  ; brown  these  well,  add  the  stock, 
and  boil  up.  Cook  for  a while,  then 
strain  ; put  the  gravy  in  a pan,  and  add 
a little  thickening  of  corn-flour,  about 
a level  tablespoonful ; boil  for  a few 
niinutes,  then  season  to  taste,  and  add 
a little  ketchup  or  store  sauce,  or  any 
kind  of  flavoured  vinegar.  For  beef, 
browned  flour  can  be  used,  or  roux  is 
better  still. 

Gravy,  Superior,  for  Hashes, 

&C. — Use  stock  No.  4,  and  after 
cooking  the  vegetables  in  it  as  above, 
strain,  and  add  enough  roux  to  make 
it  as  thick  as  good  cream,  with  a little 
colouring  and  sauce  or  ketchup.  A 
spoonful  of  tomato  pulp  or  conserve  is 
an  improvement  to  gravies  of  this  sort, 
and  tomato  vinegar  is  useful ; it  is  a 
good  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour ; 
herbal  or  spiced  vinegar  in  moderation 
also  give  an  appetising  “ twang.”  If 
fpr  beef,  the  gravy  should  be  darker 
than  for  mutton. 

Gravy,  Plain,*  for  Joints.— 

Pour  the  fat  from  the  tin  carefully  ; 
rinse  out  the  tin  with  boiling  water, 
or  stock*  from  bones,  scraping  all 
the  time  with  a spoon,  until  every 
particle  of  the  concentrated  gravy  has 
been  removed  ; each  little  brown  speck 
represents  the  essence  of  the  meat. 
Continue  to  stir  until  dissolved  and 
the  liquid  becomes  uniform  in  colour  ; 
then  put  it  in  a small  saucepan,  with 
a little  salt,  re-heat  it,  but  it  need  not 
quite  boil,  and  pour  it  through  a 
pointed  strainer,  round,  but  not  over 
the  meat,  reserving  the  greater  portion 
for  the  tureen,  which  should  be  as  hot 
as  possible.  If  properly  miade,  this 
will  be  dark  enough  for  most  people, 
but  if  a deeper  colour  is  desired,  it 
may  be  imparted  by  granular  browning 
salt ; it  gives  no  unpleasant  flavour, 
but  if  used,  no  other  salt  need  be 
added.  If  a slightly  thickened  gravy 
is  liked,  dredge  a morsel  of  flour  on 
the  tin,  and  brown  it  in  the  oven,  or 
in  front  of  the  fire  before  the  water  is 


* A broth  from  a bone  is  here  referred  to 
not  stock-pot  liquor. 


added,  then  just  boil  up ; browned 
flour  is  preferable  to  raw  flour.  For  a 
joint  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  boil 
the  skin  of  a bit  of  onion  in  the  gravy: 
it  will  colour  and  flavour  it.  This 
gravy  is  suitable  for  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton ; veal  gravy  is  differently 
made,  being  generally  thickened  and 
flavoured.  {See  below.) 

Gravy  for  Hoast  Pheasant. 

— Some  good  stock  is  required,  as 
No.  16.  To  a pint  add  a bit  of  glaze 
the  size  of  a nut,  a few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  or  more  of  Fumet  of 
GAME(q.v  ).  Boil  up,  and  serve.  For 
a plainer  gravy,  use  stock  No.  4 or  5 ; 
season  it,  and  thicken  with  arrowroot 
or  brown  roux.  To  all  gravies  for 
game,  the  bones,  however  small  in 
quantity,  of  any  cooked  game  or  poultry 
should  be  added  to  the  stock,  to  give  a 
fresh  gamy  flavour.  Make  gravy  for 
Partridges  in  the  same  way. 

Gravy  for  Sucking  Pig.— A 

gravy  made  by  pouring  some  stock  in 
the  pan,  and  boiling  it  up  with  that 
from  the  pig,  is  generally  liked ; a deli- 
cately flavoured  stock,  preferably  from 
veal,  should  be  used.  Various  kinds 
of  sauce  are  served  with  sucking  pig 
(q.v.).  A little  lemon-juice  should  be 
put  in  the  gravy  to  counteract  the 
richness  of  the  dish. 

Gravy  for  Hoast  Pork.— 

Make  a gravy  in  the  dripping-pan 
with  bone  stock,  or  stock  No.  I or  2. 
If  liked  thickened,  put  a little  flour  in 
the  tin  first,  and  let  it  brown.  Boil 
up,  add  salt  and  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  strain  it  round  the  meat.  Lemon- 
juice,  tomato  vinegar,  chutney,  or 
curry-sauce,  may  be  put  in  pork  gravy  ; 
a small  quantity  only  of  either  kind 
will  give  the  required  piquancy,  and 
render  it  more  digestible. 

Gravy  for  Hoast  Habbit.— 

After  pouring  away  the  fat,  put  in  the 
tin  a pint  or  so  of  stock  (No.  4 or  5), 
with  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste ; add  a gill  or  thereabouts  of 
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brown  sauce,  or  thicken  with  roux  or 
browned  flour  to  the  thickness  of 
cream  ; colour,  and  add  a few  drops  of 
flavoured  vinegar  if  a piquant  gravy 
is  liked.  A hit  of  red  currant  jelly 
and  a tahlespoonful  of  port  or  claret 
should  he  put  in  if  a good  grav}’  is 
rc(iuired.  Guavy  a la  Game  may 
also  he  served  with  this. 

Gravy,  Clear,  for  Roast 
Rabbit. — Pour  the  fat  from  the 
haking-tin ; pour  into  it  a pint  of 
stock  (No.  16),  hoil  it  up,  and  add  a 
glas.s  of  claret,  sherry,  or  JIadeira ; 
strain  a little  round  the  rabbit,  and 
serve  the  rest  in  a sauce-boat.  A 
slight  thickening  of  arrowroot  may  he 
used,  if  preferred  ; many  people  object 
to  a thin  gravjq  however  good  it  may 
he. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Veal.— There 
are  many  wa}'s  of  preparing  this ; 
generally,  for  a plain  family  dinner  a 
thick  gravy  is  preferi'cd.  To  make  a 
good  one,  pour  away  the  fat  from  the 
tin,  and  add  some  veal  stock,  made 
from  hones  or  from  beef  and  veal 
hones,  about  a pint  to  a small  joint; 
scrape  the  tin  well,  then  add  a little 
brown  roux  to  make  it  as  thick  as 
cream ; hoil  up  well,  and  flavour  with 
store  sauce  or  ketchup,  or  add  a little 
vinegar  and  soy.  A small  quantity  of 
glaze  or  extract  of  meat  is  a further 
improvement,  and  for  better  gravy  use 
stock  No.  6. 

Another  tcay. — Make  a tureen  of 
plain  melted  butter  ; add  a little  stock, 
and  hoil  up  in  the  tin ; put  in  a spoon- 
ful of  browning.  The  melted  butter 
should  be  made  with  veal-hone  stock, 
or  any  trimmings  of  the  joint  can  he 
stewed  down  with  a hit  of  ham  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  paler  in  colour  than 
the  above. 

Another  way. — Boil  up  in  the  tin 
half  a pint  of  any  ordinar}'  plain  stock, 
then  put  in  a little  brown  sauce  to 
make  it  the  desired  thickness  ; season 
to  taste,  and  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
mushroom- juice  or  cook  a mushroom 
or  two  in  the  stock.  A squeeze  of 
lemon -juice  improves  veal  gravy. 


Gravy  for  Veal,  Hashes, 
hlinces,  &c. — (&e  Entkees  and 
Made  Dishes,  and  Cold  Meat 
Cookery.) 

Gravy  for  Venison,  Plain.— 

Use  any  odd  pieces  of  the  neck  or  the 
trimmings  of  the  joint ; cut  it  up,  and 
add  to  a pound  a pint  and  a half  of 
weak  mutton  stock  from  bones  or  the 
liquor  from  boiled  mutton  ; put  in  a 
little  siilt  and  a few  white  peppercorns, 
bring  to  the  boil,  skim,  and  sinimer 
for  two  hours,  then  strain  for  use. 

Gravy  for  Venison,  Rich.— 

Use  a richer  mutton  stock,  and  add 
two  ounces  of  lean  ham ; simmer  as 
above  described,  with  the  same  weight 
of  meat,  &c. 

Gravy  for  Venison,  Sweet. 

— Required : a glass  of  port,  a table- 
spoonful of  red  currant  jelly,  a strip 
of  lemon-peel,  half  a pint  of  gravy  as 
in  the  preceding  recipe,  a pinch  of  salt 
and  pepper.  Mix  in  a saucepan,  boil 
up,  skim,  and  serve.  A morsel  of  glaze 
may  be  added,  and  tomato  jelly  may 
be  substituted  for  the  red  currant  jelly. 

Gravy,  Orange,  for  Wild 
Duck,  &c.  — Rut  a minced  shalot  on 
to  boil  in  a pint  of  stock  (No.  6,  7,  or  8). 
Add  the  thin  rind  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  a little  salt,  a few  pepper- 
corns, a clove,  and  a strip  of  lemon- 
rind,  a few  leaves  of  basil  and  thyme, 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes  ; then  add 
the  juice  of  half  the  orange  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon -juice,  a glass 
of  claret  or  port,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne ; re-heat,  hut  do  not  quite 
boil  this,  then  strain  through  a hot 
strainer.  For  a milder  flavour,  use 
loss  rind,  or  boil  it  before  adding  it. 

Gravy,  American,  for  Wild 
Fowl. — To  a gravy  made  as  above 
an  extra  quantity  of  port  is  added, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  black  currant 
jelly.  The  flavour  is  good,  so  is  the 
colour,  and  such  a gravy  “goes  ” with 
game  of  most  kinds. 

Gravy  for  Wild  Fowl,  teal, 
widgeon,  and  pigeons,  may  be  made  as 
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for  Pheasant.  Or  a slightly  thick- 
ened gTavy,  from  stock  No.  16  or  17, 
flavoured  -with  orange-juice  or  lemon- 
juice  and  wine,  either  sherry,  Madeira, 


claret,  or  port,  is  suitable.  Ortolans 
and  quails  may  be  similarly  served. 
{See  Game  and  recipe  for  Fumet  of 
Game.) 


HOT  SAUCES— MEAT,  POULTRY,  GAME,  AND  PISH. 


Anchovy  Sauce.— The  simplest 
method  is  to  mix  a tablespoonful  (more 
or  less,  according  to  taste)  of  essence  of 
anchovies  with  a pint  of  melted  butter. 
Or  anchovy  paste,  sold  in  pots,  may  be 
used,  but  then  a few  drops  of  colouring- 
will  be  wanted. 

Anchovy  Sauce  for  Beef 
Steak.  — Mix  half  a pint  of  brown 
sauce  with  a tahlespoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  and  a lump  of  anchovy  butter 
the  size  of  a walnut ; heat  it  carefully, 
add  a little  carmine,  and  serve  hot. 

A very  good  sauce  is  made  as  above, 
with  the  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of 
bruised  capers  and  a tablespoonful  of 
cucumber  cut  into  dice  (or  it  may  be 
pulped),  after  cooking  in  a little 
butter  until  tender ; it  is  called  an- 
chovy sauce  piquante. 

Apple  Sauce.— Peel,  core,  and 
quarter  a pound  of  good  cooking 
apples  ; put  them  in  a jar  with  a little 
water,-just  to  keep  them  from  burning  ; 
cook  them,  covered,  in  the  oven  to  a 
pulp,  then  add  enough  sugar  to  sweeten, 
a little  lemon-juice,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg ; rub 
through  a sieve,  and  re-heat  for  use. 
If  more  convenient,  the  fruit  may  he 
boiled  in  a saucepan.  For  a plain 
sauce,  leave  out  the  butter,  and  heat  to 
a pulp  without  sieving.  A vegetable 
masher  (called  a potato  masher)  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Asparagus  Sauce. — Cut  the 

green  tops  ot  asparagus  into  half-inch 
lengths,  wash  them,  and  boil  quickly 
until  tender ; then  drain,  and  put  them 
at  the  instant  of  serving  into  some 
bechamel  or  good  melted  butter,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon- juice.  The  sauce 
must  not  stand,  or  the  asparagus  will 


change  colour.  There  should  he  a gill 
andahalf  of  the  asparagus  points,  before 
boiling,  to  each  half  pint  of  sauce. 

Another  way. — Use  the  water  in 
which  the  asparagus  is  boiled  to  make 
the  sauce.  (For  the  method  of  making, 
see  Asparagus  Puree  dressed  in  Vege- 
tables.) 

Bechamel  Sauce. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  as  well  as  most 
useful  of  all  the  sauces ; it  is  always 
popular,  and  worth  making  well.  Be- 
chamel should  be  cream)q  therefore 
cream  is  a "principal  ingredient.  There 
are  many  methods  of  preparing  this 
sauce,  and  some  are  of  a very  complicated 
nature.  The  following  is  as  simple  as 
is  consistent  with  so  rich  a sauce  : — ■ 
First,  the  stock,  which  must  he  strong 
and  white.  Veal,  poultry,  and  ham 
form  the  foundation  ; a pound  each  of 
the  meats  and  from  two  to  four  ounces 
of  ham  to  two  pints  and  a half  of  water 
will  serve  as  a guide  to  proportions  ; 
and  although  fresh  poultry  is  preferable 
(and  it  may  he  cheaper  to  buy  an  old 
fowl  on  purpose  when  large  quantities 
are  needed),  still,  cooked  poultry  can 
he  used  (the  remains  of  a boiled  fowl, 
for  instance) ; and  for  a small  portion 
of  bechamel,  if  the  larder  contains  a 
hone  or  two  only  of  a fowl,  -with  a 
scrap  of  fresh  veal  or  a hone,  and  a 
morsel  of  lean  bacon,  anyone  may 
readily  indulge  in  the  desired  luxury. 
First  lay  the  meats  as  above  in  a pan, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  vegetables 
as  given  in  Stock  No.  9 ; add  a little 
of  the  water,  and  bring  to  the  boil ; add 
the  rest  by  degrees,  with  a pinch  of 
salt  now  and  again,  and  when  the 
whole  is  added,  cover,  and  cook  for 
eight  or  nine  hours ; leave  it  to  cool, 
then  free  it  from  fat  and  sediment. 
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"When  ro(iuii-ed,  put  a pint  and  a half 
in  a pan  with  a few  button  mush- 
rooins,  a morsel  of  carrot  and  turnip, 
salt  and  white  pepi)crcorns,  a bit  of 
mace,  thyme,  parsley,  and  bay-leaf ; 
cover,  and  boil  gently  until  reduced  to 
a pint,  then  strain  it,  and  add  an  equal 
measure  of  boiling  cream.  This  makes 
a quart,  which  may  be  thickened  in 
cither  of  three  ways.  First,  add  white 
roux  ; or,  melt  thi-ee  ounces  of  butter 
in  a siiucepan,  and  mi.x  with  it  three 
ounces  of  fine  dry  flour ; let  it  cook 
without  browning,  add  the  liquid,  and 
boil  up ; or,  use  arrowroot,  about  three 
ounces,  and  stir  in  the  same  weight  of 
butter.  After  the  final  boil  up,  tarn mj' 
the  sauce,  and  re- heat  before  serving. 
This  is  rich  creamy  bechamel,  and  in 
future  recipes  will  be  thus  referred  to  ; 
when  thick  bechamel  is  mentioned,  the 
same  sauce  made  thicker  is  intended — 
two  ounces  each  of  flour  and  butter  or 
roux  in  proportion  being  used  to  each 
half  pint.  This  serves  for  masking 
various  dishes. 

Bechamel  (Economical).  — 

For  a pint  of  sauce,  take  half  a pint  of 
white  stock,  but  do  not  boil  it  down ; 
simmer  the  vegetables  in  half  a pint  of 
milk  and  water,  mixed  until  flavoured, 
then  strain ; mix  in  the  stock,  add 
milk  to  make  up  a pint  in  all,  then 
thicken  as  above,  making  it  creamy  or 
thick,  as  desired.  The  light  part  of  the 
carrot  only  is  used. 

Bechamel  Maigre. — This  is 
made  as  above,  but  no  stock  is  used. 
Take  a gill  of  water  and  three  gills  of 
milk  ; cook  the  vegetables  in  the  water, 
strain,  add  the  boiling  milk,  then 
thicken  and  finish  as  above.  For  this 
and  the  preceding  a hair  sieve  will  do 
in  place  of  a tammy. 

Black  Butter.—Melt  in  a fry- 
ing-pan three  ounces  of  butter,  and  let 
it  become  a rich  brown ; it  must  not 
become  literally  black  butter,  or  it 
would  be  burnt  butter.  I n another  pan 
heat  a tablespoonful  each  of  chopped 
capers  and  their  vinegar,  French 
vinegar,  and  Harvey  sauce.  Take  the 
butter  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the 


contents  of  the  second  pan  ; add  a 
pinch  of  pepper,  and  serve  in  a hot 
sauce-boat. 

The  capers  may  bo  omitted,  and 
some  sprigs  of  parsley  added ; they 
should  be  thrown  into  the  hot  butter; 
a second  will  crisp  them.  Sometimes 
a little  ketchup  is  added. 

Serve  with  skate  or  other  fish, 
poached  eggs,  or  caK’s  brains. 

Bordelaise  Sauce. — Eequired  : 
half  a pint  of  stock  (Nos.  6 or  7),  a gill 
and  a half  of  claret,  seasoning,  and 
thickening.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Rub  a saucepan  across  the  bottom 
with  a clove  of  garlic ; put  in  a bit  of 
mace  and  half  an  inch  of  stick  cinna- 
mon, a good  pinch  of  cayenne,  then 
add  the  stock ; boil  until  a fourth  re- 
duced, then  strain,  and  add  the  claret. 
!Mix  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
arrowroot  to  a smooth  paste,  add  it 
very  gradually,  and  boil  up.  It  should 
look  like  thin  treacle,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  stock  be  clear  of  fat  and 
sediment,  as,  though  a thickened  sauce, 
it  should  be  bright. 

Serve  with  fish.  (&«  also  Entkee.s.) 

Bread  Sauce. — Required  : a pint 
of  milk,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a small  onion  or 
shalot,  two  cloves,  six  crushed  white 
peppercorns,  a couple  or  three-  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  and  half  a pint  of 
bread-crumbs. 

Prepare  the  crumbs  by  rubbing  some 
white  bread  of  a few  days  old  through 
a sieve ; put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
the  other  ingredients,  stir  until  the 
sauce  boils,  then  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time ; then 
take  out  the  onion,  and  serve.  If  a 
mild  onion  flavour  is  hked,  parboil  or 
scald  it  before  adding  it  to  the  sauce. 
If  a verj'  thick  sauce  is  liked,  increase 
the  quantity  of  the  crumbs ; and  if 
time  is  an  object,  the  milk  may  be 
boiled  and  poured  over  the  bread. 
After  standing  covered  for  half  an 
hour,  it  only  need  be  stirred  j ust  to  the 
boil. 

Bread  Sauce  (Vegetarian). 
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■ — Use  whole-Tneal  bread,  and  water  in- 
stead of  milk  ; brown  an  ounce  of  flour 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  together  in  a 
pan,  mix  in  a fried  onion  and  a clove 
or  two,  add  the  water  and  crumbs,  and 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; colour 
with  browning,  or  put  in  a little  ket- 
chup or  vinegar.  Sometimes  sage  or 
other  herb  is  added,  and  the  onion,  if 
finely  chopped,  may  be  left  in  the 
sauce.  Eemove  the  cloves  before  serv- 
ing. 

Brown  Banco. — In  the  prepara- 
tion of  dinners  including  a variety  of 
dishes  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
make  a start  without  a supply  of  sauce, 
such  as  the  following.  Besides,  there 
are  almost  every-day  uses  for  it  in 
houses  where  little  dishes  are  the 
rule : a “ ladleful  of  brown  sauce  ” 
enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many 
things ; and  we  recommend  the  first 
recipe  as  one  likely  to  meet  ordinary 
requiiements,  and  which  we  will  call 

Brown  Sance,  Standard, 

No.  1.  — Put  a quart  or  more  of  brown 
stock  (No.  4)  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
tomato  sliced  and  a bunch  of  herbs ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  add  some  brown 
roux,  four  ounces  to  the  quart,  by  de- 
grees ; continue  to  boil,  and  skim  so  long 
as  it  throws  up  any  fat ; when  clear, 
tammy  it,  and  set  aside  for  use.  In 
cold  weather  a good  supply  may  be 
made,  as  if  boiled  up  occasionally  it 
will  keep  well.  In  recipes  throughout 
this  work  wherever  “ brown  sauce  ” is 
mentioned,  the  above  is  intended,  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  following  is 
richer,  and  will  be  referred  to  as 

Brown  Sauce  No.  2.— Substi- 
tute stock  No.  16  (page  30),  and  make 
the  sauce  exactly  as  above.  When 
roux  is  not  at  hand,  use  equal  parts  of 
flour  and  butter,  and  fry  to  a rich 
brown  (with  a slice  of  onion) ; two 
ounces  and  a half  of  each  will  be  re- 
ciuired,  and  the  sauce  must  be  boiled 
well. 

Brown  Sauce,  Vegetarian. 

— Required  : one  ounce  of  butter,  one 
ounce  of  flour,  one  or  two  mushrooms. 


a bunch  of  herbs,  one  pint  of  water, 
a crust  of  bread,  one  onion,  two  cloves, 
a teaspoonful  of  walnut  ketchup. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Put  the  crust  of  bread,  after  toasting 
it,  in  the  water  ; when  a good  colour, 
strain  it.  Melt  the  butter,  fry  in  it 
the  onion,  flour,  mushrooms,  and  herbs ; 
add  the  water,  boil  for  half  an  hoiir, 
put  in  salt  and  pepper  and  the  ketchup, 
then  strain  and  use. 

No.  2. — This  is  a piquant  sauce. 
Fry  together  the  vegetables  as  above, 
with  a tomato ; add  the  water  (un- 
coloured), and  a tablespoonful  each  of 
tomato  vinegar  and  caper  vinegar ; boil 
for  half  an  hour,  then  season  and 
strain.  The  vegetable  stocks,  as  used 
for  soups,  may  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  these  sauces ; and  to  the  last  named 
some  chopped  capers,  gherkins,  or 
parsley  may  be  added. 

Suitable  for  ser\  ing  with  boiled  rice 
or  macaroni,  boiled  and  stewed  lentils, 
peas  and  beans,  baked  onions,  and 
many  other  dishes.  (See  Rice,  Maca- 
KONi,  AND  Vegetables  ) 

Burdwan  Sauce.— Put  in  a 

stew-pan  half  a pint  of  stock  (No.  7), 
or  any  similar ; add  a teaspoonful  of 
soy,  the  same  of  cucumber  vinegar, 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  lemon  pickle  ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  tamm}' ; put 
back  in  the  pan,  with  a.  teaspoonf  ui  of 
extract  of  meat  and  a gill  of  brown 
sauce ; boil  for  a few  minutes,  and 
serve  hot.  {See  Entrees  and  Game 
AND  Poultry  for  the  various  uses  of 
this  sauce.) 

Butter,  Melted.  — “ So-called 
melted  butter  is  the  onlj'  sauce  with 
which  many  people  are  acquainted, 
and  the  majority  have  never  tasted  it 
at  all,”  was  the  apparently  paradoxical 
sentence  which  met  our  eye  a short 
time  ago  ; it  was  the  expression  of  a 
chef,  and  there  is  doubtless  much  truth 
in  it.  Of  course,  a good  deal  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  melted  butter,  and 
which  is  sometimes  very  thick  and 
lump3",  and  often  made  with  milk,  has 
no  connection  with  the  sauce  which 
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boars  the  above  title.  Wo  know  that 
oiled  hatter  is  literally  melted  butter  ; 
and  authorities  never  tire  of  telling  us 
that  there  should  be  less  of  flour  and 
water  than  of  butter.  Such  a sauce 
is,  however,  too  rich  and  expensive  for 
most  people.  Then  we  are  told  that 
the  sauce  should  never  boil,  or  the 
flavour  suffers ; this,  though,  is  mis- 
leading, for  the  flour  would  then  have 
a raw  taste.  We  think  that  the 
difficulty  may  bo  overcome  by  adopting 
the  method  given  in  the  following 
recipes.  The  result  will  be  a sauce 
neither  oily,  lumpy,  nor  raw. 

Butter,  Melted,  No.  1.  (very 
plain). — i\Ielt  in  a very  clean  pan  an 
ounce  of  butter  ; put  an  ounce  of  flour 
through  a sieve,  stir  it  with  a wooden 
spoon  into  the  butter,  then  add 
gradually  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
cold  water,  stirring  all  the  time  in 
one  direction  until  it  boils.  Stir  for 
a minute  more,  then  take  the  pan  from 
the  tire,  and  put  in,  bit  by  bit,  blend- 
ing each  portion  thoroughly,  another 
ounce  of  butter;  it  is  then  ready  to 
serve  as  it  is,  or  with  added  ingre- 
dients from  which  the  sauce  would 
take  its  name.  A few  drops  of  lemon- 
juice  should  be  added. 

No.  2.— This  is  rich.  Melt  the 
butter,  and  add  flour  as  above ; put  in 
half  a pint  of  water  only,  and  when  it 
boils  take  it  from  the  tire,  and  stir 
in,  as  above  directed,  two  ounces 
more  butter,  or  three  or  four  if  a very 
rich  sauce  is  r equired  ; add  a pinch  of 
salt  off  the  fire.  If  anything  richer 
is  wanted,  use  Oiled  Butter.  When 
for  boiled  fish  or  meat,  use  the  stock 
in  place  of  water,  but  first  boil  it  and 
skim  it  well,  and  let  it  cool  before 
adding,  or  the  sauce  is  liable  to  become 
lumpy ; made  as  advised,  it  cannot 
become  lumpy,  but  it  should  be  passed 
through  a fine  strainer  or  tammy  to 
give  smoothness.  Sometimes  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  is  added,  and  some  cooks  put 
in  cream ; but  such  additions  are  not 
necessary.  Milk  should  not  be  used  ; 
that  is  suitable  for  various  white 
sauces,^«of  for  melted  butter. 


Butter,  Oiled.— This  can  be 
served  with  fish,  or  dressed  vegetables, 
asparagus,  artichokes,  &c.  Put  as 
much  butter  as  is  required  into  a very 
delicate  pan  (enamelled  is  best) ; heat 
it  slowly  on  the  hot  plate  of  the  range 
until  it  looks  frothy ; remove  this 
scum,  and  stir  the  butter ; skim  again, 
and  when  it  looks  clear  pour  it  off 
from  the  sediment ; the  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  scum,  which  comes  to 
the  top,  and  the  sediment,  which  goes 
to  the  bottom;  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  does  not  become  burnt.  The 
better  the  butter  the  less  there  will  be 
to  remove,  and  only  good  butter,  the 
very  freshest,  is  suitable  for  this. 

Caper  Sauce. — Required  : half  a 
pint  of  melted  butter,  a tablespoonful 
of  French  capers,  with  half  that 
measure  of  their  vinegar. 

If  for  boiled  mutton,  use  the  liquor 
from  the  pot  for  the  melted  butter ; 
chop  the  capers,  and  add  them  with 
the  vinegar  after  the  sauce  is  boiled  ; 
it  will  have  more  flavour  than  if  they 
are  used  whole. 

Caper  Sauce,  Brown.— Use  a 

gill  each  of  Browk  Sauce  and  ordinary 
stock,  as  No.  4 ; bring  them  to  the 
boil,  add  capers  and  vinegar  as  above, 
and  if  for  high-class  dishes,  a tea- 
spoonful of  sherry  or  Madeira  and  the 
same  measure  of  extract  of  meat. 

This  is  useful  for  grilled  meats,  &c. 
It  may  also  be  served  with  fish,  then 
fish  stock  should  bo  put  in  in  place 
of  No.  4.  If  for  baked  fish,  add  the 
liquor  from  the  tin. 

Capsicum  Sauce.— Required ; 
four  capsicums,  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  French  mustard,  French  vinegar, 
and  hot  chutney,  and  a few  drops  of 
caper  vinegar,  with  salt  to  taste,  and 
a pint  and  a quarter  of  Brown  Sauce. 

Take  the  seeds  from  the  capsicums, 
put  them  in  a little  of  the  sauce  with 
the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes ; add  the  rest  of  the  sauce — 
after  the  first  mixture  has  been  sieved 
to  remove  the  seeds — and  boil  up,  then 
cut  the  capsicums  into  shreds,  and  put 
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them  in ; let  the  sauce  stand  a minute, 
then  serve.  This  is  excellent  with  all 
sorts  of  grilled  meat  and  poultry. 

Note. — Small  capsicums  are  here  referred 

to. 

Carp,  Sauce  for. — This  is  equally 
good  with  any  other  fish  of  the  same 
class.  Eequired  : a gill  each  of  fish 
stock  and  light  wine,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  vinegar  and  lemon-juice,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  grated  horse-radish, 
soy,  and  anchovy  essence. 

Boil  the  horse-radish  in  the  stock, 
then  strain ; add  aU  the  rest,  with 
roux  or  flour  and  butter  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  good  cream ; boil  up,  and  put 
in  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  which  are  often 
condemned  as  worthless  would  be 
relished  if  this,  or  some  such  sauce, 
were  served  with  them.  It  gives 
piquancy  to  a tasteless  fish,  and  renders 
“woolly”  or  “dense”  fish  more  di- 
gestible. 

Carrot  Sauce. — Required:  car- 
rots, brown  sauce,  and  seasoning  as 
below,  butter,  and  tomato. 

Wash,  scrape,  and  grate  the  carrots 
(outer  part  only)  until  there  is  enough 
to  fill  a half -pint  measure  ; put  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
a ripe  tomato  minced,  a bunch  of  herbs 
(thyme,  parsley,  and  bay-leaf),  a pinch 
of  salt  and  sugar,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  crushed  white  peppercorns;  cook 
for  twenty  minutes,  shaking  often ; 
add  a giU  of  good  brown  stock,  and 
boil  until  the  whole  can  be  sieved ; 
return  it  to  the  pan  with  a gill  of 
Bkown  Sauce,  boil  up,  and  serve  with 
steaks,  cutlets,  &c.  By  using  less 
stock  and  more  carrots,  the  sauce .nj^y 
be  converted  into  a puree  for  serving 
in  the  centre  of  a dish  of  cutlets. 

^(See  Dressed  Vegetables.) 

For  a cheap  carrot  sauce  for  boiled 
meat,  add  a teacupful  of  carrots,  boiled 
and  sieved,  to  an  equal  measure  of 
plain  melted  butter. 

Cavaliers’  Sauce. — Required  : 
a pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  chutney,  chopped  capers,  sweet 
pickles  juipceii  qnd  French  mustard;  , 


a dessertspoonful  each  of  tomato  vine- 
gar and  Madeira,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 

Put  the  above  materials,  wine  ex- 
cepted, in  a stew-pan ; bring  to  the 
boil,  add  salt  and  pepper,  then  the 
wine  and  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice ; 
cover,  and  let  it  stand  a few  minutes, 
then  serve. 

This  is  a delicious  sauce ; it  goes 
with  almost  anything ; is  also  useful 
for  re-heating  cold  meat,  game,  and 
fish.  [See  Cavaliers’  Broil.) 

Celery  Sauce. — Take  the  white 
part  from  a couple  of  heads  of  celery. 
Eequired,  in  addition,  some  white 
stock,  white  roux,  and  cream. 

First  wash  the  celery,  remove  all 
green  leaves  and  discoloured  portions  ; 
put  it  in  a stew-pan  with  cold  water 
and  a pinch  of  salt,  bring  just  to  the 
boil,  strain,  and  wash  in  cold  water, 
then  dry  it ; cut  it  up,  and  put  it  on 
to  boil  with  enough  white  stock  (No.  9) 
to  cover  ; cook  until  tender,  then  sieve 
or  tammy  it,  and  put  back  in  the  pan 
with  white  roux  to  thicken,  and  a little 
boiling  cream.  This  should  be  as 
thick  as  Onion  Sauce  (which  see). 
Instead  of  the  cream  and  roux,  a small 
quantity  of  thick  bechamel  maj'  be 
used.  For  a cheaper  sauce,  cook  the 
celer}^  in  plain  white  stock,  and  add 
boiling  milk,  with  corn-flour  or  roux  to 
thicken.  Serve  with  poultry,  veal, 
&c.  For  a hroicn  sauce,  cut  up  the 
celery  (outer  parts),  and  fry  it  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs  and  a shalot ; then  add 
stock  No.  4 and  boil;  when  tender, 
rub  through  a sieve,  then  boil  up,  and 
thicken  in  the  usual  waj’.  Season 
delicately  ; the  celery  flavour  should 
not  be  nullified. 

Cheese  Sauce. — Required  : a 
tablespoonful  of  any  good  dry  English 
cheese,  twice  that  measure  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese ; half  a pint  each  of 
milk  and  medium  white  stock,  a dash 
of  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  salt ; a 
few  drops  of  lemon- juice,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  one 
ounce  of  butter. 

Melt  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour,  add 
the  stoch  and  mijk.  and  hpjl  up ; put 
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in  the  seasoning  and  choose,  and  boat 
Well.  Boat  up  tho  egg  with  a table- 
spoon fitl  of  warm  stock  very  tho- 
roughly ; add  tho  hot  sauco  gradually, 
and  continuo  tho  beating  for  a minuto 
or  two;  serve  at  once,  without  re- 
heating. Kor  a rich  sjiuco,  add  another 
ounce  of  butter  and  a half  gill  of 
cream. 

This  is  very  delicious  with  plainly 
boiled  macaroni  or  rice,  or  with  various 
white  vegetables.  For  a vegetarian 
recipe,  use  all  milk. 

Chestnut  Sauce.— Kcquirod : 

twenty-four  chestnuts,  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  S!ilt,  half  as  much  pepper, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  a gill  each  of 
milk,  cream,  and  good  white  stock, 
either  from  moat  or  poultiy,  and  a 
gnite  of  nutmeg  and  lemon-peel. 

Boast  the  chestnuts,  remove  the 
outer  and  inner  skins,  put  them  in  a 
mortar  with  the  butter  and  seasoning, 
pound,  and  add  the  liquids  by  degTecs; 
put  into  a clean  pan,  bring  to  tho  boil, 
and  serve.  Ur,  add  tho  stock  ami 
milk  to  the  paste,  pass  through  a sieve, 
stir  to  tho  boil,  and  add  tho  boiling 
cream  last  thing.  This  is  the  bettor 
way.  For  a cheaper  sauce,  use  milk 
and  a plain  white  stock  in  equal  parts, 
and  put  in  a spoonful  of  cream  last 
minuto. 

Chestnut  Sauce,  Brown.— 

Proceed  as  above  directed,  using  stock 
Xo.  I,  or  cither  of  the  clear  brown 
stocks  (omitting  the  milk  and  cream) ; 
boil  up,  and  put  in  a tablespoonful  or 
two  of  brown  sauce,  and  season  rather 
highly  with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg. 

Chutney  Sauce.— There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this,  but  the 
most  generally  acceptable  is  a sauce 
for  which  both  sweet  chutney  and  hot 
chutney  are  used  ; take  equal  parts  of 
each  kind,  and  add  to  four  tablespoon- 
fuls, w'hen  mixed,  an  equal  measure  of 
brown  siuce,  a teaspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  and  a tablespoonful  of  fresh 
tomato  pulp  or  conserve ; put  in  a 
little  brqwp  stock,  a tablespoonful  or 


so,  boil  altogether,  and  put  in  a pinch 
of  salt  if  re(|uired. 

(iood  with  grills,  broils,  &c.,  of  all 
sorts ; and  a first-rate  basis  for  a 
rechauffe. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce.— Bequired  : a 
pint  of  .white  stock,  from  veal  or 
poultrj'  {see  No.  9),  a gill  each  of  milk 
and  cream,  a heaping  tablcspoonful  of 
freshly-grated  cocoa-nut,  a pinch  each 
of  salt,  white  pepper,  and  grated 
lemon-rind,  and  three  or  four  drops  of 
lemon-juice ; roux  to  thicken. 

Boil  together  the  stock,  nut,  and 
sea.soning,  for  twenty  minutes ; it  is 
well  to  soak  tho  nut  in  tho  stock  for 
an  hour ; add  the  milk  and  cream 
boiled,  and  enough  roux  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  good  cream  ; when  boiled  and 
skimmed,  tammy,  and  re-heat  for  use. 
Serve  with  white  meats  or  poultry. 
Desiccated  nut  can  be  used,  if  plain 
unsweetened;  it  should  soak  in  the 
stock  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  be  boiled 
for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Colouring  for  Sauces.  [See 
p.  83.) 

Crab  Sauce. — Cut  up  the  claws 
info  dice,  add  to  half  a pint  of  Melted 
Butteu,  season,  and  flavour  with 
anchovy  essence.  If  the  body  of  the 
crab  is  not  required  for  other  purposes, 
that  can  be  added  ; it  should  be  n.ixed 
with  tho  melted  butter  and  sieved, 
and  finished  off  as  directed.  Some- 
times mustard  is  added  to  this. 

Crayfish  Sauce.— Bequired  : a 
dozen  crayfish,  one  egg,  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  under  mentioned. 

Put  the  shells  of  the  fish,  after 
bruising  them  well,  also  the  small 
claws  and  tails,  in  a pan  with  cold 
water,  and  boil  down  to  half  a pint ; 
strain,  and  thicken  with  roux,  and  add 
a gill  of  cream,  or  milk  for  a plain 
sauce  ; beat  the  egg,  add  the  sauce  by 
degrees,  then  put  in  the  flesh  of  the 
fish  cut  up  very  small ; add  a pinch  of 
salt,  cayenne,  white  pepper,  and  grated 
lemon-peel ; stir  well,  and  re-heat,  but 
do  not  boil  again. 

* Cream  Sauce,  American.— 

IJlend  ap  ounce  pf  arrowroot  with  col<l 
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milk  to  a paste ; add  a pint  of  thin 
cream  and  a gill  of  strong  stock  from 
the  bones  of  any  white  tish  ; stir  until 
it  boils,  put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  a few 
di’ops  of  cayenne  essence  or  chilli  vine- 
gar, a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  chervil  previouslj'^  blanched  (all  the 
seasonings  go  in  off  the  fire)  ; stir,  and 
serve  with  white  fish  of  all  kinds,  or 
with  salmon.  This  is  equally  good 
for  use  with  white  meats,  in  which 
case  strong  veal  or  poultry  stock  is 
used  in  place  of  fish  stock. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Vegetables. 
— Make  as  above,  but  use  equal  parts 
of  cream  and  vegetable  stock  (the 
latter  may  be  simply  the  water  in 
which  the  vegetable  has  been  cooked, 
if  suitable) ; thicken  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  arrowroot  to  each  pint, 
season  as  above,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  lemon- juice.  If  liked,  the  green 

herbs  can  be  omitted.  This  is  ex- 
cellent with  asparagus,  artichokes, 
young  carrots  and  turnips,  marrows, 
various  kinds  of  beans.  See.  &c. 

Cress  Sauce. — To  half  a pint  of 
j plain  melted  butter  put  some  water- 
! cress  or  small  cress  and  mustard.  It 
should  be  boiled  for  a minute,  then 
wrung  dry  and  chopped ; a table- 
spoonful is  enough  for  the  above.  If 
liked,  colour  it  with  spinach-juice  or 
parslej"- j nice.  This  can  be  served 

with  fish  or  poultry. 

Cucumber  Sauce.  — Take  a 
quickly-grown  cucumber,  peel  it,  take 
out  the  seeds,  then  cut  it  in  thin  slices. 
Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a stew-pan, 
put  in  the  cucumber,  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg  ; cook  until  it  is  soft, 
then  add  about  an  equal  measure  of 
good  melted  butter  or  creamy  bechamel 
(the  latter  is  the  better)  ; pass  all 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  a drop  or  two 
of  lemon -juice  or  white  vinegar  after 
re-heating,  then  colour  faintly  with 
vegetable-green  colouring. 

For  a brown  sauce,  fry  the  cucumbers 
in  the  butter,  cook  until  tender,  add 
brown  gravy  or  stock,  with  roux  to 
thicken,  or  sorne  brown  saijce.' 


Curry  Sauce  (Plain).— Ke- 

quired  : a good-sized  onion  or  two,  a 
sour  apple,  a tablespoonful  of  freshl}-- 
grated  cocoa-nut,  a small  tomato,  one 
ounce  of  curry-powder,  one  ounce  of 
rice-flour,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a few 
black  peppercorns,  a squeeze  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  a soup<;on  of  the  grated  rind 
of  a lemon,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg, 
a teaspoonful  of  sweet  chutney,  salt, 
and  pepper  if  required,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  one  pint  of  stock  (No.  4). 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  butter,  slice  the  onion, 
brown  it  in  the  butter,  put  in  the 
apple  (uncored)  in  slices,  the  herbs, 
&c.,  and  the  nut.  Blend  the  stock, 
curry,  and  rice-flour,  add  them,  and 
boil  all  gently  until  soft  enough  to 
sieve  ; after  that  process,  put  it  back  in 
the  pan  with  the  lemon-j  nice,  and  add 
to  it  any  meat,  fish,  &c.,  previously 
cooked,  if  it  is  intended  for  a rechauffe  ; 
but  it  may  be  served  with  various 
meats  separately  cooked,  or  uncooked 
meat  can  be  cut  up  and  cooked  in  it. 
{See  Entrees  and  Made  Dishes  for 
other  recipes  and  hints  on  Curries.) 

Digestive  Sauce.— This  is  a 
very  jfleasant  and  wholesome  combina- 
tion of  ingredients,  and  the  sauce  may 
be  served  with  pork  or  mutton  when 
stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  goose 
fashion.  To  make  it,  mix  together 
equal  parts,  say  half  a pint  each,  of 
Apple  Sauce  and  Onion  Sauce. 
Add  a teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful  of  tomato  pulp 
or  conserve,  and  the  same  measure 
of  sweet  chutney ; stir  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  mild  curry  or  mulliga-' 
tawny  paste,  boil  up,  and  serve.  If 
liked,  two  ounces  of  sultana  raisins  can 
be  boiled  in  a little  stock  until  tender, 
and  added. 

Dutch  Sauce. — Required  : the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  a wineglassful  of 
water  (or  veal  broth),  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a pinch  of  salt,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
a dessertspoonful  of  French  vinegar, 
and  a small  bunch  of  herbg.  Cost, 
about  8d, 
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Put  the  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  and 
water  in  a stew-pan,  boil  until  a fourth 
reduced,  then  strain  it  into  a jar ; put 
in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the 
butter,  set  the  jar  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  the  contents  one  way 
until  thick,  and  on  the  point  of  boiling. 
Then  season  and  serve.  If  liked,  a 
little  tarragon  vinegar  may  be  added. 
This  can  be  served  with  lish,  or  meat, 
poultry,  or  vegetables : anything,  in 
fact,  which  requires  a delicate  sharp 
sauce. 

For  a cheaper  sauce,  melt  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a pan,  stir  in  a teaspoonful 
of  flour,  cook  for  a minute,  then  add 
vinegar  and  lemon- juice  (half  the 
above  quantities)  and  a little  season- 
ing. Boat  two  eggs  up  with  a little 
water,  stir  them  into  the  Siuice  until 
well  blended,  then  serve. 

A much  safer  way  to  avoid  curdling 
is  to  make  the  sauce  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  ways,  except  that  the  lemon - 
juice  is  added  off  the  fire.  If  the 
sauce  is  poured  in  the  tureen,  and  the 
juice  stirred  into  it,  there  is  little  or  no 
fear  of  curdling.  Very  fresh  eggs 
must  be  used,  and  the  best  fresh 
butter. 

Egg  Sauce- — For  a plain  sauce, 
boil  throe  eggs  hard,  cut  the  yolks  and 
whites  separatelj'  into  small  dice,  and 
add  them  to  half  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter  (using  the  liquor  from  the  meat 
or  fish  with  which  it  is  to  be  served), 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper.  If  for 
fish,  put  in  a drop  or  two  of  anchovy 
essence  ; and  some  people  like  chopped 
parslej'  added. 

For  a richer  sauce,  take  half  a pint 
of  Creamy  Bechamel  or  good  Melted 
Butter  ; boil  the  eggs,  and  rub  the 
yolks  through  a sieve ; add  them  to 
the  sauce,  and  cut  the  whites  into  very 
small  dice,  or  they  may  be  omitted ; 
put  in  a teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  if 
for  fish. 

Another  way. — Use  veal  or  other 
white  stock  instead  of  the  bechamel, 
thicken  with  roux,  then  finish  as 
above  directed. 

G-ooseljerry  Sauce.— Required; 


a pint  of  young  gooseberries,  with 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 

Top  and  tail  the  fruit,  wash  it  well, 
and  boil  it  in  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  until  soft  ; then  press  it  through 
a hair  sieve  to  keep  back  the  seeds ; 
put  the  pulp  in  a stew-pan  with  a bit  of 
butter,  a little  moist  sugar,  just  to  take 
off  the  extreme  acidity,  and  a pinch 
each  of  grated  nutmeg  and  ginger ; 
stir  to  the  boil,  and  if  handy,  put  in  a 
little  spinach-juice  ; it  improves  colour 
and  flavour ; failing  that,  use  some 
vegetiible  colouring. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  pulp  as 
above,  then  add  to  it  about  half  its 
bulk  of  Melted  Butter  or  any  nice 
white  sauce ; finish  off  as  directed. 
This  is  a less  piquant  sauce  than  the 
first,  and  is  often  preferred  on  that 
account.  Bottled  fruit,  unsweetened, 
can  be  used  for  this. 

Horseradish  Sauce  (Brown), 

for  hot  roast  or  boiled  beef.  — Put  a 
pint  of  stock  made  from  roast  beef 
bones  on  to  boil,  add  a tablespoonful 
of  grated  horseradish,  a pinch  of  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little 
lemon- juice;  strain  when  well  fla- 
voured, and  thicken  with  a little  roux 
very  slightly  ; it  should  be  more  like  a 
gravy  in  consistency.  Boil  up  with  a 
pinch  of  castor  sugar,  and  serve. 

For  a plain  sauce,  if  for  boiled  beef, 
use  the  pot  liquor,  coloured  brown, 
instead  of  stock. 

See  also  Cold  Sauces. 

Lemon  Sauce.  — Required  : a 
lemon  and  half  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter.  Put  the  melted  butter  in  a 
saucepan ; peel  the  lemon,  take  away 
the  white  pith  and  the  pips,  cut  the 
fi’uit  into  tiny  dice,  add  to  the  sauce- 
pan, cover,  and  simmer  for  a short 
time.  Serve  with  boiled  fowls. 

Another  way. — Use  the  strained 
j nice  of  half  a lemon ; it  should  be  added 
to  the  melted  butter  very  gradually,  after 
it  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  a litrle. 
Re-heat,  and  put  in  a saltspoonful  or 
more  of  gi'ated  lemon-rind  and  a little 
salt.  For  Lemon  and  Liver  Savee,  the 
liver  of  the  fowl  should  be  boiled  and 
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minced  finely,  and  added  with  the  cut 
lemon ; or  if  the  second  method  is 
adopted,  it  should  he  pounded  and 
sieved  after  cooking,  and  put  in  before 
the  lemon- juice  and  peel. 

Lobster  Sauce.— First  boil  the 
shell  of  the  lobster,  with  a few  pepper- 
corns, a small  bunch  of  herbs,  and 
a slice  of  onion,  in  cold  water  for  forty 
to  fifty  minutes  ; strain,  and  boil  down 
to  three-quarters  of  a pint ; add  to  it 
white  roux  to  thicken,  or  two  ounces 
each  of  flour  and  butter,  with  a gill  of 
boiling  cream,  a dash  of  cayenne 
pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  the  flesh  of  half  a lobster 
cut  in  small  dice  shapes.  Then  put  in 
some  lobster  butter  or  coral  and  a few 
drops  of  lemon- juice ; do  not  boil 
again.  Failing  these,  put  in  a drop  or 
two  of  carmine. 

Another  way.  —This  is  economical, 
and  may  be  made  from  tinned  lobster 
of  the  best  quality.  Cut  the  fish  up 
as  above  directed,  and  add  it  to  some 
melted  butter  or  fish  stock  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  boiling  milk  and  a 
little  roux.  If  lobster  coral  or  butter 
can  be  added,  this  will  be  very  good 
indeed — but  little  inferior  to  fresh 
lobster  sauce. 

Some  authorities  advise  that  the 
lobster  be  pounded,  but  this  makes  it 
stringy.  It  may  be  cut  quite  small, 
but  it  should  not  be  pounded  or 
shredded. 

Melted  Butter. — See  Butter. 
Mushroom  Sauce  (Brown). — 

Wash  and  peel  some  mushrooms  of 
medium  size,  dry  them  in  a cloth,  then 
chop  them  as  finely  as  possible  with  a 
small  shalot  or  a spring  onion  to  half 
a pound ; put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon-juice  or  a few 
drops  of  white  vinegar,  a pinch  of 
powdered  herbs,  a little  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; cook 
slowly  to  a pulp.  Then  add  to  it 
Brown  Sauce  or  thickened  brown 
stock,  nicely  flavoured,  by  degrees ; it 
should  be  quite  thick;  more  like  a puree 
than  a sauce — the  exact  consistency  is 
a matter  of  taste ; then  boil  up  and 
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skim.  This  is  much  nicer  than  a 
sauce  made  by  simply  adding  chopped 
mushrooms  to  some  ordinary  sauce  or 
gravy.  Serve  with  steaks,  cutlets,  &c. 

Mushroom  Sauce  (White).— 

Use  button  mushrooms  ; wash  them  in 
lemon -juice  and  water,  and  cook  in 
butter  as  above,  without  browning  in 
the  least.  Add  to  the  puree  (in  place 
of  the  brown  sauce)  some  good  Melted 
Butter,  or  Bechamel,  or  boiling  milk 
thickened  with  roux,  or  any  ordinary 
white  sauce,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required.  For  high- 
class  dishes.  Bechamel  or  Supreme 
sauce,  or  boiling  cream,  is  most  suitable. 

Mustard  Sauce  (Brown).— 

To  half  a pint  of  plain  brown  stock 
(No.  2 will  do,  if  coloured)  add  a tea- 
spoonful of  French  mustard  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  English  mustard, 
mixed  smoothly  with  a little  cold 
vinegar,  French  or  good  English  ; put 
in  a little  roux  or  brown  flour  to 
thicken,  boU.  up,  and  serve.  This  is 
suitable  for  serving  with  baked  had- 
docks or  other  fish. 

Mustard  Sauce  (White).— 

To  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter,  or  plain  sauce  made  from  fish 
stock  and  milk,  add  mr.stard  as  above  ; 
omit  the  vinegar,  and  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  cream. 

A superior  flavour  may  be  given  by 
boiling  a bit  of  horse-radish  in  a little 
fish  stock,  and  adding  it,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  horse-radish 
vinegar. 

Okra  Sauce.— Required ; a gill 
and  a half  of  the  liquor  from  a tin  of 
okra,  the  same  measm'e  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  a sprig 
of  thyme  and  basil,  a couple  of 
shalots,  seasoning  to  taste,  a few 
drops  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Cost  of  okra,  about 
Is.  per  tin. 

Brown  the  shalots  and  herbs  in 
the  butter,  add  the  okra  liquor,  and 
boil  up  ; put  in  the  sauce  and  season- 
ing. and  skim  well,  then,  after  ten 
minutes’  boiling,  strain  for  use. 
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Another  way. — If  a green  sauce  is 
desired,  use  wliitc  sauce  instead  of 
brown ; put  in  some  chopped  parsley 
and  a morsel  of  tan'agon,  and  Havour 
with  herbal  vinegar,  then  add  colour- 
ing suflicient  to  give  a pale  green 
tinge. 

This  sauce,  in  either  form,  has  the 
merit  of  novelty,  and  may  be  served 
with  vegetables,  meat,  or  fish.  Those 
to  whom  the  peculiar  flavour  of  okra, 
is  agreeable  will  enjoy  it  with  almost 
anj-  dish.  Tlie  okra  itself  may  be  used 
for  soup  or  salad  (see  Index). 

Olive  Sauce. — First  turn  the 
olives  (see  VEOEXAbLEs), blanch  them  by 
putting  them  in  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes,  then  in  eold  water  for  five  to 
ten  minutes ; add  from  four  to  six 
ounces  thus  prepared  to  a pint  of 
Buow.n  Sauce  (No.  2),  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon-juice,  and  simmer  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Add  a gill  of 
brown  gravy  or  stock,  and  serve. 

Onion  Sauce.— Required ; one 
pound  of  onions,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a pint  of  the  liquor  from  boiled 
meat  or  rabbit,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cost,  about  5d. 

Peel  tlic  onions,  boil  them  until 
tender,  changing  the  water  if  they  are 
old  ; then  choji  them  until  very  small. 
Make  a sauce  of  the  other  ingredients 
(see  White  Sauce,  Plain)  ; add  the 
onions,  with  seasoning,  boil  up,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  the  sauce 
as  above,  use  a pint  of  Melted  Buttek, 
plain  or  medium. 

Onion  Sauce,  Richer.— Blanch 
the  onions  by  putting  them  in  cold 
water  with  a pinch  of  salt,  and  bring- 
ing them  just  to  the  boil;  then  rinse 
them  in  clean  cold  water  and  slice 
them  thinly  ; ^mt  half  a pound  into  a 
saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
an  ounce  of  butter;  boil  until  soft, 
then  pass  all  through  a sieve,  and 
return  to  the  pan,  with  a tablespoonful 
or  two  of  cream  and  an  ounce  or  so 
of  white  roux  ; or,  instead  of  cream 
and  roux,  add  a gill  of  thick  bechamel. 


(See  also.  Onion  Puuee  and  Sauce 

SoVIilSE.) 

If  a very  mild  sauce  is  required, 
par-boil  the  onions,  in  addition  to 
blanching  them. 

Orange  Sauce.— Add  half  a 
pint  of  Ur.ange  Gravy  *to  a gill  of 
Brown  Sauce;  boil  iqi,  and  serve 
with  game. 

Oyster  and  Shrimp  Sauce. 

— Required : half  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a gill  of  oyster  liquor,  six 
oysters,  half  a gill  of  freshly-shelled 
shrimps,  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost 
of  oysters  and  shrimps,  about  8d. 

I’ut  the  sauce  in  a pan,  with  the 
strained  oyster  liquor  and  the  beards, 
first  pounded  with  a strip  of  lemon- 
rind  ; add  the  anchovy,  a tew  drops  of 
lemon- j uice,  salt  and  cayenne  to  taste, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a morsel  of 
mace ; boil  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
strain  the  sauce.  Put  it  back  in  the 
pan  with  a tablespoonful  of  fish  stock 
or  good  white  stock,  and  the  shrimps ; 
cover  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the 
oysters,  eut  in  dice;  cover  again  until 
heated  through,  but  if  it  boils  for  a 
second  only  the  oj'sters  will  become 
leathery.  Serve  hot  with  fish  (see 
recipes),  or  with  beef  steaks. 

Oyster  Sauce,  Plain. — Re- 
quired; twelve  oysters,  some  White 
Sauce,  and  seasoning  as  below. 

Beard  the  oysters,  and  put  the 
beards  in  the  strained  oyster  liquor, 
with  a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  a strip 
of  lemon-rind,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
a tea-spoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  ; add  a 
table-spoonful  of  fish  stock  if  for  fish, 
or  white  stock  or  milk  if  for  meat;  boil 
for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  twice  its  measure 
of  thick  white  sauce ; put  in  more 
seasoning,  if  required,  and  a few  drops 
of  lemon-juice.  Then  hold  the  oysters 
(after  cutting  them  in  two  or  three 
pieces)  in  a strainer  over  boiling  water 
for  a few  seconds,  and  add  them  to  the 
sauce.  Do  not  boil  again.  (See  Oys- 
ter^ Tinned.)  > 
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Oyster  Sauce,  Rich.— After 
simmering  the  beards  of  the  oysters, 
■with  other  ingredients  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  an 
equal  measure  of  boiling  cream  and 
half  the  measure  of  thick  bechamel ; 
stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  white  roux,  and 
put  in  lemon-j  nice  and  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence.  Cut  up  the  oysters 
(if  very  small,  use  a dozen  and  a half, 
and  divide  them  once  only),  steam  them 
as  above,  add  to  the  sauce,  cover  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  serve. 

Another  loay.  — Mix  the  strained 
oyster  liquor  with  an  equal  measure  of 
thick  Bechamel,  and  finish  off  as  above 
directed.  This  is  suitable  for  serving 
with  turkey  or  other  meat,  and  the 
yolk  of  a raw  egg  is  sometimes  added  ; 
no  other  thickening  is  needed. 

Parsley  Sauce.  — Required : 
parsley  and  Melted  Butter,  colouring, 
and  salt. 

Pick  the  parsley  from  the  stalks, 
wash  it  in  tepid  water,  then  in  cold 
water  several  times  renewed ; squeeze 
it  dry  in  the  corner  of  a clean  cloth, 
put  it  on  a board,  and  chop  it  finely 
with  a sharp  knife ; add  a heaping 
table.spoonful  to  half  a pint  of  melted 
butter,  stir  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do 
not  boil  again. 

Some  object  to  the  flavour  of  the 
parsley  when  added  raw,  in  which 
case  scald  it,  by  putting  it  in  a bit  of 
muslin  (after  picking  and  washing), 
and  holding  it  for  a second  or  two  in 
fast  boiling  water  with  a pinch  of  salt 
in ; then  dip  it  in  cold  water,  wring 
dry,  and  chop  as  above  directed. 

Parsley  Sauce,  Rich,— Scald 
the  parsley  as  above ; after  chopping, 
rub  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  to  half  a pint  of  rich 
Melted  Butter,  Bechamel,  or  other 
good  white  sauce  ; colour  a pale  gu-een 
with  spinach-juice  or  parsley- juice,  or 
use  the  vegetable  green  colouring. 
{See  page  83.) 

Parsley  Sauce,  with  Chives. 

— Add  to  a pint  of  parsley  sauce  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  chives  or 


young  onions,  first  boiled  until  tender 
Serve  with  boiled  meat. 

Perigueux  Sauce. — Required : 
a pint  of  Brown  Sauce  (No.  2),  enough 
trufiles,  minced  finely,  to  fill  a quarter 
pint  measure,  a gill  of  good  sherry  or 
Madeira,  and  a dust  of  cayenne ; herbs, 
&c.,  as  below. 

Put  the  brown  sauce  in  a pan  ; boil 
in  it  for  a few  minutes  the  following 
ingredients  tied  in  muslin : a morsel 
of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea,  a bit  of 
bay-leaf,  thyme,  parsley,  and  lemon- 
peel,  and  a minced  shalot ; then  take 
out  the  herbs,  squeezing  them  well ; 
add  the  wine  and  truffles,  boil  for  five 
or  six  minutes,  then  serve. 

Some  authorities  recommend  the 
addition  of  a bit  of  butter  just  before 
serving,  to  “ soften  the  flavour.”  When 
fresh  truffles  are  used,  they  must  be 
scrubbed  well  and  peeled,  and  cooked 
for  a longer  time  in  the  sauce  ; and  a 
teaspoonful  of  lean  ham,  grated,  is 
sometimes  added.  {See  Truffles, 
in  Vegetables.) 

Poivrade  Sauce. — Mmce  some 
carrot,  onion,  turnip,  celery,  and 
parsley,  a good  tablespoonful  in  all : 
crush  half-a-dozen  peppercorns  ; add  a 
bit  of  lean  ham,  and  brown  them  in  hot 
butter ; then  put  in  half  a gill  of  French 
vinegar,  and  the  same  of  white  wine  ; 
reduce  a fourth,  then  stir  in  half  a pint 
of  Brown  Sauce  and  a lump  of  sugar, 
with  a teaspoonful  or  more  of  mush- 
room ketchup.  Boil  slowly,  and  skim 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  for 
use.  Claret  is  sometimes  used  for  this, 
and  lemon-juice  instead  of  vinegar,  or 
half  of  each.  Ca3’enne  is  often  added. 

Rice  Sauce. — Put  in  a stew-pan 
an  ounce  of  butter ; pick  and  wash  two 
ounces  of  the  best  Carolina  rice ; add 
it  and  a pint  of  milk,  with  a pinch  of 
salt,  half  a dozen  allspice  berries  and 
white  peppercorns,  a bit  of  mace,  and 
a slice  or  two  of  Spanish' onion.  Cook 
as  gently  as  possible  until  the  rice  can 
be  readily  sieved,  the  onions  and  spices 
being  first  removed.  Then  return  the 
rice  to  the  pan,  stir  in  a little  more 
butter  and  half  a gill  of  cream,  with 
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more  suit,  if  ro(niircd;  bring  to  the 
boil,  and  serve  as  a substitute  for  broad 
sauce  with  pork  or  poultry,  [dec  also 
Veoetahles  and  Scuap  Cookeky.) 
Cost,  about  Gd. 

If  preferred,  half  stock  (white)  .and 
half  milk  can  be  used  for  the  rice ; 
either  way  it  is  a che;ip  and  good  sauce, 
and  the  cream  maij  be  omitted  for  a 
very  plain  sauce. 

Robert  Sauce. — Fry  a heaping 
biblespoonful  of  minced  onions  with  a 
bay-leaf,  some  crushed  peppercorns,  a 
clove  or  two,  and  half  a tomato  ; when 
a rich  brown  .add  a pint  and  a (piarter 
of  liaowN  Sauce  ; boil  up,  skim  well, 
and  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then 
tammy  or  sieve  the  sauce  ; put  it  b.iek 
in  the  pan,  with  a good  teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  French  vinegar  ; 
re-heat,  and  serve.  This  is  a good  sauce 
for  pork.  Flavoured  vinegars  are 
sometimes  added  to  this,  and  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  French  vinegar, 
reduced  by  boiling  before  adding  it,  is 
preferred  by  some. 

Rd6  Sauce. — Boil  or  fry  the  roes 
of  any  fish  : both  hard  and  soft  roes 
can  be  used  ; sieve  them,  and  add  a 
good  seasoning  of  .salt  and  pepper,  a 
liitle  mixed  mustard,  and  flavoured 
vinegar,  or  French  vinegar,  brown  or 
white  ; stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  thus  prepared  into  a pint  of 
plain  White  Sauce  or  Melted  Butter, 
and  serve  with  the  fish  from  which  the 
roes  were  taken  ; or,  if  the  roes  are  fried, 
make  a brown  sauce,  by  thickening 
some  fish  stock  wdth  brown  roux  or 
browned  flour,  and  flavouring  with 
ketchup  or  store  sauce. 

To  heighten  the  flavour  of  this,  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  shrimps,  an- 
chovies, lobster,  &e.,  will  be  found 
useful ; or  a small  pat  of  sardine 
butter  may  be  stirred  in,  or  an  an- 
chovy, boned  and  sieved. 

Schiller  Sauce  (German).— 
Mince  two  sh.alots,  and  brown  them  in 
one  ounce  of  hot  butter ; add  three 
ounces  of  preserved  tamarinds,  three  gills 
of  nice  brown  stock  (No.  4 would  do,  or 


clc.ar  stock,  as  No.  6,  7,  or  8),  some  salt, 
peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  and  some 
browning ; boil  up  and  add  a gill  of 
claret,  then  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
brown  roux  ; cook  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  skim  often,  then  strain, 
and  serve  hot  with  game,  well  hung 
mutton,  venison,  or  beef. 

A good  bunch  of  herbs  should  be 
fried  with  the  shalots,  or  some  herbs 
in  fine  iiowdcr  may  be  put  in  the  sauce. 

Sauce  a la  Boston. — Required  : 
one  j)int  of  Bkow.v  Sauce,  one  table- 
.spoonful  of  smoked  ham  or  tongue, 
grated,  four  ounces  each  of  tomatoes 
and  Spani.sh  onions,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  F'rench  mustard,  anchovy 
essence,  and  pepper  water,  seasoning, 
and  butter. 

Make  the  butter  hot,  slice  and  fry 
the  onions  a rich  brown  ; break  up  the 
tomatoes,  add  them  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  (ham  e.xcepted)  ; 
cook  until  soft,  skimming  often,  then 
add  the  ham,  and  rub  all  through  a 
sieve  .after  a minute's  further  boiling  ; 
re-heat,  season  to  taste,  and  put  in  a 
few  drops  of  carmine  and  lemon- juice. 

This  is  .a  good  sauce  for  grilled 
meat,  game,  or  fish,  and  for  made 
dishes  of  every  description. 

Sauce  a la  Calypso.  — Re- 
quired: four  ounces  ot  ripe  bl.ack 
cherries,  one  ounce  of  sugar,  three  gills 
of  Brow'n  Sauce,  one  gill  of  claret,  one 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  pulp,  salt, 
caj’enne,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon- juice. 

Pound  the  cherries,  sugar,  and 
tomatoes  ; add  all  the  rest,  except  the 
lemon-juice  and  cayenne;  boil  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  rub  through  a hair 
sieve,  then  re-heat  and  season,  put  in 
a few  drops  of  carmine,  and  serve  with 
any  game  or  dark  meat. 

Good  stock  from  game,  thickened 
with  roux,  can  be  used  instead  of 
brown  sauce. 

Sauce  a la  Cardinal.— Re- 
quired: a gill  of  fish  stock  (No.  13), 
a gill  of  cream,  half  a pint  of  Creamy 
Bechamel,  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot, 
a pinch  of  cayenne  and  salt,  and  a pat 
of  Lobster  Butter.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
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Mix  the  arrowroot  v/ith  the  fish 
stock  (cold),  add  the  cream  and  sauce, 
and  stir  to  the  boil ; off  the  fire,  put  in 
the  lobster  butter  and  seasoning,  with 
a few  drops  of  lemon- juice.  Do  not 
boil  again,  but  let  it  stand  a minute. 
There  should  be  enough  butter  to  give 
a rich  colour  and  fiavour. 

This  is  a very  rich  and  delicious 
sauce ; it  may  be  served  with  whiting, 
brill,  or  turbot.  {See  recipes ; also 
Scalloped  Fish  a la  Cardinal.) 

Sauce  a la  Drusille.— Make  a 
strong  stock  from  the  bones  of  any 
white  fish,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
to  a pint  of  water  ; after  straining, 
boil  it  down  to  a gill,  and  mix  it  with 
a giU  of  cream ; bring  to  the  boil,  then 
thicken  with  half  an  ounce  of  arrow- 
root,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Put  in  a saucepan  a gill  of  white  wine, 
with  some  parsley  stalks,  a sprig  of 
thyme  and  chervil,  and  a few  fresh 
leaves  of  tarragon  ; boil  until  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity,  strain,  and  add 
to  the  sauce,  with  seasoning  to  taste — 
salt,  pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
a few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar. 

Sauce  a I’lmp^ratrice. — Re- 
quired : a pint  of  creamy  BEchamel, 
a gill  of  white  wine,  a giU  of  strong 
fish  stock  (made  by  -boiling  down  a 
pint  of  No.  13  to  a gill),  two  eggs,  a 
small  tin  of  preserved  mushrooms,  one 
ounce  of  arrowroot.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Put  the  mushroom  liquor  on  to  boil ; 
when  reduced  to  a gill  or  less,  add  the 
wine,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes  ; add 
the  arrowroot,  and  the  mushrooms  cut 
the  size  of  a pea,  then  stir  in  the 
bechamel,  and  bring  to  the  boil  again. 
Boil  the  eggs  hard,  sieve  the  yolks, 
add  them  to  the  sauce  off  the  fire,  with 
a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and  if  re- 
quired, a pinch  of  salt.  The  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  not  used. 

Another  way. — Add  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg,  in  addition  to  the  other  in- 
gredients. This  is  a very  excellent 
sauce  for  white  fish  of  all  sorts.  [See 
recipes.) 

Sauce  k la  Juliette. — Mix  a pint 
of  Sauce  Supreme,  or  VeloutE,  with 


a teaspoonful  each  of  lemon- juice, 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  the  liver  of  a 
boiled  fowl  rubbed  through  a sieve ; 
add  a teaspoonful  of  chervil,  blanched 
and  chopped,  and  half  the  measure  of 
shredded  tarragon ; re-heat,  but  do  not 
boil  again. 

Serve  withboiled  chicken, veal,  sweet- 
breads, &c.  Except  for  chicken,  no 
liver  is  required.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Sauce  d,  la  Matelote.- Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  Brown  Sauce, 
or  brown  stock  thickened  with  roux,  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  onions,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  some  mushrooms 
chopped,  about  the  same  quantity  as 
the  onions,  a few  cloves  and  allspice 
berries,  salt,  black  peppercorns,  half  a 
glass  of  an}''  red  wine,  a little  lemon- 
juice  and  anchovy  essence,  a gill  of 
fish  stock  from  bones,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  fish,  salt  to  taste. 

Make  some  butter  hot,  an  ounce  or 
more,  fry  in  it  the  herbs,  onions,  and 
mushrooms ; add  the  fish  stock  and 
brown  sauce,  with  the  spices ; boil  up 
for  a few  minutes,  then  sieve  it ; return 
to  the  saucepan,  with  the  wine,  lemon- 
juice,  and  anchovy  essence,  bring  to 
the  boil  again,  season,  and  lay  in  the 
fish.  This  is  the  foundation  for  rich 
fish  stews.  There  are  many  ways  of 
making  it;  the  foregoing  is  suitable 
for  eels  and  various  other  fish.  Some- 
times button  mushrooms  and  onions 
are  separately  fried,  and  added ; and 
wine  is  used  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion : claret  or  port,  equal  in  measure 
to  the  stock,  or  equal  measures  of  red 
wine,  brown  sauce,  and  good  fish  stock 
being  the  proportions  frequently  used. 
If  mushrooms  are  not  at  hand,  good 
ketchup  must  be  used,  or  tinned  mush- 
rooms will  do  ; mushroom  powder  will 
also  serve,  but  the  fiavour  of  mush- 
rooms is  almost  indispensable  to  a good 
matelote  sauce. 

Sauce  de  Madere.— Mix  one 

gill  of  Madeira  with  three  gills  of 
Brown  Sauce  ; add  a few  drops  of 
cayenne  vinegar,  a pinch  of  salt  and 
sugar,  and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of 
clear  brown  stock  or  gravy ; boil  up 
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and  skim,  and  serve  hot.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Cd. 

(»ood  .'iheiTV  can  be  substituted,  and 
is  almost  as  good.  Half  an  ounce  of 
glaze  imju'oves  the  sauce. 

Sauce  de  Menthe. — Required  : 
two  gills  of  brown  stock,  made  from 
mutton  bones  (it  should  ho  of  good 
H ivour  and  free  from  fat),  a table- 
S[)oonful  of  finely  chopped  mint,  a 
teasix)onful  of  brown  sugar,  three  or 
four  lumps  of  sugar,  a tablespoonful 
of  French  vinegiir,  the  Siime  measure 
of  light  wine,  half  a lemon,  rind  and 
juice,  and  sumo  roux. 

Mix  the  mint  and  brown  sugar; 
i“isj)  the  lemon  with  the  loaf  sugar 
until  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind  is 
absorbed  ; add  to  the  rest,  and  pound 
in  a mortar,  j>utting  in  the  vinegar 
by  degrees,  also  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
strained,  then  the  stock ; cover,  and 
leave  for  a few  hours  for  the  flavours 
to  blend.  'I'hen  j)ut  all  in  a small 
sjuicepan  and  bring  very  gently  to  the 
boil ; much  of  the  excellence  of  the 
sauce  depends  upon  this  ; add  enough 
brown  roux  to  bring  to  the  consistence 
of  good  cream,  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Servo  hot  with  lamb  or 
mutton.  This  will  commend  itself 
to  people  who  enjoy  a mint  flavour, 
but  find  ordinary  mint  sauce  too  sharji. 
As  in  mint  sauce,  the  exact  proj)Ortions 
of  sugar  and  vinegar  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  individual  tastes. 

Sauce  for  Salmis.  —Required  : 
a pint  of  Buown  Sauce,  a gillof  Fumet 
OF  Game  {see  Game),  a glass  of 
jMadeira,  a shredded  shalot,  two  ounces 
of  mushrooms,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
seasoning,  and  butter. 

Melt  the  butter,  fry  the  herbs, 
shalot,  and  chopped  mushrooms  a rich 
brown ; add  a little  orange-j  uice  and  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  brown  stock  ; 
boil  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
the  brown  sauce,  fumet  of  game,  and 
seasoning  of  salt,  black  pepper,  and 
ca3'enne ; boil  and  skim  as  long  as 
necessary,  put  inthewine,andwhenhot, 
strain  into  a saucepan.  It  is  then  ready 
for  any  kind  of  game.  {Sea  recipes.) 


Another  tvay. — Put  in  a glass  of  port 
instead  of  Madeira,  or  claret  if  pre- 
ferred, with  a teaspoonful  of  red 
currant  jell)'  and  the  same  of  tomato 
catsup.  The  other  ingredients  are  the 
same  as  above. 

Another  way. — Mix  together  a gill 
of  brown  stock  (No.  .5),  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  and  half  a glass  of  claret,  with 
a tcaspoonful  of  orange-juice.  Add  a 
few  olives,  turned  and  blanchcfl  {see 
Olive  Sauce),  boil  for  twenty  minutes 
very  gently,  season  to  ta.ste,  and  serve. 

Sauce  for  Salmon.— This  is 
particularly  good  with  grilled  salmon. 
!Mix  a tablespoonful  each  of  tomato  con- 
serve, fish  stock,  Bkown  Sauce,  sherry, 
and  tarragon  vinegar  ; add  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  essence  of  anchovies  and 
French  mustard,  with  a little  salt,  boil 
up,  and  serve. 

Sauce  Herbace.— Required  : a 
pint  of  JIeltei)  Butter,  a saltspoonful 
each  of  chopped  fennel  (or  p.irsley), 
thyme,  and  bay -leaf,  with  a good  pinch 
of  basil  and  marjoram. 

Put  the  herbs  in  the  sauce,  and 
simmer  for  a few  minutes  ; then  add  a 
few  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar  and  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  tarragon,  with  a 
little  cayenne  vinegar,  and  salt  to 
taste.  A pinch  of  celery  salt  can  bo 
put  in  with  advantage.  If  dried  herbs 
are  used,  the  quantities  must  bo  in 
proportion  to  their  strength ; they 
should  be  boiled  in  a small  quantity  of 
stock  to  extract  the  flavour,  and  the 
strained  liquor  from  them  be  added  to 
the  melted  butter,  with  a little  chopped 
fresh  herb  or  cooked  green  vegetable 
(spinach,  lettuce,  cress,  celery  tops, 
beet  leaves,  &e.,  may  all  be  thus 
employed),  and  seasoning  to  taste. 

Sauce  Herbace  au  Parme- 
san.— Required  : half  a pint  of  stock 
made  from  salmon  bones,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  a gill  of  cream,  seasoning, 
roux,  and  grated  Parmesan,  with  a 
little  herbal  vinegar  to  flavour. 

Boil  the  stock  and  wine  down  to  half 
a pint ; add  the  cream  and  roux  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  good 
cream ; add  a tablespoonful  of  Parme- 
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san,  with  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
chervil  and  half  as  much  tarragon, 
just  before  serving.  This  is  excellent 
with  salmon,  grilled,  fried,  or  baked. 

Sauce  Italienne  (Brown). — 

Mix  a pint  of  Bkown  Sauce,  a gill  of 
brown  stock,  and  a gill  of  light  wine, 
and  bring  to  the  boil.  Put  in  a sauce- 
pan a tablespoonful  of  chopped  onions 
or  shalots.  with  twice  the  measure  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter ; fry  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  keeping  them  deli- 
cately coloured ; add  the  contents  of 
the  first  pan,  boil  and  skim  for  about 
ten  minutes,  then  season  to  taste ; take 
out  the  herbs,  and  put  in  a teasj)oonful 
or  more  of  finely  chopped  parsley, 
with  a few  drops  of  herbal  vinegar. 
If  no  fresh  mushrooms  are  handy,  use 
tinned  ones. 

Sauce  Italienne  (White).— 

Cook  the  mushrooms,  &c.,  in  butter 
without  browning  (button  mushrooms 
are  required  for  this),  then  add  the 
wine,  and  boil  for  a few  minutes  ; then 
stir  in  a pint  of  creamy  Bechamel,  boil 
gently,  and  skim  well ; season  to  taste, 
and  add  a little  parsley  last  thing. 

If  tinned  mushrooms  are  used,  boil 
down  the  liquor  until  well  reduced, 
and  add  to  the  sauce.  A few  drops  of 
essence  of  nutmeg  or  a pinch  of 
ground  mace  improves  it ; parsley 
stalks  cooked  in  the  butter  will  give  a 
good  flavour,  the  leaves  to  be  reserved 
for  chopping. 

Sauce  Jaune.— Eequired  : half 
a pint  of  creamj'  Bechamel,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  half  a glass  of  light  wine, 
a tablespoonful  of  orange -juice, 
cayenne,  a pinch  of  celery  salt  and 
ground  mace,  a saltspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  and  colouring. 

Put  the  wine,  mustard,  and  orange- 
juice  in  a stew-pan,  and  bring  to  the 
boil.  In  another  pan  mix  the  bechamel 
and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  first  well 
beaten;  stir  in  a bain-marie  until  at 
boiling  point,  then  take  both  pans  from 
the  fire,  and  let  the  contents  cool  a 
little ; add  the  wine,  &c.,  very  gra- 
dually, to  the  sauce  and  eggs,  mixing 


well ; re-heat  in  the  bain-marie,  and 
serve  hot.  The  colouring  should  be 
stirred  in  last,  sufficient  to  give  a rich 
yeUow  tinge. 

This  may  be  served  with  boiled 
fowls,  rabbits,  or  veal,  or  with  fish ; it 
is  a very  excellent  sauce,  but  needs 
careful  manipulation.  It  may  be  made 
with  melted  butter  or  white  sauce,  if 
cost  is  an  object ; or  half  bechamel 
and  half  milk  may  be  used. 

Sauce  Jubilaire.— Mix  in  a 

saucepan  a gill  each  of  stock  (No.  6 
or  7),  Brown  Sauce  (No.  2),  good 
shei  ry,  and  mushroom  liquor ; add 
half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  Fumet  of  Game,  and  the 
same  measure  of  minced  olives,  first 
blanched  ; simmer  and  skim  for  a few 
minutes,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon- juice, 
and  serve  with  game. 

Sauce  Maitre  d’Hotel. — 

Required  : three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
any  good  white  sauce.  Bechamel, 
Veloute,  &c.,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a pinch  of  soluble 
cayenne,  and  a tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
finely  chopped.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  the  sauce  hot ; stir  in  the 
butter,  a little  at  a time,  off  the  fire, 
also  the  other  ingredients,  and  serve  at 
once,  with  calf’s  head  or  any  white 
meat,  or  with  fish.  In  the  latter  case 
the  foundation  should  be  a white  sauce 
or  melted  butter,  made  from  fish  stock  ; 
or,  fish  bones  may  be  boiled  down  to  a 
strong  stock,  which  can  be  added  to  the 
bechamel  or  other  sauce  used.  [See  also 
MaItre  d’Hotel  Butter,  page  111.) 

Sauce,  Mandarins’.— Mince  a 
capsicum,  put  it  in  a saucepan,  with 
the  seeds,  a tablespoonful  of  castor 
sugar,  a gill  of  claret,  half  a gill  of 
mushroom  ketchup,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lime  ; put  in  a good  pinch  of  salt  and 
a teaspoonful  each  of  brown  roux  and 
extract  of  meat.  Bring  gently  to  the 
boil,  then  p",t  on  the  lid  of  the  pan, 
and  leave  che  sauce  to  blend  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; re-heat  the  sauce 
with  a drop  or  two  of  cayenne  vinegar 
or  cayenne  pepper  to  suit  the  palate, 
and  serve  with  game  of  any  sort, 
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first  straining  it  from  the  seeds.  This 
may  also  be  served  cold. 

Sauce,  Piquant.  {See  Caper 
Sauce,  JiuowN.) — Make  a pint  of 
saueo  as  given  in  that  recipe,  and  add 
to  it  a good  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
French  gherkins,  with  their  vinegar, 
a teaspoonful  each  of  oiangc-juiee 
and  tamarind  chutney,  and  twice  that 
measure  of  sweet  mango  chutney. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  caper 
sauce  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  the  .s<ime  of  cucumber  vinegar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  hot  pickles,  cut 
up  very  small. 

Another  way. — This  is  mild.  Put  a 
pint  of  Bkow.v  Sauce  in  a saucepan, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  walnut  ketchup, 
and  half  that  measure  of  pickled 
walnuts,  with  a teaspoonful  of  onion 
vinegar. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  walnut 
ketchup  and  walnuts,  use  mushroom 
ketchup  and  pickled  mushrooms,  with 
a little  of  their  vinegar. 

Another  way. — This  is  commonly 
called  pickle  sauce,  and  is  useful  forgvilled 
meats,  game,  or  fish  of  the  rich  kind, 
as  eels,  salmon,  mackerel,  and  the  like. 
To  make  it,  mince  a good  tablespoonful 
of  that  favourite  pickle  known  as 
piccalilli : mi.x  with  it  a tablespoonful 
of  brown  sauce  and  the  same  measure 
of  stock,  or  the  gravy  of  a joint.  Stir 
altogether  in  a saucepan  until  quite 
hot,  and  serve.  This  is  appetising, 
and  is  generally  liked. 

Sauce,  Souljise.  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  onions,  a gill  of  cream, 
a gill  of  white  stock  from  veal  or 
chicken  bones,  half  a pint  of  Thick 
Bechamei.,  salt,  and  peppercorns,  about 
half  a dozen.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Blanch  the  onions  as  in  Onion 
Sauce,  slice  them,  and  boil  them  in 
the  stock  until  nearly  done  ; then  add 
the  bechamel,  and  cook  until  tender ; 
sieve  the  sauce,  and  re-heat  it  with  the 
cream,  add  seasoning  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  onions  (after 
blanching)  in  water  until  they  can  be 
sieved,  then  add  them  to  half  a pint  of 
Creamy  Bechamel. 


Sauce  Supreme.— Required  : a 
strong  white  stock,  as  for  bechamel, 
but  flavoured  with  only  half  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetables  therein  given.  Boil 
it  down  until  reduced  to  a fourth — a 
quart  to  half  a pint — with  two  ounces 
of  button  mushrooms,  most  carefully 
washed  and  cut  up  small.  Mix  with 
this,  after  straining,  half  a pint  of 
good  cream,  first  brought  to  the  boil, 
and  thicken  with  white  roux  ; it  should 
resemble  creamy  bechamel;  boil  and 
skim  for  ten  minutes  more,  and  at  the 
instant  of  serving  add  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  lemon- juice. 

This,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  sauces,  although  it 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  a plain 
white  sauce  bearing  the  same  title.  It 
is  expensive  and  rich,  and  only  needed 
for  high-class  dishes,  such  as  delicate 
entrees  of  chicken,  sweetbread,  &c.  It 
lends  itself  readily  to  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  when  well  made  is  delicious  ; 
but  strong  stock  and  good  cream  are 
essential,  and  although  some  cooks 
make  it  by  adding  a gill  of  cream  to 
three  gills  of  stock,  others  use  more 
cream  than  stock ; hence  there  are 
various  wajs  of  making  it,  but  the 
proportions  above  given,  half  cream 
and  half  stock,  will  be  found  rich 
enough  for  any  purpose,  and  when  a 
cheaper  sauce  is  required  it  will  be 
better  to  select  some  other  kind  than 
to  attempt  to  rob  sauce  stepreme  of  its 
characteristic  richness. 

Sauce  Veloute. — Put  some  white 
stock  (as  No.  9)  on  to  boil  until 
reduced  to  three-fourths  the  quantity ; 
a few  pieces  of  fresh  vegetables  should 
be  added  to  freshen  the  flavour ; then 
strain,  and  when  eold,  skim,  and  for  a 
quart  of  sauce  jiut  a pint  and  a half  of 
stock  to  half  a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; 
boil  it  up  with  white  roux— it  should  be 
as  thick  as  very  good  cream — -and  just 
before  serving  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon-j  nice.  Makd  this  the  same  con- 
sistence as  creamy  bechamel,  unless 
required  thick,  then  it  can  be  reduced 
by  boiling,  but  never  put  the  cream  in 
until  ready  to  serve.  This  sauce  should 
be  velvety. 
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Sauce  Verte. — {See  Sauce  Hek- 
BACE.) — Make  the  sauce  in  the  same 
way,  adding  green  colouring  last 
thing  ; or  make  a puree  of  the  herbs, 
the  kinds  being  varied  according  to 
taste,  and  pass  them  through  a sieve  ; 
then  add  them,  with  the  colouring,  to 
the  sauce ; any  white  sauce  may  be 
used  as  a basis,  and  in  addition  to  the 
herbal  flavour,  there  should  be  a 
pleasant  acidity  ; any  of  the  flavoured 
vinegars  (see  recipes)  can  he  used  for 
the  purpose;  lemon-juice  and  white 
wine  are  also  employed. 

Serve  with  white  meats  which  re- 
quire zest  or  piquancy.  {See  also 
Gkeen  Butter,  in  Garnishes). 

Sauce  Volaille.— Required  : a 
tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  the 
same  of  lemon- juice,  French  vinegar, 
and  white  wine,  a gill  of  white  stock, 
from  the  hones  of  a fowl  {see  No.  9 for 
the  method  of  making  it),  seasoning, 
cream,  and  herbs  as  under.  Cost 
about  9d. 

Boil  a pint  of  stock  as  above  down 
to  a gill;  put  the  wine,  vinegar,  &c., 
in  a stew-pan  to  reduce  one-half  ; mix 
them  with  the  stock,  and  boil  up,  then 
add  a gill  of  hot  cream  (off  the  fire), 
previously  boiled  up  with  a teaspoonful 
of  white  roux.  Put  in  a dash  of 
cayenne,  salt  to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  parsley,  tarragon,  and  chervil, 
blanched  and  chopped  finely.  Serve 
with  chicken,  veal,  &c. 

Shrimp  Sauce.— For  a plain 
sauce,  add  a gill  of  picked  shrimps  to 
three  gills  of  Melted  Butter  or  plain 
White  Sauce  ; season  to  taste,  and  put 
in  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence  or 
shrimp  essence,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  with  a pinch  of  salt. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  shells  of  the 
shrimps  with  any  fish  bones  that  are 
handy  {see  Stock  No.  15)  ; add  a gill 
of  good  Melted  Butter  or  creamy' 
Bechamel  to^thesame  measure  of  stock, 
then  put  in  the  shrimps  as  above,  with 
a little  lemon-juice,  cay'enne,  and 
anchovy  essence ; no  salt  is  required. 
If  melted  butter  is  used,  stir  in  a 


tablespoonful  of  hot  cream  last  thing, 
This  is  richer  than  the  first  recipe. 
Serve  with  white  fish  of  any  kind, 
[See  recipes.) 

Another  way.  — Shrimp  paste  oi 
shrimps  potted  in  butter  may  be  used, 
together  with  a few  drops  of  colouring, 
and  a little  essence  of  shrimps  or 
lobster.  • 

Prawn  Sauce,  from  tinned  prawns, 
may  be  made  by'  adding  melted  butter, 
&c.,  as  in  the  first  recipe  above. 

Tammy,  Use  oi.—{See  page  83.) 

Tartars  Sauce. — [A  new  Ameri- 
can recipe.] — Required:  one  table- 

spoonful of  white  wine  vinegar,  half 
the  quantity  of  lemon-juice,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a grain  of  cay'enne,  a 
pinch  of  grated  lemon- peel,  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  Worcester  sauce  and  mush- 
room ketchup,  a quarter  teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
and  half  a glass  of  light  wine. 

Put  all  the  ingredieifts  in  a basin, 
and  set  it  over  boiling  water  until  the 
contents  are  heated.  Put  the  butter 
in  another  vessel,  and  make  it  hot  in 
the  same  way  ; remove  the  basins,  and 
stir  the  butter  by  degrees  to  the  other 
ingredients,  incorporating  them  well ; 
keep  the  basin  in  the  water  while  mix- 
ing (as  the  sauce  must  not  be  again 
heated),  and  as  soon  as  ready,  serve 
with  mackerel,  salmon,  eels,  &c.,  or 
with  any  fish  except  delicate  white. 
After  melting  the  butter,  skim  it,  and 
pour  it  off  gently  from  the  sediment. 

Tomato  and  Chestnut  Sauce. 

— Required : a gill  each  of  white 
wine,  white  stock,  from  veal  or  chicken 
bones  {see  No.  9),  chestnuts,  sieved,  and 
tomato  pulp.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Pass  ripe  tomatoes  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  boil  some  chestnuts ; peel 
and  sieve  them  ; add  the  puree  to  the 
tomatoes,  and  mix  the  wine  and  stock 
in  very  gradually.  Put  the  whole  in 
a saucepan,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; add  a 
teaspoonful  of  corn-flour  mixed  with 
milk,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  a grate  of 
nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of  white  sugar ; 
boil  for  a minute  or  two,  then  add  a 
little  carmine  colouring. 
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This  is  a very  nice  sauce  for  veal, 
turkeys,  fowls,  rabbits,  &c.  It  maybe 
varied  in  several  ways  : by  using  cream 
instead  of  stock,  or  bechamel,  or  thick 
white  sauce  can  bo  used,  then  no 
arrowroot  or  corn-flour  is  needed : the 
wine  can  be  reduced  or  omitted  if  a 
little  lemon -juice  bo  added. 

Tomato  and  Curry  Sauce. — 

{See  recipe  for  Cukuy  Sauce)  : add  to 
half  a pint  a gill  of  tomato  pulp  or  con- 
serve, with  a lablespoonful  of  tomato 
vinegar  and  a teaspoonful  of  mango 
chutney.  Serve  with  meat  or  fish,  hot 
or  cold. 

Tomato  chutney  may  be  added  to 
curry  sauce  by  waj-  of  flavour ; but  the 
above  is  recommended  as  a good 
mild  sauce,  the  curry  flavour  being 
modified  by  the  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Sauce,  Brown.— Re- 
quired : one  onion,  one  pound  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a gill  of 
Brown  S.auce,  a gill  of  stock  (No.  4),  a 
slice  or  two  of  carrot,  a pinch  of  castor 
sugar,  salt,  and  caj-enne,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  mignonette  pepper.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

INIelt  the  butter,  add  the  sliced 
onion  and  carrot ; brown  well,  then 
add  the  tomatoes  broken  up,  with  the 
stock  and  seasoning ; boil  until  the 
whole  can  be  sieved,  then  retui-n  it  to 
the  pan  with  the  brown  sauce  ; give  a 
boil  up,  season  to  taste  with  more  salt ; 
a squeeze  of  lemon-juice  is  an  improve- 
ment. Add  a few  dro2>s  of  carmine. 

For  a cheapvr  sauce,  use  a jjlainer 
stock,  omit  the  brown  sauce,  and 
thicken  with  browned  flour ; add  a 
little  colouring. 

Tomato  Sauce  for  White 
IVIeat.  — Required:  ingredients  as 

above,  substituting  white  stock  for 
brown,  and  white  sauce  (bechamel  or 
plain  white  sauce)  for  brown  sauce. 

Melt  the  butter,  cook  the  vegetables 
in  it  without  browning,  add  the  stock, 
and  proceed  as  above  directed.  For  a 
plain  sauce,  the  meat  liquor  will  do,  if 
for  serving  with  plainly-boiled  meat ; 
but  for  rabbit,  fowl,  &c.,  good  white 
stock,  as  No.  9,  is  required. 


Another  way. — Cook  the  tomatoes  in 
butter  until  they  can  be  siered,  then 
add  an  equal  measure  of  good  Melted 
Butter. 

White  Sauce,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired ; two  ounces  each  of  flour  and 
butter,  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk,  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  popper,  and  a grate 
of  nutmeg. 

Molt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and 
cook  well,  then  the  milk  gradually ; 
stir  to  the  boil,  cook  for  a few  minutes, 
season,  and  serve.  Suitable  for  arti- 
chokes, cauliflower,  celer)’,  vegetable 
marrows,  &c.,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
other  sauces.  For  masking  vegetables, 
make  it  thicker  by  reducing  the  milk 
to  a pint.  A bay-leaf  boiled  in  it  is  an 
imi)rovement. 

White  Sauce,  Richer.— Make 
as  above,  using  a gill  of  cream  in 
place  of  a gill  of  the  milk,  and  stir  in 
an  ounce  more  butter  last  thing,  with 
a drop  or  two  of  any  herbal  vinegar  or 
lemon -juice.  This  is  useful  for  vege- 
tables, fish,  &c.,  and  furnishes  a basis 
for  other  sauces,  as  onion,  celery,  or 
fish  sauces. 

White  Sauces,  Rich,  Salt  in. 

— In  the  making  of  all  good  sauces  for 
which  white  stock  is  required  salt 
must  be  added  with  caution,  because, 
owing  to  the  boiling  down  of  the  stock 
to  a third  or  fourth  its  original  quan- 
tity, a concentration  of  all  the  materials 
used  in  making  it  is  obtained ; there- 
fore, when  complete,  the  sauce  will 
probably  be  quite  salt  enough  : in  any 
case,  seasoning  must  be  put  in  in 
minute  quantities  at  first  and  at  the 
end  of  the  operation. 

Wines  for  Gravies  and 
Sauces.-  {See  page  84.) 

Yacht  Sauce  d la  Monica — 

Required  : half  a pint  of  milk,  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  ham,  tongue,  or  beef 
(smoked),  a teaspoonful  each  of  curry- 
paste  and  rice-flour,  a saltspoonful  of 
saffron-powder,  a green  capsicum  cut 
small,  a large  onion  chopped,  salt  and. 
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cayenne  to  taste,  a tablespoonful  of 
lime-juice,  and  half  a gill  of  cream. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  curry-paste,  rice,  and 
saffron  with  the  milk,  put  in  a pan 
with  the  ham,  onion,  and  capsicum, 
boil  until  soft,  then  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Put  back  in  the  pan,  with 
seasoning  to  taste,  the  cream  and 
lemon-juice,  and  a little  more  hot 
milk  to  make  up  the  quantity.  Serve- 
with  any  kind  of  cooked  vegetables  or 
fish  ; or  re-heat  cold  fish  in  the  sauce, 
which  is  very  appetising. 

Tacht  Sauce  a la  ITorah.— 

Required : a pint  of  brown  stock,  as 
No.  4,  a tablespoonful  of  brown  roux, 
the  same  measure  of  Worcester  or 
other  good  sauce,  mushroom  ketchup, 
and  lime-  or  lemon-juice,  an  ounce  or 
two  of  grated  ham,  and  a Spanish 
onion  of  medium  size,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful  of  soy. 

Make  a little  butter  hot,  slice  the 
onion  and  fry  it  brown,  add  all  the 
other  ingredients,  and  boil  until  the 
onion  is  pulp)’^ ; then  sieve  the  sauce,  re- 
boil it,  and  use  it  for  re- heating  cold 
fish,  game,  or  meat.  It  is  a good 
sauce  for  serving  with  smoked  salmon, 
dried  haddock,  &c.,  or  with  eels. 

Zouave  Sauce- — Required  ; half 
a pound  of  onions,  half  a pint  of 
tomato  puree,  half  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a tahlespoonful  each  of  tarragon 


vinegar,  chilli  vinegar,  and  French 
vinegar,  and  seasonings  as  under. 

Mince  the  onions,  fry  them  lightly 
in  hot  fat,  drain  them,  and  lay  them 
in  a clean  stew-pan,  with  the  tomato 
puree,  brown  sauce,  and  vinegar  ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  so  long  as 
the  fat  is  thrown  up  ; then  add  salt  to 
taste,  a little  French  mustard,  and 
enough  “ Tabasco  pepper  sauce  ” (sold 
in  bottles)  to  suit  the  palate.  If  pro- 
perly made,  this  is  a sauce  of  good 
flavour,  and  will  be  sure  to  please  any 
whose  tastes  are  “somewhat  Indian.” 
Next  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  Oriental 
chutney  (s«e  Stoke  Sauces)  and  the  same 
measure  of  sultana  raisins,  picked  and 
cut  into  quarters.  Simmer  until  the 
onions  and  raisins  are  tender,  adding  a 
little  brown  stock  (common  bone  stock 
will  do)  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent 
the  sauce  becoming  too  thick.  Finally, 
lay  in  any  white  meat  previously 
cooked — we  may  instance  calf’s  head, 
feet,  veal,  rabbit,  and  tripe  ; put  the 
cover  on,  and  leave  the  pan  near  the 
fire  (but  take  care  that  the  sauce  is 
below  boiling  point)  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so  ; and  after  dishing  the  meat  give 
the  sauce  a boil  up.  For  the  tomato 
puree,  if  fresh  tomatoes  are  not  handy, 
use  canned  ones,  rubbing  them  through 
a sieve  ; or  the  bottled  pulp  or  conserve 
is  still  better.  Spanish  onions  are  be.st 
for  this.  English  ones,  if  used,  must 
be  scalded,  or  the  quantity  may  he  re- 
duced a little. 


COLD  (SAYOURY)  SAUCES. 

(See  also  Salad  Dressings,  in  Salads.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

With  the  increasing'  number  of  cold  dishes  there  follows  naturally  an 
increased  demand  for  cold  sauces ; likewise,  as  adjuncts  to  hot  meats,  iced 
sauces  are  just  now  regarded  as  the  proper  thing,  though  this  may  be  but  a 
fleeting  fashion.  In  the  following  recipes  a suitable  accompaniment  to  almost 
any  dish  may  be  readily  found ; while  from  each  one  detailed,  others  may  be 
as  readily  evolved ; for  the  food  adjuncts  of  the  present  day,  in  the  shape 
of  relishes  and  condiments,  afford  ample  scope  for  variety  of  flavour. 

In  addition  to  the  following  sauces,  it  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the 
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so-called  liot  oues  are  equally  palatable  whou  cold  ; and  such  are  indicated 
under  their  resjjective  headings. 

Witli  sp3cial  reference  to  the  iced  sauces,  we  would  point  out  that 
almost  any  cold  sauce  may  be  iced,  if  sufficiently  rich  ; it  is.  of  course, 
obvious  that  some  hinds  could  not  be  frozen  successfully.  A dish  with  an 
iced  sauce  would,  however,  bo  out  of  place  in  a meal  other  than  one  of 
all-round  excellence,  and  to  serve  a common  sauce  in  an  iced  condition 
would  be  courting  ridicule. 

In  tlie  matter  of  simply  cooling  a sauce,  many  ways  are  open  ; a simple, 
but  effectual  one  is  to  soak  a cloth  in  cold  water,  and  wrap  it  round  the 
vessel,  renewing  the  operation  as  the  cloth  dries  ; or,  the  sauce-boat  may 
be  set  in  a bowl  of  cold  water  with  a lump  of  salt  in ; or  better  still,  in  a 
basin  of  rough  ice  and  salt,  or  in  a refrigerator. 

We  would  add,  in  conclusion,  that  be  the  method  what  it  may,  let  a 
cold  sauce  really  be  cold,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  and  from  the  homely 
pat  of  butter  (long  regarded  as  a suitable  concomitant)  to  the  most 
elaborate  sauce  of  the  iced  variety  Avhich  may  be  served  with  hot  moat, 
whenever  it  is  put  on  the  dish  by  way  of  garnish,  serve  the  dish  the  instant 
after  the  addition.  For  the  metliod  of  freezing  iced  sauces  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  Ices. 


Bretonne  Sauce. — Required : 

a gill  of  French  vinegar,  a teaspoonful 
of  castor  sugar,  the  same  of  French 
mustard,  a saltspoonful  of  Engli.sh 
mustard,  a tablespoonful  of  grated 
horse-radish,  a few  drops  of  onion 
vinegar  and  tarragon  vinegar,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon. 
Cost,  about  5d. 

Mix  the  horse-radish  with  the 
mustard  and  sugar,  add  the  lemon- 
rind,  then  the  vinegars  gradually, 
mixing  well.  This  may  be  bottled ; 
it  is  an  appetising  sauce  for  cold  meat 
or  fish. 

Burette  Sauce. — Required  : a 
tablespoonful  of  soluble  cayenne 
pepper,  the  same  measure  of  salt,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  castor  sugar,  a glass 
of  port,  the  strained  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  a large  lemon,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  mushroom  j uice  and  Harvey 
sauce.  Cost,  about  7d. 

lilix  the  dry  materials  thoroughly ; 
add  all  the  liquid  ingredients,  cover, 
and  leave  for  a few  hours.  Serve  with 
cold  meat.  This  is  a very  piquant 
sauce,  and  will  not  suit  ordinary 
palates.  It  is  an  improvement  to  set 
the  vessel  containing  the  ingredients 
in  boiling  water  until  the  contents  are 


hot,  then  to  set  aside  in  a cool  place 
until  wanted. 

A small  quantity  of  the  above  will 
give  zest  to  many  other  sauces,  and 
may  be  added  to  gravy  for  devilled 
meats,  &c. 

Chaudfroid  Sauce,  Brown.— 

Required  : a gill  of  strong  aspic  Jelly, 
half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  a gill  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a tablespoonful  each  of  sherry 
(or  Madeira)  and  tomato  conserve,  or 
the  pulp  of  a ripe  tomato. 

Put  the  ingredients  in  a saucepan 
(the  glaze  being  first  cut  up  small), 
stir  to  the  boil,' then  skim,  and  simmer 
until  the  sauce  is  reduced  by  a third  ; 
set  aside,  and  use  when  cool  for 
masking  (see  E.vtkees),  after  tammying 
in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  the 
above,  so.  far  as  the  flavourings  are 
concerned ; the  basis,  however,  must 
be  a rich  gelatinous  sauce  that  will 
stiffen  as  it  cools ; for  instance,  sup- 
posing no  aspic  jelly  (or  not  sufficient), 
some  good  clear  stock,  stiffened  with 
gelatine,  and  flavoured,  could  be  sub- 
stituted ; or  supposing  no  brown 
sauce,  a little  more  tomato  conserve 
and  glaze,  with  a small  quantity  of 
brown  stock  or  gravy,  thickened  with 
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roux  in  the  usual  way,  must  be  used. 
Then  the  weather  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  nature  of  the 
dish.  If  for  masking  cutlets  or  other 
dishes,  the  ehaudfroid  need  not  be  so 
thick  as  when  used  for  lining  a mould 
for  dishes  which  have  to  be  turned 
out. 

ehaudfroid  Sauce,  White.— 

Required : half  a pint  of  Thick 

BEchamel,  half  a pint  of  strong  aspic. 
This  must  be  very  pale  (see  Garnishes),  • 
and  half  a gill  of  cream. 

Put  altogether  in  a saucepan,  boil 
and  skim  until  reduced  nearly  a third, 
tammy,  and  put  aside  until  cool. 

Another  way.  — If  wanted  very 
white,  use  a gill  of  thick  cream  and  a 
gill  of  sauce  supreme,  in  place  of  the 
bechamel  above.  If  not  thick  enough 
for  any  particular  purpose,  reduce  it 
by  further  boiling ; or  add  a little 
isinglass  or  gelatine  dissolved  in  enough 
milk  to  cover  it,  but  take  care  to  boil 
up  and  tammy  after  such  an  addition  ; 
if  simply  stirred  in,  the  mixing  would 
be  incomplete.  (See  remarks  on  Bkown 
Chaudfroid,  above.) 

For  green  or  pink  chaudfroid,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  a little  of  the 
usual  colourings ; for  yellow,  some 
paste  or  liquid  colouring  can  be  used ; 
or  for  some  dishes  the  yolk  of.  an  egg 
or  two,  beaten  in  off  the  fire  after  the 
sauce  has  boiled,  will  give  the  required 
tinge. 

These  sauces  are  suitable  for  masking 
purposes  generally,  i.e.,  for  soles  and 
other  white  fish,  salmon,  lobster,  and 
chicken,  turkeys,  and  white  meats  of 
all  sorts. 

Cream,  Anchovy.  — Required : 
three  anchovies,  an  egg,  a gill  each  of 
cream  and  aspic  jelly,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  salad  oil,  cayenne,  nutmeg, 
colouring,  and  lemon-juice. 

Boil  the  egg  hard,  put  the  yolk  in  a 
basin ; wash,  bone,  and  pound  the 
anchovies  with  the  egg,  seasoning  as 
above,  and  the  oU ; stir  in  the  aspic, 
cool  but  liquid,  and  the  colouring  ; rub 
all  through  a sieve,  and  mix  with  the 


cream,  first  stiffly  whipped;  then  set 
by  to  cool.  Add  the  lemon- juice  just 
before  serving. 

Cream,  Aspic.  — Required : a 
gill  of  whipped  cream,  a gill  of  aspic, 
a little  cayenne,  flavoured  vinegar,  and 
chopped  fresh  herbs  to  taste. 

Mix  the  cool  aspic,  just  liquid,  with 
the  seasoning,  &c.,  and  add  carefully 
to  the  cream. 

This  is  used  chiefly  for  garnishing 
cold  dishes.  If  for  fish,  use  fish  aspic, 
for  poultry,  pale  aspic ; and  for  dark 
meats,  brown  aspic.  (See  Garnishes). 

Cream,  Chervil.  — Required : 
equal  parts  of  cream,  aspic,  and  Bk- 
CHAMEL  or  Sauce  Supreme  ; add  to  a 
gill  of  each  a good  pinch  of  salt,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  chervil,  and  a few 
drops  of  white  vinegar  and  lemon- 
juice,  with  a suspicion  of  fresh  thyme, 
finely  chopped,  if  obtainable. 

Blend  the  ingredients  thoroughly, 
and  serve  with  chicken  or  veal.  Cut 
lemon  should  be  handed  with  it. 

Cream,  Crayfish.  — Required  : 
a third  of  a pint  of  cream,  the  same 
measure  of  rich  Melted  Butter  made 
from  fish  stock,  a few  drops  of  car- 
mine, and  a large  tablespoonful  of 
Cray-Fish  Butter;  or  use  “Krebs 
butter,”  sold  in  tins : a very  good 
preparation. 

Whip  the  cream  stiffly,  stir  the 
cray-fish  butter  into  the  melted  butter, 
add  a little  colouring,  and  mix  alto- 
gether. Serve  with  cold  fish  of  the 
white  class. 

Cream,  Lobster.  — Substitute 
Lobster  Butter  for  that  of  the  preced- 
ing recipe  ; or,  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  use 
the  essence  of  lobster,  sold  in  bottles, 
to  which  a few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence  is  a great  improvement;  add  a 
little  lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper, 
with  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

A sauce  similar  to  the  foregoing  can 
be  made  from  shrimps,  using  the 
essence  to  flavour,  and  putting  some 
of  the  shrimps  in  the  sauce  ; or  it  may 
be  made  from  prawns.  The  foundation 
sauce  should  be  white,  and  the  prawns 
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cut  into  half  incli  lengths ; the  tinned 
fish  answer  for  this,  and  to  the  sauce  a 
little  shrimp  essence  should  be  added. 

Hong  Kong  Sauce.— Tut  into 
a bowl  tlie  yolk  of  a fresh  egg ; add  to 
it  the  yolk  of  another  egg,  boiled  hard, 
a teaspoonful  of  herbaceous  mixture 
(see  Seasoning),  the  same  of  French 
mustard  and  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
a saltspoonful  each  of  salt  and  celery 
salt.  Mix  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  very  thoroughly,  then  add  by 
degrees  a gill  of  salad  oil,  as  if  for 
inaj-onnaise  ; next  put  in  half  a gill  of 
claret,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper- w.ater, 
a tablespoonful  of  lime-juice,  and  the 
same  measure  of  lemon  piekle.  When 
well  mi.xed,  add  more  seasoning,  salt, 
caj’onne,  or  mustard,  if  liked,  and  set 
on  ice  before  serving.  Last  of  all  put 
in  a teaspoonful  of  sugar.  This  may 
be  sent  to  table  with  almost  every  kind 
of  fish,  llcsh,  or  fowl ; it  also  blends 
well  with  many  kinds  of  salad.  Use 
a frt'sh  lime  whenever  obtainable ; 
failing  that,  the  best  juice,  pure,  un- 
sweetened. 

A variation  of  this  excellent  sauce 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  tamarind 
chutney  for  lemon  pickle.  Or  a pre- 
paration called  lamur'md  zest  may  be 
used. 

Horse-radish  Sauce.— Orate  a 
stick  of  well-washed  horse-radish  as 
finely  as  possible  ; to  three  tablespoon- 
fuls,  add  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vineggr,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  a saltspoonful  each 
of  mustard  and  castor  sugai’,  and  a 
few  drops  of  cayenne  \-inegar.  Cost, 
about  Gd. 

Blend  the  horse-radish  with  the 
seasonings  and  cream,  and  add  the 
vinegar  last,  of  which  a smaller  pro- 
portion will  be  more  acceptable  to 
many  palates  ; for  a milder  sauce,  the 
sugar  should  be  increased  or  the 
mustard  reduced,  or  it  may  be  omitted. 
For  a less  expensive  sauce,  use  milk 
in  place  of  cream,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sweetened  condensed  milk. 

Horse-radish  Sauce,  Hich. 

— Beat  a gill  of  cream  until  quite 


stiff ; mix  with  it  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  horse-radish  (use  a fine 
grater  in  preparing  it),  a saltspoonful 
each  of  salt,  sugar,  and  mustard,  both 
French  and  English,  a tablespoonful 
of  French  vinegar,  and  a few  drops  of 
cayenne  vinegar.  Cost,  about  8d. 

To  improve  the  above,  rasp  a lump 
of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  an  orange 
until  a fourth  of  the  yellow  part  is 
removed ; add  it  with  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg  rubbed  through  a 
sieve. 

Another  way. — For  a very  superior 
sauce,  use,  for  the  foundation,  half  a 
gill  of  thick  Mayonnaise  and  half  a 
gill  of  thick  cream ; finish  off  as  in  the 
above  recipe,  the  hard-boiled  egg  being 
added  or  not,  according  to  taste. 

Iiax  Sauce.  —Take  from  a fin  of 
lax  enough  to  fill  a table  spoon  after 
chopping  ; use  it  with  the  ingredients 
given  in  the  recipe  for  Cuea.m,  Cuay- 
Fish  ; add  colouring  to  give  a pink 
tinge,  and  serve  with  cold  fish  or  with 
hot  fish,  as  grilled  salmon  or  haddock, 
fried  eels,  «&c. 

Lisbon  Sauce. — Peel  and  slice 
a large  Spanish  onion,  out  it  small, 
then  pound  it  with  the  undermentioned 
ingredients  : a teaspoonful  each  of  salt, 
sugar, . curiy-paste,  and  mignonette 
pepper,  half  a teaspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  the  j-olks  of  two  eggs  boiled 
hard,  a tablespoonful  each  of  tomato 
pulp  and  salad  oil.  After  the  whole 
have  become  thoroughly  blended, 
add  half  a gill  of  French  idnegar 
and  a glass  of  claret ; stir  thoroughly, 
and  leave  for  a while  before  serving. 

This  sauce  is  very  appetising,  inex- 
pensive, and  generally  useful  for  all 
sorts  of  dishes. 

Lorraine  Sauce.— Required ; a 
quarter  pint  of  pure  tomato  conserve, 
half  a glass  of  sherry,  half  a gill  of 
brown  stock  (No.  6,  7,  or  8),  the  same 
measure  of  liquid  aspic,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  onion  vinegar  and  herbal 
vinegar,  a little  salt,  sugar,  mignonette 
pepper,  and  colouring. 
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Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
serve  with  fish  or  meat. 

Maitre  d’Hotel  Sauce  (or 
Butter). — Required:  butter,  salt, 
cayenne,  lemon- juice,  and  chopped 
parsley,  in  the  following  proportions  : 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  parsley,  half  a teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  a suspicion 
of  cayenne. 

The  butter,  parsley,  and  seasoning 
should  be  worked  well  together  with 
a spoon  in  a basin,  and  the  lemon - 
juice  (or  white  vinegar)  added 
gradually. 

Thus  made,  it  can  be  served  with 
steaks,  kidneys,  &c.,  and  with  various 
kinds  of  fish,  but  sometimes  a grate 
of  nutmeg  is  added ; and  if  for 
serving  with  eels  or  salmon,  a morsel 
of  finely- chopped  onion,  first  scalded 
and  dried,  may  be  put  in,  but  it  must 
be  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  lost  in  the 
sauce.  Whether  laid  on  the  dish  or 
placed  on  the  meat  or  fish  with  which 
it  is  served,  it  should  never  be  added 
until  the  dish  is  ready  for  table. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce.  — Re- 
quired : the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs, 
three  gills  of  olive  oil,  a good  pinch  of 
salt,  and  a dust  of  white  pepper,  a 
dessertspoonful  each  of  tarragon  and 
white  wine  vinegar,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon- juice,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
French  mustard,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
English  mustard,  in  the  dry  state.  Add 
cayenne  to  taste. 

Put  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  in  a basin ; 
add  all  the  dry  condiments,  and  stir  in 
the  oil,  drop  by  drop,  with  a wooden 
spoon ; when  quite  thick,  add  the 
vinegar  and  lemon- juice  drop  by  drop, 
and  set  in  a cool  place. 

This  sauce  has  innumerable  uses, 
and  various  additions  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  dish  for  which  it  is  required : 
such  will  be  detailed  under  their 
respective  headings  ; and  when  “ thick 
mayonnaise”  is  referred  to  in  any 
recipe,  the  foregoing  is  the  kind  of 
sauce  intended  to  be  used,  as  it  forms 
the  basis  of  the  sauce  for  all  the  fish, 


fiesh,  fowl,  &c.,  which  can  be  desig- 
nated mayonnaise. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce  (Hints 
on). — Have  acold  basin  in  a cold  place, 
and  if  very  warm  weather,  set  it  on  ice 
while  mixing.  Use  good  oil,  and  add 
it  literally  drop  by  drop,  especially  at 
starting  ; this  is  easily  done  by  holding 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  over 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  leaving  room 
for  the  sauce  to  just  run  out  in  drops. 
Stir  continuously  ; it  is  no  use  to  pour 
in  some  oil,  and  then  stir ; the  two 
processes  must  go  on  simultaneously. 
After  the  sauce  is  thick,  and  the  oil  all 
worked  in,  do  not  thin  it  by  adding  a 
lot  of  common  vinegar ; use  the  best, 
getting  a maximum  of  strength  with 
a minimum  of  fluidity ; the  best  for  the 
purpose  is  “ white  wine,”  and  a few' 
drops  of  chilli  vinegar  may  take  the 
place  of  the  dry  cayenne. 

If  these  rules  are  followed,  the  sauce 
may  be  made  as  thick  as  creamed 
butter  at  any  time  of  the  year.  If  it 
has  to  stand  long  before  using,  and  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  liquid  aspic  to  three  gills  of  sauce 
will  prevent  it  running ; and  this  ad- 
dition should  be  made  when  the  may- 
onnaise is  used  from  a bag  and  pipe  for 
garnishing  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
even  more  aspic  will  be  needed  than 
given  above;  a tablespoonful  to  the 
gill  may  be  wanted,  if  the  dish  has  to 
stand  a while  after  it  is  ornamented. 

Mint  Sauce. — Take  some  fresh 
young  mint  leaves,  wash  them,  and 
dry  them  in  a clean  cloth  ; do  not 
squeeze  them,  or  the  flavour  is  lost ; 
chop  them  as  finely  as  possible,  and  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  or  finely- 
sifted  loaf  sugar  to  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  the  mint.  Mix  them  together  in 
the  tureen,  then  add  the  vinegar,  about 
five  tablespoonfuls,'  and  stir  well ; it 
should  be  pulpy,  and  made,  if  possible, 
some  hours  before  using.  The  common 
faults  of  mint  sauce  are  excess  of 
vinegar,  deficiency  of  sugar,  and 
coarsely-chopped  mint.  A tureen  of 
vinegar,  with  a dash  of  sugar,  and  a 
few  pieces  of  mint  floating  on  the 
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surface,  is  often  met  with,  but  it  is 
not  mint  sauce. 

Mint  Sauce,  Superior.— Re- 
quired : mint  and  sugar  as  above ; 
after  chopjjing,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  then  add  gradually  some 
French  vinegar,  five  to  six  tablespoon- 
ful.s,  and  let  it  stand  as  above  directed. 
A little  water  is  sometimes  added  to 
reduce  the  piquancy,  in  place  of  a 
fourth,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  vinegar. 

Olive  Sauce. — Blanch  and  cut 
up  enough  olives  to  fill  a tablespoon  ; 
add  them  to  two  or  three  gills  of 
MAYONNAiSEand  whipped  cream  mixed, 
with  a.little  mignonette  pepper  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice.  This 
must  be  cooled  thoroughly,  and  may 
bo  served  with  many  dishes,  fish, 
poultry,  or  game. 

Piquant  Sauce  for  Salmon. 

— Required  : a gill  of  olive  oil,  one 
tablesiMonful  of  pickled  gherkins,  the 
same  of  French  vinegar,  a teaspoonful 
each  of  French  mustard,  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  anchovy  essence,  salt,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  and  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Put  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  raw,  into 
a bowl,  add  the  oil,  drop  by  drop  {see 
Mayonnaise),  and  when  mixed  add 
the  rest  o«c  the  ingredients  ; the  gher- 
kins should  be  minced  finely,  and 
mixed  separately  with  the  anchovy 
and  mustard,  before  the  vinegars  are 
added ; the  whole  must  be  carefully 
blended  with  the  beaten  oil  and  eggs ; 
and  if  not  ready  for  the  sauce  as  soon 
as  it  is  made,  set  it  on  ice.  It  must 
be  made  in  a cool  place.  If  possible, 
set  the  bowl  on  ice  while  mixing  the 
ingredients. 

Poivrade  Sauce.  — Required  : 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  Brown  Sauce, 
twice  its  measure  of  salad  oil,  a table- 
spoonful and  a half  of  French  vinegar, 
and  half  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  a shalot,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a pinch  of  salt, 
cayenne,  black  pepper,  and  white 
sugar,  a teaspoouful  or  thereabouts 


of  chilli  or  cayenne  vinegar,  and  a 
few  drops  of  herbal  vinegar. 

Mince  the  shalot,  pound  it  with  the 
dry  seasonings ; add  the  brown  sauce 
and  oil,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  a 
whisk,  then  put  in  the  vinegars  by 
degrees,  whisking  well  for  a few 
minutes. 

Another  way. — Use  claret  in  place 
of  half  the  French  vinegar,  and  add 
a half  teaspoonful  of  French  mustard 
and  cucumber  vinegar. 

These  sauces  are  very  good  with 
bacon,  calf’s  head  or  feet,  &c. 

Potsdam  Sauce.— Put  a gill  of 
game  stock  in  a basin  ; mix  in  a des- 
sertspoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a 
tablespoonful  of  port,  a tahlespoonful 
or  two  of  good  aspic,  cool  and  on  the 
point  of  setting,  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste.  Whip  the  whole  for  a few 
minutes,  and  set  on  ice  for  a short  time 
before  serving. 

This  is  useful  for  cold  game.  By 
using  stock  from  venison  bones,  it  is  a 
good  sauce  for  venison  or  well-hung 
muttod. 

Queen’s  Own  Sauce.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  two 
eggs,  the  j uice  of  half  a lemon,  salt, 
a gill  of  cream,  cayenne,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  herbal  wine  {see  Seasoning). 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  add  the 
eggs,  yolks  only ; beat  again,  whip 
the  cream  up  stiffly,  mix  altogether  in 
a jar,  set  it  in  boiling  water  over  the 
fire,  and  thicken  like  custard ; add  the 
seasoning  lightly,  and  set  aside  to 
cool  in  the  tureen  in  which  it  will  be 
served.  Just  before  serving,  dust  the 
surface  of  the  sauce  with  lobster  coral 
and  chopped  parsley,  or  tarragon  and 
chervil. 

This  is  a very  good  sauce,  and  its 
uses  are  manifold  ; it  is  recommended 
to  those  who  cannot  take  sauces  con- 
taining oil. 

Sardine  Sauce. — Required : half 
a dozen  sardines,  a gill  of  aspic,  a gill 
of  cream,  a gill  of  fish  stock,  seasoning 
as  under. 

W^ipe  the  sardines,  bone  them,  put 
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the  bones  in  the  fish  stock,  with  a 
hit  of  bay-leaf  and  parsley,  a strip 
of  lemon-peel,  and  half  a dozen  white 
peppercorns ; boil  for  half  an  hour, 
strain  the  liquor  through  a cloth,  and 
mix  it  with  the  liquid  aspic.  Cut 
the  sardines  up  small,  or  sieve  them  ; 
mix  altogether,  add  a little  seasoning, 
and  serve.  If  boneless  sardines  are  used 
— and  they  are  less  trouble — ordinary 
fish  stock,  boiled  down  as  above,  must 
he  used. 

The  cream  must  he  stiffly  whipped. 
Half  cream  and  half  melted  butter  can 
be  used,  if  more  convenient. 

Sauce  ^ I’Alceste.— Required : 
half  a teaspoonful  each  of  French 
mustard,  white  sugar,  and  English 
mustard,  a saltspoonful  each  of  celery 
salt,  grated  orange-peel,  and  tarragon 
vinegar;  a tablespoonful  of  horse- 
radish vinegar,  an  egg,  and  two  gills 
and  a half  of  stiffly  whipped  cream. 

Boil  the  egg  hard ; put  the  yolk 
through  a sieve  to  the  cream.  In 
another  basin  mix  the  mustard,  sugar, 
salt,  and  the  liquid  ingredients,  very 
thoroughly  ; add  the  cream,  and  blend 
the  whole  perfectly,  then  put  the 
mixture  in  a mould,  and  set  in  an  ice 
cave  until  stiff. 

Another  way. — Use  a tahlespoonful 
of  grated  horse-radish  instead  of  the 
vinegar. 

A very  shallow  border  mould  should 
be  used  for  the  above. 

Sauce  ^ la  Barbe. — Required: 
cream,  mustard,  salt,  sugar,  and  tarra- 
gon vinegar  as  above ; a large  ripe 
tomato,  carmine,  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne. 

Pound  the  tomato  with  the  whole  of 
the  ingredients  (cream  excepted) , pass 
the  mixture  through  a hair  sieve,  add 
the  whipped  cream,  and  colour  the 
sauce  a pale  pink.  Fill  some  small 
paper  or  china  cases,  and  set  them  in 
an  ice  cave  until  stiff  ; or  use  a border 
mould ; turn  out  on  a cloth  to  drain, 
then  dish  it  on  a lace  paper,  and  fill 
the  centre  of  the  moujd  with  plainly- 

dregsed  salad, 


Sauce  a la  Calcutta.— Re- 
quired : a gill  of  cream,  a gill  of  strong 
white  stock,  a teaspoonful  of  cuiTy 
paste,  half  the  quantity  of  pepper 
water  {see  Seasonings),  a little  salt, 
lemon- juice,  and  French  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  clear  Indian  pickles, 
finely  chopped,  and  an  egg. 

Boil  the  egg  hard,  pound  it  with  the 
curry  and  salt,  add  the  pickles, 
vinegar,  &c.,  and  the  , stock,  which 
should  be  on  the  point  of  setting. 
Whip  the  cream  stiffly,  stir  it  in,  and 
blend  thoroughly.  Put  in  a little 
j'ellow  colouring,  and  freeze  in  smaU 
moulds. 

Sauce  a la  Dresde.— Required : 
a giU  of  brown  sauce,  a gill  of 
mayonnaise,  half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  a 
tablespoonful  of  sherry,  the  same  of 
tomato  pulp,  a teaspoonful  each  of  grated 
horse-radish  and  French  vinegar,  a 
saltspoonful  each  of  French  mustard 
and  chopped  fennel,  salt  to  taste,  an 
egg,  and  a large  tablespoonful  of 
strong  aspic  jelly. 

Into  a basin  put  the  brown  sauce, 
tomato  pulp,  sherry,  glaze  (dissolved 
in  a little  stock),  half  the  mustard  and 
vinegar,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Into  a 
second  basin  put  the  mayonnaise, 
horse-radish,  the  rest  of  the  mustard 
and  vinegar,  the  fennel,  and  egg,  first 
boiled  hard  and  sieved,  both  yolk  and 
white.  The  aspic  should  be  cool,  but 
not  set ; put  half  of  it  into  each  basin, 
then  fill  little  cases  with  the  sauces  in 
alternate  layers,  or  mould  them  in 
layers  in  a shallow  mould  or  Neapolitan 
ice  box,  and  when  stiff  cut  the  sauce 
in  squares,  or  any  desired  shape,  and 
dish  on  a lace  paper. 

Very  small  bonche  cups,  or  other 
fancy  moulds,  may  be  used  for  this. 
In  turning  out,  drain  on  a cloth  before 
dishing. 

Sauce  a la  Guernsey.— 

Required : a gill  each  of  tomato  con- 
serve, aspic  jelly,  and  mayonnaise,  a 
good  pinch  each  of  salt,  sugar,  and 
cayenne,  a half  gill  of  strong  stock 
from  chicken  bones  (it  must  be  a firm 
jelly  whep  cold),  a few  di'ops  of  lomon’ 
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juice  and  tarraf^on  vinegar,  and  a 
tablospoonful  of  thick  cream. 

Mi.\  the  conserve  with  tho  liquid 
aspic  and  chicken  stock,  add  the 
seasoning,  and  whip  all  up  thoroughly ; 
then  stir  in  tho  cream  and  mayon- 
naise, colour  a pale  jiink,  mould  and 
freeze  as  before. 

If  liked,  colour  part  green,  and 
mould  in  alternate  layers.  Serve  as 
above  directed. 

Sauce  au  DiaWe.— Required  : 
four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive 
oil,  a tc'aspoonful  of  mustard,  tho  same 
of  sugar,  half  as  much  salt  and  mig- 
nonette pc'pper,  a small  onion  chopped, 
the  juice  of  two  limes,  and  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  claret.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Boil  tho  eggs  hard,  put  the  yolks 
through  a sieve  with  the  dry  mustard, 
mix  them  in  a bowl  with  the  oil,  little 
by  little,  the  onion,  and  dry  condi- 
ments, then  stir  in  tho  claret  and 
lime-juice  bj' degrees ; set  aside  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
servo  with  any  cold  meat  or  fish. 

If  liked  hotter,  put  in  cayenne  or  . 
cayenne  vinegar,  jiepper  water,  or 
chilli  essence ; the  latter  is  made  by 
steeping  chillies  in  wine  until  it 
becomes  sufficiently  flavoured. 

Another  way. — Mix  cold  gravy  or 
brown  stock  with  half  its  measure  of 
vinegar,  or  half  claret ; add  salt  to 
taste,  a little  mustard,  cayenne,  and 
hot  chutney. 

Sauce  Verte.— Blanch  and  pound 
(after  squeezing  them  well  from  the 
water)  a bunch  of  parsley,  a few  sprigs 
of  chervil,  and  a little  tarragon, 
enough  to  fill  a tablespoon  after 
pounding  and  sieving.  Mix  with  the 
puree  a gill  of  rich  melted  butter,  add 
an  equal  measure  of  thick  whipped 
cream  or  mayonnaise,  with  a little  salt, 
mignonette  pepper,  a teaspoonful  each 
of  lemon-juice  and  cucumber  vinegar, 
and  green  colouring  to  give  the  re- 
quired tinge. 

Another  way. — Boil  some  cucumber 
in  water,  press  it  through  a sieve,  and 
to  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  pulp  add 
an  equal  meqsqre  of  nrayonuqise  arid 


whipped  cream ; season  as  above, 
colour,  and  put  in  either  of  tho  above- 
named  herbs ; if  only  parsley  is  used, 
add  some  tarragon  vinegar  or  a little 
herbal  vinegar.  Serve  as  soon  as 
mixed. 

Another  way. — Peel  and  slice  some 
raw  cucumber,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar ; to  each  tablospoonful  add  a 
tcaspoonful  of  onion,  scalded  and 
chopped,  and  a few  capers,  with  their 
vinegar ; rub  all  through  a sieve,  add 
salt  and  mignonette  pepper,  and  a 
little  colouring  as  above,  with  cream 
and  mayonnaise. 

Another  %vay. — If  for  fish,  add  some 
anchovy  or  shrimp  essence,  and  the 
yolk  of  a hai-d-boiled  egg  to  tho  in- 
gredients given  in  the  foregoing 
recipe. 

These  sauces  can  bo  served  with 
grilled  fish,  poultry,  &c.,  as  well  as 
with  many  cold  dishes. 

Sance  Rafraichissante.  — 

Required  : the  juice  of  two  fresh  limes, 
a glass  of  claret,  a tablespoonful  each 
of  French  vinegar,  horse-radish  vine- 
gar, and  onion  vinegar,  two  shalots, 
chopped  until  almost  reduced  to 
powder,  a tablespoonful  or  two  of 
small,  quickly  grown  mustard  and 
cress,  a little  sugar,  salt,  and  enough 
mignonette  pepper  to  season  plea- 
santly. 

Put  the  choiiped  shalots  in  a bowl, 
with  the  mustard  and  cross ; mix  the 
liquid  ingredients,  add  them,  and 
season  to  taste  ; then  put  in  a drop  of 
garlic  vinegar,  or  first  rub  the  bowl 
with  a morsel  of  garlic,  to  give  a twang 
without  imparting  a pronounced 
flavour. 

This  should  be  mixed  some  hours 
before  using,  and  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.  The  sugar  used  may  be  as 
much  as  a teaspoonful,  if  a very  sharp 
sauce  is  not  liked ; but  it  should  be 
piquant,  and  only  a small  quantity  is 
required  to  give  zest  to  a dish  of  meat 
or  fish.  It  is  a good  sauce  for  hot 
meats,  grilled  or  broiled,  or  for  kidnej’S 
or  grilled  fish. 

Tartare  Sauca.— Required ; a 
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shalot,  a teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard, half  as  much  anchovy  essence  and 
chopped  chervil,  a little  salt  and 
shredded  tarragon,  and  half  a pint  of 
thick  mayonnaise.  Cost,  aboirt  Is. 

Mix  the  whole  lightly,  taking  care 
that  the  shalot  is  very  finely  chopped ; 
a small  pickled  onion,  well  drained  and 
chopped,  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  shalot. 

Another  way. — Add  to  three  gills  of 
mayonnaise  a good  teaspoonful  each 
of  French  pickled  gherkins  and  capers, 
cut  up  small,  a little  of  each  of  the 
vinegars,  salt,  and  mignonette  pep- 
per, with  any  other  addition  in  the 
form  of  herbs,  or  a dash  of  herbal 
vinegar. 

To  a sauce  made  in  the  latter  way  a 
couple  of  filleted  anchovies,  cut  in  dice, 
can  be  added,  with  a saltspoonful  of 
French  mustard. 


These  sauces  have  many  uses,  being 
served  with  all  sorts  of  fish  of  the  oily 
class,  in  addition  to  cold  dishes. 

Vinaigrette  Sauce.— Required: 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  one  table- 
spoonful each  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
onion  vinegar,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
salt,  and  mignonette  pepper  to  taste, 
and  a little  brown  sugar. 

Put  the  oil  in  a basin,  add  the 
seasoning,  then  the  vinegar,  gradually. 
Serve  with  brawn  and  other  cold  meats, 
such  as  calf’s  head,  feet,  &c,,  or 
collared  ox  cheek. 

Another  way. — This  is  suitable  for 
hot  meats,  veal,  &c.,  or  for  boiled 
vegetables.  Omit  the  onion,  vinegar, 
and  sugar  in  the  above  recipe,  and  add 
to  the  other  ingredients  a teaspoonful 
of  white  vinegar  and  a little  chopped 
parsley,  or  chervil  and  tarragon. 


SWEET  SAUCES. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Very  little  need  be  prefaced  to  this  section.  Not  only  is  the  variety  of 
these  sauces  here  given  greater  than  can  be  found  in  the  usual  run  of 
cookery  books,  but  most  of  them  are  new,  all  are,  or  may  be,  suggestive 
of  many  others ; and  while  a few  of  the  richer  ones  can  only  be  indulged 
in  h%j  the  few,  the  majority  ai’e  eeonoihical;  of  their  goodness  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  The  cold  sauces  will  perhaps  prove  the  greater 
novelty  to  some  people,  particularly  the  “ hard  sauces  ” of  American 
origin ; and  those  who  desire  to  follow  the  dictates  of  fashion  in  the  matter 
of  food  not  less  than  raiment  may  be  interested  in  learning  that  a cold 
sauce  is  now  considered  a more  suitable  adjunct  to  a Christmas  pudding 
than  the  hot  concoctions  of  olden  times ; but  fashion  is  so  fickle,  that 
before  very  long  people  may  perhaps  be  eating  hot  sauces  with  ices  ! 

With  regard  to  cold  sauces  and  the  manner  of  cooling  them,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  Introduction  to  Cold  Savoury  Sauces.  The  hot 
sauces  need  no  explanation.  (See  remarks  on  wines  and  spirits  under 
Jellies.) 


Almond  Sauce.— Make  a pint  of 
arrowroot  sauce  (see  recipes),  or  the 
same  quantity  of  plain  custard,  and 
flavour  to  taste  with  essence  of 
almonds ; a lump  or  two  of  sugar 
rubbed  OR  the  peel  of  s,  lenion,  arid 


stirred  in  the  sauce,  improves  it  con. 
siderably. 

Almond  Sauce  (Rich).— Re- 
quired : a pint  of  medium  or  rich 
custard  [s?e  Cust^uds),  a few  drops  of 
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ratafia  essence,  four  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  a tablcspoonful  of  brandy, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  milk.  Cost, 
about  Is.  5d. 

Fii-st  blanch  tho  almonds,  and 
pound  them  smoothlj-  (see  Pastry), 
pour  the  tablcspoonful  of  milk  over,  and 
leave  them  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
then  add  the  boiling  custard.  If  rc- 
Huired  hot,  re-heat  the  sauce  in  tho 
bain-miric,  and  add  tho  brandy  and 
essence  off  the  fire;  or  for  a cold  sauce, 
add  the  last-named  ingredients  just 
before  serving.  The  almonds  may  bo 
bought  in  the  ground  state,  then  they 
only  need  infusing  in  the  milk,  but  the 
sauce  must  be  jiassed  through  a 
tammy. 

Almond  and  Coc  oa-nnt  Sauce. 

— Iteqiiircd  : one  gill  of  cream,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  two  eggs,  yolks  only,  a 
glass  of  brandy,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cocoa-nut  and  ground  almonds,  and  a 
little  milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Infuse  the  nuts  in  the  milk  for  some 
time,  without  actually  boiling,  then 
add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and 
thicken  as  directed  for  custard ; stir  in 
a few  drops  of  almond  essence,  and 
serve  with  rich  puddings. 

Amber  Sauce. — Required : a 

pound  of  apples,  weighed  after  peeling 
and  coring,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
four  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  a wine- 
glassful  of  ginger  S5'rup,  and  some 
yellow  colouring.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Bake  the  apples  in  a covered  jar, 
with  the  lemon -rind  and  juice  and 
the  sugar  ; when  done,  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve,  then  add  the  eggs,  well 
beaten,  the  butter,  just  dissolved,  tho 
ginger,  and  enough  paste  or  liquid 
colouring  to  impart  a r ich  tint ; beat 
well,  re-heat,  but  do  not  boil,  and 
serve  with  any  plain  pudding,  cereal, 
suet,  &c.,  or  with  boiled  rice,  macaroni, 
or  any  kind  of  batter  or  other  light 
pudding.  It  is  a Y’ery  good  sauce, 
and  inexpensive. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  ginger 
syrup,  and  add  pineapple-juice,  apricot 
sj'rup,  or  some  orang;e  jnarpnalade ; if 


the  last-named  is  added,  use  less  lemon- 
juice.  The  rind  may  go  in  as  before, 
and  it  should  be  grated,  though  if  time 
is  an  object  it  may  be  peeled  very 
thinly,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  good. 

Amber  Sauce  (Rich).— Mix  a 

gill  of  orange  marmalade,  the  grated 
rind  and  juice  of  an  orange,  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  an  ounce— more 
or  less — of  loaf  sugar  ; stir  to  the  boil, 
add  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  and 
serve  over  or  round  a hot  pudding. 
(See  recipes.) 

Angel  Sauce. — Required  : a tea- 
cupful of  apricot  marmalade,  a table- 
spoonful of  brand)',  the  same  of  sherry, 
an  ounce  each  of  almonds  and  pistachios, 
a dessertspoonful  of  noyeau  syrup,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon -juice. 

Blanch  the  almonds,  dry  them,  and 
chop  them  into  pieces  the  size  of  split 
peas  ; bake  them  on  a tin  in  the  oven 
until  golden  brown,  add  them  to  tho 
marmalade,  set  it  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water  to  liquefy,  then  put  in  the 
flavourings  and  the  pistachios,  first 
blanched  and  chopped  finely.  This  is 
a very  delicious  sauce.  It  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold,  with  Angel,  Alma, 
Little  Coburg,  and  any  similar 
puddings,  or  with  various  creams  and 
pancakes.  (See  recipes.) 

Apple  Sauce. — This  is  especially 
suitable  for  serving  with  Apple  Char- 
lotte. It  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  Pastry.  Put  in  a stew-pan 
half  a pound  of  apples,  peeled  and 
grated — they  must  be  weighed  after 
grating ; add  a little  water.  The  kind 
of  fruit  must  be  considered : very 

j uicy  apples  will  need  but  little,  some 
sorts  will  take  nearly  a gill ; put  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon-peel,  and 
twice  the  measure  of  the  juice,  with 
loaf  sugar  to  sweeten  ; boil  to  a pulp, 
then  beat  the  sauce  well  for  several 
minutes  with  a whisk ; put  it  back  on 
the  fire,  and  melt  in  it  a small  jar,  about 
four  to  six  ounces,  of  apple  jelly,  then 
pour  it  round  the  Charlotte  or  other 
pudding,  PARADigE  PyppiNC  igr  iji" 

stance. 
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Apricot  Sauce. — Required  : half 
a pint  of  tinned  apricots  and  their 
juice,  measured  together,  the  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
ratafia,  a gill  of  water,  a little  colour- 
ing, a tablespoonful  of  lemon- juice, 
and  sugar  if  required. 

Put  the  fruit  in  a saucepan  with  the 
water,  the  lemon-rind  in  strips,  and  the 
j nice ; simmer  until  it  can  he  passed 
through  a hair  sieve,  add  the  sugar, 
and  re-heat,  then  put  in  the  colouring 
and  essence. 

If  the  apricots  are  in  heavy  syrup, 
very  little  sugar,  if  any,  will  be  wanted. 
If  in  juice,  one  or  two  ounces  will  he 
needed.  Serve  with  Apricot  Pudding, 
or  any  similar  kind  ; or  when  cold  the 
sauce  is  delicious  with  cereal  creams  of 
any  sort. 

Apricot  Sauce  (Rich).— Put 

as  many  apricots  as  may  he  required 
in  a saucepan,  first  taking  out  the  stones 
and  dividing  them  into  quarters.  Just 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  add 
loaf  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a pound 
to  a pound  of  fruit ; simmer  gently  until 
they  can  be  rubbed  through  a hair 
sieve,  then  put  them  hack,  with  the 
kernels,  blanched  and  shredded,  and  a 
tahlespoonful  of  sherry  or  brandy  to 
half  a pound  of  apricots.  Add  a drop 
or  two  of  noyeau  essence,  or  a tea- 
spoonful or  more  of  liqueur,  or  a table- 
spoonful of  noyeau  syrup;  re-heat,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold. 

Arrowroot  Sauce. — Required  : 
one  ounce  of  arrowroot,  a pint  of  milk, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  sugar,  and  flavour- 
ing to  taste. 

Mix  the  arrowroot  with  some  of  the 
milk  to  a paste ; boil  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  add  it,  and  boil  the  sauce  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  butter 
and  sugar,  and  add  almond  essence  or 
other  flavouring,  off  the  fire. 

Arrowroot  Sauce  (Clear).— 

Use  one  ounce  of  arrowroot  to  half  a 
pint  each  of  home-made  wine  and 
water,  with  a little  sugar.  Boil  the 
water  and  arrowroot,  then  put  in  the 
wine,  and  re-heat  the  sauce. 


For  other  methods,  see  Corn-plour 
Sauce. 

Banana  Cream  Sauce. — Re- 
quired : four  bananas,  one  ounce  of 
corn-flour,  half  a pint  of  water,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  sugar,  rose- 
water, and  a grate  of  orange-peel. 
Cost  of  bananas,  variable,  from  Id.  to 
2d.  each. 

The  fruit  must  he  ripe,  hut  sound  ; 
peel  it,  and  rub  thi-ough  a sieve,  or  heat 
it  to  a pulp  in  a basin.  Mix  the  corn- 
flour smoothly  with  cold  water,  add 
the  half  pint  of  water,  boiling,  stir 
over  the  fire  until  it  boils,  and  cook  for 
five  minutes ; then  add  it  gradually 
to  the  banana  pulp,  off  the  fire,  heating 
well.  Put  in  sugar  to  sweeten,  from 
one  to  two  ounces,  with  a tablespoonful 
of  rose-water.  Heat  the  cream,  and 
add  it  to  the  sauce ; serve  at  once, 
without  re-heating.  Two  ounces  of 
butter  can  he  used  in  place  of  cream. 
This  is  a good  cold  sauce  ; when  to  he 
thus  served,  set  it  aside  to  cool,  on  ice 
if  handy,  and  stir  in  the  cream, 
whipped  stiffly,  just  before  serving. 

Banana  Sauce  (from  dried 
bananas). — Put  the  dried  fruit  in  a 
potato  steamer,  and  steam  it  until  soft , 
then  cook  it  in  a little  butter,  pulp  it, 
and  finish  ofl  as  above  directed.  Cost 
of  fruit,  variable. 

Bavarian  Sauce.— Required  ; 
half  a pint  of  double  cream,  half  a gill 
of  maraschino,  half  a glass  of  brandy, 
two  to  three  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  strained  lemon -juice. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cold 
sauces,  hut  care  is  needed,  and  it  must 
he  made  as  described,  each  ingredient 
being  added  in  the  order  named.  Set 
a large  basin  on  ice,  put  in  the  cream, 
and  whip  it  to  a stiff  mass,  taking  care 
it  does  not  turn  to  butter  ; then  stir  in 
the  sugar  lightly,  next  the  brand}’'  and 
maraschino  very  gradually,  then  the 
lemon-juice  drop  by  drop.  Keep  on 
ice,  or  in  a refrigerator,  until  the 
moment  of  serving. 

When  making  any  rich  cold  Sauce, 
of  which  cream  forms  the  foundation, 
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and  to  which  lemon  or  other  acid  is 
addod,  blend  tliein  a j above  directed ; 
add  no  sui^ar  until  the  cream  has 
become  stiff,  and  do  not  beat  after  the 
sugar  is  put  in.  Attention  to  these 
apparently  trifling  details  would  pre- 
vent many  failui-es  and  much  waste  of 
material. 

Bermuda  Sauce. — Required : a 
pint  of  j nice  from  red  or  black  currants, 
raspberries,  cherries,  or  strawbeiTies — 
currant  and  raspberry  juice  mixed  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  the  purpose — loaf 
sugar,  arrowroot,  and  brand}'. 

Dissolve  as  much  sugar  as  is  re- 
quired in  the  juice,  about  half  a pound  ; 
the  fruit  is  to  be  treated  as  if  for  jelly, 
and  the  juice  drawn  off  in  the  same 
way.  Mix  an  ounce  of  arrowroot  with 
cold  water,  add  it  to  the  syrup,  and 
stir  all  to  the  boil,  then  put  in  the 
brandy,  unless  preferred  plain. 

This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  many 
puddings,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  is 
wholesome  and  cheap.  It  is  especially 
recommended  with  steamed  batter  and 
all  light  puddings,  souffles,  &c.,  and 
with  cereal  creams  of  all  sorts;  or  with 
a Gateau  of  Rice,  Se.moli.na,  &c. 

Bertrania  Sauce.— Put  four 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  in  the  o veu  after 
blanching  and  chopping  them ; when 
a good  brown  colour,  pour  over  them 
a little  milk,  and  set  them  by  the  fii'e 
to  infuse  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  strain 
off  the  milk,  and  add  enough  boiled 
custard  to  make  up  a pint ; add  a little 
brown  colouring  and  some  ratafias, 
about  two  ounces,  crushed  and  put 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  a little 
essence  of  almonds,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  brown  brandy.  This  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold.  It  is  a suitable  accom- 
paniment to  Little  Brown,  Fig,  and 
other  PuDoiNGs. 

Blackberry  Sauce.— This  is  a 
favourite  almost  everywhere,  and  very 
wholesome,  and  there  are  various  ways 
of  making  it.  For  a plain  sauce,  make 
a tureen  of  Melted  Butter  or  Corn- 
flour Sauce,  and  add  some  bottled 
blackberry  syrup;  or,  in  the  fruit 


season,  some  juice,  drawn  off  as  for 
making  jelly.  Or,  dissolve  some  jam 
or  jelly  for  use  in  the  same  way  : if 
jam  be  used,  it  must  be  strained  or 
sieved  to  free  it  from  the  seeds.  For 
a rich  sauce  to  be  served  cold,  good  cus- 
tard should  form  the  foundation,  and 
blackben-y  brandy  be  used  to  flavour  it. 

Brandy  Sauce  (Plain).— Add 

a glass  of  brandy  to  a pint  of  Melted 
Butter  or  plain  custard.  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Brandy  Sauce  (Rich).— Use 

equal  measures  of  rich  melted  butter 
and  brandy ; add  the  spirit  off  the  fire, 
heat,  but  do  not  boil  again. 

Another  way. — Make  a custard  of 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a gill  of  cream, 
and  a gill  of  milk  (.vec  Custards)  ; add 
a few  lumps  of  sugar,  and,  off  the  fire, 
a gill  of  pale  brandy.  If  liked,  lemon- 
rind  grated  or  Vanilla  sugar  may  be 
added  to  this  to  heighten  the  flavour. 

Another  way. — Boil  together  for  ten 
minutes  a gill  of  water  and  four  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar;  skim  a few  times,  take 
it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  a glass  of 
brandy. 

These  three  sauces  are  suitable  for 
rich  plum  puddings.  They  may  also 
be  served  with  many  other  kinds  of 
puddings,  both  hot  and  cold ; for  the 
latter  the  third  and  fourth  recipes  are 
most  suitable. 

Brown  Bread  Sauce.— Take  a 
slice  of  bread  (made  from  finely-ground 
whole-meal)  a few  days  old,  rub  it 
through  a wire  sieve,  and  add  a pint 
of  boiling  milk  to  half  a pint  of  the 
crumbs.  Crush  an  ounce  of  ratafia 
biscuits  to  powder,  sieve  them,  stir 
them  into  the  bread  and  milk,  then 
cover,  and  leave  until  cold.  Make  a 
pint  of  rich  custard,  set  aside  to  cool, 
then  stir  in  a wineglassful  of  pure 
maraschino  liqueur.  Put  the  bread  and 
milk  in  a pan,  and  stir  it  to  the  boil ; 
let  it  cool  again,  then  mix  it  with  the 
custard,  after  sweetening  to  taste,  and 
last  of  all  add  a gill  of  cream.  Ser\  e 
very  cold  ; iced  if  possible. 

This  is  a very  delicious  sauce ; it  is 
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mainly  intended  for  serving  with  fruit 
compotes.  It  is  some  little  trouble  to 
prepare,  but  is  well  worth  it ; we 
may  mention  that  white  bread  sauce 
similarly  made  is  a different  thing 
altogether,  and  any  attempt  to  sim- 
plify the  foregoing  or  to  alter  the 
method  of  making  it  will  result  in  dis- 
appointment. The  custard  should  be 
made  by  the  recipe  for  Rich  Custahd, 
Unflavouked,  in  Custards. 

Cherry  Sauce.— Required : a 
pound  of  ripe  red  or  black  cherries,  a 
gill  of  water,  half  a pound  or  more  of 
loaf  sugar,  a few  drops  of  ratafia 
essence,  colouring,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  sherry.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Wash  and  pick  the  fruit ; put  it  in 
a stew-pan  with  the  water,  bring  to 
the  boil,  and  add  the  sugar  ; cook  until 
all  can  be  sieved,  then  return  the  sauce 
to  the  pan,  with  the  wdne,  and  the 
kernels  blanched  and  shredded.  Serve 
hot  or  cold. 

Another  ti'ay. — To  obtain  a sauce  of 
fuller  flavour  stone  the  fruit  at  first 
and  crack  the  stones,  then  boil  them 
with  the  kernels  tor  an  hour  in  a little 
water;  strain  off  the  water  into  the 
sauce,  and  add  the  kernels,  pounded 
or  cut  up.  A pinch  of  powdered 
cloves  may  be  added,  and  if  the  cherries 
are  black,  port  may  be  substituted  for 
sherry.  Either  way  it  is  a good  sauce. 

Cherry  Brandy  Sauce.— Make 
a gill  and  a half  of  rich  Melted  But- 
tek;  add  to  it  a few  drops  of  essence 
of  cloves  and  a glass  of  cherry  brandy, 
put  in  a few  drops  of  colouring,  and 
serve  with  any  rich  pudding,  of  which 
Metz  Pudding  is  a type.  {See  also 
Gateau  de  Fkuits.) 

Chestnut-Flour  Sauce.— Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  chestnut-fiour 
(sometimes  called  meal),  a pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  a little  sugar  (about  an 
ounce  ; but  the  flour  varies  in  sweet- 
ness), a pinch  of  salt,  and  flavouring 
to  taste.  Cost  of  flour,  uncertain. 
French  Farine  de  Chdtaignes  is  sold  at 
a shilling  or  fifteenpence  per  pound  ; 
l>ut  Italian  flour,  recently  impoited, 


and  sold  loose,  is  from  fourpence  to 
sixpence  only. 

Blend  the  flour  wdth  cold  milk  to  a 
paste ; add  the  rest  of  the  milk,  boiling, 
then  simmer  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  almost  all  the  time, 
sweeten,  and  flavour  with  lemon-rind, 
or  spice  essence,  or  ground  nutmeg  or 
cloves  ; very  little  is  required. 

Another  way:  Richer. — Use  apiint  of 
milk,  and  when  the  sauce  is  cooked 
add  a gill  of  hot  cream  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  then  thicken 
in  a double  saucepan  or  hain-marie. 
Vanilla  flavouring,  a few  drops,  may 
be  used  for  this.  If  to  be  served  cold, 
beat  the  cream  up  stifflj',  and  add  it 
last  thing. 

Chocolate  Sauce.— Required  : 
three  gills  of  water,  two  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of  good 
chocolate,  flavoured  with  vanilla  (fail- 
ing this,  use  a little  vanilla  essence), 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  corn-flour,  or 
rice- flour,  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream. 
Cost,  about  5d. 

“ Soluble  chocolate  ” is  best  for  this, 
but  ordinary  cake  chocol.ite  will  do. 
Mix  it,  after  breaking  it  up,  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a little  of  the  water, 
boiling,  add  the  rest  of  the  water  and 
the  sugar,  boil  up ; then  mix  the 
arrowroot  with  cold  water  to  a paste, 
add  it,  and  boil  for  a minute  ; stir  in 
the  cream,  and  serve.  If  rice-flour  is 
used,  cook  it  for  ten  minutes.  Colour 
with  coffee  brown  {see  Ices). 

Chocolate  Sauce  (B>ich).— 

Required  : three  gills  of  milk,  one  gill 
of  cream,  one  egg,  three  ounces  of  good 
chocolate,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half 
an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  and  vaniUa 
essence. 

Prepare  the  chocolate  as  above,  using 
milk  instead  of  water ; add  the  arrow'- 
root,  and  beat  in  the  egg  off  the  fire. 
Beat  the  cream  in  after  separately 
heating  it,  then  flavour  to  taste.  The 
exact  quantities  of  sugar  and  vanilla 
must  be  determined  by  the  kind  of 
chocolate  used ; some  of  the  very  best 
is  strongly  flavoured  with  vanilla,  and 
contains  but  little  sugar.  In  addition 
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to  the  vanilla,  a pinch  of  ground 
cinnamon  may  bo  added  if  the  iiavour 
is  liked. 

Claret  Sauce.— Required  : half 
a pint  of  good  claret,  two  eggs,  a tea- 
spoonful of  rod-currant  jelly,  a few 
drojjs  of  essence  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
or  nutmeg  ; one  to  two  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot,  and 
a little  water.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Blend  the  arrowroot  and  water,  add 
a little  of  the  claret,  and  stir  to  the 
boil ; then  put  the  rest  of  the  wine  in 
the  pan,  with  the  eggs,  first  beaten,  and 
all  the  other  ingredients.  Whip  the 
sauce  quickly  until  frothy  and  on  the 
jioint  of  boiling,  then  pour  it  over  a 
hot  pudding. 

Another  wfnj. — TIso  a tablcspoonful 
of  apple  jolly  (omitting  the  red-cur- 
rant), add  a glass  of  port,  and  jiroceed 
as  above  directed.  This  is  a rich 
sauce. 

Climax  Sauce  (nee  Climax  Pud- 
ding).— Serve  with  it  the  following 
sauce  : INIix  together  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  conserve  [see  Lemon  Cheese- 
cakes in  Pastry),  the  same  measure  of 
the  crumbs  of  a sponge  finger  biscuit 
and  lemon  marmalade ; add  a table- 
spoonful of  rum,  and  the  same  of 
sherry,  cover,  and  set  the  pan  in  a 
warm  place  for  a short  time,  then  stir 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  melted 
butter,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
a teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar ; stir 
until  quite  hot,  and  serve.  This  sauce 
is  equally  good  with  other  puddings, 
as  Lemon  or  Orange  Puddings,  &c. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce. — Required  : 

the  white  part  of  half  a cocoa-nut 
finely  grated,  water,  sugar,  cream,  and 
a little  essence  of  vanilla,  or  some 
rose-water  or  orange-flower- water. 

Put  the  nut  in  an  enamelled  pan 
(see  that  no  bits  of  brown  skin  are 
mixed  with  it)  ; first  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  boil  it  softly  for  an  hour, 
then  flavour  and  sweeten  to  taste,  and 
put  in  some  boiling  cream,  or  add  some 
of  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  if  very 
sweet  and  good  ; boil  again — it  should 


be  like  thick  cream— and  serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Another  way.  — Simmer  the  nut  in  its 
own  milk  with  a little  water,  if  required, 
then  add  a little  cream  last  thing,  and 
a well-beaten  egg,  with  the  grated  rind 
of  an  orange;  beat  hard  for  a minute 
after  the  egg  is  in.  This  is  a very 
useful  pudding  .sauce. 

Cocoa-nut  Sauce  from  Desic- 
cated Ifut. — Dried  cocoa-nut  may 
be  bought  sweetened  or  plain ; in 
either  case  it  should  be  soaked  for  a 
short  time  in  cold  water  before  its 
conversion  into  sauce.  It  can  then  be 
finished  off  in  cither  of  the  foregoing 
wa)  s.  The  best  qualities  of  the  dried 
nut  are  decidedly  preferable  to  a fresh 
nut  of  inferior  quality ; they  should 
never  be  used  if  rancid  in  the  least 
degree.  [See  Cocoa-nut  and  Orange 
Pudding.) 

Coffee  Sauce.— Required  : the 
third  of  a pint  of  strong  clear  coffee, 
made  as  for  Coffee  Cream  Ice  or, 
if  more  convenient,  coffee  essence  may 
be  used  ; four  times  the  usual  quantity 
will  be  required.  Mix  with  it  two- 
thirds  of  a pint  of  custard  [see  Rich 
Custard,  Unflavoured),  add  a couple 
of  ounces  of  loaf  "sugar  and  a good 
flavouring  of  vanilla,  then  stir  the 
mixture  in  the  bain-marie  until  thick 
and  at  boiling  point ; add  half  a gill 
of  thick  cream,  and  serve  hot  with 
coffee  souffle,  or  cold  with  coffee  and 
vanilla  cream. 

Corn-flour  Sauce.— For  a plain 
sauce,  mix  one  ounce  of  corn-flour  to 
a smooth  paste  with  cold  water ; first 
make  a hoUow  in  the  centre  of  the 
flour,  pour  in  the  water  slowly,  and 
stir  with  the  back  of  a small  wooden 
spoon  ; when  free  from  lumps,  add  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk,  pour 
into  a saucepan,  and  stir  until  it  boils 
up,  then  simmer  for  five  to  ten  minutes, 
and  sweeten  to  taste ; add  a little 
nutmeg  or  other  spice,  and  serve  with 
plain  puddings. 

Another  way. — Use  jam  instead  of 
sugar,  or  a little  fruit  syrup  of  any 
kind ; or  add,  off  the  fire,  a few  drops 
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of  essence  of  femons,  vanilla,  or  any 
other  well-known  kinds. 

Make  plain  Arkowroot  Sauce  in 
the  same  way. 

Cosmopolitan  Sauce.  — For 

this,  five  ingredients  are  required;  viz., 
equal  measures  of  port,  brandy,  red- 
cm’rant  jelly,  raspberry  vinegar,  and 
rich  melted  butter. 

Put  the  melted  butter  in  a saucepan, 
with  the  wine  and  brandy,  add  the 
raspberr}^  vinegar,  and  take  from  the 
fire  ; melt  the  jelly,  and  stir  it  into  the 
sauce,  which  will  be  found  very  good 
with  hot  puddings. 

Curacoa  Sauce. — Make  a pint 
of  custard,  medium  or  rich,  and  fiavour 
it  with  a tablespoonful  of  curaqoa 
liqueur,  or  use  the  syrup,  increasing 
the  quantity.  Brandy  is  often  added 
to  this.  It  is  suitable  for  serving  with 
any  pudding  for  which  the  same 
fiavouring  has  been  used. 

Currant  Sauce. — Use  red  or 

black  currants,  in  the  way  directed 
under  Blackberry  Sauce. 

Diplomatist’s  Own  Sauce. — 

Required : a pint  of  rich  custard,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  brandy  and  the 
syrup  from  preserved  ginger,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  ginger  cut  small, 
and  a teaspoonful  each  of  essence  of 
vanilla  and  lemon- juice. 

Let  the  custard  cool,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients ; leave  until  cold, 
then  pour  it  round  the  pudding.  {See 
Diplomatist’s  Own  Pudding.) 

German  Pudding  Sauce.— 

Required  : the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
gill  and  a half  of  light  wine,  sugar  to 
sweeten. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  wine,  heat 
it,  and  add  it  to  the  eggs,  first  tho- 
roughly whisked  in  a basin.  Put  the 
whole  into  a pan,  and  whisk  over  the 
fire  until  frothj'  and  hot,  but  not  quite 
boiling.  The  juice  of  half  a lemon  is 
sometimes  added  to  this.  Serve  with 
German  Pudding. 

Ginger  Sauce  (Plain).— Add 

a little  grated  ginger  or  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  ginger  to  a tureen  of 
G 


melted  butter,  with  a little  lemon- juice, 
and  sugar  to  taste. 

Gingei*  Sauce  (Rich).— Make 

a custard  with  a gill  each  of  milk  and 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Stir  in  a gill  of  preserved  ginger  syrup, 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and 
half  an  ounce  or  more  of  castor  sugar  ‘ 
serve  with  Rich  Ginger  Pudding. 

Another  way.— Vat  a gill  of  Melted 
Butter  (rich)  in  a saucepan,  with  hall 
a gill  of  ginger  syrup  and  a table- 
spoonful of  orange-juice ; add  a few 
lumps  of  sugar,  stir  to  the  boil,  then 
put  in  a tablespoonful  of  ginger  wine, 
raisin  wine,  or  sherry. 

Hard  Sauce,  American.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  butter,  eight 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  a glass  of 
sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon-juice.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Put  the  butter  in  a bowl,  beat  it  to 
a cream,  as  if  for  making  cakes,  add 
the  sugar,  and  beat  hard  for  several 
minutes,  then  the  wine  and  j uice  very 
gradually ; when  quite  stiff,  set  on  ice 
to  cool ; or  put  it  in  an  ice  cave  for  a 
short  time. 

Another  way. — Make  as  above,  add- 
ing half  a glass  of  rum  and  a table- 
spoonful of  pineapple  syrup  in  place 
of  the  wine  and  lemon-juice. 

Another  way. — As  above,  with 
brandy  and  vanilla  essence  in  place  of 
the  rum  and  pineapple. 

Another  ivay. — Use  butter  and  sugar 
as  in  the  first  recipe  ; add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  red  or  black  currant  jelly 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  or 
reduce  the  sugar  and  increase  the 
jellj\  In  cold  weather  the  butter  may 
be  put  in  a warm  basin,  and  the  jar- 
containing  the  jelly  set  in  a pan  of  hot 
water  for  a short  time.  The  blending 
of  the  ingredients  will  be  thereby 
facilitated. 

These  sauces  are  served  with  all 
sorts  of  puddings,  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  with  creams,  blancmanges,  &c. 

Honey  Sauce.— This  is  made 
simply  by  adding  a gill  of  clear  honey 
to  a pint  of  melted  butter  or  corn-flour 
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Sfiucc.  It  may  be  served  with  many 
kinds  of  jiudding. 

Imperial  Saacei— Rc()uircd : a 
pound  of  French  plums  (Carlsbad, 
Imperial),  a gill  of  water,  a gill  and 
a half  of  claret,  a glass  of  port,  a little 
spice  if  liked,  and  a grate  or  two  of 
lemon  or  omrige  rind.  Cost  of  plums, 
about  Is.  2d. 

iSinimer  the  fruit,  water,  and  claret 
{u-e  I’lU  NE  S.u'ce)  ; when  done,  rub  it 
through  a sieve  ; blanch  and  shred  the 
kernels,  a<ld  tliein  with  the  sugar  and 
lemon-rind,  or  a teaspoonful  of  juice, 
and  the  spice — cloves,  nutmeg,  cinna- 
mon, or  allspice;  bring  to  the  boil, 
then  stir  in  the  jjort,  and  serve  hot  or 
cold.  {See  I.MrEuiAL  Pl’ddi.no.) 

For  a better  sauce,  use  three  gills  of 
claret ; instead  of  sugar  some  red- 
currant  jelly  may  be  added,  a verj’  rich 
and  delicious  sauce  being  the  result. 
For  a plainer  sauce,  use  water  only,  or 
reduce  the  wines  as  desired. 

Jam  Sauce  (Plain). — Required: 
four  tablcspoonfuls  of  raspberry  or 
currant  jam  (gooseberry,  strawberry, 
or  blackberry,  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way),  the  siime  measure  of  water,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  half  a dozen 
lumps  of  sugar,  a few  drops  of  carmine, 
and  a tea.spoonful  of  corn-flour.  Cost, 
about  4d. 

Mi-ic  the  jam,  water,  and  sugar,  and 
stir  until  the  mixture  boils ; mix  the 
arrowroot  and  lemon-juice,  add  to  the 
rest,  stir,  and  boil  a minute  longer, 
then  strain  through  a fine  strainer,  and 
add  the  colouring.  This  is  a useful 
pudding  sauce.  For  a better  sauce, 
put  in  a tablespoonful  of  wine. 

Another  way. — To  a pint  of  plain 
Melted  Butter  add  a teacupful,  or 
thereabouts,  of  any  kind  of  jam  ; if 
stoneless,  it  may  be  sieved  or  strained 
or  not,  according  to  taste,  but  with 
stones  it  must  be  strained ; if  a red 
jam  is  used,  a few  drops  of  colouring 
will  improve  it,  and  a teaspoonful  or 
less  of  lemon- juice  brings  out  the 
flavour. 

Another  way. — Use  a sauce  made  of 
corn-flour  and  water,  one  ounce  to  half 


a pint,  with  one  ounce  of  butter  stirred 
in  ; then  add  half  a cup  of  jam.  This 
is  suitable  for  plain  puddings  for 
children’s  dinners. 

JeUy  Sauce,  American.— 

Reciuired  ; half  a pound  of  red-currant 
jelly,  the  rind  and  juice  of  a large 
lemon,  a grate  or  two  of  nutmeg,  a 
glass  of  wine,  sherry  or  IMadeira, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Cream  the  butter  as  if  for  cakes, 
add  the  jellj',  with  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  the  lemon,  little  by 
little,  beat  very  thoroughly,  and  leave 
on  ice  until  wanted.  Serve  with  pud- 
dings : if  with  cold  ones,  place  it 
rockily  round  them ; with  hot  ones, 
serve  in  a separate  dish.  If  required 
as  an  accomj^animent  to  cereal  creams, 
&c.,  this  sauce  makes  a very  pretty 
garnish,  and  should  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  whipped  cream. 

Jelly  Sauce,  Economical.— 

A very  simple  sauce  maybe  made  from 
any  of  the  tablet  jellies. 

Dissolve  the  tablet  just  as  if  for  a 
moulded  jellj',  but  reduce  the  quantity 
of  water  : i.e.,  from  a pint  tablet  make 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a pint  onlj'. 

A small  quantity  of  corn-flour  may  be 
added  to  give  body  ; it  should  be  boiled 
up  scparatelj'  in  a little  water  before 
adding  it ; a spoonful  of  jam,  same 
flavour  as  the  jell)',  is  a further  im- 
provement, and  orange  marmalade 
maj"  be  used  with  orange  or  lemon 

Serve  with  plain  puddings,  boiled 
rice,  corn-flour,  &c. 

Lemon  Sauce,  Plain.— Re- 
quired ; one  lemon,  a gill  and  a half  of 
water,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
corn-flour. 

This  is  very  simply  made.  Put  the 
sugar  and  w'ater  in  a saucepan,  add  the  t 
strained  lemon-juice,  and  boil  for  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  the  rind  \ 
of  the  fruit,  grated,  and  a teaspoonful  I 
of  corn-flour  mixed  with  cold  water; 
boil  a few  minutes,  and  serve  hot  or 
cold. 
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Orange  Sauce  can  be  made  thus, 
but  less  sugar  is  required. 

Lemon  Sauce,  Rich.— Ee- 

quired  ; half  a pint  of  rich  Melted 
Butter,  a tablespoonful  and  a half  of 
lemon  conserve  {see  Lemon  Cheese- 
cakes), and  the  same  measure  of  raisin 
wine  or  sherry,  with  a little  sugar  and 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon. 

Heat  the  melted  butter,  add  the 
conserve  and  the  other  ingredients 
gradually ; use  as  little  sugar  as  possi- 
ble ; the  lemon  flavour  should  not  be 
destroyed. 

Lime  Sauce.— Pure  lime-juice, 
a wineglassful  or  more,  added  to  a 
tureen  of  melted  butter,  sweetened  to 
taste,  is  a very  pleasant  sauce,  and  if 
honey  is  used  instead  of  sugar  it  is 
greatly  improved.  This  is  suitable 
for  plain  suet  puddings,  dumplings, 
&c. 

Liqueur  Sauce.  — There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this  sauce. 
The  usual  liqueurs  employed  for  the 
purpose  are  cura<,‘oa,  maraschino, 
noyeau,  kirsch,  and  chartreuse  (for 
others,  see  Liuueurs).  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  the  required 
quantities : the  strength  varies  much, 
and  many  British  liqueurs  are  now 
! sold — veiy  good  in  some  cases,  but 
stiU  they  are  but  imitations  of  the 
genuine  thing  ; perhaps  maraschino  is 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
most  useful.  We  may,  however,  put 
down  a half  gill  as  an  approximate 
i quantity  for  half  a pint  of  sauce, 
supposing  rich  melted  butter  to  form 
i the  foundation,  though  a larger  quan- 
1 tity  would  better  suit  the  palates 
of  many  people.  The  sauce  may 
also  be  made  in  the  way  given  for 
Madeira  Sauce,  the  liqueur  being 
added,  and  the  wine  reduced  in  pro- 
portion ; or,  an  ordinary  rich  custard 
may  be  employed  for  the  basis  ; off 
the  fire,  add  from  half  to  a gill  of 
liqueur,  and  serve  either  cold  or  hot. 
One  thing  should  be  especially  borne 
in  mind ; these  sauces  are  expensive, 
and  to  retain  the  full  flavour,  and  so 


avoid  waste,  the  liqueurs  should  not 
be  boiled,  or  unduly  heated ; if  they 
are,  the  quantity  needs  to  be  doubled. 
Various  recipes  for  home-made  liqueurs 
will  be  found  under  their  respective 
headings  in  a chapter  on  Beverages. 

Madeira  Sauce. — Put  the  yolks 
of  four  fresh  eggs  in  a good-sized 
saucepan,  with  a gill  and  a half  of 
Madeira,  add  two  to  three  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar,  rasped  on  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  to  extract  all  the  yellow  ; set 
the  pan  in  the  bain-marie  or  a large 
pan  of  hot  water,  and  with  a chocolate 
mill  or  an  egg-whisk,  mill  or  whisk 
the  sauce  until  it  is  thick,  then  take  it 
from  the  fire  instantly,  and  serve  with 
a rich  pudding.  It  is  very  nice  with 
Christmas  Plum  Puddings. 

Matrimony  Sauce,  Plain. — 

Mix  a pint  of  Melted  Butter,  a heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar  (or 
treacle),  and  lemon-juice;  make  hot, 
and  serve.  This  is  an  old-fashioned 
sauce,  best  known  in  connection  with 
yeast  or  suet  dumplings. 

Another  way. — Use  jam  instead  of 
sugar,  or  honey  or  marmalade ; and 
vinegar  is  often  used  in  place  of 
lemon-juice.  In  fact,  the  sauce  is  said 
to  take  its  name  from  the  combination 
of  an  acid  and  a sweet. 

ITouesuch  Sauce. — Pick  and 
stone  half  a pound  of  Muscatel  raisins, 
cut  them  into  quarters,  and  just  cover 
them  with  boiling  water;  cover,  and 
leave  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  set  the 
jar  or  basin  containing  the  fruit  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  softly 
until  all  can  be  passed  readily  through 
a sieve.  Put  the  sauce  in  a saucepan, 
and  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot 
mixed  with  rose-water  to  a paste,  just 
bring  it  to  the  boil,  then  take  from  the 
fire  instantly,  and  stir  in  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  pale  brandy.  Serve  with  None- 
such Pudding,  or  any  good  pudding, 
steamed  or  boiled. 

Orange  Custard  Sauce, 

Rich. — Required  ; a gill  of  cream,  a 
gill  of  milk,  half  a gill  of  orange- 
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flowcT  water,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  and  a little  “ apricot 
yellr)w  ” colouring,  {dee  page  84.) 

Wi])C  the  orange,  grate  the  rind  of 
half  of  it  into  a jar,  add  the  other 
ingredients,  witli  a few  drops  of  vanilla 
ess(!nco,  set  the  jar  in  a s;iucei)an  of 
boiling  water,  and  whip  the  sauce  until 
it  thickens  : it  must  then  be  taken  from 
tile  fire  at  once  ; colour  a rich  yellow. 

'J’he  yolks  of  the  eggs  only  are 
noedeil ; they  mu.st  he  very  carefully 
separated  from  the  whites  and  jier- 
fectly  fresh,  or  the  delicate  flavour  of 
this  sauce  will  suffer. 

Oratlge  Sauce. — Required  : three 
large  sweet  orange.s,  a dessertspoonful 
of  arrowroot,  a gill  of  cold  water,  and 
some  loaf  sugar.  Cost,  about  5d. 

Wipe  the  fruit,  rasp  it  with  a few 
lumps  of  su^ar  to  extract  the  yellow 
part  of  the  rind,  and  put  the  sugar  in 
a saucepan  with  the  water ; bring  to 
the  boil,  then  put  in  the  pulp  and  juice 
of  the  orange — the  pips  and  white 
skin  being  first  removed;  a spoon 
should  be  used  for  scraping  out  the 
pulp — and  thicken  with  the  arrowroot; 
add  a little  more  sugar  if  required, 
boil  up,  and  serve. 

For  a very  superior  sauce  of  this 
kind  use  the  juice  of  an  extra  orange 
in  which  to  dissolve  the  sugar  {omit- 
ting the  water),  then  proceed  as  above, 
and  when  the  sauce  is  done  rub  it 
through  a .sieve,  and  re-heat  it  with 
a tablespoonful  of  maraschino  or 
curaqoa. 

Orange  Sauce,  Plain— Put 

half  a pint  of  plain  Melted  Ijctteh  in 
a saucepan,  with  one  to  two  ounces  of 
sugar  and  the  strained  juice  of  a large 
orange;  remove  the  yellow  rind  first, 
either  by  grating  it  or  peeling,  and 
cutting  into  very  thin  shreds ; if  the 
latter,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in  water 
to  cover,  and  add  to  the  sauce ; if 
grated,  stir  it  into  the  sauce  with  the 
juice.  Serve  with  any  plain  pudding. 

The  sauce  in  the  previous  recipe  is 
only  suitable  for  rich  25tiddings  or 
Orange  Souffle. 


Peach  Sauce  Afkicot 

Sauce). ^ — Make  this  in  the  same  way, 
using  j)eaches  instead  of  apricots,  and 
reducing  the  lemon  b}'  half,  also  tho 
water ; in  addition  to  the  flavouring, 
iidd  a dessertspoonful  of  brandy. 
Noyeau  is  more  suitable  than  almond 
flavouring,  if  at  hand,  and  the  kernels 
of  the  peach  stones,  skinned  and 
poundeu,  are  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  sauce. 

Peach  Sauce  from  Fresh 
Fruit. — Divide  the  fruit,  and  lay  it 
in  a saucei)an,  with  a gill  of  water  and 
four  ounces  of  crushed  lump  sugar  to 
half  a jiound ; add  the  kernels  after 
blanching  and  shredding  them,  and 
boil  altogether  to  a pulp,  then  rub 
the  puree  through  a hair  sieve  ; re-heat 
it,  and  add  a tablespoonful  of  red- 
currant  juice,  from  fresh  or  bottled 
fruit,  or  a little  lemon-juice  and  a 
few  droi)3  of  carmine,  with  more 
sugar  if  required,  and  if  liked,  a tea- 
spoonful of  brandy.  Serve  hot  or 
cold  ; if  the  latter,  set  it  on  ice  for  an 
hour  or  so. 

Nectarines  can  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Peach  sauce  with  raisins  is  a 
favourite  sauce  in  America  ; it  is  made 
by  boiling  stoned  raisins  in  the  juice 
of  canned  peaches  until  soft ; it  is 
then  sweetened  and  flavoured,  and 
served  with  or  without  the  raisins, 
according  to  taste. 

Pineapple  Sauce,  Plain. — 

J’ut  half  a j)int  of  the  syrup  from 
tinned  pineapple  into  a stew-pan,  with 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; mix  a tea- 
spoonful of  arrowroot  with  cold  water, 
add  it,  and  boil  up  the  sauce  ; if  not 
sweet  enough,  put  in  a few  lumps  of 
sugar ; when  dissolved,  it  is  ready  to 
serve. 

For  a richer  sauce,  add  a glass  of 
sherry  or  half  a glass  of  rum — the 
latter  always  blends  well  with  pine- 
apple— and  a tablespoonful  of  pine- 
apple jam,  or  the  grated  pine  sold  in 
tins. 
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Pineapple  Sauce,  Rich.— 

Put  a small  tin  of  grated  pine  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a glass  of  sherry  and 
half  a glass  of  rum,  a half  teaspoonful 
of  lemon-juice,  and  half  that  measure 
of  grated  lemon-peel ; put  in  a little 
castor  sugar,  about  an  ounce,  stir  just 
to  the  boil,  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  In 
the  latter  form  this  is  particularly 
suitable  for  serving  with  blancmange, 
cereal  cream,  custard  pudding,  &c. 

Prune  Sauce.— Required  : a 

pound  of  prunes,  a giU  of  water,  a gill 
of  claret,  sugar,  and  lemon- juice. 

Wash  the  prunes  thoroughly,  rub- 
bing them  between  the  hands  : they 
are  often  very  dirty ; put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  water  and  claret, 
bring  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  cook  until 
they  are  half  done,  then  add  the  j uice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  cook  until  soft ; pass 
the  liquor  thr  ough  a strainer,  and  stone 
the  fruit,  rub  the  latter  through  a 
sieve,  mix  it  with  the  juice,  and  sweeten 
with  loaf  sugar,  from  four  to  six  ounces; 
put  in  a few  drops  of  essence  of  nut- 
meg or  any  other  spice,  or  a pinch  of 
mixed  spice,  and  stir  the  whole  over 
the  fire  until  it  boils.  Serve  with 
boiled  puddings,  or,  when  cold,  it  is  a 
wholesome  and  delicious  accompani- 
ment to  cereal  creams,  &c. 

If  the  prunes  are  very  dry,  they 
may  require  from  a giU  to  half  a pint 
more  water.  For  a plain  sauce,  all 
water  instead  of  claret  may  be  used. 
It  is  important  that  no  sugar  be  put  in 
at  first,  or  the  fruit  will  take  much 
longer  to  soften,  and  be  more  difficult 
to  sieve.  As  a great  improvement  to 
the  above,  we  advise  that  the  kernels 
be  blanched  and  shredded,  and  added 
with  the  sugar. 

Punch  Sauce. — Required : a gill 
of  rich  Melted  Butter,  a glass  of 
sherry,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  a lemon, 
loaf  sugar,  and  two  eggs  ; a few  drops 
of  spice  essence,  if  liked. 

Wipe  the  lemon  with  a cloth,  take 
off  the  yellow  rind  by  rasping  it  with 
the  sugar,  from  two  to  three  ounces, 
put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the  wine  and 
brandy,  add  the  melted  butter  (pre- 


viously boiled  in  the  usual  way)  and 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  weU  whisked ; 
set  the  pan  in  a bam-marie  or  another 
pan  of  hot  water,  and  whisk  the  sauce 
until  thick  and  nearly  boiling.  Before 
adding  the  melted  butter,  crush  the 
sugar  or  let  it  dissolve,  and  strain  the 
eggs  after  beating  them,  before  adding 
them.  This  may  be  varied  by  using 
rum  instead  of  sherry,  or  whisky 
instead  of  brandy  ; or  the  melted  butter 
may  be  increased  and  the  eggs  omitted 
if  a plainer  sauce  is  required  ; in  that 
case  it  should  just  be  stirred,  not 
whisked,  until  hot.  An  orange  may 
be  used  instead  of  a lemon.  Serve 
with  any  good  pudding. 

Punch  Sauce  No.  2. — Re- 
quired ; a gill  each  of  rum  and 
Madeira,  half  a gill  each  of  water  and 
orange-juice,  the  rind  of  half  an  orange, 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  arrowroot. 

Boil  the  orange-juice,  sugar,  water, 
and  grated  orange-rind  to  a syrup, 
mix  the  arrowroot  with  a little  cold 
water,  add  it,  and  boil  up  ; put  in  the 
wine  and  rind,  and  thoroughly  heat, 
but  do  not  boil  the  sauce.  Serve  v»th 
Plum  Puddings.  (See  also  Souffles 
of  various  kinds.) 

Quince  Sauce  (from  Canned 
Pruit). — Required  : a tin  of  quinces, 
sugar,  spice,  and  colouring.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

Turn  the  quinces,  with  their  juice, 
into  an  enamelled  pan ; add  a little 
essence  of  any  spice  (cloves,  cinnamon, 
mace,  or  nutmeg  are  most  suitable), 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  then  add  as 
much  sugar  as  may  be  required  (some- 
times none  is  needed)  ; when  soft,  rub 
all  through  a sieve  ; re-heat,  and  colour 
the  sauce  if  necessary  (it  should  be  a 
pale  pink),  and  serve.  The  fruit  makes 
a nice  dessert  dish.  If  a small  quantity 
of  sauce  only  is  needed,  put  some  of 
the  fruit  aside,  for  serving  plain  or 
with  cream,  and  make  sauce  of  the 
rest ; it  must  be  boiled  longer  than 
usual,  or,  owing  to  the  larger  proportiou 
of  juice,  it  would  be  too  thin, 
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Canned  pears  make  a fjood  sauce  of 
this  kind.  They  are  stiitablo  for 
Serving  with  cereal  puddings  or 
creams. 

Raspberry  Sauce.  — (-Sw 
Bi..\CKiii;iiiiY  S.vvcK,  and  substitute 
raspberries.  A little  colouring  im- 
proves the  appearance.) 

Rose  Custard  Sauce. — Make 
a pint  of  rich  or  medium  custard  [see 
Ccstaud),  add  half  a gill  of  rose-water, 
and  colour  it  a pale  pink ; pour  it 
round  the  pudding  {see  I’l'nni.so  A i..\ 
Uosk),  and  sprinkle  it  with  crystallised 
rose-leaves. 

The  above  is  also  suitable  for  serving 
with  any  light  pudding  or  souflle. 

Royal  Sauce. — IMake  a jiint  of 
rich  custard,  colour  it  a pale  pink,  and 
add  to  it  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
mixed  crj'stalliscd  fruits,  which  have 
lain  in  enough  liqueur  and  sherry  to 
cover  them  for  several  hours ; they 
should  be  cut  up  very  small,  and  the 
greater  the  variety  both  of  colours  and 
flavours  the  bettor.  Set  aside  to  cool, 
and  place  it  ori  ice  or  in  an  ice  cave  for 
an  hour,  before  serving  with  any  rich 
cold  pudding  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or 
with  Koy.ai.,  or  any  other  iced  pud- 
ding. 

Royal  Seville  Sauce.— Ac- 
quired : a quarter-pound  jar  of  Seville 
orange  jelly,  a tahlespoonful  of  orange 
brandy,  a teaspoonful  each  of  lemon- 
juice  and  castor  sugar,  and  the  same 
measure,  or  rather  more,  of  maras- 
chino. 

Dissolve  the  jelly  by  gentle  heat, 
add  the  other  ingredients,  stir  for  a 
minute  without  boiling,  and  serve. 
There  are  few  better  sauces  than  this, 
and  it  is  equally  good  hot  or  cold.  In 
the  latter  case,  let  the  jelly  cool  before 
adding  the  spirit,  and  use  double  the 
quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and  lemon- 
juice.  {See  Koyal  Seville  Pudding.) 

Sauce  a la  Comtesse.— Put 

in  a lined  saucepan  a jar  of  green 
goosebeiTy  jelly — about  half  a pound* 
as  soon  as  dissolved,  add  to  it  a table- 


spoonful of  pale  brandy  and  a little 
colouring.  Cut  up  finely  some  mixed 
green  fruits,  glace,  not  crystallised, 
angelica,  almonds,  &c.,  enough  to  fill 
a couple  of  tablespoons;  stir  them  in, 
and  leave  the  sauce  a short  time,  then 
serve  it  hot  with  Pudding  a la 
Co.MTESsE,  or  any  similar  sort. 

Sauce  a la  Damiette. — Re- 
quired ; six  bitter  almonds,  a gill  of 
milk,  a gill  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  some  chestnuts,  a tablespoonful 
of  castor  sugar,  and  a little  flavouring. 

Planch  the  almonds,  cut  them  up, 
and  infuse  them  in  the  milk  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; it  should  be  set 
on  the  range  to  keep  warm,  but  not  to 
boil ; strain  it  when  flavoured  nicely, 
add  it  to  the  cream,  sugar,  and  beaten 
eggs,  and  stir  in  the  bain-marie  to 
thicken.  Boil  some  chestnuts,  rub 
them  through  a hair  sieve,  and  mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  puree  with  the 
cream,  &c.,  then  stir  in  a little  brandy 
or  essence  of  vanilla ; re-heat  in  the 
bain-marie,  and  serve  hot  with  Puddi.ng 
A LA  Damiette,  or  with  a good  chest- 
nut or  potato  pudding  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  {See  recipes.) 

If  the  chestnuts  are  not  obtainable, 
use  chestnut-flour ; it  should  be  boiled 
in  the  milk,  then  added  to  the  eggs, 
cream,  &c. 

Sauce  la  Duchesse.— Beat 
throe  ounces  of  butter  to  a cream,  add 
throe  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  and  beat 
for  ten  minutes  or  more,  then  add  a 
winoglassful  of  orange  flower-water, 
with  half  the  quantity  of  capillaire 
syrup  and  a tablospoonful  of  sheiTy ; 
put  all  in  a saucepan,  and  stir  until 
quite  hot,  then  serve. 

This  is  a very  rich  sauce,  only  suit- 
able for  high-class  puddings.  {See 
Duchesse  Pudding.) 

The  sauce  may  be  served  cold ; 
it  should  be  placed  on  ice  or  in  a 
refrigerator. 

Sauce  a la  Victoria.— Set  a 

jar  of  damson  jam  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water;  when  heated  and  liquefied,  pass 
it  through  a hair  sieve^  the  syrupy 
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portion  only  ; put  about  a teacupful 
in  a saucepan,  with  half  a glass  of 
poi  t and  a few  drops  only  of  lemon- 
juice;  as  soon  as  hot,  serve  round  a 
pudding  of  light  hatter,  or  any  with 
which  the  rich  colour  of  the  sauce 
forms  a contrast.  [See  Pudding  a la 
Victoria.) 

A very  good  imitation  of  the  fore- 
going may  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the 
syrup  from  bottled  damsons.  It  should 
be  boiled  up,  with  more  sugar  if 
required,  and  finished  off  as  above 
directed. 

Sauce  of  Pour  Fruits.— 

Required  : half  an  orange,  half  a lemon, 
a small  teacupful  of  stoned  raisins, 
quartered,  the  same  measure  of  apples, 
first  peeled,  cored,  and  cut  into  dice, 
one  pint  of  Melted  Butter  made  thin, 
a glass  of  wine,  sugar,  and  spice. 

First  cut  the  rind  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  into  strips  ; boil  them  in  a little 
water  to  draw  out  the  flavour,  add  the 
water  to  the  melted  butter,  put  in  the 
raisins  and  apples,  then  the  orange 
and  lemon,  freed  from  skin  and  pips, 
and  cut  up  like  the  apples,  put  in  a 
little  sugar,  with  grated  ginger,  and 
nutmeg  or  cinnamon  to  taste,  and  boil 
slowly  ; the  fruit  should  be  tender,  but 
not  broken  up.  Last  thing  add  the 
wine,  and  as  much  more  sugar  as  may 
be  required. 

This  is  an  American  sauce,  and  a very 
good  one  for  many  kinds  of  hot 
puddings. 

Another  ivay. — Use  pineapples  in- 
stead of  apples,  and  rum  instead  of 
wine;  then  the  spice  should  be  re- 
duced. 

Sovereign  Sauce. — Take  half  a 
pint  of  jelly  which  has  been  clarified 
in  the  usual  way,  and  coloured  pink 
{see  Jellies),  and  mix  with  it  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  port : it  must 
be  clear  : the  dregs  will  not  do  for  this 
sauce ; it  should  be  added  when  the 
jelly  is  cool,  but  before  it  begins  to 
set.  Put  aside  until  cold,  then  at  the 
moment  of  serving  put  in  a small 
quantity  of  gold  leaf.  {See  Jellies.) 
TWfl  is  r suitable  accompaniment  to 


various  cold  sweets.  {See  Sovereign 
G-ateau,  and  other  dishes  in  the  Cha^  ter 
on  Sweets.) 

Tunis  Sauce.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  good  dates  (if  Tunis  aie  not 
obtainable,  use  Tafilat),  water,  and  a 
little  lemon-juice.  Cost  of  dates,  5d. 
to  8d.  per  lb. 

Cut  the  dates  up  small,  put  them 
with  cold  water  to  cover  in  a stew-pan, 
simmer  them  until  quite  soft,  and  then 
add  the  lemon- j nice ; take  out  the  stones 
and  serve  hot  or  cold. 

This  is  a very  delicious  and  whole- 
some sauce ; sometimes  grated  cocoa- 
nut  or  ground  almonds  are  put  in,  and 
wine  is  used  to  flavour ; but  perfectly 
plain,  as  above,  we  can  recommend  it. 

Vanilla  Sauce  (Plain).— Add 

essence  of  vanilla  or  vanilla  sugar  to 
some  plain  custard  or  melted  butter ; 
if  the  essence  is  used,  about  a tea- 
spoonful to  each  pint  is  required.  Do 
not  boil  the  sauce  after  adding  the 
flavouring  ; add  it  off  the  fire  for  hot 
sauce,  and  for  cold  ones  let  the  sauce  cool 
before  putting  it  in  : a saving  of  half 
the  quantity  will  be  thereby  effected. 

Vanilla  Sauce  (Superlative). 

— Required : two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  half  a pint  of  custard,  flavoured 
with  vanilla  pod  [see  Custards),  two 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  and  a grate  of 
lemon- juice. 

Melt  the  butter  in  an  enamelled  pan  : 
it  must  not  discolour ; stir  in  the  sugar, 
using  a wooden  spoon;  when  thick, 
take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  (first  beaten  well)  by 
degrees,  beating  for  some  minutes. 
Then  add  the  custard,  which  should 
be  warm,  but  not  hot,  very  little  at 
a time ; thorough  mixing  is  very 
necessary,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  custard  be  carefully  strained. 
When  quite  amalgamated,  cover,  and 
set  aside  until  cold,  then  stir  in  the 
brandy,  vanilla,  and  lemon-peel,  a 
pinch  only.  No  sugar  must  be  used 
in  niaHing  the  custapcj;  tbe  above 
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quantity  is  sufficient.  Serve  cold  with 
rich  puddings. 

Wine  Sance  (Good).  — Re- 
quired : three  eggs,  yolks  only,  a gill 
of  sherry  or  Madeira,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  castor  sugjir. 

Put  the  ingredients  in  a jar,  set  it 
in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
whisk  until  thick ; it  must  not  boil,  or 
it  will  curdle.  Servo  with  plum 
pudding,  or  any  other  kind  tljat  requires 
a nice  iuiuce. 

Wine  Sauce  (Plain).  — Put 

a gill  of  home-made  wine  (raisin, 
cowslip,  &c.)  in  a Siiucopan,  with  a 
gill  of  water,  add  a little  sugar  and 
a tablcspoonful  of  jam ; apricot  ^or 
good  plum  gives  a nice  flavour;  stir 
just  to  the  boil,  and  jiour  through  a 
hot  strainer  round  the  pudding. 


Another  way. — This  is  very  plain. 
Make  a pint  of  Melted  Butter  or 
CoKis-FLouR  Sauce;' add  to  it  a glass 
of  home-made  wine  and  a little  sugar. 
This  may  be  served  with  plain  pud- 
dings, dumplings,  &c. 

Whipped  Sauce  (or  Egg  Foam 
Sauce). — dtaspa  lemon  with  two  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  mix  a teaspoonful  of 
arrowroot  with  a gill  of  cold  water, 
put  altogether  in  a good-sized  saucepan, 
and  add  a large  tablcspoonful  of  rum,  a 
saltspoonful  of  vanilla  sugar,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  with  the  yolk  of 
one.  Whip  the  sauce  briskly  until 
frothy,  and  serve  hot. 

This  is  improved  by  boiling  up  the 
arrowroot  and  water,  and  adding  the 
rest  when  somewhat  cooled,  then 
whipping  as  above  directed. 


FISH. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

No  article  of  food  is  more  abused  in  tlie  cooking-  and  more  neglected  as 
a standing  dish  tlian  fish  of  every  sort.  The  public  are  not  solely  to 
blame,  and  the  neglect  is  sometimes  only  apparent;  for  ndiere  there  is 
tlie  wish  to  purchase  it  may  liappen  tJiat  the  supply  is  not  forthcoming  or 
the  price  too  high.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  argument  with  respect  to 
high  prices,  due  to  “ rings  ’’  and  other  causes ; we  can  only  hope  that  the 
dav  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fish  supply  will  be  plentiful,  and  all  may 
enjoy  it  as  a daily  article  of  food,  instead  of  once  a week,  or  in  some 
houses  once  a month.  One  thing  the  public  are  guilty  of — we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a leading  fishmonger,  in  a town  wliich  is  rich  in  its  fish 
supply,  though  far  from  the  sea — and  tliat  is  the  unwillingness  to  try  any 
variety  which  they  may  not  before  have  seen,  especially  “ if  they  cannot 
be  told  how  to  cook  it.”  We  hope  that  the  recipes  in  this  work,  together 
with  the  description  of  many  kinds,  may  be  a help  in  this  respect ; and  Ave 
would  first  advise  that  our  readers  familiarise  themselves  with  the  several 
kinds  of  fish,  or  rather  the  several  classes,  and  then  with  as  many  varieties 
of  each  class  as  possible ; for  it  is  only  the  knowledge  of  the  sort — the 
composition,  that  is — tbat  will  guide  one  aright  in  the  cooking.  Suiipose, 
then,  we  diAude  fish  into  classes,  and  give  a little  consideration  to  each. 

First,  White  Fish,  because  it  is  best  known  and  most  digestible,  in 
fact,  the  only  sort  eaten  by  some ; taking  for  examples  Avhiting,  soles, 
turbot,  brill,  plaice,  flounders,  haddock,  and  cod-fish — not  an  exhaustive 
list,  oidy  a typical  one.  Here,  the  first  on  the  list  gives  the  most 
digestible;  the  sole  (with  smelts)  ranks  next,  and  cod-fish  gives  an  example 
of  the  least  digestible  of  this  tribe,  unless  crimped  and  in  fine  condition  : 
by  which  we  Avish  only  to  say,  that  when  a really  digestible  fish  is 
needed,  for  an  invalid  or  otherwise,  the  others  rank  higher  than  the  cod. 
These  are  all  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  biit  poor  in  fat ; and  although 
they  are  proA-ed  by  analysis  to  contain  but  little  more  water,  weight  for 
weight,  tlian  animal  food,  they  are  less  satisfying ; hence,  supposing  the 
price  to  be  the  same  as  meat,  fish  would  be  the  dearer ; relative  nutri- 
ment must  always  be  considered  in  estimating  the  cheapness,  or  otherwise, 
of  any  food.  But  with  meat,  say,  at  eightpence,  and  good  white  fish, 
say,  at  fourpeuce,  the  economy  of  a fish  dinner  becomes  apparent. 

Were  it,  however,  even  the  same  price,  it  should  be  eaten,  especially 
by  brain  workers  and  sedentary  livers  generally,  if  only  for  a change. 
That  fish  is  good  for  the  brain  is  now  a truism,  but  it  seems  due  not  to 
the  possession  of  any  special  brain-restoring  element,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  what  is  easily  digested,  and  imposes  no  hard  task  upon  or  causes 
suffering  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  good,  too,  for  the  brain : this,  in  brief, 
is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  speak. 
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Now  for  tlie  tests  of  the  goodness  of  fish.  Under  various  headings 
we  Imve  specified  flio  tests  for  that  particular  sort.  Briglit  eyes  and  red 
gills:  yes,  atone  tiinetliese  alone  proved  goodness;  now  alasi  the  hrightness 
and  colour  may  he  artificially  jji-oduced,  so  more  is  want(>d.  Well,  given 
firm  Hesh,  whieh  rises  when  ))ressed,  and  a plea.sant  odour,  together  with 
aforesaid  hrightness,  th“re  will  he  nothing  the  matter  with  the  fish ; and, 
although  fresh  scales,  uninjured,  prove  goodness,  yet  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  loose  scales  are  indicative  of  a stale  condition,  rough  handling 
or  packing  may  cause  it.  Turhot,  cod,  haddock,  and  soles,  keep  very  well. 

Closely  allied  to  sea  fish  are  the  mild  kinds  of  fresh  water  pish. 
The  muddy  varieties,  found  in  stagnant  water,  must  ho  divided  from  the 
foregoing  hy  a decidedly  sharp  line;  however  well  cleaned  and  cooked, 
some  people  cannot  eat  them.  As  a rule,  all  freshwater  fish  from  streams 
and  pools  with  sandy,  gravelly  hottoms  are  more  agreeahle  than  such 
a-s  are  caught  in  dirty  water,  the  flavour  of  fish  being  due  both  fo  its  food 
and  the  state  of  the  water  in  whieh  it  lives. 

Then  come  the  oily  fish,  of  which  salmon,  mackerel,  cels,  and 
herrings,  are  familiar  types.  The  eel  is  richest  in  fat,  then  come  mackerel, 
herring,  and  salmon,  in  the  order  named.  These  are  highly  nutritious, 
when  they  can  bo  digi^sted ; all  the  tribe  have  to  he  avoided  hy  some, 
and  others  can  indulge  in  one  or  two  sorts,  while  the  rest  cause  suffering ; 
as  a rule,  they  should  never  he  given  to  invalids  unless  ordered.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  smoked,  dried,  and  pickled  fish.  Sprats,  sardines,  and 
pilchards,  must  be  classed  with  the  above  in  point  of  digestibility. 

We  must  now  turn  to  shell  FISH.  There  are  two  varieties  : the  crusta- 
cean and  the  mollusc.  Oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  scallops,  and  other  fi.sh 
enclosed  between  two  shells,  comprise  the  last  named  ; while  in  the  crab, 
lobster,  shrimp,  prawn,  cray-fish,  and  craw-fish,  we  get  well-known  types 
of  the  former.  We  are  beset  with  difficulties  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
these;  to  repeat  a tithe  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  them  would  be 
to  condemn  them  absolutely.  Here,  indeed,  every  man  must  be  a law 
unto  himself:  one  can  eat  a lobster  and  suffer  nothing;  another  fights 
shy  of  a shrimp ; sometimes  a shell  fish  of  any  sort  (oysters  exceeded) 
causes  pain  if  eaten  with  tea,  and  no  discomfort  whatever  if  taken  without 
licpiid.  The  crab,  from  the  foulness  of  its  feeding,  is  the  most  likely  to 
disagree ; it  has  been  called  the  scavenger  of  the  sea,  and  should  never 
be  eaten  by  any  one,  except  it  is  in  very  prime  condition.  The  oyster 
stands  alone ; when  eaten  raw  it  is  highly  digestible  and  nourishing.  A 
inei'e  crushing  between  the  teeth  is  sufficient  to  place  a large  part  of  the 
nyster  beyond  the  need  of  further  digestion,  because  it  consists  largely 
of  liver,  and  this  contains  a ferment,  which  converts  it  into  digestible 
sugar.  “ Cooking,  by  destroying  this  ferment,  and  rendering  the  body  of 
the  oyster  hard,  reverses  the  state  of  matters  ” : so  writes  Dr.  Bridger,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  “ The  Demon  of  Dyspepsia.” 

A last  hint  on  sauces  and  other  accompaniments  to  fish.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a general  rule  that  the  white-fleshed,  nitrogenous  kinds 
need  a fatty  sauce,  i.e.,  of  the  melted  butter  type : this  is  a scientific 
combination;  while  for  the  fatty  sorts  of  fish  the  piquant  varieties  are 
suitable.  Condiments  in  moderation  are  in  such  general  demand,  that  it 
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may  be  accepted  that  they  aid  the  digestion  as  well  as  increase  the 
palatability  of  the  fish. 

A table  showing  tlie  best  season  for  all  sorts  of  fish  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  Various  recipes  for  Fish  generally  will  be  found 
in  the  following  alphabet  luider  tliat  word,  and  many  other  recipes  will 
be  found  scattered  in  various  chapters  on  reference  to  the  Index. 


Anchovy. — This  little  fish  plays 
a very  important  part  in  present  day 
cookery.  The  best  fish  are  small  and 
plump  ; they  are  to  be  bought  preserved 
in  brine  or  oil ; the  former  are  more 
generally  used.  The  bottle  containing 
them  must  be  kept  corked,  as  the  air 
spoils  them.  The  scales  should  look 
silvery,  and  as  there  is  a little  knack 
required  in  filleting  the  fish,  we  will 
here  detail  it.  First  slide  them  out  of 
the  bottle  carefully,  if  a fork  is  stuck 
in  them  they  will  most  likely  break  ; 
keep  as  many  as  are  needed,  put  the 
rest  back,  and  see  that  the  brine  covers 
them.  Wash  away  all  the  brine,  any 
bits  of  salt,  and  a soft  part  near  the 
breast  (it  is  like  the  soft  roe  of  a 
herring) ; use  several  lots  of  water  ; dry 
them  in  a cloth,  then  open  them  from 
head  to  tail : the  fingers  are  best,  but 
some  manage  them  better  with  a knife. 
Then  take  hold  of  the  bone,  tail  end, 
with  the  fin,  and  pull  away  the  flesh, 
then  take  out  the  little  fins.  Each 
makes  two  fillets,  and  these  can  be  cut 
again  with  a good  knife  in  two  or 
three  strips.  It  is  a mistake  to  wash 
the  fish  after  boning.  Gorgona  an- 
chovies are  the  best.  The  island  of 
Gorgona  is  the  centre  or  head-quarters 
of  the  fishery.  (For  the  various  dishes 
made  from  anchovies,  see  Hors 
d’CEuvres  and  Savouries.  ) 

In  aU  the  recipes  wherein  anchovies 
are  named  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
be  washed  as  above,  unless  otherwise 
specified ; if  soaking  is  needed  it  will 
be  indicated.  {See  also  Sauces,  Sand- 
wiches, Salads,  &c.) 

Barbel. — This  at  its  best  is  only 
poor  eating.  A rich  method  of  cooking 
is  always  recommended,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  so  poor  a fish  is 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  some- 


times bestowed  upon  it.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  barbs  about  the  mouth. 
Wine  is  considered  necessary  in  all 


Pig.  19. — Barbel. 


dishes  of  barbel ; a brown  gravy  mixed 
with  port  or  claret  is  used  to  stew  it, 
or  sauces  with  wine  are  served  with  it 
when  cooked  in  other  ways. 

Bass. — This  is  a name  given  to 
many  kinds  of  fish  ; a kind  of  perch  is 
thus  named,  so  is  a large  striped  fish, 
found  in  North  America  ; but  the  real 
sea  bass  is  said  to  be  a small  striped 
fish,  of  two  to  three  pounds  weight. 
This  is  never  found  in  fresh  water. 
The  varieties  are  all  cooked  in  one  or 
other  of  the  usual  ways.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  American  recipe. 

Bass  Boiled. — Take  as  much 
water  as  would  enable  the  fish,  if  alive, 
to  just  swim;*  add  to  each  quart  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a half  cup  of 
vinegar,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen 


* This  must  he  left  to  the  reader’s  im- 
agination ; and  we  would  remark  tliat  the 
drawn  butter  is  the  same  thing  practically 
as  our  oiled  or  clarified  butter.  The  water, 
prepared  as  above,  is  good  for  many  other 
fish  : we  can  recommend  it  for  fresh  water 
fish  of  the  coarse  kUrds. 
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black  peppers,  ■with  a sliced  onion  and 
a bay-leaf.  Cleanse  and  sew  uj>  the 
fish  in  muslin,  fitted  to  its  shape; 
when  the  water  is  warm,  put  it  in, 
and  let  it  boil  gently,  skim  well,  and 
give  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  per 
pound,  aceording  to  thickness ; boil 
fa.ster  at  the  end  than  the  beginning. 
VVhen  done,  unwraj),  and  serve  with 
white  sauce  of  the  melted  butter  kind, 
well  flavoured,  or  with  drawn  butter, 
mixed  with  lemon-juice. 

Bream. — niis  is  a good-looking 
but  not  very  good-tasting  fish.  It  is 


Kio.  '20. — Bkkam. 


to  be  had  in  abundance  in  Cornwall. 
Of  the  various  ways  of  cooking,  it  is 
said  to  be  be.st  when  boiled  {see  below), 
but  it  may  be  baked,  plainl}-,  or  first 
stuffed,  and  served  with  a good  sauce. 
It  is  nice  stewed,  and  a little  white 
wine  improves  the  gravy'. 

Bream,  Broiled. — Wash  and  dry 
the  fish  inside  and  out,  but  do  not  take 
off  the  scales  ; season  it  inside  with  a 
little  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne  ; herbs 
may  be  added ; then  broil  it  for  half  an 
hour,  or  more,  according  to  size,  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire;  it  should  be 
browned  well,  and  floured  slightly'  if 
it  cracks.  In  serving,  lift  up  the  skin 
and  scales,  and  take  portions  from  the 
under  flesh,  which  will  be  found  juicy. 
Any  white  sauce  or  a brown  piquant 
one  may  accompany  it. 

Grilled  in  the  same  way,  bream  is 
better  still ; the  fire  must  be  clear  and 
the  cooking  gradual ; but,  although 
these  are  the  usual  methods,  we  advise 


that  the  fish  be  first  brushed  over  with 
a little  oil,  or  clarified  butter  or  drip- 
ping. Frequent  turning  is  necessary, 
that  it  may'  bo  evenly'  cooked. 

Brill.  — This  is  a good  fi.sh ; it  is 
flat,  not  unlike  the  sole,  but  broader ; , 
it  should  be  finn,  and,  in  choosing,  look 
out  for  a creamy  under  flesh  ; if  bluish 
and  the  fish  is  thin,  it  will  be  poor 
eating.  At  its  best",  it  is  regarded  by  . 
many  as  little  inferior  to  turbot,  while 
it  is  cheaper,  often  ranging  from  4d.  to 
lOd.  2>er  pound.  It  may'  be  cooked  in 
any  of  the  way's  given  under  Tukhot, 
Plaice,  or  Soles  (large  soles,  that  is). 
When  plainly  boiled.  Anchovy,  Shrimp, 
Ijohsteu,  or  any'  similar  sauce  may  be 
served  with  it.  For  any'  of  the  fish 
rechauffes  where  white  fish  is  named, 
brill  may  be  used ; it  is  an  excellent 
fish  for  serving  cold  with  mayonnaise 
or  other  good  sauce,  and  it  is  very 
good  curried,  &c. 

If  the  fish  is  large,  slit  the  back 
before  boiling,  and  alway'S  rub  the 
white  side  with  lemon-juice,  however 
it  is  to  be  cooked. 

Carp. — This  is  a pond  rather  than 
a river  fish.  The  flesh  has  a muddy 


Fig.  21.— Carp. 

taste,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the  fish  of 
burying  itself  in  mud.  The  best  are  of 
a moderate  size,  and  they  should  be  kept 
a day'  before  using.  The  gills  should 
be  removed,  and  the  fish  most  tho- 
roughly' cleansed,  plenty  of  salt  being 
rubbed  on  the  back-bone.  If  put  in 
salt  and  water  (a  handful  to  the  gallon) 
with  a cup  of  vinegar  for  a time,  and 
well  rinsed,  carp  is  improved.  Plain 
methods  of  cooking  are  not  suited  to 
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carp,  ana  ii  neeas  a good  sauce.  It  is 
a great  improvement  to  take  out  the 
back-bone. 

Carp,  Baked. — Clean  and  scale 
the  fish,  stuff  it  with  Herb  or  Oyster 
Forcemeat,  or  use  bread-crumbs,  well 
seasoned  and  flavoured  with  anchovy 
butter;  bind  with  beaten  egg,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  to  two  or  three* 
ounces  of  crumbs.  Sew  up  the  fish, 
brush  it  with  beaten  egg,  and  dredge 
with  crumbs.  Bake  and  finish  as 
directed  for  Fresh  Haddock.  If  a 
gravy  is  made  in  the  tin,  add  a spoonful 
of  Worcester  sauce  and  a little  French 
mustard ; the  last  named  is  a good 
addition. 

Anotlu'r  way. — After  getting  the  fish 
ready,  squeeze  over  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  or  two  if  a large  fish ; turn 
often,  and  wipe  the  fish  dry  after  an 
hour,  then  cover  it  with  chopped 
shalots  and  bread-crumbs  mixed,  and 
bake  as  above. 

Carp,  Baked,  with  Tartare 
Sauce. — Prepare  the  fish  as  usual, 
but  instead  of  stuffing  it  use  a lump 
of  butter,  say  three  or  four  ounces  for 
a medium-sized  fish,  a chopped  shalot, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
teaspoonful  of  thyme,  basil,  and  mar- 
joram in  powder,  a little  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  a pinch  each  of  ground 
cloves  and  nutmeg.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  not  intended  to  fill 
the  fish,  but  to  moisten  and  season  it. 
After  working  the  ingredients  together, 
put  them  in,  sew  the  fish  up,  rub  it 
over  with  a clove  of  garlic,  brush  with 
oil,  and  wrap  in  two  sheets  of  oiled 
paper.  Have  ready  a baking-tin  and 
meat-stand,  the  latter  well  oiled ; put 
the  fish  on,  and  baste  often  with  a little 
more  oil,  warmed  in  the  tin  to  com- 
mence with  ; when  done,  take  the  paper 
off,  and  serve  with  Tartare  Sauce 
(cold) . 

This  is  a French  dish,  and  very  good; 
all  fish  of  the  same  class  may  be  cooked 
thus.  Brown  Mustard  Sauce  is  also 
good  with  it. 

Carp,  Boiled. — After  washing 
and  scaling  the  fish,  put  it  in  boiling 


water  with  salt  and  vinegar  [see  Fish, 
Boiled),  add  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves, 
some  whole  pepper,  a bay-leaf,  and  a bit 
of  scraped  horse-radish ; this  must  be 
well  skimmed,  and  the  fish  boiled  very 
slowly.  Serve  hot  with  a good  sauce, 
or  cold ; in  the  latter  case  leave  the 
fish  in  the  liquor  until  cool,  then  drain, 
and  garnish  it  v/ith  parsley,  cut  lemon, 
and  horse-radish  in  little  tufts,  and 
send  a nice  sauce  to  table  with  it. 

Carp  EiOeS.— Put  the  roes  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a little  salt,  cover  them 
with  vinegar  and  water,  equal  parts, 
simmer  a few  minutes,  ten  or  fifteen 
if  large,  then  cut  them  up  small ; 
mix  with  half  their  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs, season  with  cayenne,  lemon- 
rind  grated,  mixed  herbs,  and  salt, 
bind  with  beaten  egg  just  enough  to 
hold  the  mass  together,  then  form  into 
small  cakes  or  little  sausages  ; pour 
a little  oiled  butter  over,  and  bake 
brown  in  a quick  nven,  or  cogk  before 
the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven. 

/ 

Carp,  Stewed.— Wash  and  cut 
up  the  fish,  put  it  in  a stew-pan,  with 
chopped  onion  to  cover  it,  and  some 
mixed  sweet  herbs  ; pour  over  a glass 
of  white  wine  (to  each  pound),  cook 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  some  sauce 
or  gravy,  and  cook  until  tender.  A 
piquant  sauce  is  the  most  suitable. 

Char  . — This  is  a delicacy  of  the 
Cumberland  lakes.  It  must  be  care- 


Fio.  22. — Chat. 


fully  Handled  in  the  cleansing,  and 
thoroughly  dried.  It  is  usually  floured 
and  grilled  or  broiled,  and  served  with 
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ii  piquant  sauce.  This  fish  is  sometimes 
potted  and  preserved  in  various  ways. 

Chub.  — Tliis  is  a river  fish,  some- 
what like  the  carp,  hut  longer;  its 


Fio.  23. — Chub. 


flesh  is  coarse,  hut  the  roe  is  good,  and 
the  best  of  the  flesh  is  about  the  head 
and  throat.  The  roe  may  ho  cooked 
by  any  o#  the  recipes  given  for  the  roe 
of  other  fish. 

Clams. — These  are  a sort  of  cockle, 
found  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  are  not 
much  used  in  England,  but  figure 
largely  in  American  cookery.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Soyer  says  that  they 
are  superior  to  the  oyster  in  flavour, 
but  this  is  certainly  a disputable  point. 
If  eaten  raw,  they  should  be  about  the 
size  of  an  oyster ; larger  ones  are  best 
reserved  for  cooking.  Clams  in  tins 
or  jars,  as  well  as  clam  chowder  and 
clam  j nice,  are  sold  by  dealers  in 
American  produce.  They  are  of 
reasonable  prices,  and  e.xcellent  quality. 

Clam  Chowder. — Required  : a 
dozen  large  clams,  four  ounces  of  salt 
pork,  two  onions,  three  potatoes,  a 
quart  of  milk,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Cut  up  the  pork,  fry  it  lightly  in  a 
stew-pan ; slice  the  vegetables,  add 
them  with  the  liquor  from  the  clams, 
strained  ; cook  gently  for  a short  time, 
add  some  of  the  milk,  cook  until  the 
pork,  &c.,  are  done ; put  in  the  clams 
and  the  rest  of  the  milk,  bring  to  the 


point  of  boiling,  and  serve  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Clams,  Fried. — Divide  them  if 
large,  and  roll  in  egg  and  pounded 
biscuit-crumbs ; or  coat  with  batter, 
and  fry  in  the  usual  way  ; or  cut  the 
clams  up,  and  mix  with  stiff  batter, 
and  fry  by  dropping  from  a table- 
spoon. In  this  way  they  are  called 
Clam  Fritters. 

Cockle. — This  is  a favourite  bi- 
valve ; it  is  very  abundant  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  where  sandy.  Some 
people  can  eat  cockles  largely  with 
impunity,  and  they  have  sometimes 
staved  off  the  pressure  of  starvation 
amongst  the  poor  of  our  coasts.  They 
attain  to  a large  size  by  culture. 
Cost,  about  3d.  per  quart. 

Cockles,  Boiled. — Wash  them, 
and  scrub  the  shells  with  a brush,  put 
them  into  salt  and  water  for  some  time, 
then  put  them  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  water,  just  to  cover  the  bottom  ; 
put  a towel  on  the  top,  shake  the  jian 
constantly  to  prevent  burning,  and 
when  the  shells  open  they  are  ready 
to  serve. 

Cockles,  Boasted.  — Wash, 
scrub,  and  dry  them,  and  cook  on  a 
tin  laid  on  a stove,  or  cook  before  the 
fire  until  the  shells  open,  and  eat  them 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice  or 
vinegar,  and  bread-and-butter. 

Cockles  may  be  stewed,  scalloped, 
made  into  sauce,  or  cooked  in  any  way 
given  for  Oysters  and  Mussels,  except 
frying. 

Cod.  — This  is  a useful  fish  ; it  lends 
itself  readily  to  all  methods  of  cooking, 
and  is  often  to  be  had  very  cheaply.  A 
good  fish  is  plump,  with  firm  stiff 
flesh,  which  will  rise  instantly  upon 
pressure ; the  tail  should  be  well 
roimded.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cook 
a whole  fish,  or  the  tail  is  overdone 
before  the  thick  part  is  cooked.  The 
head  and  shoulders  may  be  boiled ; the 
gelatinous  parts  of  the  head  are  much’ 
enjoyed  by  epicures.  The  middle  of 
the  fish  forms  a good  dish  if  baked,  05 
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it  may  be  stewed,  or  divided  into 
cutlets.  The  tail  may  be  served  any 
way  ; if  split  open,  boned,  and  fried,  it 
is  very  nice.  As  to  rechauffes,  many 
of  the  daintiest  may  be  made  from 
cod.  The  Dogger  Bank  cod  are  the 
best,  and  fetch  the  highest  price.  Cost, 
on  an  average,  6d.  per  pound. 

Cod  d la  Drasille. — Required  : 
one  pound  of  crimped  cod  in  slices,  half 
a pint  of  Sauce  a la  Deusille,  and 
some  milk  and  water. 

Put  enough  milk  and  water  in  a pan 
to  cover  the  fish  (it  should  be  laid  for  a 
short  time  in  cold  water  with  a little  salt 
and  lemon-juice,  then  dried).  When 
the  liquid  boils,  lay  in  the  fish  in  a 
single  layer;  cook  very  softly,  then 
di'ain,  and  dish  the  slices  in  a row  ; 
take  the  skin  off,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over. 

Coda  I’Espagnole.— Required: 
two  pounds  of  the  tail  end  of  a cod,  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a little  salt, 
cayenne,  and  lemon-rind,  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  a glass  of  sherry,  a small 
onion  stuck  with  a couple  of  cloves, 
and  a little  butter. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a saute-pan  ; wash 
and  dry  the  fish,  and  cook  it  in  the 
butter  until  lightly  browned;  then 
drain  it  very  thoroughly.  Put  it  flat 
in  a stew-pan,  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, wine  excepted,  and  cook  gently 
for  twenty  minutes,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  thickness.  Lay  it  on  a hot 
dish,  add  the  wine,  and  give  a boil  up  ; 
skim,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish 
through  a strainer.  It  is  a great  im- 
provement to  skin  the  fish  and  remove 
the  bone. 

Cod  d I’Indienne,— Required : 
three  pounds  of  cod,  the  thick  end  of 
the  tail,  some  forcemeat,  sauce,  &c., 
as  below,  some  tomatoes  and  pickles. 

Wash  and  dry  the  fish,  remove  the 
bone,  and  put  it  on  with  the  usual 
seasonings  and  a pint  of  water,  to  boil 
down  to  a giU. ; strain,  and  add  to  it 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  Brown  Sauce, 
a dessert-spoonful  of  hot  chutney,  a 
tablespoonful  of  French  mustard  (or 


some  curry  or  mulligatawny  paste  can 
be  used  instead  of  the  mustard),  a table- 
spoonful  of  tomato  puree  or  conserve, 
and  a little  lime  or  lemon  juice,  with 
a small  quantity  of  soy,  and  salt  to 
taste.  Have  the  fish  baked,  after  filling  it 
with  Herb  Forcemeat  highly  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  French  mustard.  It 
.should  be  sewn  or  tied  in  shape.  {See 
Con,  Baked.)  When  done,  remove  the 
thread  or  string  ; dish,  after  draining 
well,  and  when  the  sauce  has  boiled  up 
pour  it  round  the  fish.  Garnish  with 
grilled  tomatoes  in  thick  slices,  each 
slice  brushed  over  with  warm  thin 
glaze,  and  sprinkled  with  chopped  clear 
pickles  (Indian),  first  warmed  in  a 
spoonful  of  stock.  Serve  hot,  for  dinner 
or  luncheon. 

Cod  a la  Maitre  d’Hdtel.— 

Put  a cut  from  the  middle  of  a cod  in 
a steamer : say,  from  two  to  three 
pounds.  In  the  water,  under  the 
steamer,  put  the  usual  quantity  of  salt 
and  vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
peppercorns.  Brush  the  fish  on  each 
of  the  cut  sides  with  lemon- juice ; 
before  putting  it  in  the  steamer  lay  it 
in  a shallow  tin  or  dish,  the  shape  of 
the  steamer ; put  a buttered  paper  over 
the  top,  then  close  the  steamer,  and 
cook  until  tender,  turning  when  half 
done.  When  ready  to  serve,  the  flesh 
will  look  creamy  at  the  ends  and  white 
all  through,  leaving  the  bone  readilj^. 
Take  it  up,  remove  the  skin,  and  brush 
the  top  over  with  warm  butter,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a little  chopped  parsley. 
Strain  the  liquor  from  the  fish,  and  mi.x 
it  with  a pint  of  Maitre  d’Hotel 
Sauce,  then  pour  it  round  the  fish. 
This  is  a very  good  dish.  The  fish 
will  be  excellent  in  flavour  if  not  over- 
cooked. Fish  cooked  in  this  way  can  be 
served  with  other  sauces  {see  recipes)  ; 
the  liquor  from  the  tin  should  always 
be  added. 

<. 

Cod,  Baked, — A piece  from  the 
middle  is  nice  for  this,  or  the  tail  end 
does  very  well.  Either  may  be  finished 
off,  after  washing  and  drying,  as  directed 
for  Haddock.  Or  the  fish  may  be 
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boned  and  stuffed ; oystoi  forcemeat 
is  delicious,  and  oyster  sauce  should 
accompany  it ; or  the  herb  forcemeat, 
with  parsley  or  caper  sauce  ; or  shrimp 
or  anchovy  forcemeat,  with  the  same 
sauces,  will  be  found  equally  good.  In 
either  case,  supposing  a cut  piece  of 
fish,  after  stuffing,  bind  with  tape,  and 
tie  a piece  of  greased  paper  over  the 
ends,  taking  them  off  to  brown  up  last 
thing.  Another  good  jdan  is  to  tie  a 
greased  jiaper  all  over  the  fish,  without 
any  previous  preparation.  Then,  when 
don<‘,  brush  over  with  glaze,  top  and 
ends,  and  dreilge  with  ras[>ings  w;irmed 
in  the  oven.  (Stc  also  Fisii,  Roasted.) 
Any  thick  fish  is  very  good  thus 
cooked. 

Cod,  Boiled.  — If  the  head  a.id 
shoulders  be  the  part  chosen,  very 
careful  washing  is  needed  in  salt  and 
water ; the  eyes  should  be  removed, 
and  every  part  of  the  head  rubbeil 
with  salt,  ami  rinsed  in  cold  water  and 
vinegar.  In  case  of  no  fish-kettle 
with  drainer  being  handy,  it  will  be 
well  to  tie  it  in  a thin  cloth,  that  it 
may  be  lifted  out  without  breaking. 
Put  it  in  water  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  and  when  it  has  boiled  up  and 
been  well  skimmed,  lay  the  fish  in,  and 
cook  slowly.  It  will  take  forty  minutes 
and  upwards,  according  to  size.  Drain 
and  dish  carefully,  and  serve  with  the 
usual  sauces.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon 
and  parsley  or  horse-radish  and 
parsley.  {See  Fish,  Boiled.) 

For  a cut  from  the  middle,  boil  as 
above,  or  in  milk  and  water,  or  Court 
Bouillon  au  Blanc.  Oyster  sauce  is 
very  good  with  it. 

Cod,  Fried, — The  tail  end  is  a 
good  part  to  fry.  It  should  be  washed 
and  dried,  and  split  open,  and  the  bone 
removed,  then  dirided  into  neat  pieces 
of  even  size.  Steaks  may  be  cut  from 
the  middle  and  served  in  this  way  also. 
Cut  the  fish  into  slices  an  inch  thick, 
wash  them  well  and  dry  them  tho- 
roughly. Plunge  them  into  boiling 
fat,  and  fry  them  brown.  Put  them 
on  a piece  of  clean  paper  to  clear  them 
from  fat ; serve  them  on  a hot  napkin, 


and  send  them  to  table  garnished 
with  parsley.  Before  frying,  the  li.sh 
should  he  dipj)ed  in  batter,  or  egged 
and  crumbed  ; the  latter  method  is  the 
hettcr. 

Cod  Heads,  Browned, — After 
boiling  two  or  three  heads  as  previously 
directed  for  Con,  Boiled,  take  the  skin 
off,  and  dry  them  ; put  them  before  a 
.sharp  fire  or  in  an  oven,  and  baste 
them  with  hot  dripping ; as  soon  as 
brown  they  arc  ready  to  serve.  A 
little  flour  may  be  dredged  over,  and 
allowed  to  froth  up,  or  some  ra.spnigs 
can  be  used.  Melted  Butter,  with  a 
little  browning,  some  caper  or  other 
flavoured  vinegar,  or  a little  ketchup, 
makes  a good  sauce.  The  heads 
should  be  dished  and  garnished  with 
parsley  and  lemon  or  horse-radish. 

Cod,  Moulded.— Required : a 

pound  of  cooked  fish,  three  eggs,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
some  browned  crumbs  besides,  a gill  of 
plain  white  sauce  or  melted  butter  {sec 
Hot  fc>AUCES),  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
grate  of  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg. 

Butter  a plain  mould,  round  or  oval 
— a cake  tin  does  very  well ; coat  it 
with  the  browned  crumbs,  putting 
identy  in,  and  shaking  out  all  that  do 
not  adhere  to  the  tin.  Pass  the  fish 
through  a coarse  sieve,  after  freeing  it 
from  bones  and  skin ; add  the  crumbs 
and  cold  sauce,  with  the  beaten  eggs 
and  seasoning,  and  mi.v  thoroughly. 
Put  it  in  the  mould  firmly,  and  dredge 
more  crumbs  on  the  top.  Twist  a 
sheet  of  buttered  paper  over,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven,  for  half  an  hour, 
or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  tin.  Remove  the  paper  in  time 
for  the  top  to  brown  well.  Turn  out 
carefully  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  some 
sauce  round  it,  the  same  kind  used  in 
the  mixture,  or  plain  Ovster  or  White 
Mushroom  Sauce  is  equally  suitable. 
For  a better  dish  of  the  kind,  use  any 
rich  sauce,  both  in  the  mixture  and 
round  the  mould;  and  garnish  taste- 
fully with  cut  lemons  and  fried  parsley, 
or  with  prawns  or  shrimps. 
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Cod,  Moiilded,  with  Maca- 
roni.— Prepare  a mould  exactly  as 
detailed  in  the  preceding  recipes,  then 
put  in  a layer  of  cooked  macaroni, 
pressing  it  firmly  to  the  bread  crumbs. 
Prepare  the  fish  in  the  same  way,  but 
use  a gill  of  thick  tomato  sauce,  in 
place  of  white  sauce,  to  moisten  the  fish, 
and  add  to  the  mixture  an  ounce  or 
two  of  cooked  macaroni,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  as  well  as  the  crumbs,  eggs, 
and  seasoning  above  named.  Then 
cook  as  above  detailed,  and  serve  with 
tomato  sauce  poured  over,  and  boiled 
macaioni,  and  hard  boiled  eggs,  quar- 
tered, placed  round  the  mould. 

In  this,  and  all  similar  dishes,  the 
mould  must  be  very  evenly  coated.  If 
the  crumbs  are  thick  in  one  place,  and 
thin  in  another,  not  only  is  an  unsightly 
dish  the  result,  but  the  mould  is  very 
liable  to  break  in  turning  out.  For 
plainer  dishes,  the  fish  can  be  cut  up 
or  flaked,  instead  of  sieved.  The 
I mould  may  be  steamed  if  preferred. 

; It  should  be  set  in  a potato  steamer,  or 
saucepan  with  boiling  water  to  half  its 
depth,  as  directed  for  puddings  in  a 
later  chapter,  and  cooked  for  thirty  to 
forty  minutes ; as  soon  as  firm  on  the 
top  it  is  done. 

Cod,  Salt,  with  Parsnips  (a 

dish  for  Ash  Wednesday). — Salt  cod  is 
usually  accompanied  by  parsnips,  pro- 
1 bably  because  that  wholesome  root  is 
I!  at  its  best  and  sweetest  during  the 
course  of  Lent,  and  it  is  very  generally 
served  with  them  and  egg  sauce  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  Wash  the  fish  tho- 
roughly, and  lay  it  in  cold  water  to 
draw  out  the  salt.  It  must  lie  for  at 
least  twelve  hours,  and  longer  if  it  is 
very  salt,  and  the  water  ought  to  be 
changed  every  four  or  five  hours. 
When  thoroughly  soaked,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  tepid  water,  and  let  it 
heat  very  gradually.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil,  or  it  will  harden. 
When  nearly  boiling,  draw  it  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
until  done.  Drain  it,  and  serve  it  on 
a hot  napkin,  accompanied  by  parsnips. 
{See  Vegetables.) 


Cod  Sound  as  Chicken.— Soak 
and  wash  three  large  sounds  (see  recipe 
below),  and  boil  them  in  milk  and 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Scrape  off  the 
dark  skin,  and  let  them  cool.  Make  a 
forcemeat  with  a dozen  chopped  oysters, 
three  ounces  of  finely  grated  bread- 
crumbs, half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
the  same  of  white  pepper,  a blade  of 
mace  pounded,  two  chopped  anchovies, 
and  three  ounces  of  butter.  Work  all 
well  together  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  spread  the  forcemeat  thinly  over 
the  sounds,  and  truss  each  one  to  re- 
semble a rolled  fowl.  Dredge  flour 
over  them,  and  cook  them  in  a Dutch 
oven,  basting  them  well  with  butter  or 
lard.  Serve  with  Oystek.  Sauce  poured 
over  them. 

Cod  Sound,  Boiled.— Cod  sounds 
are  much  liked  by  many  persons,  and 
may  be  procured  salted.  Put  them 
into  plenty  of  cold  water  aU  night,  then 
scrape  and  rub  off  the  dark  skin  with 
a cloth,  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  put 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  equal  parts  of 
milk  and  water,  and  boil  them  very 
gently  until  tender.  Be  careful  to 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Serve 
them  on  a hot  napkin,  with  Egg  Sauce. 
Time  to  boil,  fortv  minutes  to  "an 
hour. 

Cod,  with  Mashed  Potatoes. 

— Take  the  remains  of  cold  cod  and  its 
weight  in  mashed  potatoes,  remove  the 
skin  and  bones,  and  to  every  pound  of 
fish  allow  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  one 
or  two  grains  of  cayenne ; pound  all 
together  to  a smooth  paste  with  a little 
butter,  oil,  or  cream.  Place  the  mixture 
in  a well-buttered  dish,  roughen  the  top 
with  a fork,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven.  As  soon  as  brown  it  is  readj'. 
A little  plain  sauce  of  any  sort  im- 
proves it. 

Conger  Bel. — This  is  less  used 
than  it  might  be ; the  flesh  is  whole- 
some, nourishing,  and  palatable.  There 
are  many  ways  of  cooking  it.  The 
head  and  tail  can  be  used  for  soup, 
while  the  middle  serves  for  pies  or 
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stews : or  it  may  be  Ixiked,  boiled,  fried, 
&c.  The  value  of  the  conger  for  turtle 
soup  is  recognised  by  many ; and  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition 
of  a few  years  ago  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  he  stated  that  turtle  soup 
when  at  its  best  was  composed  of  a 
stock  made  from  conger  eel,  the  turtle 
furnishing  the  garnish  and  the  name. 
( 'ost,  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound. 

Conger  Eel,  Baked. — Take  a 
piece  of  eel  a foot  long  ; after  skinning 
and  cleansing,  dry  it  well,  and  stuff  it 
with  plain  fish  stuffing  (xec  Fouce- 
ME.^Ts) ; tie  a greased  paper  over  each 
end,  and  bind  it  with  tape  to  keep  in 
the  stuffing.  Have  some  hot  fat  in  a 
baking-tin  ; Hour  the  fish,  and  baste  it 
well,  then  cook  it  gentl)',  with  frequent 
basting,  for  an  hour  or  longer,  accord- 
ing to  thickness ; see  that  it  is  well 
done.  Dish  on  a hot  dish,  dredge  with 
raspings,  and  send  a piquant  sauce  or 
gravy  to  table  with  it.  This  is  both 
good  and  cheap.  Cost,  about  4d.  per 
pound.  This  may  be  cooked  in  a 
Dutch  oven  with  still  greater  success, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  get  more 
basting.  To  boil  conger,  add  a bunch 
of  herbs  to  the  water,  and  rather  more 
than  the  usual  quantity  of  vinegar. 
To  fry  it,  parboil,  and  let  it  become 
cold,  before  frying.  (See  Eels.) 

Court  Bouillon, — Eequired  : half 
a pint  of  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  wine, 
a quart  of  water,  an  ounce  of  salt,  a 
bunch  of  thyme,  parsley,  bay-leaf,  and 
marjoram  or  basil,  a sliced  onion,  a 
carrot  cut  up,  a teaspoonful  of  white 
pejDpercorns,  and  a bit  of  mace. 

Put  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  on 
to  boil ; let  the  liquid  attain  simmering 
point  as  slowly  as  possible,  then  skim, 
and  boil  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes, 
and  strain  for  use.  This  is  used  for 
fresh  water  fish ; the  quantity  made 
must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  fish, 
which  should  be  well  covered ; the 
recipe  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the  re- 
spective quantities.  For  ordinary 
purposes  a less  expensive  bouillon, 
made  with  a gill  of  wine  only  and  the 


same  of  vinegar,  answers  very  well ; 
but  the  above  is  a preparation  which 
may  be  re-boiled,  and  used  many  times, 
if  diluted  each  time  with  half  a pint  of 
fresh  water;  otherwise,  it  would  become 
too  strong  and  concentrated.  Fish 
boiled  in  Court  Bouillon  is  often  served 
cold,  simply  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or 
any  sauce  of  which  oil  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  (See  Cold  Sauces.) 

Court  Bouillon  au  Blanc.— 

Boil  some  water  with  a bunch  of 
parsley,  thyme,  and  bay-leaf,  an 
onion,  a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper- 
corns, and  a couple  of  ounces  (or  more) 
of  salt  to  each  half  gallon  ; skim  very 
thoroughly,  and  after  twenty  minutes’ 
simmering  strain,  and  add  an  equal 
measure  of  new  milk.  Put  together 
in  a fish-kettle,  and  when  it  simmers 
put  in  the  fish. 

The  above  is  used  for  boiling  white 
fish  of  various  kinds  ; when  for  in- 
valids, the  salt  should  be  reduced.  No 
lemon-juice  or  vinegar  must  ever  be 
.added,  but  in  preparing  the  fish  it  may 
be  rubbed  on  the  white  side  with 
lemon- juice  and  left  for  a while,  then 
rubbed  again,  finally  rinsed  in  clear 
water  ; and  during  the  boiling  it  must 
be  kept  skimmed  constantly. 

Crab. — Select  a crab  of  medium 
size ; it  should  be  heavy  : a light  crab 
is  likely  to  be  watery.  To  test  it,  hold 
it  by  the  claws,  and  shake  it  from  side 
to  side.  If  it  rattles  much  it  should 
be  rejected,  as  it  will  contain  water 
and  be  of  inferior  quality.  If  good 
and  freshly  boiled,  it  wifi,  be  stiff,  with 
the  tail  pressed  to  the  body.  The 
male  crab  is  considered  the  better,  and 
preference  should  be  given  to  those 
with  rough  shells  and  claws.  The 
points  of  the  claws  should  be  stiff,  the 
shells  bright  red,  and  the  eyes  bright 
and  firm.  The  crab  is  at  its  best  and 
cheapest  in  the  summer ; it  may  then 
be  had  from  4d.  or  6d.  ; while  in 
winter  it  may  reach  3s. 

In  preparing  dishes  of  any  sort  from 
crabs,  the  gills  and  the  bag  found  in- 
side the  shell  should  be  thrown  away.. 
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The  creamy  meat  of  the  large  shell, 
and  the  flesh  of  the  claws  are  the  parts 
to  use.  The  small  claws  serve  for 
garnishing.  For  recipes  from  crab, 
in  addition  to  the  following,  see  Index. 
Crab  may  also  be  used  in  place  of 
lobster,  for  some  of  the  dishes  under 
Lobster. 

Crab,  Boiled. — Put  some  water 
into  a saucepan,  and  to  ever}^  quart 
add  a tablespoonful  of  salt.  When  it 
boils,  put  in  the  crab,  previously  taking 
the  precaution  to  tie  its  claws.  Boil 
briskly  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
or  longer  if  the  crab  is  large.  When 
taken  out,  rub  a little  sweet  oil  on  the 
shell. 

Crab,  Curried.  — Eequired  : a 
crab,  half  a pint  of  cream  and  milk 
mixed,  salt,  lemon  juice,  cayenne,  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cocoanut,  the 
same  measure  of  curry  paste,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a lined  saucepan ; 
mix  in  the  curry  paste  mixed  with 
some  of  the  milk ; add  the  cocoanut 
and  the  rest  of  the  milk ; stir  to  the 
boil,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 
Then  put  in  the  crab  and  the  cream, 
with  cayenne  to  taste,  and  a little 
salt.  Stir  for  a few  minutes,  then 
put  the  cover  on,  and  leave  the 
saucepan  where  the  contents  can 
remain  below  the  point  of  boiling  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  Give  another 
stir,  just  to  the  boil ; add  some  lemon- 
juice,  and  serve  with  a border  of  rice. 

This  is  a delicate  and  delicious  curry. 
To  make  it  more  piquant,  put  in  a 
dash  of  French  mustard,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  hot  chutney.  For  a plainer 
curry,  use  milk  or  milk  and  fish  stock, 
and  leave  out  the  cream. 

Note. — Simmer  the  cocoanut  in  just 
enough  milk  or  water  to  cover  it  for  a 
few  minutes  before  putting  it  in  the 
curry;  and,  if  liked,  use  the  liquid 
only  in  the  curry,  then  a slight  thick- 
ening of  rice-flour  must  be  used,  or 
the  sauce  will  be  thin.  A morsel  of 
shalot  will  improve  this  for  some 
palates. 


Crab,  Devilled  (American). 

— Put  the  meat  of  a freshly  boiled 
crab  in  a basin,  first  throwing  away 
the  part  called  the  “ apron  or  sand 
bags,”  and  the  gills.  Season  highly 
with  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne ; 
add  a grate  of  nutmeg,  some  chopped 
parsley,  a suspicion  of  minced  onion, 
first  scalded,  and  a little  chutney  sauce 
or  mushroom  ketchup : tomato  sauce 
can  be  used  instead  of  either.  Stir  all 
in  a saucepan,  moistening  with  milk  or 
fish  stock ; add  a tablespoonful  of 
cracker  (biscuit)  crumbs,  and  serve  on 
a hot  dish.  Garnish  with  the  “feelers” 
of  the  crab,  and  some  sprigs  of  parsley. 
Send  crackers  to  table,  also  brown 
bread-and-butter,  with  cayenne  and 
cut  lemons. 

Crab,  Dressed.— For  a plain 
dish,  pick  out  the  meat  of  a crab ; mix 
it  with  half  a wineglassful  of  mild 
vinegar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  a little  salt  and  mustard  to 
taste ; then  add  a tablespoonful  of 
salad  oil,  or  a bit  of  fresh  butter.  Put 
the  mixture  in  the  shell,  put  it  on  a 
napkin  laid  on  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  the  small  claws,  and  some  water- 
cress or  parsley. 

For  a hot  dish,  mix  some  bread 
crumbs  in  with  the  rest,  and  moisten 
with  a little  fish  stock  or  milk.  Cover 
with  crumbs,  put  bits  of  butter  over, 
and  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Chopped 
parsley  may  be  put  in  this,  or  a bit  of 
cooked  onion. 

Crab,  Minced.— Cut  up  the  meat 
of  the  claws  of  a crab  ; mix  them  with 
that  of  the  body  ; add  the  flesh  of  a 
couple  of  boned  anchovies,  or  some 
good  anchovy  paste ; put  all  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a glass  of  sherry,  a table- 
spoonful of  French  vinegar,  a morsel 
of  mustard,  and  a heaping  tablespoon- 
ful or  two  of  cooked  rice.  Stir  for  a 
minute ; draw  the  pan  aside,  and  beat 
in  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Con- 
tinue to  beat  without  further  boiling, 
and  pour  the  mixture  over  a large 
slice  of  fried  bread,  divided  into  pieces 
I ready  for  serving.  Garnish  with  fried 
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parsley,  the  small  claws  of  the  crab, 
and  slices  of  lemon  with  fillets  of 
anchovy. 

This  is  a very  good  dish.  It  may 
be  varied  by  adding  shrimps  or  prawns, 
with  which  the  dish  should  then  be 
garnished.  The  same  mixture,  made 
a little  thicker  with  rice  or  bread 
crumbs,  may  also  be  put  into  scallop 
shells,  and  finished  off  as  directed  for 
other  kinds  of  scalloped  fish  in  this 
chapter. 

Crab  in  White  Sauce.— iMix 
the  flesh  of  a medium  sized  crab  in  a 
basin,  witli  a quarter  pint  of  White 
Sauce,  and  a small  shalot  minced 
and  scalded;  season  nicely  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  a little  lemon-juice. 
Wipe  out  the  shell,  rub  it  with  oil, 
put  in  the  mixture,  and  make  the  top 
level ; dredge  with  crumb.s,  and  brown 
slightly.  It  should  just  heat  through, 
and  will  take  but  a short  time  if  the 
sjiuco  be  mixed  in  while  hot. 

This  is  a cheap  dish.  For  a better 
one  of  the  sort  substitute  any  rich 
white  .sauce  given  for  fish,  and  add  a 
little  cream.  Before  serving,  sprinkle 
with  lobster  coral,  and  put  a few  tiny 
fancy-shaped  croutons  in  a pattern  on 
the  top.  (iSVeG.Au.visiiEs. ) This  should 
take  its  name  from  the  sauce,  as  Ciiab 
A LA  Bechamel,  &c. 

Craw-fish. — These,  like  most  of 
their  tribe,  are  somewhat  indigestible, 
and  are  considered  rather  coarse  eating 
by  some;  with  others,  they  are  a great 
favourite.  They  attain  a large  size, 
and  when  very  largo  are  often  divided, 
and  sold  at  a shilling  or  eighteenpence 
per  half,  though  the  place  is  vei'5' 
uncertain.  They  are  generally  sent  to 
table  plain,  or  in  a salad,  but  any  of 
the  recipes  under  Ijoestek  are  equally 
suitable  for  craw-fish.  In  all  the 
recipes  for  Cray-fish  the  small  ones 
are  refeiTcd  to ; we  mention  this,  as 
very  often  the  terms  Craw-Jish  and 
Craij-Jish  are  used  synonymously,  arid 
this  is  apt  to  mislead. 

Cray-fish. — This  is  a delicious 
fish,  somewhat  similar  to  lobster,  but 


considered  superior  in  flavour  by  many. 
Celebrated  gourmets  are  loud  in  praise 
of  cray-fish  soup  and  dishes  of  a like 
kind  ; and  cray-fish  stewed  in  wine  is 
a popular  dish  across  the  Channel. 
The  cost  here  is  very  uncertain  ; out 
of  London  the  fish  arc  not,  as  a rule, 
easily  obtained.  To  boil  the  fish,  pia  - 
ceod  as  for  lobster,  giving  them  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If  required  to 
keep  them  alive,  there  must  be  a small 
quantity  of  water  only,  and  that  con- 
stantly renewed ; if  put  in  a bucket 
with  an  inch  of  water  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient, if  a fresh  supply  is  added  in  four 
hours. 

Cray  fish,  Creamed.— Mince  the 
meat  of  a dozen  fish,  chop  a truIHe  and 
a button  mushroom,  put  a tablespoonful 
of  white  roux  into  a cup  of  cream  and 
milk  mixed  ; stir  to  the  boil,  add  a pat 
of  cray-fish  butter  {see  Garnishes)  , with 
seasoning  to  taste,  then  stir  in  the  meat 
of  the  fish,  mushroom,  and  truffle,  and 
do  not  boil  again.  A small  quantity 
can  be  made  in  the  above  proportions, 
but  if  the  fish  arc  large,  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  will  bo  wanted.  The 
mixture  should  be  like  a rich  creamy 
sauce.  The  mushroom  must  be  cooked 
first  in  a little  butter.  This  is  used  for 
small  savouries,  patties,  &c. 

Cray-fish  in  Jelly.— Required ; 
a pint  of  fish  to  each  pint  of  jelly, 
some  small  salad,  and  a dressed  salad. 

Line  a mould  with  jelly,  lay  in  the 
fish,  backs  down,  with  any  gi’ccn  salad  : 
capers,  cress,  cucumber,  &c. ; if  liked, 
hard-boiled  eggs  can  be  added;  add 
more  jeUy,  then  more  fish,  &c.  Proceed 
in  this  way  until  the  mould  is  full ; 
each  layer  of  jelly  must  set,  or  the  fish 
will  all  sink  to  the  bottom.  Turn  out, 
and  garnish  the  base  with  any  dressed 
salad,  or  with  sprigs  of  parsle)'  or 
cress,  and  cut  lemons.  Or  for  a more 
elaborate  dish,  use  chopped  aspic,  and 
salad  mixed  with  mayonnaise,  coated 
with  lolister  coral,  or  garnish  the  edge 
of  the  mould  with  cray-fish  butter 
from  a bag  and  small  rose  pipe.  Any 
plain  mould  does  for  this  dish. 
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Cray  - fish.  Mould  (or  Krebs 
Koch  ; a German  dish). — Required  : 
half  a pint  of  cream  and  milk  mixed, 
half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs,  five  eggs, 
a dozen  cray-fish,  some  Ckay-fish 
Butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  uncer- 
tain. 

Put  the  crumbs  in  a bowl  with  the 
boiling  cream  and  milk,  cover,  and 
when  cooling  stir  in  two  ounces  of 
cray-fish  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  when  cold.  Then  beat  the  whites 
to  a froth  as  if  for  souffles.  Butter  a 
basin,  using  cray-fish  butter  or  plain 
butter : in  the  latter  case  sprinkle 
with  lobster  coral ; put  in  some  cra}'- 
fish  tails  at  the  bottom,  then  some  of 
the  bread,  after  the  whites  have  been 
added,  then  more  tails  and  bread. 
When  quite  full,  twist  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper  over,  and  steam  for 
forty-five  minutes.  Turn  out,  and 
pour  round  a little  Cray-fish  Sauce, 
the  bodies  being  used  up  in  making 
it. 

Cray-fish  Tails.— These  may 
be  bought  in  bottles  usually  where  the 
Krebs  butter  is  obtained.  (&e  Cray- 
fish Butter  in  Garnishes.)  They  are 
excellent  for  small  dishes  of  various 
kinds,  and  for  garnishing  fish,  as 
mayonnaise  of  turbot,  &c.  They  cost 
from  one  to  two  shillings  per  bottle, 
according  to  size.  They  w'ould  be 
found  handy  for  some  such  dish  as  the 
above  ; a little  lobster  meat  might  be 
added  to  the  sauce ; or  a plain  one  of 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  craj^-fish 
butter,  would  answer  very  well. 

Crimping  of  Pish.--  This 
operation  consists  in  making  deep  cuts 
in  the  flesh  of  the  fish  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  bone.  It  must  be  done  while 
the  fish  is  fresh,  as  soon  after  landing 
as  possible.  It  makes  the  flesh  firmer 
and  better,  both  for  cooking  and 
serving.  Crimped  cod  is  always 
valued  more  highly  than  plain  un» 
crimped  fish,  and  sold  at  a higher 
price.  A salmon  which  is  caught  in 
the  morning,  crimped,  and  cooked  for 
dinner  the  same  evening,  is  quite  a ^ 


revelation  to  those  who  have  never 
before  eaten  a really  fresh  salmon. 

Curried  Fish. — For  each  pint  of 
Curry  Sauce  take  about  two  pounds 
of  fish ; if  the  white  sorts,  as  cod, 
haddock,  &c.,  simply  take  the  bones 
out,  and  divide  the  fish  into  pieces  of 
an  inch  and  a half  square,  and  cook 
them  till  tender  in  the  sauce.  If 
river  fish,  cleanse  in  the  way  given 
under  the  various  headings,  and  if 
strong  fish  of  the  carp  tribe,  parboil 
them,  and  finish  cooking  in  the  sauce. 
All  sorts  of  cold  fish  may  be  curried, 
the  bones  stewed  down  for  stock  for 
the  sauce,  and  the  fish  broken  into 
good-sized  flakes.  Shrimps  or  prawns 
may  be  added  to  the  sauce,  or  used  in 
garnishing  the  rice ; a flavouring  of 
ketchup,  shrimps,,  or  anchovy  essence, 
&c.,  can  likewise  be  put  in.  There 
should  always  be  a good  supply  of  rice, 
and  the  proper  way  to  serve  it  is  on  a 
large  dish,  with  the  fish  and  sauce  in 
the  centre  ; or  it  can  be  put  in  a sepa- 
rate dish.  In  putting  the  curry  on  a 
plate,  take  the  rice  first,  hollow  the 
portion,  and  serve  the  fish  and  sauce 
in  the  hollow.  Various  tinned  fish 
may  be  curried  ; when  in  oil,  like  sar- 
dines, use  the  oil  for  the  sauce  instead 
of  the  ordinary  curry  fat,  butter,  &c. ; 
most  kinds  are  best  taken  from  the  tin 
and  laid  in  the  ^auce  to  get  hot,  for 
example,  herrings,  lobster,  mackerel, 
and  eels ; the  last-named  are  improved 
if  some  of  the  liquor  from  the  tin  be 
strained  and  used  for  the  sauce. 

Dabs. — These  fish  are  small,  but 
very  good ; they  are  caught  mostly  in 
rivers  near  the  sea ; the  Thames  fur- 
nishes a good  kind.  If  washed  in  salt 
and  water,  and  put  to  soak  for  a short 
time  in  water,  with  an  ounce  of  salt  and 
a tablespoonful  of  vinegar  to  each 
quart,  they  will  be  improved  in  flavour. 
They  are  best  fried  or  grilled,  and 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  cut  lemon 
or  melted  butter  flavoured  with  lemon- 
juice.  In  some  parts  of  England  tiny 
soles,  usually  termed  slips,  are  called 
dabs;  indeed,  many  fish  which  are 
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similar  in  taste  or  appearance  are  called 
by  one  name  in  some  jiarts  of  the 


I'm.  24. — l)An. 


country,  which  is  more  or  less  confusing 
to  the  uninitiated. 


Dace. — This  is  enjoyed  bj'  those 
who  angle  for  amusement's  sake  ; it  is 


Fio.  25.— Dace. 


best  when  treated  as  above  described. 
A sauce  of  lemon- juice  with  cayenne  is 
served  with  it,  or  any  sharp  sauce  may 
be  used.  Dace  is  sometimes  stewed 
like  eels ; and  we  may  mention  that  any 
fish  can  be  served  matelote.  (See 
recipes  in  this  chapter.) 

Eels.  — Of  the  tribe  of  eels  there 
are  several  varieties ; all  have  smooth 


heads  and  slippery  'skins,  with  soft 
s<ales,  scarcely  visible;  all  arc  rich, 
and  to  bo  at  all  digestible  need  very 
thorough  cooking.  Eels  are  taken  both 
in  fresh  water  and  the  sea  ; the  silver 
eel  is  the  best.  Buy  them  alive  if 
po.ssible,  and  kill  them  by  dividing  the 
spine  just  behind  the  head,  without 
severing  it  from  the  body.  The  viva- 
city of  its  motion  and  colour  and 
appearance  of  the  skin  are  tests  of  the 
goodness  of  an  cel.  Cost,  from  Gd.  per 
pound. 

Eels,  Baked. — A good-sized  fish  is 
best  for  this.  Afterclcansinganddrying, 
fill  it  with  Plain  Siiuimp  Eouce-.meat, 
fasten  it  securel)',  and  put  it  in  a round 
haking-dish  with  hot  hutter,  and  cook 
gentlj',  hasting  often,  until  done.  'J'hcn 
put  the  cel  on  a dish,  add  browned  flour 
to  the  hutter  in  the  tin,  then  a glass  of 
any  light  wine  and  half  a pint  of  fish 
stock  or  water ; boil  up  and  skim,  put 
in  a little  seasoning  and  a teaspoonful 
of  shrimp  essence,  or  some  shelled 
shrimps  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  jioui 
round  the  fish. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  haked 
eels,  hut  the  above  is  very  good.  They 
can  be  baked  unstuffed,  and  any  brown 
fish  sauce  served  with  them.  Tomato 
Sacce  is  also  suitable,  but  a little  fish 
stock  added  is  a great  improvement. 

Eels,  Boiled. — After  cleansing, 
soak  the  eels  for  an  hour  in  salt  and 
water.  I’repare  the  water  in  the 
ordinary  way,  add  a good  bunch  of 
parsley,  and  when  it  is  quite  hot  put 
in  the  eels,  and  simmer  them  until 
tender.  Melted  Butter  sharpened 
with  lemon- juice  or  vinegar,  is  a sauce 
often  served  ; but  Brown  Caper  or  the 
sauce  named  in  the  previous  recipe, 
is  also  good  with  boiled  eels. 

Eels,  Fried. — Cut  the  fish  into 
four-inch  lengths,  or  fry  small  ones 
whole,  curling  them  round  like  a 
whiting  ; they  should  be  floured,  egged, 
and  crumbed  (.see  Eels,  Grilled),  and 
dished  on  a napkin,  with  fried  parsley 
as  garnish.  Tartare  Sauce,  hot  or 
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cold,  is  excellent  with  fried  eels,  so  are 
any  of  the  hrown,  sharp  sauces, 

Eels,  Grilled.— It  is  usual  to 
find  in  recipes  for  grilling,  broiling,  or 
frying  eels,  that  the  fish  in  the  raw 
state  is  indicated ; hut  they  should  in 
each  case  be  parboiled,  or  three  parts 
boiled.  They  then  need  but  little 
further  cooking,  and  are  more  tender 
and  digestible,  while  equally  savoury. 
After  parboiling,  dry  the  fish,  then 
coat  it  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
as  usual,  adding  to  the  crumbs  some 
powdered  sage  or  mixed  herbs,  or 
parsley  only,  with  a little  black  pepper. 
Grill  over  a clear  fire  until  delicately 
browned  (first  brush  the  grid  with  oil 
or  butter),  and  serve  hot,  with  sauce 
as  above  directed.  Instead  of  crumb- 
ing the  eels,  they  may  be  lightly 
floured  and  brushed  over  with  salad  oil. 

Eels,  Mayonnaise  of.— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  silver  eels,  a 
glass  of  light  wine,  a gill  of  French 
vinegar,  a bay-leaf,  sprig  of  parsley, 
tarragon,  and  chervil,  half  a dozen 
allspice  berries  and  peppercorns,  an 
onion  stuck  with  two  or  three  cloves, 
and  a morsel  of  mace. 

Prepare  the  fish,  cut  them  into  two- 
inch  lengths ; sprinkle  them  lightly 
with  salt  in  a baking-dish,  add  the 
foregoing  ingredients,  and  water  to 
cover  the  fish.  Cover,  and  cook  in  a 
slow  oven  until  tender;  then  remove 
the  fish,  and  add  a little  sheet  gelatine 
to  the  liquor  : half  an  ounce  to  half  a 
pint,  or  less  may  do  {see  Aspic 
Jelly).  Then  clarify,  and  pour  in 
a shallow  tin  to  cool.  Serve  the  eels, 
when  quite  cold,  piled  high  in  the 
centre  of  a dish  ; cover  them  with  half 
a pint  or  more  of  thick  Mayonnaise, 
and  chop  the  jelly,  using  it  as  a 
border.  Garnish  with  shrimps  or 
prawns,  and  with  slices  of  lemon  or 
cucumber  here  and  there  amongst  the 
jelly ; fancy  shapes,  cut  from  thin 
slices  of  beetroot  dipped  in  salad  oU, 
are  verj’-  effective ; capers,  chopped 
parsley,  cress,  etc.,  are  all  suitable. 

Eels,  To  Skin. — {See  Whiting.) 


Eels,  Stewed,  Brown.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  eels,  a glass  of 
port  or  claret,  a tcaspoonful  of  mush- 
room catsup  and  Worcester  sauce,  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a gill  of  fish 
stock,  a few  black  iiepiKU'Corns,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence. 

Prepare  the  fish,  cut  it  into  short 
lengths  convenient  for  serving,  lay 
them  in  a stew-pan  with  the  fish  stock, 
seasoning,  and  all  but  the  brown 
sauce  ; cook  very  gently  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  the  brown  sauce, 
and  boil  gently  until  the  eels  are  quite 
tender,  then  pile  them  in  a dish  and 
pour  the  sauce  over. 

Eels,  Stewed,  White.  — Re- 

quiied  : eels  as  above,  a glass  of  white 
wine,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a few 
drops  of  cayenne  vinegar,  some 
powdered  herbs,  tied  in  muslin,  or 
herbal  vinegar,  a gill  of  good  fish 
stock  and  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
white  sauce  made  with  milk,  fish 
stock,  or  veal  stock.  {See  White 
Sauce.) 

Put  all  except  the  lemon- juice  and 
white  sauce  in  a stew^-pan,  cook  as 
above ; serve  in  the  same  way,  re- 
membering to  keep  the  stew  under 
boiling  point  after  the  white  sauce  is 
added,  and  to  put  the  lemon- juice  in 
last  thing ; adding  also,  if  liked,  some 
chopped  parsley.  Remove  the  herbs, 
squeezing  the  bag  well.  A garlic 
flavour  may  be  imparted  by  mincing  a 
morsel  with  the  parsley,  or  a slighter 
one  by  rubbing  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
If  possible,  before  serving  stewed  eels 
take  the  fish  out  of  the  gravy  and  let 
the  gravy  cool,  then  skim  it  well,  and 
re-heat  it ; put  back  the  eels  to  get  hot 
through.  Button  mushrooms  are  a 
good  addition  to  either  brown  or  white 
eel  stew,  and  to  a brown  one  some 
small  onions  fried  a little  may  also  be 
added.  Vegetables.  ) 

Egging  and  Crumljiug  Fish. 

— {See  Fish,  Egging  and  Crumbing, 
and  Sole,  Fried.) 

Fish  and  Potato  Puff. — Re- 
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quired  : two  pounds  of  mnuly  poLitoos, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
seasoning,  two  ounces  of  giated  Par- 
mesan cheese,  one  pound  of  cooked 
■white  fish,  one  pint  of  Bechamel 
Sauce,  and  some  raspings. 

The  potatoes  should  be  weighed 
after  cooking,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve  while  hot.  ili.x  with  them  the 
butter,  seasoning,  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  and  half  the  cheese.  Butter  a 
flat  dish,  spread  some  of  the  potato 
mixture  at  the  bottom,  then  the  tish, 
flaked,  and  mixed  with  the  sauce ; the 
centre  should  be  higher  than  the  sides. 
Cover  the  top  with  the  rest  of  the 
potato  mixture,  putting  it  on  from  a 
spoon,  and  smoothing  with  a hot  wet 
knife.  Beat  up  the  white  of  one 
of  the  eggs,  brush  the  top  all  over, 
sprinkle  with  a few  raspings  and  the 
rest  of  the  cheese,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven  a golden  brown.  This  is  a good 
luncheon  dish,  is  equally  suitable  for 
breakfast,  and  all  exccijt  the  egging 
and  crumbing  of  the  top  may  be 
prepared  over -night.  A fire-proof 

china  di.sh,  such  as  are  used  for 
macaroni,  is  nice  for  savouries  of  this 
description.  Instead  of  browning  in 
the  oven,  it  can  be  set  over  boiling 
water  for  a short  time,  and  browned 
before  a clear  fire.  Any  plain  white 
sauce  may  be  used. 

Fish,  Baked,  with  Savoury 
Custard, — Cut  slices  of  half  an  inch 
thick  from  a cod,  large  fresh  haddock, 
hake,  or  any  similarly  shaped  fish  ; laj’’ 
them  close  together  in  a buttered  pie- 
dish  : a shallow  one.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Required,  in  addition,  the  following 
ingredients — for  three  or  four  slices, 
according  to  size — two  level  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of 
currj'-powder,  the  same  of  chopped 
parsley,  one  ounce  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  anchovy  essence.  Mix  the  flour, 
&c.,  to  a smooth  batter,  -with  the  eggs 
and  milk  beaten  together;  if  lumpy  it 
is  spoilt.  Dissolve  the  butter,  and 
stir  it  in  ; pour  over  the  fish,  and  bake 


in  a very  moderate  oven  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  Send  to  table  in  the 
dish,  after  sprinkling  the  surface  with 
raspings,  or  lobster  coral  or  parsley,  if 
for  serving  at  dinner. 

This  is  novel,  cheap,  and  a good 
di.sh  for  any  meal.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  dish  be  only  large  enough  to 
take  the  fish ; the  custar(l  should  coat 
the  surface.  Whiting,  or  similar  fish, 
cooked  whole  in  the  same  way,  are 
excellent.  If  preferred,  sweet  herbs 
can  be  used  instead  of  cuny-powder. 

Fish,  Boiled. — To  ensure  the 
fish  being  taken  up  without  breaking, 
a fish  kettle  with  strainer,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
the  best  utensil.  It  can  be  lifted  out 
as  soon  as  ready,  and  well  drained,  by 
setting  the  drainer  for  a minute  across 
the  kettle.  If  such  a vessel  is  not 
at  hand,  a i>ot  the  size  of  the  fish 
(that  is,  it  must  take  it  comfortably) 
is  the  next  best  thing.  But  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  removal ; a couple  of  fish 
slices  will  be  needed,  and  the  fish 
must  be  tied  in  a thin  cloth.  Another 
way  is  to  lay  it  on  a dish  or  plate,  and  set 
thiit  on  a cloth,  then  tie  up  the  corners 
like  a boiled  pudding,  and  hold  them, 
when  putting  the  fish  in  and  taking  it 


Fig  26. — Fish  Kettle  and  Drainer. 


out.  But  in  all  houses  where  fish  is 
an  institution  we  strongly  advise  the 
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purchase  of  a fish,  kettle ; one  of 
block  tin  is  strong  enough  for  use  on 
a gas  or  oil  stove  or  close  range, 
and  will  last  some  time,  though  an 
extra  strong  block  tin,  with  copper 
bottom,  or  a kettle  of  steel  entirely, 
is  worth  the  extra  money.  After 
using,  the  kettle  should  always  be 
washed  in  boiling  water  and  soda, 
and  thoroughly  dried,  or  the  next 
boiling  of  fish,  however  fresh  it  may 
be,  will  have  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and 
the  fishmonger  may  be  unjustlj' blamed. 

For  plaice,  large  soles,  haddock,  and 
the  usual  varieties  of  white  fish,  proceed 
as  follows.  Wash  it  well,  but  quickly ; 
if  soaked  it  loses  flavour.  Have  in  the 
fish-kettle  water  to  cover  it  only ; too 
much  robs  it  of  more  flavour  and  good- 
ness. Add  salt  in  the  proportion  of 
four  ounces  to  the  gallon ; four  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  white  peppercorns  should  also  be 
used  to  the  same  measure  of  water, 
unless  strong  white  vinegar  or  lemon- 
juice  be  used,  then  less  does.  The 
three  combined  give  flavour,  firmness, 
and  whiteness.  After  boiling  up, 
skim  well,  and  unless  the  fish  has  a 
delicate  skin,  like  whiting  and  mackerel, 
put  it  in  while  boiling.  The  cold  fish 
lowers  the  temperature,  and  for  small 
fish  this  reduced  heat  should  be 
maintained  to  the  end ; for  large  tlrick 
fish  the  water  should  barely  simmer, 
certainly  not  bubble.  It  may  sound 
very  contradictory  to  say  that  boiled  fish 
should  not  boil ; yet  so  it  is.  The  very 
knocking  about,  if  rapidly  cooked, 
would  result  in  a broken  mass,  almost 
destitute  of  flavour.  Those  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  and  made  the 
most  careful  experiments  in  fish  boil- 
ing say  that  there  is  always  an  escape 
of  nutritive  matter.  This  is  proved 
by  evaporating  the  residue.  Five  per 
cent,  may  be  taken  as  the  lowest, 
though  it  is  very  seldom  so  little  as 
this ; only  when  the  most  minute  care 
is  exercised  from  start  to  finish.  The 
loss  mny  reach  thirty  per  cent.,  if  fish 
be  put  on  in  cold  water,  and  left  too 
long  in  the  pot.  This  is  a serious 
loss,  and  explains  how  it  is  that  a 


boiled  fish  is  often  a costly,  wasteful, 
and  highly  unsatisfactory  dish. 

The  time  required  may  be  estimated 
at  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  per 
pound,  according  to  kind,  size,  and 
shape ; the  fish  with  the  denser  grain 
taking  longer  than  the  softer  sorts. 
But  experience  here  is  the  only  teacher. 
A beginner  would  be  wise  to  note  the 
time  required  for  various  kinds  by 
making  experiments  with  a few  sorts  ; 
after  a few  boilings,  it  will  be  easy  to 
hit  the  medium  between  pulp  and 
rawness,  for  fish  should  be  served  as 
soon  as  done.  If  it  must  be  kept  hot, 
dish  it ; set  the  dish  over  the  kettle, 
lay  a clean  cloth  wrung  out  of  the  fish 
water  over  it,  and  put  a cover  over. 

To  know  when  fish  is  done ; in 
many  books  one  reads  “ boil  until  the 
eyes  start  and  the  tail  cracks.”  Not 
a practical  test,  because  everj'  piece  of 
fish  is  not  supplied  with  a head  and 
tail  (and  the  eyes  should  be  removed). 
In  short,  a redness  near  the  bone,  or 
a firm  adherence  of  the  flesh  thereto, 
is  an  indication  that  a little  longer 
must  be  given;  when  the  flesh  looks 
white,  opaque,  the  same  all  through, 
and  parts  easily  from  the  bone,  the 
fish  must  be  dished  at  once ; every 
second  longer  spoils  it.  It  is  of  course 
much  easier  to  watch  for  these  signs  in 
a cut  piece  than  in  a whole  fish  ; in 
the  latter  case,  by  the  time  the  tail 
begins  to  look  cracked  and  in  danger  of 
breaking,  the  middle  is  generally  done. 

For  oily  fish  the  water  may  be 
salted  rather  more,  especially  for 
salmon,  and  for  that  no  vinegar  is 
needed ; acids  bleach,  and  in  salmon 
the  object  is  to  retain  the  pink  tinge.* 
Time  required  may  be  twenty  minutes 
per  pound  if  the  fish  is  thick. 

For  strong  fish — to  use  an  expressive 
term — the  vinegar  may  be  increased, 
not  only  for  its  bleaching  properties, 
but  because  it  nullifies  unpleasant 
flavours.  The  vegetables  and  herbs 
named  in  some  of  our  recipes  serve 
the  same  purpose,  and  make  the  fish 

* Vinegar  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sake  of 
the  flavour,  although  the  colour  of  the  fish 
suffers  a little. 
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more  digestible.  Time  in  proportion 
to  thickness,  but  all  of  this  class  need 
to  bo  well  done.  In  adding  water,  if 
more  is  wanted  during  the  cooking, 
pour  it  from  tho  sides,  not  over  the 
tish,  or  it  will  break. 

The  above  process  is  far  .from  com- 
mon ; many  adhere  to  the  custom  of 
putting  fish  into  cold  water.  Perhaps  a 
trial  of  the  two  modes  for  the  same 
fish  would  bo  more  convincing  than 
any  argument  as  to  tho  need  of  boilimj 
watcu-  to  retain  tho  goodness ; and 
although  our  remarks  are  tho  outcome 
of  p(!rsonal  experiments,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  many  of  the  loading 
lights  in  the  culinary  world,  from  a 
chemical  standpoint,  are  now  loud  in 
condemnation  of  tho  cold  water  i)lan. 

A last  warning  : the  slightest  pu- 
tridity will  spoil  both  tho  eolour  and 
flavour  of  the  fish.  To  be  good,  it 
must  be  fresh. 

Fish  Bombes  a la  Carlton.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  eooked  sole, 
turbot,  or  whiting,  three  eggs,  half  a 
gill  each  of  cream  and  milk,  garnish, 
Siuice,  &c. , as  below. 

Drain  and  dry  some  French  capers  ; 


Fic.  27. — Bo.mbe  Mould. 


wash  and  dry  some  parsley;  chop  them 
both,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  in- 
sides of  some  small,  deep  moulds,  as 
shown  above : they  are  sometimes 
called  “dome  top  dariole  moulds.” 
Then  put  at  the  bottom  some  small, 
pink  shrimps.  Cut  the  fish  up,  add 
the  eggs,  cream,  milk,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  any 
good  fish  sauce,  anchovy,  shrimp,  &e. 
Pass  all  through  a sieve,  and  add  a few 
drops  of  carmine  colouring.  Nearly 


fill  the  moulds  with  this,  and  put  more 
shrimps  on  the  top.  Twist  a buttered 
paper  over  the  tops,  and  cook  in  a 
steamer,  or  in  a stewpan,  with  boiling 
water  to  half  their  depth,  until  firm, 
abotit  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a 
border  of  rice  [see  Rice  a la  Cakltox), 
and  pour  round  it  a little  sauce,  as  used 
for  the  interior.  Fill  the  centre  of  tho 
mould  with  a ragout  of  white  fish,  and 
ornament  tho  top  with  shrimps  or 
prawns.  For  the  ragout,  cut  up  some 
cooked  white  fish ; moisten  it  with 
sauce  as  Used  for  tho  bombes,  and  add 
a spoonful  or  two  of  minced  shrimps, 
and  a little  of  the  chopijed  capers  and 
parsley.  Serve  as  an  entree. 

Fish,  Broiled  or  Grilled.— 

In  addition  to  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ation given  in  our  recipes,  so  far  as 
the  utensils  are  concerned,  we  maj- 
mention  the  use  of  common  whiling. 
The  bars  are  rubbed  with  this  instead 
of  grease  by  some  ; and  by  many  eooks 
the  use  of  oiled  straws  is  considered 
necessary.  In  our  opinion,  the  method 
is  an  admirable  one  if  there  is  fear 
of  scorching  by  the  time  the  fish  is 
cooked — say,  if  very  thick,  or  if  the 
fish  is  en  papillote,  as  the  danger  of 
burning  the  jiaper  is  reduced  ; but  for 
ordinary  use  straws  can  be  dispensed 
with.  In  using  them,  grease  them 
well,  and  see  that  they  are  longer 
than  the  fish,  or  piece  of  fish ; put 
them  near  together,  but  not  touching, 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  bars 
of  the  grid.  The  straws  on  which 
cream  cheeses  are  sold  answer  tho 
purpose,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  rub  a 
bit  of  grease  on  them  : they  must  lie  in 
it ; either  liquid  butter  or  some  oil  is 
best. 

Fish.  Ccthes. — Required  : twelve 
ounces  of  boiled  or  stewed  white  fish, 
any  kind,  six  ounces  of  cooked  potatoes, 
a little  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper, 
chopped  parsley,  and  grated  nutmeg,  if 
liked,  one  egg,  one  ounce  of  butter. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Take  the  fish  from  the  bones  while 
warm,  if  convenientj  and  sieve  the 
potatoes  while  hot  ^stegmed  ones  are 


PLATE  II— FISH. 

1.  Fish  Cakes  (p.  146). 

2.  Baked  Halibut  (American)  (p.  158). 

3.  Lobster  in  Aspic  (p.  164). 
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better  than  boiled,  but  best  for  this, 
and  all  similar  uses,  are  potatoes  baked 
in  their  skins).  Melt  the  butter,  stir 
in  the  potatoes,  then  the  fish,  flaked 
or  cut  up  (not  pounded)  ; take  from  the 
fire,  stir  well,  and  put  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg  when  cooled  a little,  and  the 
seasoning  ; turn  out  on  a board,  make 
small  balls  of  the  mixture — about  a 
tablespoonful — then  flatten  them  into 
cakes,  making  the  sides  even ; this  is 
best  done  by  dipping  a knife  in  milk 
or  beaten  egg.  When  all  are  ready, 
beat  up  the  white  of  the  egg,  brush  the 
cakes  over,  then  coat  them  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  them  a light  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Dish  en  couronne,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  {See  Plate  II ) 

These  are  very  plain,  and  the  cost  is 
trifling,  but  they  are  very  tasty  as  a 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 

Another  way. — These  are  better. 
Add  to  the  fish  a large  tablespoonful 
of  any  nice  sauce  left  over  from  the 
previous  meal  (anchovy,  oyster,  lobster, 
or  any  other) ; let  the  mixture  become 
perfectly  cold  before  making  it  into 
cakes.  Use  the  whole  of  an  egg  to 
bind  the  cakes,  and  a second  one  to 
brush  them  over. 

Fish,  Casserole  of.— Required: 
one  pound  of  cold  fish,  half  a pint  of 
sauce  (any  kind  suitable  for  serving 
with  the  fish),  some  mashed  potatoes, 
bread-crumbs,  and  butter  or  clarified 
dripping,  one  egg,  seasoning,  &c. 

Slash  some  potatoes  carefully  {sec 
Potatoes),  add  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
beaten  egg  to  a couple  of  pounds. 
Grease  a plain  cake-tin  and  put  in 
some  browned  crumbs ; use  plenty, 
then  shake  out  the  loose  ones.  Put  the 
potatoes  in,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  half  an 
inch  at  the  sides,  or  more  for  a very 
plain  dish.  Set  in  it  a jar  or  smaller 
tin,  to  keep  the  sides  up,  and  put  in 
some  hot  water,  then  bake  in  a good 
oven  until  brown,  and  turn  on  a hot 
dish  ; reverse  it  on  to  another  dish ; it 
is  then  ready  to  receive  the  fish,  which 
should  be  flaked,  and  heated  in  the 
sauce.  Put  some  chopped  parsley  or 


other  plain  garnish  over  the  top,  and 
serve  hot.  Remove  the  jar  carefully, 
to  avoid  spilling  the  water. 

Another  way. — Bake  the  potatoes  in 
a border  mould,  turn  them  out,  and  fill 
the  middle  with  the  fish  and  sauce. 
A tin  of  salmon,  with  a half  pint  of 
anchovy  or  caper  sauce,  makes  a nice 
dish  of  this  sort.  {See  also  Rice  Cas- 
SBitoLE  and  Potato  Casserole.) 

Fish.  Chowdei’. — Required  ; two 
pounds  of  fish,  four  ounces  of  pickled 
pork,  an  onion,  two  medium-sized 
potatoes,  salt  and  pepper,  milk  and 
water,  spice,  and  flour. 

Cut  the  pork  up  and  fry  it  a light 
brown,  then  slice  an  onion  or  two 
and  fiy  with  the  poik.  Slice  the  fish 
on  a dish,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  put  on  it  the  onions  and  pork  ; 
leave  for  an  hour ; stir  a tabiespoonful 
of  flour  into  the  fat  left  from  the  pork ; 
when  smooth,  put  in  a pint  of  milk, 
and  stir  to  the  boil ; slice  the  potatoes, 
and  boil  them  for  a few  minutes  in  the 
water,  th*en  take  them  out,  and  put 
them  in  a clean  pan,  with  the  fish, 
onions,  pork,  and  a pint  of  milk  and 
water  mixed  ; boil  until  the  pork  is 
tender  (the  fish  must  be  thickly  sliced), 
about  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes. 
Then  add  the  pint  of  milk  which  wa, 
added  to  the  thickening,  with  seasoning 
to  taste,  and  a little  spice. 

Another  way. — Put  in  a kettle  pork  as 
above,  after  frying,  with  two  pounds  of 
fish  in  slices,  half  a pound  each  of  sliced 
onions  and  potatoes,  seasoning,  and  the 
liquor  from  canned  tomatoes,  to  come 
to  the  top.  Cook  gentl}’  until  aU  are 
tender,  then  stir  in  a pint  of  boiled 
milk,  thickened  and  seasoned,  and 
serve  hot.  Any  firm  white  fish — 
mixed  kinds  if  convenient — should  bp 
used  for  these  dishes.  Sometimes 
pounded  cracker  {i.e.  plain  biscuit) 
crumbs  are  added  to  thicken  the 
liquid. 

Fish,  Cold,  Savoury  Cake  of. 

— Required  : one  pound  of  cold  fish 
(baked  or  roasted  is  preferable  to  boiled 
for  this  dish),  three  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, a large  onion,  a tabiespoonful 
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of  chopped  parsley,  some  powdered 
mi.xed  herbs,  about  a saltspoonful,  the 
same  of  popper,  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  a gfill  of  fish  stock,  one 
ounce  of  clarified  fat,  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  and  three  eggs. 

Melt  the  fat  in  a pan  ; chop  the 
onion,  add  it  with  the  parsley,  and 
brown  it  well ; add  the  sauce,  fish 
stock,  the  fish  minced,  and  the  bread- 
crumbs ; stir  well,  and  season  ; leave 
to  cool,  then  mix  in  the  eggs,  adding 
them  unbeaten,  one  at  a time.  Have 
a .shallow  cake  tin  or  plain  mould  of 
any  sort,  grease  and  coat  it  with 
browned  crumbs,  put  the  mixture  in, 
and  bake  in  a mode::ate  oven,  about  an 
hour.  Turn  out,  and  pour  any  nice 
SJiuce  round ; or  if  for  breakfast,  no 
sauce  is  needed. 

Tliere  are  many  ways  of  varying 
this ; a little  tomato  conserve  or  a 
fresh  tomato,  or  a chopped  mush- 
room instead  of  catsup,  less  onion, 
and,  for  a cheaper  dish,  two  eggs  only, 
with  another  ounce  of  crumbs,  will 
suggest  variations  of  other  kinds.  Any 
cold  sjiuce  can  be  used  iip  instead  of 
the  brown  sauce.  ^ 

Fish,  Egging  and  Crumbing 

of.  — See  that  the  bread  is  at  least  a day 
or  two  old,  and,  if  po.ssible,  sieve  it 
(sec  Bue.vi)  Ckumhs,  To  Prepare).  The 
eggs  must  not  be  stale.  do  not  mean 
that  a new-laid  egg,  strictly  speaking, 
is  necessary,  but  a watery  egg  is  no 
good : it  will  not  stick  on  the  fish. 
Details  of  the  application  of  the  egg  and 
crumbs  are  given  under  Sole,  Fried, 
but  we  may  add  a necessary  warning  : 
never  handle  the  fish  after  preparing 
it ; take  it  up  on  a fork  or  skewer  after 
the  crumbs  have  been  well  shaken  over 
it  (see  also  Haddock,  Baked).  If  the 
whites  of  eggs  can  be  utilised  for  any 
other  purpose,  use  the  yolks  only  for 
the  fish.  Should  strict  economy  be, 
necessary,  use  the  whole  egg,  and  a 
spoonful  of  milk,  beating  them  well. 
In  such  cases  be  extra  careful  that 
there  is  a good  coating  of  crumbs. 

Fish  eu  Blanquette.  — Re- 
quired ; a pound  and  a half  of  white 


fi.sh,  half  a pint  of  good  Melted  Butter, 
half  a gill  of  fish  stock,  wine,  and 
cream,  three  eggs,  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Bone  and  skin  the  fish,  cut  it  in 
suitable  pieces  for  serving,  make  stock 
of  the  bones,  and  boil  to  half  a gill ; 
put  this  in  the  pan,  with  the  fi.sh  and  a 
little  salt  and  half  a gill  of  light  wine ; 
cook  until  soft,  then  mix  the  melted 
butter  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and 
a tablespoonful  of  cream ; stir  until 
thick,  custard  fashion,  or  in  the  icin- 
marie  ; then  take  up  the  fish,  dish  in  a 
pile  on  a hot  dish,  reduce  the  liquor 
rapidly,  pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  then 
mask  it  with  the  sauce,  using  a palette- 
knife.  Some  pohitoes,  first  scooped 
out  into  olive  or  any  other  fancy  shapes 
with  a cutter,  may  be  u.sed  as  garnish. 
They  should  be  carefully  boiled  or 
steamed,  brushed  over  wi-th  warm 
butter,  and  sprinkled  with  lobster 
coral,  coralline  iiepper,  or  chopped 
parsley ; a little  of  the  same  garni.sh 
should  bo  put  on  the  sauce.  This  is  a 
rich  dish,  and  can  be  served  as  an 
entree.  If  preferred,  nicely  fried 
croutons  can  be  used  instead  of 
potatoes  (see  Garnishes).  For  a still 
richer  dish,  use  creamy  bechamel, 
mixed  with  eggs,  for  masking  the  fish. 

Fish,  Fillets  of,  in  Potato 
Pastry.  — Required  : some  fillets  from 
medium-sized  fish,  sole,  plaice,  brill, 
&c. ; some  Rich  Potato  Pastry,  mush- 
room puree,  &c.,  as  below. 

After  filleting  the  fish,  cook  the 
fillets  in  a steamer,  or  as  directed  in 
the  next  recipe  ; then  let  them  cool, 
spread  half  of  them,  after  dividing 
again,  with  White  Mushroom  PurEe, 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  and 
a tablespoonful  of  fine  crumbs,  making 
about  a gill  altogether;  lay  the  other 
half  over,  like  a sandwich.  Have  ready 
the  pastry  rolled  thinly,  cut  a little 
larger  than  the  fillets ; lay  one  on  a piece 
of  pastry,  cover  with  another  piece,  and 
press  the  edges  firmly  all  round  j they 
should  be  brushed  first  with  a little 
raw  egg.  Then  brush  the  tops  with 
raw  egg,  marls  them  with  a skewer  gr 
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: back  of  a knife,  and  fry  them  pale 
brown ; sprinkle  them  with  a little 
chopped  parsley  or  lobster  coral,  dish 
them  in  a circle,  one  against  another, 
j on  a paper,  with  fried  parsley  in  the 
middle,  and  serve  white  Mushroom 
Sauce  with  them. 

Fish  with  shrimp  forcemeat  and 
shrimp  sauce,  anchovy,  oyster,  or  other 
forcemeat,  with  appropriate  sauces,  will 
he  found  quite  as  good  as  the  fore- 
going. Serve  for  luncheon  or  dinner, 
or  for  breakfast  without  sauce.  In 
covering  with  the  pastry,  remember  to 
cut  the  top  pieces  larger  than  the 
bottom,  to  allow  for  covering  the  sides 
of  the  fillets. 

Fish,  Fillets  of,  Plainly- 
Steamed. — This  mode  of  cooking 
can  always  he  resorted  to  when  a digest- 
ible dish  is  desired  or  when  whiteness  is 
i the  main  object ; other  advantages  are 
apparent  in  the  flavour,  which  is  all 
retained,  and  the  comparatively  little 
trouble.  Take  a couple  of  plates,  tin 
ones,  such  as  are  used  for  baking  tarts ; 
slightly  butter  them  ; on  one  la}’-  fillets 
of  fish  (skin  side  down,  if  the  white 
skin  is  left  on),  then  sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper,  a few  drops  of  lemon  j uice  or 
vinegar,  and  put  the  second  plate  over. 
Set  them  on  a large  pan  of  fast-boiling 
water,  and  if  the  water  is  kept  boiling, 
they  will  be  perfectly  cooked  in  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  Small,  whole  fish, 
like  whiting,  are  excellent  so  prepared. 
If  sauce  is  used,  add  the  liquor  from 
the  tin.  This  is  a good  way  of  cooking 
fish  for  made  dishes.  Slices  of  fish 
may  be  thus  prepared,  but  take  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes  if  thick,  and 
when  half  done  they  should  be  turned. 

Fish,  Fricasseed. — Required  : 
two  pounds  of  white  fish,  herbs,  season- 
ing, and  sauce  as  under. 

Prepare  the  fish  by  cleaning  and 
cutting  it  up,  then  put  it  in  a pan  with 
boiling  stock  to  cover,  about  half  a 
pint ; add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a bit  of 
nutmeg,  and  a few  peppercorns,  tied 
up  in  a bit  of  muslin,  with  a little  salt ; 
boil  until  done,  then  take  out  the  bag, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  thick  white 


sauce  ; boil  up,  and  season  with  lemon 
juice  or  any  flavoured  vinegar.  This 
is  plain. 

Another  Pour  equal  parts  of 

milk  and  stock  over  the  fish  at  starting, 
and  when  nearly  done,  add  white  roux 
to  thicken  ; or  use  flour  and  butter, 
giving  it  time  to  boil  up  and  cook  the 
flour.  When  requiied  richer,  use  a 
better  sauce,  or  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
to  each  half  pint  of  sauce  as  above. 
Hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  slices  or 
quarters,  may  be  used  as  garnish  to  the 
above. 

Fish,  Fried.— Under  Sole,  Fried, 
we  have  given  what  we  consider  the 
best  way  of  fr}'ing  fish — i.e.  by  the 
complete  immersion  in  fat,  as  described 
in  Frying  (p.  8).  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  method  cannot 
be  adopted  universally.  The  next  best 
way  is  to  use  a pan  as  deep  as  can  be 
obtained — a good-sized,  deep  frying- 
pan,  for  example — and  to  heat  in  it  at 
least  as  much  fat  as  will  half  cover  the 
fish.  It  is  then  necessary  to  cook  one 
side  and  turn  it,  and  give  the  other 
side  nearly  as  long  as  the  first ; not 
quite,  though,  because,  although  not 
in  the  fat,  the  upper  side  gets  heated 
through,  and  soon  cooks.  Care  is 
needed  in  turning  ; if  a whole  fish,  put 
a skewer  or  fork  in  the  head  ; be  care- 
ful not  to  drop  it,  or  the  hot  fat  may 
be  splashed  in  the  face.  It  should  be 
drained  and  served  very  hot,  and  if 
much. is  being  done,  fillets  or  slices, 
more  fat  must  he  added  now  and  then 
and  allowed  to  get  hot,  or  the  result 
will  be  the  sodden  dish  we  have  pre- 
viously referred  to.  If  the  egging  and 
crumbing  method  be  adop-ted,  the 
crumbs  may  be  mixed  wdth  a small 
proportion  of  flour,  if  liked,  and  pepper 
and  salt  can  be  added  to  taste,  so  may 
powdered  herbs.  For  this  way  of  fry- 
ing, hatter  cannot  be  used;  it  would  run 
ofi  the  top  while  the  bottom  was  cooking. 

Fish,  Fried  Plainly.  — For 

this  we  will  suppose  that  something 
plainer  than  egged  and  crumbed  fish 
is  wanted ; or  if  the  fish  is  to  be  served 
up  eventually  in  a curry  or  other  dish, 
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and  t'.ic  fiyinf'  is  rcgavdod  as  the  pre- 
liminary process,  then  egging  and 
mimt)ing  is  really  better  dispensed 
with.  A coating  with  flour  is  a very 
economical  way  to  treat  the  fish,  and 
very  siitisfactorv  if  the  fat  be  hot,  and 
the  fish  cooked  at  once ; for  while  it 
improves  it  to  stand  after  ernmbing,  it 
does  not  after  flonring,  as  the  flour  gets 
damp,  and  the  fish  does  not  brown  so 
well.  Then,  there  is  a mixture  of  fine 
flour  and  oatmeal,  used  for  heiTings  and 
other  small  fish ; fish  so  coated  is 
jirctty  sure  to  be  crisp  and  brown,  but 
everyone  will  not  like  it.  Another 
good  way  is  to  brush  the  fish  with 
milk,  then  flour  it  and  coat  with 
crumbs,  patting  them  on  firmly. 
Again,  there  is  the  well-known  coating 
of  batter.  The  more  watery  the  fish, 
the  thicker  must  be  tho  batter,  and  a 
little  flour  should  always  be  dredged 
on  the  fish  first.  {See  B.vttek,  Fuvi.ng.) 

Fish,  Fried  to  Eat  Cold. — 

I’repare  the  fish  some  time  before 
cooking,  and  leave  it  in  a dry  cloth ; 
flour  it  well,  shake  oft  all  loose  flour, 
and  cook  it  in  enough  oil  to  thoroughly 
cover  it,  to  a light  brown  ; drain  before 
the  fire,  dish  when  cold  on  a paper,  and 
garnish  with  bunches  of  raw  parsley, 
fennel,  or  cross.  Any  of  the  cold  sauces 
may  be  sent  to  table  with  it,  and  a nice 
salad  is  a welcome  accompaniment. 
If  the  fish  are  small,  fry  them  whole, 
but  slices  from  large  fish  ai'enico;  they 
may  be  skinned  or  not.  As  there  is 
no  coating  of  egg  and  crumbs,  the  oil 
must  be  (piite  hot,  and  the  fish  well 
floured,  or  the  juices  will  escape  and 
it  will  not  be  brown  and  crisp. 

Fish  Livers. — The  liver  is  the 
hunne-houche  of  the  red  mullet,  and 
furnishes  a good  deal  of  the  gravy 
which  is  so  much  esteemed  b}'  epicures  ; 
but  with  respect  to  fish  generally, 
while  by  some  the  liver  is  regarded  as  a 
delicacy,  others  cannot  partake  of  any 
kind  or  in  any  form ; it  should  not, 
therefore,  be  put  upon  anyone’s  plate 
unless  it  is  first  ascertained  whether  it 
will  be  agreeable.  Liver  exposed  for 
sale  separately  should  be  bought  with 


care,  of  reliable  vendors  only,  for 
unless  in  good  condition  it  is  apt  to  be 
productive  of  unpleasant  after-con- 
sequences. A large  liver  is  made  more 
digestible  if  steamed  for  a short  time, 
before  cooking  in  anj’’  of  tho  more 
favoured  methods,  a.s  baking,  &c.  {See 
also  Savovuies.) 

Fish,  BiOasted. — This  is  un- 
doubtedly tho  least  known  mode  of 
cooking  fish,  though  it  is  so  nearly 
related  to  balcing  as  to  be  practically 
the  same  thing  on  an  improved  scale. 
The  j uices  are  fully  preserved,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  give  due  attention 
to  the  process  known  as  basting.  We 
may  here  remark  that  unless  the  fish 
is  very  large,  a little  fat  put  on  with 
a brush  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
dish  should  be  adapted  in  size  to  tho 
fish,  but  deep  enough  to  keep  in  tho 
juices;  a Dutch  or  American  oven 
answers  admirably.  Properly  pre- 
pared, fish  thus  cooked  has  a most 
savoury  flavour  and  odour,  a crisp 
brown  suifacc,  and  is  juicy  inside  ; 
care  is  needed  to  avoid  over-roasting, 
and  consequent  dryness.  The  fish 
should  be  cleansed,  and  prepared  as  if 
for  baking,  a stuffed  fish  being  parti- 
cularly good  thus  treated.  If,  when 
done,  the  surface  is  not  as  brown  as  it 
should  bo,  brush  over  with  a little 
weak  glaze,  and  dredge  some  raspings 
over ; or  use  a salamander.  The  rules 
are  the  same  as  for  roasting  meat, 
therefore  the  condition  of  the  fire  is  of  [ 
equal  importance ; and  a special  warn.  i 
ing  with  regard  to  smokiness  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Sir  Henry  Thomjjson, 
in  the  revised  edition  of  “ Food  and 
Feeding,”  refers  to  roasted  fish  as  a 
“new  method  of  cooking  fish.”  This  i 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  few  if  ' 
any  writers  on  cookery  make  any  • 
mention  of  the  method  ; for  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  cooked  ' 
fish  in  this  way  for  many  years,  and 
have  advocated  the  process  whenever 
opportunity  offered ; and  we  here  J 
strongly  recommend  any  to  whom  such  j 
a dish  is  at  present  unknown  to  make  ; 
trial  of  it.  feeling  sure  that  they  will  j 
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: agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
' ways  of  cooking  fish.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
complete  revelation  to  people  who  are 
for  the  most  part  acquainted  with 
I insipid  fish  dishes  only,  by  which  we 
mean  boiled  fish,  particularly  when 
care  has  not  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
flavour.  (See  Fish,  Boiled.) 

Pish,  Roasted,  with  Oysters. 

■ — Required  ; a large  haddock  or  small 
cod-fish  (many  others  are  quite  as 
good),  a tureen  of  Oyster  Sauce,  a score 
of  oysters,  and  some  cracker-crumbs 
and  seasoning. 

After  preparing  the  fish  and  drying 
it  weU,  rub  the  inside  over  with  a little 
butter  and  anchovy  essence,  mixed 
with  salt  and  cayenne.  Season  some 
crumbs  of  any  sort  of  plain  diy 
biscuits — Toast,  Water,  Milk,  and  the 
like — and  roll  the  score  of  oysters 
singly  in  them,  lay  them  in  the  fish, 
sew  it  up,  and  roast ; add  the  super- 
fluous liquor  from  the  oysters  to  the 
sauce,  first  reducing  it.  Melted  But- 
ter only,  flavoured  with  it,  minus  any 
more  oysters,  will  do  if  strict  economy 
has  to  be  studied.  The  dish,  which 
hails  from  America,  is  a very  good 
I one. 

, Fish  Roes. — When  to  be  served 
j with  the  fish,  the  roes  should  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned,  then  replaced. 
In  a sole,  a black  streak  is  sometimes 
seen  near  the  roe  on  holding  the  fish 
to  the  light,  said  to  be  due  to  death 
by  suffocation  when  the  fish  are 
crowded.  From  the  roes  of  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  other  fish,  many  nice 
little  savouries  may  be  made  while 
large  ones  will  form  quite  a meal : 
cod's  roe,  for  instance.  A good  way 
to  cook  the  latter  (if  hard,  tie  it  in 
buttered  muslin)  is  in  warm  water, 
salted,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
in  proportion  to  thickness ; it  may 
be  served  with  any  nice  sauce.  Or 
if  left  to  cool,  and  then  skinned,  it 
can  be  dipped  in  batter  and  fried. 
A favourite  dish  is  one  of  cod’s  roe 
and  bacon.  After  cooking  bacon,  take 
a boiled  roe,  skinned  and  cut  in  slices, 
and  brown  it  in  the  bacon  fat.  We 


recommend  steaming  as  the  best  way 
of  cooking  soft  roes  generally,  as 
when  prepared  in  other  ways  they 
want  delicate  handling  to  prevent 
breaking.  After  this  preliminary 
treatment,  they  can  be  finished  off  in 
many  ways.  (See  Savouries.) 

Fish,  Scalloped,  a la  Cardi- 
nal. (See  Scalloped  Fish.) 

Fish  Souchet,  -For  any  flat 
fish  souchet,  take  soles,  dabs,  floun- 
ders, plaice,  or  any  similar  fish  ; they 
may  be  neatly  trimmed,  and  left 
whole,  or  filleted.  Cover  with  hot 
stock,  made  from  fish  of  the  same 
sort,  with  a well  cleansed  parsley 
root,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a few  pepper- 
corns, a little  salt,  and  a sliced  onion. 
Cook  until  the  fish  is  tender,  then 
remove  it,  nnd  put  in  a deep  dish, 
with  the  stra  ined  liquor  over,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  being 
added  to  each  quart. 

This  is  a simple  dish ; no  other 
sauce  is  needed.  Brown  bread  and 
butter  should  be  served  with  it. 

Another  way. — Boil  a small  carrot, 
cut  it  in  shreds  and  add  it  with  the 
parsley,  the  inferior  part  being  boiled 
with  the  fish  to  flavour  it.  Some- 
times a little  hot  milk  is  stirred  in 
first,  to  whiten  the  fish ; and  for 
superior  dishes  the  stock  is  clarified 
before  pouring  it  over  the  fish. 

For  fish  other  than  the  flat  kinds, 
cut  it  up  into  neat  pieces,  and  cook  in 
the  same  way ; small  eels  are  very 
good.  Perch,  tench,  &c.,  are  good 
fish  for  a souchet,  but  give  them  the 
usual  preliminary  treatment  in  the 
way  of  washing. 

These  dishes  are  not  very  popular, 
but  they  can  be  recommended  as  very 
light  and  easily  digested,  though  not 
so  savoury  as  many  other  fish  dishes. 
Any  left  over  can  be  made  into  a 
salad,  or  re-served  in  any  way  pre- 
ferred. 

Fish,  Tinned.— Fish  in  tins, 
while  amongst  the  most  popular  and 
useful  of  preserved  provisions,  re- 
quires the  greatest  possible  care  in  its 
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sciloction  and  aftor»trcatincnt.  AVo  liave 
cdsowhorc  urged  the  necessity  of  t)iiying 
only  good  brands  of  such  goods,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  importer  or  ex- 
porter, or  a trade  mark,  such  as  many 
firms — whose  aim  is  to  supply  good 
value  for  money — adopt.  15y  taking 
this  precaution,  coupled  with  that  of 
looking  out  for  any  bulges  in  the  tins 
{sec  launarks  under  Tinned  AIeats  in 
the  chapter  on  Cold  Meat  and  Hcuap 
Cookery),  the  jiurchaser  is  fairly  safe, 
ami  it  only  remains  to  empty  the  con- 
tents of  the  tin  as  soon  as  opened.  To 
this  rule,  the  only  exceptions  are  fish 
in  oil,  as  sardines,  or  potted  fish  in 
which  there  is  much  salt,  of  which 
anchovy  paste  is  a type.  Here,  pro- 
viding they  are  quickly  consumed, 
there  is  no  harm  in  leaving  them  in 
the  tins  ; at  the  .same  time,  it  is  better 
to  empty  those  in  oil  into  a china  dish, 
and  to  add  fre.sh  oil ; while  potted  fish 
in  stone  jars  is  greatly  to  bo  preferred 
to  that  in  tins.  The  fish  in  liquor  of 
any  sort,  fresh  herrings,  eels,  and  the 
like,  are  those  which  most  require  at- 
tention ; they  should  never  be  left  in 
the  tins ; the  same  may  be  said  of 
Siilmon  and  lobster.  The  latter  are 
now  to  be  had  in  lined  tins ; the  lining 
is  a patent  article,  a thick,  white, 
paper-like  substance,  and  as  it  protects 
the  contents  from  contact  with  the 
tins,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  use  will 
soon  become  almost  universal ; it  adds 
but  a trifle  to  the  cost,  and  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence  and  purity. 

Recipes  for  cooking  and  serving 
various  kinds  of  tinned  fish  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  headings, 
some  in  the  present  chapter,  and 
others  in  the  chapters  on  Savouries, 
1’astky,  and  Salads. 

Fish,  To  Keep. — Any  of  the 

kinds  that  will  keep  may  be  treated 
as  follows : — 

1 . If  a whole  fish,  wrap  it  in  a cloth 
that  has  been  wrung  out  of  vinegar ; 
pepper  the  fish  first,  tie  or  pin  the  cloth 
to  keep  it  on,  and  hang  in  a cool  cellar. 

2.  Lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  put  a 
little  salt  on,  and  a very  small  quan- 


tity of  vinegiir ; or  if  to  be  left  for  a 
short  time  only,  salt  does  alone.  This 
method  also  helps  to  “firm”  and 
whiten  fish.  The  dish  containing  tho 
fish  may  bo  set  on  ice,  but  do  not  la)' 
pieces  of  ice  on  the  fish ; it  makes 
some  sorts  flabby. 

Always  take  the  inside  from  fish  to 
bo  kept,  and  after  cleansing  well,  by 
wiping  Avith  a wet  cloth  dipped  in 
salt,  season  it  inside,  after  careful 
drying  In  tho  case  of  a cod-fish, 
sprinkle  salt  over  the  backbone ; it 
improves  it  much ; the  same  may  be 
Siiid  of  fresh  haddock. 

See  also  Pickle  for  Fish. — By  pre- 
paring some  of  the  pickle  (quantity  in 
proportion  to  tho  size  of  tho  fish),  and 
giving  the  fish  a boil  of  a minute  or 
two  only,  it  will  ensure  its  keeping, 
and  it  may  afterwards  bo  cooked  in 
any  desired  way,  and  served  hot. 
The  only  difference  will  bo  that  the 
usual  flavour  is  made  more  piqmint : 
an  improvement  rather  than  other- 
Avise.  F resh  Avater  fish  can  always  be 
treated  thus. 

Fish,  To  Scale. — Scrape  the  fish 
with  a rather  blunt  knife,  for  fear  of 
cutting  the  flesh,  and  as  the  scales  are 
removed  let  Avater  from  a tap  run  on 
the  fish.  Fish  Avhich  are  scaled  with 
difficulty  may  be  dipped  for  a minute 
in  ncaily  boiling  water ; or  the  fish 
can  be  cooked  unsealed,  the  latter 
being  lifted  off  Avith  the  skin,  before 
the  fish  is  served. 

Fish,  To  Skin. — Flat  fish  of  all 
sorts  are  skinned  in  the  same  way  as 
soles  {see  Sole,  Fried)  ; whiting  and 
other  fish  of  the  round  shape  are 
skinned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
•Skinned  fish  take  rather  less  time  to 
cook,  and  greater  care  is  needed,  as 
the  skin  is  a protection  to  the  flesh. 

Fish,  To  Steam.— In  the  recipe 
for  Cod  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel  we 
give  the  method  for  steaming  when  an 
ordinary  potato  steamer,  or  any  similar 
kind  is  used,  that  is,  the  fish  should 
always  be  placed  in  a vessel  to  retain 
the  liquor  from  it,  when  steamers  with 
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perforated  bottoms  are  used,  otherwise 
much  of  the  goodness  of  the  fish  would 
escape,  by  running  into  the  water 
below,  and  be  wasted.  Some  steamers 
are  furnished  with  inner  tins  to  fit  the 
outer  vessel  {see  Steaming,  page  18). 
But  we  will  suppose  that  no  steamer  of 
any  sort  is  at  hand ; by  a little  in- 
genuity, it  is  very  easy  to  cook  the 
fish  by  the  action  of  steam,  and  al- 
though a little  more  trouble,  the  result 
will  be  almost  as  good  as  if  a proper 
vessel  were  used.  For  a fiat  fish  of 
three  or  four  pounds,  lay  it  in  a baking 


add  to  the  fish,  and  pound  again,  with  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne  and  ^ pinch  of 
nutmeg.  Mix  in  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  then  pass 
aU  through  a sieve,  and  leave  in  a 
cold  place  until  ready  to  use. 

Fish,  White,  Quenelles, 
Moulded.  — Eequired  : ingr-edients 
as  in  the  foregoing  recipe  and  some 
little  moulds,  well  buttered.  The 
annexed  illustration  gives  an  idea  of 
the  kind  ; various  sizes  and  patterns 
may  be  had,  but  such  as  shown  are  a 
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tin  with  a turned-up  edge,  and  set  this 
on  the  top  of  a deep  pie-dish,  or  a 
good-sized  pudding  basin  or  cake  tin  ; 
whichever  is  used,  should  be  placed  in 
the  boiling  kettle,  with  boiling  water, 
salted  as  usual,  to  half  its  depth.  Or, 
if  a few  slices  of  fish  (or  a short,  thick 
piece),  they  can  be  put  in  a pie-dish, 
with  just  a little  water  boiling  round 
it.  In  an}^  case,  keep  the  lid  on 
tightly,  and  replenish  the  boiling 
water  if  necessary.  Another  way  is 
to  cook  between  two  plates  over  boil- 
ing water  {see  Fish,  Fillets  of,  ■ 
Plainly  Steamed). 

Fish,  White,  Quenelles  pf.— 

Required  : the  flesh  of  a raw  whiting, 
panada,  butter,  eggs,  and  seasoning. 

Free  the  fish  from  bone  and  skin, 
and  scrape  it ; weigh  six  ounces  of  the 
scraped  flesh,  and  pound  it  with  one 
ounce  of  butter.  Pound  separately 
four  ounces  of  Panada  {see  Fohcemeats), 


useful  size,  either  to  serve  as  an 
entree  or  for  garnishing  large  fish. 
They  should  be  garnished  prettily, 
according  to  taste,  the  materials  at 
command,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  required.  A plain  decoration 
can  be  found  in  chopped  parsley,  hard- 
boiled  yolk  of  egg,  and  chopped 
shrimps ; while  truffles,  lobster  coral, 
chopped  lax,  and  filleted  anchovies, 
serve  every  purpose  when  elaborate 
dishes  are  wanted.  The  mixture  must 
then  be  put  in  from  a bag  with  a 
plain  pipe ; take  care  not  to  disturb 
the  garnish ; knock  the  moulds  on 
the  table  (for  the  mixture  to  sink  well 
they  should  be  quite  full) ; then  dip  a 
knife  in  warm  water,  and  level  the 
tops.  Then  cook  them  in  a potato 
steamer  with  a buttered  paper  over; 
or  put  them  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  at  the  bottom,  and  boil- 
ing water  just  enough  to  float  them ; 
cover  with  paper  (buttered),  put  the 
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lid  on  the  pan,  and  cook  them  very 
gently  (they  must  not  boil)  until  firm 
enough  to  turn  out,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  minutes;  larger  ones  would 
want  twenty  minutes.  If  for  an  entree, 
there  are  many  ways  of  serving.  They 
can  be  put  on  a border  of  fried  bread, 
rice,  or  poUtoes  {see  Index),  and  a rich 
sauce  in  the  middle ; or  they  can  be 
used  for  garnishing  a Tcuhan  of  Fish. 

Fish,  White,  Quenelles, 
Iffouldiug  of, — Take  a spoon,  the 
desired  size ; till  it  with  the  force- 
meat, and  smooth  the  surface  with  a 
hot,  wet  knife.  Dip  a second  spoon, 
the  same  size,  in  hot  water,  and  with 
it  slip  the  mixture  from  the  first  spoon 
on  to  a buttered  dish.  Proceed  until 
all  are  ready,  then  poach  them  in  fish 
stock.  This  is  done  as  given  under 
Salmon  Quenelles,  and  is  the  method 
to  adopt  when  quenelle  moulds  are  not 
used. 

Fish,  with  Herb  Sauce.— 

Take  any  flat  fish,  of  a coujile  of 
pounds  or  so  in  weight ; divide  it  into 
four  fillets;  lay  two  down  on  a flat 
baking  tin,  greased,  and  spread  over 
them  a gill  of  sauce,  made  by  mixing 
half  a pint  of  thick  white  sauce  with  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley, 
scalded  onion,  and  chopped  chervil. 
Lay  the  other  fillets  over,  cover  with  a 
greased  paper,  and  cook  until  the  fish 
is  almost  done  ; then  take  the  paper  off, 
and  spread  the  other  gill  of  sauce  on 
the  top ; sprinkle  with  a little  salt, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  coralline  pepper, 
and  browned  crumbs,  rather  thickly; 
pour  some  oiled  butter  over,  and  brown 
up  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire. 
When  dished,  put  round  the  fish  some 
croquettes  of  rice  or  macaroni  of  the 
savoury  kind ; or  some  boiled  rice 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  same  sauce, 
or'some  grated  cheese  ; see  recipes  under 
Cereals,  Pulse,  and  Cheese,  &c. 

This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  any 
meal.  See  also  Sauce  Herbage  au 
Parmesan. — The  tail  end  of  a small 
salmon  is  very  good  cooked  with  it, 
just  as  the  fish  above  ; or  cold  salmon, 
heated  in  the  sauce^  is  very  tasty. 


Fish  with  Tomatoes  (a  break- 
fast dish). — Required  : half  a pound  of 
cooked  fish  (if  ordinary  white  fish,  mix 
with  it  a small  quantity  of  bloater  or 
sardine,  but  if  dried  haddock  is  used, 
this  can  be  omitted)  ; a very  small 
onion,  and  a good  sized  tomato,  with 
seasoning,  &c.,  and  some  cooked  rice 
or  macaroni. 

Skin  the  fish,  take  away  any  bone, 
and  break  the  flesh  in  flakes.  Chop 
the  onion  verj’  small,  put  it  in  a pan 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and 
cook  it  for  ten  minutes ; cut  the  tomato 
in  dice,  add  with  it  a pinch  each  of 
salt,  sugar,  pepper,  and  dried  herbs, 
and  cook  until  all  are  soft ; then  stir  in 
a teaspoonful  of  any  flavoured  vinegar. 
Dishes  of  this  kind  assist  in  using  up 
superfluous  vinegar  from  various  kinds 
of  pickle.  Have  the  fish  ready  heated 
in  a spoonful  of  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter,  then  mix  it  with  the 
rest,  off  the  fire.  Have  the  rice  or 
macaroni  on  a hot  dish,  pile  up  the  fish 
on  it  and  serve  hot. 

Cold  rice  can  be  used  up  ; it  may  lie 
steamed  until  hot,  or  can  be  mixed 
with  a little  thin  white  sauce,  or  a 
spoonful  of  milk  to  moisten,  and  stirred 
in  a saucepan  until  hot  through. 


Flounder. — This  is  a flat  fish, 
inferior  to  the  sole,  indeed  by  some 
considered  inferior  to  plaice  ; it  is  plen- 


Pio.  29.— Flounder. 


tiful  in  the  London  markets  as  a rule. 
Any  of  the  ways  of  cooking  small 
plaice  and  other  flat  fish  are  suited  to 
the  flounder ; grilling  or  broiling  is  a 
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very  good  way  of  cooking  them,  as 
they  are  but  little  trouble,  and  the 
mostismade  of  the  flavour.  By  rubbing 
with  salt  the  flesh  is  made  firmer,  and 
by  soaking,  as  recommended  for  other 
kinds  of  river  fish,  the  muddy  taste  is 
removed.  Flounders  are  very  suitable, 
and  often  used  for  a Souchet.  {See  Fish 
SOUCHET.) 


Pig.  30. — Garfish. 


Garfish. — This  has  a strong  oily 
taste,  but  as  the  oil  lies  in  the  skin,  if 
that  is  removed  the  flesh  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  cost  is  uncertain,  this 
fish  being  seldom  offered  for  sale  ; it  is 
improved  by  a marinade  of  oil,  vinegar, 
and  seasoning  ; after  an  hour  or  two  it 
may  be  taken  out,  and  cooked  in  the 
same  way  as  eels. 


Grayling  is  a pretty  silvery  fish, 
very  palatable.  It  usuallv  weirfis  from 


Pia.  31.— Grayling. 


two  to  three  pounds,  but  is  sometimes 
found  larger.  It  abounds  in  our 
northern  rivers,  and  may  be  baked, 


broiled,  or  fried.  The  cost  is  uncertain, 
being  seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Gudgeon. — This  is  a small,  fresh- 
water fish,  of  good  flavour,  and  diges- 
tible. In  preparing  them  for  cooking, 
wash  and  dry  carefully,  scrape  the  fish 
lightly,  but  do  not  remove  the  scales ; 
dip  in  flour,  or  batter,  or  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  crisply.  Serve 
plain,  or  with  a sharp  sauce.  Cost 
uncertain  ; seldom  sold.  Gudgeon  are 
used  as  garnish  for  large  fish ; the 
largest  only  being  reserved  for  serving 
separately,  as  a rule. 

Gurnet. — This  fish  is  of  good 
flavour,  and  has  firm,  white  flesh;  it 
has  a very  large  head  when  compared 
with  its  body.  It  may  be  boiled,  but 


Fig.  32. — Gurnet. 


is  better  when  cooked  by  the  following 
recipe.  Cost  uncertain. 

Gurnet,  Baked. — Wash  the  fish, 
take  off  fins  and  gills,  fiU.  it  with  Veal 
Fokcemeat  (see  also  Herb  and  other 
forcemeats),  sew  it  up,  and  skewer  the 
tail  in  the  mouth.  Cover  with  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  and  bake  in  a well  buttered 
dish,  the  depth  of  the  fish,  in  a moderate 
oven.  Pour  sauce  over  before  serving  : 
anchovy  or  parsley  if  stuffed  as  above ; 
but  sometimes  shrimp  forcemeat  is 
used,  then  shrimp  sauce  is  best  with  it. 
Or,  it  may  be  baked  without  stuffing ; 
it  should  be  well  seasoned  inside,  and 
brushed  with  liquid  bacon  fat,  then 
cooked  just  as  above. 

When  gurnet  is  boiled,  any  nice 
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sharp  sauce  is  best  with  it.  It  may 
also  be  filleted  and  fried. 

To  guard  against  bitterness,  cut  the 
head  off  before  cooking  ; that  is  where 
the  bitterness  lies.  The  fish  must 
then  be  baked  flat. 

Haddocks,  Finnan  (or  Fin 
don).— These  ai-o  held  in  great  esteem 
owing  to  their  excellent  flavour  ; they 
are  favourites  almost  everywhere,  ;ind 
are  generally  both  plentiful  and  chejip, 
except  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 


Flo.  33. — llADDoeK. 


year.  The  genuine  are  known  by 
their  odour  and  peculiar  yellow  colour. 
They  are  cured  in  large  quantities  in  a 
village  near  Aberdeen.  Those  of  a 
pound  and  upwards  in  w’eight  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  are  improved  by 
skinning.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  pound. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  Broiled. — 

^^’’ash  the  fi.sh  quickly  in  warm  water  ; 
lay  it  in  a dish  of  hot  water,  covered, 
for  a few  minutes,  then  drain,  and  dry 
it.  Brush  it  over  with  butter  or  oil, 
and  broil  or  grill  for  ten  minutes  if  a 
large  fish  ; five  to  seven  minutes  for  a 
small  one.  .Serve  with  a pat  of  butter, 
or  M.aitre  d’Hotel  Butter. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  Fried.— 

Prepare  the  fish  as  above,  and  after 
drying  it,  remove  the  skin  ; cut  it  into 
even-sized  pieces,  and  flour  them,  then 
dip  into  Frying  Batter,  and  fr}’’ 


crisply.  Serve  on  a hot  dish  ; garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

The  fish  may  bo  egged,  and  dipped  in 
savoury  crumbs  before  frying  if  pre-  ^ 
fen-ed  ; it  is  then  a delicious  morsel, 
preferable  to  manj'  more  expensive 
kinds  of  fish.  The  soaking  above  ad- 
vised prevents  dryness  of  the  flesh. 

Haddock,  Finnan,  in  Sance.  ^ 

— This  is  a delicious  dish,  and  suitable 
for  luncheon  or  breakfast. 

First,  soak  the  haddock  as  previously  ' 
directed  ; skin,  and  flake,  or  cut  it  up. 
Have  reiidy  some  White  Sauce,  in 
which  a shalot,  minced,  has  been  boiled 
until  tender,  add  a teaspoonful  of 
white  vinegar,  and  cayenne  and  salt  to 
taste.  Put  in  the  fish,  a pound  to  a 
pint  of  sauce  ; cover,  and  leave  for  ten 
minutes,  just  under  boiling  point,  then  | 
pour  out  on  a round  of  buttered  toast 
without  crust ; or  a round  of  fried 
bread.  Cut  a hard  boiled  egg  into  1 
slices,  and  gamish,  together  w'ith  some 
prettily  shaped  slices  of  lemon  or  beet- 
root. 

Other  recipes  for  cooking  this  fish  I 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Sa- 
vouries. I 

Haddock,  Fresh.— This  fish  is  i 
deservedly  esteemed ; its  flesh  is  firm  J 
and  delicate  in  flavour,  and  is  usually  jj 
cheap,  about  3d.  to  5d.  per  pound.  i| 

It  seldom  weighs  more  than  three  8 
pounds  on  an  average  ; larger  fish  are  II 
to  be  had  sometimes  This  is  a good  || 
fish  for  rechauffes,  and  it  may  often  be  H 
substituted  for  whiting  in  forcemeats, 

&c. 

It  should  be  firm,  with  undisturbed, 
even  scales,  and  be  bright  in  gills  and 
eyes.  It  requires  to  be  gutted  as  soon 
as  caught,  and  if  stale  becomes  flabby 
and  poor  in  flavour. 

Haddock,  Baked.— This  is  much 
improved  by  stuffing;  after  washing 
and  di’ying,  brush  the  inside  of  the 
fish  with  a little  warm  butter,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
fill  it  with  Herb  Forcemeat,  or 
Oyster  Forcemeat,  or  use  Mush- 
room Forcemeat  if  preferred ; sew 
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the  fish  up ; if  small,  put  the  tail 
in  the  mouth;  if  large,  truss  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  S.  Then,  either 
brush  it  with  milk  and  dredge  with 
flour,  or  flour  it ; then  brush  it  with  a 
well-beaten  egg  (a  little  left  from  the 
forcemeat  will  do,  if  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  milk),  and  coat  it  with  fine 
bread  crumbs.  To  do  this,  have 
plenty  of  crumbs  on  a large  sheet  of 
paper  ; take  up  the  eomers,  and  shake 
the  crumbs  all  over  the  fish,  coating 
every  part,  especially  the  head,  which 
is  always  an  unsightly  part.  Then  lay 
the  fish  in  a tin,  with  hot  clarified 
dripping  or  butter  in;  baste  thoroughly 
to  commence  (this  is  important) ; then 
cook  at  a moderate  heat,  from  twenty  to 
forty  minutes  according  to  size . Drain 
well,  put  on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  brown 
gravy,  or  a good  brown  sauce  round 
the  fish.  Or  the  usual  sauces,  as  An- 
chovy, Parsley,  &c.,  may  be  served 
with  it.  If  stuffed  with  oyster  force- 
meat, plain  Oyster  Sauce  is  suitable. 

Haddock,  Boiled.— Proceed  as 
for  cod-fish,  reducing  the  time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness  of  the  fish.  If 
overdone,  it  becomes  hard;  it  wants 
careful  watching.  A steamed  haddock 
is  nicer  than  a boiled  one.  {See  Fish, 
TO  Steam.  ) Serve  with  anchovy,  egg, 
parsley,  caper,  or  shrimp  sauce. 

Haddock,  Fried.— FiUet  the  fish 
in  the  way  directed  for  whiting ; dry 
the  fillets  in  a cloth,  then  fry  them  in 
the  usual  way,  first  coating  them  with 
batter,  or  egg  and  bread  crumbs. 

Haddock,  various  ways  of 
CookLag, — For  all  the  other  methods 
of  cooking,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
whiting  and  cod-fish ; a large  whiting 
and  a small  fresh  haddock  can  be 
cooked  in  precisely  the  same  way ; 
while  as  to  dishes  from  cold  fish,  those 
from  the  above  named  answer  equally 
well  for  haddock. 

Hake. — This  is  a West  Country 
fish,  very  common  in  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  to  be  had  in  perfection  at  a 
very  low  price;  it  is  often  called 


“ white  salmon.”  It  would  probably 
be  more  highly  esteemed  if  sold  at  a 
high  price  ; it  is  good  cooked  in  many 
ways,  but  perhaps  best  when  baked. 
If  a whole  fish  be  bought,  the  thick 
part  may  be  cut  into  slices,  and  the  tail 
end  salted,  but  it  is  preferably  eaten 
while  fresh.  It  is  of  a more  satisfying 
nature  than  many  other  kinds  of  fish, 
and  for  that  reason  is  well  calculated 
to  take  the  place  of  meat  in  a meal. 
Hake  may  be  treated  like  cod,  or  fresh 
haddock,  but  we  give  here  a separate 
recipe,  for  a very  excellent  dish  of 

Hake,  Faked, — Cut  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  hake  in  slices  an  inch 
thick.  Eequired,  in  addition,  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  bread  crumbs,  one  table- 
spoonful each  of  grated  cheese,  chopped 
parslejq  onion,  and  flour ; a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  and  twice  as  much  salt ; some 
dripping  and  vinegar. 

Melt  some  clarified  dripping ; pour 
some  in  a shallow  baking  tin ; lay  in 
the  slices  after  coating  them  with  the 
fc-y  seasoning;  pour  more  dripping  over 
the  top,  and  bake  the  fish  about  half  an 
hour.  Send  to  table,  after  draining 
well,  with  a brown  piquant  sauce.  The 
slices  may  either  lie  in  the  vinegar,  or 
be  sprinkled  with  it. 

Halibut.— This  is  a very  good 
fish,  lessprized  than  it  deserves,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  comparative  cheap- 


Fig.  34. — Halibut. 

ness.  The  flesh  is  delicate  and  very 
wholesome,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
turbot.  This  fish  grows  to  a great 
size,  twenty  to  forty  pounds  is  con- 
sidered the  best  weight : larger  fish  are 
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coarser.  The  tit-bits  are  the  pickings 
over  the  fins,  the  flackers,  and  about 
the  head.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  per 
lb.  Boiling  is  perhaps  the  least  satis- 
factory way  of  cooking  halibut,  and 
the  time  must  be  carefully  reckoned  in 
the  case  of  thick  fish.  Covut  Bocil- 
LON  AU  Blanc  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  If  plain  water  be  used, 
salt  it  well,  and  add  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar.  After  dishing,  brush  the  fish 
over  with  butter,  and  send  the  usital 
sauces  to  table. 

Halibut,  Baked. — Proceed  as  for 
cod,  taking  any  desired  weight  ; it  may 
be  a cut  from  the  middle,  or  near  tho 
tail ; it  should  be  cooked  slowly.  A 
blown  gravy  or  sauce,  or  Shhimi', 
Tomato,  or  White  Sauce,  may  be 
served  with  it.  The  tail  end  may  be 
boned  and  stuffed  ; see  recipes  for  Con 
and  Fresh  Haudock. 

Halibut,  Baked  (American). 

— Wash  and  dry  throe  or  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  fish ; rub  it  well  witj^ 
pepper,  pour  milk  over  it  in  the  baking 
tin  until  it  reaches  half  way  up  tho 
fish.  Bake  moderatclj',  basting  with 
the  milk ; when  done,  dish  and  keep 
hot ; strain  the  milk,  and  make  a sauce 
by  boiling  it  up  with  flour  and  butter, 
or  roux,  and  flavouring  to  taste ; see 
Sauces. 

Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut 
lemon,  and  parsley.  The  milk  may  bo 
mixed  with  a little  white  fish  stock, 
and  used  for  egg  sauce  if  profeiTod. 
Any  white  fish  may  be  thus  cooked  ; it 
is  of  delicate  flavour,  and  somewhat 
resembles  steamed  fish  when  cut, 
though  it  is  more  savouiy,  and  is 
easier  of  digestion  than  fish  crisply 
baked  by  the  usual  methods  ; as  it  will 
be  noticed  that  in  the  foregoing,  no 
crumbs  (or  anything  to  crisp  the  sur- 
face) are  added.  [See  Plate  II.) 

Halibut  Cutlets,  — These  are 
very  good,  and  should  be  cut  from 
half  to  an  inch  thick ; it  is  not  desir- 
able to  use  the  very  thickest  fish  for 
them.  After  washing  the  fish,  lay  it 
for  a short  time  in  water,  with  salt  and 


lemon  juice,  then  divide  it,  and  wipe 
dry.  Flour,  and  egg  and  crumb  as 
usual,  then  fry  them ; or  coat  with 
batter  and  fry  ; or  brush  over  with  oil, 
and  sprinkle  with  cracker,  i.e.  biscuit 
crumbs,  and  grill  them.  They  may  be 
dished  with  a sauce  in  the  middle;  and 
a cold  sauce,  as  Tartake,  can  be  served 
if  preferred.  Thick  fish  should  be 
filleted. 

Herring, — This  is  a well-known 
favourite.  Herrings  are  found  in 
shoals,  and  are  usually  cheap ; they 
are  one  of  those  dishes  which  are  often 
enjoyed  as  much  by  the  well-to-do  as 
the  ])Oor,  though  doubtless  they  would 
be  still  more  valued  if  sold  at  a higher 
figure : they  are  not  easily  digested, 
being  nch,  but  where  they  do  agi-ce, 
they  arc  very  nutritious.  We  will 
first  detail  a few  methods  of  preparing 
fresh,  or  uncured  herrings,  which 
should  bo  plump,  bright  in  appearance, 
and  with  sciiles  uninj  ured  : when  many 
of  the  scales  are  off,  it  indicates  that 
the  fish  have  been  crushed  in  heaps, 
either  in  boats  or  baskets.  The  cost  is 
variable ; herrings  may  be  had  some- 
times at  a few  pence  per  dozen. 

• 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Boiled.— 

Few  fish  are  more  delicious  than  fresh 
herrings  boiled.  Wash,  scale,  and  gut 
them,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  dip  them  once  quickly  in  vinegar  ; 
skewer  them  securely  with  their  tails  in 
their  mouths,  put  them  into  nearly  boil- 
ing water,  and  simmer  very  gently  until 
done  enough,  when  they  must  be  taken 
out  immediately.  Drain  the  water 
from  them,  and  arrange  them  neatly 
on  a dish ; garnish  with  parsley  or 
scraped  horseradish,  and  send  Shrimp, 
Anchovv,  or  Parsley  Sauce  to  table 
in  a tureen.  Time,  about  ten  minwtes. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Broiled.— 

Fresh  herrings  are  better  for  broiling 
when  they  have  been  salted  for  a 
night,  as  this  renders  them  firmer  and 
improves  their  flavour.  Scale  and  gut 
the  fish,  opening  them  very  little ; score 
them  in  two  or  three  places,  draw  them 
through  oil  on  a dish,  and  broil  them 
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before  a clear  fire.  Move  them  gently 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  their  stick- 
ing to  the  bars,  and  turn  often. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  the 
herrings  before  sending  them  to  table. 
The  roes  must  be  served  with  them. 
They  are  nicer  if  fried. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Broiled,  d 
la  Farleigh. — Scale  and  wash  the 
fish  ; dry  them  in  a cloth,  take  out  the 
back  bones,  and,  for  half  a dozen  fish, 
mix  together  the  following  : one  ounce 
of  butter,  a saltspoonful  each  of  salt, 
white  pepper,  French  mustard,  and 
vinegar ; a good  pinch  of  ground  nut- 
meg, a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
and  a fourth  as  much  thyme  in  powder. 
Brush  the  insides  with  this,  then 
skewer  the  fish  two  together,  skins 
outside  ; flour  them  a httle,  and  broil 
twent}'  or  twenty-five  minutes.  Serve 
with  a gill  or  more  of  Melted  Butter, 
flavoured  with  lemon  juice ; or  with 
Mustard  Sauce. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Grilled.— 

A Scotch  recipe. — Scale,  gut,  and  wash 
the  herrings,  cut  off  the  heads,  tails, 
and  fins,  flatten  them  with  great  care, 
remove  the  back  bone,  and  any  little 
bones  that  can  be  taken  out  with  it. 
Sprinkle  the  inside  of  each  fish  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; then  place  them 
together  in  pairs,  and  press  the  two 
inner  surfaces  as  close  as  possible.  Dip 
them  in  oatmeal,  lay  them  on  the 
gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  when 
the  undermost  fish  is  done,  turn  them 
quickly  and  carefully,  without  separa- 
ting them.  Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Grilled,  ^ 
la  Gra3rthorpe.— Wash  the  fish; 
split  them,  take  out  the  hack  bones, 
and  as  many  others  as  possible.  Re- 
quired, for  six  fish,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  chop- 
ped parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence,  and  a saltspoonful  each  of 
mignonette  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  the 
dry  materials,  and  sprinkle  the  fish, 
after  brushing  over  with  the  oil ; then 
laj'  the  halves  together,  and  flour  the 
fish;  grill  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 


and  serve  with  a pat  of  Maitre  d’ Hotel 
Butter  on  each.  This  and  the  preced- 
ing are  delicious  dishes  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  &c. 

Herrings,  Fresh,  Pickled.— 

A French  recipe. — Required:  half  a 
score  of  the  freshest  fish  obtainable; 
four  ounces  of  salt,  warm  and  in  fine 
powder;  a large  onion,  half  a dozen 
cloves,  the  same  of  allspice  berries,  a 
teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns,  a 
blade  of  mace,  two  bay  leaves,  and  a 
capsicum,  minced. 

First  take  away  heads  and  entrails, 
leaving  the  roes  ; split  them  open,  wipe, 
and  strew  the  salt  evenly  over  them  on 
a dish ; leave  them  for  twenty-four 
hours,  turning  them  once.  Then  drain 
them,  fold  them  together,  and  put 
them  in  an  enamelled  stewpan,  with 
equal  measures  of  cold  water  and 
French  vinegar  to  just  cover  them ; 
slice  the  onion,  add  it  and  all  the  rest ; 
bring  gently  to  the  boil,  and  cook  for 
three  minutes.  Take  them  from  the 
fire,  and  when  cool,  turn  all  into  a dry, 
earthen  jar,  with  the  liquor,  &c. ; 
when  quite  cold,  cover,  and  set  in  a 
cool  place.  They  will  keep  very  well, 
and  furnish  material  for  some  of  the 
most  dainty  little  savouries  at  a 
merely  nominal  cost ; for  which  see 
Savouries. 

Herrings,  Kippered.— To  give 
recipes  that  shall  please  all  is  not  easy, 
for  while  some  people  find  the  flavour 
so  palatable  that  they  will  not  so  much 
as  wipe  the  herrings  before  cooking, 
others  soak  them  so  long  that  there  is 
but  little  flavour  left  in  them.  To 
take  a medium  course,  kippers  should 
be  washed  and  dried,  then  cooked  like 
haddock  {see  Haddock,  Finnan, 
Broiled  or  Fried)  ; or  should  they  be 
thick  ones,  and  not  too  highly  smoked, 
they  may  be  wiped  with  a damp  cloth, 
then  brushed  over  with  butter,  and 
cooked  before  or  over  the  fire,  turning 
them,  and  giving  them  a few  minutes 
only.  They  are  done,  for  some  palates, 
as  soon  as  hot  through.  Brush  them 
with  butter  before  serving,  and  send 
them  to  table  very  hot. 
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Herrings.  Marinaded. — These 
may  be  bouf'ht  in  tins,  either  in  wine,  I 
or  with  the  addition  of  other  in- 
gredients, as  mushrooms,  tomatoes, 
pickles,  «kc.  For  little  dishes  from 
these,  S.wouuiKS.  JIekuinos’  Koes 
may  be  bought  also  in  tins,  and  serve 
the  same  purpose  of  furnishing mabu  ial 
for  sitvoury  dishes.  They  are  often  | 
used  together  with  the  marinaded 
fillets  above  referred  to. 

Herrings,  Red  or  Cured. — 

Under  this  he;id  wo  will  class  all  the  I 
cured  fish,  mild  cured  Yarmouth 
bloaters,  red  herrings,  ham  cured,  icc., 
Kii'peks  excepted.  There  are  several 
varieties,  and  the  mild  cured  are  the 
most  wholesome  as  well  as  the  mo.st 
liked,  as  a rule.  When  very  dry  or 
salt,  the  fish  should  be  soaked  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  wann  water  or  milk 
before  cooking. 

Herrings  (Cured)  Broiled.— 

Split  the  fish  down ; take  out  the  back 
bones,  and  the  roes ; wipe  the  insides 
with  a cloth  dipped  in  warm  water, 
or  wash  them  qtiickly,  then  brush  them 
over  with  butter,  and  dredge  with  mig- 
nonette pepper ; wash  the  roes,  and 
replace  them ; brush  the  outsides  of 
the  fish  with  butter,  and  “score”  in  a 
few  places,  then  cook  gently  for  ten 
minutes  or  more.  Serve  hot.  Brush 
them  over  with  butter  last  thing,  if 
wanted  oily  looking. 

Another  way. — Simply  wash  and  dry 
them,  opening  as  little  as  possible ; 
flour  them,  and  make  an  incision  or 
two,  then  broil  or  grill.  This  is  a 
plain  method,  but  usually  liked. 

Herrings  (Cured)  with 
Crumbs.  — Wash,  bone,  and  split 
some  Yarmouth  bloaters;  lay  on  each 
fish  a sprinkling  of  bread  crumbs,  with 
pepper  to  taste,  and  some  powdered 
herbs ; put  before  the  fire  iintil  the 
crumbs  begin  to  brown,  then  brush 
over  with  butter  (or  rather  shake  a 
little  butter  over  from  a brush)  ; finish 
the  cooking,  and  serve  hot.  In  clean- 
ing always  take  out  the  gut. 

Another  way. — Dredge  the  fish  with 


crumbs,  then  with  cayenne  and  grated 
Barmesan  cheese  ; level  with  a knife, 
and  add  a little  oiled  butter ; cook,  as 
above  until  nicel}-  browned  and  servo 
very  quickl}'.  (A'ce  S.\vockies.) 

John  Dory.— This  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  yellow  tints  on  its 
sui-faco  (Jaune  Lore).  It  is  a compara- 
tively Hire,  and  consequently  expensive 
fish.  The  flesh  is  very  finn  and  white. 
In  fish  of  six  pounds  and  upwards,  the 
flavour  is  somewhat  strong ; four  or 
five  pounds  and  under  arc  considered 
best.  Dory  is  not  a good  fish  for 
broiling,  but  it  may  be  baked,  boiled. 


Fio.  35.— John  Dorv. 


or  fried.  It  needs  washing  and  trim- 
ming, and  the  fins  should  be  removed. 
It  is  unsightly,  and  for  that  reason  a 
plentiful  garnish  is  necessary.  Dory, 
when  re-heated,  is  apt  to  taste  a little 
strong,  and  therefore  it  is  preferably 
re-served  in  salad  or  mayonnaise.  Or, 
if  preferred  warmed,  flake  and  lay  it  in 
any  sauce  left  over,  just  to  coat  it,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil;  the  sauce  should  be 
boiled,  and  the  fish  put  in  just  to  heat 
through.  If  stewed,  it  is  advisable  to 
parboil  the  fish,  andfini.sh  it  off  in  the 
sauce  or  g;ravy.  Small  fish  only  should 
be  used  for  frying.  Follow  the  recipes 
given  for  Turbot,  and  serve  the  same 
sauces ; or  mi.x  the  flesh  of  a boiled  red 
mullet  with  a tureen  of  melted  butter ; 
this  is  thought  by  some  the  very  best 
sauce  for  dory. 

Damprey. — This  is  a fish  both 
rich  and  rare ; it  needs  twice  as  much 
cooking  as  an  eel,  and  cannot  be  eaten 
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too  fresh.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
sea,  but  spends  some  of  its  time  in 
fresh  water,  returning  again  to  the 
ocean.  It  is  regarded  as  unwholesome. 


Fic.  30. — Lamprey. 


but  a great  delicacy.  Cost  from  8d.  to 
Is.  or  more  per  pound.  The  recipes 
given  for  eels  will  serve  for  this,  care 
being  taken  to  cook  it  well,  and  when 
fried,  it  must  he  previouslj'  cooked  by 
stewing  or  boiling. 

Iiemon  Soles. — See  Soles. 

Iiimpet. — The  limpet  is  abundant 
on  rocky  coasts,  and  may  be  procured 
b}'  the  aid  of  a good  knife.  It  is  con- 
sidered nutritious,  though  tough.  Lim- 
pets uncooked  are  poisonous ; they 
should  be  boiled  in  water  well  salted 
for  a few  minutes. 

Xiing. — Ling  is  of  the  same  species 
as  hake,  and,  like  that  fish,  is  both  cheap 
and  nourishing.  It  is  a native  of  tli 
northern  seas.  In  form  it  is  not 


Fio.  37.— Lino. 


unlike  the  cod,  hut  it  is  more  slender, 
and  grows  to  the  length  of  six  or 
seven  feet.  Its  colour  is  grey,  inclin- 
ing to  olive ; the  belly  silvery ; the 
fins  edged  with  white.  The  tail-fin 
is  rounded.  The  ling  is  a very  vora- 
cious fish,  feeding  principally  on 
smaller  fishes.  It  is  captured  in  vast 


quantities  off  the  Orkney,  Shetland, 
and  Western  Islands,  and  is  also  found 
near  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  off  Flam- 
borough  Head.  When  ling  are  less 
than  twenty-six  inches  long  they  are 
called  drizzles  on  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
and  are  consumed  by  the  natives, 
being  thought  an  excellent  fish. 

Ling  is  somewhat  insipid  when 
boiled,  but  stewed  or  baked  it  is  both 
palatable  and  wholesome ; frying  is 
also  a favourite  method  of  serving  it. 
Follow  the  recipes  given  for  Hake  or 
Cod-fish,  in  cooking  ling. 

lobster. — This  is  a general  favour- 
ite, though  it  is  not  a fish  that  all  can 
enjoy  without  after-suffering,  for  it  is 
not  easilj'  digested,  and  should  be 
shunned  by  dyspeptics.  The  flesh  of  the 
male  is  considered  more  delicate  than 
the  hen ; the  latter  is  valued  on 
account  of  the  spawn  and  coral. 
Lobsters,  when  stale,  or  showing  signs 
of  putridity,  are  unwholesome  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  The  cost  is  variable  ; 
from  Is.  to  3s.  may  be  given  as  the 
average,  though  they  may  be  had 
sometimes  for  8d.,  or  they  may  cost 
4s.  The  size  and  the  season  both  affect 
the  price. 

In  addition  to  the  following,  recipes 
for  lobster  dishes  will  be  found  under 
Salads,  Pastry,  Scrap  Cookery, 
Savouries,  and  Souffles.  (See  Index.) 

Lobster  au  Gratin.— Required  : 
half  apint  of  Bechamel  M aigre,  a small 
lobster,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  two  small 
shalots,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a fourth  as  much  essence 
of  anchovies  ; salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
— mignonette  pepper  is  nicer  for  this. 

Melt  a little  butter  in  a stewpan ; 
put  in  the  shalots,  minced,  and  cook 
for  a few  minutes  ; add  the  seasoning 
and  sauce,  stir  to  the  boil,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  ; then  put  in  the  flesh  of 
the  lobster  in  slices : that  from  the 
claws  may  be  in  small  dice.  Beat  in 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  and  see  that  it  is 
well  seasoned.  Wipe  out  the  lobster 
shell,  rub  it  with  salad  oil  inside  and  put 
in  the  mixture  ; it  will  be  higher  than 
the  shell,  and  should  be  made  smooth. 
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Dredge  some  bread  crumbs  over,  and 
pour  on  a little  oiled  butter.  Set  it 
over  boiling  -water  for  a few  minutes, 
and  brown  the  top  with  a siilamander. 
I’ut  it  in  a small  dish,  and  set  that  on 
another  dish,  covered  with  a lace  paper. 
Put  a little  fried  parsley  round  and 
serve  hot. 

Lobster,  Bashawed. — This  is 
a very  easy  dish  to  make,  and  very 
tasty.  Prepare  it  by  cutting  up  the 
whole  of  a lobster ; if  no  coral  or 
lobster  butter  be  at  hand,  use  some 
colouring,  as  the  mixture  should  be 
red.  Mix  with  it  a spoonful  or  two  of 
thick  cream  or  white  sauce  first  to 
moisten  it,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
chopped  parsley  and  anchovy  essence, 
some  black  pepper  (it  should  be  well 
seasoned),  and  a hint  of  finely  chopped 
onion  or  shalot,  first  scalded.  Stir 
altogether,  and  make  the  mixture  hot. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  wa3's : if 
fresh  fish  be  used,  fill  the  shell  of  the 
lobster,  first  buttering  and  dredging  it 
with  fine  crumbs.  Put  more  crumbs 
on  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a sharp 
oven.  It  is  done  as  soon  as  hot 
through.  If  a tinned  fish  is  used  (and 
it  answers  excellently),  substitute 
scallop  shells  of  china,  or  use  the  shells 
of  oysters  or  scallops,  or  a fireproof 
china  dish,  just  as  most  convenient. 
If  the  top  is  not  as  brown  as  it  should 
he,  dredge  some  raspings  over,  and 
put  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley  on  the 
top,  or  a little  lobster  coral,  by  way  of 
garnish. 

Lobster,  Boiling  of, — Wash 
the  lobster  well  before  boiling,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  a hen,  tie  the  claws 
securely,  and  throw  the  lobster,  head 
first,  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  salt  and 
water.  If  this  be  done  life  will  be 
destroyed  instantly.*  Afterwards  let  it 
boil  gently.  When  done  enough,  take 
it  out,  wipe  it,  and  rub  the  shell  with  a 
little  salad  oil,  which  will  give  it  a 
clear  rod  colour.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  boil  a lobster  too  long,  or  the 
meat  will  be  stringJ^  The  Germans 

* This  assertion  is  based  on  the  opinions  of 
competent  authorities. 


put  a handful  of  carraway-seeds  into 
the  salt  and  water.  Time,  moderate- 
sized lobster,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes; 
large  lobster,  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; 
very  large,  one  hour. 

Lobster  Coral. — If  required  for 
immediate  use,  this  only  needs  passing 
through  a sieve,  supposing  it  is  to  he 
used  for  sprinkling  any  sauce,  fish,  &c., 
by  waj'  of  garnish.  If,  however,  a good 
supply  is  at  hand,  it  can  be  washed  and 
dried,  and  put  in  a slow  oven  (a  hot  one 
would  spoil  it)  on  an  old  plate  or  dish, 
until  dry  enough  to  grate  into  powder, 
when  it  can  ho  stored  in  bottles,  and 
will  be  found  very  useful.  In  many 
books  “ live  lobster  spawn  ” is  referred 
to.  This  means  spawn  taken  from  the 
outside  of  the  shell  before  the  lobster  is 
boiled  (the  coral  is  of  course  cooked 
inside  the  lobster)  ; when  that  is  used, 
it  is  generally  pounded  with  butter, 
and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  then  put 
in  soup,  sauce,  &c.,  and  boiled  until  it 
turns  red.  It  is  also  taken  from  the 
fi.sh  and  preserved,  when  lobsters  are 
cooked  for  sale,  and  may  sometimes  be 
got  from  fishmongers.  The  ‘ ‘ coral- 
line pepper”  refeiTed  to  in  some  of 
our  recipes  is  a pleasant,  natural 
pepper,  of  beautiful  colour;  and  as 
well  as  serving  the  purpose  of  a season- 
ing, is  equally  useful  as  a garnish  in 
place  of  the  above  ; but  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  coral,  except  its  colour. 
For  Lobster  Butter  see  Garnishes. 

Lobster,  Creamed. — Required : 
a large  lohster,  cream,  stock,  roux,  and 
seasoning. 

Boil  down  the  shell  of  the  fish  {see 
Stock,  No.  15)  and  reduce  the  liquor  to 
a gill ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the 
scraggy  part  of  the  lobster,  and  bring 
to  the  boil,  then  add  a gill  of  cream, 
the  firm  flesh  cut  into  dice,  seasoning, 
and  roux  to  make  the  mixture  thick ; it 
should  j ust  drop  from  the  spoon ; a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  bechamel  or 
other  good  sauce  improves  it ; take  it 
from  the  fire,  put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  salt,  cayenne,  and  a little 
anchovy  essence,  and  some  of  the 
coral.  Have  ready  on  a hot  dish  a 
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potato  border,  or  rice  border  {see  Index)  ; 
turn  the  fish  into  the  centre,  and 
sprinkle  the  rest  of  the  coral  over  the 
border,  garnish  the  outer  edge  with 
shrimps  or  prawns,  and  fried  parsley  ; 
or,  if  no  shrimps  are  handy,  use  the 
whole  of  the  little  claws  of  the  lobster. 

Serve  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 

Lobster,  Curried.— This  is  a 
plain  method,  for  which  tinned  lobster 
may  be  used.  Eequired,  half  a pint  of 
CuRiiY  Sauce  ; a tin  of  lobster,  and 
some  boiled  rice  (plain  method),  season- 
ing as  under. 

Heat  the  sauce,  cut  up  the  fish  into 
neat  pieces,  and  lay  them  in  for  ten 
minutes,  to  heat,  not  boil.  Have  the 
rice  in  a hot  dish,  sprinkle  it  with 
lemon  juice  and  a pinch  of  coralline 
pepper,  and  pour  the  fish  and  sauce  in 
the  centre. 

Lobster  Curry(Mandarius’)> 

— Required:  a lobster  of  medium 

size,  a tablespoonful  of  good  curry 
paste,  a pint  of  sauce,  a pinch  of 
cayenne  and  grated  lemon  peel,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a tablespoonful 
of  tomato  puree,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
capsicum,  two  ounces  of  freshly  grated 
cocoanut,  and  a half  giR  of  cream. 

Put  the  sauce  in  a stewpan,  creamy 
bechamel,  or  a plainer  sauce  of  the  same 
consistency  {see  Hot  Sauces)  ; mix  the 
tomato,  lemon  juice,  capsicum  seeds, 
and  herbs,  with  a little  salt ; simmer 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  rub 
through  a sieve.  Cook  the  cocoanut  in 
fish  stock  to  cover  it ; stir  in  the  curry 
paste  and  the  tomato  puree ; add  this 
to  the  sauce ; put  the  lobster  in,  and 
leave  to  heat  through.  Last  moment 
put  in  the  cream,  separately  heated, 
and  add  more  seasoning  if  required. 
Dish  as  described  in  the  recipe  above, 
and  chop  the  capsicum,  then  sprinkle 
the  rice  with  it,  adding  some  lobster 
coral,  or  a dust  of  coralline  pepper. 

Lobster  Cutlets. — Required  : a 
small  lobster,  three  raw  eggs,  a gill  of 
any  good  sauce,  hechamd  for  choice, 
bread  crumbs,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 

Cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  in  small 
lice  ; boil  up  the  sauce,  and  stir  in  the 


yolks  of  two  eggs  off  the  fire  ; add  salt, 
cayenne,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  the 
lobster,  with  a little  colouring ; set 
away  to  cool ; then  take  up  the  mix- 
ture from  a tablespoon,  and  form  into 
balls  of  even  size,  on  a slightly  fioured 
board.  Beat  up  the  other  egg  yolk, 
coat  the  balls,  take  a palette  knife 
and  form  them  into  cutlets ; coat  with 
crumbs,  again  use  the  knife,  and  level 
the  crumbs  in  every  part.  Then  set 
aside,  and  coat  again  with  egg  and 
crumbs  in  an  hour.  Put  the  cutlets  in 
a frying  basket  in  a single  layer,  fry 
them  in  hot  fat,  and  drain  well.  Dish 
them  in  a circle  on  a lace  paper,  or 
serviette ; stick  a bit  of  parsley  stalk 
in  each,  or  use  the  tiny  claws  of  the 
lobster,  or  a morsel  of  macaroni, 
coloured  pink  {see  Garnishes).  Fill 
the  centre  with  fried  parsley,  and  serve 
hot. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  mixture 
above  a little  lobster  butter,  fry  and  dish 
the  cutlets  on  a border  of  rice,  potatoes, 
or  bread  {see  Garnishes).  Put  fried 
parsley  outside  the  border,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  any  rich  fish  sauce,  hot  or 
cold.  If  the  latter,  add  it  last  moment. 
Serve  as  an  entree. 

Lobster  Cutlets  (a  cold  entree). 
— Prepare  the  lobster  mixture  as  above ; 
when  cool,  make  into  cutlets,  and 
instead  of  egging  and  crumbing,  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — Have  a tin  with 
aspic  in  a thin  layer,  j ust  set ; lay  the 
cutlets  on  after  shaping  them  nicely — 
using  no  fiour,  and  making  them  small 
— leaving  a margin  between  of  half  an 
inch.  Then  sprinkle  the  tops  with 
lobster  coral ; pour  more  aspic  over, 
and  when  set  cut  out  with  a cutlet 
cutter.  Dish  in  a ring  on  a lace  paper, 
the  red  side  up,  with  a small  lobster 
claw  in  each,  or  a bit  of  pipe  macaroni, 
coloured.  Fill  up  the  centre  with 
salad,  mixed  with  mayonnaise,  and 
garnished  with  chopped  or  fancy  shapes 
of  aspic.  If  there  is  plenty  of  coral, 
roll  the  cutlets  in  it  to  mask  both  sides. 

Another  way  of  serving. — Take  some 
paper  cutlet  cases  {see  Fancy  Paper 
Cases)  ; put  a little  bed  of  dressed  salad 
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at  the  bottom,  lay  the  cutlets  in  (with- 
out coating  with  jelly)  leaving  a space 
between  the  cutlet  and  the  ease ; fill 
the  space  up  with  chopped  a.spic,  and 
mix  in  a few  shrimps ; or  colour  a little 
mayonnaise  green,  and  put  it  from  a 
forcing  bag,  in  a pattern  round  the 
edges  of  the  cutlets,  or  hero  and  there 
on  the  chopjH’d  jelly.  These  can  be 
served  for  any  cold  collation,  and  are 
useful  for  such  purposes,  as  they  can 
he  prepared  some  time  beforehand. 
They  should  be  set  on  ice  until  ready 
to  serve. 

Lobster  Darioles.— Line  some 
plain  dariole  moulds,  flat-bottomed 
ones,  8\ieh  as  are  shown  in  the  next 
recipe,  with  pale  aspic  jelly.  Put  a 
star,  cut  from  hard-boiled  white  of 
(!gg,  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  sprinkle 
the  sides  with  chopped  trutlle ; or  it 
may  be  cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Mince 
some  lobster  m(;at,  and  to  four  good 
tablespoonfuls  add  two  boned  ancho- 
vies, sieved,  two  and  a half  tablespoon- 
fuls of  liquid  aspic,  the  same  of  thick 
mayonnaise  and  thick  cream,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  fennel,  parsley, 
and  tarragon  mixed  ; very  little  of  the 
latter.  Mix  well,  and  season  to  taste 
with  cayenne,  lemon  juice,  and  .salt,  if 
required.  Fill  the  moulds,  and  set  on 
ice  until  they  are  thoroughly  cold ; 
then  turn  out  each  into  a little  paper 
case.  Put  some  green  mayonnaise  into 
a forcing  bag  with  a leaf  pipe,  and 
ornament  the  tops  of  the  moulds  ; a 
little  bunch  of  lobster  coral  should  he 
piled  in  the  centre.  The  dish  they  are 
served  on  should  be  garnished  with 
chopped  aspic,  chervil  sprigs,  and 
small  claws  of  the  lob.ster  ; or  other 
small  shell-tish  may  be  used. 

Lobster  Darioles,  a la  Clar- 
ence.— Take  some  moulds  as  illus- 
trated below  ; make  a ragout,  by  mix- 
ing together  some  cooked  asparagus 
points,  ripe  tomatoes  in  dice,  chopped 
prawns,  and  cooked  sole  in  little 
squares;  then  add  just  enough  thick 
white  mayonnaise  to  make  a creamy 
mixture.  Line  the  bottoms  of  the 
moulds  thinly  with  pale  pink  aspic. 


then  put  in  a layer  of  the  ragout,  half 
an  inch  thick ; when  set,  cover  with 
more  aspic,  a'nd  let  it  become  very’ 
firm.  Next  cut  up  some  lobster,  both 
the  white  meat  and  claws,  into  even 


Fig.  38.— Plain  Dariole  Mould. 


sized  pieces,  and  season  them  with 
cayenne  and  lemon  juice;  pack  them 
loosely’  in  the  moulds,  then  fill  up  with 
pale  yellow  aspic.  When  cold,  turn  out, 
and  dish  each  on  a cooked  artichoke 
bottom,  first  spread  over  evenly  with 
green  mayonnaise.  Arrange  them 
nicely  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
green  salad,  blocks  of  aspic,  and  mayon- 
naise, and  prawns. 

Loth  this  and  the  foregoing  may  be 
served  as  entrees  for  dinner,  or  at  any 
cold  collation.  They  are  very  pretty' 
dishes. 

Lobster  in  Aspic.— Required : a 
lobster,  aspic,  salad,  mayoimaise,  &c., 
as  below. 

Pour  some  aspic  to  form  a thin  layer 
on  a flat  tin,  with  a tumed-up  edge  ; 
cut  the  back  of  the  lobster  in  slices, 
lay  them  on,  and  garnish  them  nicely, 
using  the  coral  and  any  small  green 
salad,  capers,  &c.,  forming  a pattern 
according  to  taste  ; pour  more  aspic 
over  to  set  the  garnish,  then  pour 
another  thin  layer  all  over,  and 
when  cold,  cut  out  with  a fancy  round 
cutter ; take  up  the  slices  carefully 
with  a palette  knife,  and  set  aside. 
Chop  up  the  jelly  left  on  the  dish, 
with  more  to  make  half  a pint.  Cut 
up  the  rest  of  the  lobster  (excepting 
the  large  claws),  mix  it  with  salad  [see 
Salaos),  and  dress  it  with  oil,  salt, 
mignonette  pepper  and  vinegar ; pile 
in  the  centre  of  a dish,  pour  some  thick 
mayonnaise  over,  and  ornament  the 
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top  (see  Salmon  Mayonnaise).  Then 
put  the  chopped  jelly  round,  and  on 
that  lay  the  slices  of  lobster;  divide  the 
claws,  lengthwise  and  across,  and 
place  between  the  slices,  with  a few 
nice  prawns  or  shi’imps  if  at  hand. 

If  tastefully  arranged,  this  is  a nice 
looking  dish,  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  al 
fresco  gatherings,  ball  suppers,  or  any 
cold  collation.  (See  Plate  II.) 

Lobster,  Tinned.  — Generally 
speaking,  the  flat  tins  will  be  found 
the  most  satisfactory.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  lobster  in  tall  tins  is 
never  good,  but  that  a few  firms  of 
high  repute  always  pack  the  fish  in 
flat  tins,  each  tin  containing  the  whole 
of  a lobster  ; therefore,  if  there  should 
be  no  coral,  there  will  be  all  the  red 
meat  of  the  fish,  and  providing  some 
lobster  butter  be  at  hand  in  the  larder, 
the  tinned  fish  can  be  used  for  any 
dish  for  which  the  fresh  fish  is  suit- 
able. Then,  in  these  tins,  the  fish  is 
but  little  broken,  as  a rule ; the  claws 
are  intact,  and  there  is  an  appreciable 
difference  between  fish  of  this  sort  and 
the  raggy-looking  pieces  that  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  cheapest  brands. 
To  serve  this  plainly,  as  a breakfast  or 
tea  dish,  it  should  be  turned  out,  and 
nicely  arranged  in  a glass  or  china 
dish,  the  best  pieces  on  the  top,  and 
garnished  with  watercress  or  parsley. 
Oil  and  vinegar,  cayenne  and  ordinary 
pepper,  should  be  served  with  it. 
Cost,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  tin,  on  an 
average. 

Lobster,  To  Dish.— Break  ofi 
the  tail  and  claws,  and  divide  the  tail 
in  two  lengthwise.  Cut  the  head  and 
body  through,  following  a line  between 
the  eyes,  then  crack  the  claws.  Put 
the  head  in  the  centre,  the  parts  to- 
gether at  the  top,  but  dividing  a little 
at  the  bottom.  Arrange  the  tail  and 
large  claws  at  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  dish,  and  put  the  small  claws  up- 
right, between  the  head  and  other 
parts.  Use  plenty  of  parsley  about 
the  dish,  the  centre  of  which  should  be 
covered  with  a lace  paper,  or  neatly 
folded  serviette. 


Lobster  Quenelles.— Required ; 
four  ounces  of  lobster,  three  ounces  of 
panada,  one  ounce  of  butter,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  cream,  a tablespoonful  of  thick 
bechamel,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 
white  of  one,  a pinch  each  of  salt,  white 
pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  cayenne, 
and  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence. 

Cut  up  the  lobster,  then  pound  it 
with  the  butter ; pound  the  panada,  add 
the  cream  and  sauce,  then  put  the  two 
together  ; pound  again,  putting  in  the 
eggs  and  seasoning  gradually ; put  all 
through  a sieve,  and  use  as  required. 
If  small  ones,  for  soup  or  garnishing 
purposes,  thej^  can  be  put  from  a forc- 
ing bag  with  plain  pipe,  any  size, 
sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a pea ; 
then  several  are  put  together  to  form  a 
little  bunch,  but  the  method  of  cooking 
is  the  same  (see  Salmon  Quenelles). 

A little  lobster  coral  improves  the 
above,  or  carmine  can  be  used  to  give  a 
pink  tinge.  Quenelles  should  always 
be  nicely  seasoned,  or  they  are  very 
insipid,  and  not  worth  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them. 

DllEackerel. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  fish,  being  brilliant  in 
appearance  when  perfectly  fresh ; no 
fish  spoils  more  rapidly,  and  to  be 
eaten  in  perfection  it  must  be  fresh  from 
the  sea.  Its  usual  size  is  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  under  two 
pounds  in  weight.  In  some  countries 
mackerel  are  salted,  and  if  soaked  and 
well  cooked  are  very  appetising  ; they 
are  perhaps  most  relished  when  grilled 
or  broiled.  Cost  is  variable  ; where 
caught  the  fish  may  be  had  some- 
times twenty  or  more  for  Is.  ; but  from 
4d.  to  8d.  each  is  the  usual  price  in  large 
towns.  Many  who  cannot  eat  mackerel 
with  safety  when  cooked  in  the  usual 
way  will  find  that  if  steamed  (supposing 
it  to  be  quite  fresh)  it  is  as  digestible 
as  some  other  kinds  of  fish;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  one  of  a class  of  fish  not 
digestible  on  the  whole.  The  flesh  of 
a good  mackerel  is  very  stiff ; when 
stale  and  limp  it  Is  notoriously  un- 
wholesome. In  emptying  and  cleaning 
mackerel,  take  care  not  to  break  the  skin. 
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Mackerel,  Baked.— Required  : 
two  mackerel,  and  some  seasoning  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Prepare  the  tish  ju.st  as  for 
Mackerel,  with  O.vio.ns.  Mix  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  ; two  heaped  table- 
spoonfuls  of  bread  crumbs,  the  same  of 
chopped  parsley  and  minced  onions, 
mixed  with  a miLshroom,  if  possible 
(the  onions  should  be  scalded) ; a good 
pinch  of  cayenne,  salt  to  taste,  a little 
powdered  or  fresh  thyme,  and  a grate 
of  nutmeg.  .Sprinkle  this  over  one  fish, 
laid  skin  down  in  a greased  baking  tin  : 
lay  the  second  one  on  skin  up.  G-rease 
a sheet  of  paper,  put  it  over,  tucking  it 
down,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  for  half 
an  hour ; less  if  small  fish.  Have  a hot 
dish,  .'^liile  the  fish  on,  add  their  liquor 
to  some  good  brown  piquant  sauce,  as 
caper,  mustard,  &c.  ; boil  up  and  skim, 
and  pour  round  the  fish  ; shake  some 
raspings  over  the  top,  and  serve. 
Garnish  with  fried  parslej’,  or  small 
onions  or  mushrooms,  fried  and  glazed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  fat  enters 
into  the  seasoned  crumbs  ; on  account 
of  the  oily  nature  of  the  fish,  none  is 
needed. 

Another  way. — Pour  in  the  tin  a 
glass  of  vinegar  and  the  same  of  water  ; 
omit  the  greased  paper,  and  baste  the 
fish,  while  cooking,  with  the  liquor. 
When  done,  add  some  brown  sauce ; 
boil  up,  and  serve  as  above. 

Mackerel,  Boiled, — Open  the 
fish  just  enough  to  take  out  the  roe, 
and  to  cleanse  the  inside  ; wash  the  roe 
clean,  and  lay  aside ; have  the  water 
salted  as  usual,  but  below  boiling  point, 
or  the  skins  will  break  ; lay  the  fish  on 
the  drainer,  and  the  roe  by  their  side  ; 
cook,  after  boiling  point  is  reached,  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  simmering  only, 
and  skimming  well.  The  roe  may  be 
replaced  in  the  fi.sh,  or  can  be  kept  for 
other  dishes.  Drain,  and  lay  on  a 
napkin  on  a hot  dish  ; garnish  with 
parsley  or  fennel,  and  serve  the  same 
sauces  with  them  ; or  gooseberry  sauce 
is  equally  suitable.  Sometimes  the  sauce 
is  poured  over  the  fish. 

In  washing  mackerel  use  salt  and 


cold  water;  and  in  drying  use  a soft 
cloth ; avoid  rubbing,  dab  gently,  or 
the  skin  will  come  off.  Always  take 
the  eyes  out.  Small,  tender  fish  must 
go  into  water  only  warm,  then  they 
must  be  carefully  watched.  Time, 
about  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  simmer 
after  the  water  boils,  or  less  will  do  if 
very  small.  Steamingisa  bettermethod. 

Mackerel,  Broiled  or  Grilled. 

—Wash  and  dry  as  above ; open  as 
little  as  possible  ; make  three  incisions 
in  a slanting  direction  on  each  side  the 
fish ; put  in  a little  seasoning  of  salt, 
cayenne,  mixed  mustard,  and  salad  oil, 
and  brush  all  over  with  oil  only.  Cook 
gradually  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
turning  it  often,  and  giving  it  a few 
minutes  cooking  on  its  back  last  thing. 
Put  a pat  of  Maitre  dTIQtel  Butter 
in  ; close,  and  serve  hot.  Or  use  a little 
To.m.ato  Butter  in  the  same  way,  first 
mixing  with  it  a saltspoonful  of 
French  mustard.  The  latter  method 
is  very  delicious. 

Another  way. — Fillet  the  mackerel 
before  cooking,  and  serve  devil  sauce, 
or  any  similar  kind  with  it ; sauce 
tartaro  is  excellent ; a spoonful  may  be 
put  on  each  fillet ; small  croutons  may 
be  used  for  garnish. 

Mackerel,  Fillets,  in  Wine. 

— Raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones  on 
each  side  ; cut  into  two  or  three  parts, 
slanting,  according  to  size ; saute  or 
broil  them  until  very  delicately 
browned,  then  lay  them  in  a stewpan 
with  equal  parts  of  fish  stock  and 
IMadeira  ; cook  for  ten  minutes  gently ; 
lift  out  with  a slice,  dish  them  in  a row, 
leaning  one  against  another,  slightly 
overlapping ; stir  a bit  of  glaze  in  the 
wine,  and  pour  over  the  fillets.  Gar- 
nish them  with  slices  of  tomato,  cooked 
in  a little  butter  without  browning ; 
put  on  each  slice  a little  heap  of 
chopped  cucumber,  cooked,  and  sprinkle 
with  parsley  and  capers,  chopped  ; put 
between  the  tomato  some  lemon,  cut 
first  into  thin  slices,  then  each  slice 
into  quarters. 

This  is  a high  class  savoury.  Serve 
for  luncheon  or  dinner. 
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Mackerel,  with  Onions.  — 

Required  : two  mackerel,  twelve  small 
onions,  a large  Spanish  onion  ; other 
ingredients  as  undermentioned. 

Peel,  and  fry  the  small  onions ; peel, 
mince,  and  boil  the  large  onion  in  a 
little  weak  stock  ; then  drain  it  well ; 
sprinkle  with  cayenne,  chopped  parsley, 
and  salt,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Wash  and  dry  the  fish,  cut  off  heads 
and  tails,  take  out  the  backbones,  and 
lay  them  flat  in  a stewpan  ; pour  over 
wine  and  water  to  j ust  cover ; put  in 
the  little  onions,  with  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  simmer  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Have  a hot  dish  ; spread 
on  it  the  chopped  onion,  lay  the  fish 
on,  in  contrary  directions,  then  add  to 
the  liquor  in  the  stewpan  a bit  of 
glaze,  the  size  of  a nut,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  browned  flour  mixed  with 
mushroom  catsup;  boil  up  quickly, 
pour  over  the  fish,  and  use  the  small 
onions  as  garnish. 

This  is  piquant  and  very  appetising. 
Mackerel  so  cooked  will  be  generally 
enjoyed.  When  wine  is  objected  to, 
use  French  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  or 
any  nice  flavoured  vinegar. 

Mackerel,  Pickled. — Boil  as 
usual ; take  the  backbones  out,  and 
split  the  fish  down  the  middle ; then, 
for  four  fish,  take  half  a pint  of 
vinegar,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a half 
gill  of  caper  vinegar,  a small  onion,  a 
bunch  o4  .parsley,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
allspice  berries  and  black  peppercorns, 
a few  cloves,  and  a bay  leaf ; add  to 
these  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  the 
fish  liquor,  boil  altogether  for  twenty 
minutes ; pour  over  the  fish  laid  in  a 
deep  dish,  cover,  and  leave  for  twelve 
hours.  Serve  on  a flat  dish,  with 
some  of  the  liquor  as  required,  and 
garnish  with  sprigs  of  fennel  or  parsley. 
Leave  all  the  spices,  &c.,  in  the  liquor, 
but  do  not  put  any  on  the  dish. 

Mackerel  Roes. — &eSAvouRiEs. 

Mackerel,  Smoked.— Sa- 

vouries. 

Mackerel,  Stewed  d ,1a 
Monica. — Make  a pint  of  sauce  \see 


Yacht  Sauce  A la  Monica)  ; clean  and 
fillet  a couple  of  fish,  saute  them 
lightly,  and  drain  them  well ; then  lay 
them  in  a pan,  and  pour  the  hot  sauce 
over  them ; keep  them  at  simmering 
point  for  ten  minutes,  then  dish  high  in 
the  centre  of  a hot  dish.  Garnish  with 
fried  croutons,  of  any  desired  shape; 
brush  them  with  warm  glaze,  and 
sprinkle  with  chopped  lax  {see  Savour- 
ies). Mackerel  a la  Norah  is  equally 
good.  Substitute  the  sauce  of  that 
name  for  the  above.  Use  croutons  for 
garnish,  with  here  and  there  a prawn 
or  shrimp. 

Mackerel,  with  Tomatoes.— 

Cook  the  mackerel  as  above ; grill  or 
fry  some  small  tomatoes,  and  make 
some  Tomato  Puu£e  ; serve  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above,  and  season  similarly, 
omitting  the  onions  only. 

Marinade  for  Broiled  Fish. 

— Mix  together  a gill  of  oil,  a chopped 
onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  or  some  white  vinegar ; or  half 
cider  or  white  wine  can  be  used ; a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  or  a few  drops 
of  cayenne  vinegar.  In  place  of  herbs, 
some  herbal  vinegar  can  be  used.  This 
is  a French  preparation ; the  fish  are 
often  scored,  an  inch  apart  in  a slant- 
ing direction,  nearly  to  the  bone,  before 
putting  them  in  the  marinade ; they 
are  then  wrapped  in  paper,  soaked  in 
the  same  mixture,  before  cooking. 
Many  kinds  of  dry  skinned  fish  are 
greatly  improved  by  the  treatment ; 
river  fish  of  suitable  wze  may  be  thus 
cooked  with  advantage. 

Mullet,  Grey. — This  is  different 
from  red  mullet,  and  not  so  good.  It 
is  of  variable  size  and  quality ; large 
fish  may  be  boiled  like  Con,  Haduock, 
&c.  ; smaller  ones  may  be  cooked  hke 
Red  Mullet.  Court  Bouillon  au 
Blanc  should  be  used  in  boiling  a 
really  large  fish.  Price  is  uncertain, 
lower  generally  than  red  mullet. 

MuUet,  Red.  — This  is  different 
from,  and  superior  to,  the  grey  muUet ; 
it  is  a much  prized  fish,  and  often 
reaches  a high  figure,  though  some- 
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times  sold  at  6d.,  or  less.  Mullet 
is  called  the  “ woodcock  of  the  sea”  as 
it  is  served  without  gutting.  The  best 
are  red,  and  short,  with  clear  eyes,  and 


Fii:.  3ii.— Rku  .Mci.let. 

firm  flesh.  In  cleaning  them  thej' 
should  be  very  lightly  scraped,  and  by 
pulling  out  the  gills,  as  much  as  ought 
to  be  removed  will  come  away  with 
them.  They  are  seldom  boiled ; the 
undermentioned  methods  are  prefer- 
able. 

Mullet  la  Francaise.— Clean 
the  fish  through  the  gills ; pound  the 
liver  with  an  equal  bulk  of  finely 
chopped  parsley,  a morsel  of  butter, 
and  salt  and  pepper ; replace  it,  close 
the  fish,  and  lay  them  in  a shallow 
dish,  close  together,  heads  and  tails 
alternately.  The  bottom  of  the  dish 
should  be  well  buttered.  Then  brush 
the  fish  with  oil,  sprinkle  with  parsley, 
finely  chopped,  powdered  mixed  herbs, 
and  bread  crumbs ; sprinkle  with  lemon 
juice,  and  cook  gently  in  the  oven, 
brushing  over  with  oil  a time  or  two. 
Serve  in  the  dish,  and  add  lemon  juice 
and  white  wine  (a  glass  of  each  to  four 
fish)  heated  together,  last  moment ; 
pour  round,  not  over,  the  mullet. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  dishes  of 
mullet,  assuming  fresh  fish,  and  atten- 
tion during  the  cooking. 

Mullet,  Baked.  — Wipe  the  fish 
(do  not  wash  them)  using  a clean,  soft 
cloth ; take  ofip  the  fins  and  remove  the 
eyes,  pull  out  the  gills,  then  season 
lightly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne. 
Make  a couple  of  cuts  on  each  side  the 


fish,  and  lay  them  on  a buttered  tin,  or 
in  a Dutch  oven.  Cook  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  more,  if  large.  While 
cooking,  brush  over  with  oil  now  and 
then,  and  turn  every  two  or  three 
minutes.  Serve  on  a very  hot  dish ; 
brush  lightly  with  a little  hot,  thin 
glaze,  and  put  a pat  of  Maitke  dTIotel 
Butter  on  each. 

Another  waij. — Prepare  as  above,  but 
put  a glass  of  wine  (to  three  fish)  in  the 
tin.  When  done,  finish  off  as  above 
directed,  and  add  the  liquor  in  the  tin  to 
some  good  melted  butter,  about  a gill, 
and  put  in  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence.  Dutch  Sauce  is  also  good 
with  mullet  cooked  in  any  way. 

Mullet,  Broiled. — Prepare  the 
mullets  according  to  the  first  method 
above,  and  leave  them  in  a mixture  of 
oil  and  seasoning — to  half  a gill  of  oil, 
put  a good  pinch  each  of  salt,  cayenne, 
and  white  pepper — on  a flat  dish,  turn- 
ing them  often.  The  fish  should  be 
cut  rather  deeply,  in  two  or  three 
places  on  each  side.  In  an  hour,  drain 
the  fish,  and  put  in  the  incisions  a 
little  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  well 
mixed.  Then  broil  carefully  ; the  skin 
should  be  brown  and  crisp ; care  is 
needed  to  prevent  cracking,  and  the 
fire  must  be  clear,  and  the  utensil  well 
oiled.  Mullet  can  be  grilled  in  the 
same  way.  The  seasoning  given  is  for 
three  or  four  fish.  A pat  of  MaItre 
n’lloTEi.  Butter  on  each  fish  will  be 
one  of  the  best  sauces,  or  Tartare 
.Sauce  is  good.  Of  the  hot  sauces, 
Bordelaise  is  excellent. 

Mullet,  Broiled,  eu  Fapil- 
lotes. — Kequired  ; six  circular  sheets 
of  white  paper,  six  mullets,  twelve 
ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfids  of 
capers,  a saltspoonful  each  of  white 
pepper  and  soluble  cayenne,  twice  as 
much  salt,  and  a small  onion,  scalded 
and  dried. 

Chop  the  capers,  first  dr}'ing  them  in 
a cloth,  and  the  onion  very  small ; mix 
with  the  seasoning.  Butter  the  papers, 
excepting  round  the  edges ; distribute 
thq  seasoning  equally  over  the  fish,  lay 
one  on  each  paper,  and  fold  over,  making 
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the  edges  meet.  This  makes  a semi- 
circle. Then  begin  to  fold  the  edges 
of  the  paper  over  and  over,  until  it 
reaches  the  fish.  Brush  the  papers 
over  outside,  especially  the  folds,  with 
oil  or  butter,  then  broil  or  grill  care- 
fully. At  the  moment  of  serving  slit 
the  top  of  the  cases,  and  send  Caper 
Sauce  to  table,  adding  a tablespoonful 
of  Madeira  to  half  a pint. 

The  above  quantities  of  seasoning 
and  butter  must  be  increased  if  the  fish 
are  large. 

Mullet,  Filleted,  and  Fried. 

— Take  four  mullets;  scrape  themlightly , 
cut  off  the  heads,  take  out  the  insides, 
and  carefully  preserve  the  livers.  Dry 
them,  and  season  the  insides  with  salt 
and  pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  nut- 
meg, and  grated  lemon  rind.  Divide 
the  fish  in  halves,  and  lift  the  flesh  from 
the  bones ; each  mullet  will  make  two 
fillets.  Dry  and  flour  them,  and  dip 
them  into  well-beaten  egg,  then  into 
bread  crumbs,  seasoned.  Leave  for  an 
hour  before  cooking  if  convenient. 
Fry  in  very  hot  fat,  and  serve  with  a 
sauce  made  by  boiling  the  livers,  then 
pounding  and  sieving  them,'  and  mix- 
ing with  a gill  and  a half  of  rich 
Melted  Butter,  sharpened  with 
lemon  juice  or  claret. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  epicures,  rich 
Caper  Sauce,  mixed  with  the  livers  as 
above,  is  the  sauce  par  excellence  for 
mullet  in  any  form. 

Mussels. — These  are  a cheap  fish 
of  good  flavour,  and  may  be  used  in 
place  of  oysters  in  many  stews,  sauces, 
&c.  They  must  be  well  washed,  and 
the  beard  or  “ weed  ” removed  ; also  a 
small  crab,  often  found  inside.  They 
are  gritty,  and  in  cleansing  them  the 
shells  must  be  brushed,  and  the  water 
renewed  many  times ; or  leave  them 
under  a running  tap. 

Mussels,  Boiled. — Take  them 
from  the  water,  sprinkle  them  with 
salt  in  a pan,  and  put  a cloth  over, 
then  the  saucepan  lid ; shake  over  the 
fire  briskly,  and  when  the  shells  open 
strain  the  liquor,  and  after  bearding 


the  fish,  serve  hot.  If  left  on  the  fire 
a minute  more  than  necessary  they 
toughen.  The  term  boiling  is  some- 
what of  a misnomer  in  this  and  shnilai 
instances,  as  no  liquor  is  used. 

Mussels,  Scalloped.— Scal- 
loped Scallops.  Follow  the  recipe, 
but  moisten  the  mussels  with  their 
strained  liquor,  and  reduce  or  omit  the 
white  sauce.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
add  parsley. 

Mussels,  Stevied. — recipes 
for  oysters  and  clams.  Another  way 
of  serving  is  to  add  the  liquor,  strained, 
to  some  white  sauce  or  melted  butter ; 
heat  the  mussels  in  it,  season,  and 
serve  hot.  First  boil  them  in  the 
usual  way. 

Oysters. — These  are  universally 
like(L  with  rare  exceptions.  They  are 
highly  digestible  in  the  raw  state  ; less 
so  when  cooked,  especially  if  subjected 
to  great  heat.  ‘ ‘ Native  ” oysters  are  the 
best,  but  many  others,  “ blue  points,” 
&c.,  answer  for  cooking  purposes  ; and 
oj'sters  in  tins  are  very  useful,  though 
not  equal  to  fresh.  Oysters  are  in 
prime  condition  when  the  letter  R 
comes  in  the  month,  though  imported 
ones  may  now  be  had  all  the  year. 
Oysters  cannot  be  too  fresh ; when 
eaten  raw  the  sooner  they  are  taken 
after  opening  the  better.  Their  fresh- 
ness may  be  known  by  the  force  with 
which  the  shell  closes  on  the  knife ; the 
shells  of  stale  ones  “ gape  ” very  much. 
Lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  with  white 
and  cayenne  pepper,  are  usually  served 
with  raw  oysters  in  the  shell,  but  the 
true  lover  of  the  fish  often  prefers 
them  without  any  addition.  Brown 
bread  and  butter  should  be  served  with 
them ; and  without  going  here  into  the 
question  of  drinks  with  meals,  we  may 
remark  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to 
hinder  their  digestion  as  spirits,  either 
raw  or  diluted.  It  is  an  exploded 
notion  that  “ a nip  of  brandy  digests  an 
oyster  supper ; ” on  the  contrary,  if 
taken  with  brandy,  digestion  is  re- 
tarded, simply  because  alcohol  hardens 
the  oysters  to  a great  extent.  Oysters 
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may  bp  kept  alive  for  some  days,  by 
feeding  them  with  salt  and  water 
(changed  every  twenty-four  hours)  ; 
oatmeal  is  used  also ; it  gives  i)lumpness, 
but  the  Havour  suffers. 

Oyster  Curry.  — Keduco  the 
oj'ster  liciuor,  and  add  it  to  twice  its 
measure  of  sauce  made  as  below  ; beard 
the  oysters  and  lay  them  in  to  get  hot 
through.  They  should  be  first  sealded 
as  usual,  and  the  beards  stewed  in 
the  stock  with  which  the  sauce  is 
made.  Required,  for  a gill  of  .sauce,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  onion 
(scalded),  lemon  juice,  white  wine,  and 
curry  paste  ; the  same,  or  rather  more, 
of  white  rou.x ; salt,  cayenne,  and  a 
pinch  of  nutmeg,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  a bit  of  apple 
pulp,  scraped  from  a cooked  apple. 
The  whole  should  be  cooked,  and 
sieved  or  tammied,  and  after  mixing 
with  the  oyster  liquor  it  must  not  be 
boiled.  Enough  oysters — whole  if 
small,  divided  if  large — must  be  used 
to  make  a thick  mi.xture.  Serve  with 
rice,  boiled  as  usual,  or  Browned 
Rice  can  be  served  with  it ; either  may 
be  sprinkled  with  curry  powder  and 
lemon  juice. 

Oyster  Cutlets. — Required  : a 
score  of  small  oysters,  four  ounces  of 
raw  veal,  bread,  eggs,  seasoning,  and 
sauce  as  under.  Cost  of  oysters  about 
Is.  4d.  per  score. 

Scald  the  oysters  in  their  liquor ; 
beard  them,  and  mince  them  very 
small ; then  scrape  the  veal,  adding  the 
scraped  meat  to  the  oysters.  Reduce 
the  liquor  to  half  the  measure,  and 
season  with  cayenne,  chopped  parsley, 
and  a hint  of  onion,  first  scalded,  a 
little  salt  and  lemon  juice,  then  add 
an  equal  measure  of  thick  White 
Sauce  ; beat  in  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg, 
and  stir  in  the  oysters  and  veal,  and 
a small  quantity  of  bread  crumbs. 
This  depends  upon  the  time  the  oysters 
can  be  left  before  frying ; if  they  can 
stand  all  night,  a good  tablespoonful 
or  two  will  do;  if  only  just  long- 
enough  to  cool,  use  double  the  quantity. 
Beat  the  whole  for  a few  minutes  over 


the  fire,  but  do  not  boil  it ; fill  some 
cutlet  tins,  and  when  cold,  turn  out ; 
then  coat  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs 
in  the  usual  way,  fry  them  a nice 
brown,  and  dish  on  a lace  paper,  in  a 
circle  ; fill  the  centre  with  fried  parsley. 
If  no  tins  are  at  hand,  pour  the  mass 
on  a fiat  dish,  and  cut  out  with  a cutlet 
cutter,  or  an  oval  plain  cutter  when 
quite  cold ; or  the  mixture  can  be 
formed  into  small  cakes ; see  Fish 
Cakes  for  the  manner  of  shaping 
them. 

Oyster  Cutlets,  a la  Danes- 
bury. — For  these,  first  prepare  about 
half  a pint  of  Oyster  Sauce,  and  let 
it  get  cold.  Pound  together  three 
boned  anchovies,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
lemon  juice  and  thick  cream,  a little 
salt,  cayenne,  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
French  mustard,  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg,  and  a couple  or  three  table' 
spoonfuls  of  any  cooked  white  fish, 
whiting  or  sole  for  choice.  When 
■well  mixed,  stir  in  the  oyster  sauce, 
and  work  the  whole  well  together. 
Have  read}-^  some  cutlet  moulds,  as 
illustrated  belo-w,  and  put  in  enough 


Fig.  40.— Cutlet  Mould. 

(Deep,  straight,  with  round  bottom.) 

aspic  mayonnaise  {see  Garnishes)  to 
line  the  bottoms.  When  firm,  fill  up 
with  the  oyster  mixture,  first  adding 
to  it  just  enough  liquid  aspic  to  set  it. 
It  is  well  to  test  this  by  setting  a little 
in  one  of  the  moulds  first  over  ice,  as 
the  quantity  varies  according  to  the 
weather.  When  firm,  turn  them  out, 
and  garnish  the  tops  with  mayonnaise 
of  a contrasting  colour,  forming  any 
pretty  design.  Dish  them  down  a 
straight  block  of  rice  {see  Garnishes), 
and  garnish  with  aspic  and  green 
salad.  Serve  as  an  entree. 

Oyster  Toast,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : a round  of  buttered  toast,  some 
Oyster  Sauce,  made  in  the  usual  way 
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but  rather  thicker,  and  seasoning  to 
taste. 

Take  the  crust  from  the  toast,  which 
should  be  buttered  liberally ; pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  serve  hot.  It  is  a good 
breakfast  dish.  Fried  bread  may  be 
used  instead  of  toast,  and  be  cut  into 
any  desired  shape. 

Oysters,  ^ la  Creole.— Put  a 

layer  of  oysters  in  a shallow  dish ; 
sprinkle  them  with  cracker  crumbs,  a 
few  bits  of  butter,  a dust  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  caj'enne,  a squeeze  of  lemon  j uice, 
then  more  crumbs ; and  so  on  alter- 
nately, fish  and  crumbs,  the  latter 
forming  the  top  layer,  over  which  more 
butter  should  be  put,  and  it  is  prefer- 
ably melted ; if  put  on  in  cold  dabs, 
some  of  the  crumbs  are  apt  to  get  dry. 
Put  the  dish  in  a sharp  oven  until  the 
surface  is  nicely  browned.  The  liquor 
of  the  oysters  may  be  used  in  the  dish  ; 
or  it  can  be  boiled  down  until  well 
reduced,  and  added  to  a good  white 
sauce,  as  bechamd ; or  the  liquor  itself 
can  be  simply  seasoned,  and  thickened 
with  roux. 

Oysters,  Fried.  — These  are 
sometimes  used  as  a separate  dish,  or 
for  garnishing  fried  fish.  They  are 
nice  coated  with  beaten  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  or  with  frying  batter.  They 
should  be  chosen  as  even  in  size  as 
convenient,  and  dried  well  before 
coating ; then,  after  frying,  well  drained 
on  a hot  cloth.  Crispness  is  essential, 
and  a plentiful  supply  of  fried  parsley 
is  the  usual  accompaniment.  They 
are  generally  eaten  minus  sauce,  but  a 
good  one,  when  preferred,  is  made  by 
boiling  down  the  strained  liquor  to  a 
fourth  the  quantity,  and  seasoning  it 
with  a^hovy  essence,  cayenne  vinegar, 
and  n^nonette  pepper ; it  must  be 
served  very  hot.  Thicken  it  slightly, 
if  preferred. 

Oysters,  Scalloped.— Choose 
small  oysters  ; scald  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  and  beard  them ; then  take 
them  up,  and  boil  down  the  liquor  with 
seasoning  {see  Oysters,  Stewed),  until 
reduced  well.  Butter  some  deep  shells, 
china  or  plated;  lay  in  some  bread 


crumbs,  seasoned  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  lemon  peel 
and  nutmeg ; put  in  an  oyster,  cut  in 
two  or  three  pieces,  then  more  bread, 
and  so  on,  having  bread  at  the  top  ; 
use  three  oysters,  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  size,  for  each  shell.  Pour  some 
clarified  butter  over,  and  brown  in  a 
quick  oven.  The  oyster  liquor  may  be 
mixed  with  a little  white  wine  or  lemon 
juice,  and  should  be  poured  over  the 
fish  and  crumbs  after  the  last  layer  is 
put  on. 

Oysters,  Scalloped,  d la 
Reine, — Reduce  the  oyster  liquor, 
add  it  to  an  equal  measure  of  white 
wine ; reduce  again  to  half ; then, 
supposing  there  is  a gill  of  the  two 
combined,  add  half  a pint  of  Thick 
Bechamel,  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  a 
couple  of  raw  eggs.  Butter  the  shells, 
and  coat  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  fried 
lightly ; then  fill  up  entirely  with  the 
sauce  and  oysters,  sufficient  to  make  a 
thick  mixture  ; coat  again  with  crumbs 
and  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Serve  on 
a dish  covered  with  a serviette.  Always 
have  crumbs  at  the  bottom,  or  the 
oysters  will  become  hard.  A few 
minutes  will  suffice  for  the  browning. 

Oysters,  Spindled.— Required : 
an  equal  number  of  oysters  and  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  cut  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  size ; a little  pepper,  ground 
mace,  and  anchovy  essence  and  lemon 
juice  to  taste. 

Mix  the  seasoning  ; put  a soupqon  on 
each  oyster  and  bit  of  bacon ; thread 
them  alternately  on  a skewer,  passing 
it  through  the  fieshy  part  of  the 
oyster  ; lay  it  across  a baking  tin,  and 
cook  in  a sharp  oven  until  the  bacon  is 
crisp.  Pass  a plated  skewer  through 
the  whole,  and  draw  out  the  first  one ; 
lay  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  cayenne 
and  lemon  juice  to  table.  This  is  an 
American  snack,  and  we  need  scarcely 
add,  a very  good  one. 

Oysters,  Spindled,  en 
Croustade, — Required  : a croustade, 
made  by  cutting  a thick  slice  of  bread 
the  length  of  the  skewer,  and  the  width 
of  the  oysters,  and  hollowing  it  in  the 
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centre,  then  frying  it  brown  ; oysters 
to  nil  a skewer,  seasoning,  and  egg  and 
crumbs. 

Thread  the  oysters  as  above  (no 
bacon),  seasoning  them  well ; then  roll 
them  in  flour,  coat  them  with  beaten 
egg,  then  witli  bread  crumbs,  or  biscuit 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat. 
Have  the  croustade  ready  on  a hot  dish, 
put  in  the  oysters,  after  changing  the 
skewers  as  above,  and  serve  hot.  A 
tasty  snack  for  any  meal. 

Oysters,  Stewed.  — Required : 
twenty- live  oysters,  a gill  of  sherry,  a 
lemon,  a few  drops  of  essence  of  mace 
and  cayenne  vinegar,  a little  salt,  and 
a sprig  of  parsley. 

Drain  the  oysters,  put  the  liquor  in 
a stewpan  with  the  seasoning,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  skim ; add  the  wine, 
boil  up,  then  take  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  and  lay  in  the  oysters ; cover  for 
five  to  ten  minutes,  keeping  them  just 
below  boiling-point,  then  serve.  If 
liked,  a little  thickening  may  be  added 
to  the  liquor,  with  a few  drops  of  an- 
chovy essence. 

This  recipe  hails  from  the  other  side 
the  herring  pond  ; and  the  oyster-eater 
will  hardly  need  telling  that  it  is  a 
good  one. 

Oysters,  Stewed,  White.— 

Open  some  plump,  small  oysters  ; rinse 
them  in  the  strained  liquor,  put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  the  liquor  again 
strained,  bring  just  to  the  boil,  then 
take  them  out,  and  remove  the  beards  ; 
put  back  the  beards  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  a bit  of  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  to 
boil  until  the  liquor  is  strong ; then 
strain  it,  and  mix  with  an  equal 
measure  of  Thick  Bechamel  ; boil  up, 
and  lay  in  the  oysters  to  heat  through, 
but  not  to  boil  again.  Squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon  juice  off  the  fire. 

Another  icay.— Stew  the  beards  down 
in  the  liquor  until  a little  is  left ; add 
it  to  some  Dutch  Sauce  or  good 
Mexted  Butter^;  put  in  the  oysters 
to  heat  as  above  directed. 

Oysters,  Various  Methods 
of  Cooking. — Recipes  for  patties, 
vol-au-vents,  omelets,  souffles,  force- 


meats, and  small  savouries,  in  which 
the  oyster  plays  a prominent  part,  wiU 
be  found  in  subsequent  chapters  {see 
Inde.x). 

Perch. — This  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest fresh  water  fish,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best ; it  is  met  with 
in  most  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  parts  of  the  Contin- 
ent ; probably  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  temperate  regions. 

Perch  abound  in  deep,  dark,  sluggish 
rivers,  and  about  flood  gates  and 
similar  plaices ; a fish  of  a pound  is  a 
fair  size ; three  pounds  is  thought 
large ; but  they  are  found  very  much 
larger.  The  flesh  is  firm,  of  good 
flavour,  and  digestible.  They  are 
tenacious  of  life,  and  may  be  carried 
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many  miles  if  packed  in  straw.  When 
fresh,  the  body  is  bright  and  shiny, 
and  the  gills  rosy  red.  Crimping 
improves  them.  To  scale  them  is  not 
easy;  if  plunged  for  a moment  into 
boiling  water,  the  operation  is  assisted; 
when  boiled,  the  scales  are  often  taken 
off  after  boiling,  as  being  the  easier 
method. 

Perch,  Boiled. — Wash  the  fish 
in  warm  water  to  free  it  from  slime. 
Empty  it,  and  take  off  the  fins  and 
gills.  Put  it  in  boiling  water,  salted, 
then  cook  it,  scarcely  at  simmering 
point,  until  done.  Serve  any  of  the 
usual  fish  sauces  with  it. 

Perch,  Fried,  — The  ordinary 
plain  methods  will  answer,  but  jirepared 
as  below  the  dish  is  superior.  If  small, 
after  cleansing  the  fish,  leave  them 
whole  ; if  large,  fillet  them  ; then  roll 
them  in  flour,  and  wipe  again.  Mix  in 
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a dish  half  a gill  of  oil,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  pepper ; put 
the  fish  in  and  leave  for  an  hour, 
turning  often.  Then  drain  them,  and 
dip  into  a well-heaten  egg,  and  bread- 
crumbs prepared  as  follows : to  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  crumbs,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  herbaceous  mixture  {see 
Seasonings)  ; a small  onion,  chopped 
finely,  and  a pinch  of  grated  lemon 
peel  and  cayenne.  Fry  brown,  and 
serve  with  any  good  piquant  sauce. 
Fish  for  this  dish  must  be  carefully 
scaled.  These  quantities  are  for  six 
or  eight  fillets. 

Perch,  Stewed  with  Wine.— 

In  addition  to  the  usual  mode  of 
stewing  fish  {see  Gravy  for  Stewed 
Fish)  the  following  is  recommended  for 
• perch.  Equal  parts  of  light  wine  and 
water,  enough  to  cover,  should  be 
brought  to  the  boil ; the  fish  should  be 
cleaned  and  skinned,  and  laid  in  the  pan 
with  a bunch  of  herbs,  a few  whole 
spices,  and  an  onion,  and  a mushroom 
if  handy,  with  a little  lemon  juice  and 
salt.  When  done,  drain  the  fish, 
thicken  the  sauce  with  brown  roux, 
first  seasoning  with  salt  and  anchovy, 
and  straining  it  from  the  herbs,  &c.  It 
should  be  as  thick  as  brown  sauce,  and 
be  poured  over  the  fish  on  a hot  dish. 

1 Periwinkles, — These  are  called 

] pinpatches  in  some  parts ; although 
considered  the  poor  man’s  luxury,  they 
may  be  enjoyed  by  anybody.  If  eaten 
while  hot,  just  after  boiling,  with 
pepper  and  vinegar,  they  are  said  to  be 
very  nutritious  and  digestible. 

Pickle  for  Fish, — Required:  a 
quart  of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  salt,  half 
a tablespoonful  of  scraped  horseradish, 
half  a dozen  cloves  and  allspice  berries, 
a couple  of  bay  leaves,  and  a good 
pinch  of  celery  seed  and  cayenne 
pepper,  with  some  whole  black  pepper. 

Bring  the  above  ingredients  to  the 
boil.  Wash  any  kind  of  fish,  just  as  if 
for  boiling,  and  trim  it  neatly ; out  it 
up,  and  pack  it  in  a stone  jar;  pour 
over  enough  of  the  pickle  to  cover  it, 
tie  the  jar  down,  and  cook  it  in  a very 
slow  o>^en  (slow  enough  for  a rice 


pudding)  until  the  fish  is  done.  Set  it 
in  a cellar  or  any  cool  place,  and  let  it 
remain  until  cold,  before  removing  the 
cover.  Fish  thus  cooked  is  excellent 
for  salads,  or  may  be  drained  from  the 
pickle,  and  sent  to  table  with  any 
suitable  cold  sauce.  It  keeps  very 
well,  and  the  pickle  may  be  used  again 
if  reboiled  with  more  seasoning. 

Pike  . — This  fish  is  found  in  most 
European  lakes,  particularly  the  north. 
It  was  long  a disputed  point  as  to  the 
pike  being  indigenous  in  England ; it 
is  now  thought  that  there  is  full  proof 
of  its  being  a native.  Its  size  is  con- 
siderable ; instances  of  pike  attaining  a 
length  of  three  feet,  and  a weight  of 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  usual  colour  is  a pale  olive 
grey,  deepest  at  the  back,  marked  by 
yellowish  patches  on  the  sides,  with  a 
white  abdomen,  slightly  spotted  with 
black.  The  pike  is  so  voracious  as  to 
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be  called  thq  “ fresh  water  shark  ; ” it 
attacks  and  devours  smaller  fish,  and 
often  falls  a victim  to  its  own  greed  in 
its  inability  to  swallow  its  prey.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  swallow  the  bone  of  a 
pike ; it  is  very  sharp,  and  of  a pecu- 
liarly hard  nature.  The  roe  of  the 
pike  is  made  into  a caviare,  and  the 
flesh  salted  and  dried  in  some  countries. 
There  are  various  ways  of  cooking  the 
pike ; if  boiled,  follow  the  recipe  on 
page  145.  The  term  “ Jack  ” is  applied 
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to  a pike  under  three  pounds  in  weight, 
and  less  than  two  feet  in  length. 

Pike,  Baked,  — This  may  be 
stuffed  with  veal  forcemeat,  mixed  with 
a little  chopped  chervil.  The  fish 
should  be  coiled  and  the  tail  fastened  in 
the  mouth.  First  brush  with  warm 
butter,  then  season  well,  and  coat  with 
beaten  egg  and  seasoned  crumbs. 
Fini.sh  off  like  haddock  or  cod,  and 
serve  with  any  brown  j)iquant  sauce 
or  gravy.  The  fish  needs  careful 
cleansing  and  scaling. 

Pike,  Larded  and  Baked.— 

Scale  and  cleanse  a moderate-sized 
pike.  Kemove  the  gills,  empty  the 
fish,  and  lard  it  thickly  over  with  strips 
of  fat  bacon  {see  Larding,  page  13). 
Fill  it  with  good  Veal  Fouce.meat, 
and  sew  the  body  up  with  cotton. 
Hotter  a paper  thickly,  cover  it  with 
sweet  herbs  and  a little  pejiper  and 
salt.  Wrap  the  fish  in  this,  lay  it 
in  a baking  tin,  baste  well,  and  bake. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  any  nice 
sauce  to  table.  Time : twenty -five  to 
forty- five  minutes. 

Pike,  Stewed. — Clean  and  scale 
a pike  weighing  about  four  pounds, 
and  cut  it  into  slices  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Dis.solve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan.  Put  with  it  a 
shalot  or  a small  onion  chopped 
small,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a pinch  of  ground  cloves,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt.  Shake  these 
ingredients  over  the  fire  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  pour  over  theni  half  a 
pint  of  stock  or  water,  a glass  of  clai-et, 
and  a gill  of  vinegar.  Lay  the  fish 
in  the  stewpan,  cover  closely,  and  let  it 
simmer  until  done  enough.  Take  it  up, 
and  lay  it  on  a hot  dish.  Thicken  the 
sauce  with  brown  roux,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  bruised  capers,  let  it  boil  a 
minute,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

Pike,  Stewed,  Superior. — 

Take  a medium-sized  fish,  prepare  as 
usual,  and  lard  it  thickly  with  bacon 
{see  page  13).  Put  in  a stewpan  a slice 
or  two  of  veal  and  some  minced  bacon ; 
lay  the  fish  on,  and  pour  round  it  a 


sauce  as  above ; stew  gently,  then  take 
up  the  fish  (the  tail  should  be  fastened 
in  the  mouth),  crisp  it  before  the  fire, 
while  the  sauce  is  finished  off  as  above 
directed.  Some  herbs  and  fresh  vege- 
tables will  improve  the  fish ; they 
should  bo  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan. 

Pilchards. — These  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  They  are  very  oily, 
and  are  only  eaten  in  the  uncured 
state  in  or  near  the  places  where 
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caught ; but  they  are  cured  in  large 
quantities  after  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  by  pressure  ; even  then,  they 
are  very  rich.  While  fresh,  they  may 
be  dressed  like  herrings,  and  the  pil- 
chards in  oil — sold  in  tins,  the  Cornish 
are  the  best — are  very  useful  as  a 
breakfast  dish,  or  they  may  be  con- 
verted into  little  savouries  in  the  same 
way  as  sardines.  The  cost  in  the  fresh 
state  is  uncertain ; tinned  ones  are 
about  Is.  for  the  best  brands. 

In  Devonshire,  a pie  is  made  of 
pilchards  and  leeks,  but  the  taste  is  an 
acquired  one,  and  it  would  probably 
not  prove  palatable  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  a combination. 

The  fin  of  the  pilchard  is  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  ; it  is  thus  easily 
distinguished  from  the  herring. 

Plaice. — Most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  taste  and  appearance  of  plaice. 
If  more  expensive,  it  would  probably 
be  more  appreciated,  for  if  care  is 
exercised  in  the  cooking  it  is  very  good 
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eating.  It  is  good  when  the  body  is 
thick  and  firm,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the 
white  side  tinged  with  pink.  The 
dark  side  is  spotted,  and  if  the  spots 
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are  of  a bright  orange  hue,  the  fisli 
will  be  satisfactory.  The  price  of 
plaice  varies  a good  deal  accord!^-  to 
the  scarcity  of  other  fish,  as  soles,  &c., 
for  when  there  is  a short  supply,  up 
goes  the  price  of  plaice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  cheap,  from  3d.  to  4d. 
per  pound,  and  sometimes  lower, 
though  it  may  reach  6d.  When  filleted 
and  fried,  plaice  is  perhaps  served 
in  its  best  form : it  can  be  baked, 
boiled,  stewed,  &c.,  and  may  also  be 
cooked  in  most  of  the  ways  given 
for  sole,  and  other  more  costly  fish. 

Plaice,  Baked, — Wash  the  fish, 
trim  it  neatly,  by  taking  the  eyes  out 
(or,  better  still,  remove  the  head  and 
stew  it  for  stock),  the  gills  off,  and 
cutting  the  fins  evenly  round.  When 
di'ied,  lay  it  in  a cloth  for  a short  time, 
then  melt  some  clarified  fat  in  a baking 
tin ; flour  the  fish  well  on  both  sides, 
baste  it  thoroughly,  and  cook  in  a 
moderate  oven.  It  should  be  laid  on  a 
trivet,  like  a piece  of  meat,  if  a large 
fish.  When  the  thickest  part  is  white 
all  through,  serve,  first  sprinkling  over 
some  raspings  warmed  in  the  oven. 
Make  gravy  in  the  tin,  or  serve  Brown 
Sauce  with  it.  This  is  the  cheapest 
and  plainest  way  of  baking  plaice,  but 
very  good. 

For  other,  better  methods,  see  Had- 
dock, Sole,  and  Turbot. 

Plaice,  Boiled. — In  preparing 
the  fish,  wash  it  in  salt  and  water  with 
a little  vinegar.  Cut  a sht,  if  large,  | 


on  the  dark  side,  and  put  it  on  to  boil 
in  water  prepared  in  the  usual  way, 
white  side  up.  Boil  carefuUy,  or 
rather  keep  it  imder  boiling  point ; it 
cooks  in  a short  time,  and  soon  breaks 
if  not  watched.  When  done,  dish,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon,  and 
serve  a plain  sauce  with  it. 

We  would  recommend  steaming  in 
pieference  to  boiling,  where  suitable 
utensils  are  at  hand;  and  where  the 
method  is  not  practicable  for  a whole 
fish,  it  could  often  be  followed  if  the 
fish  were  cut  into  slices. 

Plaice,  Broiled  or  Grilled,  is 

excellent.  It  should  be  well  dried 
after  washing ; this  is  important,  and 
should  be  done  an  hour  or  two 
beforehand.  The  usual  modes  may  be 
followed  (see  Sole)  ; but  it  will  be 
firmer  and  fuller  of  flavour  if  un- 
skinned. Only  a small  fish  should  be 
thus  cooked. 

Plaice,  Fried. — This,  if  small, 
can  be  cooked  whole,  or  cut  into  slices 
an  inch  or  two  wide ; or  large  fish  can 
be  filleted  like  a sole,  but  is  better  not 
skinned.  The  black  skin  is  not  easy  to 
remove ; it  is  of  a very  gelatinous 
nature,  and  sticks  tightly.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  preferred  removed,  it  may  be 
done  more  easily  after  filleting,  each 
piece  being  held  on  a board  with  the 
left  hand,  while  a knife  is  passed 
between  the  black  skin  (next  the 
board)  and  the  flesh.  The  flesh  must 
then  be  smoothed  with  a knife.  Batter 
may  be  used,  if  not  skinned,  but  egg- 
ing and  crumbing  is  necessary  if 
skinned ; or,  owing  to  the  watery 
nature  of  the  fish,  it  is  sometimes  not 
so  crisp  as  it  might  be.  When  batter 
is  used  (and  this  is  more  economical  for 
a family)  the  fish  must  be  well  floured 
first,  and  the  batter  made  thick. 

Plaice,  with  Mushrooms.— 

Required  : two  pounds  of  plaice,  a pint 
of  fish  stock,  half  a pound  of  mush- 
rooms, seasoning,  thickening,  and 
butter. 

Wash  the  fish,  trim  it,  dry  it,  and 
cut  into  slices  an  inch  wide.  Make  the 
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stock  from  the  cuttings  with  the  usual 
additions  {see  Stocks),  and  strain  it  into 
a clean  pan.  Wash  and  break  up  the 
mushrooms,  or  cut  them  into  squares  ; 
fry  them  a little  in  a bit  of  butter,  then 
add  to  the  stock  with  a good  table- 
spoonful of  browned  flour.  I’ut  the 
fi.sh  in,  season  to  taste,  and  simmer  for 
twenty  min\ites  or  so  ; pile  it  in  a dish, 
and  pour  the  gravy  over.  It  must  be 
taken  up  carefully,  or  will  break.  A 
whole  lish  may  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way.  A boiled  plaice,  with  white 
mushroom  sauce ; or  a baked  one,  with 
brown  mushroom  sauce,  is  equally 
good  eating,  and  a change  from  the 
ordinary  ways  of  serving  ; and  brill,  or 
other  flat  fish,  are  very  good  so  served. 

Plaice,  with  Tomatoes, — iVIix 
together  a gill  of  fi.sh  stock,  a gill  of 
brown  sauce,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
tomato  conserve  ; cook  in  it  some  plaice 
prepanal  as  above — a pound  and  a half 
will  be  enough.  When  done,  serve 
with  the  sauee  over,  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley,  and  put  round  some 
small  tomatoes,  fried,  or  large  ones, 
sliced  and  grilled  {see  Tomatoes).  Other 
fish  may  be  thus  served. 

Prawns.  —These  are  delicious  fish, 
more  delicate  in  flavour  than  the 
shrimp,  and  larger.  They  vary  in  price, 
and  sometimes  reach  some  shillings  per 
dozen,  when  scai-ce  or  very  fine.  When 
fresh,  the  fish  are  firm  and  a good 
colour.  To  shell  prawns,  “ take  the 
head  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  tail  in 
the  left ; straighten  the  body  of  the 
prawn,  bring  the  thumbs  near  together, 
give  the  right  hand  a little  twist  to 
break  the  tail  shell,  then  draw  it  off  ; it 
will  leave  only  a small  piece  if  the 
right  twist  be  acquired.” 

Prawns,  Croquettes  of.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  freshly  shelled 
prawns  ; an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  a 
slight  seasoning  of  mace,  salt,  and 
cayenne  : a few  drops  of  anchovy- 
essence,  two  ounces  of  stale,  white 
bread,  a little  hot  cream,  a tablespoon- 
ful or  two  of  Bechamel  Maigre,  the 
y^olks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 


The  prawns  should  be  chopped,  then 
pounded  with  the  butter  and  seasoning; 
the  bread  soaked  in  just  enough  cream 
to  cover  it,  and  stirred  over  the  fire  for 
a few  minutes,  then  left  until  cold,  and 
pounded  w-ith  the  prawns  and  sauce, 
and  mixed  with  the  eggs ; put  in  with- 
out beating.  When  the  mass  is  smooth 
the  fingers  should  bo  floured,  and  the 
croquettes  formed  the  size  of  a walnut, 
into  round,  smooth  balls.  They’  must 
then  be  egged  and  bread  crumbed 
(another  egg  is  required  for  this),  left 
for  half  an  hour,  then  re-egged  and 
crumbed;  and  fried  in  a basket  in 
plenty  of  fat,  a delicate  brown  only. 
Dish  them  on  a border  of  potatoes,  or 
fried  broad,  and  pour  round  a little 
rich  Melted  Butter,  flavoured  with 
shi-imp  essence  and  lemon- juice;  a tea- 
spoonful of  each  to  a gill  and  a half. 
A small  border  only  is  needed.  The 
middle  should  he  filled  up  with  fried 
parsley’.  This  is  a very  delicate  dish ; 
it  can  be  served  as  an  entree.  Shrimps 
may’  be  used  in  the  same  way,  the 
quantity  being  increased  in  proportioq 
to  their  size. 

Prawns,  Curried,— After  shell, 
ing  the  prawns,  measure  them,  and 
make  fish  stock  with  the  shells  ; to  half 
a pint  of  prawns  allow  the  same 
measure  of  the  stock ; boil  it  with 
curry  paste,  &c.  {see  Curry  Sauce),  and 
after  it  is  sieved,  put  it  back  to  heat 
again ; add  the  prawns,  and  simmer  a 
short  time  in  the  sauce.  Serve  with 
boiled  rice. 

Prawns,  Tinned.— These  are  a 
real  delicacy’  at  a small  cost,  as  valuable 
for  garnishing  purposes  as  for  separate 
dishes.  Some  firms  pack  them  in  lined 
tins,  already  referred  to ; others  tie 
them  up  in  linen  bags  before  putting 
them  in  the  tins.  Many  recipes  for 
the  use  of  tinned  prawns  will  be  found 
in  various  chapters,  but  a hint  here 
may  be  useful ; when  they’  are  used  in 
the  place  of  fresh  ones,  by’  way  of 
example,  in  curry,  or  soup,  or  any 
other  dish  in  which  stock  would  be 
made  first  from  the  shells  of  the 
prawns,  as  there  are  no  shells  for  the 
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purpose  with  these,  additional  flavour 
must  be  given  to  the  compound.  A 
few  drops  of  essence  of  shrimps  or 
anchovies,  a morsel  of  fish  paste,  or  a 
filleted  anchovy,  will  all  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  prawns  should  not  be 
opened  long  before  they  are  used ; if 
left  lying  about,  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  flavour  suffers,  and  they  toughen. 

Prawns,  to  Dish, — Cover  a dish 
with  a serviette  ; put  a small  basin  or 
cup  on,  upside  down,  then  arrange  the 
fish  round  the  basin,  using  parsley 
freel}'  as  a garnish. 

Another  way. — Cut  thin  slices  from 
large  lemons  ; lay  them  on  a dish  with 
parsley  to  divide  them;  on  the  centre 
of  each  slice,  put  a small  pile  of  prawns, 
leaving  a margin  of  lemon  visible.  So 
simple  a dish  as  this  will  prove  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  some  considera- 
tion to  harmony  of  colours  ; this  costs 
but  little  more  than  a jumble  of  fish 
put  anyhow  on  a dish,  while  anybody 
may  prove  the  difference  of  the  effect. 
Prawns,  if  large,  can  also  be  placed 
round  a dish  of  cress,  or  any  plain 
salad.  Shrimps  may  be  served  in  the 
same  ways. 

For  other  dishes  from  prawns  see  the 
chapters  referred  to  under  Shrimps. 


Roach. — This  fish  inhabits  shallow, 
gently  fiowing  streams ; the  compact- 
ness of  the  flesh  is  supposed  to  have 
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given  rise  to  the  proverb  “ as  sound  as 
a roach ; ” it  weighs,  as  a rule,  under 
a pound  and  a half.  Frying  is  the 
best  way  of  cooking  it,  but  other 


methods  are  employed.  If  stewed  in 
brown  gravy  or  sauce,  it  is  very  palat- 
able ; or  it  can  be  baked,  if  well 
basted. 

Roach,  to  Pry. — Wash  and  dry 
the  fish,  handle  it  lightly,  and  roll  it  in 
flour ; then  fry  crisply,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  Serve  with  any  fish 
sauce,  or  with  cut  lemon  and  cayenne 
only. 

Rockling, — This  is  a genus  of  the 
cod  and  haddock  family ; several  species 
are  found  on  the  British  coast,  from 
the  “ mackerel  midge  ” of  an  inch  and 
a quarter,  to  the  largest,  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches.  None  are  of  great 
value,  as  they  decompose  quickly,  but 
when  quite  fresh  may  be  cooked  by 
the  usual  methods  and  sent  to  table,  or 
made  into  soup,  or  rather  stock  for  it. 

Rudd,  or  Red-eye.— This  fish 
is  found  in  lakes,  slow  rivers,  and  fens 
in  England  and  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  shorte^"  and  deeper  than 
the  roach,  which  it  resembles,  but  is 
said  to  be  better  eating.  The  fish  is  rich 
in  colour,  hence  its  name.  Cook  in  the 
same  way  as  Roach. 

Salmon, — The  salmon,  according 
to  Izaak  Walton,  is  the  king  of  fresh- 
water fish.  It  is  called  a river  fish, 
because  it  is  generally  caught  in  rivers, 
and  the  river  is  its  birthplace  ; but  the 
sea  is  its  home  and  its  pasture  ground, 
and  to  this  it  must  return  periodically 
to  renew  its  strength,  or  die.  In  fact, 
it  inhabits  fresh  and  salt  water  alter- 
nately, spending  its  winter  in  the  sea 
and  its  summer  in  the  river.  “ More- 
over, as  the  swallow  returns  to  the 
roof  or  shed  that  gave  it  shelter,  so 
does  the  salmon  to  the  gravelly  river’s 
bed  where  it  first  saw  the  light.”  This 
fact  has  been  repeatedly  proved,  and 
involves  important  consequences.  If 
all  the  salmon  in  a river  are  caught, 
the  river  wiU  be  from  that  time  salmon- 
less, unless  it  can  be  restocked  with 
young  salmon,  which,  after  being 
reared  in  it,  will  at  the  proper  age 
find  their  way  to  the  sea  and  return  to 
the  river. 
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Salmon  aro  never  found  in  warm 
latitudes.  They  aro  distributed  over 
the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  are 
abundant,  and  even  comparatively 
cheap,  in  some  parts  of  North  America. 
The  price  is  kept  up,  however,  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  fish  is  packed 
in  ice,  and  sent  long  distances  by  rail. 
The  flesh  of  the  salmon  is  rich  and 
delicious  in  flavour ; few  people  have 
ever  tasted  it  in  perfection,  that  is, 
before  it  has  “ lost  a tide.”  There  is 
then,  between  the  flakes,  a white, 
crwimy  substance,  very  highly  es- 
teemed ; in  a day  or  two  this  disap- 
pears, and  the  flesh  is  less  delicate  in 
flavour,  though  said  by  some  to 
become  more  digestible.  Many,  how- 
ever, hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and 
assert  that  the  oily  taste  of  fish  that 
has  been  caught  a couple  of  days,  is 
really  duo  to  the  fact  that  decomposi- 
tion has  set  in,  and  that  it  is  loss  likely 
to  agri’o  than  when  quite  fresh.  Few  of 
us,  unfortunately,  can  test  this  point, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  salmon 
is  always  more  or  less  rich,  and  very 
satisfying,  and  should  be  eaten  in 
moderation. 

In  addition  to  the  following,  recipes 
for  salmon  will  be  found  in  other 
chapters.  {See  Inde.\.) 

The  price  of  salmon  is  very  uncer- 
tain ; when  at  its  cheapest,  it  is  seldom 
below  lOd.  or  Is.  ; and  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  often  3s.  or  more  per 
pound. 

Salmon,  Boiled.— For  a plainly 
boiled  dish  allow  five  ounces  of  salt  to 
the  gallon  of  water ; let  it  boil,  skim 
well,  and  prepare  the  fish  by  scaling 
and  cleaning  it ; put  it  in  the  water, 
and  at  once  reduce  the  temperature  by 
drawing  the  pan  aside  ; cook  evenly  and 
slowlj'  until  done.  A thick  piece  may 
take  as  much  as  twenty  minutes  for 
each  pmmd ; a thin  piece  may  be  done 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  ; so 
long  as  it  sticks  to  the  bone,  or  looks 
raw  in  the  part  next  the  bone,  it  is  not 
ready  to  dish ; but  as  soon  as  the  same 
appearance  of  opaque,  cooked  flesh 
throughout  is  perceptible,  it  should  be 


taken  up ; it  loses  flavour  otherwise. 
The  middle,  and  thick  end  of  the  tail  are 
the  parts  usually  chosen  from  a large 
fish ; or  the  head  and  shoulders,  which  is 
cheaper  ; some  prefer  the  tail  end,  it  is 
sold  at  loss  per  pound  than  the  middle 
cuts.  A small  fish  is  often  boiled 
whole;  then  great  care  is  needed,  or 
the  tail  will  break  before  the  middle  is 
done.  Dish  the  fish  on  a napkin  as 


Fig.  4t5. — Carvino  Salmon. 


shown  in  the  engraving,  and  garnish 
with  lemon  and  parsley.  Serve  any 
suitable  sauce,  anchovy,  shrimp, 
cucumber,  &c.,  with  it,  and  hand  round 
a dish  of  dressed  cucumber.  To  carve 
the  fish,  cut  through  from  a to  b ; 
make  cross  cuts  (as  shown)  from  cto  d; 
the  former  cut  takes  the  thick,  and  the 
latter,  the  thin  part ; a portion  of  each 
should  be  given  to  each  person.  In 
the  case  of  a very  large  fish,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  make  one  or  more  cuts, 
parallel  with  a and  b. 

Salmon,  Boiled  in  Court 
Bouillon. — Court  Bouillon,  and 
follow  the  recipe  in  making  it,  using  a 
gill  onlt/  of  wine  (no  vinegar)  to  a 
quart  of  water.  Then  cook  the  fish 
as  above  directed.  Salmon  thus  pre- 
pared is  generally  coated  with  sauce, 
and  served  on  a Puree  of  Cucumber  ; 
or  a Tomato  Puree  may  be  put  under 
it,  and  a good  tomato  sauce  poured 
over : one  made  by  cooking  ripe 

tomatoes  in  fish  stock  and  light  wine 
to  cover,  then  sieving,  and  boiling 
up  with  a rather  high  seasoning 
and  a little  glaze,  is  suitable.  It 
should  be  coloured  with  cannine, 
and  boiled  until  well  reduced.  This 
makes  a very  excellent  dish.  Crimped 
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salmon  may  be  boiled  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  ways  ; it  is  considered  more 
digestible  than  uncrimped  salmon; 
sometimes  the  slices  are  wrapped  in 
buttered  muslin,  but  where  there  is  a 
drainer  to  the  kettle  this  is  not  neces- 
sary ; in  fact,  grease  should  be  avoided. 

Salmon  Cutlets,  Grilled.— 

Take  slices  of  an  inch  and  a half  thick ; 
brush  them  with  oil,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  mignonette  pepper ; leave 
them  for  an  hour,  then  wrap  them  in 
white  paper,  oiled  well.  The  gridiron 
must  be  rubbed  with  oil  and  heated. 
Lay  the  cutlets  on,  with  a little  space 
between.  Put  close  to  the  fire  (it  must 
be  clear),  turn  in  a minute,  then  raise 
the  gridiron,  and  turn  every  two  or 
three  minutes ; they  w ill  take  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  must  be  brushed 
over  with  oil  each  time  of  turning.  They 
should  be  a nice  brown  when  done, 
and  quite  crisp  to  the  touch.  Take 
about  five  slices  for  a nice  dish,  which 
should  be  hot,  and  covered  with  a dish 
paper.  If  a hot  sauce  is  liked,  a 
piquant  one  is  best ; or  a pat  of 
anchovy,  Maitre  d’Hotel,  or  other 
kind  of  butter  may  be  put  on  them. 
See  also  Sauce  Herbace,  Sauce  Her- 
bage Au  Parmesan,  and  Sauce  for 
Salmon. 

Salmon  Cutlets,  Savoury.— 

Cut  the  slices  half  an  inch  thick  ; skin 
and  bone  them,  then  flour  them,  and 
dip  them  into  beaten  egg;  next  coat 
them  with  bread  crumbs,  made  savoury 
by  adding  to  half  a pint  the  following 
ingredients ;— a saltspoonful  each  of 
white  pepper,  powdered  thyme,  and 
grated  lemon  peel ; a pinch  of  ground 
nutmeg  and  cayenne,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley.  Let 
them  lie  for  an  hour,  then  give  them  a 
second  coating  of  egg  and  crumbs,  and 
broil,  grill,  or  fry  them.  Serve  with 
Tartars,  or  other  piquant  sauce,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley.  For  break- 
fast, luncheon,  or  dinner. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of. — Fillets  of 
salmon  differ  from  salmon  cutlets  in 
this  ; that  in  the  latter  the  fish  is  cut 


into  slices  through  the  bone,  but  in  the 
former  the  flesh  is  raised  from  the 
bone  by  means  of  a knife  slipped  along 
the  spine.  When  the  separation  is 
effected,  the  skin  is  removed,  and  the 
fish  is  cut  into  neat  pieces  of  any  shape 
and  thickness  that  may  be  desired, 
though  they  are  not  often  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick. 

Salmon,  Fillets  of.  Fried.— 

Fillets  are  excellent  if  egged  and 
crumbed,  and  fried  in  the  usual  way. 
They  are  nicer  if  the  crumbs  are 
seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
herbs . Any  of  the  fish  sauces  may  be 
served  with  them,  a good  brown 
piquant  is  perhaps  best. 

Fillets  of  salmon  are  also  very  good 
stewed  in  brown  sauce  or  Matelote 
Sauce.  It  is  best  to  steam  or  parboil 
them,  then  finish  them  in  the  sauce, 
seasoning  with  lemon  juice,  anchovy, 
cayenne,  and  a little  sherry. 

Salmon  in  Cases,  d la  Barri- 
COtte. — Take  the  skin  and  bone  from 
a pound  of  salmon,  the  tail  end ; cook 
it  by  parboiling  in  the  ordinary  wa5q 
then  drain  it  from  the  water,  and  lay 
it  in  a flat  tin,  with  a spoonful  or  two 
of  light  wine,  and  a buttered  paper 
over  the  top.  Finish  it  in  the  oven, 
or  on  the  hot  plate,  basting  often  with 
the  wine.  "V^en  done,  leave  until 
cold,  then  flake  it,  and  season  nicely, 
and  mix  with  it  some  thick  mayonnaise 
and  a dozen  or  so  of  chopped  shrimps. 
Half  fill  some  small  oval  china  cases 
with  the  fish,  then  add  a layer  of  sauce 
{see  Anchovy  Cream  or  Lobster 
Cream,  under  Cold  Sauces).  Make  the 
surface  smooth,  and  put  here  and  there 
a morsel  of  green  garnish — capers, 
chervil  leaves,  or  small  cress.  Next 
cut  some  ovals  from  aspic  jelly  poured 
in  a tin  to  set;  these  should  be  rather 
smaller  than  the  cases,  so  that  an 
edging  of  the  sauce  will  show.  Lay 
these  ovals,  one  on  each  case,  quite 
flat,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  oval  put 
a round  of  tomato  aspic,  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Dish  on  a lace  paper,  and 
serve  as  an  entree,  or  fora  cold  collation. 
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Salmon  in  Jelly. — Required : two 
pounds  of  salmon,  a pint  and  a half  of 
liquid  aspic,  seasoning,  and  garnish  as 
below,  and  a nicely  dressed  salad  [nee 
Salads  and  Gaknishes). 

Boil  the  fish,  skin  it,  and  divide  it 
into  flakes ; boil  three  or  four  eggs 
hard,  cut  the  white  of  one  into  long 
thin  strips,  and  sieve  tho  yolk ; cut  the 
rest  into  slices ; wash  a handful  of 
small  cress,  with  a little  tarragon  and 
chervil,  shred  the  tarragon,  and  di-y 
all  well.  Line  a plain  mould  thinly, 
sides  and  bottom,  with  aspic  ; put  in  a 
pattern  some  slices  of  egg,  with  a few 
shrimps,  and  some  of  tho  salad  ; j)ut  at 
the  sides,  an  inch  up  the  mould,  the 
strips  of  egg,  curling  them  round,  with 
a shrimp  or  bit  of  green  in  the  middle  ; 
pour  aspic  to  set  the  bottom  garnish, 
and  lay  in  pieces  of  fish  an  inch  deep ; 
then  put  in  more  jelly,  and  let  it  set. 
Then  fill  up  the  mould,  loosely,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fish,  eggs,  salad,  &c., 
and  add  the  jelly.  Leave  until  firm, 
turn  out,  and  serve  a dressed  salad 
round  the  base.  Tho  sieved  yolk 
should  be  sprinkled  amongst  the  gar- 
nish. This  is  a nice  dish  for  luncheon 
in  hot  weather,  or  for  out-door  gather- 
ings. It  may  be  made  more  elaborate 
by  increasing  the  garnishing.  If. 
carried  all  up  the  sides  of  the  mould, 
lobster  coral,  prawns,  &c.,  being  mi.xed 
in  with  the  eggs,  it  is  verj'  effective ; 
but  made  just  as  above  it  is  compara- 
tively inexpensive  and ' very  pretty. 
Some  shredded  cucumber  and  capers 
may  be  mixed  in  with  the  rest,  and 
dressed  cucumber  served  with  it.  The 
ingredients  must  all  be  ready  before 
commencing,  and  the  fish  quite  cold 

Salmon  Mayonnaise.— For  a 

large  party,  a cut  from  the  middle  will 
furnish  a handsome  dish,  say  from  four 
to  six  pounds  of  fish  ; it  should  be 
boiled  and  skinned,  then  left  intact 
and  dished,  and  be  well  coated  with 
thick  mayonnaise,  flavoured  with  an- 
chovy^  essence.  The  garnish  is  the  next 
consideration ; some  sliced  cucumber 
{see  Cucumber  por  Garnish)  in  a 
row  down  the  centre,  with  prawns. 


capers,  and  small  salad,  is  suitable 
and  effective.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  garnishing  mayonnaise, 
anything  of  a non-edible  kind  should  bo 
avoided,  or  waste  follows : for  instance, 
if  sprigs  of  raw  jiarsley  were  put  on, 
they  would  be  left  on  the  plates,  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  sauce  sticking  to 
them.  "VVe  mention  this  because  wo 
have  scon  it  done.  On  the  dish,  round 
the  fish,  craj'fish  or  prawns  may  be 
used,  with  green  salad,  and  fancy 
blocks  of  aspic.  Raw  tomatoes,  sliced, 
and  coated  with  white  or  green  mayon- 
naise, then  sprinkled  with  lobster  coral 
or  chopped  lax  (Norwegian  salmon), 
are  effective,  and  may  be  freely  used, 
together  with  fancy  shapes  of  beet- 
root, slices  of  lemon,  and  sprigs  of 
watercress  or  chervil.  Any  small  salad 
should  be  lightly  seasoned  with  oil  and 
vinegar  in  the  usual  way  {see  Salads), 
but  much  liquid  must  be  avoided.  In 
hot  weather,  leave  the  dish  on  ice  until 
the  instant  of  serving;  to  be  enjoyed 
in  perfection  it  must  be  cold.  For 
the  various  adjuncts,  see  Index. 

Salmon  Peel. — This  is  the  name 
given  to  an  inferior  variety  of  salmon, 
which  seldom  reaches  more  than  a few 
pounds  in  weight ; it  should  be  dressed 
like  ordinary  salmon.  On  account  of 
its  size  it  is  generally  cooked  whole, 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  To 
truss  it  in  this  form,  thread  a large 
needle  with  twine,  pass  it  through  the 
eyes  and  under  the  jaw,  tie  it  securely, 
then  run  the  needle  through  the  thick 
part  of  the  tail,  and  out  again  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  tie  the  thread 
tightly. 

Salmon  Pickled.— Salmon, 
Spiced. 

Salmon  Quenelles. Lobster 
Quenelles.  Use  raw  salmon  in  place 
of  cooked  lobster ; omit  the  cream ; the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  are  the  same,  so 
is  the  method.  Thick  white  sauce  will 
do  instead  of  bechamel. 

To  poach  these,  or  any  other  quen- 
elles, have  a saute  pan  ready,  slightly 
buttered  ; if  they  are  not  to  be  shaped 
with  a spoon,  or  moulded,  use  a forcing 
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bag  with  a plain  pipe  ; any  size,  from 
a pea  upwards  ; pour  in  boiling  •water 
to  just  cover,  then  draw  aside,  after 
it  has  boiled  up  again,  and  leave  to 
simmer  only  until  firm.  Small  ones 
take  four  to  six  minutes  ; large  ones 
eight  to  ten ; and  good  sized  quenelles, 
fifteen  minutes. 

Always  rinse  them  in  .clean,  hot 
water  before  serving  ; and  if  fish  stock 
is  used,  see  that  it  is  quite  clear.  They 
want  rinsing,  whether  stock  or  water 
is  employed  for  the  cooking. 

Salmon,  Scalloped. — For  this 
we  will  suppose  some  boiled  salmon, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment,  green 
peas,  to  be  at  hand,  and  a little  sauce, 
anchovy,  or  something  similar ; a tasty 
dish  can  be  had  from  the  fragments, 
by  following  these  directions.  Grease 
some  scallop  shells,  and  line  them  with 
a thin  layer  of  potato  pastry.  Flake 
the  salmon,  and  mix  it  with  the  sauce ; 
if  not  enough  to  moisten,  add  a little 
thickened  milk,  it  should  be  a thick 
mince  ; the  fish  may  be  cut  up  small  if 
preferred;  put  a spoonful  over  the 
potato,  then  convert  the  peas  into  a 
puree  {see  recipes).  Put  some  of  this 
over  the  salmon,  and  cover  with  more 
potato  pastry.  Brush  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  dredge  with  fine  crumbs,  and 
bake  brown  in  a quick  oven.  Pile  up 
on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley. 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of 
varying  these  ; the  tins  can  be  coated 
with  crumbs,  and  lined  with  rice,  first 
cooked,  or  with  macaroni ; the  fish 
and  peas  go  next,  then  more  rice  or 
macaroni,  with  crumbs  on  the  top ; 
with  the  top  layer  of  either,  a little 
sauce  should  be  mixed,  and  the  scallops 
are  best  heated  in  a shallow  tin  of 
boiling  water,  and  just  browned  in  the 
oven  or  near  the  fire.  Instead  of 
peas,  some  cucumber  puree  may  be 
used,  and  if  sauce  has  to  be  made  pur- 
posely, a piquant  one  wiU  be  found 
Very  good  if  the  cucumber  has  been 
Used. 

Salmon,  Smoked. — This  is  a 
great  delicacy,  and  may  be  served  as  a 


breakfast  dish,  or  a hot  savoury.  It  is 
also  a great  favourite  with  many  when 
cut  into  the  thinnest  possible  slices 
and  served  raw.  Recipes  are  given  in 
the  chapters  on  Savouries  and  Salads. 
Smoked  salmon  varies  in  price  and 
quality ; the  best  is  often  sold  at  from 
two  to  three  shillings  per  pound,  or 
higher  still  when  very  scarce. 

Salmon,  Spiced.— Take  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fish  was  boiled  a 
pint,  with  the  same  measure  of  good 
malt  vinegar,  six  cloves,  a blade  of 
mace,  twelve  black  peppercorns,  six 
allspice  berries,  a bay  leaf,  and  a strip 
of  lemon  peel.  Boil  aU.  together  and 
skim  ; put  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
pour  it  over  the  cooked  fish,  from  three 
to  six  pounds  according  to  thickness, 
which  it  should  thoroughly  cover  in 
every  part.  Set  it  in  a cold  place,  and 
when  quite  cold,  cover  it.  It  will 
keep  some  days.  This  makes  a good 
salad,  or  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
some  of  the  liquor.  To  some  palates 
it  is  pleasanter  if  two-thirds  fish  water, 
and  one  third  vinegar  be  used. 

Salmon,  Pickled. — This  is  less  highly 
seasoned  than  the  above,  and  no 
butter  need  be  put  in.  The  fish 
liquor  and  vinegar  should  be  used  in 
equal  parts,  with  a few  peppercorns,  a 
clove  or  two,  and  a bay-leaf  to  each 
quart.  Good  vinegar  should  be  used 
in  all  such  dishes,  or  the  fish  flavour 
is  quite  spoiled. 

Salmon,  Tinned. — To  serve  this 
plainly,  take  the  pieces  from  the  tin 
as  neatly  as  possible  (the  salmon  cut- 
lets in  tins  are  generally  but  little 
broken,  and  may  be  removed  almost 
whole),  and  pile  them  dome-shaped  on 
a dish,  with  a garnish  of  green  round 
the  base.  Vinegar,  both  plain  and 
flavoured,  should  be  sent  to  table, 
tarragon  ■vinegar  is  a suitable  accom. 
paniment ; also  black  pepper  and 
cayenne.  As  a rule,  the  fish  is  pre- 
ferred free  from  the  liquor  in  the  tins. 
If  required  hot,  put  the  tins  in  boiling 
water  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then 
drain,  and  put  the  fish  on  a hot  dish. 
Garnish  as  for  ordinary  boiled  salmon. 
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Salmon,  Tinned,  with  Maca- 
roni.— Take  half  a pound  of  boiled 
macaroni,  a tin  of  salmon,  half  a pint 
of  plain  anchovy  sauce,  some  bread 
crumbs,  and  herbs,  with  seasoning  to 
taste. 

A dish  that  can  be  sent  to  table  is 
wanted ; it  should  be  greased  and  lined 
with  crumbs,  then  filled  with  thick 
layers  of  macaroni,  moistened  with 
hot  fish  stock  or  milk,  and  thin  layers 
of  the  fish,  divided  into  flakes,  each 
laver  to  be  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
s;ilt,  and  parsley  or  other  herbs ; a 
morsel  of  scjilded  onion,  finely  minced, 
is  liked  by  some  with  fish  dishes  of 
this  sort.  The  anchovy  sauce  should 
be  poured  over  all ; the  top  layer 
should  consist  of  macaroni,  well  coated 
with  crumbs.  Pour  a little  butter 
over,  and  bake  quickly  until  brown. 
Wlien  the  oven  is  too  fierce,  a dish  of 
this  sort  should  be  set  in  a tin  of  hot 
water  in  the  oven  until  hot,  and  the 
water  taken  away  in  time  for  it  to 
brown.  This  is  very  savourj' ; a little 
fish  goes  a long  way  thus  treated. 

Salmon  Trout. — This  varies  in 
size  from  three-quarters  of  a pound  to 
two  to  three  pounds  ; it  is  a delicate 
fish,  and  may  be  dressed  according  to 
the  recipes  given  both  for  salmon  and 
trout ; boiling  is  the  least  agreeable 
mode.  The  flesh  varies  in  colour ; the 
large  fish  are  the  whiter  and  the  least 
prized ; the  smaller,  although  red,  are 
not  so  red  as  salmon ; the  colour  of 
the  throat  inside  is  generally  indicative 
of  that  of  the  whole  fish  ; the  redder 
it  is  the  more  it  is  valued. 

Salmon,  with  Lobster  Cream. 

— Kequired:  four  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  from  the  tail  end  of  a salmon  of 
moderate  size  ; some  lobster  cream  (see 
Lobster,  Creamed),  and  garnish,  &c., 
as  below. 

Take  the  skin  and  bone  from  the 
slices  of  fish,  lay  them  in  a saute  pan, 
buttered,  with  a glass  of  light  wine 
and  a little  lemon  juice;  put  a buttered 
paper  over,  and  cook  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  ; then  drain,  and  laj'  them  on 
a hot  dish.  Boil  the  liquor  in  the  pan  ) 


quickly  to  rcKiuce  it ; pour  it  over  the 
fish,  then  fill  the  centre  cavity  (left  bj' 
the  removal  of  the  bone)  of  each  slice 
with  the  lobster  cream.  Garnish  the 
centre  of  the  dish  with  watercress, 
dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and 
mijpionette  pepper ; and  put  a little 
sprig  of  cress  in  the  centre  of  each 
piece  of  fish.  Serve  as  dressed  fish,  or 
an  entree.  This  is  equally  good  when 
cold. 

Salmon,  with  Tomatoes. — 

Cook  the  fish  in  the  above  way,  there 
should  be  five  or  six  slices.  When  cooked , 
arrange  them  nicely  on  the  dish,  reduce 
the  liquor  as  above,  and  mix  with  it 
the  pulp  of  some  ripe  tomatoes,  sieved, 
enough  to  fill  a quarter  pint  measure ; 
put  this  in  a saucepan,  add  a piece  of 
glaze  the  size  of  a nut,  a good  seasoning 
of  cayenne  and  French  mustard,  a little 
salt  and  carmine ; when  thiek,  fill  the 
cutlets,  first  putting  a crouton  in  the 
cavity.  Fill  up  the  centre  and  outer 
edge  of  the  dish  with  a salad  of 
cucumber  and  tomatoes  (see  Salads)  ; 
garnish  with  prawns  or  shrimps,  and 
serve  as  an  entree. 

Sardines. — The  best  are  the  small 
sardines  caught  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence in  France.  From  a thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  fishing  smacks  are 
engaged  in  catching  these  fish  off  the 
coast  of  Brittany  from  June  to  the 
middle  of  October  of  each  year.  The 
French  often  cure  sardines  in  red  brine, 
and  when  thus  prepared  designate 
them  anchoisees  or  anchovied  sardines. 
These  are  packed  in  vessels  previously 
used  for  holding  wine,  and  exported 
to  the  Levant.  When  quite  fresh 
sardines  are  considered  excellent ; they 
entirely  lose  their  flavour,  and  become 
quite  insipid  if  kept  for  any  length  of 
time. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Italy 
and  France  sardine  fishing  takes  place 
in  the  summer  months.  The  fish  are 
cured  by  washing  in  salt  water,  sprink- 
ling with  salt,  removing  the  head, 
gills,  &c.,  washing  again,  drying  in 
the  sun  and  wind,  steeping  in  boiling 
olive  oil,  draining,  and  packing  in 
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small  square  tin  boxes ; the  boxes  are 
filled  up  with  oil,  the  lid  is  soldered 
on,  and  the  box  is  exposed  for  a short 
time  to  the  action  of  steam  or  hot 
water.  These  cured  sardines  are 
largely  exported  to  various  countries, 
where  they  are  considered  a delicacy. 
The  real  sardine  resembles  a small 
pilchard ; but  many  of  the  fish  cured 
as  sardines  are  not  genuine  ; they  are 
either  sprats,  pilchards,  or  small 
herrings.  Sprats  are  said  to  be  very 
largely  used,  and  sent  out  from  our 
own  country,  and  reimported  as 
sardines.  The  best  way  of  getting  the 
genuine  article  is  to  buy  of  good  firms 
and  pay  a fair  price.  In  addition  to 
many  savouries,  in  subsequent  chapters, 
giving  various  methods  of  serving  this 
popular  fish,  and  for  which  Index, 
we  append  a recipe  for  , 

Sardines,  Curried.— Eequired  : 
a tin  of  sardines,  a dessertspoonful  each 
of  curry  paste  and  fine  rice  fiour,  a 
few  bay-leaves,  and  a little  hot 
chutney. 

Pour  the  oil  from  the  tin  into  a pan, 
and  put  the  fish  on  a dish  in  the  oven, 
ready  for  serving.  Mix  the  rice  flour 
with  water  to  a paste ; add  it  and 
the  other  materials  to  the  oil,  stir,  and 
boil  up  ; then  take  out  the  bay-leaves, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish.  Rice, 
boiled  as  for  other  curries,  should  ac- 
company this.  It  is  a good  breakfast 
dish. 

Pilchards  in  tins  may  be  curried 
similarly. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  ingredients 
above  named,  three  or  four  taUespoon- 
fuls  of  brown  sauce.  This  produces  a 
milder  curry,  and  one  which  agrees 
better  with  some  than  a dish  in  which 
oil  only  forms  the  foundation. 

Sardines,  to  Serve. — They  are 
generally  served  from  the  tins  in 
which  they  are  preserved,  but  may  be 
vastly  improved  if  put  into  fresh  oil, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  lightly  dredged 
with  cayenne.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  any  sardines  left  over  from 
a meal  should  be  well  covered  with 
fresh"  oil,  and  set  in  a cool  place. 


Sardines,  Various. — In  addi 
tion  to  the  best  known  kind  preserved 
in  oil,  there  are  ‘ ‘ sardines  in  tomatoes,” 
“ sardines,  boneless,”  and  “ sardines, 
smoked.”  The  sardines  in  tomatoes  are 
excellent  just  as  they  are ; but  the 
“ boneless  ” may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage in  sandwiches  and  other  savouries; 
while  the  “ smoked  ” are  of  delicious 
flavour,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
be  less  rich  than  the  plain  kinds. 
They  are  particularly  good  as  a break- 
fast snack,  if  seasoned  well,  and 
warmed  up,  then  served  on  hot  toast 
or  fried  bread.  Sardine  paste  is  useful 
for  sandwiches,  &c.  It  is  sold  in  small 
tins,  the  price  of  ordinary  potted  meats 
and  fish. 

Scad  (or  Horse  Mackerel).— 

This  fish  is  found  on  the  south-western 
shores  of  Europe,  but  is  rare  in  the 


Fig.  47. — Scad. 


north ; it  appears  in  large  shoals,  and 
is  caught  in  immense  quantities,  and 
salted,  in  which  state  it  is  in  demand 
as  an  article  of  food.  Its  flavour  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  mackerel. 

Scalloped  Fish  d la  Cardinal. 

— Required  : half  a pint  of  Sauce  a la 
Cardinal,  an  egg,  a pound  of  raw, 
white  fish,  and  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
below. 

Bone  the  fish ; steam  it ; skin  it 
while  hot,  and  flake  it  nicely ; any 
white,  flat  fish  does,  or  whiting  or 
haddock.  Add  it  to  the  sauce,  made  as 
directed  in  the  recipe,  but  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  arrowroot.  Butter  a 
fireproof  china  dish ; put  some  bread- 
crumbs at  the  bottom;  put  a little 
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chopped  parsley  next,  then  the  fish 
mixture,  with  more  crumbs,  and  brush 
them  over  with  clarified  butter.  Put 
it  in  a moderate  oven  until  light 
brown  on  the  top.  Beat  up  the  white 
of  the  egg  to  a froth,  add  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a little  carmine,  and  put 
it  from  a bag  with  a small  rose  pipe, 
in  any  desired  pattern  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  fish.  Set  the  dish  over 
a vessel  of  boiling  water  for  a minute 
or  two,  and  hold  a salamander  over 
the  top ; it  must  not  be  very  hot, 
the  egg  wants  cooking  as  well  as 
slightly  browning.  Last  thing,  put  a 
few  small,  prettily-shaped  croutons 
about  the  dish,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper. 

Scallop. — This  is  a fish  somewhat 
similcir  to  an  oyster  in  shape,  but 
larger ; it  tastes  rather  like  a crab. 
It  may  be  served  in  various  ways,  and 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  fish 
pies.  The  deep  shells  should  be  pre- 


Fio.  48. — Scallop. 


served,  as  they  are  useful  for  sending 
“ scalloped  fish  ” to  table  ; any  kind 
may  be  prepared  and  served  in  them. 
We  would  add  that  scallops,  when  not 
in  good  condition,  are  most  objection- 
able in  flavour,  and  also  very  unwhole- 
some. Cost,  about  a penny  each. 

Scallops,  Scalloped. — Take  the 
scallops  as  fresh  as  possible ; open,  and 
take  them  from  the  shells ; trim  away 
the  black  part,  leaving  only  the 
yellow  and  white,  rinse  them  in  water 
and  a drop  of  lemon  juice,  drain,  and 
di’y  them ; then  cut  them  up.  Brush 
and  dry  the  deep  shells,  butter  the 
insides,  and  sprinkle  them  with  grated 
or  sieved  bread-crumbs  ; mix  the  fish 


with  a third  their  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs, some  chopped  parsley,  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  (to  a 
dozen  scallops)  a gill  or  so  of  melted 
butter,  or  any  white  sauce.  This  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  scallops  prepared 
with  dry  crumbs.  Fill  the  shells, 
level  the  surface,  and  squeeze  a little 
lemon  juice  over  each;  di-edge  with 
more  crumbs,  and  pour  clarified  butter 
over,  then  bake  brown  in  a sharp  oven 
or  before  the  fire.  The  shells  can  be 
used  again.  To  stew  scallops,  follow 
the  recipes  for  other  shell  fish. 

Shad  . — This  is  a salt  water  fish, 
more  used  in  France  than  here.  It 
varies  in  price,  btit  when  plentiful  is 
usually  cheap.  It  may  he  cooked  by 
boiling,  baking,  frying,  stewing,  &c. 
Abroad,  it  is  often  stewed  in  the 
lightest  wines  of  the  country,  and 
served  covered  in  bechamel;  a very 
good  dish  is  the  result. 

Shad,  Boiled. — Stuff  a small 
fish  with  either  of  the  usual  fish  force- 
meats (plain  herb  answers  very  well) ; 
sew  it  up,  and  score  the  flesh  a few 
times ; brush  with  oil,  lemon  juice, 
and  caj'enne,  and  cover  with  greased 
paper ; cook  before  a gentle  fire ; or, 
prepare  it  in  just  the  same  wa}',  and 
bake.  Serve  with  sharp  brown  sauce, 
or  sorrel  puree.  Larger  fish  should  be 
divided  for  boiling. 

Shad,  Fried. — Slice  and  dry  the 
fish,  also  the  roe ; egg  and  crumb  the 
slices,  and  fry  brown  ; serve  the  slices 
garnished  with  roe.  Brown  Sauce 
should  go  with  this ; a very  delicious 
one  is  Brown  Mushroom,  less  known 
perhaps  as  a fish  concomitant  than  it 
deserves.  The  next  best  is  Caper,  or  a 
nice  brown  sauce,  flavoured  with  good 
mushroom  ketchup  ; and  we  may  here 
remark  that  while  pure  ketchup  is  a 
valuable  sauce,  some  of  the  compounds 
sold  by  the  name,  are  sufficient  to  spoil 
any  dish.  If  not  home  made,  the  best 
only  should  be  bought. 

Shrimps. — The  best  known  are 
the  brown  and  red ; the  former  is  the 
more  highly  flavoured;  the  red,  or 
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rather  the  pink  shrimp,  is  slimmer  and 
usually  smaller  than  the  brown.  When 
freshly  boiled  the  shrimp  is  tasty, 
forms  a cheap  relish,  and  may  he  used 
in  many  dishes.  Stale  fish  are  not 
digestible  ; if  they  are  clammy  to  the 
touch,  and  give  out  an  unmistakable 
smell,  of  a pungent  kind,  they  should 
be  discarded.  For  various  dishes  from 
shrimps,  see  Sauces,  Hons  d’QEuvkes, 
Salads,  Savoukies,  Pastry,  and 
F ORCEMEATS.  To  sheU  shrimps  quickly 
is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed. 
For  brown  shrimps,  “ take  the  head 
between  the  right  finger  and  thumb, 
and  with  the  left  finger  and  thumb- 
nail raise  on  each  side  the  shell  of  the 
tail  nearest  to  the  head,  pinch  the  tail, 
and  the  shell  will  come  away.  ” If  at 
all  stale,  they  will  not  shell  easily. 
To  shell  red  ones,  see  Prawns. 

Skate. — This  is  of  the  ray  tribe, 
is  good  and  wholesome,  and  is  fairly 


cheap  as  a rule.  It  is  more  highly 
valued  in  France  than  in  England. 
The  young  fish  are  called  maids,  and 


are  very  delicate.  Skate  is  generally 
skinned,  however  it  is  to  he  dressed  ; 
its  fiavour  is  improved  by  crimping, 
but  it  will  not  keep  so  well ; in  cool 
weather,  uncrimped,  it  may  he  kept 
for  a couple  of  days.  The  brown  side 
should  look  healthy,  and  the  under  side 
of  a creamy  whiteness.  It  varies  much 
in  quality,  and  if  bad  or  out  of  season, 
is  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  of  the 
finny  tribe.  The  larger  fish  are  more 
economical,  having  more  flesh  in  pro- 
portion to  gristle.  The  very  young  ones 
are  excellent  crimped  and  fried.  The 
liver  of  the  fish  is  valued  ; it  is  boiled 
and  added  to  the  sauce  very  often. 
Average  cost,  6d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Skate,  Boiled. — If  boiled  in 
Court  Bouillon,  the  skate  is  prefer- 
ably left  unskinned ; when  done,  the 
black  skin  should  be  taken  off.  The 
fish  should  be  cut  into  square  pieces, 
some  thick,  and  some  from  the  thin 
part ; the  latter,  of  course,  take  the 
shorter  time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  minutes.  As  to  the  heat  of  the 
water,  many  assert  that  for  skate  cold 
water  is  indispensable ; others  hold 
the  opposite  opinion;  we  recommend 
that  the  water  he  boiling  to  start  with, 
and  reduced  at  once  to  simmering 
point.  When  the  fish  is  done,  drain, 
and  pour  Black  Butter  all  over  it. 

Skate,  Crimped. — This  is  gener- 
ally sold  in  slices  with  a bit  of  liver  in 
each,  tied  or  fastened  in  a roll.  These 
may  be  cooked  as  they  are,  or  cut  into 
narrower  strips,  and  refastened.  They 
should  he  put  into  cold  water  to  cover, 
with  a little  vinegar  and  salt  for  an 
hour  before  boiling,  then  drained,  after 
boiling  as  above  directed,  and  served 
with  the  same  sauce,  or  brown  caper 
sauce. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  delicate 
gating.  Have  ready  enough  fish  stock 
to  cover  the  fish ; to  a quart,  add  half 
a tablespoonful  each  of  salt  and 
lemon  juice,  a sliced  carrot  and  an 
onion,  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  and 
a sprig  of  parsley.  Boil  it  up,  skim 
well,  lay  in  the  fish,  and  cook  gently. 
Dish  the  fish  in  a pile,  and  pour  over 
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it  tomato  or  parsley  sauce,  or  melted 
butter,  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  and 
herbal  vinegar.  The  fish  liquor  may 
be  used  for  soup  or  souchet. 

Skate,  Curried.— Make  a pint  of 
Cuuuv  Sauce  ; when  hot,  add  a pound 
or  more  of  skate  cut  into  inch  squares, 
or  a trifle  larger.  In  making  the 
sauce,  use  stock  made  from  the  trim- 
mings of  the  skate.  Boil  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  taking  care  the  fish  does 
not  fall  to  pieces : add  to  the  sauce  a 
little  tomato  conserve,  or  sauce,  and  a 
spoonful  of  any  nice  flavoured  vinegar. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish.  This  is  a favourite 
dish. 

Skate,  Fried. — Prepare  the  fish  as 
for  Cki.mpei)  Skate,  but  do  not  roll  the 
pieces.  Dry  them  well,  and  leave  for 
awhile,  then  flour  and  fry  in  the  usual 
way  if  thin ; if  thick,  fish  which  has 
been  parboiled  answers  better.  The 
fat  should  be  very  hot,  and  the  fish 
well  browned  and  crisped.  Tartare 
Sauce,  hot  or  cold,  is  suitable ; and 
fried  parsley  is  an  indispensable 
garnish. 

Skate  with  Parmesan.— Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  White  Sauce,  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan, 
half  a pint  of  stock  from  skate  trim- 
mings, a good  seasoning  of  white 
pepper,  salt,  and  ca}'enne,  two  eggs, 
and  a gill  of  cream,  bread-crumbs,  and 
butter. 

Prepare  the  fish  as  for  mrry  ; cook 
it  in  the  fish  stock;  add  the  sauce, 
cheese,  cream,  and  eggs  (yolks  only) 
when  the  fish  is  done;  pour  all  on  a 
hot  dish,  sprinkle  bread-crumbs  over, 
and  a little  more  cheese  ; then  pour 
over  some  oiled  butter.  Brown  before 
a sharp  fire,  or  in  a hot  oven,  and 
serve  instantly.  Almost  any  sort  of 
fish  is  nice  cooked  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  served  as  it  is,  or  garnished 
with  hard  boiled  egg  in  slices,  and 
sliced  lemons ; or  sliced  tomatoes, 
grilled,  and  sprinkled  with  grated 
cheese  and  chopped  parsley  may  be 
used. 

About  a pound  qnd  a half  to  two 


pounds  of  skate  wiU  be  required  for  the 
above  dish. 

Smelt.— This  is  a small,  delicately 
flavoured  fish,  highly  esteemed,  and 
with  a very  pleasant  odour  when 
quite  fresh ; said  by  some  to  resemble 
the  cucumber,  by  others,  the  violet ; 
but  this  passes  off  in  twelve  hours  or 
so  after  it  is  caught.  Smelts  are  much 
used  as  garnish  for  large  fish.  When 
cleansing  them,  handle  carefully,  take 
out  the  gills  and  the  inside  with  them, 
leave  the  roe ; dry  them  on  a soft 
cloth,  trim  them  neatly,  and  put  in  a 
cool  place  if  not  ready  to  cook  them. 
Unless  for  invalids,  smelts  are  seldom 
served  plainly  boiled.  When  good, 
the  body  wdU  be  silvery,  the  giUs  red, 
and  the  eyes  full  and  bright.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each.  The  true  smelt  is 
said  to  be  confined  to  the  western  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Britain. 

Smelts,  Baked.  — Prepare  as 
above,  cut  the  fins  closely  with  scissors, 
and  la}’  the  fish  flat  in  a baking  dish 
which  has  been  buttered.  Mix  to- 
gether a glass  of  light  wine,  a little 
lemon  juice  and  essence  of  anchovy; 
pour  it  in  the  tin.  Then  mix  a large 
tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs,  with 
chopped  parsley  and  powdered  thyme, 
a little  salt  and  cayenne ; brush  the 
fish  with  oiled  butter,  sprinkle  with 
the  crumbs,  and  level  them  on  the 
top ; then  pour  over  a little  more 
butter,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  until  nicely 
browned.  Send  to  table  in  the  dish 
they  are  baked  in,  with  no  other  sauce 
but  that  in  the  dish.  A fireproof 
china  dish  is  nicest  for  this.  The 
fish,  about  six,  should  be  put  closej 
together. 

Another  way.  — To  convert  the 
foregoing  into  Smelts  au  Gratin, 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  tha 
crumbs  prepared  as  above,  but  with 
the  addition  of  a morsel  of  chopped 
shalot.  Finish  off  in  the  same  way. 

Smelts,  Fried.— Trim  and  dry 
them,  and  flour  them  well,  then  cook 
them  as  they  are,  or  coat  them  with 
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egg  and  bread-crumbs.  Use  a frying- 
basket  if  handy ; if  not,  cook  them  in 
hot  fat  to  a golden  brown,  and  remove 
them  with  a fish  slice ; drain  them 
carefully,  dish  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  with  slices  of  lemon  in 
between ; or  use  fancy-shaped  slices 
of  cucumber.  Send  sauce  to  table, 
hot  Cucumber,  Anchovy,  or  Shrimp  ; 
or  any  of  the  cold  sauces  ; Tartare  is 
suitable,  and  usually  liked. 

When  these  or  other  small  fish  are 
served  for  breakfast,  send  no  sauce  to 
table ; only  cut  lemon  and  cayenne ; 
assuming  that  Harvey,  or  some  other 
good  bottled  sauce  finds  a “ standing  ” 
place  on  the  table,  together  with  a 
chutney,  or  ketchup. 

Smelts,  Grilled  or  Broiled. 

— Flour  them  after  drying,  brush  over 
with  oil  or  oiled  butter,  and  cook 
quickly.  No  sauce  is  needed ; only 
cut  lemon  and  cayenne. 

Sole.  — This  is  a general  favourite, 
its  only  drawback  being  its  price.  It  is 
never  really  cheap,  and  is  often  very 
expensive  ; and  although  it  furnishes 
scores  of  dainty  dishes  of  the  class 
known  as  “ dressed  fish,”  it  is  also 
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a typical  invalid’s  fish,  ranking  next  to 
the  whiting  in  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  digested.  Soles  may  be  bought 
alive  sometimes,  in  fishing  centres ; if 
killed  and  cooked  at  once,  they  are 


then  in  perfection,  though  in  cold 
weather  they  may  be  kept  for  a couple 
of  days.  Soles  vary  greatly  in  size,, 
from  tiny  slips  to  fish  of  three  to  four 
pounds  each ; when  large,  they  may 
be  served  whole  in  the  same  way  as 
turbot.  It  is  customary  to  take  off 
the  skin  on  one  or  both  sides ; if 
filleted,  they  are  skinned  both  sides  ; 
but  doubtless  the  sole  is  robbed  of 
flavour,  though  improved  in  appear- 
ance by  the  process.  When  fresh,  the 
fish  is  firm,  and  the  under  side  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  The  small  soles 
are  sweet  in  flavour,  but  medium-sized 
ones  are  best  for  filleting,  and  for 
many  dishes  when  served  whole. 
Cost,  very  uncertain;  from  Is.  to  2s. 
per  pound  is  the  average. 

Lemon  Soles  are  a cheaper  kind  of 
soles,  but  very  good  eating.  One  skin 
is  darker  than  the  other,  but  not 
black  like  a sole  proper.  To  be  in 
perfection  they  must  be  fresh,  and 
although  they  may  be  prepared  in  any 
of  the  ways  given  for  sole,  they  are 
very  nice  cooked  plainly,  with  both 
the  skins  left  on.  They  vary  in 
price,  may  sometimes  be  had  for  4d. 
or  6d.  per  pound,  or  they  may 
cost  Is.  When  large,  they  are  ex- 
cellent if  cooked  and  served  like  a 
turbot.  If  not  skinned,  the  white  side 
should  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  rinsed 
after  scraping  well,  and  rubbed  with 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  to  whiten  it. 

Sole  au  Gratin.— Required : 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  mush- 
rooms, a tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
and  two  ounces  of  shalot.  Peel  the 


mushrooms  and  the  shalot,  and  wash 
the  parsley,  then  mince  the  ingredi- 
ents separately.  Put  half  an  ounce  of 
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butter  into  a saucepan  with  the  minced 
shalot,  a pinch  of  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  siilt.  Stir  this  briskly  over  the  fire 
Tor  five  minutes,  add  the  parsley  and 
the  mushrooms,  and  stir  the  mixture 
for  five  minutes  longer;  then  pouritout. 
Butter  a baking  dish  (Fig.  51)  rather 
thickly,  lay  the  herbs  in  it,  place 
upon  them  a sole,  neatly  filleted  and 
trimmed,  then  laid  together  in  shape, 
and  cover  with  finely-gratod  bread- 
crumbs. Put  little  pieces  of  butter 
here  and  there  upon  the  fish,  moisten 
it  with  a gliissful  of  light  wine,  a tea- 
spoonful of  anchovy  essence,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  ketchup.  Bake  the  sole  in 
a moderate  oven.  Serve  it  very  hot  in 
the  dish  in  which  it  was  cooked.  If 
the  surface  is  not  suflBciently  browned, 
hold  a salamander  or  red-hot  shovel 
over  it  for  three  or  four  minutes.  Time 
to  bake,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Sole  aa  Gratin,  ^ la  Fran- 
9aise. — Mix  together  parsley,  mush- 
rooms, and  shalot  as  above ; add  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  bread-crumbs, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
slice  of  bacon  in  tiny  dice  ; butter  the 
dish,  lay  the  seasoning  on,  then  put 
on  the  fish,  whole  or  as  above ; 
sprinkle  it  with  a little  of  the  same 
seasoning  as  you  put  below,  then  pour 
over  it  a glass  of  white  wine  and  a 
little  good  fish  stock ; sprinkle  more 
bread-crumbs  over,  and  put  bits  of 
butter  on ; bake  moderately,  and 
serve  hot  in  the  same  dish.  If  it 
becomes  too  dry,  add  a little  more 
stock.  If  liked,  garnish  with  glazed 
mushrooms,  or  a few  prawns,  and  fried 
parsley. 

Sole  au  Vin  Blanc. — Take  the 
fillets  from  a large,  skinned  sole  ; cut 
them  through  again,  making  eight ; 
season  the  inside  with  lemon  .juice, 
salt  and  cayenne;  roll  uji,  beginning 
with  the  narrow  end,  and  lie  with 
thread.  Lay  them  in  a buttered  tin, 
squeeze  a little  lemon  juice  over,  and 
pour  in  a giU  of  white  wine ; lay  a 
buttered  paper  over,  and  cook  until 
done,  then  put  aside  to  cool ; reduce 
the  liquor  in  the  pan  by  quick  boiling, 


add  it  to  a gill  of  creamy  bechamel’ 
and  season  delicately.  When  quite 
cold,  put  each  fillet  (after  untying)  in 
an  oval  ramekin  case  of  white  china, 
on  the  top  of  a small  quantity  of 
dressed  salad  (any  nice,  plain  kind, 
lettuce,  cucumber,  cress,  &c.)  ; put  on 
a little  of  the  above  sauce,  then  coat 
each  with  thick  mayonnaise.  Have 
ready  some  fish  aspic,  flavoured  with 
white  wine  ; colour  it  pink,  and 
j)our  in  a shallow  tin.  When  set, 
chop  it  up,  and  use  it  for  orna- 
menting the  tops  of  the  fillets;  then 
sprinkle  over  some  chopped  capers, 
and  tiny  leaves  of  cress  and  cher- 
vil, with  a stoned  oUve,  blanched, 
and  cut  small ; the  one  olive  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  eight  fillets.  Serve 
as  an  entree.  These  are  very  pretty  ; 
the  combination  of  colours  being  ef- 
fective, -while  the  taste  of  the  dish 
equals  its  apiiearance. 

Sole,  Baked. — Take  a thick  and 
very  fresh  sole,  skin,  and  trim  it, 
wipe  it  dry  with  a soft  cloth,  and  if 
convenient  let  it  lie  folded  in  this  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour  or  more  before 
dressing.  Season  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper,  flour  well,  and  egg  and 
bread-crumb  the  sole.  Lay  it  in  a 
buttered  baking- dish,  put  little  pieces 
of  butter  here  and  there  upon  it,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Shake  the 
dish  occasionally  to  keep  the  fish  from 
sticking  to  the  bottom.  When  done 
enough,  lay  it  before  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes  to  drain  the  fat  from  it. 
Put  it  on  a hot  dish,  covered  with  a 
napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsle}'  and 
cut  lemon.  Send  Melted  Butter  or 
any  nice  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen ; or 
make  sauce  b}’’  mixing  the  gravy 
which  flows  from  the  fish  with  a 
little  lemon  juice,  a teaspoonful  of 
es.sence  of  anchovies,  and  some  fish 
stock ; thicken,  and  boil  up.  A glass 
of  -wine  is  sometimes  added  to  sauce 
thus  made.  If  more  than  one  sole  is 
to  be  baked,  they  must  be  done  in 
single  layers,  that  is,  they  must  not 
be  laid  one  upon  another.  Time,  ten 
to  twenty  minutes. 
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Another  way. — Mix  with  the  hread- 
crumbs  a small  onion,  scalded,  and 
chopped  as  finely  as  possible  ; or  mix 
mushroom  powder  with  them ; in  the 
latter  case,  serve  with  brown  mush- 
room sauce,  mixed  with  the  liquor 
from  the  baking-tin.  This  is  very 
savoury.  May  be  served  for  lun- 
cheon or  dinner,  or  without  sauce  for 
breakfast. 

Sole,  Boiled. — The  flesh  of  a 
boiled  sole  is  tender  and  delicate,  and 
somewhat  resembles  turbot  in  flavour. 
It  is  particularly  suited  for  invalids 
and  convalescents.  Choose  the  fish 
fresh,  and  very  thick— a sole  for 
boiling  should  weigh  at  least  two 
pounds.  Scale  and  clean  it,  remove 
the  fins  and  gills,  and  the  brown  skin, 
if  liked.  Put  it  in  boiling  water  with 
a tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar ; let  the  liquor 
boil  up,  then  draw  the  pan  to  the 
side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  very 
gently  till  the  fish  is  done  enough.  In 
taking  up  the  sole,  set  the  fish-drainer 
across  the  kettle  for  a minute,  then 
lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  covered  with  a 
warm  napkin.  The  white  side  must 
be  uppermost.  Garnish  with  parsley 
and  cut  lemon,  and  send  Melted  But- 
ter, or  Shrimp,  Anchovy,  Caper, 
Lorster,  or  Oyster  Sauce  to  table  in 
a tureen.  Time  to  boil  the  fish,  ac- 
cording to  size. 

Sole,  Boiled,  with  Mush- 
rooms.— Boil  a good  sized  sole,  from 
two  pounds  upwards,  in  Court  Bouil- 
lon Au  Blanc  ; when  done,  drain,  lay 
on  a hot  dish,  and  pour  over  half 
a pint  of  white  mushroom  sauce. 
Garnish  with  a dozen  or  so  of  button 
mushrooms  [see  Mushrooms  for 
Garnish),  and  serve  hot. 

Brill  is  equally  good  prepared  in  the 
same  way  ; so  is  plaice. 

Sole,  Broiled. — Take  a medium 
sized  fish,  prepare  it  in  the  usual 
way ; it  is  better  if  the  wjiite  skin  is 
left  on.  Alter  drying,  cut  a slit  or 
two,  slantwise,  on  each  side,  that  is,  on 
what  would  be  each  fillet,  supposing 


they  were  removed.  Brush  with  oil, 
season  a little,  and  broil  with  frequent 
turning,  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes. 
Serve  any  nice  sauce,  hot  or  cold,  with 
it. 

Sole  en  Chaudfroid.  — Re- 
quired : a gill  and  a half  of  pink,  and 
a gill  of  green  chaudfroid  sauce,  a 
medium-sized  sole,  some  salad,  &c.,  as 
below. 

Fillet  the  fish,  bat  the  fillets  out, 
sprinkle  with  a little  chopped  lax,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  roll  up  each ; tie  with 
a bit  of  cotton  in  a few  places,  and 
cook  in  a buttered  pan,  with  half  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  for  ten  minutes 
or  until  quite  tender.  Then  set  aside, 
and  when  cold  untie  them,  and  put 
them  on  a dish,  lengthwise.  Mask 
them  lightly  with  the  pink  sauce, 
smoothing  it  with  a wet  knife ; then 
use  the  green  sauce  as  garnish — the 
pink  showing  between— from  a bag 
with  a small  pipe.  If  to  be  separatel}' 
served,  dish  them  with  the  ends 
meeting  in  the  centre,  and  put  between 
them  little  heaps  of  chopped  lax  or  cut 
lemon  or  cucumber  ; or  dressed  salad, 
with  shrimps  or  prawns,  and  here 
and  there  an  olive.  Or  fillets  pre- 
pared thus  can  be  used  as  garnish  to 
a mayonnaise  of  any  large  whole  fish, 
but  tor  this  purpose  they  must  be 
quite  small. 

Sole,  Fillets  of,  Pried.— These 
may  be  treated  like  a wTiole  fish,  by 
egging  and  crumbing ; or  just  brushed 
over  with  flour  and  milk,  or  floured  and 
dipped  into  frying  "batter.  The  first 
and  third  methods  are  preferable.  The 
fat  must  be  hot,  and  the  fish  put  in  a 
piece  or  two  at  a time  in  the  case  of  a 
good  number ; otherwise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fat  is  lowered.  They  should 
be  delicately  brown,  and  take  but  a 
short  time  to  cook.  Drain,  and  serve 
as  directed  for  Sole,  Fried.  They 
can  be  dished  lightly  in  a pile,  or 
en  couronne.  Some  people  sprinkle 
salt  over  when  done,  but  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  crispness. 

If  a few  fillets  only,  and  only  just 
enough  fat  to  cover  them,  a frying 
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basket  is  useful,  if  they  are  egged  and 
crumbed ; but  if  coated  with  batter 
there  must  be  a good  supply  of  fat,  and 
the  fillets  thrown  into  it,  and  taken 
up  with  a slice.  In  straining  the  fat 
after,  be  careful  that  no  bits  of  batter 
are  left  in. 

Soles,  Filleted  and  Boiled. 

— First  cover  the  fillets  with  a force- 
meat. Mushroom,  Shrimp,  or  Lobstkr; 
roll  and  tie  them.  Cook  them  in  a 
buttered  tin  with  lemon  juice,  and  a 
buttered  paper  laid  over.  Dish  them, 
and  serve  a sauce  with  them  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  stuffing ; if 
shrimp  or  lobster  is  used,  the  fillets 
should  be  sprinkled  with  lobster  coral ; 
if  mushroom,  use  truffle  and  parsley 
chopped. 

Sole,  Fried. — Clean  the  sole,  if 
not  already  done,  by  making  a slit 
near  the  head ; take  out  the  gills  and 
the  inside ; skin  it  by  making  a cut 
across  at  the  tail ; run  the  thumb  up 
the  sides  to  loosen  it,  then  hold  the 
tail  down  firmly  on  a board ; take  hold 
of  the  skin  with  a cloth,  or  it  will  slip, 
and  draw  it  backwards ; first  see  that 
it  is  free  from  the  flesh,  or  it  will  leave 
the  bone  bare.  Then  take  off  the  skin 
on  the  other  side  in  the  same  way. 
Trim  off  the  fins  and  tail  with  scissors, 
wash  and  dry  the  fish  thoroughly,  and 
leave  it  for  some  time  in  the  kitchen, 
that  it  may  be  warm  as  well  as  dry ; 
then  flour  it  well  a time  or  two,  by 
dredging,  and  shaking  off  all  loose 
flour.  Break  an  egg  on  a plate,  beat 
it  lightly  together,  lay  the  fish  in,  and 
brush  it  over  both  sides,  remembering 
to  use  a skewer  to  lift  it  by  ; then  lay 
the  fish  on  a sheet  of  paper,  with 
plenty  of  bread-crumbs,  made  by 
rubbing  the  crumb  of  bread  a few 
days  old  through  a fine  wire  sieve. 
Take  up  the  opposite  corners  of  the 
paper,  shake  the  crumbs  all  over  the 
fish,  and  smooth  an)'  uneven  places 
with  a broad  knife ; a palette  knife  is 
useful  for  all  such  purposes.  Mean- 
while, the  fat  should  have  been  heating 
{see  Frying)  ; and  when  quite  ready, 
plunge  in  the  fish ; a medium-sized 


one  will  be  done  in  seven  minutes ; a 
larger  will  require  ■ ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  It  has  already  been  said 
that  the  fat  should  brown  and  crisp 
the  fish  at  once,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
large  fish,  some  little  management  is 
needed,  or  it  will  be  too  brown  before 
it  is  cooked  through.  In  a minute  or 
two  the  pan  may  be  moved,  so  that  the 
heat  is  somewhat  reduced  ; but  a very 
thick  sole  is  better  not  cooked  whole. 
When  done,  drain  on  a sheet  of  paper 
or  cloth  before  the  fire,  then  serve 
with  cut  lemon,  and  fried  parsley  if 
liked  as  garnish ; and  send  sauce 
separately  to  table ; plain  melted  butter 
is  often  preferred.  The  head  may 
be  left  on  or  not,  according  to  taste ; 
at  one  time  it  was  always  left ; now 
it  is  often  taken  off ; but  it  must  be 
done  neatly  and  carefully,  to  avoid 
waste.  Some  cooks  mix  a little  flour 
with  the  (rrumbs,  and  a sprinkling  of 
white  pejiper  may  be  added.  The  sole 
may  be  skinned  black  side  only ; or 
both  may  be  left  on ; but  it  will  take 
longer,  and  should  be  put  in  the  fat 
black  side  down.  If  there  is  no  drainer 
to  the  kettle,  take  up  the  fish  with  two 
fish  slices,  but  it  is  very  liable  to 
break;  should  this  happen,  sprinkle  a 
pinch  of  raspings  over  the  crack. 

If  in  doubt  about  a sole,  or  other 
fish  being  done  enough,  slightly  break 
it  in  the  thick  part;  the  test  is  the 
same  as  for  boiled  fish.  Break  the 
side  that  will  be  next  the  dish. 

Sole  a la  MTormande.— Choose 
a thick  sole,  clean  it,  and  draw  off  the 
dark  skin.  Butter  thickly  a dish  that 
will  stand  the  fii’e,  and  strew  over  it 
some  finely  minced  onions.  Season 
the  sole  w'ith  salt  and  pepper,  and  lay 
it  on  the  onion  ; sprinkle  a little  more 
onion  and  thyme  and  chopped  parsley 
on  the  surface,  and  moisten  the  fish 
well  with  French  white  wine.  Put  it 
in  a gentle  oven,  and  bake  it  until 
done  enough.  Take  a dozen  mussels, 
cleanse  and-  scrape  them,  boil  them  in 
the  usual  way,  beard  and  drain  them, 
and  lay  them  on  the  sole.  Make  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  White  Sauce, 
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mix  with  this  the  gravy  from  the  sole 
and  a little  of  that  in  which  the 
mussels  were  cooked.  Reduce  the 
sauce  till  it  coats  the  spoon ; pour  a 
little  of  it  upon  the  sole  over  the 
mussels,  and  put  the  dish  again  in  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes  to  make  it 
quite  hot,  but  he  careful  not  to  colour 
the  sauce  at  all.  Serve  very  hot,  and 
send  the  sauce  which  remains  to  table 
in  a tureen.  For  a superlative  dish, 
oysters  and  mushrooms  may  be  laid 
upon  the  sole,  as  well  as  mussels,  and 
the  liquor  from  the  oysters  may  be 
added  to  the  sauce.  Also  fried  smelts, 
crayfish,  and  fried  croutons  of  bread 
may  be  used  to  garnish  the  dish. 
When  preparing  the  fish  for  baking, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  cider 
and  perry  replace  French  wine  so  well 
that  it  is  almost  needless  to  employ 
the  latter.  Some  cooks  use  cham- 
pagne, or  other  expensive  white  wine. 
The  Normans  use  the  best  sparkling 
cider. 

Another  way. — Cook  the  sole  in 
white  wine  and  fish  stock  enough  to 
cover  it ; put  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  add 
to  the  liquor,  which  must  be  thickened 
with  white  roux,  a few  button  mush- 
rooms, oysters*  or  mussels,*  and  a 
little  onion  if  liked ; when  done,  pour 
all  over  the  fish  and  send  to  table  hot. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  sauce  white. 
Time  was  when  this  excellent  dish 
was  more  extravagantly  cooked.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  way  of  serving  sole.  Garnish 
with  prawns  or  crayfish  and  fried 
croutons. 

Sole,  to  Fillet. —After  washing 
and  skinning  a sole,  lay  it  on  a board, 
and  cut  down  the  middle  with  a sharp 
knife,  straight  over  the  back  bone. 
Make  an  incision  down  each  side.  Just 
vhere  the  fins  commence — the  head 
should  be  first  removed.  Then  raise 
the  fillets  on  the  left  hand  side,  keeping 
the  knife  flat  and  close  to  the  bone ; 
turn  the  fish  round,  cut  off  the  other 


* Boil  these  first  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Use  small  oysters,  bearded  ; and  add  a little 
Of  their  strained  liquor. 


fillet  (always,  that  is,  have  the  side 
that  is  being  removed  to  your  left 
hand)  ; turn  the  fish  over,  and  take 
the  fillets  from  the  other  side.  This 
gives  four ; if  small,  leave  them ; if 
large,  cut  again  in  a slanting  direction  ; 
sometimes  they  are  roUed  up,  or 
twisted  over  once  or  twice ; either  is 
done  after  egging  and  crumbing,  when 
that  is  done.  They  should  be  smoothed 
with  a knife,  and  any  ragged  pieces 
removed.  Boil  the  head,  bone,  and 
trimmings  for  stock.  When  the  fiUets 
are  rolled  or  twisted  the  side  that  was 
next  the  bone  must  be  outside,  or,  in 
cooking  they  will  come  undone. 

Soles  au  Plat.— Required : a 
pair  of  small  soles,  a teaspoonful  of 
shrimp  essence,  a large  tablespoonful 
of  picked  shrimps,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fish  stock, 
salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon  juice,  a few 
bread-crumbs. 

Take  off  the  brown  skin,  and  trim 
the  fish.  Melt  the  butter,  put  half  in 
the  dish  in  which  the  fish  are  to  bo 
served ; add  the  seasoning,  lay  in  a 
fish,  white  skin  down,  sprinkle  over  it 
the  shrimps,  a few  drops  more  lemon 
juice  (a  little  should  be  put  with  the 
butter),  and  a little  salt ; then  lay  the 
other  fish  on,  white  skin  up ; brush 
the  top  with  milk,  sprinkle  the  crumbs 
over  with  seasoning,  pour  the  rest  of 
the  butter  over,  and  bake  in  a good 
oven.  The  fish  stock  should  be  poured 
round  the  fish,  and  when  nicely 
browned  serve  at  onee.  Send  cut 
lemon  and  cayenne  to  table. 

Another  way. — Put  a little  fish  stock 
in  the  baking  dish  or  plate  ; lay  in  one 
sole,  v.’hite  skin  down ; on  the  side 
from  which  the  black  skin  was  taken 
sprinkle  some  bread  - crumbs,  first 
brushing  the  fish  with  milk,  warm 
butter,  or  oil ; sprinkle  over  some  fresh 
parsley  and  mixed  herbs ; or  some 
chopped  mushrooms,  with  seasoning  to 
taste ; pour  a little  butter  over,  and 
bake.  These  are  good  breakfast  dishes. 

If  preferred,  leave  the  fish  unskinned, 
then  it  must  be  cooked  white  side  up  ; 
this  rule  applies,  whatever  the  mode. 
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Soles  with  Crayfish. -Ke- 
quirud  : a dozen  small  lillet.s  of  sole,  a 
dozen  crayfish  tails,  some  crayfish 
hatter,  and  Anchovy  Cream. 

After  cookin}'  the  soles,  cut  them 
out  with  an  oval  cutter,  jjress  them 
and  l<;avc  them  until  quite  cold.  Mix 
the  trimmings,  after  pounding  and 
sieving,  with  a little  ‘White  Sauce, 
hcchamel  if  handy.  Jlask  the  fillets 
with  the  mixture,  and  lay  on  each  the 
half  of  the  meat  of  a crayfish  tail,  split 
lengthwise.  Put  the  crayfish  butter  in 
a forcing  hag  with  a small,  fancy  i)ipe, 
and  oi-nament  the  edges  of  the  fillets, 
leaving  the  same  space  between,  then 
fill  up  with  g^ecn  mayonnaise ; on 
each  crayfish  put  a similar  ornamenta- 
tion down  the  centre.  Have  an  oval 
border  of  aspic  with  a garnish  inside 
{see  (xAUxiSHE.s) ; lay  the  fillets  on 
this,  and  fill  uj>  the  centre  with 
cucumber,  beetroot,  and  watercress, 
mixed  with  mayonnaise.  Ornament 
the  top  with  the  rest  of  the  cray- 
fish tails,  and  some  crayfish  butter  as 
above.  Serve  for  dinner  as  dressed 
fi.sh,  or  for  any  cold  collation. 

In  all  dishes  of  this  .sort,  when  fish 
is  filleted  and  left  to  cool,  it  should  be 
pre.ssed.  This  is  necessary  in  addition 
to  the  batting  out  liefore  cooking  it. 
A plate  or  dish,  or  a baking  tin  should 
ho  used  for  the  purpose,  some  weights 
being  set  on.  If  required  to  cool  in  a 
huiTy,  set  it  on  ice. 

Soles  in  Cream  (a  delicate  and 
delicious  dish).  — Take  a pair  of 
moderate-sized  soles,  skin  the  black 
side,  and  clean  them  with  scrupulous 
care.  Put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer 
gentl}'  for  two  minutes.  Take  them 
up,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
clean  saucepan.  Pour  over  them  as 
much  sweet  cream  as  wall  barely  cover 
them,  add  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a 
pinch  of  pounded  mace,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Take  them  up  with  a slice,  and  place 
them  upon  a hot  dish.  Thicken  the 
cream  with  a little  aiTOwroot,  stir  a 
tablespoonful  of  strained  lemon  juice 


into  it,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish.  It 
may  seem  unnecessary  that  the  soles 
should  bo  boiled  in  water  bofori?  they 
are  j)ut  into  the  cream,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  if  this  is  not  done  the  sauce 
will  have  a slightly  unpleasant  fishy 
flavour.  Time  to  simmer  the  fish, 
eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Sprats. — These  are  very  common 
fish  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coast, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  northern  parts 
j of  the  Atlantic.  The  sprat  is  much 
smaller  than  the  herring,  being  only 
! about  six  inches  long  when  full-grown. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  herring, 
though  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
serrated  belly,  and  by  the  position  of 
the  fins,  the  ventral  fins  beginning 
immediately  beneath  the  first  raj-  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  and  not  beneath  the 
middle  of  it,  as  in  the  herring  and 
jiilchard.  The  Firth  of  Forth  pro^ 
duces  sprats — called  “ garvies  ” in 
Scotland — so  abundantly  that  they  are 
sold  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  by 
measure,  and  cheaper  than  anj-  other 
kind  of  fi.sh.  Sprats  are  wholesome, 
and  of  a good  flavour.  Thej-  maj-  be 
smoked,  dried,  potted,  or  fried,  but 
they  . arc  best  when  broiled,  as  they- 
are  of  a very  oilj-  nature.  They  are 
in  season  during  the  winter.  Thej' 
should  be  chosen  as  fresh  as  possible. 
This  maj^  be  known  by  the  brightness 
of  their  eyes  and  their  silver)'  look. 
Though  many  persons  eat  them  with 
salt  alone,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
flavour  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a pinch 
of  caj'enne. 

Sprats,  Dried, — Dried  sprats  are 
sometimes  eaten  plain,  but  they  are 
very  dry  and  salt.  If  liked,  they  maj' 
be  slightly  broiled,  but  perhaps  the  best 
waj'  to  serve  them  is  to  put  them  in 
a basin,  pour  boiling  water  upon  them ; 
then  in  a few  minutes  skin  them,  and 
serve  them  verj'  hot. 

Sprats,  Fried. — Clean  the  sprats 
drj'  them  well,  draw  them  at  the  gills, 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  run  a 
small  skewer  through  the  heads  of 
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about  a dozen  of  them.  Fry  them 
on  the  skewer  in  plenty  of  hot  fat,  and 
when  they  are  nicely  browned  lift 
them  on  a hot  dish  covered  with 
blotting-paper,  and  put  them  before 
the  fire  till  the  fat  has  drained  from 
them.  Fold  a warm  napkin ; lay  this 
on  a hot  dish,  draw  the  skewer  from 
the  sprats,  put  them  on  the  dish,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon. 
Sprats  may  also  be  fried  the  same  as 
smelts  ; a frying-basket  facilitates  the 
operation  if  a good  supply  have  to  be 
cooked. 

Sprats,  Grilled.— Clean  the 
sprats,  dry  them  well,  and  draw  them 
at  the  gills.  Dip  them  lightly  in 
flour,  fasten  them  in  rows  on  small 
skewers  run  through  the  heads,  and 
grill  them  on  a closely-barred  gridiron 
over  a slow  fire.  When  they  are  done 
upon  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other. 
Serve  them  on  a very  hot  dish.  They 
are  generally  served  dry,  but  if  liked 
a little  lemon  juice  may  be  squeezed 
over  them  at  the  last  moment.  Time 
to  broil  the  sprats,  four  or  five  minutes. 
Probable  cost.  Id.  or  2d.  per  pound. 


Sturgeon. — The  sturgeon  is  a 
large  fish  somewhat  resembling  the 


Fig.  52.— The  SrimoEON. 


shark  in  form.  Its  body  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  rows  of  bony  spikes. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  some 
of  the  states  of  North  America  it  is 


caught  in  abundance,  but  it  is  seldom 
met  with  in  English  rivers.  It  is  said 
that  those  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  it  are  bound  to  send  their 
prize  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  the 
sturgeon  is  regarded  as  a royal  fish. 
The  flesh  of  the  sturgeon  is  agreeable 
and  wholesome,  and  looks  something 
like  veal.  It  was  so  highlj'  esteemed 
in  ancient  days  that  it  was  crowned 
before  being  brought  to  table,  and  a 
band  of  music  marched  before  it.  Its 
roe  is  converted  into  caviare,  a favourite 
Russian  delicacy,  and  from  its  air- 
bladder  fine  isinglass  is  prepared.  It 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  London 
market,  and  is  usually  dressed  regard- 
less of  expense.  The  sterlet  is  the 
smallest  but  most  highly  prized  species 
of  sturgeon.  Its  flesh  is  delicious, 
and  its  caviare  is  reserved  for  the 
Russian  Court.  The  flesh  of  the 
sturgeon  should  be  partly  white,  with 
a few  blue  veins ; the  skin  tender,  and 
the  grain  even  ; when  the  veins  and 
gristles  are  brown  and  yellow,  and  the 
skin  dry  and  harsh,  the  flesh  is  not 
good  : it  should  cut  firm,  not  crumble. 
Price  very  uncertain ; may  reach 
several  shillings  per  pound.  Sturgeon 
flesh  is  more  like  meat  than  anj"  other 
fish  is,  often  resembling  veal. 

Sturgeon  d.  la  Russe. — 

Requireu:  a nice  piece  of  fresh 

Sturgeon  weighing  about  two  pounds. 
Cleanse  thoroughly,  scale  it,  remove 
the  spikes,  and  lay  it  in  salt  and  water 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  An  hour 
before  it  is  wanted  rub  it  well  with 
vinegar,  and  let  it  lie  with  a little 
vinegar  poured  round  it.  Put  it  into 
a fish-kettle  with  as  much  boiling 
water  as  wiU  cover  it,  and  add  two 
onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  an 
ounce  of  bay-salt.  Let  it  boil  gently 
till  done  enough,  take  it  up,  flour  it 
well,  put  it  before  a brisk  fire,  and 
baste  it  with  butter  till  it  is  well 
browned.  Put  it  on  a dish,  and  pour 
over  it,  or  serve  separately  in  a tureen, 
a sauce  prepared  as  follows  : — Bone 
and  skin  two  anchovies,  and  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  a glass  of  white 
wine,  a button  onion,  an  inch  of  lemon 
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rind,  and  a cupful  of  stock.  Boil  all 
gently  together  for  a minute  or  two. 
Strain  the  sauce,  thicken  it  with  roux, 
then,  after  boiling  up  and  skimming, 
put  in  a glass  of  Madeira. 

Sturgeon,  Cutlets  of.— Re- 
quired : some  slices  of  sturgeon,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  ; a seasoning, 
as  much  as  may  he  required  in  the 
following  proportions : an  ounce  each  | 
of  fat  bacon,  minced  onion,  and  parsley, 
all  cut  into  the  smallest  pieces,  then 
chopped  all  together,  and  seasoned 
rather  highly. 

Skin  the  tish,  trim  the  cutlets  neatly 
to  the  same  size  and  shape  ; oil  them, 
and  cover  the  upper  side  with  the 
mixture.  Cover  them  with  buttered 
paper,  and  bake  in  a tin  ; when  done, 
serve  with  a sauce  made  by  boiling 
the  trimmings  down  in  water  for 
stock : to  a gill,  add  white  wine,  same 
quantit}',  and  a little  roux  to  make  it 
as  thick  as  good  cream  after  it  has 
boiled  up. 

The  fish  should  be  got  ready  some 
time  beforehand,  to  give  the  stock 
the  required  time  to  become  strong. 

Sturgeon,  Roasted.— This  can 
be  cooked  plainly,  but  is  better  if 
larded.  The  skin  should  be  taken  off, 
and  a nice,  thick  piece,  of  several 
pounds,  chosen  ; after  larding,  tie  up 
in  shape,  and  roast  it,  basting  often 
with  the  following,  prepared  before- 
hand ; — Supposing  four  pounds  of  fish, 
put  in  a saucepan  a gill  of  good  fish 
stock,  the  same  of  good  brown  stock, 
haK  a gill  of  sherry,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
and  some  bits  of  carrot  and  onion ; 
leave  for  a time  to  blend,  then  bring 
to  the  boil,  strain,  and  use.  When 
the  fish  is  done,  put  it  near  the  fire  to 
brown,  and  add  a morsel  of  roux  and 
glaze  to  the  gravy  ; boil  it  up,  and 
serve. 

Sturgeon,  Stewed.— Prepare 

the  fish  as  above.  Have  in  a stew-pan 
a “ bed  ” of  vegetables  ; carrot,  onion, 
and  a morsel  of  celery  ; some  odds  and 
ends  of  ham  trimmings  or  scalded 
bacon  rinds ; cloves  and  peppercorns, 


a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a little  wine 
and  fish  stock  to  moisten  ; lay  the  fish 
on,  cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and 
when  the  moisture  is  almost  dried  up, 
add,  to  three  or  four  pounds,  half  a 
pint  of  fish  stock  or  veal  stock,  and  a 
glass  of  wine.  Draw  to  the  side  of 
the  stove,  and  simmer  only,  basting 
often,  over  the  i>apcr,  with  the  stock. 
It  will  take  from  one  to  two  hours 
according  to  thickness.  When  done, 
Like  the  fish  up,  and  brown  it  before 
the  fire,  then  stniin  the  gravy,  and 
remove  the  fat  from  the  surface,  add 
an  ounce  of  glaze,  a tcaspoonful  of 
arrowroot,  and  a few  drops  of  French 
vinegar;  give  it  a boil  up,  and  pour 
round  the  fish.  This  is  a very  de- 
licious dish,  and  when  time  and 
expense  are  not  grudged,  other  fish 
maj’  be  cooked  similarly  with  a cer- 
tainty of  success. 

Tench. — This  resembles  the  carp 
in  its  fondness  for  muddy  situations ; 
the  flesh  is  consequently  rather  un- 
pleasant in  taste,  and  to  free  it  from 
this,  the  fish  is  sometimes  turned  for  a 
few  days  into  clear  water ; it  weighs 
not  more  than  four  to  five  pounds  as  a 
rule,  and  when  well  cleansed,  and 
properly  prepared,  is  very  good  eating. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Tench,  Baked. — Clean,  scale, 
and  recnove  the  gills  of  the  fish — they 
are  always  muddy.  Rub  the  fish  all 
over  with  lemon  juice,  and  leave  it  for 
an  hour ; cover  with  an  oiled  paper, 
and  bake  in  a greased  tin.  Serve 
with  a piquant  gravy,  made  in  the 
tin,  or  with  piquant  sauce.  {See 
Sauces.) 

Tench,  Boiled. — In  cleaning  the 
fish,  raise  the  backbone,  and  rub  salt 
under  it ; wash  it  thoroughly  in  salted 
water.  Boil  in  the  usual  waj’,  and 
serve  with  parsley  sauce,  or  a nice 
White’  Sauce;  or  send  Maitre 
d’Hotel  Butter  to  table  in  addition 
to  a hot  sauce. 

Tench,  Broiled. — The  following 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  cooking 
tench.  After  cleaning  and  drawing 
the  fish,  lay  it  in  boiling  water  foi 
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a minute  or  two,  then  scale  it  from 
head  to  tail.  Lay  it  on  a dish,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  a small  onion  chopped, 
some  powdered  herbs,  and  seasoning; 
a grate  of  lemon  peel  if  possible. 
Pour  over  some  salad  oil,  just  to 
moisten  thoroughly,  and  leave  for  an 
hour.  Then  drain,  and  soak  some 
writing  paper  in  the  oil,  wrap  the 
fish  in  it,  tucking  the  ends  in  securely, 
and  broil  or  gi’ill  it.  When  done, 
take  off  the  paper,  and  send  Piquant 
Sauce  or  Tartare  Sauce  to  table  with 
the  fish  ; or  it  may  be  poured  over. 

Another  way. — Leave  the  fish  in  the 
oil,  but  instead  of  wrapping  it  in 
paper,  simply  drain  it,  and  while 
cooking,  brush  it  almost  constantly 
with  the  remainder  of  the  oil. 

See  also  Marinade  for  Broiled 
Fisk. 

Thornback. — This  is  a very 
peculiar  looking  fish,  not  well-known ; 
the  cost  is  variable,  but  it  is  generally 
inexpensive.  It  is  usually  fried. 
First  clean  and  skin  the  fish,  then 
cut  it  into  slices  of  an  inch  or  less  in 
thickness ; dry  and  fiour  them,  and 
leave  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  re- 
flour, or  coat  with  butter,  and  fry 
until  crisp  ; or  the  well-known  method 
of  egging  and  crumbing  may  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  so-called  “ wing  ” of 
the  fish  is  laid  in  salt  and  water  for  a 
day  or  two  to  free  it  from  a strong, 
peculiar  flavour.  The  thornback  is 
of  the  ray  tribe,  and  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  England. 
In  washing  fish  of  this  sort,  use  salt 
plentifully. 

Trout. — River  trout  is  a very 
delicious  fish,  much  prized  by  epi- 
cures ; the  most  delicate  in  flavour 
weigh  from  twelve  to  sixteen  ounces. 
The  female  is  the  nicer ; it  is  known 
by  its  body  being  deeper,  and  its 
head  smaller  than  the  male.  Then 
there  is  the  sea  trout,  which  appears 
to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  salmon  and  the  common  or  river 
trout.  This  reaches  a larger  size, 
sometimes  more  than  a foot  long, 
though  that  is  about  the  average ; it 


is  a very  excellent  fish.  Trout  may 
be  cooked  in  many  ways;  perhaps 


Fig.  53. — Trout. 


boiling  is  least  to  be  recommended,  so 
far  as  flavour  goes.  The  under- 
mentioned recipes  refer  to  common 
trout. 

Trout  ^ 1’ Aurora. — After  boil- 
ing a couple  of  moderate  sized  fish, 
take  them  up  carefully,  and  drain 
thoroughly ; then  dish  them,  and 
pour  over  them  the  following  sauce: — 
Half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  grated  cheese, 
the  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs,  a few 
drops  of  cayenne  or  chilli  vinegar, 
and  a little  anchovy  essence ; thick- 
ened in  the  usual  way.  Have  read}' 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  mince  them, 
and  mix  with  them  an  ounce  of 
grated  cheese  (Parmesan  is  best) ; 
sprinkle  over  the  sauce,  and  set  the 
dish  in  the  oven  to  heat  through, 
then  brown  the  surface  with  a sala- 
mander. Before  serving,  pour  round, 
the  fish,  a sauce  of  a contrasting 
colour  to  that  poured  over — shrimp, 
tomato,  or  lobster  may  be  used.  This 
dish  is  excellent. 

Trout,  Baked. — Choose  small 
fish  ; if  fresh,  the  skin  has  a beautiful 
appearance  ; handle  it  carefully,  wash, 
scale,  and  dry  it,  and  season  inside 
and  out  with  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Lay  it  in  a baking  tin, 
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add  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
white  wine,  or  lemon  juice ; cook 
gently,  and  baste  well.  Dish,  and 
pour  over  some  Bkow.v  Caper,  Brown 
JIusHROoM,  or  either  of  the  brown 
])i([uant  sauces.  One  made  of  brown 
lish  stock,  thickened  with  roux,  and 
flavoured  with  claret,  anchovy  essence, 
and  chopped  parsley,  is  also  suitable 
for  trout. 

Another  U'ai/. — Lay  the  fish  on 
slices  of  fat  bacon  in  the  tin,  and 
baste  with  the  bacon  liquor ; flour  it 
a short  time  before  dishing,  and  let 
the  surface  brown.  Dour  Tomato,  or 
other  suitable  sauce  round  it,  not 
over.  Time  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Baked  trout  is  delicious  cold  ; serve 
a good,  cold  sfiuce  with  it. 

Trout,  Boiled.  — Prepare  the 
fish,  and  boil  it  in  Covrt  Bouillon. 
Drain  carefully,  and  dish  on  a napkin; 
garnish  with  parsley  and  cut  lemons. 
Send  Dutch  or  other  rich  sauce  Of  the 
usual  kinds  for  boiled  fish,  to  table 
with  it. 

Trout,  Fried. — The  fish  should 
be  filleted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
flesh  divided  into  uniform  sized 
pieces.  If  for  serving  hot,  egg  and 
crumb  them  ; if  to  be  eaten  cold,  flour 
them  lightly,  then  egg  them,  then 
sprinkle  them  with  pounded  biscuits, 
crushed  to  powder.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 
Drain  well,  and  if  to  serve  hot,  dish 
en  couronne  with  fried  parsley  in  the 
centre,  and  a slice  of  lemon,  with  a 
shrimp  or  prawn  in  between  each 
fillet.  Send  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 
For  a cold  disb,  dish  the  fillets  when 
cold,  on  a lace  paper,  and  serve  with 
Sauce  Verte,  or  Tart are  Sauce 
(see  Cold  Sauces).  Garnish  the  fillets 
with  parsley  only,  or  with  aspic  or 
mayonnaise ; or  the  fillets  may  be 
coated  with  liquid  aspic,  as  directed 
for  soles.  They  should  then  be  gar- 
nished in  the  centre  of  the  dish  with 
a little  dressed  salad. 

Trout,  Pickled.— Make  a pickle, 
of  equal  measures  of  vinegar  and  fish 
stock ; take  the  skin  and  bones  from 


some  trout,  previously  boiled  or  baked, 
and  pack  it  in  a jar  in  neat  pieces. 
Add  an  onion,  and  a bunch  of  herbs, 
with  the  usual  spices  to  the  fish 
pickle ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  pour  over  the  fish.  This  keeps 
well  in  a cool  place. 

Trout,  Potted.  — Take  four  fish, 
of  a pound  or  less  each ; clean  them, 
cut  them  open,  take  out  the  back- 
bones, cut  ott'  the  heads,  fins,  &c.,  and 
season  them  inside  with  a mixture  of 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg ; 
using  about  a dessertspoonful  of  salt 
and  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  with  verj' 
little  cayenne  iind  nutmeg : then 

sprinkle  over  each  some  dried  herbs 
in  powder.  Put  them  two  and  two 
together,  sandwich  fashion  ; lay  them 
in  a flat  dish  or  tin  to  just  hold  them, 
and  pour  over  them  a glass  of  white 
wine,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon  ; then  bake  the  fish ; 
drain  them,  and  lay  them  in  a shallow 
pie  dish,  pressing  them  well  together, 
each  pair  being  laid  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion. Fill  up  any  vacant  places  with 
lumps  of  fish  aspic,  then  cover  them  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  with  clarified 
butter,  and  set  in  a cold  place.  This 
must  be  done  when  the  fish  are  cold. 
This  method  answers  for  many  kinds 
of  fish.  It  is  an  excellent  picnic  dish. 
If  liked,  the  fish  may  be  cut  up,  and 
the  aspic  put  in  when  cold,  then  a 
dish  of  any  size  or  shape  can  be 
used. 

Trout,  Stewed.— Cleanse  and 
cut  up  the  fish  if  large ; if  small, 
leave  them  whole.  Pour  over  just 
enough  Brown  Sauce  to  cover,  first 
adding  to  it  some  claret  or  sherry, 
half  a gill  or  so,  and  some  French 
vinegar ; about  a tablespoonful  to 
each  pint ; when  the  fish  is  tender, 
dish  it  in  a pile,  season  the  sauce  to 
taste,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish. 

For  a plainer  way,  use  Gravy  for 
Steweu  Fish  ; or  for  a rich  stew,  see 
Matelote,  and  other  rich  brown  fish 
sauces.  Trout  stewed  in  Madeira 
Sauce  is  very  good.  Time,  from  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters. 
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! In  all  the  foregoing  recipes  it  is 
assumed  that  the  usual  tests  will  be 
employed  for  ascertaining  if  the  fish  is 
done.  A common  direction  in  recipes 
for  trout  is  “ cook  until  the  eyes 
start ; ” hut  this  test  is  not  referred  to 
in  any  recipe  herein. 

I Tunny  Fish. — This  is  a fish 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  mac- 
kerel ; it  is  caught  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  sent  out  preserved  in 
oil ; the  flesh  is  delicate  and  much 
esteemed ; it  is  something  like  veal. 
It  may  he  bought  in  tins,  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  each,  and  can  be  used 
in  salads,  or  served  plainly  as  a break- 
fast dish,  with  sauce,  or  oil,  vinegar, 
and  pepper.  It  also  makes  good  curry. 
The  oil  from  the  tin  should  be  used 
in  making  the  curried  sauce,  and  the 
fish  heated  in  it;  this  is  considered 
a very  wholesome  way  of  serving  it ; 
when  cold,  tunny  fish  is  somewhat  in- 
digestible. Another  favourite  dish 
consists  of  tunny  fish  and  thinly 
sliced  cucumber,  dressed  plainly.  (See 
Salads.) 


Fiq.  54.— Tunny. 


Tunny  fish  is,  however,  a dish 
which  is  known  to  and  enjoyed  by  a 
comparative  few. 

Turbans  of  Fish. — There  are 
almost  endless  ways  of  making  fish 
turbans,  and  very  pretty  dishes  most 
of  them  are.  The  idea  is  to  line  the 


mould  with  one  sort  of  fish  farce,  and 
to  fill  up  with  another,  preferably  of  a 
contrasting  colour.  A mould  shown 
below  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Any  round  mould  will  do 
if  of  sufficient  depth,  with  an  in- 
dented top,  and  fluted  sides,  but  it  is 
not  a border  mould.* 


Fio.  55. — Turban,  or  Turk’s  Cap  Mould. 


A very  effective  dish  may  be  made 
as  follows  : butter  the  mould  well,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  shrimps,  truffles,  and 
parsley,  aU  chopped.  Take  any  white 
farce,  that  given  for  White  Fish 
Quenelles,  Moulded,  for  instance, 
add  to  half  a pound  of  it  a little  good 
sauce,  bechamel  or  any  other,  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  thick  cream,  half  a gill 
of  picked  shi-imps,  and  a bit  of  crayfish 
butter  to  colour  and  flavour.  Line 
the  mould  with  this,  press  it  evenly 
and  closely  to  the  sides,  then  fill  up 
with  a ragout  of  white  fish.  To  make 
it,  cut  up  raw  fish,  and  add  good, 
thick  white  sauce  to  moisten,  with  a 
raw  egg  or  two  to  bind,  and  season 
nicely  ; or  use  parboiled  rice  or  maca- 
roni, and  sauce,  &c.,  as  above ; then 
cover  with  another  layer  of  fish  farce 
as  used  at  first.  Poach  just  as  directed 
for  quenelles,  but  set  the  mould  on  a 
fold  or  two  of  paper  in  the  stewpan. 
Allow  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour 
in  proportion  to  depth.  Garnish  the 
top  and  base  with  shrimps  or  crayfish 
tails,  heated  in  white  wine,  and  pour 
crayfish  sauce  round  the  turban. 

Another  way. — Use  salmon  farce,  as 
given  for  quenelles,  to  line  the  mould, 
and  fill  up  with  fillets  of  white  fish. 


♦ Border  moulds  are  sometimes  used  for 
turbans,  those  called  “sunk  top’’  being 
most  suitable.  (See  Garnishes.) 
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with  a little  sauce  on.  Cover  with 
more  farce,  and  cook  as  above.  This 
wants  careful  turning  out,  and  a white 
sauco  goes  best  with  it.  White  quen- 
elles should  be  used  for  garnishing,  or 
little  heaps  of  cooked  macaroni. 

Note. — In  lining  such  a mould  as  the 
foregoing,  it  makes  the  task  much 
easier  to  use  a spoon,  dipping  it  often 
in  boiling  water.  This  prevents  it 
sticking  to  tho  farce,  as  it  does  when 
iiscd  dry.  ^'ariations  of  the  turbans 
may  be  made  by  using  any  nice  fish 
forcemeat  [sec  Foucemeats),  with  a 
good  Kigout  of  another  sort  for  the 
centre,  always  covering  the  ragout 
with  more  forcemeat  on  the  top. 

Turbot. — 'I'his  is  an  e.xccllent 
fish,  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all 
the,  flat  fish.  Its  flesh  is  very  white, 
rich,  and  gelatinous.  The  parts 
most  relished  by  epicures  are  the 


Fig.  06. — Turbot. 


thick  portion  of  the  fins,  and  the 
skin.  In  selecting  turbot,  a moderate 
sized  fish  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
large  one.  The  flesh  should  bo  finn, 
and  the  white  side  creamy,  not  blue. 
In  preparing  a turbot  for  cooking,  it 
must  be  well  cleansed,  by  rubbing 
the  outside  with  a little  salt,  and 
washing  in  several  lots  of  water,  dried 
carefully  inside  and  out,  then  rubbed 
with  a cut  lemon  on  the  white  side. 
The  fins  are  not  to  be  removed.  Any 
unsightly  spots  on  the  white  side  will 
generally  yield  to  a mixture  of  salt 
and  lemon  juice,  with  which  they 


should  be  rubbed.  The  price  varies  ; 
it  is  often  as  high  as  Is.  6d.  per 
pound,  but  may’  be  had  occasionally 
under  Is.  ; but  it  is  never  a cheap 
fish.  Turbot  will  keep  for  a day  or 
two  in  cold  weather. 

Turbot  ^ la  Proven<jale.— 

For  this,  any  other  firm  white  fish  may 
be  used,  or  mixed  with  turbot.  Take 
all  skin  and  bone  from  some  cooked 
fish,  and  flake  it.  Grease  a dish,  and 
put  enough  chives,  parsley,  and  shalots, 
all  chopped,  to  cover  the  bottom. 
Season  with  salt,  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and 
cayenne ; then  pour  over  enough  salad 
oil  to  moisten  these  ingredients.  Then 
spread  the  fish  on  the  top  in  a layer  of 
an  inch  or  more  ; it  may  be  moistened 
with  a little  sauce  or  milk.  Then  put 
more  seasoning  on  the  top,  with  more 
oil,  or  bits  of  butter.  Bake  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  uncovered 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  but  closely 
covered  at  the  first.  Serve  very’  hot. 

This  method  is  for  a small  amount 
of  fish.  If  there  is  more  than  enough 
for  a single  layer,  put  some  of  the 
seasoning  in  the  centre,  between  the 
layers  of  fish,  and  bake  longer.  This 
looks  nicer  if  some  raspings  are 
dredged  over  before  serving,  or  tiny 
croutons  {see  Garnishes)  may  be  put 
in  a pattern  on  the  top. 

To  .serve  with  this.  Potato  Cake.s 
or  many  dishes  of  Macaroni  are  suit- 
able; the  same  maybe  said  of  Eice, 
{See  Index.) 

Turbot,  Baked.— This  is  a very 
good  way  of  cooking  a turbot.  If  a 
small  one,  follow  the  directions  given 
for  Baked  Sole,  or  Sole  au  Gratin  ; 
the  latter  is  particularly’ recommended. 
For  a large  fish,  after  washing  and 
drying,  brush  it  over,  w’hite  skin  up, 
with  butter,  and  cook  it  slowly’  in  a 
baking  tin  well  buttered.  Cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  baste  often  ; mix 
a little  lemon  juice  and  white  wine, 
and  add  to  the  liquor  in  the  tin. 
When  done,  drain  thoroughly’,  and 
serve  with  any  sauce  : Melted  Better, 
Anchovy,  Shrimp,  Lobster,  Dutch, 
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&c.  ; or,  strain  the  liquor  from  the 
tin,  boil  it  up  in  half  a pint  or 
more  of  good  White  Sauce,  and  skim 
well,  then  flavour  as  desired.  Garnish 
with  lemon  and  parsley.  Or  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  fish,  and  strew  over 
the  sieved  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg, 
and  some  chopped  parsley.  Then  use 
the  white  of  an  egg  as  a garnish  ; it 
should  be  cut  in  rings,  laid  on  slices  of 
lemon,  and  filled  in  with  tufts  of 
parsley.  Sometimes  scraped  horse- 
radish is  used  with  other  garnishing 
media.  This,  and  all  other  baked  fish, 
will  look  the  same  all  through  when 
done. 


pieces  of  parsley  upon  it,  so  as  to 
cover  the  crack.  The  sauces  given 
under  Turbot,  Baked,  may  all  be 
served  with  boiled  turbot.  Lobstek 
Sauce  is  very  good ; when  used,  some 


Fig.  57. — Turbot  Kettle. 


Turbot,  Boiled. — Empty  the 
fish,  wash  it  inside  with  scrupulous 
nicety,  then  remove  the  scales  and 
giUs,  and  trim  the  fins,  but  do  not  cut 
them  off,  as  the  gelatinous  parts 
about  them  are  esteemed  a great 
delicacy.  Rub  a little  salt  all  over 
the  outside  of  the  fish — this  will 
make  the  slime  come  off  more 
easily,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  soaking  the  fish.  Wash  it  until  it 
is  as  clean  as  possible.  Dry  it,  and 
rub  it  with  a cut  lemon  or  a little 
vinegar.  Draw  a sharp  knife  just 
through  the  skin  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  back  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  fish.  This  is  to  keep  the 
skin  from  cracking  on  the  white  side. 
Put  as  much  cold  water  as  will  be 
required  to  cover  the  fish  into  a turbot- 
kettle,  and  dissolve  in  this  a little  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of 
salt  to  a gallon  of  water.  Bring 
the  water  to  the  boil  and  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  Lay  the  turbot  on 
the  fish-drainer  the  white  side  up, 
lower  it  into  the  boiling  water,  draw 
it  back  at  once,  and  simmer  the  fish 
very  gently  imtil  done ; if  left  soaking 
it  will  be  woolly,  and  lose  flavour/ 
quickly.  Then  take  it  up,  drain  the' 
water  from  it,  and  slip  it,  the  white 
side  up,  upon  a hot  dish  covered  with 
a napkin.  Garnish  with  parsley,  cut 
lemon,  and  scraped  horse-radish,  and 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  fish  is  at 
all  cracked,  lay  two  or  three  little 


coral  may  be  rubbed  through  a sieve 
and  sprinkled  over  the  fish.  Some 
cooks  have  an  idea  that  the  best  parts 
of  the  fish  lie  in  the  back,  therefore 
they  dish  the  turbot  with  the  dark  side 
uppermost.  However  this  may  be, 
the  turbot  looks  best  with  the  white 
side  on  the  top.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  time  for  boiling,  as 
turbot  varies  much  in  thickness  as 
well  as  in  size.  The  usual  tests  must 
be  applied.  The  fish  is  also  very  good  if 
boiled  in  Court  Bouillon  au  Blanc. 
The  illustration  above  shows  the  shape 
of  a proper  turbot  kettle ; they  are 
generally  of  steel  or  copper,  and 
measure  from  twenty  to  twenty-six 
inches  in  length.  An  ordinary  kettle 
with  drainer,  if  wide  enough,  will 
answer  very  well. 

Turbot,  Boiled,  to  Carve.— 

The  accompanying  illustration  wiU 
give  a correct  idea  of  the  way  of 
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Fig.  58.— Carving  Turbot. 
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serving  turbot,  or  any  similar  fish. 
First,  pass  the  fish  knife  straiglit  down 
from  a to  b.  Then  take  even  slices 
from  c to  d,  and  c to  e,  leaving  the 
bone  clear,  and  giving  some  of  the  best 
part  to  each  person,  viz.,  from  the 
head. 

Turbot,  Broiled.— Clean  a small 
turbot,  and  dry  it  well.  Lay  it  on  a 
dish,  siminkle  a little  pepper  and  salt 
on  it,  and  pour  over  it  tour  hible- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  and  two  of  vinegar  oi 
lemon  juice.  When  it  is  to  be  dressed 
place  it  in  a double  broiler,  and  broil 
it  before  a slow  clear  fire.  Turn  it 
every  five  or  si.x  minutes,  and  on 
each  occasion  brush  it  over  with 
the  marinade  in  the  dish. 

Turbot,  Cold,  to  Re-beat.— 

This  can  be  done  in  a great  many 
ways  ; indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
recipe  for  re-heating  cold  tish  of  any 
other  white  kind  is  applicable  to 
turbot.  That  is  so  far  as  good  recipes 
go  ; we  do  not  mean  that  a very  plain 
method  should  be  followed ; for  turbot 
being  somewhat  expensive  to  start 
with,  is  worthy  good  materials  in  the 
concoction  of  a rechauffe,  and  should 
always  be  nicely  and  suitably  garnished. 
There  are  few  nicer  dishes  than  turbot 
heated  in  any  good  sauce,  bechamel, 
melted  butter,  crayfish,  shrimp,  an- 
chovy, &c.,  from  which  it  should  take 
its  name.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
divide  the  fish  into  flakes,  and  la}’  it  in 
the  sauce  until  heated  through.  Then 
turn  it  on  a hot  dish,  in  the  centre  of 
a border  of  rice,  potatoes,  or  macaroni 
[see  Index),  and  garnish  suitably. 
The  kind  of  sauce  used  will  indicate  the 
necessary  materials ; cut  lemons  are 
never  out  of  place,  whatever  may  be 
the  other  ingredients ; and  small 
quenelles  always  look  nice  on  a border, 
the  tiny  quenelle  moulds  being  used 
for  them.  Or  it  the  turbot  be  simply 
heated  in  white  sauce,  with  some 
grated  cheese  to  flavour,  a border  of 
macaroni,  lightly  arranged  round  it, 
is  suitably  garnished  with  small 
croquettes  of  macaroni  and  cheese,  or 
with  grated  -cheese  only,  shaken  over 


the  macaroni  border,  and  lemon  and 
parsley  round.  Small  mushrooms  are 
also  useful  as  adjuncts  to  fish. 

For  curr)',  vol-au-vents,  &c.,  turbot 
is  an  excellent  fish. 

Turbot,  Cold,  to  Serve.— A 

small  hsh,  cooked  whole  by  boiling, 
preferably  in  Oouux  Bouillon  au 
Blanc,  makes  a delicious  dish  if 
accompanied  by  a nice  cold  sauce  {see 
Sauces),  and  some  salad  {see  Salads). 
If  the  sauce  is  served  with  it,  the  fish 
mu.st  be  garnished  with  aspic,  &c.,  in 
the  usual  way ; but  if  the  sauce  is 
spread  over  it,  very  little  else  is 
required.  To  smooth  the  sauce,  take 
a palette  knife,  and  dip  it  in  cold 
water.  Fillets  of  anchovy,  olives,  and 
truffles  may  be  used  together,  with 
aspic  for  a border,  if  a really  elaborate 
dish  is  required.  Beetroot,  cucumber, 
&c.,  are  also  suitable.  {See  Gar- 
nishes.) 

Turbot  en  Coquilles.— Re- 
quired : cold  turbot,  one  tablespoonful 
of  button  mushrooms,  one  truffle, 
seasoning,  two  eggs,  a little  sauce, 
sherry,  and  butter. 

Free  the  fish  from  skin  and  bone, 
cut  it  into  tiny  dice  ; cook  the  mush- 
rooms in  a little  butter,  cut  them 
small,  also  the  truffle ; mix  together, 
add  salt  and  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of 
wine  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  some 
creamy  bechamel,  about  five  or  six 
tablcspoonfuls  ; there  should  be  the 
same  measure  of  turbot.  Butter  some 
small  china  or  plated  shells  ; fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  and  set  them  on  the 
drainer  of  a fish  kettle,  or  in  a large 
steamer  over  boiling  water,  until  just 
hot  through  ; or  they  may  be  set  on  a 
large  meat  stand,  over  a tin  of  boiling 
water  in  the  oven,  or  on  a range. 
Then  boil  the  eggs  hard ; rub  both 
the  j’olk  and  white  through  a sieve ; 
sprinkle  the  tops  of  the  shells  with  the 
tw'o,  to  form  a design,  using  also  a 
morsel  of  truffle  or  lobster  coral ; serve 
hot  on  a dish,  covered  with  a serviette, 
either  as  dressed  fish  or  an  entree. 

Turbot  en  Coquilles,  a la 
Rozane. — Prepare  the  mixture  as 
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above,  except  that  the  truffle  is  omitted; 
ft  tablespoonful  of  cooked  lobster, 
pounded  and  sieved,  should  take  its 
place.  Line  the  shells  with  fried 
crumbs,  and  coat  them  with  the  same  ; 
after  filling,  adding  some  oiled  butter. 
Brown  in  a quick  oven,  and  garnish 
the  tops  with  lobster  coral  or  chopped 
lax. 

Turbot  en  Darioles,  d,  la 
Julienne. — Take  some  cooked  turbot, 
free  from  bone  and  skin ; put  half  a 
pound  in  a mortar,  with  seasoning  to 
taste,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
bechamel,  or  good  white  sauce  ; pound 
them,  then  pass  through  a sieve. 
Make  a sauce  by  mixing  a gill  each  of 
thick  cream  and  mayonnaise,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  anchovy  essence,  and 
rather  more  than  the  same  measure  of 
chopped  lax  ; colour  the  mixture  pink. 
Have  ready  some  small  dariole  moulds 
of  white  china ; fill  them  with  alternate 
layers  of  fish  and  sauce,  letting  the 
latter  form  both  the  bottom  and  top 
layers.  Prepare  some  julienne  shreds, 
from  cooked  carrot  and  beetroot,  and 
some  raw  shredded  cucumber  ; sprinkle 
these  lightly  all  over  the  surface  just 
before  serving  (the  beetroot  and 
cucumber  should  be  lightly  dressed 
with  salad  oil),  then  all  round  the 
edges  of  the  darioles,  put  chopped 
aspic,  using  a small  bag  and  pipe. 

Turbot  eu  Darioles,  d.  la 
Jacg,ues. — Prepare  the  fish  as  above, 
but  add  an  ounce  of  butter  when 
pounding.  Make  the  sauce  with  green 
mayonnaise,  and  omit  the  lax.  Fill  the 
moulds,  and  on  the  top,  in  place  of  the 
strips,  put  tiny  dice  of  raw  cucumber, 
dressed  with  oil ; add  a little  chopped 
parsley,  and  garnish  the  edges  with 
pink  aspic.  These,  and  the  above, 
should  be  served  very  cold. 

Turbot  eu  Mayonnaise.  — 

Take  a medium  sized  fish,  and  remove 
the  flesh  in  four  fillets ; place  them 
together  again  on  a buttered  tin,  so 
that  the  fish  may  be  served  in  its 
original  shape;  sprinkle  the  juice  of 
a lemon  over,  and  lay  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  well  buttered,  on  the  top  : set 


the  tin  in  a gentle  oven,  and  cook  the 
fish  thoroughly ; the  time  must  be 
calculated  by  its  thickness.  Then 
set  it  aside  until  quite  cold.  Take  it 
up  carefully,  and  put  it  on  a dish ; 
mask  it  with  mayonnaise,  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  let  the  layer 
be  smooth.  Then  put  in  a bag 
some  Anchovy  Cream,  or  Lobster 
Cream  (see  Cold  Sauces)  ; and, 
with  a plain  pipe,  ornament  the  edge 
of  the  fish,  leaving  a little  space 
between ; fill  up  the  spaces  with 
green  majmnnaise,  also  from  a bag; 
sprinkle  the  first  decoration  with  a 
pinch  of  chopped  gherkin  or  capers, 
and  the  second  with  lobster  coral  or 
chopped  lax.  Then,  all  over  the  top 
of  the  fish,  form  any  pattern  with  the 
same  decorative  media,  viz.,  gherkin 
or  capers,  lobster  or  lax,  with  some 
truffle,  chopped  finely,  and  chopped 
parsley  or  chervil.  Next,  form  a 
border  on  the  dish,  of  chopped  aspic, 
with  some  prawns,  shrimps,  lobster 
claws,  or  slices  of  lobster ; or  cut 
the  aspic  into  cubes,  or  other  shapes, 
and  alternate  them  with  the  foregoing 
ingredients,  together  with  sliced  lemon, 
cucumber,  or  little  bunches  of  dressed 
green  salad ; and  stoned  olives. 

This  is  a very  ornamental  dish, 
suitable  for  a cold  collation  of  any 
kind.  It  may  be  simplified  consider- 
ably, and  fillets  of  fish  can  be  coated 
with  mayonnaise,  and  dressed  more 
or  less  elaborately  according  to  re- 
quirements. (See  Salads.  ) 

Turbot  Moley.  (See  Meat 
Moley.) — Follow  the  directions,  using 
for  the  foundation  either  fish  stock,  or 
a mixture  of  that  and  milk.  White 
fish  of  all  sorts  may  be  used  up,  but  a 
mixture  of  turbot  and  lobster — if  only 
a ladleful  of  lobster  sauce  to  a pound 
of  fish — will  be  found  very  delicious. 
In  our  opinion,  a smaller  proportion  of 
onion,  and  a larger  amount  of  potato, 
is  nicer  for  a fish  moley  ; and  we  find, 
though  it  is  a departure  from  the 
original,  that  a few  drops  of  anchovy 
essence  are  a decided  improvement, 
both  to  the  fish  and  the  potatoes  which 
accompany  it. 
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Turbot,  Ragout  of. — Kequired  : 
one  pound  of  raw  turbot,  lialf  a glass 
of  light  wine,  one  egg,  half  a lemon, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  salt,  cayenne, 
half  an  ounce  of  flour,  &c.,  as  below. 

Butter  a dish  (to  send  to  table)  and 
coat  it  with  grated  I’armesan  cheese. 
Cut  the  fish  into  dice,  cook  it  in  the  dis- 
solved butter  and  juice  of  the  lemon  for 
twenty  minutes,  or  thereabouts  ; then 
add  the  flour,  mi.xed  with  the  wine ; 
boil  up,  lake  from  the  tire,  and  beat 
in  the  egg,  with  seasoning  to  taste, 
and  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  melted 
butter  or  white  sauce ; pour  into  the 
dish,  and  sprinkle  more  grat(d  cheese 
over,  with  a few  bn'ad  crumbs ; an 
ounce  or  more  of  butter,  oiled,  should 
be  poured  over.  Set  tliis  in  a tin  of 
hot  water  for  ten  minutes,  in  a mo- 
derate oven,  then  brown  the  surface 
delicately,  just  before  serving. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  grated 
cheese,  use,  for  lining  the  dish  some 
cooked  pipe  macaroni  cut  into  short 
pieces,  half  an  inch  or  loss  ; fill  up  as 
above,  and  cover  the  to^)  with  more 
macaroni,  cut  in  the  same  way.  Brush 
over  with  oiled  butter,  and  aftc_r  first 
heating  through  in  the  oven,  s2rrinklo 
fried  crumbs  over,  and  serve. 

Turbot  Ragout,  Iced,  a la 
WalmCOtte.  — First  free  a ripe 
tomato  from  i)ii)s,  cut  it  up,  and  add 
to  it  a teaspoonful  of  French  capers, 
cut  up,  a tcaspoonful  of  smoked  salmon 
in  thin  shreds,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cooked  turbot,  the  white  part  only,  in 
shreds  or  dice,  a little  cayenne  vinegar 
and  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a little  pale 


Fin.  .M. — Shell  Moulds. 


aspic.  Stir  over  ice  until  just  beyond 
the  liquid  point,  but  not  on  the  point 
of  setting  ; then  take  some  small  shell 
moulds,  either  of  the  shapes  shown  in 


Fig.  .59,  and  till  them,  taking  care  to 
level  the  tops.  Set  them  in  an  ice 
cave  to  cool,  then  turn  out.  Dish 
them  on  a bed  of  salad ; garnish  with 
smoked  salmon  and  shi’eds  of  tomato, 
and  some  pink  aspic. 

This  is  a dainty  dish  for  al  fresco 
fare,  or  a ball  supper  ; any  fish,  sole  or 
whiting  preferably,  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  chopped  lax  does  as 
well  as  ordinary  smoked  salmon. 

Weaver. — The  great  weaver  is 
about  a foot  in  length  ; is  armed  with 
sharp  spines,  which  arc  usually  cut 


Fig.  60.— Weaver. 


off  before  the  fish  comes  into  market. 
It  is  a sort  of  marine  jierch,  very 
good  eating.  The  lesser  weaver  is 
the  more  common  on  our  coasts,  and 
having  the  facult)'  of  striking  with  its 
sharp  spines,  is  often  called  the  “ sting 
fish.” 

Wbelks. — The  whelks  should  be 
jirocured  alive,  washed  in  fresh  water, 
and  put  in  salt  and  water  to  boil ; the 
small  ones,  which  are  eaten  like 
periwinkles,  take  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes  ; and  large  ones,  with  shells 
as  large  as  an  egg,  need  an  hour  and 
a half ; they  are  sometimes  fried  after- 
boiling,  but  are  indigestible  at  the 
best,  and  the  majority  will  do  well  to 
avoid  them  altogether,  or  use  them 
for  stock  for  fish  soujrs  only. 

Whitebait.  — This  favourite  fish 
belongs  especially  to  London ; it  is 
found  in  the  Thames  as  far  as  Black- 
wall.  The  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  parentage  is  great ; many  suppose 
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that  it  is  the  fry  of  the  sprat,  the 
j smelt,  and  other  fish ; some  contend 
that  it  is  the  fry  of  the  herring; 
others  assert  that  it  is  a distinct 
i species  of  the  herring  tribe.  It 

should  he  obtained  fresh  and  un- 
broken, and  put  on  ice  if  not  wanted 
as  soon  as  brought  in ; it  is  served 
I fried,  plain,  or  devilled,  with  cut 

j lemons  and  brown  bread  and  butter ; 

I it  needs  no  sauce.  It  may  be  added 

i that  the  fry  of  various  species  of  fish 

are  often  treated  as  whitebait,  and  if 
not  too  large,  with  a fair  amount 
of  success.  Whitebait  is  usually  ex- 
pensive. 

Whitebait,  Mock.— Cut  up  any 

raw  white  fish  into  strips,  as  nearly 
the  size  of  whitebait  as  possible ; fry 
and  serve  them  in  precisely  the  same 
wa3^  Whatever  the  fish  used,  it  must 
be  very  firm  and  fresh,  carefully 
filleted  and  flattened  out,  that  the 
strips  may  be  even. 

Whitebait,  to  Pry.— Put  the 

fish  in  a sieve  when  required,  and 
pick  it  over  (to  free  it  from  anj’’  other 
fish  which  sometimes  get  mixed  in, 
as  shrimps,  &c.,  together  with  bits  of 
weed),  then  put  a dozen  or  two  at  a 
time  on  a cloth,  with  plenty  of  flour  ; 
shake  it  over  them,  then  pick  them  up 
lightlj',  and  put  enough  of  them  in  a 
frying  basket  to  cover  the  bottom ; 
give  it  a gentle  shake  before  putting 
it  in  the  hot  fat,  then  plunge  it  in,  and 
fry  just  until  crisp ; when  you  can 
hear  them  “ shake  ” in  the  pan  they 
are  done  ; that  is  to  say,  to  be  correct, 
when,  by  shaking  the  pan,  the  fish 
can  be  heard  to  make  a rustling  noise. 
In  the  matter  of  colour,  tastes  differ ; 
some  like  this  little  fish  brown ; but  it 
should  be  pale  and  crisp.  Some  cooks 
say  that  it  should  be  scarcely  browned  ; 
in  fact,  nearer  to  grey.  As  soon  as 
done,  dish  on  a hot  dish  covered  with 
a serviette,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley. 

Another  way.—ln.  the  above  method 
we  have  made  no  mention  of  another 
one,  sometimes  employed,  and  con- 
sidered by  some  tlie  only  correct  one  ; 


that  is,  to  fry  the  fish,  a small  quan- 
tity at  a time  until  crisp  enough  to 
turn  out,  and  then  to  put  the  basket 
nearly  filled  with  the  fish,  a second 
time  into  hot  fat  (another  supplj’), 
and  to  hold  them  in  for  a few 
seconds,  and  again  let  them  crisp 
and  slightly  brown.  This,  of  course, 
incurs  extra  trouble  and  expense,  and 
many  good  cooks  contend  that  the 
first  mode  is  equally  good. 

If  the  fish  stick  together  in  the 
flouring,  they  must  be  carefully  separ- 
ated with  the  fingers. 

Whitebait,  Devilled,  is  fish 
cooked  in  the  above  way,  then  sprin- 
kled with  cayenne  and  a little  salt, 
and  well  shaken  together  befoie 
dishing,  by  turning  them  into  a 
clean,  hot  cloth,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  opposite  comers.  Sometimes,  at 
large  dinners,  whitebait  are  served 
in  the  foregoing  ways,  and  also 
dressed  with  pepper  (black),  making 
three  dishes.  To  know  when  the 
fat  is  the  right  heat,  see  Frying. 

Whiting. — This  is  not  a very 
tastj’  fish,  but  very  delicate,  and  so 
digestible  as  to  have  earned  the  title 
of  “ sea  chicken.”  It  maj"^  be  cooked 
in  almost  any  way,  and  a sauce  of  a 
piquant  nature  improves  it.  Cost 
from  2d.  to  6d.  on  an  average, 
but  sometimes  much  more.  When- 
ever fish  is'  ordered  for  an  invalid, 
whiting  maj^  be  given  (suitably 
cooked)  with  impunity.  Boiling  or 
steaming  is  a method  which  ensures  a 
delicate  and  easily  digested  dish, 
though  somewhat  insipid,  and  not 
recommended  for  ordinary  fare.  Whi- 
ting will  not  keep  well ; when  stale 
and  flabby  (and  sometimes  burst  open) 
it  should  not  be  eaten. 

Whiting  Pout.— The  whiting 
pout,  otherwise  known  as  the  bib, 
the  brassy,  and  the  pout,  is  an  ex- 
cellent fish,  which  is  not  so  highly 
esteeined  as  it  deserves  to  be,  possibly 
because  it  may  be  purchased  in  the 
places  where  it  is  abundant  at  a 
trifling  cost.  It  possesses  the  singular 
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power  of  inflating  the  membranes 
whicli  cover  the  eyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head,  which,  when  thus  dis- 
tended, have  the  appearance  of 
bladders.  It  is  probably  from  this 
that  it  derives  its  name  of  pout.  It 
is  a deeper  and  stouter  fish  than  the 
whiting,  and  its  flesh  is  firmer,  drier, 
and  less  delicate.  It  seldom  exceeds 
twelve  inches  in  length.  It  should  bo 
eaten  very  fresh,  and  may  be  cooked 
in  every  way  like  whiting.  It  is  im- 
proved by  being  salted  for  twelve 
hours,  and  still  further  improved  by 
being  dried  in  a cuirent  of  air.  To 
vary  the  flavour  of  the  fish,  slightly 
smoke  it  over  a wood  fire,  then  broil 
it.  The  great  Soyer  pronounced  this 
fish  to  bo  quite  equal  to  the  red 
mullet. 

Whiting,  Baked. — One  of  the 

nicest  ways  is  to  prepare  the  fish  with 
egg  and  crumbs  as  if  for  frying.  A 
tin  should  be  ready,  containing  some 
liquid  butter,  with  which  the  fish  is 
to  be  basted.  A buttered  paper  is 
then  to  be  laid  over,  and  the  fish 
cooked  in  a quick  oven,  so  that  the 
process  may  resemble  frying  as  much 
as  possible.  It  must  be  well  drained, 
and  nicely  browned.  Remove  the 
paper  a short  time  before  it  is  done. 
For  sauces  see  Whiti.ng,  Fried  ; or 
serve  shrimp,  anchovy,  Dutch,  or  any 
of  the  usual  kinds  with  it.  Plain 
melted  butter,  flavoured  with  tarragon 
and  chervil,  or  tarragon  vinegar  only, 
is  liked  by  some. 

Whiting,  Broiled. — Clean  the 
fish,  and  dry  in  a cloth  ; after  flouring, 
brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  then 
dip  them  in  fine  crumbs,  and  season 
with  a little  salt  and  pepper,  with  a 
pinch  of  herbs  in  fine  powder.  Dip 
them  into  clarified  butter,  and  mark 
with  the  back  of  a knife  or  a skewer, 
in  a few  places  on  each  side  the  fish 
in  a slanting  direction.  Broil  slowly, 
and  serve  as  if  fried.  A Dutch  oven 
is  best  for  these,  and  during  the 
cooking  they  should  be  moistened 
with  butter.  The  livers  of  whiting 
are  considered  a dainty  morsel,  and 


should  be  cooked  and  served  with 
them. 

Whiting,  Pried.— Wash,  skin, 
and  dry  the  fish;  flour  it,  shake  off 
all  that  does  not  adhere;  egg  and 
crumb  the  fish  (the  tail  should  be 
fastened  in  the  mouth),  smooth  it, 
and  cb-op  into  hot  fat.  A golden 
brown  is  the  shade  required.  Drain, 
and  dish  on  a paper  or  serviette,  and 
fill  the  Centre  of  the  fish  with  fried 
parsley.  Send  cut  lemon  and  cay- 
enne to  table  if  for  breakfast ; or 
sauce  if  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  A 
very  good  one  is  the  hot  Tartakb 
Sauce  (American).  Mandarins’ Sauce 
is  equally  suitable. 

Whiting  coated  with  French  Fry- 
ing Batter  is  a good  dish  if  fried 
crisply.  Very  small  fish  can  be  fried 
like  smelts,  and  served  with  cucumber 
sauce. 

Whiting,  to  Skin. — Owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  skin,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  flesh,  great  care  is 
required  to  avoid  ragginess.  As  a 
rule,  this  operation  is  performed  by 
the  fishmonger.  The  fish  should  be 
held  firmly ; the  fins  are  first  cut  off, 
and  with  them  a morsel  of  the  skin ; 
this  makes  an  incision,  and  by  running 
the  thumb  up  to  loosen  the  skin,  and 
then  removing  it  from  head  to  tail, 
carefully,  the  process  is  not  difficult. 
The  skin  is  taken  from  the  head  after- 
wards. Fresh  haddocks  are  skinned 
in  this  way  ; so  are  eels,  but  from  their 
slippery  nature  they  must  be  held 
very  firmly.  Very  small  ones  are 
sometimes  cooked  with  the  skin  on, 
then  they  must  be  rubbed  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  salt,  while  held  by  the  head 
in  the  left  hand.  This  is  applicable 
to  any  fish  of  a similar  kind  and 
shape. 

Whiting  with  Herbs.— Re- 
quired : three  medium  - sized  fish, 

filleted,  seasoned  and  rolled  as  for 
Whiting  with  Shrimps;  a large 
tablespoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley, 
shalots,  and  button  mushrooms  ; a gill 
of  wine  (Chablis),  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  salt,  cayenne^  vinegar,  and  four 
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ounces  of  butter.  Garnish  as  under- 
mentioned. 

Have  ready  a tin,  any  shape,  but  it 
should  be  wide  enough  to  j ust  hold  the 
fish  when  laid  close  together.  Put  in  it 
the  wine  and  lemon  juice  ; lay  the  fish 
in,  and  sprinkle  with  the  parsley,  &c. 
Work  into  the  butter  a little  salt,  an- 
chovy essence,  cayenne,  and  a pinch  of 
nutmeg,  using  a wooden  spoon  ; when 
creamy,  lay  a piece  on  each  fillet  of 
fish ; cover  with  buttered  paper,  and 
set  the  tin  in  another  containing  hot 
water,  and  cook  in  the  oven  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes.  Dish  the  fish  in  a 
pyramid  form,  add  a spoonful  of  white 
roux  to  the  gravy,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  herbal  wine  mixed  with  an  equal 
measm’e  of  caper  vinegar,  and  the  fish 
stock;*  give  a boil  up,  but  do  not 
skim,  and  pour  over  the  fish.  Garnish 
the  hase  of  the  pjrramid  with  fancy 
shaped  slices  of  lemon,  sprigs  of 
parsley,  button  mushrooms,  glazed, 
and  tiny  croutons.  The  mushrooms 
should  be  placed  each  on  a croiiton, 
then  a slice  of  lemon  with  parsley ; 
some  chopped  parsley  and  mushrooms 
should  also  be  shaken  on  the  top  of 
the  sauce.  Serve  as  an  entree. 

Whiting  with  Shrimps.— Ke- 

quired  : three  medium-sized  fish,  half 


* This  should  he  boiled  down  to  half  a 
gill. 


a pint  of  freshly  shelled  shrimps,  half 
a pint  of  stock,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under. 

The  fish  should  be  prepared  and 
skinned,  then  divided  into  fillets  by 
cutting  down  the  back  on  each  side, 
from  head  to  tail,  taking  the  flesh  off 
close  to  the  bone ; each  is  to  be  again 
divided ; this  gives  twelve  pieces. 
Season  with  salt  and  caj'enne,  brush 
over  with  warm  butter,  and  roll  up. 
Lay  them  close  together  in  a tin,  with 
a little  wine,  and  a glass  of  French 
vinegar.  Boil  the  bones  down  for 
stock  (see  Stocks)  ; strain  it,  and  add  a 
little  of  it  to  the  vinegar ; then  cover 
with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  for  ten 
to  twelve  minutes  in  a good  oven. 
Dish  the  fish,  add  the  rest  of  the  stock 
to  the  gravy  in  the  tin,  put  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  brown  roux,  and  boil  up ; 
season  to  taste,  then  stir  in  the  shrimps  ; 
when  hot  through  pour  into  the  centre 
of  the  dish,  the  whiting  forming  an 
outer  circle. 

The  fish  should  he  prepared  early  to 
give  time  for  the  stock.  A small, 
fresh  haddock  is  good  thus  cooked ; 
it  is  made  firmer  for  filleting  if 
sprinkled  with  salt  an  hour  before 
using,  then  wiped  well,  and  dried  in  a 
soft  cloth,  in  which  it  should  be  folded 
for  a short  time.  So  prepared,  it  can 
be  cooked  in  any  of  the  ways  given 
for  whiting,  for  which  it  is  a good 
substitute. 


ENTREES,  MADE  DISHES,  AND 
RELEVES. 


HOT  ENTRIES. 

On  glancing  at  tlio  above  heading,  the  first  thought  of  some  will  probably 
be,  why  entrees  and  made  dishes  ? an  entree  is  a made  dish.  So  it  is ; 
but  a made  dish  is  not  necessarily  an  entree.  Hence  the  distinction, 
although  some  of  the  made  dishes  of  another  section  of  this  chapter  could 
be  served  as  euti’ees.  But  we  will  first  consider,  briefly,  the  main  features 
of  an  entree  proper.  An  entree  is  a light,  delicate,  and  daintily  served 
disli,  complete  in  itself ; i.e.  the  sauce  or  gravy  is  served  in  tlie  dish, 
which  must,  therefore,  be  deep  enough  to  hold  it,  and  afford  scope  for 
garnish  ; for  the  dish  should  be  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  palate,  the 
one  being  affected  through  the  other.  Should  vegetables  form  part  of 
the  disli,  faultless  cooking  is  an  absolute  necessity,  or  the  dish  will  be  only 
half  complete. 

As  to  the  foundation  of  an  entree,  it  may  be  meat,  game,  poultry  or 
fish  ; the  jjrecise  form  in  which  it  appears  varying  according  to  the  style 
of  the  meal,  the  number  of  guests,  the  dish  wliich  immediately  precedes 
or  follows  the  entree  or  entrees,  and  to  other  circumstances.  As  a rale, 
where  two  entrees  appear,  they  should  differ  in  kind  and  appearance ; for 
instance,  a dish  of  white  quenelles,  fowl,  veal,  or  rabbit,  with  a puree  of 
celery,  furnishes  a contrast  to  a civet  of  hare ; while  oyster  or  sweet- 
bread croquettes,  rissoles,  or  vol-au-vents  readily  suggest  themselves 
as  suitable  dishes  to  follow  quails,  or  other  birds,  in  a rich  brown  sauce. 
By  the  way,  while  some  contend  that  birds,  when  served  as  an  entree, 
should  always  be  the  first  if  two  are  provided,  others  say  that  the  more 
delicately  flavoured  dish,  whatever  its  composition,  should  take  precedence ; 
but  such  minor  details  are  best  settled  by  an  intelligent  hostess.  In  the 
case  of  two  entrees,  one  hot  and  one  cold,  the  first-named  is  served  first. 
There  is  a good  reason  for  this,  for  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  cook  to  determine  the  time  when  the  hot  one  would  be  needed,  and 
as  is  well-known,  every  minute  detracts  from  the  excellence  of  many 
dishes  (cutlets  are  a striking  example)  when  kept  waiting. 

We  said  that  the  sauce  should  be  served  in  the  dish ; but  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  the  case  of  souffles  and  little  dishes,  served  separately  to 
each  guest,  with  which  many  people  never  think  of  taking  any  sauce ; 
here  the  sauce  should  be  handed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  dozens  of 
delicious  entrees  are  of  the  dry  order  — kromeskies,  croquettes,  and  the 
like — because,  if  well  made,  i.e.  moist  inside,  they  require  no  sauce,  as 
they  may  be  said  to  contain  it ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  patties, 
vol-au-vents,  and  other  delicate  pastry. 
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In  describing  an  entree  as  a light  and  delicate  dish,  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,  we  must  explain  that  we  are  assuming  the  usual 
^ order  of  service,  viz.,  the  entrees  before  the  releves.  When  this  order  is 
altered,  by  dispensing  with  the  releve,  in  the  form  of  a joint,  an  entree  oi  a 
more  solid  nature  is  required,  and  is  then  admissible.  At  some  houses,  the 
releve  always  precedes  the  entrees,  and  various  reasons  are  given  for  this. 
The  usual  explanation  is,  that  guests  who  do  not  care  to  attack  entrees 
until  they  have  partaken  of  a plainer  form  of  food,  ought  to  be  considered  ; 
or  that  those  who  are  really  hungiy,  prefer  the  substantial  part  of  tlie  repast 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  meal.  Wliether  this,  or  the  reverse  order  is  the 
better,  is  an  open  question,  for  very  high  authorities  hud  much  to  say  on 
both  sides;  wliat  we  would  point  out  is  that,  when  tlie  remove  does 
precede  the  entree,  the  latter  may  be  as  light  in  kind,  and  as  delicate  in 
flavour  as  circumstances  permit,  in  order  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  roast, 
so  often  of  game,  and  looked  forward  to  by  many  as  the  bonne  Louche  of 
the  meal,  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  Taken  altogether,  entrees  afford 
full  scope  for  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  the  hostess,  and  for  the  skill  of 
the  cook. 

Our  remarks  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  entrees  in  tins, 
for  they  form  no  small  portion  of  the  stock  of  first-class  grocers;  and 
while  many  of  them  are  excellent  and  moderate  in  price,  yet  it  must  be 
owned  that  to  others,  the  term  entree  is  somewhat  of  a misnomer.  One 
caution  may  be  enforced  in  connection  with  all,  viz.,  never  leave  them  in 
the  tins  after  opening  them.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  they  are 
fully  cooked,  and  that  re-heating,  not  re-cooking,  is  aU  that  is  needed; 
many,  in  fact,  are  over-cooked,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  dish  them  without 
spoiling  their  appearance;  though  much  may  be  done  by  means  of 
garnish  to  hide  any  damage,  and  some  sauce,  thick  enough  to  }nask  any 
broken  places,  often  proves  a real  boon. 

Of  the  best  quality  entrees,  put  up  by  leading  English  and  French 
firms,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  most  part,  they  are  in  every  sense  quite 
ready  for  table  ; no  addition,  either  of  seasoning  or  wine,  need  be  made ; 
but  in  dealing  with  goods  of  a lower  class,  especially  kidneys,  and  meats 
which  are  somewhat  dry,  such  additions,  with  a little  good  stock  or  gravy, 
will  often  completely  transform  the  dish.  All  are  useful,  especially  in 
emergencies,  and  a few  tins  should  be  stocked  by  all  who  are  likely  to  be 
taken  unawares  by  unexpected  guests,  or  who  are  not  within  easy  reach 
of  shops,  as  every  requirement  may  thus  be  met. 


Beef  Fillets  d,  la  Calcutta.— 

ilequired  : seven  fillets  of  beef,  cut  in 
small  rounds,  and  beaten  out  fiat  and 
even  ; bacon,  seasoning,  sauce,  and 
vegetables  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

Brush  the  fillets  with  oil,  and 
sprinkle  with  white  pepper  and 
cayenne ; lard  them,  grill  them 
lightly,  and  dish  in  a row,  over- 
lapping, on  the  top  of  a puree  of 


vegetables,  or  on  cooked  artichoke 
bottoms.  Down  each  side  put  some 
Sauce  a la  Calcutta  (in  Cold  Sauces), 
and  serve  instantly;  the  sauce  must 
not  stand. 

In  grilling  the  above,  or  any  other 
fillets  which  may  be  larded,  a de- 
parture from  the  usual  method  is 
necessary.  They  must  be  grilled  on 
the  under  side  only,  and  not  turned 
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to  displace  the  lardoons.  In  live 
minutes — more  or  less  in  proportion  to 
thickness— the}'  should  be  put  in  a 
sharp  oven  to  finish,  after  covering 
with  a buttered  jjaper.  When  done, 
if  not  brown  enough,  use  the  sala- 
mander ; briisli  over  with  glaze,  and 
let  them  crisp  nicely ; they  should 
not  be  greasy.  Any  other  iced  sauce 
may  be  used  in  this  way,  the  dish 
taking  its  name  from  the  sauce. 
When  not  moulded,  the  sauce  can  be 
cut  in  cubes  or  other  shapes,  just 
according  to  fancy. 

Beef  Fillets  a la  Kars- 
lake. — Kequircd  : a dozen  fillets  of 
beef,  truffles,  three  gills  of  Biio'w.v 
Sauce  No.  2,  seasoning,  butter,  wine, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  4s.  to  .')s. 

The  fillets  should  be  oval,  the  size 
of  a large  egg,  and  about  the  third 
of  an  inch  thick ; and  after  brush- 
ing them  on  both  sides  with  salad 
oil,  and  seasoning  with  pepper  and 
cayenne,  they  should  be  grilled  for 
five  minutes.  The  brown  sauce 
■should  then  bo  heated,  and  after  the 
fillets  are  drained  well  they  should 
be  laid  in  the  sauce,  and  kept  at  sim- 
mering point  for  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  In  a separate  saucepan, 
have  the  truffles  cut  into  dice  shapes, 
enough  to  fill  a couple  of  tablespoons, 
and  half  a gill  of  light  wine;  let 
them  simmer  for  a few  minutes ; then 
take  a hot  dish,  and  put  on  it,  to  form 
a border,  some  rice  boiled  as  for  curry, 
but  in  white  stock  instead  of  water. 
Arrange  the  fillets  and  sauce  in  the 
centre,  and  put  the  truffles  and  wine  all 
over  ; pour  a little  more  brown  sauce 
round  the  rice,  and  all  over  it  put  a 
little  good  tomato  sauce,  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  glaze.  This  should 
be  coloured  to  contrast  with  the 
rest  of  the  dish.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Beef  Fillets  d,  la  Marlei^h. 

— Prepare  the  meat  and  gravy  just 
as  directed  in  the  following  recipe. 
Put  some  Potato  Pueeb  on  a hot 
dish,  making  it  pyramid  shape ; 
rough  it  with  a skewer,  and  pour 


a little  thick  brown  sauce  mixed  with 
a morsel  of  glaze  over,  then  put  on  the 
top  some  Brown  Mushroom  Puree, 
from  a bag  with  a plain  pipe.  Dish 
the  fillets  round  the  potato,  and  pour 
the  gravy  round  the  fillets ; the  latter 
should  be  glazed.  Warm  some  truffles 
in  stock  or  wine ; slice  them,  and  cut 
them  in  fancy  shapes;  put  one  of  these 
between  the  fillets ; chop  up  the  rem- 
nants, and  sprinkle  them  on  the  sauce. 
Two  or  three  medium-sized  ones  will 
be  wanted.  If  no  truffles  are  handy, 
use  pickled  walnuts  for  the  garnish, 
and  chop  up  a mu.shroom  or  two  for 
putting  on  the  sauce.  {See  Plate  111.) 

Beef  Fillets  k la  Naunton. 

— Iteqiiired  : seven  fillets  of  beef, 

three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
into  oval  pieces ; seasoning,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

Bat  the  fillets  out,  lay  them  on  a 
dish,  and  mix  a little  lemon  juice,  half 
a gill  of  salad  oil,  some  pepper,  a dust 
of  cayenne,  a pinch  of  thyme  and 
bay-leaf  in  powder,  and  a little 
chopped  onion.  Marinade  the  fillets 
in  the  mixture  for  a couple  of  hours, 
turning  often,  then  drain,  and  saute 
them  in  hot  butter.  They  will  take 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes  if  the  meat 
is  well  hung,  rather  more  if  fresh. 
When  the  gravy  clots  on  the  surface 
they  are  ready.  Put  them  on  a \ery 
hot  dish  near  the  fire,  and  prepare  the 
gravy  by  boiling  a gill  of  brown 
sauce,  half  a gill  of  gravj'  from  roast 
beef,  a tablespoonful  of  sherry,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice ; season  to 
taste,  and  dish  the  fillets  overlapping, 
straight  down  the  centre  of  a Block 
Croustade,  slightly  hollowed,  then 
pour  half  the  gravy  over.  Round  the 
fillets,  put  some  macaroni  cooked  in 
stock,  and  pour  over  it  the  rest  of  the 
gravy.  Garnish  with  glazed  croutons. 

Beef  Fillets  with  Shrimps. 

— Required  : nine  fillets  of  beef,  some 
potatoes,  shrimps,  and  sauce  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Lard  the  fillets  round  the  edge  only, 
then  cook  them  as  directed  for  Beef 
Fillets  a la  Calcutta.  Make  a 
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Potato  Border,  dish  the  fillets  en 
couronne ; fill  up  the  centre  with 
Potato  Eibbons,  sprinkled  with  coral- 
line pepper.  Make  half  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce  ; heat  a gill  of  picked 
shrimps  in  half  of  it,  and  put  some  in 
the  middle  of  each  fillet.  Then  add 
to  the  remainder  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  a little  pepper;  boil  it  up,  and 
pour  it  round  the  dish.  This  may  be 
served  for  dinner  in  place  of  a joint; 
or  in  a meal  of  a few  courses,  it  could 
foUow  the  soup,  and  be  followed  by 
game  or  poultry.  A large  steak, 
nicely  grilled,  is  excellent  served  in 
the  same  way.  The  sauce  should  be 
coloured  with  a little  carmine,  and 
prawns  can  be  used  in  place  of 
shrimps.  A pat  of  Anchovy  Butter 
should  be  put  under  the  steak. 

Beef  Olives  ^ la  Game.— 

Eequired  : two  pounds  of  lean  steak, 
bacon,  seasoning,  gravy,  &c.,  as  below. 

Prepare  the  steak  as  directed  for 
Beef  Olives.  (See  Joints.)  After 
beating  it  out,  sprinkle  the  top  side 
with  a little  salt,  pepper,  grated  lemon 
peel,  nutmeg,  parsley  and  thyme ; lay 
on  some  strips  of  bacon,  roll  up,  tie 
with  tape,  and  put  in  a saute  pan 
with  a couple  of  ounces  of  clarified 
dripping  or  butter,  heated  to  the  point 
indicated  as  correct  for  in.stantaneous 
browning.  (See  p.  8.)  After  turning 
for  a few  minutes,  remove  them,  pour 
the  fat  off,  and  wipe  out  the  pan.  Then 
return  them,  and  pour  over  any  gravy 
or  sauce  such  as  would  do  for  hashing, 
or  with  game,  but  a very  thick  sauce  is 
not  desirable ; the  meat  will  cook 
better  in  a thin  one ; more  thickening 
can  be  added  towards  the  end.  Any 
of  the  adjuncts  for  hare,  &c.,  can  also 
be  served  with  the  olives.  Time  to 
stew,  from  one  to  two  hours ; good 
quality  taking  the  minimum  time.  If 
the  meat  is  freshly  killed,  sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  before  rolling 
it.  Cost  varies  with  sauce  and  adjuncts. 

Another  way. — Chop  a scalded  olive 
for  each  piece  of  meat,  and  mix  it 
with  bacon  and  seasoning ; then  add 
a few  olives,  whole,  to  the  gravy,  a 


short  time  before  serving  ; or  cook  the 
meat  in  a thin  Olive  Sauce. 

Boudins  d la  K-eine.— Line 
some  small  buttered  moulds  with 
chicken  or  veal  mixture,  prepared  as 
for  quenelles.  (See  Veal  Quenelles 
in  this  chapter.)  To  do  this  fii’st  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  moulds.  Then  put  in 
more  meat,  and  press  it  to  the  sides ; 
make  a hollow  b)”^  means  of  the  handle 
of  a wooden  spoon,  first  dipping  it  in 
warm  water,  then  fill  up  the  hollow 
with  a small  quantity  of  cooked  sweet- 
bread— it  should  be  boiled  or  braised, 
not  fried — cut  in  tiny  dice,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  thick 
bechamel.  Cover  with  more  quenelle 
mixture,  and  smooth  the  tops.  Then 
poach  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
Have  ready  some  artichoke  bottoms, 
cooked,  and  masked  with  thick 
bechamel.  Dish  the  boudins  one  on 
each,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  dish 
put  a pile  of  the  same  vegetable  cut 
in  dice,  and  some  asparagus  points, 
mixed  with  sauce  as  above.  Or  a 
Puree  of  Asparagus  may  be  used; 
the  points  being  separately  cooked, 
and  sprinkled  over  the  top. 

Boudins,  Beef  and  Tomato. 

— Eequired  : some  Tomato  Butter, 
Tomato  Sauce,  a Vermicelli  Border, 
Beep  Sausage  Meat,  croutons,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d.  each. 

Prepare  a mould  as  in  Chicken  in 
Vermicelli,  p.  212.  Butter  some 
boudin  moulds  (Fig  61),  and  dredge 


Pro.  61.— Boudin  Mould. 


them  with  bread-crumbs;  shake  out 
all  the  loose  ones,  then  fill  them  with 
beef  sausage  meat  from  a bag  and 
pipe ; knock  them  on  the  table ; they 
must  be  well  filled;  then  make  a 
hollow  with  the  finger,  or  a spoon 
handle,  dipped  in  hot  water ; fill  it  up 
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with  tomato  butter.  Cover  with  more 
.sausage  moat,  and  level  the  tops.  Put 
a sheet  of  buttered  paper  on,  and  bake 
in  a gentle  oven,  about  half  an  hour. 
Pass  a palette  knife  round,  tuna  out 
carefully,  and  dish  tlicm  on  the  border. 
Pour  brown  tomato  sauce  over  them. 
While  they  are  cooking,  a beef  s;iusage 
or  two  should  be  cooked,  by  frying  or 
broiling.  Then  make  some  round 
croutons ; put  a little  slice  of  the 
sau.siige  on  each,  and  mask  with  tomato 
butter ; use  these  for  garnishing  the 
base  of  the  mould,  with  small  cherry 
tomatoes,  fried  or  braised,  in  between. 
Fill  up  the  mould  with  Prown 
Macaroni,  garnished  on  the  top  with 
tomatoes  as  used  for  the  base. 

Bondins,  Mushroom  d la 
Charlecotte. — Pequired  ; some  beef 
(lucuelle  mixture,  half  a gill  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  the  same  of  beef  gravy  or 
stock,  a pound  of  mushroom.s,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  seasoning,  eggs,  maca- 
roni, &c.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  dozen. 

Wash  the  mushrooms,  cut  them  up, 
put  them  in  a pan  with  the  butter, 
some  seasoning,  a morsel  of  shalot, 
chopped,  and  the  grav)'  and  ketchup ; 
cook  and  sieve  the  mixture,  then  beat 
in  the  eggs,  two  good-sized,  or  three 
small.  Butter  some  small  moulds, 
sprinkle  with  grated  ham  and  bread- 
crumbs, line  them  with  the  quen- 
elle mixture,  and  put  some  of  the 
mushroom  in  the  centre,  then  cover 
with  more  quenelle  mixture.  Knock 
them  on  the  table,  so  as  to  well 
fill.  Then  cover  with  buttered  paper 
and  bake  in  a tin  fiUed  half  their  depth 
with  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  take  them  from  the  tin  (the  latter 
must  be  removed),  dry  them,  and  finish 
them  on  the  oven  shelf  for  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  more.  Turn  out,  and 
dish  on  a ring-shaped  croustade ; fill  up 
the  centre  with  macaroni  cooked  in 
stock,  and  pour  Brown  Mushroom 
Sauce  on  the  top.  Pour  a little 
Brow.v  Sauce  round,  and  serve  hot. 

Make  the  quenelle  mixture  as 
directed  for  Game  Quenelles  in  this 
chapter,  using  beef  in  place  of  game. 


Brains  in  Potato  Cases.— 

Kequirod : half  a pint  of  Parsley 
Sauce,  two  eggs,  boiled  hard,  the 
brains  of  a sheep  or  calf,  and  a couple 
of  ounces  of  cooked  ham,  some  pota- 
toes, and  garnish  as  below. 

Prepare  the  cases,  round  or  oval,  as 
directed  for  Kidney  in  Potato  Cases,  i 
in  this  chapter.  Make  the  sauce,  and  j 
mi.x  the  cooked  ham  and  brains  with  it ; 
both  .should  bo  cut  in  dice ; heat  and 
season,  and  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
also  in  dice.  Finish  off  as  before,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
passed  through  a sieve.  A pinch  of 
powdered  thyme,  and  a drop  of  essence 
of  mace  or  nutmeg  should  be  added  to 
the  sauce ; a good  deal  of  the  success 
of  di.shc8  of  this  kind  depends  upon 
the  seasoning. 

Another  icay. — After  filling  the 
cases,  put  the  rest  of  the  potato  mix- 
ture on  with  a spoon,  then  make  it 
smooth  with  a knife,  but  form  it  dome 
shaped.  Brush  over  with  the  yolk  of 
a raw  egg,  and  mark  with  a skewer, 
then  heat  in  a sharp  oven.  The  little 
cases  must  be  well  buttered.  In 
following  this  recipe,  put  the  yolks  of 
the  hard  egg^  into  the  sauce;  they 
may  be  cut  up  or  sieved.  Egg  sauce 
can  be  used  instead  of  pai'sley  sauce. 

Calf  's  Feet  ^ la  Blanquette. 

—Required  : two  feet,  sauce  as  below, 
eggs,  garnish,  &c.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  feet  should  be  boiled,  and  left 
to  cool ; the  bones  removed,  and  the 
meat  cut  into  neat  pieces  of  equal  size. 

A pint  of  Bechamel  should  be  brought 
to  the  boil,  and  thickened  with  the 
j'olks  of  two  raw  eggs  in  the  usual 
way,  then  flavoured  with  a single 
drop  of  almond  essence.  The  meat 
must  then  be  put  in,  and  left  until 
heated,  turned  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnished  with  cut  lemons,  and 
croutons  coated  with  sieved  egg  yolk 
and  chopped  parsley.  MTien  almond 
flavouring  is  objected  to,  use  a little 
lemon  juice,  or  herbal  vinegar. 

Calf’s  Feet  ^ FUnez.  (&« 

recipe  for  Sauce  Verte.) — Make 

enough  sauce  to  coat  the  feet ; prepare 
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them  as  above,  heat  them  in  it,  and 
then  proceed  as  follows  : Make  some 
cooked  artichoke  bottoms  hot,  put 
some  of  the  meat  on  each,  leaving 
a margin,  then  round  the  edge  of 
the  artichoke,  put  a Pur6f.  or  Peas 
from  a bag  with  small  pipe.  On  the 
top  of  the  meat,  in  the  middle  of  the 
pile,  put  a small  ring-shaped  crouton; 
in  the  centre,  put  more  of  the  peas 
puree,  and  round  it,  on  the  ring,  place 
tiny  egg  balls  ; the  croutons  should  he 
glazed,  and  the  balls  not  larger  than 
a pea.  {See  Garnishes.)  These  should 
be  put  flat  on  a dish,  the  centre  being 
filled  with  more  peas  puree,  dotted 
about  with  egg  balls.  These  should 
be  the  size  of  a marble.  This  is  a 
very  pretty  dish.  Cost,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Calf’s  Head  Croquettes. — 

These  will  furnish  a very  good  entree 
at  small  cost,  if  a little  care  be  exer- 
cised in  the  preparation.  Supposing 
the  remains  of  a head  cooked  for 
dinner,  with  some  of  the  sauce,  brains, 
and  tongue,  are  at  hand.  Cut  the  meat 
&c.,  small,  and  mix  with  enough  sauce 
to  form  a creamy  mass,  which  will 
mould  when  cold,  and  retain  its  shape. 
A little  strong  stock  will  assist  this.  It 
should  be  divided  into  portions  the 
size  of  a small  walnut,  floured,  dipped 
in  Rich  Frying  Batter,  rather  thicker 
than  usual,  then  fried  in  very  hot  fat. 
When  cooked,  the  inside  should  be 
moist  and  creamy ; but  if  made 
large,  the  fat  not  hot  enough,  or  the 
batter  not  thick  enough,  the  result 
will  be  failure.  Do  not  try  to  cook 
many  at  a time,  or  the  fat  will  be  too 
much  reduced  in  temperature  to  brown 
and  crisp  them  properly.  Dish  nicely, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

If  liked,  a small  proportion  of 
cooked  veal  forcemeat  may  be  mixed 
with  the  above.  Or  some  forcemeat 
balls  can  be  cooked,  and  put  about 
the  dish  with  the  croquettes. 

Canapes  ^ la  ShorncliflFe.— 

Requiied  ; a dozen  croutons,  cut  with 
a two  and  a quarter  inch  cutter  with 
a crimped  edge.  When  fried,  glaze 
the  edges  half  an  inch  round,  and 


sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley.  Make 
a mince  by  passing  half  a pound  of 
any  sort  of  cooked  game  through  a 
sieve,  add  two  or  three  oimces  of  pate 
de  foie  gras,  also  sieved,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sherry,  in  which  a morsel  of 
glaze  has  been  dissolved,  the  same 
measure  of  truffle  essence,  and  brown 
sauce.  No.  2.  Make  this  hot  in  a bain- 
marie,  and  put  a little  heap  on  each 
crouton.  Cut  some  small  slices  of  the 
foie  gras,  free  from  fat ; heat  them 
as  above,  and  put  one  on  each  canape. 
Sprinkle  a few  fried  crumbs  over, 
and  serve  hot.  Cost,  indefinite. 

Chicken  Creams,  ^ la  Gra- 
hame. — ^^Required  : six  ounces  of  raw 
chicken,  two  ounces  of  boiled  ham, 
four  ounces  of  Panada,  four  eggs,  half 
a glass  of  sherry,  half  a gill  of  Brown 
Sauce,  and  a quarter  ounce  of  glaze. 

Pound  and  sieve  the  ham  and 
chicken ; pound  the  panada,  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  mix  altogether,  and 
pound  again.  Dissolve  the  glaze  in 
the  sauce,  add  the  wine,  and  whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  (two  only)  to  a froth. 
Blend  all  lightly,  and  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a little  grated  lemon 
peel  and  nutmeg.  Butter  some  little 
fancy  moulds,  “ leaf,”  “ shell,”  &c. ; 
fill  them,  and  cook  like  Quenelles. 
Thej'  will  take  from  twent}'  to  thirty 
minutes.  Turn  out  and  dish  them  on 
a shallow  ring  croustade,  with  a 
spinach  or  any  other  green  puree  in  the 
centre.  The  creams  are  to  rest  on 
the  puree,  the  bottoms  only  on  the 
croustade.  A gravy,  made  from  the 
bones,  and  thickened,  should  be  poured 
round.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Chicken  Creams,  ^ la  Victor. 

— Use  thick  supreme,  or  other  rich 
sauce,  in  place  of  the  wine,  glaze,  and 
brown  sauce  in  the  above  recipe.  Cook 
in  the  same  waj'',  and  coat  the  creams 
with  thick  supreme  sauce  ; sprinkle 
them  with  a little  chopped  parsley, 
and  sieved  egg  yolk,  and  serve  a puree 
of  any  seasonable  vegetable  in  the 
centre.  If  a white  one,  mask  it  with 
supreme  sauce,  coloured  a pale  green. 
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Ifagrocn  puree,  the  same  swiuco  left 
white  should  he  used.  Cost,  as  above. 

Chicken  in  Vermicelli.— Re- 
quired : milk,  eggs,  vermicelli,  chicken, 
and  garnish  as  under.  Cost,  2s.  to  2s.  (id. 

Mix  half  a ]>int  of  milk  with  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  vermicelli ; let  it 
stand  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  add 
to  it  a little  cayenne,  chopped  onion, 
tir.st  scalded,  and  a pinch  of  mace ; 
put  in  a clean  pan,  and  stir  to  the 
boil,  then  cook  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; take  it  from  the  fire,  add  salt, 
and  when  cool  heat  in  two  eggs,  first 
whi.sking  them  a little.  Then  beat  in 
halt  a gill  of  cream.  Line  a plain 
border  mould  with  strips  of  cooked 
ham  and  tongue,  free  from  fat,  put 
in  the  vermicelli,  cover  and  steam  for 
half  an  hour.  Turn  out,  and  put  in 
the  centre  any  nice  mince  of  chicken. 
(See  G.t.MK  AM)  I’oi  LTKY.)  Outsidc  the 
mould,  place  a few  croutons  with  a 
little  good  sauce,  as  maitre  d’hotel, 
veloute,  bechamel,  &c. 

In  steaming  the  mould,  place  a thick 
paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew])an  ; 
or  cook  in  a potato  steamer,  letting 
the  water  simmer  only,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  well  to  place  a fold  of  paper 
in  the  steamer,  as  the  mould  requires 
steady  cooking. 

If  the  vermicelli  is  put  in  the  mould 
alternately  w'ith  Chicken  Quenelle 
mixture,  a nicer  dish  will  be  the  result. 
In  putting  the  vermicelli  in,  a spoon 
must  be  wetted,  and  used  for  smooth- 
ing it.  Any  white  meat  can  take  the 
place  of  chicken. 

Chicken  Quenelles.— Veal 
Quenelles,  and  use  chicken  in  place 
of  veal. 

Corbeilles  la  Talbot.— Re- 
quired : a sheep’s  kidney,  a sweet- 

bread, some  sauce.  Bechamel  or  Rich 
Melted  Butter,  garnish,  &c. , as  below. 
(See  CoRHEILLES  A LA  ToULOUSE.) 
Prepare  the  moulds  as  therein  di- 
rected ; after  baking,  fill  with  a 
ragout  made  by  mincing  the  cooked 
kidney  and  sweetbread,  and  adding 
it  to  the  sauce,  just  enough  to  make  ] 


a creamy  mixture  ; it  must  bo  deli- 
cately seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Have  ready 
a couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  pass 
the  j'olks  through  a sieve,  and  chop 
some  parsle}-.  Fill  the  baskets  with 
the  mince,  and  sprinkle  with  the  eggs 
and  parsley.  Instead  of  the  sweet- 
bread, the  brain  of  a calf,  lamb,  or 
sheep,  may  be  used : after  blanching, 
it  may  be  cooked  in  any  way  to 
preserve  its  colour.  A very  small 
proportion  of  cooked  calf’s  h(\ad  can 
also  be  mixed  in,  and  any  rich  white 
sauce  will  answer.  Cost,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Corbeilles  a la  Toulouse. — 

Required,  for  these,  some  pastry  made 
as  for  a .Savoury  Fleur  (sec  Tastry) 
and  some  RaooOt  a la  Toulouse  : sec 
recipe.  Cost,  6d.  each,  or  more. 

Line  some  basket  moulds  with  the 
paste,  trim  neatlj^  round  the  edges, 
and  then  line  with  buttered  papers 
filled  with  rice ; bake  until  done, 
take  out  the  rice  and  papers,  and  put 
back  in  the  oven  for  a minute,  then 
fill  them  with  the  ragout,  and  sprinkle 
the  surface  with  a little  chopped 
truffle  and  lobster  coral.  The  handles* 
of  the  baskets  may  be  made  of  strijis 
of  the  paste ; it  should  be  bent  be- 
fore baking  to  the  required  .shape, 
and  a w’cight,  or  anything  sufficien' I3' 
heavy,  must  be  placed  between  the 
pieces  to  keep  them  from  spreading, 
as  they  cannot  be  bent  after  baking. 
If  no  basket  moulds  are  at  hand 


Fig.  62. — Deep,  Fluted  Patty  Pan. 

some  deep,  fluted  patty  pans,  round  or 
oval,  may  be  substituted,  but  they  must 
have  wide  tops  and  small  bottoms. 
The  bandies  look  prettier  if  the  strips 
of  paste  are  cut  with  a wheel  to  a^ve 
them  a crimped  appearance. 


See  Pastry  Baskets  in  Pastry. 
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The  illustration  (Fig.  62)  shows 
the  kind  of  patty  pans  referred  to; 
they  ma}’'  be  had  in  tin  or  copper,  and 
are  useful  for  many  purposes.  The 
wheel  paste  cutter  is  illustrated  under 
Pastry. 

Corbeilles,  Superlative.  {See 
the  recipe  above.) — Pass  some  cooked 
game  through  a sieve  after  pounding 
it ; add  to  a gill  of  it  a tahlespoonful  of 
sherry,  the  same  of  Brown  Sauce,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  Fumet  of  Game,  a 
chopped  truffle  and  a mushroom,  a half 
teaspponful  of  sweet  herbs,  a tahle- 
spoonful of  whipped  cream,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  Stir  in  the  bain-marie 
until  hot,  then  fill  the  corbeilles,  and 
garnish  the  handles  with  a sprinkling 
of  egg  yolk,  boiled  hard  and  sieved. 
Tiny  leaves  of  pastry  can  be  baked, 
and  used  for  decorating  the  tops  after 
filling.  Cost,  variable. 

I Creams,  Pigeon,  in  Cases. 

— klince  the  meat  of  some  cooked 
birds,  and  mix  it  with  any  of  the 
sauce  or  gravy  that  may  be  left, 
just  enough  to  moisten  it.  Braised, 
stewed,  or  roasted  birds  can  be  used 
j up  in  this  way.  Then  put  some  white 
farce  in  buttered  china  cases ; put  in 
the  mixture,  and  cover  with  more 
farce;  cook  as  directed  for  Quails  in 
Cases,  p.  221.  Then  take  the  cases  up, 
and  finish  by  masking  with  white  of 
egg,  &c.,  as  therein  directed. 

The  white  farce  may  be  from  veal  or 
Chicken  Quenelle  mixture  ; a table- 
spoonful of  cream,  and  the  same  of 
creamy  bechamel  being  added  to  four 
ounces.  A small  proportion  of  foie 
gras,  or  liver  forcemeat,  is  an  improve- 
ment ; if  any  stuffing  from  the  birds 
is  at  hand,  this  will  not  be  needed. 

Other  birds  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Creams,  Veal,  ^ la  Dela- 
ville. — Required : some  Veal  Sausage 
Meat,  truffles,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 

Butter  some  little  fancy  moulds, 
and'  put  tiny  stars  of  truffle  about 
them,  with  strips  of  cooked  tongue 
and  ham ; fill  with  the  sausage  meat, 
adding  to  half  a pound  a tahlespoonful 


each  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and 
cream,  and  a dust  of  cayenne.  Poach 
these  just  like  quenelles;  time  ac- 
cording to  size.  Have  ready  a 
mixture  of  cucumber,  carrots  and 
turnips,  all  cut  into  rounds  or  olives 
(if  the  former,  they  should  be  the  size 
of  a nut),  and  nicely  cooked.  {See 
Dressed  Vegetables.)  Some  arti- 
choke bottoms  should  be  heated  and 
put  round  a dish,  on  each  of  which 
one  of  the  little  creams  should  be 
placed,  with  the  mixed  vegetables  in 
the  centre.  Make  some  Cream  Sauce, 
using  any  white  stock  for  the  basis ; 
flavour  with  Parmesan,  and  let  it  stand 
for  a few  minutes,  then  pour  some 
round  the  base,  and  some  in  the  middle 
of  the  vegetables.  The  sauce  for  the 
base  should  be  coloured  pink  or  pale 
green.  Cost,  about  6d.  each. 

Croquettes  d,  la  Bteine.— 

Required  : three  ounces  of  cooked 
chicken  (breast),  three  ounces  of  boiled 
sweetbread,  two  ounces  of  ham,  half 
a dozen  button  mushrooms,  an  ounce 
each  of  fine  flour  and  butter,  half  a 
gill  of  good  white  stock,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice,  bread-crumbs,  and 
an  egg.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Remove  the  skin  from  the  chicken, 
and  any  fat  fiom  the  ham ; mince  very 
finely ; cut  the  sweetbread  in  the  same 
way.  Then  mix  together,  and  boil 
thoroughly,  the  flour,  butter,  cream, 
and  stock  ; peel  the  mushrooms,  rinse 
them  in  lemon  juice,  and  chop  them 
small ; add  them,  with  the  meat,  to  the 
panada,  and  spread  on  a buttered  dish. 
When  cool,  mould  them  into  small 
balls,  the  size  of  walnuts,  but  perfectly 
round  ; egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry 
a pale  brown.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  If  sauce  is  served  it  should 
be  rich.  Supreme  or  Sauce  Jaune,  for 
instance. 

These  are  better  if  prepared  an 
hour  or  two  before  frying,  as  they 
become  firmer.  To  ensure  firmness, 
some  advise  a second  coating  of  egg 
and  crumbs.  This  is  not  desirable 
when  the  articles  are  very  small  and 
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delicate,  as  the  coating  is  then  apt  to 
be  too  firm.  In  frying  them,  take 
care  not  to  lift  them  out  and  expose 
them  to  the  air  bcdore  they  aro  likely 
to  ho  done,  or  they  may  burst.  Let 
them  drain  on  kitchen  paper  while 
the  parsley  is  fried,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Croquettes  au  Fiuauciere. 

— Mince  very  finely  the  livers  of  two 
fowls,  a sweetbread,  six  small  mush- 
rooms, and  two  truffles.  Add  a 
shalot,  scalded.  Season  rather  highly 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  one  ounce 
of  butter  into  a stewpan,  let  it  melt, 
then  mix  with  it  very  smoothly 
and  slowly  a tablcspoonful  of  flour. 
When  it  is  lightly  browned,  add  the 
mince,  and  a little  truffle  essence,  and 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Add  a glass  of  light  wine  to  the 
mixture,  and  simmer  it  gently  for  a 
few  minutes  longer.  When  it  is  cold 
and  stiff,  mould  it  into  small  balls,  and 
fry  these  in  the  usual  way.  The 
sweetbread  should  be  parboiled  before 
using  it.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Another  way. — If  no  sweetbread  is 
obtainable,  use  the  brain  of  a sheep  or 
calf,  boiled,  and  left  to  cool ; and  calf’s 
liver,  instead  of  fowl’s  can  be  used; 
but  it  must  be  very  finely  minced,  or 
pounded  and  sieved. 

Another  way. — Mince  four  or  five 
small  oysters,  and  stir  in  the  mixture 
made  as  above ; reduce  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  add  some  of  it  instead  of 
half  the  wine.  Or  reserve  all  the 
liquor,  and  mix  it  with  bechamel,  then 
serve  it  with  the  croquettes.  Garnish 
with  fried  parsley. 

Croustades,  Grouse,  k la 
Danvers. — Required:  some  paste  as 
below,  gi'ouse,  ham,  tongue,  ti’uffles, 
stock,  &c.  Cost,  about  Cd.  each. 

Line  small  moulds,  one  for  each 
person,  with  the  short  paste  given 
for  Flecks  S.vvouky.  Bake  as 
directed,  until  crisp.  Mince  some 
cooked  ham  and  tongue,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  each,  a tablespoonful  of 
truffle,  and  six  ounces  of  roasted 
grouse ; pass  through  a mincer  if 


possible.  ■ Put  half  a pint  of  stock 
(No.  5)  on  to  boil  with  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  half  a glass  of  sherry,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a little  roux ; simmer 
until  thick,  then  add  the  meat,  &c. 
The  mixture  should  just  di’op  from  the 
spoon.  Let  it  heat  through,  then  fill 
the  cases ; sprinkle  fried  crumbs  over 
the  surface,  and  put  a star-shaped  slice 
of  truffle  in  the  centre.  Any  game, 
with  suitable  seasoning,  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  For  the  moulds,  sei 
recipes  in  Pastky. 

Croustades,  Mutton,  d la 
Danvers.  (&«  the  recipe  for 
Ckoustaues,  Gkouse,  a la  Danvers.) 
— Prepare  the  cases  in  the  same  way, 
and  fill  up  with  the  following  mince  : 
Put  half  a pint  of  brown  stock  (No.  5), 
in  a saucepan,  with  half  a glass  of 
claret,  a teaspoonful  of  extract  of 
meat,  half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  tomato  puree ; boil 
until  reduced  a fourth,  add  salt  and 
popper,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  red  currant  jelly.  Add  a 
little  brown  roux,  and  boil  up.  Put  in 
the  meat,  about  a gill ; it  must  be  from 
under-done  mutton,  and  finely  minced. 
Cover,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an 
hour,  below  boiling  point.  Then  use 
as  directed,  and  garnish  with  tiny  croh- 
tons,  covered  with  Tomato  Butter; 
putting  one  in  the  centre,  and  smaller 
ones  round  the  edge  of  each  croustade. 
Dish  on  a hot  dish  covered  with  a lace 
paper  or  serviette.  Cost,  3d.  or  4d.  each. 

In  removing  the  croustades  from 
the  tins,  be  careful  to  avoid  breaking 
the  bottoms,  as  the  crust  is  crisp,  and 
should  be  thin;  should  this  happen, 
brush  the  inside  with  glaze,  and  put 
in  the  oven  a minute  before  putting 
in  the  mince,  otherwise  it  would  run 
through,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  dish. 

Cutlets  with  Cherries.  — 

Prepare  nice  cutlets  of  lamb  or 
mutton,  by  grilling  or  broiling  them 
plainly,  then  dish  them  round  a PuRiE 
OF  Green  Haricots  or  other  vegetables, 
but  they  must  be  green,  and  a good 
colour.  Make  a sauce ' (for  six  or 
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eight  cutlets)  by  boiling  half  a pint  of 
claret  down  to  a gill  and  a half ; put 
in  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  stock,  and  the  same  of  glace 
cherries,  halved,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  glaze ; simmer  again  for  ten 
minutes,  then  pour  round  the  base 
of  the  cutlets : put  white  frills  on 
them.  Have  some  cherries  whole, 
cooked  in  the  claret;  put  a ring  of 
these  round  the  edge  of  the  vegetable 
puree,  and  a little  heap  in  the  centre. 
Send  brown  sauce  to  table,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret  and  the  same 
of  chopped  cherries  mixed  in  it.  Cost, 
about  9d.  each,  inclusive. 

Cutlets  with  Damsons.  {See 
Cutlets  with  Cherries.)  — Substi- 
tute Pickled  Damsons  for  the  glace 
cherries  ; they  should  be  drained  from 
the  liquid,  dried,  and  the  stones  re- 
moved. Then  proceed  as  therein 
directed.  Cost,  as  above. 

Cutlets  with  Peas  and 
Cream. — Take  as  many  cutlets  as 
are  needed,  from  the  loin  or  neck  of 
mutton  or  lamb  (veal  may  be  used 
also),  and  dip  them  into  warm 
butter,  then  into  beaten  egg  and 
crumbs  ; fry  them,  or  saute,  a very 
pale  brown.  Dish  them  on  a potato 
border,  and  put  pink  fidlls  on  them. 
Ornament  the  centre  of  each  with 
Green  Pea  Pur^e,  from  a bag  with  a 
leaf  pipe.  Prepare  the  garnish  by 
frying  some  small  triangular  croutons, 
coat  them  with  thick  tomato  sauce,  and 
stick  them  up  round  the  base  of  the 
border.  Put  a high  croustade  in  the 
centre,  and  cover  it  with  more  peas 
puree  from  a large  leaf  tube.  A little 
good  gravy  should  be  poured  round 
the  cutlets.  Cost,  about  9d.  each. 

Darioles,  Chicken.  — Butter 
some  hexagon  dariole  moulds  {see 
Fig.  63),  and  put  a star-shaped 
slice  of  tongue  at  the  bottom ; round 
this,  put  some  sieved  egg-yolk.  Orna- 
ment the  sides ; one  with  chopped 
parsley,  one  with  shredded  ham,  the 
iiext  with  egg  yolk,  the  fourth  with 
little  sprigs  of  tarragon  and  chervil, 


the  fifth  and  sixth  with  ham  and  egg 
yolk,  like  sections  two  and  three. 
Fill  up  with  a chicken  mince,  cover 
with  buttered  paper,  and  steam  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water  for  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  The  water  must  simmer 
only,  and  should  not  reach  more  than 
half  way  up  the  moulds.  Put  a thick 
fold  of  paper  at  the  bottom  before 


Fig.  63. — Hexagon  Dariole  Mould.* 

setting  the  darioles  in.  Tium  out,  and 
serve  any  rich  white  sauce  round 
them,  or  put  them  in  a circle  round 
a dish,  and  fill  up  with  sparghetti  or 
macaroni,  garnished  like  the  moulds. 

The  mince  is  made  by  taking  some 
chicken  quenelle  mixture,  and  adding 
to  every  four  ounces  a teaspoonful  of 
white  mushroom  puree. 

Duck,  Filleted. — Take  the  meat 
from  the  breasts  of  a couple  of  ducks, 
roasted,  cut  it  into  nice  fillets,  and  lay 
them  in  a stewpan,  with  a glass  of 
port  and  a little  game  gravy  {see 
Gravies) ; add  a bit  of  glaze,  and  season 
highly.  Cover,  and  leave  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  a mound  of  green  peas 
on  a hot  dish  in  the  centre  of  a Ring 
Croustade.  Dish  the  fiRets  onthebread, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over.  Then  put 
slices  of  tomatoes  and  olives  (first 
cooked  whole  in  stock)  between,  by 
way  of  garnish.  Cost,  variable. 

Duck,  Filleted,  in  Olive 
Sauce. — Prepare  the  fillets  as  above; 
heat  them  in  Olive  Sauce,  and  dish 
them  on  macaroni,  made  by  boiling 
macaroni  in  stock  No.  5,  until  done, 
then  forming  it  in  a ring.  The  sauce 
should  be  thick,  so  as  to  mask  the 
fillets.  Put  a Green  Haricot  Puree 


* This  is  a very  useful  mould  for  many  pur- 
poses ; it  turns  out  well,  and  affords  plenty 
of  scope  for  garnish. 
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in  the  centre,  and  garnish  with  French 
plums  stewed  in  claret,  and  Bkaisep 
Olives  ; pour  some  more  sauce  lound 
the  border ; this  may  he  rather 
thinner.  Cost,  variable. 

Duck,  Filleted,  in  Potsdam 
or  Schiller  Sauce  is  obtained  by 
using  cither  sauce  for  the  duck,  in 
place  of  the  above. 

Ducklings  a la  Wellsdene. — 

I’rcpare  the  birds  as  tor  roasting; 
wash  and  dry  the  insides,  then  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  them 
with  a good  Veal  Forcemeat,  with  a 
tablcspoonful  of  tomato  pulp  added  to 
the  quantity  required  for  each  duck- 
ling. When  half  roasted,  put  them 
in  a baking  tin  with  more  tomato 
pulp,  and  finish  the  cooking,  basting 
well  from  time  to  time  with  the 
.tomato.  When  done,  flour  them,  and 
let  them  brown  ; mix  a little  gravy 
or  brown  stock  with  the  contents  of 
the  baking  tin ; scrape  well  to  re- 
move any  encrustation  from  the 
bottom,  then  boil  it  up.  Pour  some 
on  the  dish,  and  send  the  rest  to 
table  in  a tureen.  Before  dishing  the 
ducklings,  joint  them,  and  use  the 
best  parts  onl^'  for  the  dish.  They 
should  be  placed  high,  and  only 
enough  gravy  to  coat  them  poured 
over.  A macedoine  of  vegetables,  or 
green  peas  only,  maj'  be  used  round 
the  dish.  Cost,  about  4s.  Cd.  each. 

Financiere  Ragout  is  a de- 
licious mixture.  It  is  sold  in  bottles, 
the  ingredients  being  preserved  in  a 
clear  jelly ; nothing  more  is  wanted  but 
good  brown  sauce.  The  bottle  is  set  in 
thabain-marie  until  the  contents  are  hot, 
then  the  sauce  is  added,  or  the  ragout 
is  served  separately  and  the  sauce  sent 
to  table  in  addition.  Cocks’  combs 
and  kernels,  truffles,  button  mushrooms 
and  scallops  of  sweetbread  are  the 
main  ingredients  of  the  ragout, 
which  costs  from  4s.  to  8s.  per 
bottle ; and  although  expensive,  it 
would  cost  as  much  to  prepare  the 
ingredients  at  home,  separately ; and  it 
is  questionable  if  the  result  would  be 


so  satisfactory  in  many  instances, 
though  very  often,  for  economy’s  sake, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  add  more  sweet- 
bread, small  quenelles  of  white  meat, 
or  brains  cooked  and  cut  up,  to  make 
the  ragout  go  further.  Needless  to 
remark,  such  a preparation  is  only 
suited  to  dishes  of  the  most  rcchcrchi 
kind.  Kagout  a la  Toulouse  is  made 
by  mixing  Financiere  Eagofft  with 
bechamel  or  supreme,  instead  of  brown 
sauce.  'I'he  uses  of  these  two  ragouts 
are  detailed  in  various  recipes. 

Foie  Gras  with  Financiere 
Ragout. — This  is  a rich  entree  ; a 
little  goes  a long  way.  A tin  of  foie 
gras,  of  the  size  required,  should  be 
heated  in  the  bain-marie,  then  wijied 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  some  Brown 
Sauce,  No.  2,  poured  over.  A round 
croustade  should  be  put  underneath  it. 
This  should  be  an  inch  and  a half 
thick,  and  a trifle  larger  than  the  foie 
gras.  The  Financiere  Ragout  should 
then  be  heated  in  some  of  the  above 
sauce,  and  put  on  and  round  the  foie 
gras,  hatelct  skewers  being  used  for 
the  top  garnish.  A potato  border, 
glazed,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
bread,  if  hked,  and  to  make  the  ragout 
go  farther,  a few  pieces  of  tongue  may 
be  stamped  out  and  heated  with  it. 
These  should  be  cut  in  the  shape  of 
cocks’  combs. 

Foie  Gras  with  Turkey.— 

Heat  the  foie  gras  as  above,  and  cut 
the  breast  of  a cooked  turkey  into 
fillets ; these  should  be  heated  in 
giavy  or  sauce  which  has  been  served 
with  it ; then  cut  the  foie  gias  into 
slices  of  the  same  size,  and  dish  the 
two  alternately.  After  masking  the  foie 
gras  with  rich  brown  sauce,  and  the 
tmkey  with  thick  bechamel  or  supreme 
sauce,  they  may  be  put  in  a ring,  or 
straight  down  the  dish.  Garnish  with 
fancy-shaped  croutons,  masked  alter- 
nately with  the  two  sauces  ; the  white 
should  be  sprinkled  with  truffle,  and 
the  brown  with  sieved  egg  yolk  and 
parsley.  In  between,  put  little  heaps 
of  button  mushrooms,  cooked  and 
glazed. 
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Chicken,  can  he  used  instead  of 
turkey.  This  is  an.  exceedingly  nice 
entree,  very  rich  ; a small  dish  will 
serve  a good  number  of  'persons. 

Fowl  a la  Jubilaire.  [See 

Eabbit  a la  Lymchubch.) — Joint  a 
fowl  and  cook  it  exactly  as  therein 
described;  use  the  breast,  legs,  and 
wings  for  the  dish.  If  liked,  cook  the 
fowl  whole,  and  joint  it  after.  Pile 
up  the  pieces,  and  mask  with  Sauce 
JuBiLAiiiE.  Make  a Puree  of  As- 
Bahagus,  reserving  the  points ; place 
this  round  the  dish,  and  garnish 
it  with  ham  and  tongue,  as  in  the 
recipe  referred  to.  Prepare  some 
pea- shaped  pieces  of  carrot,  cook  them 
imtil  tender,  and  place  little  heaps 
alternately  with  the  asparagus  tips 
about  the  dish,  or  some  turnips  may  be 
halved  and  scooped  out,  forming  cups  : 
these  can  be  filled  after  cooking  with 
the  above  vegetables,  and  placed  about 
the  dish.  Before  filling,  coat  them 
with  sauce.  Cost,  varies  with  adj uncts. 

Another  way  .—'Bone  the  fowl,  cover 
the  inside  with  strips  of  ham  and 
tongue,  season,  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley,  roll  up  tightly,  tie  in 
a buttered  cloth,  and  cook  as  above. 
Then  slice  it,  mask  with  the  sauce, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
This  is  a superior  dish ; it  is  more 
convenient  for  serving,  and  there  is 
no  waste.  The  bones  should  be  boiled 
with  the  fowl,  then  cooked  longer  for 
stock  as  usual.  A very  white-fleshed 
bird  must  be  used  for  this. 

Game  in  Vermicelli.  — Re- 
quired : a mould  of  vermicelli,  a few 
Game  Quenelles,  some  croutons,  brown 
and  white  sauces,  foie  gras,  etc.,,  as 
below.  Cost,  varies  with  the  game. 

Make  a mould  as  directed  for 
Chicken  in  Vermicelli.  Turn  it  out 
and  fill  the  centre  with  a game  puree — 
any  cooked  game  may  be  used ; it  should 
be  minced  and  mixed  with  brown 
sauce  No.  2,  until  thick  enough  to  only 
just  drop  from  a spoon.  Make  some 
foie  gras  puree  by  rubbing  foie  gras 
through  a sieve,  and  mixing  with  the 
same  sauce  used  for  the  game  ; spread 


the  croutons  with  it,  and  dot  them 
about  the  top  of  the  mince ; on  the 
border  lay  some  quenelles,  moulded 
(see  Game).  Then  mix  some  chopped 
truffle  with  a little  thick  bechamel,  or 
other  good  white  sauce,  and  pour 
round  the  base  of  the  mould  Put  a 
spot  of  it  on  the  top  of  the  mince  in 
the  centre,  and  a similar  sjiot  in  the 
middle  of  each  crofiton. 


carmine. 

Small  moulds  may  be  used  for  this. 
They  should  be  dished  on  crofitons,  or 
rich  potato  cakes,  with  a little  cold 
fruit  jelly  on  the  top,  and  the  sauce 
poured  round  the  base. 

Kidney  a la  Vance.— Required : 
a calf’s  kidney,  half  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  No.  2,  a small  tin  of  mushrooms, 
seasoning,  green  peas,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.,  variable. 

Cut  the  fat  from  the  kidney,  slice 
it,  after  rinsing  in  cold  w'ater  with  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  then  dry, 
and  cut  the  slices  into  dice.  Melt  an 


Hare, Moulded  and  Steamed. 

— Required  : half  a pound  of  hare, 
raw,  the  same  weight  of  bacon,  half 
the  weight  of  bread,  soaked  in  stock, 
squeezed  dry,  and  pounded  with  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  ; seasoning,  gravy, 
and  jelly.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s. 6d. 

Butter  a plain  mould  (it  should  be 
shallow),  pass  the  hare  and  half  the 
bacon  through  a mincer,  season  well 
with  salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  lemon  peel, 
parsley  and  thyme,  a powdered  bay- 
leaf,  and  some  tomato  puree,  about  a 
tablespoonful ; add  the  bread  and  eggs, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bacon  cut  in  thin 
strips.  Press  this  firmly  in  the  mould, 
and  twist  a buttered  paper  over.  Steam 
it  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  mould,  then  turn 
out.  Melt  four  ounces  of  red  currant 
jelly,  pour  this  over,  after  glazing  the 
mould  well,  then  pour  round  the  base 
some  brown  sauce,  with  a tablespoonful 
of  claret,  the  same  of  tomato  pulp,  and 
a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper ; to  half 
a pint.  If  preferred,  tomato  jell_y  can 
take  the  place  of  the  currant.  The 
sauce  should  be  coloured  a little  with 
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ounce  or  two  of  butter  in  a saute  pan, 
cook  the  kidney  for  ten  minutes, 
lightly,  shaking  the  pan  often,  and 
biking  care  not  to  harden  the  meat. 
'I’hen  drain  the  butter  from  it,  and  add 
the  brown  sauce,  with  a toaspoonful 
each  of  sherry  and  lemon  juice ; simmer 
for  ten  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  mush- 
rooms, cut  up,  and  heat  the  whole ; 
season  nicely,  and  pile  up  on  a hot 
dish.  Boil  some  green  peas,  or  use 
tinned  ones,  place  them  round  to  form 
a border,  and  garni.sh  with  leaf-shaped 
croutons,  brushed  over  with  glaze, 
pLicing  some  on  the  top,  and  the  rest 
round  the  peas.  Some  wliole  button 
mushrooms  may  be  fried  and  glazed 
{see  Mushuooms),  and  used  for  garnish- 
ing in  addition  to  the  peas  if  liked, 
then  some  Musukoo.m  Puu6e  may  bo 
mixed  with  the  kidney. 

Kidney  a la  Vera.— Prepare 
a calf’s  kidney  as  described  in  the 
preceding  recipe,  but  instead  of 
brown  sauce  and  mushrooms,  use 
white  sauce  and  cooked  macaroni  cut 
into  half-inch  lengths.  Pour  on  a hot 
dish,  and  sprinkle  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  over,  then  place  some  croutons 
round,  brush  them  with  butter,  and 
sprinkle  with  cheese.  Brown  with  a 
salamander,  and  put  heaps  of  cooked 
macaroni,  mixed  with  a little  warm 
cream,  between  the  croutons.  Then 
cut  some  cooked  ham  into  strips, 
and  glaze  them — after  warming  them 
in  stock — and  place  them  about  the 
macaroni. 

Kidney  in  Potato  Cases.— Re- 
quired : a calf’s  kidney,  a small  slice 
of  liver,  two  or  three  ounces  of  bacon,  a 
small  onion  and  a mushroom,  season- 
ing, sauce,  and  potatoes ; garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  Cd. 

Prepare  the  potatoes  as  for  a “ bor- 
der ; ” line  some  china  cases  at  the 
bottom  and  sides.  Cut  the  bacon  up 
and  fry  it  lightly ; remove,  and  fry  the 
kidney,  liver,  onion,  and  mushroom  in 
the  same  fat ; then  drain,  add  a gill  of 
Brown  8.\uce  (or  tomato)  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  sherry,  simmer,  and  rub 
through  a coarse  wire  sieve ; add  the 


bacon  and  fill  the  cases.  Put  some 
Potato  Puk6e  in  a bag  with  a rose 
pipe ; cover  the  tops,  and  brown  in 
a quick  oven.  Dish  up  on  a lace 
paper ; sprinkle  some  with  chopped 
parsley,  some  with  grated  ham  and 
coralline  pepper,  and  the  remainder 
with  truffles,  or  pickled  walnuts,  heated, 
draiiK'd,  and  cut  finely.  Put  the  inLx- 
ture  in  deep,  china  scallop  shells  if 
more  convenient,  and  serve  as  Kidney, 

SCALLOI'EI). 

If  prefeiTed,  mince  the  kidne)', 
ifcc.,  by  putting  it  through  a 
mincer  instead  of  sieving  it  : this 
should  be  done  before  cooking.  In 
lining  the  cases,  moisten  the  palette 
knife  now  and  then ; the  coating  of 
potato  at  the  side  should  bo  thinner 
than  at  the  bottoms  of  the  cases. 

Kromeskies  a la  Beaufort.— 

Required  : four  ounces  each  of  cooked 
fowl,  ham,  and  tongue  ; some  Tomato 
Butter,  two  eggs,  seasoning,  as  below; 
frying  batter  and  ham  to  form  the 
kromeskies.  {See  next  recipe  for 
making  them.)  Cost,  about  2s. 

Mince  the  meat,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg 
and  lemon  peel ; add  the  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  and  cut  in  dice,  and  enough 
tomato  butter  to  make  the  mass  soft 
enough  to  just  drop  from  a spoon;  it 
should  lie  added  gradually  until  the 
right  consistency  is  obtained.  In 
foiming  the  kromeskies  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  put  in  too  much  “ filling,” 
and  it  must  be  kept  well  from  the 
edges  of  the  slices  of  ham  (these  must 
be  vertj  thin,  and  cut  from  boiled 
ham) ; great  care  is  alwa}^s  necessary 
when  the  filling  is  of  a soft  nature, 
but  the  result,  when  cooked,  repays 
for  the  little  extra  trouble.  Sprinkle 
a dash  of  coralline  pepper  over  when 
fried,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Kromeskies  a la  Carshalton. 

— Required  : two  ounces  each  of  cooked 
game,  tongue,  and  rabbit ; a pinch  of 
mushroom  powder,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  a morsel  of  thyme, 
fresh  if  possible,  chopped ; if  dried 
thyme,  rub  it  through  a fine  sieve ; 
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5alt,  cayenne,  and  black  pepper  to 
taste,  a morsel  of  shalot  chopped 
small,  and  half  a gill  of  Bkown  Sauce. 
Bacon  and  hatter  as  below  are  also 
required.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Fii-st,  put  the  brown  sauce  in  a small 
pan  with  the  shalot  and  parsley ; 
stir  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  then 
remove  the  pan,  and  put  in  all  the 
meat  cut  in  verj^  small  squares,  but 
not  chopped ; stir  in  a bit  of  glaze  the 
size  of  an  olive,  mix  well,  add  the 
seasoning,  and  set  by  to  cool.  Prepare 
the  batter  by  the  recipe  for  Rich 
Frying  Batter,  and  cut  some  thin 
slices  of  bacon  about  two  inches  wide, 
and  two  and  a halt  inches  long.  Put 
a little  mince  on  the  bacon,  roll  up 
cork  shape,  close  the  ends,  and  dip 
each  into  the  batter ; see  that  it  coats 
the  bacon  in  every  part,  then  drop 
them  into  plenty  of  hot  fat,  and  fry  a 
light  brown,  but  quite  crisp.  Dish  on 
a lace  paper  laid  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  sliced 
lemon.  The  bacon  must  be  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  after  the  slices  are  cut 
they  should  be  flattened  out  with  a 
knife,  then  trimmed  evenly  to  the  size 
required. 

Kromeskies  ^ la  Fortescue. 

— Required  : two  oimces  each  of  cooked 
sweetbread,  chicken,  and  tongue ; a 
tablespoonful  of  rich  sauce,  Bechamel 
I or  Supreme  ; the  same  measure  of 
cooked  button  mushrooms,  seasoning, 
frying  batter  and  bacon,  and  an  egg. 

Cut  the  sweetbread  into  dice,  and 
the  chicken  and  tongue  into  small 
strips ; chop  the  mushrooms,  and  mix 
the  whole  with  the  sauce  over  the  fire, 

' then  remove  the  pan,  and  add  the 
seasoning,  and  when  cooled  a little, 
the  yolk  of  the  egg.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  put  by  to  get  cold.  Finish  ofi:  as 
directed  for  Kromeskies  a la  Car- 
SHALTON.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Kromeskies  of  Game. — Take 
i any  game  which  has  been  roasted  or 
I braised ; cut  it  up,  and  pass  it  through 
j a sieve  ; to  half  a pound,  put  an  ounce 
i of  minced  ham  or  bacon,  cooked,  a 
minced  truffle,  and  a dessertspoonful 


of  port ; add  a hard-boiled  egg  in  dice, 
and  season  rather  highly.  Heat  half 
a giU  of  Brown  Sauce,  or  any  similar 
thick  sauce  which  may  have  been 
served  with  the  game  ; mix  with  it  the 
meat,  &c.,  then  put  aside  until  cold, 
and  finish  off  as  directed  for  Kromes- 
kies A LA  Carshalton.  If  more 
convenient,  gravy  can  be  used  instead 
of  sauce,  but  it  must  be  thickened 
with  roux  and  a bit  of  glaze. 

Lamb  Cutlets  a la  Westma- 
COtte. — Required : five  cutlets,  a 

sheep’s  kidney,  a small  onion,  a little 
flour  and  butter,  half  a pint  of  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  a small  cucumber, 
half  a dozen  olives,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
few  capers,  and  a little  vinegar  and 
wine.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Trim  the  cutlets  and  brown  them  In 
the  butter  ; cut  up  the  onion,  add  it, 
and  sprinkle  with  fiour,  brown  it  also. 
When  the  meat  is  a delicate  yellow 
put  it  in  another  pan  with  the  onion, 
add  the  stock,  and  the  olives,  scalded, 
also  the  capers,  chopped ; then  cut  the 
cucumber  up  small,  put  itin,  and  simmer 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ; season 
nicely.  Then  pass  the  cucumber  and 
stock  through  a sieve,  and  boil  it  up 
with  a little  glaze.  Dish  the  cutlets 
round  a bed  of  any  vegetable  pre- 
ferred ; pour  the  sauce  round,  and  use 
the  olives  as  garnish,  together  with 
some  more  whole  capers,  and  the 
kidney.  The  latter  should  be  cut  in 
dice,  and  be  lightly  cooked  in  butter 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  finished  off 
in  a tablespoonful  of  sherry  ; a couple 
of  minutes’  simmering  is  sufficient  for 
it.  The  onion  should  be  removed  before 
the  sauce  is  sieved. 

Lamb  Cutlets  in  Cream 
Sauce. — Required;  seven  cutlets,  a 
tin  of  mushrooms,  some  potatoes,  wine, 
&c.  Cost,  about  4s.,  or  more. 

Trim  the  cutlets  neatly,  put  them 
in  a saute  pan  in  hot  butter  or  oil, 
and  brown  them  on  both  sides ; then 
drain,  wipe  out  the  pan,  and  put  in 
the  liquid  from  the  mushrooms,  half  a 
glass  of  light  wine,  a morsel  of  shalot, 
and  a few  white  peppercorns  ; simmer. 
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witli  frequent  shaking  for  forty 
niinutes,  then  1)rush  over  with  glaze, 
and  dish  in  a ring  round  Potato 
( )lives.  The  latter  should  he  brushed 
over  with  warm  butter,  and  sprinkled 
with  chopped  parsley.  Heat  the  mush- 
rooms in  Cream  S.vi  ce  ; addthe  liciuor 
from  the  pan,  first  reducing  it,  then 
pour  the  whole  round  the  cutlets. 

Lamb  Darioles  with  Peas.— 

Kecluired  ; a pound  of  lamb,  any  lean 
part,  four  eggs,  some  peas,  sauce,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

liay  the  raw  meat  on  a board,  and 
scrape  it ; 2mt  the  pul^j  thus  obtained 
in  a basin,  season  to  taste,  add  the 
eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  and  a gill  of 
pRow.v  iS.AVCE.  Fill  some  moulds,  as 
illustrated,  garnish  the  tops  first  with 
some  cooked  caiTot  and  tongue  in  thin 
.strips,  and  cook  them  in  a 
steamer  for  about  half  an  hour.  Pre- 
jjai'O  the  peius  by  boiling  nicely,  put 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  with 
the  ilarioles  round,  aiid  pour  a little 


f'lo.  04. — Flat-top  Fluted  Darioi.e  Mould. 

Sauce  ue  Menthe  round  the  base. 
These  little  moulds  require  ■very 
thorough  buttering  to  ensure  the  con- 
tents turning  out  well.  The  copper 
ones,  tin-lined,  are  the  best,  as  the 
cooking  is  more  even,  besides  lasting- 
much  longer. 

Lamb  Darioles  with  Tur- 
nips.— Prepare  the  darioles  as  di- 
rected above,  but  substitute  White 
Sauce  for  brown.  Put  a nice  Puree  of 
Turnips  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
jjour  white  sauce  over  the  darioles. 
To  this  and  the  jireceding,  another 
egg  and  an  ounce  of  jianada  should  be 
added  if  the  full  time  cannot  be  given 
for  the  cooking ; by  thickening  the 
mixture,  less  time  is  required. 


Lamb  and  Lg'^s,  a la  Maitre 
d’Hotel.— Pequired  : a jiound  of 
lamb,  a pint  of  MaItre  dTIotel  Sauce, 
three  eggs,  some  small  tomatoes,  crou- 
tons and  seasoning,  canots  and  tur- 
nips. Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  fid. 

Cut  the  lamb,  which  must  be  lean, 
in  squares  as  if  for  cuny;  fry  them 
a little  in  a saute  pan,  then  drain,  and 
pour  over  them  a little  warm  stock, 
from  mutton  bones,  to  cover;  bring 
gently  to  the  boil,  and  cook  until 
done : a few  peppercoms  and  a small 
bunch  of  herbs  should  be  put  with  the 
moat.  Boil  the  eggs  hard,  quarter 
them ; slice,  and  broil  or  grill  the 
tomatoes ; boil  the  carrots  and  turnips 
with  the  lamb,  and  slice  them  also, 
or  cut  them  in  any  nice  shapes. 
Then  put  the  meat  in  the  sauce  and 
heat  it ; pour  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
dish,  and  foim  a border  with  the 
sliced  A'cgetables,  alternating  them. 
Put  the  eggs  on  the  croutons,  which 
should  be  oval,  and  place  them  round 
the  dish,  leaving  one  tor  the  toji. 

Note. — The  stock  in  which  the 
meat  is  cooked,  should  be  reduced  to  a 
few  spoonfuls,  and  skimmed,  and  added 
to  the  maitre  d’hotel  sauce. 

Larks  in  Cases.  — Put  some 
Halmi  Sauce  made  thick,  into  small 
china  cases ; cut  up  the  remains  of 
honed  larks  which  have  been  roasted 
for  dinner,  add  an  equal  amount  of 
Liver  Forcemeat,  and  fill  up  the  cases 
within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Then  put  a 
little  more  sauce  over,  dredge  some 
fried  crumbs  over,  and  heat  in  a tin 
of  hot  water,  on  the  hot  plate  or  in 
the  oven.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
watercress  salad  and  put  a sprig  of 
cress  on  the  top  of  each  case. 

Larks,  Salmi  of. — Roast  or  bake 
as  many  larks  as  may  be  required  ; 
they  may  be  boned  and  stuffed,  or 
cooked  plainly.  When  done,  put  them 
while  hot  in  enough  Salmi  Sauce  to 
cover  them,  then  let  them  heat  through ; 
pile  them  in  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
croutons,  put  on  with  small  skewers. 
Put  some  Potato  Chips  or  Ribbons 
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round  the  larks,  with  a few  Braised 
[I  Olives,  if  obtainable. 

Ii 

Pheasant  Cutlets  k la  B>oss- 
! vear. — Kequited  : the  breasts  from 
ijtwo  pheasants,  farce  as  below,  foie 
Igras,  stock,  wine,  &c.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  the  breasts  neatly  from  the 
birds,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  then 
remove  the  meat  from  any  other  part 
of  one  of  the  birds,  and  pound  it  with 
half  an  ounce  of  butter ; half  a pound 
of  meat  will  be  required ; add  to  it 
some  foie  gras,  three  or  four  ounces, 
and  pound  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg  with  the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg. 
Blend  the  mixture,  and  put  a small 
quantitj^  over  a slice  of  pheasant,  then 
lay  on  another  slice ; proceed  thus, 
alternately,  until  all  are  used  up. 
Wrap  this  up  in  a sheet  of  buttered 
paper,  and  braise  in  stock  No.  5,  until 
nearly  done.  Then  remove  the  paper, 
and  glaze  the  meat ; finish  the  cooking 
' in  the  oven,  then  cut  into  slices. 
Have  some  croutons  ready,  the  shape 
j of  the  slices,  but  a little  larger ; put  a 
cutlet  on  each,  and  place  a little  square 
I of  foie  gras  heated  in  the  ham-marie 
in  the  centre.  Dish  en  couronne  on  a 
i border  of  game  farce,  and  garnish  with 
; button  mushrooms,  cooked  and  glazed. 
Fill  up  the  centre  of  the  border  with 
braised  celery  or  any  vegetable  pre- 
ferred. Pour  a thin  brown  sauce, 
flavoured  with  sherry,  round  the 
border.  For  the  border,  see  Gar- 
nishes. 

Pheasant  Cutlets  with  Po- 
tato Puree. — Butter  some  small 
cutlet  moulds,  and  garnish  with  small 
fancy  shapes  of  truffle,  and  the  whites 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  : these  may  be  in 
rings,  stars,  little  diamonds,  &c.  Put 
half  a pound  of  minced  raw  pheasant 
in  a mortar,  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  pound  it;  rub  through  a sieve, 
and  pound  again  with  two  ounces  of 
panada,  a couple  of  chopped  button 
mushrooms,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
and  a pinch  of  mushroom  powder. 
Then  add  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  and  strained,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  glaze,  dissolved  in  a 


tablespoonful  of  Madeira.  Fill  the 
moulds  with  this  mixture ; it  must  be 
pressed  in  firmly,  and  smoothed  on 
the  top.  Poach  them  like  quenelles, 
for  half  an  hour,  or  until  firm ; then 
turn  them  out  on  a cloth.  Dish  them 
upright  round  a high  croustade,  and 
pour  gravy  or  brown  sauce  round  the 
base.  Cover  the  croustade  with  a puree 
of  potatoes.  Fur  this,  birds  which  are 
too  old  for  roasting  will  do ; in  such 
a case,  use  the  breast  and  best  of  the 
meat ; the  rest  will  do  for  soup.  Game 
of  any  sort  can  be  similarly  used. 

Quails  a la  Rossvear.— Re- 
quired : four  birds,  forcemeat  as  below, 
gravy,  &c.  Cost,  about  5s.,  or  more. 

The  quails  must  be  honed,  then  laid 
flat  on  a board,  and  sprinkled  with 
chopped  truffle ; a small  piece  of  Liver 
Forcemeat  for  Game  should  then  be 
laid  oil  each,  and  the  birds  rolled  up 
evenly,  and  tied  each  in  a thin  cloth. 
Make  a stock  of  the  bones,  with  herbs 
to  flavour,  and  strain  off ; this  should  be 
done  early,  then  put  the  birds  side  by 
side  in  a stewpan,  with  the  stock  to  half 
cover  them,  and  simmer  gently  until 
nearly  done,  then  take  them  up  and 
leave  until  cool.  Cut  them  through 
lengthwise,  then  smooth  the  flat  side, 
and  sprinkle  with  browned  crumbs, 
first  egging  the  entire  surface  ; finish 
the  cooking  in  a buttered  tin  in  the 
oven,  basting  with  a little  of  the  stock 
they  were  cooked  in.  Prepare  a sauce 
by  thickening  the  stock  with  brown 
roux,  and  adding  a glass  of  Madeira, 
and  some  truffle  essence ; it  should  be 
as  thick  as  good  cream.  When  the 
birds  are  done,  dish  them  on  a border 
of  potato  or  rice,  with  a high  croustade 
in  the  middle  for  them  to  rest  against, 
and  on  the  top  put  a puree  of  vege- 
tables ; green  haricots  are  suitable ; 
then  pour  the  sauce  round  the  base. 
In  using  the  vegetable  puree  the 
croustade  must  be  quite  hidden  : this  is 
best  done  by  means  of  a bag  and  pipe 
a leaf  pipe  has  a good  effect. 

Quails  iu  Cases. — Bone  and 
divide  some  quails ; lay  each  half  in  an 
oval  china  case,  with  a little  Brown 
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Sauce  (No.  2)  at  the  bottom.  Spread 
the  halves  of  quail  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  Mushroom  Puree,  or  Force- 
meat, and  pour  a teaspoonful  of  sherry 
over  each;  cover  with  a paper  buttered 
on  the  outside,  set  the  cases  in  a tin, 
with  boiling  water  three-fourths  up,  and 
cook  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a moderate 
oven.  Then  whip  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a froth,  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper;  put  a little  from 
a bag  with  a rose  pipe  on  each  case, 
and  put  back  in  the  oven  (out  of  the 
tin  of  water)  for  six  to  eight  minutes 
more.  The  tops  should  be  firm  and 
nicely  coloured,  and  before  baking  a 
sprinkling  of  fried  crumbs  will  improve 
them,  or  hot  browned  crumbs  can  be 
put  on  after  they  are  done.  Garnish 
with  watercress  salad,  or  small  cress  with 
lettuce  shredded  and  plainly  dressed. 

Quenelles  k la  Chasser- 
esse. — Required  : three  ounces  each 
of  cooked  game  and  beef  sausage 
meat ; an  ounce  of  butter,  the  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  also  that  of  a raw 
egg,  a little  seasoning  of  mi.xed  spice 
an(t  powdered  herbs,  salt  and  pepper, 
a teaspoonful  of  port  or  claret,  and  a 
morsel  of  red  currant  jelly. 

Mince  the  game,  pound  it  with  the 
butter,  sieve  it,  and  add  the  beaten 
egg  and  sausage  meat,  with  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  ; pound  again,  then 
flour  the  fingers,  before  shaping  the 
mass  into  little  balls  the  size  of  a 
nut.  Dip  them  into  a little  white  of 
egg  beaten  up,  and  drop  them  into 
boiling  stock,  then  simmer  them  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  them  in  Potage 
A LA  ChASSERESSE. 

These  may  also  be  served  as  an 
entree,  in  which  case  garnish  some 
quenelle  moulds  with  strips  of  truffle, 
and  little  fancy  shapes  of  cooked 
tongue,  the  red  part  only ; fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  and  poach  as  di- 
rected for  Quenelles  of  Game,  Truf- 
fled. Prepare  a Macaroni  or  Rice 
Border  ; dish  the  quenelles  on  it, 
glaze  them,  and  fill  the  centre  of 
the  border  with  any  nice  puree  of 
vegetables,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  &c.. 


for  which  recipes  wiU  be  found  under 
Dressed  Vegetarles. 

Quenelles,  Beef.— Make  in  the 
same  way  as  game  quenelles,  using  beef 
instead  of  game. 

Quenelles  of  Game,  Truf- 
fled. {See  Game  Quenelles.)— Pre- 
pare the  mixture,  and  add  to  half  a 
pound,  a small  truffle,  chopped  ; a tea- 
spoonful of  sherry,  with  a morsel  of 
glaze  dissolved  in  it ; a pinch  of  finely 
efiopped  shalot,  and  a dust  of  cay- 
enne. 

Prepare  some  quenelle  moulds  by 
buttering  them,  and  garnishing  with 
strips  of  truffle,  and  a pinch  of 
chopped  parsley.  Fill  them, . and 
poach  in  game  stock  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  turn  out  and  drain,  and 
use  as  an  entree  or  for  garnishing 
purposes. 

Quenelles  of  Hare.— Make  as 
other  game  quenelles,  but  add  to  four 
ounces  of  the  meat,  some  aromatic  or 
herbaceous  mixture  (given  in  Season- 
ings), as  much  as  wiU  half  cover  a 
sixpence ; put  in  the  same  quantity  of 
mushroom  powder,  and  season  with 
essence  of  mace  or  nutmeg.  Instead 
of  mushroom  powder,  a few  drops  of 
mushroom  ketchup  can  be  used,  then 
rather  more  panada  must  be  used, 
or  the  liquid  will  thin  the  mixture. 

Quenelles  of  Babbit.  {See 
Veal  Quenelles.) — Substitute  rabbit 
for  veal,  then  proceed  in  same  way. 

Babbit  a la  Jviliette. — Re- 
quired : a young  rabbit,  six  ounces  of 
cooked  ham,  three  eggs,  a giU  of 
thick  bechamel,  a pint  of  Sauce  a la 
JuLiET'j'E,  some  Rich  Veal  Force- 
meat, and  seasoning.  Cost,  3s.,  orinore. 

Bone  the  rabbit,  and  use  the  best 
parts  only,  the  rest  can  go  into  the 
stock-pot.  Pass  it  through  a mincing 
machine  with  part  of  the  ham,  add  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  bechamel, 
and  mix  well.  Butter  a plain  border 
mould,  put  some  ham  cut  in  strips  at  the 
bottom,  and  over  that  a layer  of  force- 
meat. riU  up  with  the  rabbit  mixture 
after  adding  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
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whipped  stiffly.  Cover  with  a piece 
of  buttered  paper,  and  steam  for  an 
hour.  First  put  a thick  sheet  of 
buttered  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stewpan,  and  see  that  the  boiling 
water  only  reaches  two-thirds  up  the 
mould.  It  must  only  simmer  the 
whole  time.  When  done,  turn  out, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  a Macedoine 
OF  Vegetables,  mi.xed  with  sauce. 
Pour  the  rest  of  the  sauce  round ; 
good  white  sauce  will  do  for  mixing 
with  the  vegetables. 

Note. — The  ham  for  garnishing  the 
mould  must  be  quite  free  from  fat. 

Rabliit  ^ la  Lymchurch.— 

Wash  and  joint  a nice  young  rabbit; 
blanch  it,  then  put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
the  white  part  of  a small  onion,  and  the 
middle  of  a head  of  celery,  a few  white 
peppercorns,  and  a morsel  of  mace. 
Cover  with  white  stock  [see  No.  9), 
bring  to  the  boil  (the  stock  should  be 
warm  when  added)  and  skim ; then 
cook  until  tender.  Divide  the  legs, 
put  them  with  the  shoulders,  and  the 
hack  cut  into  pieces  convenient  for 
serving,  on  a hot  dish,  and  coat  them 
with  Supreme  Sauce,  making  the  sur- 
face smooth.  Have  ready  some  rich 
Celery  Puree  ; mix  this  with  a little 
hot  cream,  and  put  all  round  the  dish, 
making  a sort  of  border.  Cut  some 
ham  and  tongue  in  thin  rounds  ; they 
must  be  cooked,  and  heated  in  some  of 
the  stock  the  rabbit  was  cooked  in ; 
place  these  alternately,  overlapping, 
on  the  top  of  the  celery,  mask  them 
with  a little  more  sauce,  and  sprinkle 
them  with  sieved  egg  yolk,  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  liver  of  the  rabbit, 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  using  the 
three  alternately.  Cost,  3s.,  or  more. 

Note.— All  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
rabbit  should  he  used,  with  the  stock, 
for  rabbit  soup,  or  for  a plain  stew. 

Rabbit,  Supreme  of.  {See  the 
recipe  for  Rabbit  a la  Lymchurch.) 
— After  cooking  as  there  detailed,  take 
the  flesh  from  the  legs,  shoulders,  and 
back,  in  thin,  even  slices  ; cut  some 
tongue  and  lean  ham  into  similar 
slices  (the  two  equal  to  half  the 


rahbit) ; heat  the  whole  in  enough 
thick  Supreme  or  BEchamel  Sauce 
to  coat  them  well,  then  turn  on  a hot 
dish,  and  gamish  as  follows.  Prepare 
some  ohve  shapes  of  carrot,  turnip, 
and  cucumber ; cook  them  carefully, 
and  place  them  in  little  heaps,  the 
three  kinds  together,  about  the  dish, 
leaving  a space  between.  Cook  some 
little  slices  of  lean  ham,  coat  them  with 
Tomato  Butter,  roll  them  up,  and 
lay  them  between  the  vegetables.  Rub 
the  liver  of  the  rabbit  through  a sieve 
(or  use  any  other  poultry  liver), 
and  sprinkle  it  over  the  top.  Serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  Use  some  Veal 
Quenelles  in  place  of  the  ham,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  should  be  moulded,  and 
the  moulds  garnished  with  strips  of 
ham,  tongue,  and  trutfle. 

Ragoiit  d,  la  Toulouse. — See 

FiNANCIERE  RAGotT. 

Sweetbread,  Calf’s,  a la 
Bordelaise. — Prepare  the  sweet- 
bread as  directed  under  Sweetbreads, 
Made  Dishes  ; cook  in  a saute  pan  in  a 
little  butter  and  white  wine  ; a buttered 
paper  should  be  laid  on  the  top. 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  it  must  be  often  basted, 
take  it  up  and  glaze  it ; then  let  it 
brown  before  the  fire.  Serve  with 
Bordelaise  Sauce,  and  gamish  with 
French  plums  in  strips,  olives,  and 
lemon  in  slices.  During  the  cooking, 
the  pan  may  be  set  in  a cool  oven  or 
on  the  range.  Lemon  juice  and  white 
stock  can  be  used  instead  of  wine. 

Sweetbreads  a la  Finan- 
cidre.  {See  recipe  for  Sweetbreads 
a la  Houghton.) — Cook  the  sweet- 
breads as  therein  detailed ; glaze  and 
crisp  them  nicely,  then  dish  them  on  a 
border  of  white  farce.  The  ragout  must 
be  heated  in  good  sauce  {see  Financiere 
Ragout),  and  placed  about  the  dish 
just  as  described  in  the  recipe  above 
referred  to,  and  served  very  hot.  The 
sauce  for  the  ragout  should  he  thick 
and  well  flavoured,  good  sherr}’-  or 
Madeira  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
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Brown  stock,  No.  16  or  17,  should  bo 
used  for  making  it. 

Sweetbreads  a la  Houghton. 

— Required  : four  sweetbreads,  a mac- 
aroni border,  cocks’  comlis,  trulfles, 
crou.stade,  See.  Tost,  varies  with  sea.son. 

Bl.inrh,  parboil,  and  iiress  the  sweet- 
breads, lard  tliem  round  the  edge  with 
bacon  and  tnitilos,  and  braise  them  on 
a bed  of  vegetable.s,  with  a little  stock 
until  tender.  Butter  a plain  border 
mould,  decorate  it  with  the  macaroni 
{nee  Gaknishes),  and  fill  it  with  a 
white  farce,  veal  or  chicken,  made  as 
for  (picnclles,  but  coloured  pink.  The 
croustade  should  tit  the  centre  of  the 
border,  but  be  made  higher.  When 
the  sweetbreads  are  done,  glaze  the 
larded  part,  and  crisp  them  by  means 
of  a .sfilaniander.  In  the  centre  of  the 
sweetbreads  put  some  thick  supremo 
sauce,  and  sprinkle  it  with  chopped 
trullles  and  lobster  coral.  Dish  these 
on  the  border,  letting  them  lean  against 
the  croustade.  Take  an  equal  number 
of  cocks’  combs,  and  slices  of  tongue 
and  truffle,  cut  to  the  same  shape ; 
heat  them  and  make  a ring,  using 
them  alternately  round  the  top  of  the 
border,  and  stick  a whole  truffle  on  the 
top,  using  an  ornamental  skewer  to 
fasten  it.  Up  between  the  sweetbreads 
fasten  some  more  of  the  same  garni,  h. 
used  on  the  border.  The  tongue  shoulu 
be  brushed  over  with  thin  glaze,  and 
the  cocks’  combs  masked  with  sauce, 
like  the  sweetbreads.  Pour  some  thin 
supreme  sauce  round  the  base,  and 
serve  hot. 

Sweetbreads  a la  Verecroft. 

— Required  : a couple  of  sweetbreads, 
and  a puree  made  as  under.  Chop  a 
tablespoonful  of  button  mushrooms,  a 
fourth  the  measure  of  truffles,  and  a 
saltspoonfiil  of  parsley  ; add  a suspicion 
of  shalot,  and  cook  in  an  ounce  of  hot 
butter  for  a few  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  time  ; then  take  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  and  mix  in  an  equal  bulk  of 
pounded  chicken,  veal,  or  rabbit — the 
first  is  preferable.  This  must  bo 
cooked,  and  during  the  pounding  it 
should  bo  moistened  with  white  sauce 


or  thick  cream.  Set  aside  until  cool. 
Braise  the  sweetbreads  and  put  by„ 
pressing  them  in  the  usual  way.  When 
cold,  slice  them  and  spread  with  the 
mixture ; place  them  again  in  their 
original  shiipe,  and  egg,  crumb,  and 
fry  them.  Dish  them  on  a croustade, 
garni.sh  with  button  mushrooms,  cooked 
in  stock  and  glazed,  and  sliced  truffles, 
and  send  Italian  or  JIadeika  Sauce  to 
table.  If  for  an  entree,  pour  it  round  the 
sweetbreads.  Cost,  varies  with  season. 

Sweetbread,  with  Asparagus 
and  Quenelles.— After  blanch- 
ing, let  the  sweetbread  cool,  then 
put  it  in  veal  stock,  or  that  from 
rabbit  or  chicken  bones,  and  give  it 
an  hour’s  cooking  with  frequent 
basting.  Then  slice,  and  dish  in  a 
row,  and  mask  with  supreme  sauce. 
Jlako  some  Veal  Quenelles  and 
colour  them  pink  ; they  should  be  very 
small ; use  these  for  garnish,  together 
with  strips  of  truffle.  Round  the  dish 
put  a border  of  Asi’auagus  Pukee, 
with  the  points  sticking  out  half  an 
inch  or  more  above  the  surface ; or 
cut  some  little  rounds  of  truffle,  and 
lay  a quenelle  on  each  ; these  have  a 
pretty  effect.  Artichoke  bottoms, 
masked  with  white  sauce,  can  be  used 
instead  of  asparagus ; they  should 
overlap  all  round  the  dish.  Lambs’ 
sweetbreads  may  be  used  as  in  the  fore- 
going recipes,  but  a larger  proportion 
will  be  required.  (See  Plate  III.) 

Sweetbread,  with  Sauce 
Herbace.  — Required  : a calf’s 

sweetbread,  half  a pint  of  Sauce 
HEKBAcfi,  a dozen  chicken  quenelles, 
some  cream,  macaroni,  tongue,  and 
truffles.  Cost,  varies  with  season. 

Boil  a sweetbread  for  ten  minutes  in 
white  stock,  after  blanching  it ; put  it 
in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour,  cut  it 
in  dice  and  put  it  in  the  sauce ; leave 
it  just  at  simmering  point  for  an 
hour.  Prepare  the  garnish  by  cut- 
ting the  red  part  of  a cooked  tongue 
in  fancy  shapes : leaves  or  cocks’ 
combs ; and  the  truffles  in  round 
slices  ; heat  them  both  in  clear  stock  ; 
dry  and  glaze  the  tongue.  Boil  the 


PLATE  IIl.-ENTREES. 

1.  Beef  Fillets  a la  Marleigh  (p.  208). 

2.  Sweetbread  with  Asparagus  and  Quenelles  (p.  224). 

3.  Lamb  Cutlets  a la  Bradleigh  (p.  279). 
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macaroni  in  white  stock,  season  it, 
and  mix  in  a gill  of  crfam,  heated. 
Turn  the  sweetbread  on  a hot 
dish,  put  the  macaroni  round  it,  and 
use  the  tongue  and  trufiBe  to  divide 
the  two  : they  should  be  set  up  in  a 
ring  alternately.  Cut  up  any  trim- 
mings of  the  garnish  into  Julienne 
Shreds,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the 
macaroni.  Put  the  quenelles  on  the 
top  of  the  sweetbread,  with  pea  shapes 
of  truffles  here  and  there  to  divide 
them. 

Sweetbread  Cutlets  with 
Tomato  Sauce. — Required : sweet- 
breads, ham  or  tongue,  white  sauce 
and  tomato  sauce  as  below,  and  a 
garnish  of  truffles,  cocks’  combs,  crous- 
tades,  &c.  Cost,  on  an  average,  from 
5s.  6 d.  to  7s.,  but  variable.  About  seven 
or  nine  cutlets  will  make  a nice  dish. 
Prepare  them  by  blanching,  then  par- 
boil or  braise  them  until  nearly  done, 
and  press  them  until  cold.  They  must 
then  be  sliced  and  cut  into  the  proper 
shape  by  means  of  a cutlet  cutter,  and 
fried,  the  same  as  whole  sweetbreads. 
For  details  of  the  above-named  pro- 
cesses, see  the  recipes  above,  and  Calf’s 
Sweetbreads  in  3Iade  Dishes.  From 
the  trimmings  of  the  sweetbreads,  aftd 
an  equal  amount  of  cooked  ham  or 
tongue,  make  a mince,  and  mix  it  with 
a little  thick  white  sauce.  Bechamel,  or 
any  other,  and  colour  it  a pale  pink. 
Cut  some  rounds  of  truffle,  and  ham  or 
tongue,  and  heat  them  in  a little  clear 
stock.  Prepare  a sauce  by  mixing  a 
gill 'and  a half  of  tomato  pulp  with 
the  same  measure  of  white  sauce, 
DECHAMEL  for  choice  ; season,  and  add 
a tablespoonful  of  sherry  ; colour  with 
carmine.  A ring  of  fried  bread,  and  a 
high  croustade  are  also  wanted  (see 
Garnishes).  Place  the  ring  on  the 
dish,  with  the  high  croustade  (smaller) 
inside  it,  arrange  the  rounds  of  truffle 
and  tongue  on  the  ring,  rest  the  cutlets 
against  the  croustade,  over  which 
should  be  poured  the  mince,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  show  between  the 
cutlets.  Garnish  the  top  as  prettily  as 
possible  with  whole  truffles,  tongue, 
j* 


and  cocks’  combs,  and  pour  the  sauce 
in  the  dish. 

Tomato  Baskets  k la  Har- 

leigfh, — Required : nine  ripe  tomatoes, 
smooth  and  equal  in  size ; the  same 
number  of  croutons,  a little  larger,  cut 
with  a round,  crimped  cutter ; some 
puree  and  garnish  as  under.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

Scoop  out  the  inside  of  the  tomatoes, 
leaving  an  even  outer  case ; they 
should  be  first  cut  in  halves.  Put 
part  of  the  pulp  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  it  an  equal  bulk  of  minced, 
cooked  ham  and  chicken,  seasoned  with 
thyme  and  parsley,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a few  di’ops  of  tarragon  vinegar ; 
add  a raw  egg,  yolk  only,  and  a small 
quantity  of  good  bechamel  and  cream, 
and  heat  the  mixture  in  the  bain- 
marie.  Steam  the  tomato  cases  until 
heated  through,  then  dish  them  on  the 
croutons,  and  fill  with  the  mince. 
Beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a 
good  pinch  of  coralline  pepper,  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg ; force  it  through  a 
rose  pipe  on  the  top,  and  brown  with 
a salamander.  Form  handles  with 
semi-cooked  macaroni,  just  soft  enough 
to  bend,  and  cover  them  with  a little 
of  the  mixture  used  for  the  filling ; it 
must  be  sieved,  and  mixed  with  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  then  forced 
from  a bag,  with- a small  leaf  or  rose 
pipe.  {See  Garnishes.)  Put  a little 
parsley  or  chervil  here  and  there  on 
the  handles,  and  serve  hot. 

Tomato  Baskets  4 la  Feri- 

gueux. — Required  : the  remains  of  a 
cooked  pheasant,  some  cream,  season- 
ing and  Perigueux  Sauce,  tomatoes, 
and  croutons  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s. 
to  3s. 

Prepare  the  baskets  as  for  Tomato 
Baskets  a la  Harleigh,  and  make  a 
mince  by  passing  the  cooked  meat 
of  the  pheasant  through  a mincer ; 
supposing  enough  to  fill  a quarter 
pint  measure,  aud  the  same  measure 
of  sauee  as  above,  and  half  as  much 
thick  cream.  After  steaming  the 
tomatoes,  brush  them  outside  with 
glaze,  and  dip  them  ini^o  fried  bread 
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crumbs,  prepared  just  as  if  to  serve 
with  game;  then  fill  with  the  mince, 
and  sprinkle  with  more  crumbs.  Make 
handles  with  semi-cooked  macaroni, 
glazed,  and  rolled  in  crumbs.  On  the 
top  of  the  mince  put  a star-shaped 
slice  of  truftle,  heated  in  sherry,  and 
on  that  place  half  a cherry  {see  Cheuuy 
Salad).  Dish  the  tomatoes  on  crimped 
croutons,  glazed,  and  ornamented 
round  the  edges  with  chopped  truffles 
and  chenies.  These  are  very  delicious. 
Grouse  may  bo  used  in  the  same  way, 
so  may  partridges  and  other  birds ; 
and  a little  foie  gitis,  or  cooked  puree 
of  liver  of  game,  or  poultry,  can  be 
added  with  advantage. 

Tomatoes  k la  Burdette  - 

Required  ; a dozen  small,  ripe  to- 
matoes, some  truffled  sausage-meat 
{see  Sausage.s,  Taui'ELED) ; seasoning 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

Make  a small  hole  in  the  stalk  end 
of  the  tomatoes,  scoop  out  the  interior 
with  a small  spoon,  then  mix  half  a 
pound  of  sausage  meat,  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  .sherry,  and  a sauce-ladleful 
of  good  White  Sauce.  Fill  the  toma- 
toes, using  a bag  with  a small,  plain 
pipe.  Smooth  the  tops  very  neatly, 
put  on  the  pieces  that  were  taken  out, 
and  lay  them  in  a buttered  saute  pan. 
Pour  round  them  a little  white  stock 
to  cover,  and  lay  a buttered  paper  on 
the  top  ; cook  gently  for  twenty 
minutes  or  thereabouts  (mind  they  do 
not  break),  then  take  them  up  and 
wipe  them.  When  quite  cool,  dip  the 
tomatoes  in  beaten  egg,  and  roll  them 
in  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  a little 
pepper  and  mushroom  powder ; put 
them  in  a frying  ba.sket,  and  fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat  until  crisp  and  lightly 
browned.  Have  ready  some  round 
china  raraakin  cases  (see  that  they  are 
hot),  and  put  in  each  a little  sauce, 
made  from  the  pulp  of  the  tomatoes 
by  boiling  it  down,  sieving  and  mix- 
ing with  an  equal  measure  of  brown 
sauce.  Lay  a tomato  in  each  case,  and 
on  the  top  of  each  put  a star-shaped 
crohton  the  size  of  a shilling ; glaze 


them,  and  sprinkle  with  a pinch  of 
chopped  truffle. 

Veal  a la  Marengo.—  Required : 
some  breast  of  veal,  stock,  fat,  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d.,  for 
a dish  of  two  pounds. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  ready  for 
serving,  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  fat  until 
brown;  then  cover  with  stock,  and 
add  a slice  of  lean  ham  in  dice,  a 
minced  onion,  herbs  and  peppercorns ; 
simmer  until  nearly  done,  then  put  in 
some  small  mushrooms  with  seasoning, 
and  thicken  with  brown  roux.  Boil 
up,  remove  the  fat,  put  in  a squeeze  of 
lemon,  then  dish,  and  garnish  with 
croutons  and  fried  eggs. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  Chicken  a 
laMahengo.  If  the  tendonous  part  of 
the  breast  is  used,  it  will  take  a long 
time  to  cook.  Allow  half  a pint  of 
gravy  for  each  pound  of  meat. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  meat  in  oil 
(which  is  more  correct,  though  less 
liked),  and  use  some  stewed  mush- 
rooms, rubbed  through  a sieve,  instead 
of  whole  ones. 

Veal  a la  Pandore.— Required ; 
five  cutlets  from  the  loin,  foie  gras, 
s^uce,  and  vegetables.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

The  cutlets  must  be  trimmed,  and 
an  incision  made  in  the  thick  part  for 
a little  foie  gras  to  be  inserted.  They 
must  then  be  sewn  up  and  braised  on 
a bed  of  vegetables  with  a little  stock, 
and  a buttered  paper  over.  When 
done,  glaze  them,  remove  the  threads, 
and  dish  in  a row  with  croutons  the 
same  shape,  but  smaller,  in  between* 
Put  a little  pile  of  foie  gras  on  each 
crouton,  and  put  any  nice  vegetable 
puree  mixed  with  V elout£  or  Bechamel 
Sauce  round  the  dish. 

Veal  Cutlets  d la  Grain- 
ger.— Required : six  ounces  of  lean, 
raw  veal,  three  ounces  of  raw  ham, 
the  same  weight  of  chicken  (breast 
or  other  white  part),  four  and  a 
half  ounces  of  panada,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  half 
a gill  of  thick  cream,  and  the  same  of 
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White  Mushroom  Puree,  some  sauce 
and  vegetables  as  below.  Cost,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Butter  some  cutlet  moulds,  a dozen 
or  fourteen,  and  after  preparing  the 
foregoing  (except  the  sauce  and  vege- 
tables) exactly  as  if  for  quenelles, 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  which 
should  be  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
a dust  of  cayenne,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
or  essence  of  nutmeg  or  mace.  Smooth 
the  surface  of  each  with  a warm,  wet 
palette  knife,  then  put  the  moulds  in  a 
stew-pan  with  boiling  water  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  depth ; put  a buttered 
paper  over,  and  the  lid  on  the  pan, 
and  simmer  them  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  until  firm;  then  turn  them 
out,  and  dish  them  round  a Potato 
Border,  slightly  overlapping.  Fill  the 
centre  with  any  nice  suitable  vegetable, 
as  peas,  asparagus  points,  or  artichoke 
bottoms;  if  the  latter,  cut  them  in 
dice,  pour  a little  rich  sauce  over, 
veloute,  supreme,  or  bechamel,  and 
pour  some  more  round  the  base,  about 
half  a pint.  A border  of  white  meat, 
macaroni  or  rice,  may  be  used  instead 
of  potato  if  liked. 

Veal  Cutlets  en  Papil- 
lotes. — Take  as  many  veal  cutlets 
as  may  be  required,  and  butter  the 
same  number  of  pieces  of  paper. 
Required,  for  each  cutlet,  an  ounce  of 
chopped  mushroom,  half  an  ounce  of 
calf’s  liver,  scraped  to  a pulp,  the 
same  weight  of  fat  bacon,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  a teaspoonful  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  the  same  of  brown 
sauce.  Cost,  about  fid.  or  7d.  each. 
Mix  well,  and  spread  the  cutlets  with 
it,  put  them  in  the  papers,  and  fold 
them  over  {see  recipes  for  Mullet  en 
Papillotes).  Lay  them  singly  on  a meat 
stand  set  in  a baking  tin,  and  cook 
them  in  a moderate  oven  for  half  an 
hour,  more  or  less,  according  to 
thickness.  A little  veal  stock  should 
be  put  in  the  baking  tin.  When  done, 
send  the  cutlets  to  table  on  a hot  dish, 
slit  the  papers,  garnish  with  fried 
parsley  and  cut  lemon,  and  add  the 
gravy  in  the  tin  to  a httle  thick  brown 


sauce ; season  it,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  sherry,  and  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  Mark  the  papers  with  a 
hot  skewer  before  serving,  to  imitate 
marks  made  by  grilling. 

Another  way. — Spread  the  cutlets  on 
both  sides  with  a thin  layer  of  beef 
sausage  meat,  with  a chopped  truffle 
added  to  each  half  pound.  Cook  them 
in  a Dutch  oven  for  about  fort}' 
minutes,  and  send  a rich  sauce  to 
table.  Brown  Mushroom  Sauce, 
Tomato,  Brown  Sauce,  plain  or  with 
truffles,  and  many  other  kinds  are 
suitable.  During  the  cooking,  brush  the 
papers  with  warm  butter  a few  times. 

Veal  Cutlets  with  Tomatoes 
and  Cheese.— Required  : seven  cut- 
lets* three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  into  rounds  about  two  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  tomatoes,  sauce, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from 
4s.  to  4s.  fid.  Fry  the  cutlets  in  the 
usual  way,  and  dish  them  each  on  a slice 
of  tomato,  previously  grilled  {see  Toma- 
toes). Take  a gill  each  of  rich  white 
sauce  and  tomato  puree,  made  by  pulp- 
ing the  ripe  fruit  through  a sieve  ; mix 
these,  colour  a little,  and  season  slightly 
with  salt  and  pepper ; squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  off  the 
fire,  and  pour  round  the  cutlets.  Fill 
up  the  middle  of  the  dish  with  plainly 
boiled  rice  or  macaroni,  mixed  with  a 
little  hot  cream  and  grated  Parmesan. 
A slice  from  the  filet  may  alwaj’S 
be  employed  for  such  dishes  as  the 
foregoing  with  success  (it  should  be 
skinned) ; but  when  not  obtainable, 
any  lean  part,  from  which  rounds  of 
sufficient  size  can  be  cut,  may  be  used 
instead.  Bat  out  carefully,  as  they 
should  be  smooth. 

Another  way. — Lay  the  cutlets  in  a 
buttered  saute  pan,  squeeze  the  juice 
of  a lemon  over  them,  and  pour  over 
each  a teaspoonful  of  veal  stock. 
Cover  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
and  cook  in  a moderate  oven  ; finish  off 
as  above  directed.  This  is  the  more 
digestible  method.  If  preferred,  mix 
the  macaroni  with  tomato  sauce  instead 
of  cream. 
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Veal  Escalopes  with  Celery 
Sauce. — Kequired : cooked  veal,  celerj- 
sauce,  and  puree,  seasoning  and  garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  for  a dish  of  nine,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  (See  Mutton  Escalopks 
A LA  SouniSE.)  Proceed  as  therein 
directed,  using  cooked  veal  instead 
of  mutton,  and  celery  sauce  for  spread- 
ing the  slices.  If  any  stuffing  re- 
mains in  the  veal,  mince  a little,  and 
mix  with  the  sauce ; the  dish  will  then 
be  more  s<ivoury ; or,  failing  stuffing, 
add  a pinch  of  sweet  herbs  and  a morsel 
of  cooked  bacon,  minced.  Cook  and  dish 
as  before  directed,  and  put  in  the  centre 
a PuRtE  OF  Celery.  Instead  of  the 
white  of  egg,  pour  over  it  enough  thick 
hechamel  to  mask  it ; make  it  smooth, 
and  sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  bread  crumbs  ; add  a few 
bits  of  butter,  and  brown  in  the  oven, 
or  with  a salamander,  or  turn  it  in 
fi’onl  of  a clear  fire  for  a minute. 
Any  other  vegetable  can  be  used  for 
the  centre,  a similar  sauce  being  used 
for  the  filling ; the  dish  taking  its 
name  from  the  sauce  used. 

Veal  Escalopeswith  Spinach 
Furee. — Required  : cold  veal  and 
ham,  spinach,  eggs,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  for  a dish 
of  nine.  Cut  the  meat  as  above,  and 
put  a thin  slice  of  cooked  ham  between 
two  slices  of  meat.  Then  fry  as 
before  directed.  Dish  in  a ring  on 
a large  round  of  fried  bread,  an  inch 
thick.  Fill  up  with  a spinach  puree, 
pressed  into  a round  mould,  and 
tui-ned  out  (see  Spinach,  Moulded)  ; 
garnish  with  eggs  (see  Eggs  for 
Spinach),  and  pour  any  suitable  sauce 
l ound  the  outside  of  the  bread ; tomato 
sauce  is  very  good  ; egg  sauce  is  also 
suitable. 

Veal  Quenelles.— Required  : six 
ounces  of  raw  veal,  four  ounces  of 
panada,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 


white  of  one,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  cream  and  thick 
sauce,  supreme,  veloute,  or  bechamel, 
a pinch  of  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
ground  mace,  or  a drop  or  two  of 
essence  of  mace  or  nutmeg.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Lay  the  meat  on  a board,  and 
scrape  it  (it  must  be  full  weight  after 
scraping),  put  the  pulp  thus  obtained 
in  a mortar,  with  the  butter  (pound  it 
and  the  panada  sejiarately,  then  to- 
gether) ; add  the  seasoning,  eggs,  and 
.sauce  ; rub  through  a sieve,  and  then 
stir  in  the  cream,  and  use  .as  required. 

Other  white  meats  are  used  in  the 
same  way.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
colour  the  mixture  pink,  the  carmine 
should  be  put  with  the  cream.  The 
whole  must  then  be  blended  well,  to 
avoid  streakiness. 

Vol  au  Vent  an  Financiere. 

— Prepare  the  case  bj'  the  recipe 
given  in  Pastry  ; then  when  the 
interior  has  been  removed,  put  in  a 
Financiere  Ragout.  Finish  off  by 
putting  the  cover  on  the  vol  au 
vent ; or,  if  a very  elabor.ate  dish  is 
desired,  garnish  with  cooked  prawns 
or  crayfish,  sliced  truffles,  and  cocks’ 
combs,  foi-ming  a pattern  according 
to  taste.  Cost,  variable. 

Vol  au  Vent  k la  Toulouse.— 

Substitute  the  Ragout  a la  Toulouse 
for  that  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
In  either  case,  take  care  that  the 
sauce  is  thick,  and  that  the  bottom 
of  the  case  is  perfect ; should  an 
accident  happen,  brush  the  inside 
with  a little  glaze,  and  let  it  dry 
before  filling.  Should  the  sauce  leak, 
the  appearance  of  the  dish  will  be 
1 spoiled.  A vol-au-vent  of  this  class 
will  serve  a large  number  of  people ; it 
is  so  rich  that  a very  small  portion 
only  is  required. 

For  other  vol  au  vents,  see  Pastry. 
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MADE  DISHES  AND  RELEVfiS. 

As  previously  stated,  some  of  the  following  made  dishes  can  be  served  as 
entrees,  but  a brief  consideration  of  the  various  kinds  will  show  the 
necessity  of  selecting  them  with  discretion.  Take,  say,  a curry,  of  any 
sort.  One  high  authority  assures  us  that  it  ought  never  to  be  served  as 
an  entree ; another  says,  it  may  appear  as  a second  entree,  if  a delicate 
one  has  gone  before ; a third  asserts  that  a curry,  or  any  dish  of  a 
similarly  high  flavour,  is  a fitting  climax  to  a meal  arranged  to  suit  the 
guests,  irrespective  of  custom;  citing,  as  an  illustration,  a fish  dinner,  or 
a bachelors’  supper.  But  as  variods  circumstances  must  decide  the 
general  arrangement  of  a dinner  (the  same  dishes  answering  at  times  for 
different  parts  of  the  service),  it  is  well  not  to  draw  too  fast  a line 
with  respect  to  curi’ies,  or  any  other  special  dishes.  One  rule  is  absolute  ; 
all  of  a highly  seasoned  kind  are  unsuitable  to  precede  any  lightly 
flavoured  one,  for  a pronounced  flavour  will  assert  itself  all  through  a 
meal.  Small  savouries,  served  in  the  second  course,  are  not  here 
referred  to. 

The  majority  of  dishes  in  this  chapter  are  of  all-round  utility, 
including  breakfast  and  luncheon  dishes,  and  many  that  in  a compara- 
tively plain  dinner — consisting  of  soixp  or  fish,  with  a pudding  to  finish 
— would  serve  as  the  embodiment  of  an  entree  and  a releve ; of  which 
class,  steaks  and  cutlets,  and  good  stews  are  typical  dishes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  dishes  given  under  Cold  Meat  and  Scrap 
Cookery,  for  they  are  “ made  dishes  ” to  a certain  extent,  and  may 
replace  a number  of  those  from  fresh  meat  given  herein.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  dishes  of  game  and  poultry,  in  the  form  of  hashes, 
minces,  &c. ; these  will  be  found  under  their  respective  headings. 

A word  now  on  RELEVits,  or  removes  as  they  are  often  called.  These 
dishes  at  one  time  were  set  upon  the  table  when  the  soup  tureen  was 
taken  away,  which  explains  the  name.  The  word  is  now  understood  to 
mean  the  solid  or  substantial  part  of  the  repast ; indeed,  in  the  avei’age 
middle  class  home,  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  dinner,  with  occasionally 
soup  or  fish  to  precede  it,  and  a sweet  dish  to  complete  the  meal.  But 
the  word  is  very  elastic  when  applied  to  a public  feast,  or  a private 
dinner  of  a high  class : under  releves  one  may  find  joints  of  all  sorts, 
fowls,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  indeed  an  unlimited  supply  of  poultry,  as 
well  as  hams,  tongues,  meat  pies  and  puddings:  then,  often  game  of 
some  sort  is  the  only  thing  which  figures  under  roasts.  Again,  it  is 
possible  to  meet  with  joints  only  under  releves,  the  poultry  being  put 
under  roasts,  particularly  if  game  is  not  included  in  the  meal. 

In  the  present  instance  we  have  separated  the  releves  from  plain 
joints,  simply  to  facilitate  reference.  Those  who  want  a joint  pure  and 
simple,  or  a plain  meat  dish  of  any  kind,  will  find  it  under  Joints,  and 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  game  and  poultry  will  be  found  all  the  dishes  of 
the  latter  class  suitable  for  removes.  Here  we  give  all  the  braised 
meats,  joints  as  well  as  smaller  dishes,  for  braising  is  not  sufficiently 
understood  in  ordinary  English  kitchens  to  justify  the  insertion  of  a 
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braised  joint  with  those  familiarly  known  as  bakes,  boils,  and  roasts  ; 
and  by  braising,  we  mean  also  stews  of  the  best  kinds,  i.e.,  when 
braising  is  imitated  so  far  as  the  resources  of  the  kitchen  Avill  permit. 
To  such  dishes,  as  detailed  in  this  work,  we  ask  especial  attention; 
as  an  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  directions  so  plain  that  anyone 
of  average  intelligence  may  carry  them  out  to  the  letter,  and  present  at 
table  a dish,  wliich  shall  not  only  be  a very  welcome  change  from  the 
eternal  roast  and  boiled  ” beyond  which  tlumsaiids  of  housekeepers 
never  rise,  but,  all  things  considered,  more  economical  also ; for  besides 
the  reduction  of  fuel,  the  trouble  entailed  (after  a start  is  made)  is  but 
little  co.mpared  with  that  of  basting;  while  as  to  nutriment — well,  to 
put  it  very  mildly,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
baked,  boiled,  or  roasted  joints  contain  less  than  one  which  is  scien- 
tifically braised  or  stewed ; although  this  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
cook. 

Respecting  cold  joints,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  custom  of  serving 
at  dinner  parties  a daintily  dressed  piece  of  meat,  with  all  the  adjuncts 
cold  (in  many  instances  iced),  is  gaining  ground.  Among  many  other 
advantages,  tlie  charm  of  novelty  counts  for  something,  and  all  things 
considered,  we  should  say  that  the  fashion  is  likely  to  be  a lasting  one. 
We  may  be  pardoned  for  pointing  out  that  such  dishes  as  we  are  now 
discussing  are  joints  cooked  for  the  pui’pose  and  left  until  cold,  not  joints 
cut  while  hot,  and  re-served  in  the  cold  state.  First,  the  garnish  has  to 
be  considered ; then  the  character  of  the  meal  as  a whole  must  decide 
what  adjuncts  are  necessary  : for  very  good  dinners,  one  or  other  of  the 
iced  sauces,  and  a salad,  or  an  iced  puree  of  vegetables  should  be  chosen ; 
the  garnishing  media  given  under  CoLD  Entrees  will  suggest  variety  in 
this  direction. 


Beef  a I’Alceste.—  Eequircd: 
four  pounds  of  brisket  of  beef,  sauce 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  5s. 

The  beef  should  be  salted  for  two  or 
three  days ; then  boiled  in  plain  stock 
to  cover  it,  the  skin  and  bones  being 
first  removed  ; it  must  then  be  pressed 
until  cold.  A nice  square  piece  is  re- 
quired, to  make  the  dish  a success. 
Place  the  meat  on  a flat  silver  dish,  and 
chop  some  aspic  jell)',  both  pink  and 
yellow ; place  a row  of  each,  half  an 
inch  wide,  alternately  down  the  meat, 
dividing  them  by  means  of  a little 
grated  horse-radish.  Place  round  the 
meat  some  blocks  of  the  same  jelly, 
with  a tuft  of  horse-radish,  grated 
finely,  between  them.  On  another 
dish,  put  a border  of  iced  Salce  a 
l’Alceste  ; fill  up  with  a salad  mayon- 
naise, and  sprinkle  a little  grated  horse- 
radish on  the  surface. 


If  the  party  is  large,  and  it  is  likely 
that  all  the  meat  will  be  eaten,  the 
quantity  of  sauce  given  in  the  recipe  may 
be  doubled ; but  two  small  moulds  will 
be  more  satisfactory  than  one  large  one. 

Another  way. — Garnish  the  beef 
with  horse-radish  butter  in  between 
the  rows  of  chopped  jelly ; and  in 
garnishing  the  dish,  cut  some  small 
tomatoes  in  two,  and  ornament  the 
cut  side  with  the  same  butter ; use 
them  in  place  of  grated  horse-radish. 
For  the  adjuncts,  see  Garnishes. 

Beef  a la  Mode  (German).— Ee- 
quired  : a piece  of  meat  from  the 
round,  bacon,  vegetables,  herbs,  sea- 
soning, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  4s  6d. 
to  5 s. 

Beat  the  meat,  cut  some  bacon  as 
for  larding,  and  roU  it  in  a mixture  of 
pepper,  ground  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
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salt,  equal  parts.  Lard  the  meat  all 
over,  lay  it  in  a stewpan  with  a few 
slices  of  bacon,  a bay  leaf,  a large 
crust  of  bread,  a grated  carrot,  and  a 
chopped  onion.  Pour  over  the  meat  a 
glass  of  claret,  a tahlespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  some  common  bone 
stock  to  half  cover  it.  Cover  the  pan, 
and  cook  for  three  hours  or  there- 
abouts, for  a piece  weighing  six 
pounds.  Drain,  put  the  meat  on  a 
dish  before  the  fire,  pass  the  gravy, 
with  the  bread,  through  a coarse 
strainer,  boil,  and  skim,  and  season 
nicely,  then  pour  it  round  the  meat. 
Garnish  with  spinach  balls,  or  tiny 
sprouts,  or  any  vegetable  preferred. 

Remember  to  haste  the  meat  with 
the  gravy  while  cooking,  and  to  turn 
it  when  half  done. 

Beef  and  Hare,  Minced  and 
Boiled. — Required  : a pound  of  beef 
steak,  a pound  of  hare,  two  ounces  of 
suet,  two  ounces  of  bacon,  a tahle- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup,  a gill 
of  bread  crumbs,  an  egg,  salt  and 
pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  tomato  p'llp, 
some  stock  and  sauce  as  below,  and 
some  lemon  juice.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d. 

Mince  the  beef  and  hare  (the  best 
parts  of  the  latter  should  be  used), 
pass  them  through  a mincing  machine 
with  the  suet  and  bacon.  Beat  up  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  with  the  tomato  pulp, 
add  to  the  rest  with  the  crumbs  and 
seasoning,  and  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Mix  well,  and  then  work  in  a 
little  brown  sauce,  about  half  a gill. 
Beat  up  the  white  of  the  egg,  brush 
the  roll  in  every  part,  cover  with 
crumbs,  and  brown  it  in  hot  fat;  it 
must  be  turned  often.  Then  put  it  in 
a clean  pan,  with  stock  No.  4 to  half 
its  depth,  cover,  and  stew  gently, 
turning  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  for 
two  and  a half  hours.  Then  put  it  on 
a bed  of  spinach  on  a hot  dish,  add 
some  brown  sauce  to  the  gravy,  and  a 
hit  of  tomato  jelly  or  currant  jelly ; 
boil  up,  and  season,  and  pour  round 
the  meat. 

A puree  of  onions,  chestnuts,  or 


mushrooms  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  spinach  if  preferred.  In  shaping 
the  roll,  flour  the  board  and  the  hands 
a little ; it  should  look  like  a large 
sausage  when  cooked. 

Beef  Boudins  a la  Boston.— 

Required  : twelve  ounces  of  lean  steak, 
two  ounces  of  calf’s  kidney,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a gill  of  stock  No.  4,  two 
ounces  of  fine  flour,  two  eggs,  salt, 
pepper,  and  herbs,  and  a small  mush- 
room. Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  up,  pass  it  three  times 
through  a mincer,  then  sieve  it,  and 
pound  it  with  half  the  butter.  Make 
panada  with  the  rest  of  the  butter, 
flour,  and  stock ; add  to  the  meat  with 
seasoning,  chopped  mushroom,  and 
eggs,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Butter 
some  houdin  moulds  (see  page  209)  ; 
fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  poach 
for  twenty  minutes  or  more  according 
to  size.  Turn  out  and  serve  with 
Sauce  a la  Boston,  and  send  Potato 
Chips  or  Ribbons  to  table  with  them. 

For  the  method  of  poaching  these 
see  Quenelles,  page  153. 

Beef  Boudins  a la  Burette. 

{See  Burette  Sauce.)— Add  enough  to 
give  zest  to  a tureen  of  brown  sauce  or 
giavy,  and  serve  instead  of  the  sauce 
in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Beef  Braised,  a la  Jardiu- 
idre.  — Required : nine  to  twelve 

pounds  of  the  rump  of  beef,  wine, 
stock,  and  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  including 
wine,  &c. 

Bone  the  meat,  tie  it  in  shape,  put 
it  in  ordinary  hone  stock,  warm,  and 
boil  it  slowly  for  two  hours  and  a 
half.  The  liquor  will  make  excellent 
soup  ; only  just  enough  to  cover  the 
meat  is  wanted.  Then  drain  and  lay 
the  beef  in  a braising  pan  with  a bed 
of  mixed  vegetables  under  it.  Put  in 
some  herbs  and  mixed  spice — a few 
cloves,  blade  of  mace,  a dozen  allspice 
berries,  and  peppercorns— half  a pint 
of  stock  No.  17,  and  half  a bottle  of 
marsala.  Cook  gently,  with  a buttered 
paper  over,  until  done ; about  half  an 
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hour  per  pound,  including  tho  first 
boiling,  should  he  allowed.  Frequent 
basting  with  more  stock  from  time  to 
time,  will  he  rociuired.  Then  pour  off 
the  gravy,  put  fresh  cinders  in  the  lid 
to  hrown  the  meat  well,  then  dish  it 
and  pour  a little  gravy  round,  after 
thickening,  seasoning,  and  boiling  It 
up  ; serve  the  rest  in  a tureen.  Round 
the  meat,  put  some  cooked  vegetables, 
olive-.shaped  carrots  and  turnips,  button 
onions,  sjirouts,  or  sprigs  of  cauliflower, 
and  celery  in  short  lengths ; all,  or  as 
many  as  convenient.  Then  pour  half 
a i»int  of  Bkown  S.wce  No.  2 on  the 
top  of  the  meat.  Braised  meat  makes 
a very  excellent  hash,  or  may  be 
re-heated  in  any  other  way. 

B/eef  Cnrry,  Madras. — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  steak, 
two  onions,  an  apple,  an  ounce  of  cuiq-y 
paste,  half  an  ounce  of  currj'  powder, 
the'  juice  of  a lemon  or  lime,  a salt- 
spoonful  each  of  browning,  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  anchovy  essence,  a 
KoiipfOH  of  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg, 
half  a pint  of  stock  No.  4,  and  a gill 
of  brow'n  sauce.  Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

Cut  the  onions  in  thin  ring.s,  fry 
them  golden  brown  in  hot  butter  ; put 
them  by,  then  cut  the  meat  up,  roll  it 
in  the  curry  powder  and  other  spice, 
add  it  and  the  chopped  apple  to  the 
butter,  and  fry  it  well ; then  put  in 
the  paste  and  stock,  with  half  the 
lemon  juice.  Bring  to  the  boil  and 
stir  in  the  onions ; simmer  for  two 
hours,  then  pass  the  sauce,  &c.,  through 
a sieve.  Put  it  back  in  the  pan  with 
the  meat,  brown  sauce,  rest  of  the 
lemon  juice,  and  salt  to  taste  ; when 
hot,  serve  with  plain  rice,  or  one  of 
the  special  rice  dishes  for  curries  given 
in  a later  chapter.  During  the  cooking 
replenish  the  stock  as  required. 

For  “ gravy  curry”  use  more  stock; 
the  quantity  may  be  doubled.  The 
above  recipe  will  be  found  excellent, 
and  may  be  followed  for  game.  A 
mixture  of  meat  and  game  makes  a 
good  curry,  but  in  either  case,  orange 
juice  may  be  used  instead  of  lemon  or 
lime  with  advantage.  The  thing  to 


guard  against  is  an  overdose  of 
anchovy,  ketchup,  and  browning.  In 
minute  quantities  they  are  an  im- 
provement. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  a la  Coutts. — 

Required  ; the  fillet,  i.e.  the  inside  of 
a sirloin  of  beef,  half  a pint  of  clear 
stock,  as  No.  6 or  7,  a gill  of  Madeira, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  fid.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Raise  the  fillet  clean  from  the  joint ; 
take  otf  the  skin,  and  lard  it  on  both 
sides,  first  trimming  neatly  into  an 
oval,  and  binding  with  tape.  Put  at 
the  bottom  of  a stewpan  (very  little 
larger  than  the  meat)  a few  slices  6f 
bacon,  the  trimmings  from  the  meat, 
a couple  of  ounces  of  celery,  the  same 
of  carrot,  outside  only,  a bay  leaf,  and 
a bunch  of  thyme  and  parsley ; place 
the  fillet  on,  put  in  half  the  stock, 
cover;  and  reduce  almost  to  glaze ; then 
put  in  the  rest  of  the  stock  and  the 
wine.  Cook  the  meat  very  gently  in 
a moderate  oven,  basting  a few  times, 
over  a buttered  paper,  which  should 
fit  the  pan.  When  half  done,  add  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  and  a scalded  * 
onion  stuck  with  a clove.  When 
tender  (it  w'ill  take  from  thirty 
minutes  per  pound)  put  it  on  a dish, 
strain  the  giavy,  and  cool  it  quickly 
so  as  to  take  off  the  fat ; then  boil  it 
until  reduced  to  a gill,  pour  this  over 
the  meat,  and  hold  a salamander  over 
for  a second,  if  the  lardoons  are  not 
brown  and  crisp.  Pour  round  a rich 
sauce,  and  serve  hot.  {See  Hot  Sauces.) 
This  is  a very  rich  and  -excellent  dish. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  as  Hare.— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  fillet  of  beef 
(the  under  cut  from  the  sirloin),  bacon, 
and  gravy,  &c.,  as  given  for  Jugged 
Hare.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Trim  the  meat  into  a nice  compact 
shape  and  lard  it  with  bacon  on  the 
upper  side  ; then  stew  it  in  a pan  to 
just  hold  it  with  the  gravy  and  added 
ingredients.  When  tender,  crisp  up 
the  meat  in  a brisk  oven,  while  the 
gravy  is  skimmed  and  thickened.  Dish 
the  meat  wdth  the  gravy  round,  and 
some  forcemeat  balls:  (s«e  Forcemeats) 
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and  crisped  bacon  for  garnish  ; or  little 
sausages  may  be  used.  Serve  tomato 
salad,  or  tomato  or  currant  jelly,  with 
this ; or  the  Savoury  Tomato  Pre- 
serve given  in  a later  chapter. 

Beef,  Fillet  of,  Savoury.— 

Take  the  fillet  from  the  loin,  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  sprinkle  each  with 
chopped  onions,  parsley,  thyme,  and 
all  the  other  seasonings  used  for  Veal 
Forcemeat,  Rich.  The  onions  should 
be  plentiful.  Then  lay  the  slices  to- 
gether, and  tie  the  meat  in  its  original 
shape.  Roast  before  an  open  fire, 
basting  well ; or  it  may  be  cooked  in 
a Dutch  oven.  When  done,  glaze  it, 
and  serve  any  nice  sauce  with  it ; 
PiauANT,  Brown  Onio.n,  Chutney, 
and  many  others  are  suitable.  When 
the  meat  is  about  half  done,  it  should 
be.  seasoned  with  pepper,  powdered 
herbs,  and  grated  nutmeg  and  cloves. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound  inclusive. 

Beef  Fillets  with  Bggs. 

— Required  : some  fillet  steaks,  cut 
into  small  rounds,  the  same  number  of 
eggs,  some  horse-radish  butter,  and 
, Rich  Potato  Cakes.  Cost,  about  3s.  fid. 
for  a dish  of  nine. 

Broil  the  steaks,  after  brushing  them 
with  oil  or  butter ; they  must  be  from 
well-hung  meat.  Have  the  cakes  ready 
fried,  and  laid  on  a hot  dish ; put  a 
steak  on  each,  then  poach  the  eggs, 
and  trim  neatly,  leaving  a circle  of 
white  half  an  inch  wide  only  round  the 
yolk.  Lay  an  egg  on  each  piece  of 
meat.  Chop  up  the  rest  of  the  white 
into  pea-sized  pieces,  and  add  to  a gill 
of  brown  sauce.  Put  a little  of  this 
round  each  egg  ; on  the  top  of  the  eggs 
put  a small  pat  of  horse-radish  butter. 

This  is  a very  good  dish  for  any 
meal.  Any  other  butter  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Beef  Fillet  with  Olives.— 

Required  : a fillet  of  beef,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  a carrot,  some  bacon,  an  onion, 
and  a few  stalks  of  celery,  stock,  wine, 
seasoning,  &c.,  and  a dozen  olives. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Put  the  sliced  vegetables  in  a buttered 


stewpan,  with  a slice  or  two  of  bacon  ; 
lard  the  meat,  add  it,  and  pour 
over  a gill  of  stock  No.  fi,  or  any 
similar ; let  it  become  absorbed,  then 
add  another  gill,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  light  wine.  Cover  with 
a little  more  bacon,  and  cook  in  a 
nioderate  oven,  basting  a time  or  two. 
When  nearly  done,  stone  and  blanch  a 
dozen  olives ; add  them  with  a little 
more  stock,  and  a bit  of  glaze  and 
brown  roux,  and  finish  the  cooking. 
0-laze  and  crisp  the  meat,  and  pour 
the  olives  and  gravy  round  it.  Serve 
with  a Puree  of  Sorrel,  ENnivE,  or 
Spinach.  Beef  cooked  as  above  may 
be  served  a la  jardiniere  or  a la  finan- 
ciere,  just  according  to  the  garnish. 
An  ox-tail,  blanched  and  cooked  in  the 
same  way,  is  excellent.  It  should  be 
browned  in  a little  hot  fat,  the  thick 
end  first  divided ; thenl  well  drained 
before  cooking.  The  bacon  may  be 
omitted,  a sheet  of  buttered  paper 
taking  its  place. 

Beef,  French  Stew  of.— Re- 
quired : a thick  steak  from  the  rump, 
about  three  pounds,  a pint  of  rich 
stock,  as  No.  6 or  7,  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a bay  leaf,  shalot,  head  of 
garlic,  salt  and  peppercorns,  some  roux 
and  burnt  onions.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Beat  the  meat  well ; fry  it  brown  in 
hot  fat,  then  put  it  in  a stewpan  ivith 
the  other  ingredients,  except  salt  and 
onion  colouring  ; these  should  be  added 
towards  the  end,  with  enough  roux  to 
thicken  very  lightlj*.  Cover,  and  cook 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  ; longer  still  if  the  meat  is  fresh. 
Then  finish  off,  and  serve  with  the 
gravy  over  and  send  a plain  salad  to 
table  with  it. 

Any  left  over  will  be  found  delicious 
if  served  cold  in  a salad,  or  converted 
into  potted  meat. 

Another  way. — Beat  the  meat  as 
above,  and  lard  it ; put  it  in  the  stew- 
pan with  the  same  stock  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  depth;  omit  the  wine, 
and  put  in  a grated  carrot  and  a grated 
apple,  with  a bay  leaf,  and  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  tarragon  and  cucumber 
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vinegar.  Cook  slowly,  add  salt  to  taste, 
put  the  meat  in  the  oven  to  crisp  the 
lardoons,  and  pass  the  gravy,  &c., 
through  a sieve ; add  a few  drops  of 
Parisian  browning  essence,  and  a bit  of 
glaze ; boil  up,  and  pour  round  the 
meat.  Send  a plain  watercress  salad  to 
table  with  it,  or,  if  preferred,  a lettuce 
or  endive  salad.  (See  Salads.) 

A morsel  of  onion  or  shalot  will 
improve  the  dish. 

Beef  Pricandeau.— Required  : 
three  pounds  from  the  rump,  or  the 
fillet  fi’om  the  sirloin,  vegetables, 
wine,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
4s.  6d. 

Lard  the  meat  on  the  upper  side ; 
rub  together  a pinch  each  of  ground 
cloves,  mace,  and  black  pepper ; sprinkle 
over  the  meat,  then  lay  it  in  a stewpan 
on  a bed  of  vegetables — chopped  celery 
and  shalots,  with  a little  carrot  and 
turnip ; add  a good  bunch  of  herbs,  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  and  a gill  of  stock, 
such  as  No.  6 or  7.  Cover,  and  cook 
until  the  liquid  is  absorbed ; then  put 
in  a pint  of  stock,  and  simmer  in  a 
slow  oven  for  two  hours.  Strain  and 
skim  the  gravy  ; add  salt  to  taste,  crisp 
the  meat  in  a hot  oven,  and  serve  with 
a PuKEE  OF  SoRitEL,  Sfixach,  Or  other 
vegetable  round  it. 

A)wt/icr  way. — Fry  the  meat  and 
vegetables  in  the  stewpan,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  minced  bacon  ; when 
nicely  browned,  p\it  in  the  wnc  and 
stock,  and  proceed  as  above.  The  meat 
will  then  only  require  crisping  with  a 
salamander  before  dishing. 

Beef  Olives,  Piquant.— Re- 
quired : a dozen  slices  of  beef,  thin,  cut 
into  shape  (see  Beef  Olives,  Plain), 
a pint  of  Sauce  Piquant  (either 
of  the  recipes  may  be  followed),  a dozen 
little  slices  of  bacon,  the  same  number 
of  French  plums  or  good  prunes,  a giU 
of  claret,  seasoning,  and  glaze  ; garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

Thin,  streaky  bacon  is  needed  for 
this ; trim  off  the  rind,  and  cut  the 
pieces  three  inches  long.  Brown  the 
beef  olives  in  a little  hot  fat,  then  lay 
them  in  the  sauce  and  simmer  them 


until  tender  (about  an  hour  and  a 
half)  ; meanwhile,  rinse  the  plums, 
stew  them  in  the  claret,  and  when 
done  stone  them.  Then  add  the  claret 
to  the  first  pan  with  the  meat.  Put  a 
plum  on  each  bit  of  bacon,  roll  up,  and 
fasten  with  thread  or  a little  skewer ; 
then  fry  them  brown  or  cook  them 
before  the  fire  ; the  bacon  should  be 
cut  very  thinly,  and  looks  nicer  if 
dredged  with  raspings.  When  done, 
put  the  olives  and  bacon  alternately 
on  a hot  dish,  first  glazing  them. 
Thicken  the  sauce  by  reducing  it,  and 
pour  it  in  the  centre.  Outside  the 
olives,  put  some  small  glazed  croutons, 
leaf  shape  or  oval  (the  latter  are 
better) ; they  should  overlap  to  form 
a border  : or,  instead  of  these,  some 
Rice  Croquettes  in  cork  shapes,  fried 
and  glazed,  can  be  used. 

The  bacon  is  preferably  cut  from  a 
piece  that  has  been  boiled ; it  then 
takes  a very  short  time  to  cook. 

Beef,  BiOlled  (a  German  recipe). 
• — Take  some  flat  ribs  of  beef,  bone  and 
skin  it,  and  bat  it  out  flat.  Required : 
(supposing  four  pounds  of  meat)  a 
large  onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  ground 
spices  (a  tcaspoonful  or  less),  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  six  ounces 
of  fat  bacon  in  small  dice.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  Mix  these  ingredients, 
spread  them  over,  and  roll  the  meat  up 
tightly;  bind  it  up  with  tape,  and 
brown  it  in  hot  fat  (bacon  fat  answers 
very  well).  Then  drain  it,  and  put  in 
some  stock  (about  a pint),  with  a gill 
of  light  wine  and  half  a gill  of  vinegar; 
boil  for  two  to  three  hours.  Thicken 
the  gravy  and  add  salt  to  taste ; then 
pour  it  round  the  beef.  Tliis  is  very 
good  when  cold,  but  a still  better  dish 
is  to  be  had  from  meat  cooked  as 
above,  then  pressed  and  glazed.  Brisket 
(or  thin  flank)  can  be  used  in  place 
of  ribs,  or  any  part  which  will  roll 
well. 

Beef,  Boiled,  with  Ancho- 
vies.— Required  : beef  as  in  the 

above  recipe,  forcemeat  and  sauce  as 
below,  bread,  bacon,  &c.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Mix  a tablespoonful  of  anchovy 
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essence  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
minced  bacon,  and  a teacupful  of  bread 
crumbs ; season,  and  spread  it  over  the 
meat ; tie  it  up,  and  brown  as  above, 
then  cook  it  in  some  plain  stock  until 
tender.  Take  it  up,  brush  over  with 
glaze,  and  serve  Anchovy  Sauce  for 
Steak  with  it. 

Beef,  Spiced. — Required  : five  or 
six  pounds  of  -beef,  the  thin  flank, 
vegetables,  wine,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  4s. 

The  meat  must  be  salted  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  before  salting, 
skin  and  bone  should  be  removed. 
(See  recipes  under  Joints.)  When 
ready  to  cook,  wash  it  and  roll  it  up  ; 
tie  with  tape,  and  wrap  it  in  a thin 
cloth,  buttered.  Then  put  it  in  a 
large  stewpan,  or  a boiling  pot  that 
will  just  hold  it,  with  an  ounce  or  two 
of  butter  or  drippihg,  a thick  layer  of 
vegetables  sliced,  over  and  under,  and 
some  herbs,  a dozen  peppercorns  and 
allspice  berries,  and  a clove  or  two. 
Cover  for  twenty  minutes,  then  put 
enough  ordinary  stock  to  come  half  its 
depth,  and  half  a pint  of  claret.  Boil 
for  about  four  hours,  if  six  pounds  of 
meat,  then  press  it,  and  when  cold  take 
the  cloth  oif , and  glaze  it,  or  coat  it  with 
aspic.  Garnish  with  salad,  and  serve 
as  a breakfast  dish,  or  for  a cold 
collation  of  any  kind.  In  the  latter 
case,  garnish  with  aspic.  The  liquor 
from  the  meat  wiU  (ff  diluted  with 
stock  or  water;  make  good  soup.  The 
vegetables  may  be  sieved,  and  served 
in  it. 

For  plain  dishes  of  this  kind,  see 
the  chapter  devoted  to  Joints  and 
Plain  Dishes. 

Beef  Steak  ^ la  Bridgport. 

— Required  : a couple  of  tender  loin 
steaks,  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  sauce 
as  below,  and  some  mushroom  force- 
meat, seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  3s. 

After  cutting  the  meat  into  nice 
even  rounds  as  large  as  possible, 
pass  the  trimmings  through  a fine 
mincing  machine.  Supposing  half 
a teacupful  of  this,  add  an  equal 
bulk  of  forcemeat  (see  recipe  for 


Mushroom  Forcemeat,  Rich),  and 
blend  well ; season  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  black  pepper.  Brush  each  side  of 
the  steaks  with  salad  oil,  first  adding 
to  it  a pinch  of  pepper,  a few  drops  of 
soy,  and  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup ; leave  for  an  hour,  then  again 
brush  over ; at  least  half  a gill  of  oil 
is  required  in  all.  Have  ready  a stew- 
pan,  but  little  larger  and  deeper  than 
the  meat ; put  the  two  steaks  together 
like  a sandwich,  with  the  forcemeat 
between,  and  tie  them  together  to 
facilitate  turning.  Put  in  the  stewpan 
a gill  of  brown  stock,  made  by  stewing 
any  odds  and  ends  of  lean  beef  in 
water  without  vegetables ; add  a few 
peppercorns  and  a clove,  and  then  lay 
in  the  meat ; cover  with  an  oiled  paper, 
and  set  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste 
and  turn  in  half  an  hour,  then  baste 
and  turn  again,  adding  a little  more 
stock  as  required.  Then  dish  and  glaze 
the  meat,  and  keep  it  hot ; add  enough 
stock  to  make  half  a pint,  thicken  it 
with  brown  roux  to  the  consistency  of 
cream,  then  put  in  a teacupful  of 
Brown  Mushroom  Sauce.  Boil  and 
skim,  season,  but  do  not  destroy  the 
mushroom  flavour;  pour  round  the 
meat,  and  serve  with  Potato  Chips. 
This  is  recommended  to  all  who  appre- 
ciate the  flavour  of  the  mushroom,  and 
we  would  advise  a trial  of  steaks 
from  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  mutton, 
cooked  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Beefsteak  ala  Perigueux.— 

Required  : a thick  rump  steak,  of  two 
pounds  or  more,  some  potatoes  pre- 
pared as  below,  and  half  a pint  of 
Perigueux  Sauce.  Cost,  about  3s., 
exclusive  of  sauce. 

The  steak  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  thick  ; after  trimming  it  into  a 
nice  shape,  make  a slit,  and  cut  round  to 
form  a bag  in  the  centre,  but  leave  the 
external  opening  as  small  as  possible. 
Inside,  put  half  a giU  of  the  sauce, 
and  a spoonful  of  bread  crumbs,  mixed 
with  a good  sized  truffle,  chopped, 
and  soaked  in  wine  to  cover  for  an 
hour.  Then  sew  up  the  steak,  brush  it 
with  salad  oil  on  both  sides,  and  broil 
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or  grill  for  half  an  hour,  turning  every 
two  or  three  minutes.  When  done, 
lay  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  put  the  pota- 
toes round  ; serve  the  sauce  separately. 
A pound  of  potatoes  should  be  cut 
into  olives  or  marble  shapes,  then 
dried  in  a floured  cloth.  Put  them 
in  hot  fat  to  cover,  and  as  soon  as  a 
little  browned  take  the  pan  from  the 
fire  and  leave  for  five  minutes,  while 
they  cook  ; then  put  it  back  over  the 
fire  for  a couple  of  minutes  or  so. 
Drain  well,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt 
and  cayenne  over  them.  Brush  the 
steak  with  wann  glaze,  and  put  a row 
of  chopped  truffle,  seasoned  in  the  same 
way,  down  the  centre. 

Beef  Steak,  The  Mandar- 
ins’.— Required : a thick  beefsteak, 
sauce,  &c.,  as  below,  vegetables  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  meat, 
cut  it  into  a nice  oval  shape,  pass  the 
trimmings  through  a mincing  machine; 
add  a fried  onion,  and  some  ham 
chopped  small,  with  a spoonful  or  two 
of  brown  sauce,  a beaten  egg,  and 
some  bread  crumbs,  enough  to  bind  the 
whole,  just  as  for  croquettes.  Then 
form  the  mass  into  little  balls,  not 
larger  than  a cheny,  and  egg  and 
crumb  them  ; theii  cook  them  in  the 
saute  pan.  Grill  the  steak,  put  the 
little  balls  round  it,  with  Potato  Balls 
or  CuTi.KTS  in  between  ; or  put  a ring 
of  the  cutlets  round  the  di.sh.  Pour  a 
gill  and  a half  of  Mandarins’  Sauce 
over  the  steak,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible. 

Beef  Steak  with  Marrow. — 

Required : a thick  steak,  from  the 
rump,  of  a pound  and  a half ; marrow, 
seasoning,  and  sauce  as  under.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Lay  tbe  meat  in  a mixture  of  oil, 
pepper,  and  grated  horse-radish  for  an 
hour,  then  grill  it.  Put  a-  tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  beef  marrow  on  a plate, 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  chopped  shalot, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
spoonful  of  French  mustard.  Place  it 
on  the  hot  plate,  or  in  a slow  oven, 
and  let  it  melt  while  the  meat  is  cook- 


ing. Spread  a little  on  the  dish,  put 
the  meat  on,  and  spread  the  rest  over 
it.  Round  the  dish  put  some  fried 
potatoes,  with  little  heaps  of  grated 
horse-radish,  or  send  Horse-Radish 
Sauce  (hot  or  cold)  to  table  in  a 
boat.  The  steak  may  be  broiled  if 
more  convenient,  and  basted  with  the 
marinade. 

Another  nay. — Instead  of  horse- 
radish sauce,  put  a pat  of  Horse-Radish 
Butter  on  the  steak  after  dishing  it. 
The  shalots  are  to  be  removed  after 
the  maiTow  is  cooked. 

Beef  Steak  with  Oysters. — 

Required  : two  pounds  of  thick  steak, 
lean,  a score  of  o}'sters,  seasoning  and 
stock.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

Melt  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  in 
a stewpan,  brown  the  steak  in  it,  turn- 
ing every  minute,  then  pour  the  fat 
off;  add  stock  No.  4 to  half- the  depth 
of  the  meat,  and  the  strained  oyster 
liquor;  season  as  directed  for  oyster 
sauce.  Turn  and  baste  the  meat  now 
and  then  ; when  tender,  thicken  with 
brown  roux  and  boil  up ; then  lay  in 
the  oysters,  draw  from  the  fire,  and  in 
less  than  a minute  serve  the  meat,  &c., 
all  ‘together  on  a hot  dish.  Send 
potatoes  separately  to  table.  Time  to 
stew,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter ; 
longer  if  freshly  killed  meat. 

Beef  Steak  with  Oysters  and 
Anchovies. ^Required:  steak,  an- 
chovy butter,  seasoning,  stock,  and 
oyster  sauce.  Cost,  exclusive  of  sauce, 
about  3s.  for  a steak  of  two  pounds.  , 

Cut  a thick  rump  steak  into  a nice 
shape;  brush  with  salad  oil  and  cayenne  ; 
cut  it  half  through,  with  the  exception 
of  the  edge,  and  make  the  ext  ernal  open- 
ing as  small  as  possible.  Put  a good 
pat  of  anchovy  butter  inside,  sew  up  the 
edge,  then  lard  the  meat  on  the  upper 
surface,  first  dipping  the  bacon  used 
into  cayenne,  and  brush  over  r^ith  a 
little  anchovy  essence.  Braise  in  stock 
to  half  its  depth  : a plain  stock  minus 
vegetables  is  required;  baste  often, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a half,  supposing 
two  or  two  and  a half  pounds,  it  should 
be  tender.  Crisp  up  on  a hot  dish. 
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reduce  the  gravy,  add  it  to  a pint  of 
good  Oyster  Saiice,  and  pour  round 
the  meat,  which  should  be  glazed  as 
usual. 

Beef  Steak  with  Vegetables. 

— Eequired  : a steak  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  and  a pound  in  weight, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Cut  the  steak  as  above ; fr}^  a 
chopped  mushroom  with  a shalot  and 
some  parsley,  season  well,  put  it  in- 
side the  meat,  and  sew  it  up,  then  grill 
or  broil  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
brushing  it  first  with  oil,  seasoned  with 
cayenne,  grated  nutmeg,  and  powdered 
herbs.  Prepare  the  vegetables  as  for 
Brunoise  Soup,  fry  some  potatoes  also, 
in  any  desired  shapes,  and  dish  the 
meat,  with  the  vegetables  in  little 
heaps  round  it.  Serve  with  it  Brown 
Celery,  Onion  or  Mushroom  Sauce  ; 
brown  caper  or  tomato  is  also  suitable. 
Mutton  can  be  used  in  the  .same  way. 

Beef  with  Chestnuts.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  the 
same  weight  of  chestnuts,  prepared  as 
under,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  gravy. 

The  meat  should  be  in  a thick  slice, 
from  any  tender  part,  then  broiled  or 
baked.  Bake  and  skin  the  chestnuts ; 
put  them  on  to  boil,  with  stock  No.  6. 
or  7,  to  cover  them  ; lay  a buttered 
paper  over,  and  simmer  until  the  stock 
is  absorbed.  Then  add  a pinch  each 
of  salt,  sugar,  white  pepper,  cayenne, 
and  coriander  seed  ; or  in  place  of  the 
latter,  a slight  flavouring  of  anisette  ; 
rub  through  a sieve,  stir  in  an  ounce 
of  butter,  and  colour  with  carmine  to 
a pale  pink.  Serve  round  the  meat, 
and  send  brown  gravy,  made  from 
stock  as  above,  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Chestnuts  as  above  may  be  served 
with  roast  beef. 

Beef  with  Ox  Foot,  Stewed. 

— Required  ; a pound  of  steak,  one  ox 
foot  (or  two  calf’s  feet),  -I'egetables, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  9d. 

Slice  and  fry  a large  onion  ; put  it 


in  a stew  jar  with  the  meat  in  square 
pieces,  and  the  foot  parboiled  and 
jointed  ; add  a grated  carrot,  and  half 
a pint  of  minced  celery  ; then  pour  in 
enough  plain  stock.  No.  1 or  2,  to 
cover  the  meat,  with  a little  flavoured 
vinegar,  and  a tablespoonful  of  brown 
vinegar  ; add  herbs,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  peppercorns.  Cover,  and  stew  for 
three  hours,  then  pass  the  vegetables 
through  a sieve,  add  the  gravy ; boil 
up  and  thicken  a little.  Then  serve 
with  a garnish  of  any  vegetable  separ- 
ately prepared. 

Brain  Cakes  (for  garnishing).— 
Take  a sheep’s  or  calf’s  brains,  and 
wash  and  blanch  them  {see  directions 
in  next  recipe).  Then  boil  them  in 
a little  white  stock  until  done,  and 
beat  them  up.  Add  a hard-boiled 
egg— yolk  only,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve — and  a tablespoonful  of  cream, 
or  any  nice  white  sauce,  and  season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a little  mace  or  nutmeg ; lemon  lund, 
in  small  proportion,  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  fine  herbs  are  sometimes 
liked.  Some  fine  bread  crumbs,  or 
a little  bread  panada  (see  Force- 
meats), must  be  put  in  to  give  con- 
sistence, but  the  mixture  should  not  be 
stiff.  When  cool,  form  into  little 
balls,  then  flatten  them  into  cakes 
about  the  size  of  a florin ; flour  them, 
then  coat  with  egg  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  a delicate  brown.  For  Brain 
Balls,  follow  the  above  recipe,  but 
shape  the  mixture  like  marbles. 

Calf’s  Brains. — Blanch  the 

brains,  however  they  are  to  be 
cooked.  This  is  done  as  follows  : — 
Wash  them  in  salt  and  water,  re- 
newing it  until  they  are  free  from 
any  trace  of  discoloration.  Put  them 
in  cold  water  to  soak  awhile,  then  skin 
them,  wrap  in  a bit  of  muslin,  and 
cover  with  cold  water ; add  a pinch  of 
salt,  a bit  of  onion,  a few  peppercorns 
(white)  and  a teaspoonful  of  white 
rdnegar  or  lemon  juice;  bring  this 
just  to  the  boil,  remove  the  brains, 
and  if  not  needed  at  once,  put  them 
in  cold  water  until  wanted.  They 
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take  but  a .short  time  to  cook  after 
the  blanching. 

Calf's  Brains  ^ la  Fran- 
^aise. — Required:  a dozen  button 
onions  and  mushrooms,  veal  stock  and 
wine,  seasoning,  and  two  sets  of 
brains.  Cost,  variable. 

Prepare  the  brains  as  above.  Fry 
the  onions,  then  add  a gill  each  of 
veal  stock  and  light  wine,  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  the  brains,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pepper ; cook  for  ten 
minutes,  put  in  the  mushrooms,  give 
ten  minutes  more,  then  strain,  and 
add  a little  thickening  to  the  sauce; 
skim  and  boil  it  up  ; serve  altogether 
on  a hot  dish. 

Calf's  Brains,  Fried. — The.se 
may  be  plain  or  quite  elaborate,  ac- 
cording to  the  sauce,  garnish.  See. 
For  a plain  dish,  coat  them  with  wai  m 
butter,  then  with  egg  and  crumbs,  and 
fry  after  blanching.  They  should  be 
first  sliced.  For  a better  dish,  slice 
the  brains  and  coat  them  with  Rich 
Frying  Batter,  then  serve  with 
any  lich,  hot  sauce.  See  also  Coli> 
Sauces  ; some  are  very  suitable  for 
serving  with  brains ; and  for  an 
entree  the  dish  may  be  garnished  with 
any  of  the  iced  sauces,  taking  its 
name  from  the  sauce.  Black  butter, 
as  for  skate,  is  a favourite  sauce  with 
many  people ; by  its  aid,  the  dish, 
somewhat  insipid  in  itself,  is  made 
very  piquant.  Sheep’s  or  lamb’s 
brains  can  be  served  in  the  same 
way.  Cost,  variable. 

Calf’s  Brains  with  Eggs.— 

Required  : a pint  of  Brain  Sauce,  six 
or  seven  eggs,  some  black  butter,  and 
croutons.  Cost,  variable. 

Make  a crouton  for  each  egg,  and 
one  large  one  in  addition,  for  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  on  which  the  brain 
sauce  is  to  be  poured.  Fr}'  the  eggs, 
and  place  them  on  separate  croutons 
round  the  sauce.  Pour  a little  Black 
Butter  over  the  eggs,  and  garnish  with 
fried  parsley ; a little  bunch  between 
the  eggs.  To  make  the  sauce,  boil 
and  chop  the  brains,  one  or  two  sets. 


and  add  them  to  thick  white  sauce. 
Parsley,  or  Economical  Bechamel, 
just  as  preferred. 

Another  way. — Mix  the  brains  with 
a pint  of  egg  sauce,  then  put  some 
croutons  round,  and  place  on  each  a 
small  brain  cake  (see  Brain  Cakes). 
For  a superior  dish,  fry  some  small 
veal  sausages,  and  put  a row  all  round 
the  dish.  Forcemeat  balls  can  be 
used  similarly. 

Calf  s Ears  a la  Juliette. — 

Boil  the  ears  by  the  recipes  given  for 
heads  and  feet ; when  nearly  done,  take 
them  up,  and  put  them  in  Sauce  a la 
J ULiETTE  to  fini.sh  the  cooking ; gar- 
nish the  dish  with  quenelles,  forcemeat 
balls,  mushrooms,  truffles,  or  anj’thing 
usually  added  to  rich  dishes  of  veal. 
If  more  convenient,  cook  the  ears 
until  quite  done,  then  just  pour  the 
sauce  over.  Plenty  of  time  must  be 
given  ; quite  three  hours.  Cost,  vari- 
able. 

Calf’s  Ears,  Stuffed.— Use 

any  of  the  forcemeats  given  in  a later 
chapter,  or  ordinary  sausage  meat  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Cook  the  ears  until 
almost  tender,  then  fill  them  with  the 
forcemeat ; tie  them  up,  and  cook 
again  until  done.  They  should  be 
laid  in  a stewpan  with  a little  stock, 
and  put  in  the  oven  with  a buttered 
paper  over.  The  paper  may  be  taken 
off  last  thing  for  the  forcemeat  to 
crisp  a little ; or  some  crumbs  may  be 
sprinkled  over,  unless  the  forcemeat 
is  of  a delicate  kind — white  mushroom, 
for  instance — then  white  sauce  may 
be  poured  over  it.  For  a brown 
dish,  the  ears  may  be  glazed,  and 
Bordelaise,  or  other  nice  sauce, 
served  round  them.  Cost,  variable. 

A puree  of  calf’s  liver  can  be  used 
for  stuffing  the  ears,  and  a rich  brown 
sauce  served  with  them ; so  cooked 
they  can  be  sent  to  table  as  an  entree. 
There  are  many  other  ways  of  pre- 
paring them.  The  dish  takes  its  name 
from  the  forcemeat  and  the  sauce. 

Calf  s Feet  a la  Farmesan. 

— Required  : a -couple  of  feet,  some 
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grated  cheese,  macaroni,  bread  crumbs 
and  batter,  parsley  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Boil  the  feet  until  the  bones  can  be 
removed,  then  press  them  flat  until 
cold,  and  cut  them  into  nice  even 
pieces,  to  look  like  little  cutlets.  Mix 
together  a teaspoonful  each  of  white 
pepper,  salt,  grated  cheese,  and  pow- 
dered sweet  herbs;  add  the  crumbs 
required,  and  mix  well.  Then  brush 
the  cutlets  over  with  beaten  egg,  coat 
with  the  crumbs,  and  fry  in  plenty  of 
hot  fat.  Have  ready  some  very  thin 
pancakes,  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
{see  Pancakes)  ; out  of  these  stamp 
some  rounds,  and  lay  one  cutlet  on 
each.  Dish  in  a ring,  and  garnish 
with  fried  parsley  ; serve  with  a little 
Cheese  Sauce.  These  may  he  served 
for  breakfast  without  sauce. 

Note. — The  pancakes  should  he 
fried  and  stamped"  out  ready,  and  kept 
hot  while  the  cutlets  are  fried.  The 
latter  take  hut  a few  seconds  after  the 
fat  is  ready.  The  small  Cheese  Frit- 
ters given  in  a later  chapter  may  he 
used  for  dishing  the  cutlets  if  pre- 
ferred ; or  Cheese  Aigrettes  may  he 
dished  up  with  them,  the  combination 
being  a very  agreeable  one. 

Calf’s  Head  a la  Bordelaise. 

— Required  : a pound  of  semi-cooked 
head,  cut  in  neat  pieces,  a few  slices  of 
cooked  tongue,  a pint  of  Bordelaise 
Sauce,  garnish,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
variable,  according  to  circumstances. 

After  cutting  the  meat  up,  put  it 
between  two  plates  with  a little  stock 
to  moisten;  set  over  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  then  put  it  in  the  sauce 
to  flnish  cooking ; turn  on  a hot  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  cooked  peas, 
asparagus,  or  any  other  vegetable ; 
carrots  and  turnips,  either  a puree,  or 
in  fancy  shapes,  may  he  used  if  liked. 
Round  the  dish  put  some  croutons, 
brain  cakes,  and  fried  eggs,  or  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  in  quarters  or  slices. 

Feet  and  ears  may  he  similarly 
treated,  and  those  of  the  pig,  sheep, 
or  lamb  can  he  used  up  in  just  the 
same  manner ; or  the  head  of  a lamb 


or  sheep  is  very  delicious  cooked 
whole,  and  served  with  the  sauce,  and 
an  accompaniment  of  fried  carrots  and 
turnips ; or  the  same  vegetables  braised, 
or  mushrooms  or  onions  may  he  used. 
To  all  meats  of  an  insipid  kind  this 
sauce  is  excellent. 

Calf’s  Head  a la  Tortue. — 

This  dish,  which  is  elaborate  and 
apparently  difficult,  will  not  he  found 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  anyone 
who  can  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
palate,  and,  after  having  flavoured  a 
dish  judiciously,  can  arrange  it  ele- 
gantly. Procure  a large  call’s  head, 
properly  prepared.  Remove  the 
brains,  which  must  he  boiled  and 
made  into  cakes,  and  fried  in  a little 
hot  butter  just  before  they  are  wanted. 
Boil  the  head  in  the  usual  way  {see 
Calf's  Head,  Boiled)  till  it  is  suffi- 
ciently tender  to  allow  the  hones  to 
he  taken  away  without  altering  the 
shape  of  the  head.  Do  not  take  away 
the  tongue,  as  it  will  help  to  preserve 
the  form.  Take  a large  stewpan, 
melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  it,  and 
when  it  is  brown,  mix  smoothly  with 
it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Add 
just  enough  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
head  was  boiled  to  cover  the  meat, 
but  before  putting  the  head  in,  season 
the  sauce  with  salt,  cayenoe,  nutmeg, 
four  large  tomatoes  sieved,  and  two 
glasses  of  sherry.  Let  it  boil  up,  then 
put  in  the  calf’s  head,  and  when  this 
is  hot  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Now 
comes  the  arrangement  of  the  dish, 
and  for  this  no  clear  directions  can  be 
given ; it  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  cook,  and  depend  greatly  on  the 
materials  at  command.  The  brain 
cakes,  of  course,  must  he  used,  and  they 
may  he  heated  in  the  sauce,  as  also 
may  button  mushrooms,  forcemeat  halls, 
the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  olives, 
sliced  truffles,  cocks’-comhs,  or  fancy 
shaped  slices  of  tongue.  On  and  about 
the  head  maybe  placedfried  eggs,  cray- 
fish, prawns,  and  gherkins,  the  latter 
cut  into  balls  and  soaked  in  cold  water 
a little  before  they  are  wanted.  The 
ears  may  he  scored  and  curled,  and 
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little  stiirs  or  diamonds  of  bread  fried 
in  butter  may  be  dotted  about  the 
dish.  The  truffles,  prawns,  &c.,  may 
be  fastened  on  with  silver  skewers.  It 
is  generally  found  better  to  boil  and 
bone  this  dish  the  day  before  it  is 
wanted.  Cost,  very  variable,  depend- 
ing on  the  garnish. 

Another  ■iefl’y.— The  rwnains  of  a cold 
calf’s  head  may  be  cut  into  small 
squares,  heated  in  a little  good 
gravy,  and  ornamented  in  the  same 
way  as  the  last  dish.  Make  the  sauce 
rather  thick,  put  the  meat  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  garnish  as 
prettily  as  possible  with  forcemeat 
balls,  the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  the  whites  cut  into  rings,  gherkins, 
olives,  and  stewed  mushrooms. 

Calf’s  Head  and  Tongue, 
Curried. — Kequircd  : calf's  head, 
cream,  sauce,  and  sundries,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.^f  half  a head. 

Parboil  the  head,  or  part  of  one  will 
make  a good  sized  dish  ; it  will  be  richer 
if  not  skinned  ; when  it  has  boiled  for 
an  hour  and  a half  take  it  up,  and  press 
till  cold.  Use  some  of  the  liquor  to  make 
the  Ci'KRY  Sauce  ; allow  a pint  of  sauce 
and  a gill  of  cream  to  two  pounds 
of  meat.  Boil  the  sauce,  cut  the  head 
into  neat  squares,  also  the  tongue, 
after  taking  off  the  skin  ; add  them, 
and  allow'  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  then  finish  off  just  as  directed  in 
the  recipe  for  Veal,  Curried. 

Calf’s  Head  and  Tongue, 
Curried,  Dry.  — Required  : the 
whole  of  a tongue,  and  the  best  part 
of  a head ; by  which  we  mean  the 
thick,  fleshy  portion,  stock,  curry  paste, 
cocoanut,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4 s.  to  os.  when  veal  is 
plentiful. 

Boil  the  tongue  until  nearlj’  done, 
then  skin  and  slice  it,  let  it  get  cool,  and 
fry  it  brown  in  a little  hot  butter;  in 
the  same  fat,  frj’  a large  onion,  and  an 
apple  cut  in  thin  slices ; stir  in  a gill 
of  brown  stock,  mixed  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  curry  paste,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  grated  cocoanut ; boil  until 
all  can  be  sieved.  Then  put  back  in 


j the  pan  with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon 
and  salt  to  taste ; put  in  the  tongue 
and  the  pieces  of  head  (the  latter  should 
be  boiled  until  nearly  done)  ; stir  the 
' whole  well  together ; the  sauce  should 
only  just  mask  the  meat,  then  leave 
covered  until  quite  tender.  Dissolve  a 
bit  of  glaze  the  size  of  a nut,  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  extract  of  meat  in  a 
little  stock ; add  to  the  rest,  stir  well 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  serve  as 
previously  directed. 

I Calf’s  Head,  Collared.  (This 
I is  to  be  served  cold.) — Required:  calf’s 
head,  stuffing,  ham,  and  tongue,  stock, 
seasoning,  and  gainish,  as  below.  Cost, 
4 s.  Cd.  or  more,  without  gainish. 

Bone  the  half  of  a large  head ; 
wash  and  blanch  it,  then  dry  it,  and 
lav  it  on  the  table  flat ; some  of 
the  thick  flesh  should  be  cut  off,  and 
mixed  in  with  the  stuffing  to  make  it 
level.  First,  put  over  a layer  of  good 
veal  forcemeat,  slices  of  ham  and 
tongue  (the  latter  should  be  cooked), 
then  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced  and 
seasoned  with  herbs,  salt,  pepper, 
lemon  rind,  and  nutmeg ; roll  this 
tightly,  bind  with  tape,  then  tie  in  a 
cloth ; put  it  in  a pan  with  stock  to 
cover  (this  should  be  boiling)  and  cook 
for  three  hours.  Then  put  to  press 
under  weights,  remove  the  cloth  and 
tape  when  cold,  and  garnish  as  for 
Veal  in  Jelly.  The  brains  can  be 
used  separately  and  the  bones  will 
make  stock. 

Calf’s  Head,  Collared.  (This 
is  to  be  served  hot.) — Required  : calf’s 
head,  sauce,  and  sundries  as  below. 
Cost,  variable,  according  to  adjuncts. 

The  forcemeat  for  this  may  be  ordi- 
nary veal,  or  good  mushroom  or  other 
kind  is  equally  suitable.  The  brains 
should  be  mixed  with  it,  and  the  tongue 
! parboiled,  used  with  ham  as  above.  It 
' should  be  finished  off  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  and  served  with  any  nice  sauce ; 
Tomato,  Parsley,  Eog,  Mushroom, 
Chervil,  &c.,  are  suitable.  If  a large 
dish  is  wanted,  use  the  whole  of  the 
head,  but  make  two  rolls.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  tongue  can  be  boiled 
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separately,  and  dished  with  brain 
sauce  round. 

Calf’s  Head,  Stuffed, — Re- 
quired ; a calf’s  head,  forcemeat,  ham, 
stock,  sherry,  cream,  glaze,  vegetables, 
garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Bone  a calf’s  head,  take  out  the  brains 
and  tongue  (keep  these  apart),  then  fill 
the  head  with  Rich  Veai.  Forcemeat, 
mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence  and  a chopped  truffle ; put  in 
four  ounces  of  lean  ham,  in  strips  an 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Place 
the  head  in  its  original  shape,  sew  it 
together,  and  tie  in  a buttered  cloth. 
Then  put  it  in  veal  stock,  with  the 
bones,  and  the  tongue,  boil  steadily, 
removing  any  scum ; add  some  vege- 
tables and  herbs  when  the  liquid 
boils.  In  about  three  hours  the  head 
will  be  done ; meanwhile,  the  tongue 
should  have  been  taken  up,  skinned, 
and  laid  in  stock  and  sherry  just  to 
cover ; and  the  brains  boiled,  and 
mixed  with  some  of  the  stock  from 
the  head,  and  a little  cream  and 
seasoning.  Before  dishing  the  head 
take  a pint  of  the  stock,  put  with  it 
some  glaze  and  wine,  boil  up,  and 
season.  Glaze  the  head,  lay  it  in  the 
centre  of  a dish ; cut  the  tongue  in 
four,  after  heating  it,  spread  each 
portion  with  the  brain  sauce,  just 
brought  to  the  boil,  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  truffle  and  lobster  coral ; lay 
one  piece  at  each  end  and  side  of  the 
dish,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces 
with  Forcemeat  Balls.  Fasten  some 
truffle  in  slices  or  fancy  shapes,  on 
the  top  of  the  head  with  plated  skewers ; 
glazed  mushrooms  will  also  answer 
the  purpose;  and  send  the  gravy  to 
table  in  a boat. 

Note. — The  bones  should  be  put 
into  the  stock  while  cold,  'and  the 
head  laid  in  just  before  it  boils.  If 
time  permits,  give  the  bones  a few 
hours’  boiling  first;  or  after  dishing 
the  head,  cook  them  for  some  hours 
more,  and  make  soup  of  the  stock. 
This  dish  is  very  good  when  cold. 
It  will  also  make  a delicious  hash. 


fritters,  &c ; or  can  be  mixed  with 
sweetbreads  for  vol-au- vents  and  other 
dishes. 

Calf  ’s  Heart  a la  Bordelaise. 

— Required : a calf  s heart,  a pint  of 
Bordelaise  Sauce,  bacon,  croutons, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  ex- 
clusive of  sauce. 

After  preparing  the  heart  in  the 
usual  way,  cook  it  in  stock  until  done  ; 
then  divide  it  into  neat  slices.  Dissolve 
a morsel  of  glaze  in  a spoonful  of 
claret,  brush  the  slices  over,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  chopped  parsley ; 
dish  them  quickly  on  a very  hot  dish 
(heart  soon  becomes  cold)  ; pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  garnish  with  croutons, 
oval  shaped,  with  a little  roll  of  glazed 
bacon  laid  on  each.  Put  a puree  of 
vegetables  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 
Heart  in  Burdwan  Sauce  is  equally 
good.  Use  sauce  of  that  name  instead 
of  the  foregoing. 

Calf’s  Heart  with  Caper 
Sauce. — Cook  the  heart  as  above  di- 
rected ; pour  some  Brown  Caper  Sauce 
ov.er,  and  put  a puree  of  any  white 
vegetable  in  the  centre;  pour  some 
thick  White  Sauce  over  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  capers,  and  fennel  or 
parsley. 

Calf’s  Heart  with  Capsicum 
Sauce. — Pour  Capsicum  Sauce  over 
the  heart ; put  a pile  of  olive  shaped 
potatoes,  fried,  in  the  centre ; brush 
the  surface  of  them  with  warm  butter, 
and  put  chopped  parsley  and  capsicum 
over,  or  use  a few  whole  chillies. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Larded  and 
Baked. — Required : a calf’s  liver, 
bacon  for  larding,  herbs,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  a pound,  inclusive. 

Lard  the  liver  on  the  upper  side, 
then  lay  it  on  a soup  plate  or  dish,  and 
pour  over  a tablespoonful  of  French 
vinegar,  half  a gill  of  olive  oil,  and  a 
tablcspoonful  of  claret ; add  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  chopped  parsley, 
onion,  and  celery ; a good  pinch  of 
cayenne  and  ground  nutmeg,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  white  pepper.  Baste 
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the  liver  with  this,  and  leave  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  hasting  often.  Then 
wrap  it  in  a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours,  according  to  size.  Baste  often 
with  the  marinade  and  a little  veal 
stock,  first  mi.xed  in  the  baking-tin. 
When  done,  take  the  paper  oil,  dish 
the  liver,  and  brush  it  with  warm 
glaze ; let  the  surface  crisp  nicely, 
and  serve  a Pukee  of  vegetables,  as 
SoKKEL,  Endive,  Lettuce,  or  Spinach 
round.  Have  ready  some  brown 
sauce,  mix  with  it  the  gravy  from  the 
tin,  boil  and  skim,  then  add  lemon 
juice  or  French  vinegar  to  give 
piquancy,  and  send  it  separately  to 
table. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Quenelles  of.— 

Required  : four  ounces  of  calf's  liver, 
two  ounces  of  veal  kidney  suet ; pepper 
and  salt,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
onion  fried  in  butter,  a .saltspoonful  of 
powdered  mixed  herbs,  including  bay- 
leaf,  four  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  two  eggs,  with 
the  yolk  of  a third.  Cost,  about  1 s. 

First  chop  the  liver  and  suet  separ- 
ately, then  pound  them  together ; add 
the  butter,  creamed,  the  crumbs,  &c., 
and  the  eggs,  gradually  ; pound  until 
smooth,  then  cook  in  moulds,  or  drop 
from  a tablespoon  into  stock,  and  cook 
in  the  usual  way,  but  allow  rather 
longer,  that  the  suet  may  be  done. 
Before  cooking  the  whole,  try  a small 
portion ; should  the  mixture  be  too 
stiff,  add  a little  more  butter ; or  if 
not  stiff  enough,  increase  the  crumbs  ; 
eggs  vary  in  size,  and  bread  differs  so 
much  that  only  the  approximate  pro- 
portions are  given.  These  may  be 
served  small  as  a garnish,  or,  if  of 
good  size,  as  a separate  dish  ; with  a 
rich  sauce,  they  may  go  in  as  an 
entree.  With  a sauce  or  gravy  such 
as  would  be  served  with  game,  they 
are  a good  substitute  for  game. 

Cavaliers’  Broil.  — Required : 
cooked  meat,  seasoning,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Half  roast  a small,  lean  shoulder  of 
lamb  or  mutton,  then  put  it  by  until 


cold.  Score  it  down  to  the  bone,  season 
with  cayenne  and  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  a little  French  mustard.  Brush 
over  with  beaten  egg,  cover  with 
crumbs,  and  brush  over  with  olive  oil. 
Put  it  in  a Dutch  oven,  and  finish  the 
cooking  at  a nice  clear  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  done,  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with 
Cavalieks’  Sauce  over  or  round  it.  A 
cold  shoulder  may  be  similarly  treated. 

Another  way. — Take  some  cooked 
breast  of  mutton,  which  has  been 
boned,  score  and  season  the  meat,  and 
dip  it  in  oil  or  warm  butter  ; finish  the 
cooking  as  above,  then  cut  up  and 
dish  the  meat  in  a pile ; pour  the 
sauce  over,  and  put  fried  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  small  onions  round. 

Cavaliers’  Stew.— Required : a 
pint  of  Cavalicks'  Sauce,  half  a pint  of 
brown  stock  No.  4,  a pound  each  of 
calf’s  liver  and  beef  skirt,  vegetables 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Cut  the  liver  in  slices,  after  washing 
and  drying ; skin  and  slice  the  skirt ; 
put  them  in  a stewpan  with  the  stock, 
wuiTn,  a bay  leaf,  some  herbs,  sliced 
onion,  carrot,  and  celery,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  each,  and  a ta'blespoonful  of 
tomato  vinegar ; cover  and  stew  for 
an  hour  and  a half,  then  season  to 
taste  with  salt.  During  the  cooking, 
a little  stock  must  be  put  in  from  time 
to  time.  Take  up  the  meat,  add  the 
pint  of  sauce  to  the  stock,  &c.,  and 
pass  all  through  a sieve,  including  the 
vegetables ; then  re-heat,  and  pour 
over  the  meat.  A border  of  nicely 
cooked  macaroni  or  rice  should  be  put 
round,  and  garnished  with  a little 
mixed  pickles,  and  haid-boiled  eggs 
in  slices.  A stew  made  of  mutton, 
with  half  the  weight  in  sheep’s  kidneys 
is  equally  appetising.  A few  slices  of 
cooked  bacon,  cut  in  dice,  will  improve 
the  dish. 

Chateaubriand  Steak. — This 

is  considered  the  acme  of  steaks.  It 
should  be  cut  from  the  fillet,  quite  two 
inches  thick,  and  put  into  a marinade 
of  the  purest  olive  oil,  with  a little 
pepper,  for  a few  hours.  Some  cooks 
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add  a few  drops  of  French  vinegar. 
The  steak  is  best  grilled ; to  ensure 
perfection,  a double  gridiron,  well  oiled, 
is  recommended,  and  some  authorities 
insist  upon  the  envelopment  of  the 
steak  in  two  thin  slices  of  beef  (any 
lean  part ; it  can  be  put  in  the  stock 
pot  afterwards),  to  protect  the  exterior, 
as  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  harden. 
Without  this  precaution,  great  care  is 
needed  to  cook  thoroughly,  without 
hardening,  owing  to  the  thickness  of 
the  meat.  After  eighteen  to  twenty 
minutes’  grilling,  lay  the  meat  before 
the  fire  on  a hot  dish,  and  finish  off  in 
either  of  the  following  ways  : (1)  Put 
a pat  of  maitre  d’hotel  butter  under 
the  steak,  and  a little  gravy  round ; 
this  can  be  made  by  mixing  a gill  of 
stock  No.  16  with  the  same  measure  of 
brown  sauce  No.  2.  (2)  Put  a pat  of 

maitre  d’hotel  butter  in  a gill  of 
brown  sauce,  first  heated  with  a glass 
of  white  wine  and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  (3)  Mix  chopped  parsley 
and  lemon  juice,  a teaspoonful  of 
each,  with  a gill  and  a half  of  stock 
No.  16,  thickened  with  a small  quantity 
of  roux  and  glaze,  to  the  consistency 
of  good  cream.  Serve  fried  potatoes, 
chips  or  ribbons  with  the  steak.  Cost, 
variable. 

Collops,  Savoury  {See  Collops 
under  Joints.) — After  browning  the 
meat,  cover  it  with  stock  such  as 
No.  5,  season  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
chopped  parsley ; a small  onion  may 
be  minced  and  fried  with  the  meat  at 
starting ; add  a little  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  simmer  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Thicken  with  browned  flour  or 
roux,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  garnish 
with  croutons.  If  a glass  of  port  or 
claret  be  added  near  the  end  of  the 
cooking,  and  a good  seasoning  of  sweet 
herbs  be  put  in  at  first,  the  dish  is 
almost  equal  to  game,  and  may  be 
served  as  a plain  entree. 

Curries. — Cumed  dishes  of  all 
sorts  are  usually  much  favoured  by 
those  who  have  resided  in  India.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  serve  them  in 
perfection  in  England,  owing  to  the  lack 


of  various  commodities  in  the  fresh 
state  ; but  they  might  be  much  more 
palatable  than  they  are,  if  the  seasoning 
were  adapted  to  the  meat  and  to  the 
taste — so  far  as  possible — of  those  who 
have  to  eat  it.  The  same  flavouring 
is  not  suitable  alike  for  chicken,  fish, 
or  calf’s  head ; indeed,  unless  the 
various  ingredients  are  compounded  to 
suit  the  viands  of  which  the  dish  is 
composed,  the  curry  will  not  be  as 
successful  as  it  might  be.  Good  stock, 
suitable  seasoning,  and  a generous 
supply  of  rice  are  essential.  The 
meat,  or  whatever  is  used,  should  be  so 
cut  as  not  to  need  further  division ; 
by  this  method  it  becomes  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
curry,  and  almost  needless  to  add,  raw 
meat  makes  a better  curry  than  cold 
meat.  Acid  in  some  form  is  generally 
necessary ; apples,  cucumbers,  goose- 
berries, rhubarb,  and  tomatoes  are  the 
most  readily  obtainable  ; but  tamarinds, 
and  man}'  other  ingredients  of  a like 
nature  are  used  abroad.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  all  the  ingredients 
used  for  the  sauce  be  sieved  and  put 
back  in  the  pan  to  thicken  the  sauce. 
Nobody  who  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
sieve  should  attempt  to  make  a curry, 
the  proper  amalgamation  of  the 
materials  used  being  of  primary  im- 
portance. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  order  and  manner  of  adding  the 
curry  paste  or  powder.  Some  contend 
that  it  should  be  put  in  and  fried  with 
the  meat,  while  many  others  think 
that  by  this  method  it  does  not  yield 
its  flavour  so  well  as  when  mixed  with 
some  liquid  before  it  is  put  in — the 
hot  fat  sealing  up  the  flavours,  the 
liquid  enabhng  them  to  be  drawn  out. 
In  our  recipes  will  be  found  details  of 
both  methods,  and  under  Seasonings 
we  give  the  method  of  making  curry 
powder ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  best  preparations  of  bought 
powders  and  pastes  are  more  satis- 
factory than  home-made  ones,  and 
they  may  be  purchased  either  pungent 
or  mild  to  suit  various  classes  of  dishes. 
It  is,  however,  always  easy  to  give 
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additional  zost  to  a curry  by  means  of 
chiitnoy  and  hot  sauces;  hot  pickles 
arc  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A good  deal  has  been  written  of 
late  as  to  the  necessity  of  buying  every 
ingiedient  separately,  and  blending 
them  in  varying  proportions,  instead 
of  keeping  some  prepared  powder  or 
paste  at  hand  ; but  we  agree  with  a 
very  high  authorit}'  that  tliis  is  out  of 
the  question  in  most  houses ; besides, 
nothing  less  than  a course  of  training 
could  teach  cooks  to  choose,  grind,  and 
compound  curry  stuffs  satisfactorilj'. 
Further  hints,  together  with  recipes, 
will  be  found  under  Game  and 
Poultry,  - Kick,  Veoetaiiles,  Fish, 
and  Cold  Meat  Cookery. 

Curry,  Anglo-Indian,  Rich.. 

— Iteq aired;  a pound  and  a half  of 
raw  or  semi-roasted  mutton,  half  a pint 
of  stock  from  mutton  bones,  a gill  of 
cocoanut  infusion,  a large  onion,  a 
pinch  of  chopped  garlic,  a tcaspoonfnl 
of  moist  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of 
pungent  curry  powder,  the  .same 
raeasui’e  of  lemon  juice,  and  a little 
salt  and  butter.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Melt  the  butter,  about  two  ounces  ; 
when  it  smokes,  put  in  the  sliced 
onion,  brown  well,  then  stir  in  the 
powder,  mixed  with  stock  to  a paste  : 
add  the  meat,  cook  until  it  is  coated 
with  the  curry,  pour  in  the  stock  and 
cocoanut  infusion,  and  cook  until  the 
meat  is  tender  ; put  in  the  salt  and 
lemon  j nice  a short  time  before  serving. 
While  the  meat  is  cooking,  before  the 
stock  is  added,  it  must  be  stirred  to 
prevent  burning.  To  make  the  cocoa- 
nut  infusion,  grate  the  nut  finch’, 
sufficient  to  fill  a quarter  pint  measure, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  put  a plate 
over,  and  in  twenty  minutes  strain  for 
use.  Or  the  nut  may  be  put  in  cold 
water  or  stock,  and  gently  simmered 
for  ten  minutes. 

Venison  may  be  curried  in  the  same 
way  ; a clove  or  two  will  improve  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  acid  is  given 
in  the  above.  Tomato  conserve  or  chut- 
ney, app)le  chutney,  or  Oriental  pickles 
should  be  handed  round  with  the  dish. 


Cutlets  a la  Mainteuon.— 

Cutlets  were,  it  is  siiid,  hr.st  served  in 
this  way  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
de  Mainteuon,  to  tempt  the  failing 
appetite  of  Louis  XIV^.  According  to 
the  original  recipe  they  should  bo 
dres.sed  eu  papiUote.  Itequired  : meat 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cut  up  and 
trim  the  cutlets,  removing  as  much  as 
liossible  of  the  fat.  Xext  chop  up 
finely  a little  raw  ham,  some  button 
mushrooms,  a small  piece  of  shalot, 
parsley,  and  a pinch  of  thyme ; add 
pepper  and  salt.  Take  the  cutlets  and 
brown  them  quickly  each  side  in  a very 
hot  frying-pan  slightly  greased,  and 
wrap  them  up  two  or  three  at  a time 
in  some  well-oiled  paper  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  this  chopped  mixture  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  butter. 
Cook  them  in  a brisk  oven  for  about 
ten  minutes,  and  servo  them,  of  course, 
in  the  jiaper,  which  is  to  keep  in  and 
impregnate  the  cutlets  with  the  flavour. 
The.se  cutlets  are  supposed,  properly 
speaking,  to  be  cooked  on  a grill  over 
a charcoal  fire.  French  cooks  mark 
the  paper  with  a hot  iron  to  resemble 
the  marking  of  the  gridiron.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cutlets  ^ la  Parmesan.— In- 
quired : meat,  cheese,  egg,  and  season- 
ing as  below. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  should  be 
used,  either  of  mutton  or  lamb ; after 
trimming  nicely,  the  cutlets  should  first 
be  floured,  then  dipped  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beaten  up  with  a pinch  of  migno- 
nette pepper,  then  into  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  next  into  plain  biscuit 
crumbs.  After  an  hour  a second  coating 
should  be  given  of  cheese  and  crumbs 
only.  The)’  are  then  ready  to  fry  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  fat ; or  they  maybe 
cooked  in  a saute  pan,  with  a little 
hot  butter ; or  they  can  be  grilled  or 
broiled.  In  either  way  they  are  excel- 
lent. Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  cutlets 
by  peppering  and  brushing  them  over 
with  oil  or  butter.  Then  grill  them, 
sprinkle  a little  grated  Parmesan  over, 
and  add  a tablespoonful  of  the  same 
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cheese  to  a gill  of  hrown  sauce,  which 
should  be  poured  round  the  cutlets 
after  they  are  dished.  After  dredging 
the  cutlets  with  the  cheese  hold  a 
salamander  over,  or  put  them  before  a 
sharp  fire. 

CutletSjIndian.— Required:  two 
pounds  of  lean  meat,  any  kind,  or 
half  poultry,  a tablespoonful  of  tam- 
arind chutney,  a teaspoonful  ■ of  salt, 
half  as  much  black  peijper,  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  curry  paste ; the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  a tablespoonful  each 
of  boiled  rice  and  chopped' bacon,  and 
some  gravy.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Pass  the  meat  through  a mincei-,  add 
the  other  ingredients,  mix  weU,  and 
shape  the  mass  into  cutlets,  using  a 
palette  knife.  Pry  them  in  hot  fat  for 
a minute,  then  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 
Lay  them  fiat  in  a frjdng-pan,  and 
pour  some  gravy  round  to  half  their 
depth.  Cook  for  an  hour,  turning  a 
time  or  two,  then  serve  with  clear 
pickles  as  garnish,  and  a Rice  Pilau 
(see  Rice). 

A good  gravy  such  as  would  be  used 
for  hashes  answers  for  the  above,  but 
it  should  be  more  highly  seasoned. 
Only  j ust  enough  to  moisten  the  meat 
is  needed. 

Cutlets,  Mutton  Loin. — Some 
of  the  fat  should  be  taken  away,  as  loin 
of  mutton  usually  contains  more  than 
will  be  eaten  at  table.  The  spectacle 
of  pieces  of  fat  on  each  plate,  together 
with  half-picked  bones,  is  only  too 
familiar.  A far  nicer  dish,  and  one 
which  is  also  much  more  economical, 
may  be  made  by  proceeding  as  follows: 
Remove  the  flap  and  some  fat,  then 
take  out  the  fillet,  i.e.  the  under-cut 
of  the  meat;  divide  the  meat  into 
slices  of  half  an  inch  or  a trifle 
more  in  thickness.  The  flap  will 
make  an  Irish  stew,  or  any  simi- 
lar dish ; the  fat  can  be  used  for 
frying  purposes,  or  will  make  a pud- 
ding, while  the  bones  will  make  good 
stock.  Contrast  this  with  a dish  of 
loin  cutlets  prepared  in  the  more 
general  manner;  in  such  cases  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  nutriment  finds  its 


way  into  the  dust-bin  or  some  other 
equally  unsuitable  place. 

Boning  is  certainly  some  little  trouble, 
but  it  is  an  art  which  every  house- 
keeper should  acquire,  though,  if  re- 
quested, the  butcher  will  perform  the 
operation.  Cutlets  as  above  may  be 
grilled  or  broiled.  The  fillets  may  be 
kept  for  a separate  dish  of  little 
cutlets  for  an  entree ; or  cut  and 
cooked  with  the  rest.  Or  it  may  be 
braised.  A boned  cutlet  braised  is 
also  a typical  invalid’s  dish,  as  it  is 
certain  to  be  tender  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion. In  preparing  any  dish  of  loin 
cutlets,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  whether  boned  ones  are  specified 
or  not,  nothing  will  be  lost,  while 
much  may  be  gained,  by  carrying  out 
the  above  directions. 

Cutlets,  Mutton  Loin,  Fried. 

— Aftertaking  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  removing  most  of  the  fat,  also  the 
gristle,  cut  the  meat  in  slices,  barely 
half  an  inch  thick ; put  on  each  a 
morsel  of  salt,  pepper,  and  mushroom 
powder,  or  a pinch  of  herbs;  then 
dip  in  beaten  eggs,  and  coat  them  with 
fine,  stale  crumbs  ; lay  them  on  a plate, 
sprinkled  with  crumbs,  and  leave  for  an 
hour ; this  is  to  make  the  casing  dry, 
so  that  it  will  brown  quickly.  Have 
the  fat  in  readiness,  test  it  as  directed 
(see  Frying)  ; then  put  the  cutlets  in 
a frjdng  basket;  plunge  them  in  (mind 
that  the  fat  covers  them),  and  in  a 
minute  they  will  be  done,  or  rather 
they  will  be  by  the  time  they  are 
served,  because  the  cooking  goes  on 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  fat. 
The  outer  covering  being  firm,  the 
heat  is  kept  in.  They  may  now  be 
served  simply  with  mashed  potatoes, 
or  a puree  of  vegetables  in  the  centre, 
as  celery,  white  haricots,  spinach, 
sorrel,  onions,  &c.,  &c.  Or  they  may 
be  converted  into  dishes  suitable  for 
entrees  by  means  of  various  rich  sauces 
and  garnishes. 

Another  way. — Make  some  clarified 
dripping  hot  in  a frying-pan ; lay  in 
the  cutlets,  peppered  a little  ; turn  in  a 
few  seconds,  then  cook  them,  turning 
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every  minute  until  done;  from  seven 
to  ten  minutes,  unless  they  are 
liked  thick,  then  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes  must  be  given.  The  gravy 
should  clot  on  the  surface.  Serve  very 
hot. 

Cutlets,  Mutton,  Neck.  — 

Take  the  bust  end  of  a neck  of  mutton, 
saw  off  the  tops  of  the  hones  ; then 
cut  the  meat  off,  so  as  to  leave  the 


Melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a saute 
pan,  put  in  a tahlespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  with  a foui-th  as  much  thyme 
and  sage,  a bay  leaf,  and  a slice  of 
onion  ; add  a clove  or  two,  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  mignonette  pepper;  stir 
for  a minute,  then  lay  in  the  cutlets, 
pour  a glass  of  light  wine  over,  cover, 
and  let  them  cook  softly  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  take  them  up,  drain 
well,  and  leave  to  cool.  Have  ready 
some  seasoned  crumbs  and  a 
beaten  egg ; brush  the  cutlets 
with  a little  French  mustard,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  curry  powder 
(a  saltspoonful  does  for  two  cut- 
lets) ; coat  them  with  eggs  and 
crumbs,  dip  them  into  boiling  fat 
to  cover,  and  when  brown  and 
crisp,  drain,  and  serve  in  a ring  round 
a puree  of  split  peas.  Garnish  the  top 
with  little  croutons,  spread  with  thick 
tomato  sauce,  in  which  a small  quantity 
of  hot  pickles,  finely  chopped,  has  been 
mi.xed.  Put  a pint  of  tomato  sauce 
round  the  base,  first  mixing  with  it 
any  wine  from  the  stewpan,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Clear  mixed  pickles  are  best  for 
the  sauce,  but  thick  pickle,  or  picca- 
lilli, will  do.  Piquant,  caper,  tartare, 
and  many  other  sauces  are  suitable 
for  ser^'ing  wdth  pork  cutlets  when 
plainly  dressed  (see  Joints  and  Plain 
DisHEs). 

Cutlets,  Fork,  with  Sauce 
BiObert. — Required ; pork,  sherry, 
herbs,  eggs,  and  crumbs,  seasoning, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s., 
exclusive  of  sauce. 

Lay  two  pounds  of  young  pork 
— cut  into  neat  cutlets  and  trimmed 
properly — in  a deep  dish.  Put  in  a 
saucepan  a glass  of  sherry,  a bunch  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay  leaf,  a 
few  peppercorns  and  shalots,  and  a bit 
of  mace ; add  a tablespoonful  each  of 
French  vinegar  and  tarragon  vinegar, 
boil  up,  and  when  cool,  pour  over  the 
cutlets.  Let  them  lie  in  the  mixture 
for  a few  hours,  turning  often,  then 
drain  and  dry  them,  and  coat  with  egg 
and  crumbs.  Cook  them  thoroughly 


Eio.  65.— Cutlet  Bat. 


hone  hare  to  the  e.xtent  of  nearly  an 
inch.  The  thick  part  of  the  chine 
bone  must  be  chopped  off,  and  the 
cutlets  batted  out  evenly.  A cutlet 
bat  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  (sec 
Fig.  65),  but  a heavy  knife  will 
answer,  if  care  be  taken  not  to  cut 
the  meat.  The  knife  should  be  dipped 
in  cold  water  before  using  it.  The  skin 
should  be  taken  off  each  cutlet,  and 
the  bone  scraped.  A carelessly-pre- 
pared cutlet  will  never  be  enjoyed, 
however  elaborately  it  may  be  dressed ; 
while  if  care  be  taken  to  make  it 
appetising  in  appearance  it  will  be 
relished,  however  plain  may  be  the 
method  of  cooking. 

Cutlets,  Mutton,  Shoulder. 

— A lean  portion  from  the  shoulder  will 
furnish  good  cutlets ; they  should  be 
cut  in  slices  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness,  and  after  batting  out  may 
be  cooked  in  anj’  of  the  usual  ways. 
They  are  particularly  nice  egged  and 
crumbed,  and  nicely  fried,  and  served 
with  onion  or  celery  sauce,  or  a puree 
of  either  of  the  vegetables.  They  are 
also  very  good  when  grUled,  with  caper 
or  tomato  sauce. 

Cutlets,  Fork,  ^ la  Bins- 
woode. — Required  ; seven  or  eight 
small  cutlets,  neck  or  loin,  from  lean 
dairy-fed  pork,  wine,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  about  3s.  3d. 
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by  grilling  or  frying,  and  serve  the 
above-named  sauce  with  them. 

Cutlets,  Venetian.  -Required : 
veal  cutlets,  herbs,  mushrooms,  stock, 
eggs,  cream,  and  seasoning,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s. 

Chop  finely  and  separately,  then  all 
together,  half  a pint  of  mushrooms,  two 
shalots,  a little  parsley,  and  a sprig  of 
thyme.  Mix  them  thoroughly  and  stew 
them  for  ten  minutes  over  a slow  fire  in 
a little  butter,  with  a shce  of  fat  bacon 
cut  into  dice.  Sprinkle  a little  pepper 
over  two  pounds  of  veal  cutlets,  put 
them  into  the  saucepan,  and  cook  them 
gently  till  quite  tender.  Add  a gill 
of  white  stock  by  degrees  while  cook- 
ing. Draw  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two  ; then  thicken 
the  sauce  with  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs  mixed  with  a gill  of 
hot  cream.  The  sauce  must  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  are  added.  Before  serv- 
ing, squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
The  meat  will  require  about  an  hour’s 
cooking.  Add  salt  to  taste  when  nearly 
done. 

Ham  in  Curry  Gravy.— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  ham,  a pint  of 
gravy  as  above,  vegetables,  &c.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  exclusive  of  gravy. 

Cut  the  ham  in  a nice  square  shape, 
and  boil  it  in  the  usual  way  until 
almost  done.  Then  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan, the  fat  uppermost ; pour  the 
gravy  round  it,  cover,  and  leave  for 
twenty  minutes ; serve  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  gravy  round  it,  and  send 
suitable  vegetables  to  table.  The  ham 
should  be  skinned  as  usual. 

A piece  of  ham  previously  boiled, 
may  be  sliced  and  heated  in  the  gravy  ; 
the  dish  should  then  be  garnished  with 
tomatoes,  onions,  or  other  vegetables, 
nicely  dressed,  or  a puree  of  any  kind 
can  be  used,  or  rice  boiled  as  for 
curry. 

Ham  in  Gravy  ^ la  Diable.— 

Boil  the  ham  as  above  directed  ; dish  it 
on  a bed  of  fried  onions  or  shalots,  well- 
seasoned;  pour  Gkavy  a la  Diable 


round  it,  and  garnish  with  croutons, 
seasoned  with  French  mustard  and 
curry  powder  before  frying. 

Ham  in  Robert  Sauce.— Boil 
the  ham  until  nearly  done,  then  put 
it  before  the  fire,  and  finish  the  cook- 
ing, basting  often  with  a glass  of 
light  wine.  Take  the  skin  off,  cover 
with  raspings,  let  them  brown ; then 
put  a little  glaze  on  with  a feather. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  sauce  as 
above  round  it.  Send  a puree  of 
sorrel,  spinach,  or  other  vegetable  to 
table  with  it. 

Ham, Roast,  ^ la  Crawshawe. 

— Required  : a ham,  wine,  sauce,  glaze, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  per  pound,  exclusive  of  the  ad- 
juncts. 

Prepare  the  ham  by  trimming  and 
soaking,  for  twelve  hours  or  more, 
then  put  it  on  to  boil  in  plain  bone 
stock,  with  a good  plateful  of  mixed 
vegetables ; boil  it  until  half  done, 
then  take  it  up  when  cool,  and  put  by 
until  quite  cold.  Wrap  it  in  a greased 
paper,  and  cover  with  a common  paste, 
just  as  for  venison,  and  finish  the  cook- 
ing by  roasting  or  baking.  When 
done,  take  the  paste  and  paper  from 
the  ham,  and  pour  over  it  a half  pint 
of  Madeira  mixed  with  half  a gill  of 
herbal  vinegar ; put  it  before  the  fire 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  baste  well 
with  the  liquor;  then  glaze  it,  and 
pour  off  the  wine  which  remains  ; add 
to  it  some  brown  sauce,  mixed  with 
an  equal  measure  of  tomato  pulp  ; boil 
up,  and  season  rather  highly  ; skim 
well,  and  pour  a portion  round  the 
ham,  and  serve  the  rest  separately. 
Plain  tomato  sauce  should  be  served 
also.  Garnish  with  braised  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  and  small  pork  sausages, 
all  glazed ; or  use  truffled  sausages  if 
liked.  After  the  ham  is  cooked,  before 
adding  the  wine  and  vinegar,  it  must 
be  skinned.  If  possible  let  it  be  from 
a small  home-cured  pig,  to  ensure 
mildness  of  flavour  and  freedom  from 
salt.  Time,  about  half  an  hour  for 
each  pound. 
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Ham,  Hoast,  Cold. — Kequired : 
a hum,  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  lOd.  to  1 Id.  per  pound,  e.xclusive 
of  garnish,  &c. 

Tliis  is  a very  nice  dish  for  a large 
party  at  any  tiTiie  of  the  year.  The  ham  ! 
should  he  cooked  as  directed  for  11am, 
Koast  a la  C’uawshawe,  but  use  only 
half  the  (piantity  of  wine  for  the  final 
hasting,  and  in  skinning  and  trimming 
remove  any  superfluous  fat,  and  make 
the  surface  smooth.  Then  set  aside  until 
cold,  and  liglitly  glaze  the  ham  ; when 
this  is  set,  pour  over  some  pale  pink 
aspic.  When  this  is  firm,  trim  the 
edges,  and  put  the  ham  on  a clean  dish, 
with  a border  of  dressed  watercress  to 
surround  it,  and  some  pink  and  yellow 
aspic  in  fancy  blocks,  and  here  and 
there,  some  small,  whole  tomatoes. 
Put  a frill  round  the  knuckle  of  the 
ham,  pink,  white,  or  silver  (the  latter 
is  more  suitable  for  a wedding  or  a 
christening),  and  garnish  the  top  with 
Ham  Kcttek,  and  Kgg  Butter,  forming 
any  design  according  to  taste  ; or  some 
leaves  of  aspic  can  be  put  all  round  the 
ham  in  a chain,  and  bordered  with  the 
butter ; a large  star  of  aspic,  with  a 
similar  border,  should  bo  put  in  the 
centre.  For  the  butter,  use  a bag  with 
a leaf  or  rose  pipe.  Serve  any  nice 
salad  with  the  above ; one  of  fruit, 
iced,  is  suitable. 

Note. — It  is  very  necessaiy  that  the 
ham  be  carefully  washed  for  this  ; any 
rusty  parts  must  be  removed,  as  the 
least  trace  of  such  will  quite  sjioil  the 
di.sh.  A dish  of  savoury  eggs  (nee 
Eggs)  may  be  served  with  the  ham. 

Kidney,  Pig’s,  in  Batter. —Re- 
quired ; a pig’s  kidney,  a pint  of  batter 
made  as  for  Rich  Yorkshire  Pudding, 
seasoning,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 

Take  a kidney  from  a bacon  pig, 
skin  it,  and  mince  it  finely,  add  half 
its  weight  of  minced  ham ; chop  a 
small  onion,  a tablespoonful  of  parsley, 
and  a fresh  sage  leaf ; put  all  in  a pan 
with  a little  hot  butter,  and  fry  from 
five  to  ten  minutes,  stii-ring  all  the 
time  ; then  put  the  whole  in  a strainer 


and  leave  to  drain.  Put  back  in  a pan 
with  a gill  of  sauce,  Aepi.e  and  Curry 
Sauce  is  nicest ; cover,  and  leave 
to  simmer  while  the  batter  is  baked. 
It  should  be  put  in  two  shallow  tins, 
and  cooked  in  a sharp  oven.  When 
done,  cut  into  squares  or  fingers,  and 
make  into  sandwiches  with  the  kidne}’ 
mixture ; put  in  the  oven  to  get  hot, 
and  sprinkle  with  coralline  pepper  just 
before  serving.  Make  a ring  round 
a dish  by  letting  the  pieces  overlap, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  Fried  Ai-ples. 
If  round  tins  are  handy,  use  them,  and 
cut  the  batter  into  triangular  shapes, 
then  the  apples  can  be  served  in  a 
separate  dish.  A mixture  of  apples 
and  onions,  also  fried,  will  be  enjoyed 
by  some,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
fried  turnips. 

Kidney,  Fig’s,  in  Sauce.— The 

sauces  most  suitatdeare  Curry,  Chut- 
ney, Piquant,  or  Tartare.  The  kid- 
nej'  should  be  skinned  and  sliced,  then 
cooked  in  a saute  pan,  and  after 
draining  be  laid  in  the  sauce  until  hot 
through. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  Broiled, 
Whole  . — I'hese  are  very  delicious, 
but  care  is  required,  though  this  may 
be  said  of  ever}-  dish  of  kidneys.  First 
skin,  but  do  not  pierce  or  cut  them ; 
then  dip  them  into  enough  fat  to  cover 
them.  It  must  be  as  hot  as  if  for 
frying.  Take  them  out  instantly ; 
have  some  pepper  and  a little  mush- 
room powder  ready  on  a plate  (equal 
quantities),  sprinkle  a pinch  on  each 
side  the  kidneys,  and  lay  them  on  a 
greased  gTidiron  over  a clear  fire. 
Tum  them  every  minute,  and  give 
them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Dish  them  when  the  gravy  clots  on  the 
surface.  Have  a dish  ready  as  hot  as 
possible,  -with  oval  croutons,  one  for 
each  kidney,  and  put  a small  pat  of 
MaItre  d’Hotel,  or  other  savoury 
butter  on  each.  Serve  very  hot. 

If  the  kidneys  are  very  small,  ten 
minutes  will  cook  them. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  Devilled, 
Whole. -Skin  the  kidneys  and  dip 
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them  into  hot  fat  as  above  directed. 
Then  put  them  in  enough  sauce  or 
gravy  to  cover  them,  and  simmer  for 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Dish  with  a 
border  of  fried  potatoes,  macaroni,  or 
other  suitable  garnish. 

See  Sauces  and  G-kavies.  Of  the 
former,  chutney,  or  a brown  piquant 
sauce  is  best  ; of  gravies.  Gravy  tor 
Devilled  Meats  will  answer  ; or  for  a 
rich  dish,  stock  No.  16  or  17  may  be 
employed  for  the  foundation,  the  usual 
flavourings  being  added  in  proportion 
to  taste. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  with. 
Chablis. — Required  : half  a dozen 
kidneys,  wine,  seasoning,  and  bacon, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Remove  the  cores  and  skins,  slice  the 
kidneys,  and  fry  some  pieces  of  bacon 
of  the  same  size  ; then  put  the  kidneys 
in  tfie  bacon  fat,  toss  them  about  all 
the  time  (they  must  not  harden) ; add 
some  thyme  and  parsley,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a glass  of  chablis,  with  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice  ; do  not  boil 
this,  just  let  it  heat,  then  put  the  bits 
of  bacon  on  oblong  croutons,  put  the 
kidney  on,  and  moisten  with  the 
strained  gravy.  Place  these  in  a row 
down  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  put 
vegetables  down  the  sides,  or  serve 
plainly.  The  gravy  may  be  very 
slightly  thickened. 

Kidneys,  Mutton,  with  Vege- 
tables.— Required  : kidneys,  bacon, 
vegetables,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost  of  kidneys,  about  Is.  Total  cost, 
variable. 

Remove  the  cores,  and  cut  the 
kidneys  in  halves ; cook  them  in 
bacon  fat  as  above  directed",  then  dish 
them,  each  half  on  a bit  of  bacon  laid 
on  a crouton  as  above.  Have  some 
vegetables  cooked  as  for  julienne  soup  ; 
moisten  these  with  Brown  Sauce,  or 
Sauce  Piquant  is  better  still;  put  a 
little  heap  in  each  half  kidney,  and 
serve  some  potatoes  round  the  dish  ; or 
instead  of  the  latter,  some  carrots  boiled 
until  nearly  done,  then  dipped  in  beaten 
egg  and  crumbs,  and  fried  brown,  may 
be  used  (see  Dressed  Vegetables). 


This  is  a good  dish  for  breakfast. 
The  remains  of  any  savoury  potted 
meat  may  be  minced,  and  put  in  the 
kidneys,  under  the  vegetables,  and 
will  greatly  improve  them. 

Kidneys,  Fig’s,  Stuffed.— Re- 
quired : two  kidnej's,  some  pork 

sausage  meat,  seasoning,  &c.,as  under. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Prepare  the  kidneys  in  the  usual 
way  (see  Pig’s  Kidneys)  ; mix  some 
chopped  onion  with  the  sausage  meat, 
and  add  a teaspoonful  of  grated  ham, 
and  the  same  of  French  mustard.  Put 
a teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  in  each 
half  kidney,  level  it  with  a warm 
knife — it  should  be  dipped  in  hot 
water — then  dredge  with  crumbs,  and 
brush  over  with  oil  or  butter.  Cook 
in  a Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire, 
turning  them  about  that  every  part 
may  be  done.  Then  serve  with  any 
suitable  sauce  round  them.  AUow 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  brown  the 
crumbs  well. 

Amtther  way. — Use  cold  pork  for  the 
stuffing ; it  may  be  mixed  with  a little 
ham  or  bacon;  and  use  mushroom  or 
tomato  pulp  in  place  of  the  onion. 

Kidneys,  Pig’s,  Truffled.— 

Required : kidneys,  forcemeat,  sauce 
or  gravy,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  in- 
clusive, about  8d.  to  lOd.  each. 

Dip  each  half  kidney  into  warm 
butter,  then  fill  with  Truffled  Force- 
meat, level,  ani  cook  as  above.  Mix 
some  truffle  essence  and  sherry,  a table- 
spoonful of  each,  with  a gill  and  a 
half  of  brown  sauce  or  gravy  ; if  the 
latter,  stock  No.  6 or  7 maj'  be 
thickened  slightly  and  used,  or  No.  16 
or  17  for  a better  dish.  Dish  each- 
half  kidney  on  a crouton  and  pour  the 
gravy  round.  Calf’s  kidneys  may  be 
cooked  as  above.  The  sauce  given  is 
enough  for  two  kidneys. 

Lamb  k la  Fdrigord. — Re- 
quired : a loin  of  lamb,  oil,  bacon, 
mushrooms,  stock,  seasoning,  &o.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Trim  the  meat  neatly : put  in  a 
stewpan  a layer  of  chopped  mush- 
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rooms,  with  a small  onion  mixed,  a 
hunch  of  herbs,  and  a gill  of  olive  oil; 
when  hot,  lay  the  meat  in ; cook 
until  brown,  basting  often.  Then 
pour  otf  the  oil,  cover  with  a but- 
tered paper,  lay  a slice  or  two  of 
lemon  in,  and  pour  stock  from 
mutton  bones  to  half  cover  the  meat. 
Cook  gently  (about  twenty  minutes  to 
each  pound  must  be  allowed).  When 
nearly  done,  add  three  or  four  truffles 
in  shreds  or  slices.  Dish  the  meat, 
glaze  it,  then  keep  hot  while  the  gravy 
is  skimmed,  thickened,  and  boiled  up ; 
more  stock  must  be  added  to  make  up 
the  quantity  required.  Pour  it  round 
the  meat,  put  the  truffles  in  little 
heaps,  with  small  rolls  of  grilled  bacon 
in  between.  Small  mutton  may  be 
served  as  above. 

Lamb  a la  Sudhalle.— Roast  a 
loin  of  lamb  in  the  usual  way,  then 
cut  it  up,  and  place  the  pieces  en 
coiironm  round  a hot  dish.  I’ut  a 
puree  of  spinach  in  a forcing  bag  with 
a fancy  pipe,  and  ornament  the  dish, 
between  the  pieces  of  meat,  with  it.  In 
the  centre  put  some  fancy  shapes  of 
carrot,  turnip,  and  eueumber,  all 
braised  (see  Vegetamles).  Pour  a 
little  Caper  Sauce  over,  and  send 
more  to  table  separately.  Cost,  as 
above. 

Lamb  d la  Swindon  (See 
recipe  for  Mutton  A.  la  Tukque). — 
Prepare  and  stuff  some  lamb  similarly, 
except  that  the  curry  powder  is  to  be 
omitted.  Roast  this  nicely,  and  when 
done,  sprinkle  some  fried  crumbs  over 
it.  Prepare  a dish  of  Rice  a la 
Swindon,  and  put  it  in  piles  round 
the  meat  on  a large  dish.  Send 
Cucumber  Sauce  and  gravj'  to  table 
separately.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Lamb  Cream,  Moulded. — 

Required : a pound  of  raw  lamb, 

half  a pint  of  cream,  a gill  of  thick 
Veloute  or  Supreme  Sauce,  four 
eggs,  and  some  macaroni.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.,  without  the  vegetable  garnish. 

Parboil  some  pipe  macaroni,  and 
cut  it  into  rings  ; stick  these  together 


on  a buttered  border  mould.  (See 
Garnishes.)  Cut  the  meat  up; 
pound  and  sieve  it ; add  the  cream, 
sauce,  and  yolks  of  eggs ; season 
with  salt,  white  pepper,  a dust  of 
cayenne  and  nutmeg,  and  a pinch  of 
powdered  herbs.  Cut  up  two  to  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  macaroni,  mix 
well  together,  then  whip  the  whites  of 
the  egg.s  stiffly,  stir  them  in,  and  fill 
the  mould  with  the  mixture.  Steam 
it  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then 
tui-n  out  on  a hot  dish.  In  the  middle 
of  the  mould  put  some  asparagus 
points  or  jieas,  mixed  with  a little 
of  the  same  sauce  used  in  the  mixture, 
and  put  more  vegetables  and  sauce 
round  the  mould. 

Mutton  may  be  similarly  cooked  ; 
and  for  a cheaper  dish  white  sauce  of 
a plain  kind  may  be  used  in  place  of 
veloute,  and  half  the  cream  can  be 
dispensed  with ; a gill  of  milk,  thick- 
ened a little  with  panada  or  roux, 
taking  its  place ; or  some  thickened 
white  stock  can  be  used  instead. 

Lamb  Cream,  k la  Parme- 
san (See  recipe  above). — Proceed  as 
therein  directed,  but  add  one  ounce  of 
giated  Parmesan  to  the  mixture. 
AVhen  done,  turn  out  and  poui-  over 
the  following  sauce.  To  half  a pint 
of  Creamy  Bechamel,  add  two  ounces 
of  grated  Parmesan,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a dash  of  French  mus- 
tard ; beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  last  thing. 
Garnish  round  the  mould  with  Cro- 
quettes OF  Macaroni  and  Parmesan. 
Fill  the  centre  of  the  mould  with 
macaroni  boiled  in  white  stock  and 
mixed  with  a little  sauce  as  above. 
On  the  top  put  some  poached  eggs, 
with  most  of  the  white  removed ; a 
sprinkling  of  grated  cheese,  and  a dust 
of  coralline  pepper  should  be  put  into 
the  centre  of  each  yolk.  Mutton  may 
be  used  instead  of  lamb,  or  half  meat 
and  half  poultry  makes  a nice  dish. 

Lambs’  Sweetbreads,  with 

Bacon.  — Required  ; sweetbreads, 
bacon,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Wash  and  trim  them,  and  boil 
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them  in  a little  milk  and  water,  or 
weak  stock,  to  cover  them,  for  fourteen 
to  twenty  minutes ; add  a few  hits  of 
vegetable,  and  a sprig  of  thyme  and 
parsley  to  flavour.  Take  them  up,  dry 
them,  and  when  cool  egg  and  crumb 
them  ; flavour  the  crumbs  with  a pinch 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  herbs.  Fry  some 
little  slices  of  bacon,  two  for  each 
sweetbread  (do  not  make  them  brown 
or  hard),  then  keep  them  hot,  and  cook 
the  sweetbreads  in  the  bacon  fat : a 
little  more  fat  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
rules  for  Dry  Frying  must  be  ob- 
served. Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  the  bacon,  for  a breakfast 
dish,  without  sauce  or  gravy ; but  if 
for  a luncheon  dish,  a little  suitable 
sauce  may  be  poured  round,  and  a 
vegetable  puree,  or  nicely  dressed 
whole  vegetables  served  in  the  centre. 

Liver  k la  Milliceut. — Re- 
quired ; liver,  bread,  and  garnish,  as 
below.  Cost  of  liver,  about  8d.  per 
pound. 

Cook  the  liver  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
for  Liver,  Sauted.  Fry  some  pieces  of 
bread,  the  shape  of  the  slices  of  liver, 
but  rather  larger  ; and  prepare  also 
some  small,  oval  pieces  of  bread;  coat 
these  with  brown  sauce  mixed  with 
grated  ham  and  mustard,  after  frying 
them.  Dish  the  liver  on  the  large 
slices,  and  put  the  small  ones  on  the 
top.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and 
potatoes  in  any  approved  form,  or  a 
puree  of  any  sort.  Make  a gravy  in 
the  pan  and  serve  separately. 

Liver,  Braised. — Required  : a 
calf’s,  lamb’s,  or  sheep’s  liver,  gravy, 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
9d,  to  Is.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Wash  and  dry  the  liver — it  should 
be  fresh — then  season  it  with  pepper, 
grated  lemon  peel,  and  powdered 
herbs.  Put  some  vegetables  of  the 
usual  kind  in  a stewpan  to  form  a 
bed  ; add  a slice  of  bacon,  lay  the 
liver  on,  and  put  slices  of  bacon 
over ; cover,  and  let  it  cook  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  plain  stock  to  half  its 
depth,  put  a greased  paper  over,  and 
the  lid  on,  then  cook  in  a gentle  oven, 


basting  often  over  the  paper.  When 
done,  dish  the  liver,  brush  it  with  glaze, 
and  put  it  on  a puree  of  vegetables,  or 
whole  mushrooms  laid  on  a hot  dish ; 
garnish  with  vegetables  in  fancy 
shapes,  separately  cooked.  Skim  and 
reduce  the  gravj"^ ; add  enough  stock 
to  make  a pint  or  a pint  and  a half, 
thicken,  and  season  to  taste  ; pour  a 
little  over  the  liver,  and  serve  the  rest 
in  a tureen.  Or  make  some  sauce 
(Tomato,  Caper,  or  other*  suitable 
kind),  and  reserve  the  gravy  for 
another  dish.  Little  rolls  of  bacon, 
or  small  sausages,  may  also  be  used 
for  garnish. 

A pig’s  liver  may  be  cooked  as 
above.  A piquant  sauce  should  ac- 
company it;  it  will  then  be  more 
digestible. 

Liver,  Curried. — Cut  the  liver 
into  suitable  sized  pieces,  and  cook  in 
Curry  Sauce.  Serve  with  boiled  rice 
and  fried  onions.  A mixture  of  liver 
and  kidney  makes  a nice  curry,  but 
the  liver  must  be  cooked  longer  than 
the  kidney. 

Liver,  Devilled  (a  Breakfast 
Dish.). — Required  : a pound  of  calf’s 
liver,  a gill  of  bread  crumbs,  three 
ounces  of  pickled  pork,  a pinch  of 
grated  cloves  and  nutmeg,  a small 
saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  the  same 
measure  of  black  pepper,  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a grate  of  lemon  peel, 
and  a little  wine.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Chop  the  liver  and  pork;  add  the 
seasoning  and  crumbs,  and  moisten 
with  a tablespoonful  of  port;  piess 
down  tightly  in  a jar  with  a lid,  set  it 
in  a saucepan,  with  boiling  water  to 
three  parts  cover  it,  and  let  the  water 
boil  for  two  hours.  Then  take  it  up, 
remove  the  lid,  and  serve  cold  in  thin 
slices. 

Liver,  Devilled  (a  Luncheon 
Dish), — Slice  some  calf’s  or  lamb’s 
liver  very  thinly,  after  washing  and 
drying ; brush  it  with  mustard  and 
chutnej^  sprinkle  with  pepper,  and 
then  dip  it  in  warm  butter  or  oil ; 
grill  or  broil  it  at  a clear  fire,  and  dish 
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in  a ring,  with  Devil  Sauce  or  gravy- 
round  it,  and  a pile  of  Tomatoes, 
Grilled,  a la  Diahle,  in  the  middle. 
Instead  of  tomatoes,  fried  onions, 
mixed  with  a little  thick  brown  sauce, 
in  which  some  curry  paste  has  been 
dissolved,  may  be  used ; or  either  of 
the  sauces  piquant  can  be  poured  over 
the  onions. 

Liver  in  a Mask. — Required ; 
a pound  of  liver,  sheep’s  or  lamb’s, 
two  kidneys,  mashed  potatoes,  bacon, 
gi-ated  ham,  sauce,  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a saute 
pan ; slice,  flour,  and  fry  the  liver 
until  done,  turning  it  often ; then  put 
it  in  a clean  saucepan,  with  the 
kidneys  minced  very  small,  after  they 
have  simmered  for  five  minutes  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  claret.  Then  add 
half  a pint  of  Brown  It.alian  Sauce. 
In  the  butter  in  the  saute  pan  stir  two 
ounces  of  grated  ham,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  with  a 
little  seasoning.  Fry  some  slices  of 
bacon  separatel}’ ; spread  them  with 
a little  of  the  mixture,  roll  them  up, 
and  put  a little  skewer  through  each. 
Put  a bank  of  Rich  Mashed  Potatoes 
straight  down  a dish ; spread  the 
liver,  &c.,  on  it,  then  put  more  potatoes 
on  the  top,  using  a bag  and  pipe ; it 
should  cover  the  meat.  Dredge 
crumbs  over,  and  put  it  in  the  oven 
for  a minute,  then  sprinkle  the  top 
with  chopped  parsley,  and  garnish 
with  the  rolled  bacon. 

Another  way. — Spread  the  potato 
over,  using  a palette  knife  ; then  mark 
it  with  a skewer  in  cross  bars ; brown 
as  before,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  In  following  either  recipe, 
the  liver  should  be  cut  in  one  inch 
squares  after  frying  it.  This  facilitates 
the  serving. 

Liver,  Sauted.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  liver  (any  kind  will  do  except 
bullock’s),  bread,  wine,  butter,  season- 
ing, &c.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Slice  the  liver,  dry  it  well,  and  cut 
the  bread  the  same  size  and  thickness ; 
season  both  liver  and  bread  with 


pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  powdered 
herbs.  Make  the  butter  hot  in  a 
saute  pan,  two  or  throe  ounces  will 
bo  wanted ; lay  the  liver  in,  arid  cook 
gently,  turning  every  minute.  Time, 
according  to  kind ; as  soon  as  all  trace 
of  redness  disappears  it  is  done.  The 
bread  must  be  fried  in  the  usual  way 
[see  Croutons).  Then  dish  both  alter- 
nately on  a hot  dish ; flour  the  pan, 
scrape  it  well,  pour  in  a gill  of  light 
wine,  and  a giU  of  clear  stock,  No.  6 
or  7 ; boil  up,  and  pour  round  the 
meat.  Fill  the  centre  with  vegetables 
of  any  kind,  if  for  luncheon  or  dinner; 
if  for  breakfast,  it  ma)^  be  served 
plainly,  or  with  tomatoes  or  mush- 
rooms, cooked  in  any  approved  way. 

Meat  Porcupine  (a  Conti- 
nental Dish). — Required:  a pound 
of  beefsteak,  four  ounces  each  of  lean 
ham  and  fat  pork,  a tcaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  as  much  pepper,  a saltspoonful  of 
mixed  spice  in  powder,  a chopped 
onion,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  a fourth  as  much  thyme 
and  basil  mixed,  an  egg,  some  stock, 
and  bacon  for  larding.  Cost,  about 
2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Put  the  steak,  ham,  and  pork 
through  a sausage  machine ; add  all 
the  seasoning,  and  blend  well.  Beat 
up  an  egg,  with  half  a gill  of  strong 
warm  stock  (it  must  jelly  when  cold) ; 
add  it  to  the  mass,  and  form  it  into  a 
smooth  oval  shape.  When  cold  and 
firm,  lard  it  thickly  with  the  bacon. 
Heat  a little  oil  or  butter,  and  brown 
the  meat  in  it  for  ten  minutes,  then 
pour  the  fat  off ; add  half  a pint  of 
stock  (No.  1 or  2)  and  cook  for  an 
hour  and  a half,  gently,  then  thicken 
and  season  the  gravy,  and  pour  it 
round  the  porcupine  on  a hot  dish. 
The  larding  is  to  be  carried  right 
through  the  meat.  Garnish  with 
scraped  horse-radish,  put  in  little 
heaps  between  a Puree  of  Spinach  or 
sorrel ; this  is  to  be  forced  from  a bag 
with  a fancy  pipe.  Any  of  the  sauces 
for  dark  meats  may  be  served  with 
this  : Oyster,  Mushroom,  Chestnut, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  addition  to  the  gravy. 
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Mutton  a la  Lucknow.— Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  lean 
mutton,  from  the  neck  or  loin,  cut  up 
as  for  curry  ; sauce,  vegetables,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  8d. 

Sprinkle  the  meat  with  the  follow- 
ing mixtm-e : a saltspoonful  each  of 
ground  ginger,  white  pe^jper,  ground 
allspice,  and  curry  powder,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  celery  salt.  Make  some 
fat  hot,  fry  the  meat  a nice  brown, 
then  fry  some  onions  in  rings,  in  the 
same  fat,  first  seasoning  them  with 
curry  powder.  Put  both  meat  and 
onions  in  a clean  pan,  pour  over  half 
a pint  of  stock.  No.  6 or  7,  bring  to 
the  bod,  skim  very  thoroughly,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  Lucknow 
Chutnev.  In  half  an  hour,  stir  in  an 
ounce  of  fine  rice  fiour,  mixed  smoothly 
with  cold  stock  to  a paste,  and  a glass 
of  claret ; simmer  for  an  hour  longer, 
adding  a little  stock  now  and  then. 
Just  before  serving,  put  in  a gill  of 
tomato  conserve,  a little  lemon  juice, 
and  a few  drops  of  essence  of  ginger. 
The  sauce  should  just  coat  the  meat. 
Put  a border  of  rice  round  the  dish ; it 
should  be  blanched,  then  cooked  in 
stock  as  used  for  the  meat,  and 
seasoned  with  the  same  spices  used  for 
sprinkling  the  meat ; a little  chutney 
should  also  bo  added,  and  some  chillies 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  top. 

Mutton  ^ la  Turque.— Re- 
quired : a loin  of  mutton,  boned,  and 
freed  from  most  of  the  fat ; and  some 
rice,  stuffing,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound. 

Take  some  veal  stufldng,  and  to  half  a 
pound,  add  two  ounces  of  chopped  sul- 
tana raisins,  and  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder ; mix  well,  lay  this  on  the 
mutton,  and  sprinkle  it  with  some  lean 
bacon,  about  four  ounces,  in  thin 
strips ; roll  up  tightly,  and  bind  the 
meat,  then  roast  it  well ; it  must  be 
basted  often.  When  done,  take  it  up, 
and  make  some  gravy  in  the  usual 
way,  but  with  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry  and  a teaspoonful  of  extract  of 
meat  to  half  a pint.  Have  read)’^  some 
A i,A  TvRttuE,  Tut  the  meat 


on  a very  hot  dish,  with  the  rice 
round  it ; sprinkle  the  surface  with 
chopped  capsicums  and  a few  shreds  of 
safiron,  and  strew  two  or  three  ounces 
of  sultana  raisins  over,  first  stewing 
them  in  a small  quantity  of  stock  for 
twenty  minutes.  Send  the  gravy  to 
table  separately,  and  if  liked,  some 
currant  jelly. 

For  this  the  Rich  Veal  Foucemeat 
made  with  butter  is  best.  This  is  an 
excellent  dish  when  cold. 

Mutton  and  Okra,  Curried. 

— Required  : a tin  of  okra  {see  Vege- 
tables), two  pounds  of  lean  mutton, 
cut  into  squares  of  an  inch*  and  a 
half,  curry,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s. 

Put  the  contents  of  the  tin  into  a 
lined  saucepan,  bring  to  the  boil,  add 
an  onion,  fried  after  slicing,  and  a 
seasoning  of  curry  paste  and  powder, 
about  a dessertspoonful  of  each,  mixed 
with  stock  to  a paste ; add  a bay  leaf 
and  the  meat ; cover,  and  cook  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  then  add  a table- 
spoonful  of  rice  flour  mixed  with  stock 
to  a paste  ; boil  up,  and  simmer  for 
another  half  hour.  The  meat  should 
by  then  be  tender ; if  not,  continue  the 
cooking,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  “ raggy  ” in  appearance. 
Take  out  the  bay  leaf,  and  add  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  lemon  juice.  Remove 
the  meat,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  boil  the 
sauce  quickly  for  a minute  or  two  (it 
should  be  thick)  and  pour  it  over; 
serve  with  a plentiful  supply  of  rice 
boiled  as  usual  for  curries. 

For  a superior  dish,  pass  the  okra 
and  sauce  through  a sieve ; reboil, 
and  lay  in  the  meat  again  to  reheat. 
Send  c*t  lemons  or  limes  to  table  with 
it,  and  sprinkle  the  rice  with  coralline 
pepper.  “ Okra  and  tomatoes  ” in 
tins  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Mutton  Curried,  with  Sul- 
tanas.— Required  : two  pounds  of 
lean,  raw  mutton,  cut  in  the  usual 
way,  a pint  of  Cubry  Sauce,  two 
ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  half  an  ounce 
of  glaze,  some  lemon  juice,  &c.,  as 
below,  woet  of  routfon,  about  Is.  8(1, 
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Fry  tho  meat  until  nicely  browned, 
then  remove  it,  and  make  the  sauce, 
using  for  its  foundation  stock  No.  4. 
Put  the  meat  in,  and  cook  until  noarlj^ 
done,  adding  a spoonful  of  stock  now 
and  then  ; then  put  in  the  sultanas, 
picked  and  blanched  (i.e.  put  in  cold 
water,  and  brought  to  the  boil) ; cook 
for  twenty  minutes  or  so  longer,  add 
the  glaze,  with  lemon  juice  to  taste, 
and  more  seasoning  if  required.  Turn 
out,  and  put  a Rice  Bouoek  round  ; 
sprinkle  with  coralline  pepper,  and  put 
a few  chillies  in  the  curry.  During  the 
cooking  add  a bay  leaf  to  the  gravy, 
or  put  some  powdered  bay  leaf  in 
with  thfe  onions,  &c. 

Another  way. — If  it  is  desired  pale 
in  colour,  tho  above  may  be  converted 
into  cream  ciirrj’,  by  omitting  the 
frying  of  the  moat,  and  using  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  instead  of  brown 
stock.  Just  before  serving,  a gill 
of  thick  cream,  heated,  should  bo 
stirred  in. 

Mutton  Cutlets  ^ la  Russe. 

— Required : half  a dozen  cutlets, 
trimmed  neatly,  and  the  bones  scraped, 
a gill  of  white  wine,  a gill  of  tomato 
pulp,half  a pint  of  Buown  Sauce,  No.  2, 
a sprig  of  parsley  and  thyme,  a slice 
each  of  carrot,  onion,  and  celer)',  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  capers,  butter 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Blelt  the  butter,  brown  the  cutlets 
in  it ; a minute  on  each  side  will 
suffice ; put  them  in  a clean  pan,  with 
the  wine  and  vegetables ; add  the 
herbs  and  a few  peppercorns  ; when 
the  wine  is  absorbed,  take  out  the 
vegetables,  &c.,  put  in  the  tomato 
pulp  and  capers,  and  in  ten  minutes 
dish  the  meat,  with  the  pulp,  spread 
over  ; make  the  brown  sauce  hot,  and 
pour  it  roimd  the  cutlets. 

Mutton  Cutlets,  with  Hari- 
cots.— Required : mutton,  beans,  ham, 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d. 

Divide  the  best  end  of  a neck  of 
mutton  into  cutlets,  trim  them,  and 
grill  or  broil  nicely.  Boil  a pint  of 
white  haricot  beans  (supposing  six  or 


seven  cutlets)  in  the  usual  way,  with 
a Spanish  onion ; it  should  be  peeled 
and  minced,  and  added  when  the 
beans  are  half  done.  When  they  are 
tender,  put  in  two  ounces  of  chopped 
ham,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a table- 
spoonful  of  grated  cheese,  and  seasoning 
to  taste ; shake  the  pan  for  a minute, 
then  turn  the  contents  on  a hot  dish, 
and  place  the  cutlets  round  the  pile. 

If  liked,  the  cutlets  can  be  egged 
and  crumbed,  and  fried ; then,  after 
cooking,  a little  cheese  should  bo 
sprinkled  over,  a salamander  being 
held  over  to  brown  the  surface ; and 
the  beans  may  be  sieved,  and  re- 
heated before  the  ham,  &c.,  are  added. 
This  treatment  is  a great  improvement. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  cooking, 
tho  pan  should  be  uncovered,  so  that 
when  done  there  is  no  moisture  to 
pour  off;  only  just  enough  to  moisten 
the  beans. 

MuttonCntlets,witliOiiions. 

— After  cooking  the  cutlets,  brush 
them  with  glaze,  and  sprinkle  them 
with  finely  shredded  onions,  fried 
until  brown  and  crisp.  Dish  them 
in  a circle,  with  a brown  onion  puree 
in  the  centre. 

Mutton  Escalopes,  Fried.— 

Cut  the  under-meat  from  the  loin  in 
pieces,  as  directed  for  Cutlets,  Loin, 
Fkied,  and  cook  them  in  the  same 
way.  d’hey  may  be  served  in  any  of 
the  ways  given  for  cutlets,  and  take 
their  name  from  the  sauce  or  other 
accompaniment.  Lamb  may  be  simi- 
lai'ly  served.  The  sauces,  &c.,  sent 
to  table  with  it  should  be  delicate  in 
character.  (See  remarks  at  end  of 
Cutlets,  L(  i.v,  Fkied.) 

Mutton  Escalopes,  withEid- 
neys. — Required  : six  escalopes,  three 
sheep’s  kidneys,  gravy  and  seasoning, 
forcemeat,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about 
3s.  6d. 

Divide  the  kidneys,  skin  them,  take 
out  the  core  and  pepper  them,  cook 
them  in  any  approved  way,  together 
with  the  escalopes.  They  ma}-  be 
grilled,  or  fried  plainly,  or  egged  and 
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crumbed;  if  the  latter,  a little  nice 
forcemeat  (any  suitable  kind  free  from 
suet)  should  be  put  in  the  hollow  of 
each  half  kidney.  Dish  them  alter- 
nately round  a very  hot  dish,  and 
serve  a nice  gravy  round  them.  Fill 
up  the  middle  with  cooked  Italian 
paste  {see  recipes  under  the  various 
headings),  mixed  with  a little  parsley, 
scalded  and  chopped,  and  a seasoning 
of  pepper  and  mushroom  powder. 

Another  way. — Sprinkle  the  meat 
with  curry  powder  before  cooking, 
and  serve  with  curry  sauce  or  gravy, 
and  boiled  rice  in  the  centre. 

Mutton,  Fillets,  with  Kid- 
ney.— Required  ; nine  thin  slices  of 
mutton  kidney,  skinned  and  cored, 
twice  the  number  of  thin  slices  of 
mutton,  any  lean  tender  part  the  size 
of  the  kidney,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Put  a piece  of  kidne}’’  between  two 
pieces  of  meat,  and  lard  them  right 
through  with  thin  strips  of  bacon  in 
five  or  six  places.  Then  trim  the 
lardoons  almost  level  with  the  meat. 
Broil  or  grill  for  about  twelve 
minutes;  or  cook  in  a buttered 
tin  in  the  oven  under  a buttered 
paper,  turning  when  half  done.  Glaze 
and  crisp  the  surface,  then  dish  with  a 
pile  of  French  beans,  or  a Puree  of 
Flageolets  in  the  centre,  and  pour 
round  a sauce,  made  by  mixing  a gill 
and  a half  of  brown  sauce  with  half  a 
gill  of  tomato  pulp,  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry,  and  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

Mutton,  Ke'bobbed.— This  is  a 
favourite  Oriental  recipe,  and  with 
our  English  mutton,  a dish  superior  to 
any  found  at  Turkish  or  Egyptian 
tables  ought  to  be  easily  obtained. 
A loin  of  mutton  should  be  first 
jointed  at  every  bone ; all  superfluous 
fat  removed,  particularly  that  of  the 
kidney,  and  the  skin  taken  away. 
The  next  thing  is  the  seasoning.  For 
this,  a well-proportioned  mixture  ac- 
cording to  taste  must  be  made  from  the 
following  ingredients  : — Some  bread- 
crumbs, sweet  herbs,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt;  brush  the  mutton  chops 


over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  sprinkle 
the  above  mixture  thickly  over  them  ; 
then  tie  the  chops  together  in  their 
original  order,  run  a large  skewer,  or 
slender  spit  through  them,  and  roast 
before  a quick  fire,  basting  them  well 
with  butter  and  the  drippings  from 
the  meat,  and  putting  more  of  the 
seasoning  on  them  from  time  to  time. 
Have  ready  a boat  of  gravy,  to  which 
has  been  added  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ketchup  and  a thickening  of  fiom- ; 
let  this  boil ; skim,  and  mix  it  with 
the  gravy  in  the  dish.  Remember 
that  all  dishes  of  mutton  should 
be  served  as  hot  as  possible.  Time, 
about  twenty  minutes  per  pound ; 
rather  less  in  warm  weather.  A nice 
vegetable  should  be  served  with 
this ; stewed  onions,  with  any  dish 
of  rice  or  macaroni  is  suitable.  Cost, 
Is.  per  pound. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be 
substituted  for  loin.  Lamb  or  venison 
can  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but 
for  venison  a higher  seasoning  is 
required;  cloves,  allspice,  or  coriander 
seeds,  finely  ground,  may  be  added 
to  the  rest,  and  powdered  ginger  is 
liked  by  some. 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  with  Bice. — 

Required : a small  leg  of  mutton, 
Mushroom  Forcemeat,  rice,  stock,  and 
vegetables,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

The  meat  must  be  lean,  and  a nice 
shape  at  the  fillet  end ; the  hone  should 
be  removed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  knuckle  end.  Then  put  in  the 
forcemeat,  and  braise  the  meat  with 
mixed  vegetables,  and  a little  stock 
made  from  mutton  bones,  adding 
more  as  it  reduces.  One  or  two  mush- 
rooms, or  some  ketchup,  should  he  put 
in  to  flavour  the  meat.  Dish  and  keep 
hot,  glaze  it  if  liked,  then  spread  some 
rice,  plainly  boiled,  on  a hot  dish  ; mix 
some  brown  sauce  with  a glass  of 
sherry,  boil  for  a few  minutes,  pour 
this  over  the  rice,  and  dish  the  meat 
on  it.  The  gravy  from  the  stewpan 
should  be  boiled  quickljq  then  mixed 
with  more  brown  sauce  to  rnake  q pint 
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and  a half  or  more,  and  sent  separately 
to  table.  Some  Glazed  Mushrooms 
should  be  used  for  garnishing.  Time, 
from  three  to  four  hours. 

Mutton,  Leg  of  with  To- 
matoes.— Use  for  this  a good  Veal 
Forcemeat,  adding  to  each  pound  the 
pulp  of  a large  tomato.  Braise  as 
above,  but  with  no  vegetables,  except 
an  onion,  if  liked,  and  a couple  of 
tomatoes.  Dish  the  rice,  and  pour 
over  it  some  To.mato  Sauce,  and  send 
more  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Note. — After  boning  and  stuffing 
the  meat,  it  must  be  fastened  with 
tape  and  skewers  to  keep  it  a good 
shape,  and  a piece  of  thick  muslin 
should  be  tied  over  the  fillet  end. 
Lamb  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way. 
Time  must  be  given  for  the  gravy  to 
cool,  in  order  that  it  may  be  cleared  of 
fat. 

These  dishes  are  a welcome  change, 
when  cold,  from  a plain  joint.  Salad 
and  sweet  pickles  should  be  served 
with  them,  or  a nice  cold  sauce. 

Mutton,  Ifeck  of.  Stewed 
with  Oysters. — Required  : a piece 
of  the  best  part  of  a neck  of  mutton, 
the  middle,  if  possible,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Wash  the  meat  free  from  blood ; 
dry,  and  chop  it  ready  for  serving; 
then  turn  it  about  in  a little  hot  fat 
in  a stewpan,  until  brown.  Pour  over 
half  a pint  of  mutton  stock  from 
bones,  cold,  this  will  throw  up  the 
fat ; skim,  and  add  the  liquor  from  a 
score  of  oysters,  a little  anchovy 
essence,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a sprig  of  parsle)'’.  Bring  to  the 
boil,  put  in  a dozen  peppercorns,  and 
cook  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Then 
put  it  on  a dish,  and  keep  it  hot ; 
strain  and  skim  the  liquor ; make  it 
up  to  a pint,  then  thicken  with  white 
loux,  and  add  a score  or  more  of 
oysters.  Pour  this  round  the  meat, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Brush  the  meat  with 
glaze,  and  dredge  it  with  bread- 
crumbs mixed  with  cayenne  pepper, 
ground  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt  and 


powdered  herbs.  Brown  this  before 
the  fire,  while  the  sauce  is  being  made. 

Mutton,  RagoM  of,  with 
Gniocchi. — Required  : two  pounds 
of  mutton  from  the  thick  part  of  a 
leg,  or  the  under-meat  of  the  shoulder, 
six  ounces  each  of  onions  and  mush- 
rooms, wine,  gravy,  seasoning,  and 
tomato  puree,  and  some  Gniocchi. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  about  an  inch  thick, 
and  in  pieces  two  inches  long.  Put  an 
ounce  or  two  of  bacon  in  dice  in  a 
stewpan ; add  the  chopped  onions  and 
mushrooms,  and  fry  for  a few  minutes, 
then  put  in  a gill  of  tomato  puree, 
fresh  or  bottled,  the  same  measure  of 
claret,  and  half  a pint  of  stock  from 
mutton  bones,  or  the  gravy  of  a joint; 
add  a little  pepper,  and  put  on  the  lid. 
Cook  gently  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  turning  a time  or  two  ; then 
put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  a gill  or  so 
more  stock,  with  a small  quantity  of 
roux  or  browned  flour  ; boil  up  gently, 
and  in  ten  minutes  serve  in  a hot  dish, 
and  either  garnish  with  the  gniocchi, 
cut  into  squares,  or  send  it  to  table  in 
the  dish  it  is  baked  in. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of.  Boned 
and  Braised. — Take  the  blade  bone 
from  a small  shoulder,  freed  from 
most  of  the  fat,  put  any  nice  forcemeat 
in  the  place,  then  shape  it,  and  tie  it 
securely ; also  sew  it  up  with  thread. 
Braise  in  the  usual  way  with  vege- 
tables and  stock.  Glaze  when  done, 
and  serve  with  the  gravy  thickened, 
and  some  Glazed  Onions  round  the 
meat.  Cost,  about  9d.  to  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of.  Boned 
and  BiOasted. — Take  the  bone 
altogether  from  the  meat,  then  put 
forcemeat  in,  and  form  it  like  a ball, 
or  into  a nice  oval ; the  latter  is  the 
easier.  The  forcemeat  should  be 
shaped  in  a roll,  then  the  meat  should 
be  rolled  like  a galantine,  and  tied 
securely.  Make  the  forcemeat  by 
mincing  a couple  of  sheep’s  kidneys; 
add  them  to  half  a pound  of  Year 
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Sausage  Meat,  a gill  of  Mushroom 
Puree,  and  some  bread  crumbs  ; just  to 
give  the  mixture  consistency  while 
shaping  it.  Then  flour  and  roast  the 
meat ; or  it  can  be  baked.  Serve 
good  gravy  with  it,  made  from  the 
bones,  and  a dish  of  French  beans  or 
other  vegetable.  Cost,  as  above. 

Another  way . — Use  Mutton  Sausage 
Meat,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
chopped  ham  for  the  stuffing  (or 
Oyster  Forcemeat  is  excellent ; then 
Oyster  Sauce  is  required). 

Another  way. — Use  Herb  Forcemeat 
and  serve  Cucumber  Puree  with  the 
meat.  Bread  crumbs  and  powdered 
herbs,  with  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
grated,  should  be  sprinkled  on  the 
meat  after  it  is  done,  then  browned 
well.  Directions  for  the  boning  of 
meats  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter. 

Ox  Palates  d.  la  Jardini- 
ere.— Required  : two  palates,  and 

some  vegetables,  stock,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  very  variable. 

Prepare  the  palates  by  cleansing 
and  blanching  {see  Ox  Palates)  ; press 
until  cold  between  two  plates  with  a 
weight  on.  Cut  them  into  rounds, 
and  cover  with  any  nice  brown  stock ; 
lay  them  in  a saucepan,  and  cook  for 
three  to  five  hours  until  quite  tender. 
When  nearly  done,  pour  off  any  stock, 
add  a glass  of  light  wine,  and  cook 
until  it  is  all  absorbed.  Have  a hot 
dish  read}'-,  covered  with  some  cooked 
sparghetti ; pour  over  it  some  Sauce 
Herbage  and  put  the  palates  in  a ring 
round  the  edge  of  the  sparghetti,  with 
slices  of  cooked  cucumber  and  carrot 
in  between.  Prepare  a little  pile  of 
the  same  with  other  vegetables,  by 
cutting  them  in  the  proper  shapes  {see 
Vegetables  for  Garnjsh)  ; put  these 
on  the  top  of  the  sauce,  and  add  a 
few  chopped  capers  or  some  sprigs  of 
chervil,  cress,  &c.  Send  more  sauce 
to  table.  The  stock  in  which  the 
palates  were  cooked  will  make  good 
soup. 

Ox  Palates  au  Gratin.  — 

Required  : two  palates,  two  or  three 

K.* 


ounces  of  ham,  seasoning  and  mixed 
herbs,  two  button  mushrooms,  a shalot, 
a tablespoonful  of  bread,  and  haH  as 
much  cream.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  palates  should  be  first  cleaned, 
and  then  boiled  and  skinned.  Make  the 
above  ingredients  into  forcemeat,  scrap- 
ing the  ham,  and  seasoning  as  if  for  veal, 
but  rather  more  highly  than  ordinary 
veal  stuffing.  Cut  the  palates  in  long- 
slices,  spread  them  with  the  mixture, 
roll  each  in  a round,  and  tie  it  up. 
Bake  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
buttered  tin  dredged  with  bread 
crumbs  and  sweet  herbs ; brush  them 
with  butter,  dredge  with  crumbs,  and 
put  a few  bits  of  butter  on  the  top. 
Serve  plain  or  with  sauce,  any  kind 
such  as  would  be  served  with  steaks, 
fillets  of  beef,  &c. 

Ox  Palates,  Piquant.— After 
boiling  the  palates,  cut  them  as  above, 
and  lay  on  each  a small  quantit}^  of 
tomato  pulp,  bread  crumbs,  and  a 
bit  of  cooked  bacon  in  dice,  mixed  to  a 
paste  ; roll  up,  and  finish  in  the  oven 
as  above.  Then  serve  them  in  a dish 
with  PiauANT  Sauce  to  cover  them  ; 
put  a few  pickled  walnuts  in  a dish 
in  the  oven,  with  stock  to  cover  them  ; 
when  hot,  use  them  for  garnishing  the 
dish  ; serve  Tomato  Salad  or  Pickled 
Tomatoes  separately  ; the  latter  can  be 
heated  if  preferred.  In  place  of  either, 
chopped  pickled  gherkins  and  capers 
will  answer.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Ox  Tail  k la  Nordica.— Re- 
quired : an  ox  tail,  herbs,  and  vege- 
tables, claret,  sauce,  garnish,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost  of  tails, 
very  variable. 

Blanch  an  ox  tail  after  jointing  it ; 
dry  it  well,  and  fry  it  until  lightly 
browned  in  a little  hot  butter,  with  a few 
bits  of  vegetables,  and  a bunch  of  herbs. 
Then  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and  put  it 
in  a stewpan  -with  a gill  of  claret,  a 
gill  of  brown  stock  (No.  4),  and  half  a 
pint  of  Brown  Sauce.  Put  in  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  vegetables  from  the  frying- 
pan)  a tablespoonful  each  of  minced 
onion,  grated  carrot,  outer  part  onlj’,  and 
minced  celery ; a few  black  peppei  corns, 
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and  a t-lovo,  a bay  leaf,  and  a small  to- 
mato ; i)iit  a sheet  of  buttered  jiaper 
over,  and  cook  in  a moderate  oven  for 
three  hours  or  more.  During  the 
cooking,  baste  and  skim  now  and 
then.  When  tender,  take  up  the 
pieces  of  meat  with  a pcrfor.ited  spoon 
or  small  slice  ; put  them  in  a pile  on 
a hot  dish,  and  keep  warm,  while  the 
sauce  and  vegetables  are  sieved  and 
re- heated.  Then  season  to  taste,  and 
pour  over  the  tail.  Have  ready  some 
rings  of  fried  bread ; they  should  be 
the  size  of  a florin,  the  middle  being 
removed  with  a small  round  cutter. 
Put  these  all  round  the  meat,  over- 
lapping, to  form  a border,  and, in  each 
hollow  place  half  a cherr}’,  uncrys- 
tallised, having  first  warmed  them  in 
a little  wine  or  gravy  to  cover  them. 
Then,  round  each  half  cherry,  put  a 
little  chopped  truffle. 

While  garnishing,  set  the  dish  over 
boiling  water. 

Ox  Tail  with  Beetroot,— 

Make  a puree  of  beetroot,  or  prepare 
some  fancy  shapes  of  boiled  beetroot 
(see  Garnishes).  Pile  it  up  on  a dish, 
and  put  the  tail,  cooked  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  all  round  it.  Prepare  some 
ring  croutons  the  size  of  a shilling; 
put  them  about  the  puree  in  a pattern ; 
and  fill  the  centres  of  them  with  a little 
green  vegetable  pui'ee  of  any  sort.  Put 
some  more  croutons,  rather  larger,  out- 
side the  meat  to  form  an  outer  border, 
and  garnish  them  in  the  same  way. 

Ox  Tail  with  Oysters. — 

Kequired  : an  ox  tail,  a pint  of  Brown 
Sauce,  a dozen  oysters,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Blanch,  joint,  and  fry  the  tail  until 
well  browned;  cook  it  in  stock  just 
enough  to  cover  it;  by  the  time  it  is 
tender  the  liquid  should  be  almost 
absorbed.  Then  add  the  brown  sauce, 
and  strained  0}’ster  liquor,  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  a teaspoonful  each  of 
lemon  juice  and  anchovy  essence. 
Beard  the  oysters,  and  put  them  in 
the  sauce  just  before  serving.  Serve 
in  a Border  of  Potatoes,  or  garnish 
with  Potato  Chips. 


Ox  Tail  with  Prunes  and 
Sultanas  [f>ee  Beef,  Fillet,  with 
Olives). — Cook  the  tail  as  directed  at  the 
end  of  the  recipe,  but  instead  of  olives, 
add  some  French  plums  stewed  in  claret 
until  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  plums 
quite  soft,  and  some  sultana  raisins, 
picked  and  cooked  in  the  stewpan  with 
the  meat.  Serve  with  a puree  of  anj' 
vegetable  preferred,  and  send  sweet 
pickles  separately  to  table.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Ox  Tongue  d la  Belgravia.— 

Required : a collared  ox  tongue  (see 
Joints),  a dozen  Eggs  a la  Belgravia, 
and  the  same  number  of  Chicken  Quen- 
elles, some  Ham  Butter,  and  plain 
Curled  Butter;  pink  and  yellow 
aspic,  parsley,  and  tai-ragon  and 
chervil.  Cost,  about  8s.  6d.  ; more  if 
a large  tongue. 

Put  the  tongue  on  a flat  silver  or 
plated  dish  ready  for  serving;  give 
it  a quarter  inch  coating,  top  and 
sides,  of  pink  aspic ; place  the  eggs 
and  quenelles  round  the  base,  after 
trimming  it  evenly,  and  cutting  the 
eggs  in  two  lengthwise.  Put  a border 
of  the  plain  butter  round  the  top 
edge  of  the  tongue,  and  a narrower 
row  of  ham  butter  on  the  top  of  the 
first  border ; a bag  with  a small  rose 
pipe  will  be  needed.  In  the  middle  of 
the  tongue  put  more  ham  butter,  form- 
ing a circle  the  size  of  a crown  piece, 
to  imitate  a rose  ; use  a large  rose  pipe 
for  this  : put  some  leaves  of  chervil  or 
tarragon  roimd  it  (or  use  Green  Butter 
from  a leaf  pipe),  then  cover  the 
space  between  the  butters  with 
chopped  aspic.  Form  an  outer  border 
on  the  dish  with  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs,  some  tufts  of  parsley,  and  blocks 
of  aspic. 

This  is  a handsome  and  substantial 
dish  for  ball  suppers,  &c.  In  serving, 
a portion  of  egg  should  be  put  on 
each  plate,  together  with  part  of  a 
quenelle ; they  should  be  moulded, 
and  of  good  size.  If  half  are  coloured 
pink,  the  dish  is  more  effective. 

A piece  of  beef  may  be  cooked  and 
served  as  above  [see  Beef,  Collared). 
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Ox  Tongue  a la  Calcutta.— 

Required  : au  ox  tongue,  butter,  salad, 
curried  eggs  and  quenelles  and  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  8s.  to  9s. 

Boil  or  braise  an  ox  tongue,  and  dish 
it,  after  skewering  it  to  a board  to 
preserve  its  shape.  It  should  be 
trimmed  nicely,  and  any  excess  of  fat 
removed.  Glaze  it  thinly,  and  orna- 
ment the  tip  with  sieved  egg  yolk, 
and  green  butter,  or  ham  butter  {see 
Gaknishes).  The  tip  generally  looks 
somewhat  ragged,  and  is  preferably 
covered  by  the  garnish.  Then  ornament 
the  rest  of  the  tongue  in  rows,  with  the 
same  garnish,  and  fasten  a frill  on.  Put 
a bed  of  dressed  green  salad  at  the  sides 
to  fill  up  the  hollow,  and  place  in  it 
some  Curried  Eggs  cut  in  quarters  (a 
dozen  or  more  may  be  used).  Then 
place  chopped  aspic  round  the  dish, 
and  lay  on  it  a border  of  curried 
quenelles,  with  sprigs  of  parsley  or 
chervil  in  between.  When  ready  to 
serve,  put  some  little  blocks  of  Iced 
Sauce  k la  Calcutta  on  a dish  ; or  use 
tiny  moulds,  allowing  one  for  each 
person ; and  garnish  prettily  with 
green  salad,  and  leaf-shaped  pieces  of 
pink  aspic. 

For  the  quenelles,  make  the  mixture 
as  given  for  Veal  Quenelles,  or 
chicken  may  be  used ; and  to  half  a 
pound,  add  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
paste  ; it  should  be  pounded  with  the 
meat. 

Ox  Tongue  ^ la  Cranleigh.— 

Required  : a fresh  tongue,  two  ounces 
of  bacon,  a small  onion,  a turnip, 
carrot,  and  leek,  half  a dozen  celery 
stalks,  a good  bunch  of  herbs,  some 
peppercorns  and  allspice  berries,  a 
gill  of  sherry,  and  some  stock,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  6s.  6d. 

First,  wash  the  tongue,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  and  bring  it  to 
the  boil,  then  take  it  up  and  dry  it. 
Put  the  bacon  (cut  in  dice)  in  a large 
stewpan,  with  the  vegetables  and 
spice ; lay  the  tongue  on  the  top,  put 
a buttered  paper  over,  cover,  and  cook 
for  twenty  minutes,  shaking  the  pan 
often',  then  add  half  a pint  of  stock. 


as  No.  4,  or  clear  stock  (No.  7 or  8) 
will  be  still  better ; add  the  sherry, 
cover,  and  cook  gently  for  three 
hours,  or  more,  according  to  size, 
basting  every  twenty  minutes  with 
the  liquor,  over  the  paper.  Add  more 
stock  as  it  reduces,  to  keep  up  the 
quantity.  When  done,  take  the 
tongue  up,  trim  it  nicely,  and  skin 
it ; brush  it  over  with  glaze,  and  put 
it  on  a dish.  Reduce  and  skim  the 
gravy,  and  mix  with  it  half  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce  (No.  2).  Boil  up,  and 
pour  a portion  of  it  round  the  dish. 
Send  any  nicely  dressed,  seasonable 
vegetables  to  table,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  small  cooked  tomatoes, 
mushrooms,  or  artichoke  bottoms  {see 
Dressed  Vegetables),  together  with 
glazed  croutons,  and  scraped  horse- 
radish. 

Ox  Tongue  a la  Dresde.— 

Coat  the  tongue  as  directed  for  Ox 
Tongue  a la  Belgravia,  using  yellow 
jelly  in  place  of  pink.  Round  the 
base,  put  some  Ham  Butter  and  Sa- 
voury Eggs.  Garnish  the  top  of 
the  tongue  with  Green  Butter  to 
form  a wheel,  and  put  over  it  some 
chopped  truffle.  The  butter  may  be 
passed  through  a forcing  pipe,  or 
Curled  Butter  can  be  used.  When 
serving  the  tongue,  hand  round  some 
Iced  Sauce  a la  Dresde. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  collaring 
the  tongue,  serve  it  in  its  original 
shape,  and  ornament  with  the  same 
garnish,  but  before  putting  it  on  the 
dish,  lay  on  it  a bed  of  plainly  dressed 
salad  ; it  helps  to  steady  the  tongue. 

Ox  Tongue,  Sour  (a  German 
dish). — Required:  an  ox  tongue,  sea- 
soning, thickening,  wine,  gravy,  &c., 
.as  below,  dost,  from  6s. ' to  7s.  6d., 
according  to  garnish,  &c. 

After  trimming  a fresh  tongue  of 
good  size,  lay  it  in  a pan  with  the 
following  ingredients : a gill  each 

of  vinegar  and  light  wine,  a lemon 
in  thin  slices,  a large  onion,  and 
morsel  of  garlic  cut  up  small,  a 
saltspoonful  of  ground  cloves,  twice 
as  much  black  pepper  and  powdered 
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b;iy  le;ivo.«,  and  a pinch  of  cay- 
enne. Turn  and  haste  daily  for 
four  days,  then  melt  in  a stew- 
pan  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter ; 
add  two  ounces  of  dour  and  brown 
it,  and  some  bacon,  minced,  about 
four  ounces ; next  put  in  a chopped 
onion  and  a grated  carrot,  add  the 
liquor  from  the  meat,  after  strain- 
ing, and  some  plain  stock  to  make  up 
a quart.  Boil  up,  then  put  in  the 
tongue,  and  simmer  with  frequent 
basting  for  three  to  four  hours.  It 
may  be  served  hot,  in  which  case  add 
some  brown  sauce  to  some  of  the 
gravy,  with  a glass  of  claret,  and  salt 
to  taste  ; keep  the  tongue  warm  while 
the  gravy  is  boiled  and  skimmed, 
then  dredge  the  tongue  with  rasp- 
ings and  pour  the  sauce  round 
it.  For  a cold  dish  let  it  cool  in  the 
liquor,  then  skin,  glaze,  and  gar- 
nish in  the  usual  way.  If  thinly  sliced, 
this  is  excellent  for  salad  or  sand- 
wiches ; and  the  remnants  will  make  a 
nice  dish  of  potted  meat,  or  come  in 
for  croquettes,  rissoles,  &c. 

Polish  Buck. — This  is  a peculiar 
dish ; those  who  mayhaveacquired  ataste 
for  Continental  dishes  in  which  sardines 
enter  largely  will  enjoy  it,  but  we  may 
mention  that  filleted  anchovies  may  be 
used  just  in  the  same  way  if  preferred 
to  the  sardines.  Required  : a thick 
slice,  say  an  inch  and  a half,  from  a 
fillet  of  veal,  some  sardines  (the  bone- 
less should  be  used),  fat  bacon,  season- 
ing, onions,  garlic,  milk  and  butter. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Skin  the  meat,  beat  it  with  a steak- 
beater  or  rolling-pin,  then  make  holes  in 
it  with  a wooden  skewer,  three-fourths 
the  depth  of  the  slice.  Cut  bacon  into 
thick  strips  and  sardines  into  thin 
ones ; fill  the  holes,  then  rub  the  meat 
over  with  some  sliced  onion  and  next 
with  a clove  of  garlic  ; sprinkle  with  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  gi-ated  lemon  peel, 
the  same  of  salt,  and  a little  white 
pepper  and  cayenne,  with  a suspicion 
of  ground  mace.  Roll  this  up  sausage 
shape,  tie  it  with  tape,  and  brush  it 
over  with  clarified  butter ; then  lay  it 


in  a stewpan  witli  hot  butter,  until  it 
is  delicately  browned.  Put  in  a gill 
each  of  veal  stock  and  milk,  cover  the 
moat  with  buttered  paper,  and  cook 
gently,  basting  sometimes,  for  two  to 
two  and  a half  hours.  Then  leave  it 
until  cold  ; unbind,  and  serve  in  slices 
as  a breakfast  dish,  garnishing  with 
salad  according  to  taste. 

Reindeer  Tongue.  — Before 
cooking,  proceed  as  follows  : — Put  the 
tongue  in  cold  water  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  leave  it  in  an  airy  situa- 
tion until  dry ; soak  again,  and  repeat 
the  drying  ; again  soak  and  drjf, 
making  three  times  in  all.  Scrape  it, 
and  put  it  on  to  boil  in  cold  water  ; 
bring  very  slowly  to  the  boil,  with 
frequent  skimming,  and  cook  for  three 
hours  or  longer.  Serve  on  a folded 
napkin  and  garnish  with  parsley,  if  for 
a plain  dish  for  breakfast.  For  a more 
elaborate  one,  the  tongue  can  be 
brushed  over  with  aspic,  and  gar- 
nished in  any  of  the  ways  given  for 
Ox  Tongue.  The  remains  of  a tongue 
may  be  minced,  and  served  in  any  of 
the  usual  ways,  or  potted  with  some 


Fig.  66.— Reindeer  Tongue. 


ham  or  bacon ; or,  when  dry,  it  can 
be  grated,  and  used  for  flavouring 
sauces  and  gravies.  A nice  breakfast 
relish  can  be  obtained  by  heating  thin 
slices  of  the  cooked  tongue  in  good 
gravy,  just  to  moisten,  and  serving 
with  grilled  tomatoes  or  tomato  butter, 
or  with  horse-radish  butter.  Cost, 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

Salpicous  in.  Sauce.— This  is 
an  exceedingly  nice  dish,  and  should 
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take  its  name  from  the  sauce ; the  best 
is  supreme,  hut  good  bechamel  or 
veloute,  or  other  kinds  will  do.  Take 
the  remains  of  a fowl  (the  whitest 
part),  some  sweetbread,  tongue,  and 
button  mushrooms ; all  these  must  he 
cooked,  and  there  should  be  equal 
quantities  of  each  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Put  them  in  the  sauce,  enough  to  coat 
them,  and  make  a thick  mince,  and 
when  hot  serve  as  they  are,  with  any 
suitable  garnish.  The  same  mix- 
ture may  be  used  for  filling  little 
vol-au-vents,  &c.  ; and  when  cold, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  sauce,  it 
will  be  firm  enough  to  shape  into  cro- 
quettes, small  rolls,  or  other  forms. 
These  may  be  cooked  in  the  usual 
way,  and  should  be  served  with  a little 
more  sauce.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
gredients named,  truffles  are  added,  or 
good  forcemeat ; all  except  the  truffles 
must  be  in  dice  (that  is  the  feature 
of  this  preparation),  but  the  truffles 
may  be  in  “ chips,”  as  the  trimmings 
from  sliced  trufiSes  are  called.  Again, 
game  may  be  used  instead  of  poultry 
for  a similar  mince.  It  often  happens 
that  portions  of  the  ingredients  re- 
quired are  left  over  from  a dinner ; in 
such  cases  the  dish  is  not  extravagant, 
but  is  somewhat  costly  if  they  are 
purposely  prepared.  F or  an  economical 
variety  of  this,  a small  quantity  of 
cooked  brains  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  sweetbread.  Cost,  variable. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Fried.— Boil  a 
sheep’s  head  in  the  usual  way,  after 
blanching  it,  then  take  the  bones  out, 
and  press  the  head  until  cold.  The 
tongue  and  brains  will  make  a separate 
dish.  Cut  it  into  squares  or  fingers,  and 
coat  with  thick  batter,  or  with  egg  and 
crumbs,  as  preferred;  fry  brown,  dish 
in  a pile,  and  serve  with  vegetables  as 
below.  Boil  young  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  some  cucumber  in  dice,  or  peas  in 
place  of  the  latter.  Cut  the  turnips 
through,  take  the  insides  out,  leaving 
them  like  little  cups ; fill  these  with 
the  peas,  glaze  the  carrots,  and  place 
them  round  the  dish ; some  can  also  be 
put  in  the  centre.  The  meat  should 


he  lightly  fried,  and  well  drained. 
Any  white  sauce  is  suitable,  or  a puree 
of  onions  or  celery  can  be  served  with 
it ; or  a turnip  puree  (using  up  the 
portion  scooped  out)  mixed  with  white 
sauce  may  be  used  {see  Dkessed  Vege- 
tables). Cost  of  head,  about  8d. 
Total  cost,  variable. 

Steak,  Italian  (Beef).— Re- 
quired : steak,  butter,  vegetables,  wine, 
stock,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 
per  pound,  inclusive. 

Take  two  or  three  pounds  of  steak 
from  the  rump  or  fillet — let  it  be  quite 
an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness.  Brown 
it  in  a stewpan  with  two  or  three  ounces 
of  butter,  turning  it  frequently  over  a 
quick  fire.  When  brown  alike  on  both 
sides,  remove  the  steak  to  a baking- 
pan,  with  a tight-fitting  lid  (earthen- 
ware pans  are  always  used  for  this 
purpose  on  the  Continent),  and  fry  two 
medium-sized  onions,  sliced,  a shalot, 
minced,  and  a bunch  of  parsley  in  the 
same  butter.  Add  these  to  the  steak 
in  the  pan.  Add  two  large  wineglass- 
fuls of  port,  and  two  breakfastcup- 
fuls  of  brown  stock,  with  a few  stalks 
of  celery  cut  into  pieces,  two  pickled 
gherkins,  four  or  five  cloves,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Cover  down 
the  lid  tightly,  that  no  steam  may  escape, 
and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  nearly  an 
hour  and  a half,  when  put  in  a turnip 
and  a carrot,  quartered,  and  close  as 
before.  If  the  roots  are  young,  they 
will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.  Cut 
them  into  dice,  and  lay  them  over  the 
top  of  the  steak,  which  should  be 
placed  on  a hot  dish.  Send  to  table 
with  the  gravy  strained  over.  It  may 
be  thickened  slightly. 

Salt  to  taste  should  be  added  when 
the  vegetables  are  put  in  ; a pinch 
may  be  put  in  after  the  meat  has 
cooked  a short  time. 

Another  way. — After  cooking  a beef 
steak  of  a pound  or  so  in  weight,  by 
grilling  or  broiling,  put  it  on  a hot 
dish,  and  glaze  it ; then  pour  round  it 
some  Brown  Italian  Sauce,  and  send 
vegetables  separately  to  table. 

Steak,  Italian,  Veal.  — The 
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meat  may  be  cooked  in  a saute  pan,  or 
wiapped  in  an  oiled  paper  and  grilled, 
and  served  with  White  Itali.vn 
Sauce.  Or  a thick  piece  may  he 
taken  from  a hllut  of  veal,  previously 
braised  or  roasted,  and  reheated  in  the 
sauce,  and  served  with  a garnish  of 
small  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  and  rolls 
of  bacon,  all  separately  cooked. 

Sucking  Pig,  Galantine  of.— 

Hoquired  ; a sucking  pig,  forcemeat, 
seasoning,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 

Bone  a young  pig,  which,  for  this 
purpose,  ought  not  to  bo  more  than 
three  weeks  old.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  at  home,  the  butcher  will  do  it. 
I.ay  it  Hat  on  the  table,  back  down- 
wards, and  spread  on  it  alternate 
layers  of  good  forcemeat,  truffles,  pink 
ham,  tongue,  or  anything  which  will 
look  and  taste  well  when  the  pig  is 
cut  into.  Season  each  la3’er  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  roll  the  pig 
tightly,  binding  it  w’ell  with  tape. 
It  will  be  more  succulent  if  a few 
slices  of  fat  bacon  are  fastened  on  the 
outside.  Wrap  it  in  a pudding-cloth, 
and  simmer  it  gentlj^  in  some  good 
veal  broth,  in  which  may  be  put  the 
bones  of  the  pig,  a large  carrot,  a 
blade  of  mace,  twelve  peppercorns, 
and  some  sweet  herbs.  When  suffi- 
ciently cooked,  let  it  cool  in  its  own 
liquor,  and  when  taken  out,  press  it 
under  a weight,  and  let  it  be  eaten 
cold.  Garnish  the  dish  with  aspic 
jell}',  and  salad,  lemons,  &c.  It  will 
be  easier  to  make  the  galantine  a good 
shape,  if  the  head  be  removed.  This 
will  make  another  dish.  Cost  of  pig, 
uncertain. 

Sucking  Fig,  Galantine  of, 
Superior. — Spread  the  meat  with  a 
laj’er  of  Rich  Veal  Forcemeat,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  dice,  truffles  in  slices, 
and  chopped  ham  alternatelj' ; then 
put  another  laj'er  of  forcemeat.  Finish 
otf  as  above.  Boil  in  stock  to  cover, 
with  other  ingredients,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious recipe  ; add  a gill  of  sherrj',  and 
some  mushrooms  (button  ones  must  be 
used,  the  tinned  ones  do  very  well). 
Press  as  above,  and  garnish  as  follows  ; 


Give  a plain  coat  of  pink  aspic,  and 
sprinkle  it  in  rows  with  chopped 
truffle,  par-sle)',  and  sieved  egg  yolk. 
Pour  more  aspic  over  to  set  these,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  whole  or  sliced  truffles,  and 
blocks  of  aspic,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
parsloj',  or  other  green  garnish.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Sweetbreads,  Calves’.— First 
wash,  them  in  tepid  water,  renewing  it 
as  required,  then  lay'  them  in  cold 
water  to  soak  for  a time.  Put  them  on 
to  blanch  in  cold  water  with  a little  salt 
and  lemon  juice  ; bring  this  to  the  boil, 
and  then  rinse  the  sweetbreads  in  cold 
water.  If  they  are  to  be  braised  or 
stewed,  they  can  be  so  cooked  without 
parboiling,  but  if  to  be  fried,  baked, 
&c.,  they'  must  be  cooked  in  stock 
until  nearly  done,  for  half  an  hour,  or 
more,  according  to  size.  They  should 
then  be  pressed  between  two  flat  tins, 
with  weights  on  the  top,  until  cold, 
when  they  are  ready',  either  for  cook- 
ing whole  or  in  slices.  If  to  be  larded 
for  braising,  &c.,  this  pressing  is 
necessary  also.  In  the  chapter  on 
Hot  Entrees  recipes  are  given  for  the 
more  elaborate  ways  of  serving  sweet- 
breads ; many  can  bo  considerably 
simplified  by'  using  a plainer  sauce,  and 
dispensing  with  expensive  or  trouble- 
some garnish. 

Sweetbreads,  Fried.— The  par- 
boiling process  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  here,  as  the  sweetbreads 
should  require  but  little  further  cook- 
ing. They  must  be  cool  before  pre- 
paring them  for  frying.  This  is  done 
by  fiom'ing,  and  coating  with  Fryino 
Batter,  or  by'  egging  and  crumbing ; 
the  crumbs  should  be  seasoned  with  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  and  cheese,  or 
fine  herbs  can  be  added  to  give  variety, 
or  according  to  the  sauce  which  is  to 
be  served  with  them.  The  fat  must 
be  very  hot,  and  enough  to  cover  them, 
and  a golden  brown  tinge  is  the 
darkest  they  should  acquire.  Fried 
parsley  and  cut  lemo.n  furnish  suffi- 
cient garnish  for  an  ordinary  dish. 
The  sauce  may  be  white  or  brown,  as 
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preferred.  Brown  Sauce,  with  lemon 
juice  to  sharpen  it,  and  a little  sherry 
is  an  excellent  one.  Veal  gravy, 
about  as  thick  as  good  cream,  and 
flavoured  with  sherry  and  lemon,  or 
with  herbal  vinegar,  is  also  very  good ; 
it  should  be  pale  brown  only  ; a little 
glaze  and  extract  of  meat  improve  it, 
but  it  should  not  be  too  strong  of 
either.  About  a saltspoonful  of  the 
extract,  and  a bit  of  glaze  the  size  of 
a cherry,  will  suffice  for  two  to  three 
gills  of  gravy.  Cost,  variable. 

Sweetbreads,  Mock.  — Ee- 

quired ; a pound  and  a quarter  of 
lean,  raw  veal,  half  a pound  of  veal 
kidney  suet,  grated  lemon  peel,  salt 
and  pepper,  stock,  sauce,  bread,  and 
eggs.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd, , exclu.sive 
of  vegetables. 

Mince  the  moat  and  suet ; soak  a 
slice  of  white  bread  in  hot  white  stock ; 
drain  and  beat  it  up  finely,  about  a tea- 
cupful will  be  wanted ; add  the  meat 
and  suet,  and  the  seasoning ; blend 
thoroughly,  mixing  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  gradually.  Then  use  a small 

quantity  of  dry  crumbs,  just  to  shape 
the  mixture,  to  imitate  sweetbreads ; 
coat  them  with  beaten  egg  and  seasoned 
crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  to  a 
delicate  brown.  Then  pour  round 

them  the  stock  from  the  bread,  with  a 
little  more ; cook  them,  with  frequent 
turning,  for  an  hour,  and  add  wliite 
sauce  of  any  kind,  such  as  could  be 
served  with  veal  or  sweetbreads,  to 
make  up  a pint  and  a half  altogether. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with 
fancy  shaped  vegetables,  or  peas,  or 
macaroni. 

Tripe  and  Eggs,  Fricasseed. 

— Eequired  : a pint  of  sauce.  Parsley, 
or  Plain  White,  twelve  ounces  of 
tripe,  four  eggs,  seasoning,  croutons, 
and  vegetables.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.,  according  to  the  sauce. 

The  tripe  should  be  boiled,  and  left 
until  cold,  then  put  in  milk  just  to 
cover  it,  with  a bay  leaf  and  a slice  or 
two  of  onion,  celery,  and  carrot ; when 
it  boils  put  the  tripe  on  a dish,  cover, 
ftnd  keep  it  warm  over  boiHng  water, 


Now  strain  the  milk,  and  use  it  for 
making  the  sauce.  Boil  the  eggs 
hard,  quarter  them  lengthwise,  dish 
them  with  the  tripe,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over.  Prepare  some  oblong 
croutons ; spread  them  with  a Puree 
OE  Onions  or  Celery,  sprinkle  a little 
parsley  over,  and  use  them  for  gar- 
nishing. This  is  a very  good  dish : 
the  bay  leaf  and  vegetables  improve 
the  flavour  of  the  tripe.  Any  white 
meat  may  be  served  thus.  For  a 
richer  dish,  use  a better  sauce,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  any  good  puree 
of  vegetables. 

Tripe  and  Liver,  Fricasseed. 

- — Use  tripe  and  liver,  equal  in  weight ; 
fry  the  liver  in  strips ; cut  some  boiled 
tripe  in  the  same  way,  flour  it,  when 
cold,  and  fry  it  also.  Then  cover  with 
any  good  sauce  of  the  brown  class,  or 
a thick  brown  gravy ; serve  hot,  and 
garnish  with  filed  parsley,  and  little 
heaps  of  fried  onions.  This  is  a 
palatable  combination.  The  triple 
renders  the  liver  more  digestible, 
while  the  liver  gives  piquancy  to  the 
tripe.  Green  Gooseberry  Sauce  may 
be  served  with  this ; Cucumber  Sauce 
or  puree  is  also  suitable.  Cost,  vari- 
able. 

Veal,  Blanquette  of.  — Ee- 
quired : one  pound  of  fillet  of  veal,  half 
a pint  of  sauce,  veloute  or  supreme,  an 
egg,  a lemon,  a truffle,  some  parsley, 
lobster  coral,  and  potato  puree,  stock 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d. 

Skin  a piece  of  meat  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick  ; cut  it  into  rounds  or 
ovals,  then  weigh  the  pieces ; there 
should  be  a pound  after  trimming. 
Cover  them  with  white  stock  No.  9, 
just  warm  ; add  a strip  of  lemon  peel, 
a sprig  of  parsley,  and  some  white 
peppercorns,  and  stew  until  tender. 
Drain,  and  reduce  the  stock  until 
there  is  very  little  left ; add  it  to  the , 
sauce,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
essence  of  nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice. 
Put  in  the  veal,  cover,  and  leave  for 
half-an-hour,  but  it  must  not  simmer. 
The  potatoes  should  be  baked  in  their 
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skins  and  converted  into  a rich  puree, 
(see  IJuEssEi)  Vegetables).  Put  it  in 
a bag  with  a rose  pipe,  and  fonu  a 
border  on  a hot  dish,  then  pour  in  the 
moat  and  sauce ; garnish  with  the 
parsley  and  truffle  chopped,  and 
sprinkle  the  lobster  coral  on  the 
potato.  All  the  garnish  must  he  in 
readiness  ; the  truffle  should  he  heated 
in  stock,  and  the  parsley  scalded,  before 
chopping. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  with  Anchov- 
ies.— ^Itoquired  : veal,  anchovies,  hut- 
tor,  and  seasoning,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Cut  a slice  from  the  thick  part 
of  a fillet  of  veal  (it  .should  he  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness)  ; 
brush  it  with  oil,  and  grill  or  broil  it. 
Put  two  boneless  anchovies  in  a 
mortar,  with  an  equal  bulk  of  chojiped 
parslej',  and  a clove  of  garlic,  minced ; 
grate  in  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and 
pound  well ; then  sieve,  and  mix  with 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Lay  this 
on  the  dish,  and  put  the  meat  on  the 
top.  Serve  cut  lemon  with  it. 

Another  way. — If  a larger  dish  is 
required,  cut  two  steaks,  and  cook 
them  as  described  above.  Prejiare 
just  double  the  quantity  of  anchovies, 
butter,  &c.  When  the  meat  is  done 
lay  the  butter  on  the  dish,  reserving 
part  of  it ; put  one  piece  of  meat  on 
the  dish,  spread  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
butter,  ami  put  the  other  steak  on  tho 
top.  A little  glaze  improves  the  meat. 
Beef-steak  is  excellent  cooked  as 
above,  and  the  meat  is  delicious  when 
cold.  Sauce  and  salad  improve  it. 

Veal,  Fillet  of.  Braised.— 

Eequired  : a fillet  of  veal,  four  ounces  of 
bacon,  a caiTot,  a turni25,  an  onion,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  seasoning  and  stock. 
Cost,  about  Is.  jjer  pound. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a braising  pan 
with  part  of  the  bacon,  sliced ; the 
vegetables,  prepared  by  washing, 
peeling,  and  slicing ; if  at  hand,  add 
a few  celery  stalks  also,  and  a gill  of 
stock  made  from  veal  bones.  Make 
the  meat  firm  and  com^iact  by  binding 


it  with  tape ; lay  it  on  the  bed  of 
vegetables  and  bacon,  and  put  the 
rest  of  the  bacon  on  the  top ; add  a 
few  peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  and 
put  on  the  lid ; simmer  to  reduce  the 
stock,  then  aidd  more  stock  to  half  the 
depth  of  the  meat ; put  some  hot  cin- 
ders in  the  lid  of  the  pan,  and  cook 
gently  for  two  and  a half  or  three 
hours  (for  five  or  six  pounds),  basting 
often.  When  done,  take  the  bacon 
from  the  meat,  drain  the  latter,  and 
put  it  on  a hot  dish  ; strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  it  with  brown  roux  to  make 
it  like  cream  in  consistence,  skimming 
it  all  the  time  it  is  boiling ; season  to 
taste,  and  add,  if  liked,  a little  light 
wine.  If  the  meat  is  not  brown 
enough,  it  can  be  brushed  over  with 
glaze,  and  put  before  the  fire,  or  in  a 
hot  oven,  or  put  back  in  the  pan,  the 
lid  being  replenished  with  fresh 
cinders  while  the  gravy  is  being 
made ; but  if  it  has  been  attended  to, 
it  will  probably  be  brown  enough. 
Pour  the  gravy  round,  and  send  to 
table  very  hot,  with  nicely  cooked 
vegetables  separately  dished. 

Another  way. — Send  the  gravy  sepa- 
rately to  table,  and  round  the  veal 
put  a PuKEE  OF  Endive,  Spinach, 
Sorrel,  Cucu.mber,  Carrots,  or  Mush- 
rooms ; or  green  peas,  young  carrots, 
glazed,  button  mushrooms,  or  small 
tomatoes,  besides  many  other  vege- 
tables can  be  used  whole  in  the  same 
way ; recipes  for  all  will  be  found  in 
later  chaiiters  devoted  to  Vegetables. 

See  that  the  drainer  of  the  pan  is 
kept  very  clean;  if  the  holes  are 
allowed  to  clog,  the  draining  is  re- 
tarded, and  the  meat  will  acquire  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  A bone  or  two, 
or  a strip  of  lean  ham  will  improve 
the  meat ; they  should  be  p>ut  under- 
neath, with  the  vegetables  and  bacon. 

Veal  a la  Ducie.— Required : 
a veal  cutlet  of  a pound,  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  free  from  skin ; it 
should  be  trimmed  to  an  oval  shape  ; 
half  a pound  of  rice,  seasoning,  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per 
pound,  exclusive  of  garnish, 
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Put  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a saute- 
pan,  and  when  hot  lay  the  veal  in ; 
cook  it  for  ten  minutes  to  a pale  brown, 
then  drain  it.  Meanwhile,  wash  the 
rice  (Patna),  put  it  in  fast  boiling 
water  with  a pinch  of  salt  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  and  boil  for 
five  minutes,  then  turn  it  into  a 
colander,  and  pour  plenty  of  cold 
water  over.  Take  a clean  pan,  put  in 
it  half  a pint  of  Chutney  Sauce 
and  the  rice.  In  a second  pan 
put  another  half  pint  of  the  same 
sauce,  and  the  veal ; cook  for  half  an 
hour,  letting  the  contents  of  both  pans 
simmer  only,  and  give  them  an  occa- 
sional shake.  Then  take  a hot  dish, 
spread  the  rice  on  to  cover  it,  make  it 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  then  lay 
the  cutlet  on  the  centre  of  the  rice  ; re- 
duce the  sauce  by  boiling  it  sharply  for 
a few  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
Next,  between  the  edge  of  the  meat 
and  the  rice,  put  the  following  in- 
gredients, which  must  all  be  in  readi- 
ness : little  heaps  of  olive,  minced,  and 
warmed  in  stock ; tiny  tomatoes, 
cooked  whole  in  stock ; and  little 
heaps  of  cooked  ham  and  tongue,  cut 
in  thin  shreds,  and  heated  in  the  same 
way.  Over  the  meat,  put  some 
chopped  parsley  and  a dust  of  coralline 
pepper.  Serve  very  hot. 

Veal  Cake.  — Required  : two 
pounds  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet, 
twelve  ounces  of  streaky  bacon,  a good 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much 
pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  half  as  much  store  sauce,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  grated,  a good 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  a gill  of  veal 
stock,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Cost, 
about  2s.  9d. 

Mince  the  meat  and  bacon  very 
oAiall,  or  pass  through  a machine  ; add 
the  seasoning,  then  the  stock,  and 
work  well  with  the  hand,  just  moisten- 
ing with  cold  water  from  time  to  time. 
Press  firmly  into  a deep  dish  or  tin, 
buttered,  and  tie  a buttered  paper  over. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven,  for  two  to 
two  and  a half  hours.  Turn  out  when 
cold.  This  is  a good  breakfast  dish. 


Useful  also  for  a picnic,  or  for  making 
sandwiches,  &c. 

Veal,  Curried.— Required  : two 
pounds  of  lean  meat,  three  gills  of 
CuKRY  Sauce,  a gill  of  cream,  rice,  and 
lemons.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Cut  the  veal  into  pieces  of  an  inch 
and  a half  square  (any  gristly  portions 
should  be  removed) ; j ust  cover  it  with 
white  stock,  and  cook  very  softly  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  put  it  with  the 
stock  into  the  curry  sauce,  covei’,  and 
cook  until  tender.  Then  add  the 
boiling  cream,  off  the  fire,  with  salt  to 
taste.  Serve  with  rice  round  it,  and 
lemon  in  quarters.  This  is  a very 
mild  and  delicate  curry.  Any  other 
white  meat  can  be  cooked  in  the  same 
way,  which  wiR  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  find  ordinary  cuiries , somewhat 
hot,  as  the  cream  has  a very  softening 
effect.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  altogether,  to  cook  the  veal. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  meat  in  a 
little  hot  fat,  after  frying  an  onion ; 
add  an  apple  and  a tablespoonful  of 
tomato  pulp,  an  ounce  of  curry  paste 
mixed  with  a pint  of  white  stock  (No. 
9),  and  a little  lemon  juice ; put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  cocoanut,  and 
cook  for  an  hour ; add  a teaspoonful 
of  rice  flour  and  a pinch  of  salt,  cook 
for  another  half  hour,  then  sieve  the 
sauce,  and  finish  off  as  usual.  Add  a 
little  more  lemon  juice  at  the  end. 
The  sauce  must  be  skimmed  well  at 
starting ; and  in  place  of  an  apple,  a 
tablespoonful  of  gooseberries  can  be 
used. 

Veal,  Cushion  of.  Braised.— 

Required : veal,  bacon,  vegetables, 

stock,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  pound,  inclusive. 

The  cushion  of  veal,  or  the  noix,  as  it 
is  called  in  French  cookery-books,  is 
simply  that  part  of  the  leg  which  is 
covered  by  the  udder.  It  should  be 
separated  from  the  under-part  of  the 
fillet  with  a sharp  knife,  and  the  udder 
should  be  left  whole,  closely  adhering 
to  the  cushion  in  its  original  position. 
The  sinewj'  parts  may  be  cut  away. 
Take  the  cushion  thus  prepared,  and 
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lard  the  fleshy  portion  evenly  and 
neatly  with  strips  of  fat  bacon.  Butter 
a hraising'-pan,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  a layer  of  sliced  vegetables 
(onions,  carrots,  celery,  and  herbs), 
put  in  the  larded  veal  and  any  bones 
and  trimmings  of  moat  that  may  be  at 
hand,  pour  in  as  much  white  stock 
No.  9 as  will  just  touch  the  surface  of 
the  veal,  and  braise  it  very  gently  over 
a slow  fire.  Butter  a roun<l  of  paper 
to  fit  the  braising-pan,  lay  this  over 
the  meat,  and  cover  tightly  with  the 
lid.  Baste  often,  and  stew  very 
gently ; this  part  of  the  leg  needs 
long  slow  cooking.  When  done,  brown 
the  meat,  skim  and  reduce  the  gravy, 
and  add  a morsel  of  glaze  or  extract  of 
meat  to  it.  tJarnish  the  ilish  with  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  cut  in  any  fancy 
shapes,  and  send  a rich  1’ikee  op 
iSouuEL  or  Srix.vcn  to  table  separately. 
Time,  about  thirty  minutes  per  pound. 

Veal  Cutlet,  Stewed,  a la 
Saglnliurst, — Kequired  : a cutlet, 
ham,  sauce,  bread,  and  seasoning,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Trim  the  cutlet  into  an  ovjil  shape, 
and  saute  it  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  hot 
butter.  Drain  and  lay  it  in  a clean  stew- 
pan  ; pass  the  meat  that  was  cut  from  it 
through  a mincing  machine,  then  pound 
itwith  anequalbulkof  minced  ham,  raw; 
season,  and  stir  in  some  bread  crumbs 
soaked  in  stock,  and  .squeezed  diy; 
there  should  be  a l.irge  table.spoonful  of 
each ; add  some  of  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg, 
and  make  into  tiny  rolls,  like  sausages, 
an  inch  long  ; .saute  the.se  in  the  butter 
also,  for  ten  minutes.  Then  set  aside, 
add  to  the  veal  cutlet  half  a pint  of 
thin  brown  sauce  mixed  with  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  of  the 
grated  rind ; a tcaspoonful  each  of 
mushroom  ketchup  and  tarragon 
vinegar,  and  half  a glass  of  light  wine. 
Stew  gently  for  an  hour,  turning  a 
time  or  two,  and  basting  with  the 
gravy.  Then  lay  the  little  rolls  round 
the  cutlets,  and  give  a quarter  of  an 
hour’s  further  cooking,  keeping  them 
turned  constantly.  Have  a hot  di.sh 
ready,  lay  on  it  a fried  crouton,  the 


size  and  thickness  of  the  cutlet ; put 
the  latter  on,  and  brush  with  glaze ; 
arrange  the  rolls  round,  loaning  on  the 
crouton  ; put  a slice  of  lemon  between 
each,  and  then  boil  up  the  gravy  ; skin, 
and  pour  it  round  the  crouton. 

Veal,  Fricandeau  of.— For 

this  dish — a segment  of  veal,  larded 
and  stewed,  with  bacon,  sliced  vege- 
tables, sweet  herbs,  and  seasonings — • 
we  are  indebted  to  the  age  of  Leo  X. 


Fig.  07.— Fricandeau  of  Veal. 


The  following  recipe  will  be  found 
excellent : — Take  about  three  pounds 
of  the  fat,  fleshy  side  of  a fillet  of  veal, 
of  the  best  quality,  or  a slice  about 
four  inches  thick.  With  one  stroke  of 
the  koife  cut  it  even,  trim  it  into  an 
oblong  or  oval  shape,  then  lard  it 
thickly  .and  evenly  with  thin  strips  of 
fat  bacon.  Slice  two  caiTots,  two 
turnips,  and  two  oipons,  and  put  these 
into  the  centre  of  a stewpan  with  two 
or  three  slices  of  bacon,  the  trimmings 
of  the  meat,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  bay  leaves,  and  a little  white 
pepper.  Put  the  fricandeau  on  the 
vegetables,  and  pour  in  about  a pint 
of  stock.  Cover  the  stewpan  closely, 
and  let  its  contents  come  slowly  to  the 
boil,  then  stew  very  gently  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  till  the  meat 
is  quite  tender.  Baste  frequently  with 
its  liquor.  A short  time  before  it  is 
to  be  served  take  it  up  and  put  it  into 
a well-heated  oven  to  crisp  the  bacon. 
Strain  the  gravy,  skim  the  fat  from  it, 
boil  quickly,  and  add  a little  glaze,  and 
baste  the  flic, andeau  with  it  till  it  looks 
bright  and  glossy.  Serve  with  the  larded 
surface  uppermost,  in  the  centre  of  a 
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PuRKE  of  any  vegetables  that  are  in 
season — Sorrel,  Spinach,  Endive,  As- 
paragus, Peas,  &c.  If  liked,  the  gravy 
maj^  be  simply  strained,  skimmed,  and 
poured  over  the  meat,  and  then  the 
dish  is  fricandeau  with  gravy.  Some- 
times as  a matter  of  economy  the  lean 
part  of  the  best  end  of  a large  neck 
of  veal  is  used  instead  of  the  prime 
part  of  the  leg,  and  does  nearly  as 
well.  Truffles,  mushrooms,  and  arti- 
choke bottoms  may  all  be  served  with 
this  dish.  Time,  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  per  pound,  according  to  thick- 
ness. Add  salt  as  soon  as  the  meat  is 
tender,  not  before.  Cost,  variable. 

Veal,  Haricot.— Required  : veal, 
gravy,  vegetables,  bacon,  forcemeat, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost  of  meat,  about  9d. 
per  pound. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck  of 
veal.  Shorten  the  bones,  and  divide  the 
meat  into  cutlets.  Put  them  into  a stew- 
pan,  pour  over  a pint  of  good  brown 
gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  gently.  Boil 
in  a separate  saucepan  a pint  of  freshly- 
gathered  and  shelled  young  peas,  half 
a pint  of  carrots  and  turnips  cut  into 
fancy  shapes,  a small  cauliflower, 
divided  into  sprigs,  half  a dozen 
young  onions,  a sliced  cucumber,  a cab- 
bage lettuce  cut  into  quarters,  or  any 
other  suitable  vegetables.  Before 
the  haricot  is  served,  put  the  vege- 
tables with  the  veal,  and  let  all 
simmer  gently  together  for  ten 
minutes.  Put  the  veal  on  a dish, 
arrange  the  vegetables  round  it,  and 
garnish  with  Forcemeat  Balls.  Send 
fried  bacon  to  table  on  a separate  dish. 
If  more  convenient,  some  of  these 
vegetables  may  be  omitted,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  kinds 
will  need  to  boil  longer  than  others, 
according  to  their  nature  and  age. 
The  appearance  of  the  veal  will  be 
improved  if  it  is  brightly  browned  in 
hot  fat  before  being  stewed,  and  a 
little  acid  will  improve  its  flavour  for 
many.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal  alone, 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  liquor 
from  the  vegetables  will  make  nice  soup. 

Veal  in  Jelly,— Required  : two 


pounds  of  cooked  veal,  four  eggs,  four 
ounces  of  boiled  ham,  a quarter  pint  of 
freshly  picked  shrimps,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  aspic  jelly,  and  half  a dozen 
veal  sausages  ; garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  4s.  6d. 

Line  a plain,  deep  mould,  round  or 
oval,  with  a thin  layer  of  aspic  ; set  on 
ice,  then  decorate  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  the  ham  in  strips,  some  leaves  of 
chervil,  a few  shrimps,  and  the  white 
of  one  of  the  eggs,  first  boiled  hard,  and 
cut  into  rings  or  thin  shreds.  Set.  this 
with  a little  more  aspic.  Then  fill  the 
mould  up  with  the  rest  of  the  shrimps, 
eggs  in  slices,  veal  in  dice,  the  sausages, 
previously  cooked,  skinned,  and  sliced, 
and  some  chervil  or  parsley.  The 
whole  should  be  put  in  in  layers,  and 
aspic  added,  and  allowed  to  set  after 
each  layer.  Turn  out  when  cold,  and 
garnish  with  watercress,  shrimps,  and 
cut  lemons.  Or  some  savoury  eggs 
(for  which  recipes  are  given  in  a later 
chapter)  may  be  cut  in  halves  and 
placed  round  the  mould,  each  half 
resting  in  a little  bod  of  dressed  salad. 
They  should  be  placed  alternately,  i.e. 
the  white  side,  then  the  inside.  Over 
the  white  a pinch  of  lobster  coral  has 
a pretty  effect ; the  savoury  inside 
needs  no  decoration.  This  is  an 
excellent  dish  for  an  al  fresco  gathering, 
as  it  is  quickly  served,  and  most 
inviting  in  appearance. 

Veal  in  Jelly  (German).— Re- 
quired : a shoulder  of  veal,  some  ham 
and  bacon,  vegetables  and  herbs  of  the 
usual  kinds  for  braised  meat,  a gill  of 
white  wine,  a pint  and  a half  of  v hite 
stock  (use  the  bone,  and  make  this  as 
given  in  stock  No.  9),  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  and  seasoning  to  taste.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

Cut  the  bacon  in  slices  ; make  a bed 
of  it  in  a stewpan  with  the  vegetables ; 
lay  the  meat  on  a board  and  roll  it  up, 
making  it  into  a nice  oval  shape,  then 
tie  and  make  holes  in  it  with  a skewer. 
Cut  the  ham  in  strips  (it  should  be  rather 
fat),  season  these,  and  push  them  in 
the  holes.  Cover  with  a buttered 
paper,  after  laying  the  meat  in  the 
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pan  with  the  liquid  ingredients,  and 
cook  for  three  hours,  basting  now  and 
then  ov(u-  the  piper.  Brown  the  meat 
after  draining  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
IMeanwhilc,  reduce  the  gravy,  and 
skim  it  well ; let  it  cool,  then  remove 
any  fat  and  add  a little  dissolved 
gelatine  in  hot  weather ; strain  it 
through  a cloth  and  colour  it  with 
beetroot  juice  a deep  red.  When  the 
meat  is  cold,  take  off  the  binding,  and 
coat  the  surface  thoroughly  with  the 
jelly,  letting  each  layer  set  before  the 
next  is  added.  Cut  up  any  suridus 
jelly  into  shapes,  and  use  them  with 
slices  of  beetroot  and  lemon,  and 
pickled  I'hcrries  or  plums  for  garnish- 
ing. Other  joints  may  bo  boned,  and 
similarly  treated. 

Veal  in  Tomato  Juice, 
American. — Bequired  : a pound  of 
veal,  small  chops,  or  a large  cutlet  as 
convenient,  half  a pint  of  juice  from 
canned  tomatoes,  some  bacon,  season- 
ing, and  watercress.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Melt  a bit  of  butter  in  a pan,  put 
the  meat  in,  and  turn  it  every  minute 
for  ten  minutes  until  brown,  then  pour 
the  fat  off,  wipe  out  the  pan  and  put 
in  the  tomato  juice  with  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  Lay  the 
veal  in  and  stew  for  twenty  minutes. 
Season  some  small  pieces  of  bacon 
with  jicppcr  and  chopped  herbs,  roll 
them  up,  and  broil  them  until  (u-lsp. 
Put  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  boil  the 
sauce  (juickly  for  a minute  with  a little 
white  thickening,  and  pour  it  over, 
then  lay  the  bacon  round,  with 
watercress  siilad  between. 

Note. — The  exact  time  for  the 
cooking  of  the  meat  can  only  be 
determined  by  its  thickness  and  quality. 
It  may  take  thirty  or  forty  minutes  to 
stow. 

Veal  Olives. — Required  : slices  of 
meat  from  the  fillet,  three  inches  long, 
and  two  wide  ; bacon  cut  in  the  same 
way,  rich  forcemeat,  some  olives,  gravy, 
&c.  Cost,  about  3s.  for  a dish  of  nine. 

The  meat  must  be  thin  ; bat  out  the 
pieces,  put  the  bacon  on,  then  the  force- 
meat [see  Forcemeats)  ; stone  the  olives 


and  put  in  the  hollows  some  chopped 
capers ; lay  one  on  each,  roll  up,  and 
tie  with  thin  twine  or  tape.  Put  them 
into  boiling  veal  stock  to  cover,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  an  hour  very 
slowly.  A'  siiueeze  of  lemon  should  be 
added,  and  the  olives  turned  about  as 
required.  Take  them  up  and  pour  over 
some  thick  Bechamel  to  coat  them 
with ; sprinkle  some  with  lobster 
coral,  others  with  chopped  tarragon, 
chervil,  or  parsley  (a  pinch  only  of 
tarragon,  the  flavour  is  strong),  and 
the  rest  with  truffle.  Reduce  the 
gravy  they  were  cooked  in,  add  a little 
thick  Celery  Puu^e,  or  musliroom, 
artichoke,  or  asparagus  may  be  used, 
then  pour  it  round  the  veal  and 
garnish  with  stoned  olives  or  button 
mushrooms. 

Veal,  Boasted  (a  French 
recipe). — Take  a piece  of  three  or 
four  pounds,  loin,  neck,  or  any  part ; 
lard  it,  and  put  it  in  a marinade  of  oil, 
sliced  onion,  tarragon  and  chervil, 
powdered  mace,  and  vinegar  equal  in 
measure  to  the  oil ; turn  and  baste 
now  and  then,  and  leave  for  six  hours ; 
cover  with  buttered  paper,  roast  and 
baste  with  the  marinade.  Take  the 
paper  off  for  the  meat  to  brown,  make 
gravy  in  the  pan  and  pour  round  the 
meat,  and  send  a sorrel  or  spinach 
puree  to  table  with  it.  If  the  flavour 
is  liked,  some  leaves  of  tarragon  may 
be  put  in  with  the  larding  needle,  as 
well  as  the  bacon,  and  tarragon  sauce 
may  be  served  with  it.  Cost,  variable. 

Veal  Boasted,  with  Sauce 
SuprSme. — Required  : veal,  sauce, 
and  vegetables.  Cost,  varying  with  the 
part  selected,  &c. 

Roast  any  part  of  veal,  to  a pale 
browm.  When  done  pour  the  sauce 
all  round  it.  Heat  some  artichoke 
bottoms ; hollow  them  a little,  and 
fill  up  with  Peas  Puree,  Rich.  Place 
these  round  the  dish,  with  small 
Braised  Carrots  in  between  them. 

If  from  the  neck  or  breast,  the  meat 
may  be  cut  up,  and  dished  round  a 
puree  of  peas,  with  the  artichoke 
bottoms  put  in  a ring  round  the  meat. 
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Iti  this  case,  some  of  the  sauce,  left 
white,  should  he  poured  over  the  meat ; 
and  more,  coloured  a pale  green,  is 
required  for  the  artichoke  bottoms.  It 
should  he  thick,  just  to  coat  them. 
This  is  a very  good  dish,  and  if  the 
meat  is  boned  it  can  be  served  as  an 
entree.  A pint  of  sauce  will  be  wanted 
for  about  two  and  a half  pounds  of 
meat. 

VealRoularde, — Eequired;  veal, 
bacon,  eggs,  gherkins,  bread,  seasoning, 
and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost,  variable, 
according  to  the  garnish,  &c. 

Bone  a breast  of  veal  without  cutting 
the  upper  meat ; beat  it  well  with  a roll- 
ing pin,  then  mix  the  following  ingre- 
dients : half  a pound  each  of  lean  veal 
and  bacon,  passed  through  a sausage 
machine,  a chopped  shalot,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  the  same  of 
capers,  a pinch  each  of  winter  savoury, 
grated  lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pep- 
per, the  same  of  thyme,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread  crumbs,  a pickled 
gherkin  in  strips,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  Spread  this  over  the  veal, 
then  proceed  exactly  as  for  Polish 
Buck,  but  giving  longer  time,  about 
three  hours ; more  if  a large  breast. 
When  ready  to  serve,  the  meat  may 
be  glazed,  or  coated  with  aspic,  after 
trimming  the  ends  of  the  roll.  Gar- 
nish with  fancy  blocks  of  aspic,  and 
little  heaps  of  dressed  salad,  with  some 
olives,  capers,  and  pickled  gherkins, 
cut  into  strips.  This  is  a German 
recipe.  It  is  a good  breakfast  dish, 
plainly  served  ; garnished  as  above,  it 
is  excellent  for  tennis  parties,  &c. 

Directions  for  boning  are  given  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Veal,  with  Chestnuts.  {See 
Beef,  with  Chestxuts).  — Substi- 
tute veal  for  beef,  and  cook  it  by 
braising,  or  lay  it  in  a buttered  saute 
pan,  squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over, 
cover  with  buttered  paper,  and  cook  in 
a moderate  oven.  Then  lay  it  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  coat  it  with  thick 
Bechamel.  Boil  the  chestnuts  until 
both  skins  will  come  off,  then  cover 


with  white  stock,  and  finish  off  as  in 
the  recipe  above  referred  to,  but  add  a 
small  quantity  of  White  Sauce  or 
cream,  or  an  ounce  of  butter,  to  each 
pound.  The  mixture  should  be  coloured 
pink.  Cream  Sauce  is  very  good  with 
this,  and  if  made  thick  it  can  be  used 
for  masking  the  veal. 

Veal  ^ la  Guernsey,  — Ee- 
quired : a fillet  of  veal,  some  sauce, 
and  garnish  as  under.  Cost,  about 
lid.  per  pound,  exclusive  of  sauce,  &c. 

The  meat  may  be  braised  or 
roasted,  as  preferred,  but  must  not 
be  cut  while  hot.  Place  it  on  a 
dish  for  serving,  and  glaze  it  with  pale, 
thin  glaze ; then  put  fancy  shapes 
of  Tomato  Aspic  on  the  top,  with 
Green  Butter  between,  to  form  any 
pretty  design ; put  a rim  of  curled 
green  butter  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
meat,  and  sprinkle  it  with  tomato 
aspic,  chopped  very  small.  Glaze  the 
sides  of  the  meat,  and  put  a border  of 
plainly-dressed  green  salad  all  round, 
with  Tomatoes  a la  Gueunsey  here 
and  there  amongst  it,  and  blocks  of 
yellow  aspic  in  between.  Make 
some  Sauce  a la  Guernsey  (double 
the  quantity  given  in  the  recipe)  ; 
freeze  as  directed,  and  serve  on  a 
separate  dish.  If  more  convenient, 
a shoulder  of  veal  may  be  boned, 
and  substituted  for  the  fillet.  The 
latter  must  be  very  tightly  rolled 
and  bound  after  boning,  or  it  will  lose 
its  shape,  and  be  unsightly  when  cut. 

Veal  a la  Ponsfoote. — Ee- 
quired : two  pounds  of  veal,  breast  oi 
neck,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  a 
dozen  little  onions,  the  same  number 
of  young  carrots  and  turnips,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  three 
tomatoes,  stock  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  of  an  inch 
and  a half  square,  cook  in  the  oil  for  a 
short  time  until  browned  a little,  then 
drain ; lay  in  a stewpan,  with  the 
peeled  onions,  and  scraped  carrots,  the 
tomatoes  in  dice,  herbs,  and  a pint  of 
stock  from  veal  or  chicken  bones  ; cover, 
and  cook  for  an  hour,  then  put  in  the 
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turnips,  and  cook  for  another  hour ; 
add  salt  to  taste,  and  more  stock, 
tliiekoned  with  wliitc  roux,  and  sea- 
soned. Serve  altog;ether  on  a hot 
dish. 

Veal  k la  Ransforde.— Cook 
the  meat  as  above,  hut  instead  of 
putting  carrots  and  turnips  in,  proceed 
as  follows  : — Divide  some  turnips,  scoop 
out  the  halves  ctip-shaped,  cook  them 
carefully,  and  fill  them  with  shredded 
Ciirrot,  separately  cooked,  and  minced 
truIHe,  heated  in  wine  or  stock.  Before 
filling,  the  turnips  should  he  coated 
with  white  sauce.  For  this  dish,  the 
meat  may  be  from  any  part  of  the 
calf. 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed. — Bequired  : a breast  of 
veal,  a sweetbread,  some  forcemeat, 
gravy,  (See.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  some  rich  veal  forcemeat  ; 
add  the  sweetbread,  finely  minced ; 
raise  the  skin,  and  put  the  mix- 
ture >mder,  in  a thin  layer  only  ; 
s 'w  the  edges,  and  put  the  meat 
in  a stewpan.  Four  in  half  a pint  of 
veal  stock  {see  No.  9),  and  any  odds  and 
ends  of  poultry  that  are  available  ; add 
a gill  of  white  wine,  cover  with  a paper 
buttered  on  the  upper  side  ; put  the 
lid  on,  and  cook  tor  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Then  add  some  button  mush- 
rooms and  young  carrots  (failing  these, 
some  old  ones  must  be  cut  to  imitate 
young  ones,  but  then  longer  time  is 
needed) ; cook  until  the  carrots  are 
done,  take  the  meat  up,  and  lay  it  on 
a hot  dish  ; pour  some  thick  Bechamel 
or  Sui'KE.ME  Sauce  over,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  chopped  truffle,  parsley,and  grated 
ham  or  tongue,  in  a pattern.  Keduce 
the  gravy,  season  and  thicken  a little  ; 
pour  it  round,  and  garnish  with  the 
vegetables.  A breast  of  lamb  is  equally 
good  thus  prepared;  peas  can  be  used 
instead  of  carrots. 

Veal,  Fillet  of,  in  Jelly. — 

Eequirod  : a fillet  of  veal,  aspic,  and 
other  garnish,  as  undennentioned.  Cost 
of  meat,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Stuff  a fillet  of  veal,  and  roast  it  well, 
but  keep  it  a pale  brown  only.  The 


shai)e  should  be  compact ; to  ensure 
this,  bind  it  with  broad  tape,  and  tie 
greased  muslin  over  to  protect  the 
stuffing.  After  cooking,  leave  in  a 
cool  place  until  (luito  cold,  then  take 
off  the  tape,  and  coat  the  meat  with 
liquid  aspic ; sprinkle  so  as  to  form 
a pattern,  with  chopped  parsley  and 
sieved  egg  yolk  when  the  jelly  is 
firm,  then  pour  more  jelly  over  to  set 
the  garnish.  Trim  the  meat  round  the 
bottom  fi'om  any  jelly,  put  it  on  a 
clean  dish,  and  garnish  with  the 
following,  placing  them  in  the  order 
named  : — Small  raw  tomatoes,  fancy 
shaped  blocks  of  aspic,  sliced  an  inch 
thick,  beetroot  (cut  with  a small  round, 
crimped  cutter),  and  little  heaps  of 
dressed  green  salad.  Cut  some  eggs, 
boiled  hard,  into  quarters,  and  put 
them  (yolk  side  up)  on  small,  oval  slices 
of  ham  or  tongue ; place  these  about 
the  dish  to  form  an  outer  border,  with 
a little  chopped  aspic  between  the 
slices,  and  serve  for  any  cold  collation, 
as  hall  supper,  or  for  a tennis  or  other 
al  fresco  party. 

Venison,  Hashed,  Plain.— 

various  recipes  given  for  mutton ; or 
make  some  plain  gravy  {see  Gkavy  for 
Hashes),  and  season  and  colour  it 
rather  more  highly  than  for  mutton. 
Heat  the  meat  without  boiling,  and 
serve  in  the  usual  way. 

Venison,  Hashed,  Rich.  — 

Bequired : meat  sauce,  wine,  and  gar- 
nish, as  below.  Cost,  variable,  about 
2s.  6d. 

Make  brown  sauce  No.  2 ; add  a glass 
of  wine  to  a gill  of  strong  mutton 
stock ; pour  this  over  two  pounds  of 
cold  venison  in  neat  slices  ; cover,  and 
leave  for  an  hour  with  a seasoning  of 
nutmeg,  cloves,  and  cayenne.  Then 
put  all  into  the  sauce,  just  enough  to 
cover,  and  when  hot  through  serve. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  croutons,  and 
place  one  on  the  top  with  a plated 
skewer.  Some  cray-fish  or  prawns 
can  also  be  used  for  garnish. 

Another  way.— Use  any  nice  gravy 
or  sauce  given  for  game ; or  make  a 
thickened  gravy  from  stock  No.  If 
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or  17  ; heat  the  meat  in  it,  and  serve 
with  a garnish  of  Glazed  Mushkooms 
or  Fried  Potatoes.  Put  httle  crou- 
tons inbetween,  first  coating  them  with 
glaze  and  melted  jellj’  ; red  or  black 
currant,  or  tomato  will  do. 

Venison,  Jugged.  — Eequired  : 
venison,  a marinade,  stock,  wine,  roux, 
seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  variable. 

Cut  up  the  meat,  and  put  in  a marin- 
ade as  given  for  Eoast  Hake.  For  each 
pound  of  the  meat,  allow  half  a pint  of 
stock  No.  5,  a tahlespoonf  ul  of  red  wine, 
a good  teaspoonful  of  brown  roux,  sea- 
soning, &c.,  as  for  Jugged  Hare. 

Boil  up  the  stock,  put  the  meat  in, 
with  the  seasoning,  &o.  ; cook  until 
tender  in  a jar  set  in  a pot  of  boiling 
water,  or  in  a gentle  oven.  Then  take 
the  meat  out,  and  thicken  the  gravy 
(after  straining)  with  the  roux  ; add 
the  wine  (after  the  gravy  has  boiled 
and  been  skimmed),  then  pour  it  over 
the  meat.  The  marinade  should  be 
added  to  the  stock  for  cooking  the 
venison.  Garnish  with  cut  lemons 
and  small  round  croutons  spread  with 
dissolved  jelly;  red  currant  or  tomato 
can  he  used.  A Cherry  Salad  can  be 
served  with  this;  or  a dish  of  sweet 
pickles  of  any  kind. 

Venison,  Jugged  (Plain).— 

Cut  up  any  part  of  the  meat,  and  sim- 
mer in  some  stock  made  from  venison 
or  mutton  bones ; or  use  stock  No.  5 


if  at  hand ; a few  vegetables,  and  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  with  a clove  or  two, 
and  some  allspice  berries  should  be 
added.  When  tender,  skim,  thicken, 
and  add  salt  to  the  gravy  ; pour  it 
over  the  meat,  on  a hot-water  dish,  if 
possible,  and  serve  with  French  beans, 
or  nicely-cooked  flourj^  potatoes,  and 
currant  jelly.  Cost,  variable. 

Venison  Steaks,  Grilled.— 

The  steaks  should  be  from  the  leg  or 
loin,  and  at  least  an  inch  thick.  Make 
the  gridiron  very  hot,  lay  the  meat  on, 
and  expose  to  fierce  heat  for  a few 
seconds,  to  close  the  pores  on  both 
sides;  then  turn  every  two  minutes, 
and  cook  more  gradually,  for  twenty 
minutes  or  thereabouts.  A little 
pepper  should  be  put  on  the  meat,  but 
no  salt.  The  gridiron  must  be  greased, 
or  the  meat  may  be  oiled.  Have  a 
dish  ready  heated,  and  serve  with  a 
pat  of  butter  only ; or  with  a spoonful 
of  currant  jellj’^  dissolved  in  port ; or 
any  sauce  can  be  served  separately 
(see  recipes  for  the  sauces  to  he  served 
with  game  and  dark  meats).  Some- 
times thin  slices  of  lemon  are  put  on 
the  meat,  towards  the  end  of  the 
cooking,  and  served  with  it.  We 
can  also  recommend  Brown  Sauce, 
flavoured  with  orange  juice,  and  lime 
or  lemon  juice  mixed  ; or  orange  juice 
with  a dash  of  Madeira  or  sherry  will 
be  preferred  by  some.  (See  also  Gravy 
FOB  Venison.)  Cost,  variable. 


COLD  ENTREES. 

Cold  entrees  are  now  very  popular,  and  it  is  likely  that  their  popularity 
will  increase,  for  the  points  in  their  favour  are  many.  The  scope  which 
they  afford  for  variety  and  decoration  is  great,  and  no  dish  will  more 
readily  tempt  the  appetite  in  warm  weather  than  a nicely  prepared  cold 
entree,  while  their  cost  need  not  he  excessive.  In  many  cases,  where 
forethought  holds  sway,  a very  small  quantity  of  meat  or  poultry,  with 
suitable  decorative  media,  and  some  good  sauce,  may  readily  be  trans- 
formed into  a really  dainty  dish  of  this  class.  For,  although  in  the 
concoction  of  cold  entrees,  a number  of  ingredients  are  enumerated,  the 
quantity  of  each  is  sometimes  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  worth  con- 
sideration ; and  it  is  just  the  morsel  of  truffle,  pinch  of  lobster  coral, 
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sprifj  of  flicrvil,  or  an  ounce  or  two  of  savoury  butter,  as  tlie  case  may 
be,  tliat  raises  the  dish  above  the  commouphice,  to  tlie  rank  of  an  entree 
proper. 

The  list  of  dishes  given  under  this  heading  may  seem  somewhat  short ; 
the  reason  for  this  may  be  readily  ex2)lainod  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
selected  by  way  of  illustration  only,  mainly  because,  in  so  many  other 
cliaptcrs,  hosts  of  dishes  etpially  suitable  for  tlie  entree  course  will  be 
found.  Amongst  othei's,  we  may  instance  dressed  fish,  salads  of  .all  sorts 
(the  most  elaborately  dressed  ones),  small  savoury  pastries,  and  iced 
.souffles  of  the  savoury  order;  besides  which,  a number  of  game  and 
poultry  dishes  may  become  entrees  by  the  addition  of  a little  suitable 
garnish  ; while  some  of  the  hot  entrees  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as 
suitable  for  serving  in  the  cold  state,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  what 
may  be  termed  “ decorative  cookery  ; ” garnish  must,  of  course,  bo  added 
at  discretion. 

In  spe.aking  of  the  scope  afforded  by  cold  entrees  for  the  exercise 
of  the  decorative  pow'ers  of  the  cook,  a word  of  warning  on  this 
point  may  not  bo  out  of  place.  Some  err  on  the  side  of  over-elaboration, 
and  it  should  lie  remembered  that  the  dish  it.self  shoidd  always  stand 
out,  so  to  speak,  clearly  from  the  garnish ; whereas,  it  is  sometimes  difficidt 
to  determine  which  is  the  entree  and  which  the  g.arnish.  Then,  every- 
thing which  c.an  be  called  in  .any  way  a concomitant  of  the  dish,  should 
be  eatable.  “ Of  course,  feverybody  knows  that,”  says  the  experienced 
cook.  The  novice  may  not  know  it,  however,  and  we  have  he.ard  so- 
callec’  good  cooks  declare  that  it  does  not  matter  about  the  taste  of 
certain  g.aruishing  media,  notably  aspic,  because  nobody  eats  it.  This 
is  a sweeping  assertion,  and  calcuhated  to  mislead.  As  a matter  of 
fact  m.any  peojde  do  not  cat  aspic,  and  .all  which  comes  under  the  hesid 
of  savoury  jelly,  but  some  do,  and  find  it  very  refreshing  and  pal.atable; 
and  guests  ought  to  be  able  to  assume  safely,  that  suffleient  care  has 
been  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  such  dishes  as  to  render  them 
tit  to  cat ; the  experience  of  many  will,  however,  prove  the  contrary  to 
be  true. 

Wo  would  here  point  out  that  all  the  dishes  we  are  now  dealing  with, 
and  referring  to  as  entrees,  can  be  served  for  b.all  suppers,  al  f resco  gather- 
ings, and  cold  collations  generally ; indeed,  wdienever  a spread  of  pretty 
dishes  is  reejuired.  Others  will  be  found  under  Eggs. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  draw  attention  to  wh.at  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
.advantage  of  cold  entrees,  viz.,  the  facilities  they  afford  for  getting 
some  of  the  dishes  out  of  hand  early  in  the  day.  This,  in  a house 
where  the  cook  works  perluaps  single  - handed,  and  is  inexperienced, 
and  therefore  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  dishing  up,  is 
not  to  be  despised.  The  worry  of  sending  to  table  several  hot  dishes 
in  perfection,  in  r.apid  succession,  is  greater  than  can  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  every  facility  for  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a 
large  dinner ; and  to  reduce  the  hot  dishes  even  by  one,  is  often  quite 
a boon. 

For  the  various  adjuncts  to  cold  entrees,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  index  : the  majority  are  given  under  Garnishes,  Adjuncts  to 
Entrees,  &c.  ; others  are  in  Forcemeats,  Dressed  Yegetables,  &c. 
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Ballotines  of  Hare,  with 
Cherry  Salad.— Required : hare, 
forcemeat,  sauce,  and  garnish,  as  be- 
low. Cost,  variable. 

The  legs  of  a hare  will  make  a small 
dish  ; they  should  he  honed,  then  filled 
with  any  game  forcemeat,  or  with  a puree 
of  foie  gras  or  game ; or  a rich  mushroom 
forcemeat  can  he  used ; it  should  he 
mixed  with  a few  pieces  of  cooked 
sweetbread  or  brains,  if  possible.  The 
legs  should  then  he  sewn  up,  and 
braised  in  stock  for  an  hour  or  more. 
When  cold,  cut  them  into  slices,  and 
mask  with  good  supreme  or  bechamel 
sauce,  or  with  white  chaudfroid  ; let  it 
set,  then  pour  some  liquid  aspic  over  ; 
this  should  he  pale  pink  or  deep  yellow. 
Trim  the  edges  when  firm,  and  dish 
straight  down  a block  of  aspic  cream, 
of  a contrasting  colour — a white  one  if 
pink  aspic  is  used,  or  a pale  green  looks 
pretty.  Put  little  heaps  of  the  cherry 
salad  down  the  sides,  with  blocks  of  aspic 
cream,  or  clear  aspic  jelly  in  between. 

Prepare  a hallotine  of  rabbit  in  the 
same  way.  Or,  if  liked,  either  can  he 
braised,  then  finished  off  in  the  oven, 
and  masked,  with  brown  chaudfroid 
only. 

Ballotines  of  Pheasant  isee 

recipes  under  Forcemeat). — Stuff  the 
legs  of  one  or  more  pheasants  with 
any  rich  forcemeat ; braise  as  above, 
and  when  cold  slice  them,  and  brush 
over  with  thin  glaze;  then  sprinkle 
with  chopped  jeUy,  truffles,  and 
chopped  white  of  egg,  with  here  and 
there  a pinch  of  chopped  chervil  and 
tarragon.  Dish  straight  down  a block 
of  rice,  and  garnish  with  cherry  or 
currant  salad.  Cost,  variable. 

Ballotines  of  Turkey.— Re- 
quired ; turkey,  forcemeat,  stock,  sauce, 
and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Bone  the  legs  of  a turkey,  and  stuff 
them  with  veal  or  herb  forcemeat ; sew 
the  skin  over  to  keep  in  the  farce,  and 
sprinkle  the  outside  with  lemon  juice  ; 
then  tie  up  in  buttered  muslin,  and  boil 
in  white  stock  until  quite  tender. 
When  cold,  take  the  skin  off,  slice 
them,  and  pour  some  white  sauce  over 


— supreme  is  best.  Let  this  set,  then 
garnish  the  top  with  ham  butter,  using 
a bag  with  a leaf  pipe  ; or  take  a rose 
pipe,  and  form  a rose  in  the  centre,  with 
leaves  of  chervil  round  it.  Cut  some 
slices  of  lemon  and  beetroot,  and  divide 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  in  quarters; 
ornament  the  latter  on  the  yolks  with 
ham  butter.  Take  an  aspic  border 
made  in  a fancy  mould  (see  Garnishes)  ; 
arrange  the  slices  of  turkey  on  the  top, 
and  put  between  the  slices  some  of  the 
lemon  and  beetroot.  Put  a dressed 
salad  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the  eggs 
in  a pattern  on  the  top.  Put  more 
lemon  and  beetroot  round  the  base  of 
the  border. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  a border 
of  aspic,  take  one  of  salad  mayon- 
naise in  aspic ; lay  the  meat  on  as 
above,  and  put  a beetroot  salad  in  the 
centre  (supposing  a pale  salad  to  have 
been  used  for  the  mould).  Garnish  the 
base  with  eggs,  lemons,  and  beetroot ; 
or  in  place  of  beetroot,  use  little 
rounds  of  ham  and  tongue,  coated  with 
aspic  or  chaudfroid. 

It  is  very  necessar}'  that  only  young 
birds  be  used  for  the  above,  or  any 
similar  dish. 

Bombay  Creams,  Iced.— Re- 
quired : two  eggs,  a small  tomato,  an 
onion,  a teaspoonful  of  mulligatawny 
paste,  a gill  of  white  stock  (No.  9),  a 
gill  of  whipped  cream,  a teaspoonful 
of  Bombay  chutney,  colouring,  season- 
ing, and  six  ounces  of  any  cooked 
white  meat,  or  poultry.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d. 

Peel  and  mince  the  onion  ; fry  it  in 
hot  butter,  then  drain  ; add  the  pulp  of 
the  tomato,  paste,  stock,  chutney,  with 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  and  grated  lemon 
peel  and  nutmeg.  Cook  until  all  can 
he  passed  through  a hair  sieve ; then 
stir  in  the  sieved  yolks  and  whites  of 
the  eggs,  first  boiled  hard,  the  meat, 
pounded  and  sieved,  or  very  finely 
minced,  and  a little  yellow  colouring. 
Whip  the  cream  stiffly ; add  it  lightly  ; 
then  fill  some  little  paper  cases — round, 
square,  or  oval— using  a bag  and  pipe, 
apd  making  the  mixture  stand  higher 
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than  the  edge  of  the  cases.  Cut  some 
chillies  into  shreds,  and  chop  some 
pistachios  and  French  gherkins  ; 
sprinkle  these  over  the  surface,  and 
s(^t  the  cases  in  an  ice  cave  for  half-an- 
hour,  or  rather  more. 

Bombay  Cutlets,  Iced.— Make 
a mixture  as  for  Bombay  Cueams, 
Iced.  Add  a little  strong  itspic  to  it, 
just  to  set  it  when  cold;  this  can  ho 
tested  by  pouring  some  on  a plate. 
Spread  the  mass  in  a smooth  layer,  on  a 
baking  sheet  with  turned-up  edges,  and 
set  it  bj'  until  cold  and  firm.  Then  cut 
out  with  a cutlet  cutter.  Put  a small 
quantity  of  mayonnaise  in  a cutlet- 
shaped paper  case;  mix  a little  green 
salad  with  it,  then  put  in  one  of  the 
cutlets,  with  more  mayonnaise  on  the 
top.  Proceed  until  all  the  cutlets  are 
used  up,  then  set  the  cases  in  an  ice 
cave  for  half  an  hour ; dish  them  on  a 
lace  paper,  and  garnish  with  green 
salad.  Should  any  difficulty  he  ex- 
perienced in  detaching  the  cutlets  (or 
any  similar  ones)  from  the  tin,  wring  a 
cloth  out  of  hot  water,  and  place  it 
underneath  for  a few  seconds,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  left  long  enough  for 
the  cutlets  to  get  warm  and  run.  Cost, 
about  3s.  per  dozen. 

Bombes  de  Foie  Gras. — Line 
some  bombe  moulds  {see  page  146) 
with  pale  yellow  aspic  ; put  about 
it  some  star  shapes  of  truffle,  rings 
of  white  of  egg,  poached,  and  little 
strips  of  French  gherkin ; set  the 
garnish  with  another  layer  of  aspic ; 
then  put  some  brown  chaudfroid 
sauce  at  the  bottom  of  the  moulds, 
and  fill  up  with  foie  gras  (free  from 
fat),  divided  into  small  pieces,  and 
pour  in  more  aspic  to  set  it.  Turnout 
when  quite  firm,  each  on  to  a cooked 
artichoke  bottom,  coated  with  becha- 
mel, or  coloured  chaudfroid  sauce.  Put 
some  chopped  aspic  and  fancy  slices  of 
truffle  about  the  dish,  with  little  piles 
of  cooked  beetroot  in  dice  shapes.  The 
moulds  should  hold  about  half  a gill. 

Bombes  (or  Darioles)  of 

Game. — Line  bombe,  or  plain  dariole 


moulds  with  tomato  aspic,  thinly ; 
when  set,  put  in  a puree  of  game  (as 
directed  for  Canapes  de  Game  en 
Meringue),  and  pour  more  aspic  over; 
turn  out  when  set,  and  garnish  the 
tops  with  chopped  pale  aspic,  and 
truffles.  Have  some  slices  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  rather  larger  than  the 
moulds ; coat  them  with  sauce,  brown 
chaudfroid  for  choice ; set  a bombe 
on  each,  and  servo  on  a flat  dish,  with 
little  piles  of  red  currants  on  slices  of 
dressed  cucumber  as  garnish.  {See  Red 
Currants,  Spiced,  in  Sweet  Tickles). 
Cost,  variable. 

Canapes  de  Foie  Gras  en 
Meringue. — Required  : custard,  foie 
gras,  eggs,  sauce,  quenelles,  salad,  and 
aspic.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
or  more. 

First  make  a savoury  custard  with 
half  a pint  of  stock  No.  16,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  a pinch  ol 
salt  and  cayenne  {see  Savoury  Cus- 
tards in  Garnishes  for  the  method). 
When  cold  and  set,  cut  it  in  round 
slices,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Cut 
some  foie  gras  in  small  pieces ; 
moisten  it  with  brown  sauce,  and  lay  a 
little  heap  on  each  round  of  custard. 
Then  beat  up  the  whites  of  four  eggs, 
with  a pinch  of  ca3’enne  and  salt ; 
when  stiff,  put  it  over  the  foie  gras  from 
a bag  and  pipe,  sprinkle  with  fried 
crumbs,  and  hold  a heated  salamander 
over  to  lightly  brown  the  surface. 
Put  the  canapes  on  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  more  of  the  custard,  cut  into  fancy 
shapes ; and  some  small  game  or 
chicken  quenelles,  coloured  pink,  and 
little  heaps  of  salad  and  chopped 
aspic. 

The  meringue  should  entirely  cover 
the  custard  rounds  ; and  the  salamander 
should  be  held  a distance  above,  to 
cook  as  well  as  colour  the  meringue ; 
otherwise  it  would  have  a raw  taste. 

Canapes  de  Game  en  Merin- 
gne. — Required  : game,  sauce,  jeUj^, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Make  a puree  of  game  by  mixing 
six  ounces  of  sieved  cooked  game 
(any  kind),  with  a tablespoonful  each 
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of  tomato  conserve  and  brown  sauce, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  red  currant 
jell}\  Proceed  as  above  directed,  but 
coat  with  brown  chaudfroid  sauce 
before  the  meringue  mixture  is  put  on. 
Dish  and  garnish  as  above,  and  sprinkle 
the  tops  with  coralline  pepper. 

Canuelons  of  Beef,  with 
Iced  Sauce. — Required  : beef,  stock, 
sauce,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
varj'ing  with  the  garnish. 

Cut  some  thin  slices  from  a fillet  of 
beef ; bat  them  out  and  stuff  them  with 
any  suitable  forcemeat.  Roll  and  tie 
themup,  and  braise  in  stock;  each  should 
be  in  a little  piece  of  muslin  ; then  leave 
until  cool,  untie,  and  glaze  them.  Set 
them  upright  round  a dish,  and  put 
some  Iced  Sauce  a la  Barbe,  or  other 
kind  preferred,  on  the  top.  It  may  be 
cut  in  a round,  or  some  little  dice 
shapes  may  be  piled  up.  Put  a border 
of  the  same  sauce,  also  in  tiny  dice, 
round  the  base  of  each.  The  centre 
of  the  dish  can  be  filled  up  with  a 
croustade  of  bread,  or  a block  of  rice  ; 
either  must  be  coated  with  chopped 
aspic,  or  with  a nice  vegetable  salad ; 
or  some  artichoke  bottoms,  masked 
with  white  sauce,  and  garnished  with 
little  blocks  of  the  iced  sauce,  can  be 
used. 

Cannelons  of  mutton  can  be  simi- 
larly served ; this  dish  will  suggest 
others  of  the  same  kind. 

Canuelons  of  Veal,  with 
Iced  Sauce. — Prepare  some  small 
cannelons  of  veal  as  above  directed, 
using  rich  mushroom,  veal,  or  other 
forcemeat  preferred.  Roll  and  tie  them 
up,  and  cook  in  white  stock  flavoured 
with  vegetables.  When  cold,  mask 
with  veloute  or  supreme  sauce,  and 
sprinkle  with  alternate  rows  of  sieved 
egg  yolk,  grated  ham  or  tongue,  and 
coralline  pepper.  Serve  with  a tomato 
salad  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  a 
border  of  Iced  Sauce  a la  Barbe  round 
the  salad.  Lay  the  cannelons  on,  or 
round  the  border,  and  garnish  with 
sprigs  of  chervil  and  chopped  aspic. 

Chartreuse  of  Chicken  and 
Tom^lftoes, — Required  : aspic,  toma- 


toes, eggs,  beetroot,  cucumber,  salad,  a 
chicken,  puree,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  to  4s.,  according  to  garnish, 
&c. , and  the  season. 

Line  a plain  Charlotte  mould,  round 
or  oval,  thinly,  with  pale  aspic.  Cut 
ripe  tomatoes  in  thin  slices,  and  use 
them,  together  with  shreds  of  hard- 
boiled  white  of  eggs,  fancy  shapes  of 
beetroot  and  cucumber,  and  chervil 
or  other  green  salad,  for  decorating 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  mould ; 
any  pattern,  according  to  fancj-,  may 
be  formed.  Set  this  garnish  with  a 
second  layer  of  aspic,  and  when  firm, 
fill  up  with  a creamy  puree  of  chicken. 
This  is  to  be  made  with  the  white 
meat  of  a braised  or  boiled  chicken, 
pounded  after  chopping,  then  minced 
with  a little  butter,  seasoned  delicately, 
and  moistened  with  thick  bechamel 
and  cream  ; about  a gill  and  a half  to 
half  a pint  of  chicken  mixture.  The 
whole  should  be  blended  over  ice 
before  it  is  put  in  the  mould,  and  the 
cream  should  be  beaten  until  stiff. 
The  top  should  be  made  level  with  a 
palette  knife,  and  coated  with  more 
aspic  ; and  the  mould  set  in  an  ice 
cave  until  the  contents  will  turn  out 
firmly.  The  garnish  should  consist  of 
small  green  salad,  aspic,  chopped  and 
in  little  blocks  or  leaves,  and  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  that  were  boiled  for 
the  interior  garnish,  together  with 
beetroot  or  cucumber ; and  by  using 
aspic  of  various  colours  the  dish  is 
more  effective.  Any  white  of  egg  left 
over  can  also  be  used  up  ; lemons  are 
a suitable  addition;  or  olives  can  be 
employed.  The  dish  may  be  varied 
to  taste. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Cutlets. — 

These  may  be  simple  or  elaborate, 
economical  or  costly,  just  according  to 
the  kind  of  sauce  used  and  the  garnish 
employed.  The  foundation  is  cold  ham 
and  fowl,  and  white  sauce  to  hold  them 
together.  Cut  thin  slices  of  ham,  lean 
and  mild,  and  see  that  no  gristle  or 
skin  is  left  on  the  fowl.  Dip  the  slices 
in  white  sauce,  and  put  a layer  of  each 
on  a baking  sheet ; first  fowl,  then  ham, 
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then  fowl  again;  put  a layer  of  sauce 
over  all,  and  smooth  it ; then  leave  until 
cold,  when  a cutlet  cutter,  or  an  oval 
cutter  (plain  or  crimped),  should  be 
used  for  stamping  out  the  pieces.  A 
little  more  sauce  should  then  be  spread 
round  the  edges.  A small  piece  of  pipe 
macaroni  will  serve  for  the  bone, 
and  a centre  ornament  of  truffle,  or 
the  skin  of  a pickled  walnut,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lobster  coral  round,  has  a 
pretty  effect ; or  the  simple  addition 
of  some  pickled  gherkins  or  cucumber 
with  the  skin  of  a bright  chilli  or  cap- 
sicum is  not  to  be  despised,  while  even 
a sprinkling  of  chopped  parsley  will 
serve  to  take  off  the  “ bare  look.” 
Remember  that  the  whiter  the  sauce, 
the  nicer  the  cutlets.  These  may  now 
be  di.shed  on  a flat  border  of  Siivoury 
custard,  pink  or  green,  with  a salad 
in  the  middle  ; or  they  can  be  put  in  the 
centre  of  an  aspic  border,  decorated  in 
various  ways  {see  G-ahnishes)  ; then 
some  garnish  should  be  put  outside  the 
border;  this  should  consist  of  the  same 
materials  used  for  the  interior. 

Chicken  Mayonnaise,  in 
Shells. — Required  : chicken,  mayon- 
naise, salad,  and  garnish.  Cost,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  dozen  on  an  average. 

Mix  together  some  minced  cooked 
chicken,  and  mayonnaise  (the  meat 
only  requires  to  be  thickly  coated  with 
the  sauce).  First  put  a little  heap 
of  dressed  salad  in  each  shell ; cover 
with  the  above  mixture,  and  level  the 
surface  with  a knife.  Put  some  fancy 
shapes — as  leaves  or  stars — of  tomato 
aspic  round  the  edge  of  each  shell,  and 
cover  the  centre  with  chopped  truffle 
and  parsley,  or  with  sieved  egg  yolk 
and  cooked  ham  or  tongue,  either 
grated  or  sieved.  Pile  on  a dish 
covered  with  a lace  paper. 

Another  waij. — Mix  the  chicken  with 
pink  mayonnaise  ; smooth  the  surface, 
then  ornament  it  with  ham  butter  and 
green  butter  round  the  edge,  and  put 
a little  pile  of  chopped  capers  and 
beetroot  in  the  middle. 

Chicken  Mayonnaise,  with 
Queiielles,— RecjuLreii  ; qspic,  aspic 


cream,  chicken  as  above,  quenelles, 
and  garnish.  Cost,  variable,  about  4s. 
to  5s. 

Line  a border  mould  thinly  with 
pink  aspic;  when  set,  fill  up  with  yel- 
low aspic  cream,  put  in  a cool  place 
until  firm,  then  turn  out,  and  fill 
the  middle  with  chicken  mayonnaise 
{see  recipe  above).  Make  some  chicken 
quenelles,  moulded ; coat  them  with 
pink  aspic,  and  put  them  round  the 
base  of  the  mould,  and  place  a few  on 
the  top,  intermixed  with  slices  of 
tongue,  cut  in  fancy  shapes ; truffles, 
in  crescents  or  stars ; and  slices  of 
cucumber,  cut  with  a crimped  cutter. 
This  is  a very  effective  dish  if  the 
ingredients  are  tastefully  arranged. 

Coquilles  of  Beef.— Required  : 
beef,  foie  gras,  sauce,  and  garnish,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  dozen. 

Mix  some  braised  or  roasted  beef  with 
a fourth  its  weight  of  foie  gras ; pass 
through  a fine  mincing  machine,  and 
then  moisten  with  brown  sauce  No.  2. 
Take  some  china  or  plated  shells  ; put 
a teaspoonful  of  horse-radish  sauce  in 
each,  fill  up  with  the  beef,  and  level 
the  tops.  Then  coat  them  with  pink 
chaudfroid,  and  garnish  with  horse- 
radish butter  from  a bag  and  pipe,  to 
form  any  pretty  design,  so  that  the 
pink  shows  between. 

Serve  piled  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
lace  paper. 

Coquilles  of  Mutton.  — Re- 
quired : mutton,  mint  sauce,  aspic, 
salad,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  shells. 

Cut  some  lean,  cooked  mutton  into 
dice  shapes.  Mix  some  good  mint  sauce 
with  strong  liquid  aspic ; the  latter 
should  be  twice  the  usual  strength,  then 
equal  measures  of  the  two  can  bo  used. 
Stir  them  together  over  ice  tmtil  on 
the  point  of  setting,  then  pour  into  a 
shallow  mould,  and  set  on  ice  until 
firm,  when  it  must  be  turned  out,  and 
cut  in  dice  the  size  of  the  meat.  Ar- 
range some  cucumber  salad  at  the 
bottom  of  some  shells, as  above  described; 
fill  up  with  the  meat  and  sauce,  and 
pour  aaluci  crqaro  over  all,  Chop  more 
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of  the  sauce,  and  put  a little  heap  in 
the  centre  of  the  cream,  with  tomatoes 
in  little  squares,  dressed  with  oil,  &c., 
as  for  salad,  all  round.  Serve  as  cold 
as  possible.  Braised  meat  is  better 
than  any  other  for  this  dish. 

Cream  of  Chicken  and  Ham. 

— Take  a square  copper  baking-sheet 
with  turned- up  edges,  and  line  it  with 
tomato  aspic.  Mix  a puree  of  ham 
and  chicken  (see  Ham  and  Chicken 
Puree,  Iced),  with  a little  chopped 
parsley ; spread  it  over  the  aspic  when 
set.  Coat  with  more  aspic,  then  set  on 
ice  until  cold.  Garnish  the  top  with 
alternate  rows  of  green  butter  and  egg 
butter,  using  a bag  and  pipe.  Leave  a 
clear  space  between  the  garnish,  so 
that  the  cream  can  be  cut  neatly  into 
squares.  Serve  one  to  each  person. 
They  may  be  on  little  plates,  or  in 
paper  cases.  Garnish  with  chopped 
tomato  aspic,  or  small  salad.  Cost, 
variable. 

Cutlets  in  Aspic  Cream. — 

Required  : seven  or  eight  lamb  cutlets 
(or  veal  can  be  used  in  the  same  way), 
some  sauce,  asparagus  puree,  and  gar- 
nish as  under.  Cost  of  meat,  about 
3s. 

Grill  the  cutlets,  and  leave  them 
until  cold.  Put  a pile  of  iced  aspa- 
ragus puree  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
and  put  the  cutlets  round  it.  Prepare 
some  aspic  cream  (see  Cold  Sauces) 
and  whip  it  over  ice  for  a short  time  ; 
then  ornament  the  cutlets  with  it,  and 
put  some  round  the  base. 

Cutlets  in  Chervil  Cream.— 

For  this,  a piece  of  lamb  or  veal,  either 
roasted  or  braised,  may  be  used.  It 
should  be  left  until  cold  before  it  is 
divided  into  cutlets.  Substitute  chervil 
cream  (see  Cold  Sauces)  for  that  given 
above,  and  use  it  in  the  same  way.  In 
the  centre,  put  some  whole  dressed 
asparagus  (see  Dressed  Vegetables), 
the  best  part  only ; every  bit  of  the 
hard  stalk  must  be  removed.  This 
should  be  placed  in  a border  of  rice, 
high  enough  to  keep  it  in  shape ; the 
cutlets  resting  against  the  border. 


Fancy  slices  of  cut  lemon  and  little 
blocks  of  aspic  should  be  used  as 
garnish.  For  the  rice  border  see 
Garnishes  ; if  preferred,  a border  of 
aspic  can  be  used  in  place  of  rice. 

Cutlets,  with  Queen’s  Own 
Sauce. — Take  as  many  cutlets  as 
may  be  required ; they  may  be  mut- 
ton, lamb,  or  veal,  and  grilled,  fried, 
or  broiled  ; or  braised  meat  is  equally 
good.  Lay  each  singly  in  an  oval 
paper  case,  on  a bed  of  cress  and 
shredded  lettuce,  or  any  other  salad 
preferred ; mask  with  bechamel  or 
supreme  sauce ; then  ornament  the  top 
with  queen’s  own  sauce  (see  page 
112).  Garnish  the  surface  with 
chopped  parsley  and  coralline  pepper ; 
or  the  sauce  maj’’  be  coloured  pink,  and 
sprinkled  with  chopped  truffles.  Cost, 
variable. 

Duckling,  with  Fruit  Salad. 

— Required  : duck,  sauce,  and  garnish, 
as  below.  Cost,  variable,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d. 

The  breast  of  a duck  is  required  for 
this,  and  one  that  has  been  braised  is 
to  be  preferred  to  a roasted  one.  Slice 
it  when  cold,  and  see  that  the  slices 
are  even  in  size.  Dip  each  into  tomato 
sauce,  made  by  mixing  the  pulp  of  a 
ripe  tomato  or  two  jvith  sherry  and 
glaze,  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  glaze  and  a tablespoonful  of 
sherry  to  a gill  of  the  pulp,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  good  brown  stock  or 
gravy,  and  the  same  of  very  strong 
aspic.  Cut  some  pieces  of  pale  aspic, 
a little  larger  than  each  slice  of  duck ; 
lay  one  on  each  when  the  tomato  sauce 
has  become  cold,  then  dish  on  a bed  of 
watercress  salad  straight  down  the 
dish.  In  between  the  slices  put  some 
cherries,  drained  from  the  salad  dress- 
ing, and  cut  in  four,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  chopped  olives. 
Put  a spot  of  white  mayonnaise  on 
each  slice  of  duck,  with  a few  bits  of 
olives  in  the  middle.  More  cherry 
salad  (the  fruit  left  whole),  with  a few 
olives,  complete  the  garnish  for  the 
sides  of  the  dish. 

Another,  way. — Use  orange  salad, 
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both  on  the  top  and  round  the  dish, 
instead  of  chorrios;  cliop  the  fruit  for 
the  top  decoration,  and  leave  the  rest 
in  the  usual  sectional  divisions. 

Escalopes  of  Pigeon  in 
Cases. — I’leparc  as  many  birds  as 
are  required,  by  boning  them  and 
filling  them  with  rich  forcemeat  (an)’ 
suitable).  They  may  then  be  braised 
or  roasted  and  left  to  cool,  when  they 
should  be  cut  in  slices  the  third  of  an 
inch  thick.  Have  ready  some  paper 
cases,  and  jmt  in  each  some  nice  salad, 
one  of  artichoke  bottoms  is  suitable. 
Lay  a slice  of  ijigeon  on  each,  and 
mask  it  with  mayonnaise  or  chopped 
aspic.  If  the  cases  are  square,  put  a 
slice  of  egg  (plover's  are  most  suitable) 
at  each  corner.  Cost,  variable. 

Escalopes  of  Pigeon,  with 
Truffles.  — Prepare  the  cases  as 
above ; mask  the  slices  with  good 
chaudfroid,  pale  i>ink  or  green  ; 
sprinkle  with  chopped  truffle,  and 
cover  with  pale  asjnc.  Pound  the 
escalopes,  in  the  cases,  put  a border 
of  chopped  aspic,  with  little  rings  or 
other  devices  of  truffles,  and  small 
pieces  of  foie  gras  ; the  latter  should 
be  put  in  the  centre  of  some  little 
rings  cut  from  hard-boiled  white  of 
egg.  Cost,  variable. 

'Another  way. — After  the  escalopes 
are  cut  from  birds  that  have  been 
boned,  but  not  stuffed,  spread  them 
with  foie  gras,  then  mask  this 
with  brown  chaudfroid ; when  set, 
sprinkle  pink  aspic,  chopped  into  pea- 
sized  pieces,  all  over  it.  Put  into  the 
cases,  and  garnish  the  edges  with  aspic 
cream,  cut  in  fancy  shapes,  with  here 
and  there  a shred  of  truffle,  and  a 
sprig  of  cress  or  chervil. 

Fillets  of  Beef  in  Jelly. — 

Eequired  : beef,  sauce,  aspic,  cherries, 
and  salad.  Cost,  according  to  garnish. 

Braise  or  grill  some  small  fillets  of 
beef  (see  preceding  chapters) ; leave.them 
until  cold,  then  coat  them  with  brown 
sauce,  mixed  with  strong  aspic,  suf- 
ficient to  set  it ; or  use,  instead,  brown 
stock  No.  16,  mixed  with  dissolved 


gelatine,  about  half  an  ounce  to  three 
gills  of  stock.  When  firm,  cover  the 
fillets  with  chopped  pale  aspic  in  the 
centre ; then  lay  some  glace  cherries 
round  the  edge;  they  should  be  halved. 
Place  the  fillets  in  a row,  overlap])ing, 
down  the  centre  of  a dish,  and  down 
each  side  put  some  nice  green  salad — 
flageolets,  cucumbers,  haricots,  verts, 
&c. — and  garnish  with  more  cherries. 
(See  Chekky  Salad.) 

Fillets  of  Mutton  in  Jelly. 

— Prepare  the  fillets  as  above ; they 
should  be  in  ovals,  cut  from  the  leg  or 
loin.  Dlix  some  chopped  mint  in  the 
aspic  used  for  them,  and  garnish  with 
an  iced  cucumber  purde.  l*ut  cheirics 
about  the  dish,  and  on  the  meat,  as 
above  directed.  Cost,  variable. 

Fillets  of  Mutton  with  Foie 

Gras.— When  the  cooked  fillets  are 
cold,  cut  theirr  round  the  edge,  and  put 
in  some  sieved  foie  gras,  press  them 
together,  and  coat  them  with  brown 
ebaudfroid ; then,  when  set,  with  yellow 
aspic.  Before  the  jelly  sets,  coat  it 
with  chopped  cherries  and  truffles. 
Glace  cherries  are  best  for  the  pur  pose. 
Dish  as  above,  and  garnish  the  sides 
with  Sauce  Vekte.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
4 s.,  for  a dish  of  nine. 

Fowl  a la  Parmesan  in 
Aspic. — Required ; three  ourrees  each 
of  cooked  ham  and  fowl,  two  orrnces  of 
grated  Pannesan  cheese,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Pound  and  sieve  the  fowl  and  ham  ; 
stir  the  cheese  into  a gill  of  creamy 
bechamel  while  hot ; when  cool,  mix  it 
with  the  meat,  then  add  a gill  of  aspic 
mayonnaise,  and  stir  until  it  begins  to 
set.  Have  ready  a plain  mould  lined 
with  pink  aspie,  and  garnished  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  spr  igs  of  chervil, 
cooked  tongue,  and  ham  in  little  rounds, 
chopped  capers  or  gherkins,  and  slices 
of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Set  the  garnish 
with  more  jelly,  fill  up  with  the  cheese 
mixture,  and  pour  jelly  over  the  top. 
Set  in  an  ice  cave  for  an  hour  or  more, 
then  turn  out  and  garnish  with  the 
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same  materials  used  for  ornamenting 
the  mould. 

Ham  and  Chicken  Pur6e, 

Iced. — Mix  together  three  ounces  of 
boiled  chicken,  and  the  same  weight 
of  cooked  ham  ; pass  them  through  a 
mincing  machine,  and  mix  with  them 
a gill  of  liquid  aspic,  and  a gill  of 
whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise  stirred 
together.  Season  with  cayenne  and  a 
pinch  of  salt  •.  colour  a pale  pink,  and 
.stir  over  ice  for  a short  time  ; then  fill 
any  fancy  moulds,  and  freeze  in  an  ice 
cave ; or  pour  into  sandwich  moulds, 
or  a large  plain  mould,  and  cut  into 
small  blocks.  In  either  case,  dish  with 
a border  of  green  salad,  plainly  dressed; 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  pickled 
gherkins,  and  put  small  strips  of  cooked 
ham,  coated  with  pink  chaudfroid,  here 
and  there  about  it.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 
to  2s. 

Ham  and  Veal  Fur6e,  Iced. 

— Required : four  ounces  each  of  cooked 
veal  and  ham,  a gill  of  thick  supreme 
sauce,  half  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a gill 
of  white  stock  No.  9,  firm  enough  to 
set  into  a jelly  when  cold  ; or  aspic 
may  be  used  instead.  Seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.,  ex- 
clusive of  quenelles. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  for  quenelles ; 
add  a little  celery  salt,  cayenne,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg.  Fill  a plain 
border  mould— after  whisking  the  mix- 
ture over  ice — then  freeze  in  an  ice 
cave  for  an  hour  or  more.  Turn  out, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  a rich  vegetable 
salad,  and  garnish  the  top  of  the  mould 
with  quenelles,  masked  with  aspic,  or 
coloured  chaudfroid  sauce. 

Indian  Cutlets. — Remove  the 
white  meat  of  a jmung  chicken  which 
has  been  parboiled  in  white  stock ; 
free  it  from  skin,  then  mince,  and  mix 
it  with  the  following  ingredients : a 
gill  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in 
white  stock  and  beaten  finely ; a salt- 
spoonful  each  of  Nepaul  pepper,  grated 
lemon  peel,  white  pej^per,  chopped 
parsley,  tarragon  and  chervil ; a tea- 
spoonful of  mulligatawny  paste,  the 


yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one,  a gill  of  thick  bechamel,  and  a 
little  salt.  Put  the  mixture  into  but- 
tered cutlet  moulds,  and  poach  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out 
when  cold,  and  coat  them  with  white 
chaudfroid  sauce.  Round  the  edge  of 


Fio.  68. — Cutlet  Mould. 


each  put  some  chopped  pink  aspic, 
mixed  with  clear  mixed  pickles,  finely 
chopped,  and  sprinkle  tiny  strips  of 
red  and  green  capsicums  ov-er  the 
entire  surface.  Dish  the  cutlets  on  a 
border  of  pink  aspic,  and  fill  the  middle 
with  salad.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
per  dish  of  nine  Or  ten,  exclusive  of 
Salad.  « 

Fig.  68  shows  the  shape  of  the 
moulds.  They  are  made  in  copper, 
and  are  very  useful  for  various  kinds 
of  entries  and  made  dishes. 

Lamb  Cutlets  ^ la  Brad- 
leigh. — Required : the  best  end  of  a 
neck  of  lamb,  braised  and  left  until 
cold,  puree,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

Cut  the  lamb  into  neat  pieces,  take 
the  bones  awa}’,  and  coat  the  meat 
with  pale  aspic ; sprinkle  it  with  finely 
chopped  mint.  Dish  in  a circle  over- 
lapping, and  put  some  iced  cucumber 
puree  aU  round  each,  using  a bag  and 
pipe.  A block  of  rice,  or  a croustade, 
may  be  used  to  rest  the  cutlets  against. 
Round  the  base  put  more  of  the 
cucumber  puree,  sprinkled  with  chop- 
ped mint  and  beetroot  in  thin  strips 
or  tiny  dice.  (&e  Plate  III.) 

Lamb  Cutlets  a la  Taunton. 

• — Required : cutlets  as  above,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 
to  3s.  6d. 

Divide  the  meat,  glaze  it,  and  lay 
on  the  glaze,  on  one  side  only,  some 
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star-shaped  pieces  of  cooked  carrot, 
turnip,  beetroot,  and  cucumber ; or 
little  rings,  or  other  devices  will  do. 
Then  pour  pale  aspic  over  to  set  the 
giimish.  Dish  as  above,  and  round 
the  base  put  more  of  the  same  vege- 
tables in  olive  shapes,  mixed  with  any 
nice  salad  dressing.  Garnish  with 
olives  and  capers. 

Small  mutton  can  be  used  just  as 
above  directed. 

Little  Bouch^es  of  Beef  eu 
Chaudfroid. — Required  : half  a 

pound  of  cooked  beef,  a gill  of  brown 
sa\ico.  No.  2,  half  a glass  of  shen-y,  a 
gill  of  stock.  No.  16,  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  French  gelatine.  Cost,  Is.  6d. 
to  2s.,  exclusive  of  salad  and  vegetables. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  for  beef  quenelles ; 
add  a little  pepper  and  nutmeg,  and  a 
few  drops  of  anchovy  essence.  Mix  in 
the  brown  sauce  ; dissolve  the  gelatine 
in  the  stock  and  sherry,  add  it  when 
rather  cool,  then  whip  the  mixture 
over  ice  and  fill  some  little  hotiche 
#ioulds,  using  a bag  and  pipe.  Set 
them  in  an  ice  cave  for  an  hour,  then 
turn  out  and  mask  them  with  brown 
chaudfroid ; put  them  back  to  set, 
then  pour  pink  aspic  over;  return  to 
the  cave  for  a short  time  before  serving. 
Dish  them  on  a border  of  rice,  and  fill 
the  centre  with  a nice  iced  salad.  Serve 
with  dressed  vegetables. 

Little  Timbales  of  Hare.— 

Ecephred : hare,  liver,  kidney,  wine, 
sauce,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  6s.,  according  to  salad 
used,  &c. 

Chop  and  pound  some  cooked  hare  ; 
to  six  ounces  add  the  liver  of  a fowl  or 
the  hare,  and  a sheep’s  kidney,  both 
braised  in  stock,  then  pounded  and 
sieved ; stir  in  a gill  of  good  aspic, 
well  flavoured  with  sherry ; the  same 
measure  of  thick  brown  sauce,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  truffle.  Fill 
some  timbale  moulds  and  set  them  on 
ice ; turn  out,  and  fill  up  the  centres 
with  tomato  aspic  in  little  blocks,  and 
tiny  fried  forcemeat  balls,  coated  with 
chaudfroid  or  aspic,  with  little  sprigs 
of  chervil  or  tarragon  in  the  centre. 


Serve  a salad  of  tomatoes  in  a separate 
dish. 

Mousse  of  Fowl  a la  Lil- 

liugtou. — Substitute  fowl  for  the 
veal  as  above,  then  proceed  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  cooked  ham  or 
tongue  may  be  used  instead  of  cocks’ 
combs  or  sweetbread.  When  turned 
out  of  the  mould,  garnish  with  a let- 
tuce or  cress  salad  and  omit  the  truffles 
and  aspic.  Put  a few  fancy-shaped 
slices  of  ham,  coated  with  aspic,  about 
the  dish. 

Mousse  of  Pheasant. — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  cooked  phea- 
sant, a gill  of  brown  sauce,  the  same 
measure  of  stock  from  the  bones  of  the 
bird,  half  a gill  of  Madeira,  halt  a gill 
of  cream ; garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
variable. 

Skin  and  pound  the  meat,  add  the 
brown  sauce,  rub  through  a sieve  ; mix 
in  the  pheasant  stock — this  must  be 
strong  and  clear,  but  need  not  be 
clarified — whisk  for  a few  minutes,  then 
add  the  cream  and  whisk  again.  Have 
some  little  fancy  moulds,  with  pink 
aspic  to  line  the  bottoms,  and  sprinkle 
them  w’ith  truffle  shreds  and  chopped 
white  of  egg  boiled  hard.  Line  the 
sides  of  the  mould  with  aspic  cream, 
pale  yellow  ; fill  up  with  the  mousse 
mixture,  and  set  on  ice.  When  firm 
turn  out,  and  dish  with  green  salad 
round  each,  and  a cheiTy  salad  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish. 

Mousse  of  Veal  a la  Lil- 
lington. — Required:  three  ounces  of 
cooked  veal,  two  ounces  of  foie  gras, 
half  a pint  of  stock.  No.  6 or  7,  a glass 
of  sherry,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gela- 
tine, a border  of  aspic  cream  {see  Gar- 
nishes), jelly,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  varying  with  the  garnish. 

Line  an  oval  Charlotte  mould  with 
yellow  aspic ; garnish  with  slices  of 
truffle  and  cooked  cocks’  combs ; or 
instead  of  these,  stamp  out  some  sweet- 
bread in  the  same  shapes.  Pound  and 
sieve  the  veal  and  foie  gras ; mix  it 
with  the  stock  and  sherry  in  which 
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the  gelatine  has  been  melted ; then 
stir  in  a tahlespoonful  of  truffle  essence, 
and  whip  the  mixture  until  it  looks 
spongy.  The  stock  should  be  cool 
before  it  is  added  to  the  foie  gras  and 
veal.  Put  it  into  the  prepared  mould; 
pour  more  aspic  over  the  top,  and  set 
in  an  ice  cave,  or  on  ice  until  firm. 
Turn  it  out  on  to  the  oval  border  of 
aspic  cream,  and  put  a few  slices  of 
truffles  and  blocks  of  aspic  round  the 
base. 

Pheasant,  Chaudfroid  of.-- 

Required  : pheasant,  sauce,  foie  gras, 
aspic,  truffle,  and  watercress.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.,  but  variable. 

Take  the  breast  from  a brace  of  roasted 
pheasants ; cut  into  fillets,  and  mask 
them  with  brown  chaudfroid  sauce. 
Place  them  in  a ring  round  a dish. 
Then  pass  some  foie  gras  through  a 
sieve ; mix  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
semi-liquid  aspic,  and  whisk  together  ; 
put  this  mixture  on  the  top  of  the  fillets. 
Next  pour  over  some  white  chaudfroid, 
and  sprinkle  with  chopped  truffle.  Or 
put  a star-shaped  slice  of  truffle  in  the 
centre.  Pill  up  the  dish  with  water- 
cress. 

Pheasant  in  Surprise.— Re- 
quired : a pheasant  pur^e,  tongue,  and 
ham,  aspic,  sauce,  salad,  garnish,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  on  an  average,  from 
4s.  to  5s.,  but  variable. 

Line  a plain  mould  with  yellow  aspic ; 
when  set,  coat  it  with  a garnish  of  foie 
gras  in  thin  slices,  cooked  tongue  and 
pink  ham  in  fancy  shapes,  and  strips  of 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg.  Then  pour 
in  a coating  of  thick  brown  chaud- 
froid. When  set,  fill  up  with  a pur4e 
made  by  mixing  a gill  each  of  brown 
sauce  and  liquid  aspic  with  half  a pint 
of  pounded  cooked  pheasant ; stir  over 
ice  until  it  begins  to  set  before  filling 
the  mould.  Then  smooth  it,  place  the 
mould  in  ice,  and  turn  out  when  firm. 
Round  the  mould  put  a vegetable  salad. 
Sprinkle  a chopped  truffle  and  some 
sieved  egg  yolk  over,  and  serve  as  cold 
as  possible. 

Quails  eu  Chaudfroid.— Re- 


quired : quails,  sauce,  salad,  and  garnish, 
as  belowi  Cost  of  quails,  uncertain. 

Bone  and  stuff  some  quails  [see  recipes 
under  Game),  and  braise  them;  then 
divide  when  cold.  Spread  the  outer 
part  with  brown  sauce,  good  chaud* 
froid,  and  when  firm  garnish  it  with 
green  chaudfroid,  from  a leaf  pipe  dowrf 
the  centre,  and  put  some  white  or  pink 
down  the  aides  from  a smaller  pipe ; 
leave  the  brown  edge  visible  all  round. 
I’he  sauce  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose before  it  sets ; or,  instead  of 
coloured  chaudfroid,  some  thick  may- 
onnaise sauce,  or  whipped  cream 
seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper,  can  be 
used.  Have  ready  some  paper  cases ; 
half  fill  them  with  watercress  salad, 
lay  half  a quail  in  each,  and  put  round 
a flat  dish. 

Quails  with  Foie  Gras.— After 
boning  and  cooking  the  birds  as  above, 
cut  slices  thinly  after  the  birds  have 
become  cold,  and  have  a similar  supply 
of  foie  gras  in  slices.  Lay  these  in 
cases,  one  slice  of  foie  gras  on  the  top 
of  the  quail,  and  garnish  with  chopped 
jelly  of  two  colours,  pale  in  the  centre, 
and  a deep  pink  for  the  edges,  or  vice 
versa.  Salad  can  be  put  in  the  cases, 
as  in  the  above  recipe,  and  should  also 
be  used  for  garnishing  the  dish ; or 
olives,  sliced  beetroot,  and  plovers’ 
eggs  may  be  used  instead. 

Ragout  of  Game  k la  Fii;ich- 

dale.  — Required : four  ounces  of 

cooked  game,  two  ounces  each  of  boiled 
ham,  truffles  and  foie  gras,  all  in  dice 
shapes  ; two  eggs  boiled  hard,  three 
gills  of  stock.  No.  6,  clarified,  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  3s. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a glass  of 
Madeira,  add  it  to  the  stock  and  stir 
in  the  meat,  &c.,  and  the  eggs  in 
strips — whites  only.  The  stock  should 
be  on  the  point  of  setting  when  they 
are  put  in.  Line  some  sandwich 
moulds  with  pink  aspic,  then  put  in 
a layer  of  the  above,  then  more  aspic, 
another  layer  of  the  ragout,  and  aspic 
again  ; five  layers  in  aU.  Turn  them 
out  when  firm ; they  should  be  put  on 
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ice,  or  in  the  cave  for  a short  time. 
Garnish  with  green  salad,  sprinkled 
with  the  egg  yolks,  sieved. 

Stock  No.  7 or  8 may  be  used  in- 
stead of  No.  6 ; in  fact,  any  kind 
suitable  for  clear  soup  answers. 

Supreme  of  Veal  a la  Trego. 

— Required  : nine  or  ten  thin  slices 
from  a fillet  of  veal;  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

The  slices  should  be  about  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a half 
wide,  and  batted  out  evenly  with  a 
wet  knife.  Put  them  on  a buttered 
tin,  sjjrinkle  them  with  lemon  juice 
and  a spoonful  of  white  wine,  then 
pour  a gill  of  white  stock  over,  and 
cook,  covered,  in  a gentle  oven,  for 
five  minutes.  Then  j)ut  a pinch  of 
salt  and  pepper  on  each  fillet,  and  cook 
for  five  or  seven  minutes  more,  '^^'hen 
cold,  mask  with  pink  and  green  chaud- 
froid,  half  of  each,  then  dish  them 
alternately  on  a border  of  aspic — this 
should  be  pale  yellow.  l*ut  a row  of 
the  SJime  aspic,  finely  choj)ped,  between 
the  fillets  where  they  overlap,  and  fill 
up  the  middle  of  the  mould  with  a 
mixed  salad  of  cucumber  and  tomatoes. 
Over  the  centre  surface  spread  some 
mayonnaise ; the  foundation  should  be 
white;  colour  a small  quantity  green 
and  pink,  and  use  for  ornamenting  from 
a bag  and  pipe. 

Supreme  of  Veal  a la  Stock- 
dale. — Cook  the  meat  as  above,  but 
mask  with  pink  chaudfroid  only.  Sieve 
some  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  cut 
the  whites  into  diamonds ; lay  them 
on  the  top  of  the  meat  to  form  a 
pattern,  and  dust  them  over  with 
lobster  coral  or  coralline  pepper..  Coat 
the  surface  of  the  salad  dressing  with 
the  sieved  yolks. 

Sweetbread  Bouch^es  a la 
BtUSSe.  — Required  : aspic  and  other 
garnish,  sweetbread,  ham,  sauce,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  or  more. 

Line  some  little  deep  dariole  moulds 
with  pale  yellow  aspic,  and  sprinkle  it 
with  chopped  parsley  and  chervil,  with 


some  tiny  stars  of  truftle  at  the  bottom. 
Mix  together  some  cooked  sweetbread 
and  ham  in  tiny  dice  shapes;  moisten 
them  with  creamy  bechamel  and  may- 
onnaise in  equal  parts;  fill  up  the 
moulds  and  pour  more  aspic  on  the  top. 
Turn  out  when  set,  and  dish  each 
mould  in  a little  bed  of  “ macedoine 
of  vegetables  ” tossed  in  mayonnaise. 

Sweetbreads  with  Foie  Gras 
in  Aspic.  — Required  : aspic,  foie 
gras,  sweetbread  mixture  as  above,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  vaiiable,  ae- 
cording  to  sweetbreads  used. 

Line  a square  tin,  with  deep  tumed- 
up  edges  with  pale  aspic,  then  cover 
it  with  thin  slices  of  foie  gras ; next 
put  the  mixture  as  given  in  above 
recipe ; then  more  foie  gras ; then 
aspic  again,  making  five  layers  in 
all.  AVhen  set  and  cold,  divide  into 
squares  or  fingers,  and  dish  nicely  in  a 
pile,  with  a garnish  of  chervil  and 
tarragon,  and  fanej'  shapes  of  beetroot 
and  cucumber.  The  part  that  was 
bottom  in  the  mould  should  be  the  top 
in  serving. 

Lamb’s  sweetbread  docs  quite  as 
well  as  calf’s  for  di.shes  of  this  kind. 

Sweetbread  and  Tongue 
Cutlets. — Required : some  thin  slices 
of  cooked  tongue  and  sweetbread, 
thick  white  sauce,  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  vai-j’ing  with  the  gar- 
nish. 

Put  the  slices  together  in  four 
layers,  dipping  them  in  white  sauce ; 
the  top  layer  should  be  tongue,  and 
that  must  be  dipped  in  sauce  on  the 
under  side  only.  Coat  these  with 
very  pale  aspic,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
a star  cut  from  a truffle  or  pickled 
walnut;  put  tiny  shreds  of  tairagon 
round,  and  a leaf  or  two  of  small  cress 
or  chervil.  Eouiid  the  edges  of  the 
cutlets  put  some  pale  aspic,  choppe  d 
small,  and  passed  through  a bag  and 
pipe.  Put  a block  of  rice  down  the 
centre  of  a dish,  and  put  the  cutlets  in 
a row  ovei'lapping.  Garnish  the  dish 
with  olives,  green  salad,  and  prawns; 
or  with  cut  lemons  and  beetroot,  and 
hard-boiled  eggSj  with  blocks  of  a^ic 
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ia  between ; or  put  a cherry  or  cur- 
rant salad  round,  with  little  quenelles 
of  white  meat  on  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
These  should  be  masked  with  chopped 
truffle. 

Timbale  of  Hare,  Iced.— 

Required ; a puree  of  hare,  aspic, 
salad,  eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
3s.  to  3s.  ei 

Line  a timbale  mould  with  aspic, 
flavoured  with  a spoonful  of  dissolved 
currant  or  tomato  jelly;  pink  aspic 
should  be  used,  and  the  colour  should 
be  deep.  Fill  up  with  a puree  of  hare, 
and  set  on  ice  for  a few  hours.  Turn 
out,  and  garnish  with  blocks  of  yellow 
aspic,  and  little  heaps  of  currant  jelly 
which  have  been  on  ice.  In  between 
these  put  some  dressed  salad  and 
stuffed  eggs  in  slices;  coat  the  latter 
with  a puree  made  by  mixing  sieved 
foie  gras  with  brown  sauce.  No.  2, 
and  liquid  aspic,  equal  measures  of 
each,  well  whisked  over  ice  before 
using.  Make  the  hare  puree  in  the 
same  way,  using  cooked  hare  in  place 
of  foie  gras ; but  after  the  puree  is  put 
into  the  mould,  pour  a layer  of  aspic, 
half  an  inch  thick,  over  it,  so  that 
when  turned  out  the  puree  wiU  be 
completely  covered  with  the  jelly. 
Garnish  the  top  of  the  mould  with  the 
ingredients  used  for  the  base,  mixing 
them  so  that  the  colours  contrast 
well. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed,  in  Aspic. 

— Cut  some  plum-shaped  tomatoes  in 
two,  lengthwise,  scoop  out  the  pulp, 
and  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve.  Mix 
aU  that  goes  through  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  sieved  foie  gras.  In  the  toma- 
toes put  a spot  of  mayonnaise,  fill  each 
half  with  the  above  mixture,  place  them 
together  again,  and  put  them  singly 
into  little  oval  paper  cases,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  69,  with  a bed  of  small  salad  at 
the  bottom.  Chop  some  aspic,  put  it 
all  round  the  fruit  to  fill  up  the  cases, 
and  coat  the  top  of  each  tomato  with 
coloured  mayonnaise,  or  a little  pile  of 
Iced  Sauce  a laBarbb  (plainly  frozen, 
not  moulded)  is  better  still.  Cost, 
variable. 


These  may  be  served  at  dinner,  or  for 
ball  suppers,  or  any  outdoor  gather- 
ings. They  must*  be  thoroughly  cold. 
Instead  of  the  puree  given  above,  some 
mince  of  chicken  or  game  may  be  used. 


Fig.  69 Paper  Case. 


and  the  savoury  pates  sold  in  tins 
come  in  for  such  dishes.  Many  potted 
meats  can  be  similarly  utilised. 

Veal  Chaudfroid  a la  Lil- 
lington. — Required : half  a pound  of 
cold  veal,  from  a braised  fillet,  ham, 
vegetables,  aspic,  garnish,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  into  thin  slices,  and 
then  into  ovals ; all  skin  must  be  re- 
moved. Cut  some  ham  into  the  same 
shape,  but  smaller.  Mask  the  veal 
with  white  chaudfroid,  lay  the  ham 
on,  and  mask  that  with  the  same  sauce 
coloured  pink ; sprinkle  the  white 
sauce  with  chopped  truffles  and  capers, 
and  the  pink  with  truffles  and  cooked 
turnips  in  tiny  strips,  or  with  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg.  Toss  a tin  of 
“ macedoine  de  legumes  ” in  mayon- 
naise until  well  coated ; pile  them  in 
the  centre  of  a dish,  and  put  a border 
of  choppetl  aSpic  round.  Dish  the 
meat  on  the  border,  and  put  little 
quenelles  of  veal  or  chicken  round  the 
base ; these  should  be  pink  and  white. 
In  between  them  place  some  rich 
forcemeat  balls,  made  small,  and  mask 
them  with  brown  chaudfroid.  This  is 
done  very  easily  by  holding  them  on  a 
palette  knife  and  pouring  the  sauce 
1 over,  then  laying  them  on  a.  wire  sieve 
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or  pastry  rack  to  set.  Or  they  can  be 
taken  up  on  a fine  skewer,  and  dipped 
in  the  sauce,  then  smoothed  with  a 
knife.  The  first  is  the  better  way. 
The  halls  may  he  fried,  or  stewed  in 
gravy. 

Veal  Cream  in  Jelly.— Re- 
quired ; six  ounces  of  cooked  veal,  two 
ounces  of  cooked  ham,  two  tahlcspoon- 
fiils  of  thick  h6chanicl,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  aspic,  and  the  same  of  whipped 
cream,  a trufile  in  shreds  or  dice,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 
to  3 s. 

Line  a mould  with  aspic,  and  then 
coat  it  entirely  with  cooked  vegetables 
— carrot,  turnip,  beetroot,  cucumber, 
artichoke  bottoms,  &c.  The  shapes 
should  be  as  fanciful  and  varied  as 


possible,  and  the  colours  nicely  ar- 
ranged.  Set  these  with  more  aspic,  then 
make  a puree  of  the  above  ingredients, 
fill  up"  set  on  ice  until  firm,  then  turn 
out  Cut  some  iced  sauce  a la  barbe  into 
dice,  or  any  desired  shape,  and  garnish 
the  top  of  the  mould  ; put  a few  more 
pieces  round  the  base,  with  any  of  the 
vegetables  used  for  the  garnish,  in 
little  heaps,  first  dressing  them  with 
oil,  &c.,  in  the  usual  waj'.  Some  fancy- 
shaped slices  of  lemon  should  divide 
the  vegetables  from  the  iced  sauce. 
A timbale  mould,  or  any  mould  with  a 
sunk  top,  can  be  used.  If  a “sunk 
top  border  mould  ” is  used,  the  centre 
must  be  filled  with  chopped  aspic  after 
it  is  turned  out,  £tnd  this  should  be 
pale  to  contrast  with  the  vegetable 
garnish  in  the  mo\dd. 


JOINTS  AND  PLAIN  MEAT 
DISHES. 


{For  Braised  Meats,  see  Entrees,  Made  Dishes,  and  Removes.) 


GENERAL  HINTS  ON  MEAT. 

The  choice  of  food  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  every 
housekeeper ; much  of  the  requisite  knowledge  involved  in  the  judicious 
selection  of  wholesome  fare,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  what  is  bad  or 
doubtful,  can  result  only  from  practical  experience. 

We  will  first  point  out  the  leading  features  of  good  meat  generally. 
Further  details  of  each  kind  are  given  under  their  respective  headings. 
One  of  the  surest  signs  of  a healthy  animal  is  the  condition  of  the  tongue ; 
this  should  be  plump  and  clear  skinned,  the  fat  at  the  root  being  fairly 
plentiful  and  of  good  colour,  with  no  unpleasant  odour.  A shrivelled 
tongue,  with  rank  smelling  fat,  may  not  indicate  actual  disease,  but  goes 
far  to  disprove  perfection.  Then  the  internals.  These — viz.,  the  heart, 
liver,  kidney,  &c. — furnish  an  equally  reliable  test.  A bright,  clear  kidney, 
with  firm  clear  fat  round  it ; a smooth-looking  liver,  uniform  in  colour, 
and  free  from  blotches  on  the  surface  ; or  a heart,  clear  and  bright-looking, 
are  prominent  signs  of  a healthy  condition.  On  these  points  the  highest 
authoi’ities  are  agreed. 

As  to  the  flesh  itself,  we  must  refer  to  our  remarks  under  the  separate 
headings  for  Beef,  Veal,  &c.  &c.,  for  details;  but  speaking  generally, 
it  should  be  firm,  free  from  flabbiness — i.e.  pleasant  both  to  the  sight  and 
smell — and  when  cooked  should  neither  shrink,  nor  separate  when  cut  to 
any  great  extent.  A certain  loss  of  weight  is  unavoidable,  given  the 
primest  meat  and  the  most  careful  cooking ; we  refer  rather  to  the  dry, 
shrivelled  appearance  of  poor  meat ; whereas  good  meat,  to  use  a homely 
phrase,  will  “plump.”  But  to  ensure  good  results  at  table,  the  great 
thing  is  personal  inspection : one  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
outward  signs  of  good,  indifferent,  and  bad  meat ; and  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation are  many ; while  as  to  the  choice  of  joints,  a so-called  inferior  one 
from  a first-class  animal  is  to  be  preferred  to  a prime  cut  (?)  from  a poor, 
badly-fed  one. 

Meat  should  always  be  himg  up  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  butcher, 
after  careful  wiping  with  a damp  cloth,  then  with  a dry  one.  Kernels, 
marrow,  kidneys,  and  other  parts  which  taint  readily  should  be  removed  ; 
a good  dust  of  pepper,  round  the  shank  bone  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of 
mutton,  or  other  meat,  is  a simple  preservative  ; and  some  flour  should 
be  dredged  all  over.  The  cellar  or  larder  should  be  cool,  airy,  and  dry ; 
damp,  lack  of  ventilation,  or  proximity  to  open  drains  will  render  the 
meat  unwholesome;  and  those  \yho  have  pot  facilities  for  hanging  it 
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must  cither  oat  it  iu  a fresh  condition,  or  get  the  butcher  io  hang  it  for 
tliem. 

Should  a joint  become  tainted,  owing  to  sudden  change  of  temperature 
or  any  other  cause,  the  heat  restorative  is,  we  tliink,  i)ermanganate  of 
potasli— enough  being  added  to  give  the  water  a pink  tinge ; both  must 
be  renewed  until  the  meat  ceases  to  discolour  the  water.  After  this 
treatment,  thorough  drying  is  important,  and  for  baking  or  roasting  the 
meat  must  be  floured. 

With  regard  to  frozen  meat,  now  largely  consumed  in  this  country, 
certain  rules  for  its  treatment  must  be  carefully  followed  by  those  who 
would  serve  it  in  its  best  condition.  Like  fresh  meat,  it  needs  to  be  hung 
for  a time  to  become  tender.  Supposing  a butcher  cuts  up  one  of  these  sheep 
iu  the  morning,  and  it  is  bought  and  cooked  for  the  mid-day  dinner,  the  result 
w'ill  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  meat  cooked  two  to  four  days 
(according  to  the  weather)  later.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  both  in 
hanging  it  before  cooking  and  for  cooking,  that  the  cut  end  must  be 
upw'ards,  or  a good  deal  of  the  juice  will  run  out;  where  two  ends  are 
cut,  as  a loin  or  neck,  the  position  must  be  horizontal.  The  time  required 
is  rather  longer  than  for  home-fed  meat,  as,  after  the  usual  preliminary 
closing  of  the  pores,  the  cooking  should  be  very  slow.  We  may  here 
repeat  the  reminder  to  bring  into  the  kitchen,  a few  hours  before  cooking, 
any  joint,  wdiether  English  or  foreign,  in  cold,  frosty  weather.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  improvement  will  thus  be  effected,  both  in  flavour 
and  the  tender  juicy  condition  of  the  joint.  Frozen  meat  should  not  bo 
floured  during  the  hanging,  it  is  apt  to  turn  sour;  but  it  should  bo 
dredged  with  flour  for  baking  or  roasting.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
stows,  2>ies,  and  iniddings,  on  account  of  its  tenderness;  boiling  is  the 
least  satisfactory  way  of  cooking  it,  and  for  beef  tea  or  mutton  tea,  frozen 
meat  is  not  suitable;  this  is  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Invalid 
Cookery. 

CARVING. 

Tliat  carving  is  an  art  none  can  deny,  but  whether  the  bad  carving  so 
often  met  with  is  really  due,  as  is  sometimes  said,  to  stupidity,  awkward- 
ness, or  laziness,  is  an  open  question.  Practice  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  a good  knife  much  more ; given  both,  no  one  need  carve  badly, 
assuming  that  the  general  principles  are  rightly  understood ; and  these 
are  embodied  in  cutting  fairly,  so  that  the  prime  portions  are  not  dug 
out,  and  the  inferior  ones  left  bodily  on  the  dish ; and  in  the  retention  of 
the  gravy  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  not  possible  to  carve  meat  in  any 
way  without  the  gravy  escaping ; the  point  is  to  avoid  the  hacking  and 
chopping,  which  results  in  a dish  full  of  gravy,  and  dry  chunks  of  meat 
on  everybody’s  plate. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a bad  carver  should  endeavour  to  perfect 
himself  (or  herself,  as  the  case  maybe) ; foremost,  perhaps,  are  the  palpable 
ones  that  meat  has  a very  different  flavour  and  appearance  when  nicely 
carved,  and  that  a good  deal  of  waste  is  prevented.  A joint  cut  fairly 
to  begin  with  can  reappear  a greater  number  of  times  as  a joint 
than  if  spoilt  in  the  first  cutting,  and  fag  ends  only  are  left  upon  the 
dish. 
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Tliere  is,  however,  much  in  custom,  and  with  respect  to  carving,  many 
chefs,  and  others  who  can  speak  authoritatively,  ivrgue  that  the  ordinary 
methods,  even  when  most  carefully  performed,  might  with  advantage  be 
altered.  For  example,  one  writer  points  out  that  a loin  of  mutton  suffers 
by  being  jointed  before  cooking,  and  served  in  chops,  and  advises  that  it 
be  cut  just  as  a saddle,  which  cousists  of  two  loins.  He  asks,  too,  why 
should  not  a leg  be  carved  as  it  is  when  joined  to’  the  loin,  and  served  as 
a haunch?  Perhaps  the  question  with  regard  to  the  homely  neck  cif 
mutton  is  still  more  pertinent.  Why,  it  is  asked,  if  it  is  ruinous  to  a 
neck  of  venison  to  cut  it  in  chops,  should  not  mutton  be  subject  to  the 
same  rule  ? If  one  gains  by  being  cut  saddle-fashion — i.e.  from  end  to 
end — the  other  will  be  the  better.  But  these  points  must  be  left  to  individual 
decision,  and  while  one  might  easily  bring  forward  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  different  methods,  it  is  likely  that  the  majority  will  cling  to 
the  more  familiar  ways.  Therefoi’e,  our  diagrams  for  the  most  part  are 
illustrative  of  the  modes  of  carving  as  generally  practised.  But  as  it 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  everyone  to  meet  with  “ saddles  and  haunches  ” 
in  daily  life,  we  indicate  also  how  the  neck,  loin,  or  leg,  should  be 
dealt  with,  where  the  desire  exists  to  put  into  practice  the  suggested 
alterations. 

BONING. 

On  this  point  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  That 
a boned  joint  goes  farther  is  obvious  to  all.  The  ease  with  which  it  is 
carved,  and  the  fact  that  the  bone  in  the  fresh  state  can  be  utilised  for 
soups,  &c.,  prove  this ; but  there  is  no  denying  a loss  of  flavour  to 
some  extent.  We  urge  the  importance  of  every  housekeeper  making 
herself  proficient  in  the  art  of  boning,  because  we  think  that  the  gain — ■ 
notably  in  the  case  of  a loin  of  mutton— outbalances  any  loss;  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  the  meat  is  as  rich  in  flavour.  But  here, 
again,  opinions  differ.  We  once  knew  a man  who  could  tell,  after  a 
mouthful,  whether  a helping  of  meat  was  from  a boned  joint,  and  his 
palate  was  equally  keen  with  regard  to  fish.  But  for  one  such,  there 
are  scores  who  would  detect  no  difference;  and  in  such  cases,  Avhere 
economy  hds  to  be  studied,  a boned  joint  might  with  advantage  be  served 
for  the  family  dinner.  Besides  the  economy,  a pleasant  change  may  be 
obtained  by  inserting  some  forcemeat  in  place  of  the  bone. 

How  to  acquire  the  art  is  the  question  for  any  who  may  be  disposed 
to  try,  and  here  again  certain  underlying  principles  must  be  understood ; 
briefly,  avoid  hacking  the  meat ; remove  it  with  a clean  cut,  so  to  speak;, 
and  leave  as  little  as  possible  on  the  bones.  If  it  be  true  that  the  nearer 
the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat,  it  is  a mistake  to  leave  the  sweet  meat 
beliiud.  It  is  also  a mistake  to  leave 
on  the  meat  anything  which  would 
be  better  in  the  stock  pot ; paxy  waxy, 
and  other  portions  that  would,  if  70.— Boning  Knife. 

served  with  the  meat,  be  left  upon 

the  plates,  should  all  be  removed ; a little  piece  of  fat  can  be  dexterously 
slipped  in  the  vacant  places. 

A boning  knife,  as  iUnstrated,  ia  a necessity,  and  the  cost  is  trifling. 
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To  attempt  to  bone  with  a table  knife  is  useless.  The  knife  must  be  kept 
close  to  the  bone,  the  point  being  used  carefully  round  corners  and  in 
hollow  parts  to  avoid  cutting  ^he  meat.  Patience  and  care  and  a few 
experiments  will  bring  about  the  desired  results : and  one  practical  lesson, 
if  obtained  only  by  watching  the  butcher  at  a distance,  will  be  a great 
helj). 

Don’t  leave  the  bones  lying  about ; they  rapidly  deteriorate.  Put 
them  on  at  once  with  any  other  odds  and  ends,  and  so  make  the  most  of 
the  entire  joint. 

EXTRACT  OF  MEAT. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  useful  invention  in  connection  with 
the  table  than  the  substance  which  bears  this  name.  First  introduced  as 
invalid  food,  its  use  is  now  fully  recognised  in  the  kitchen,  where  it  comes 
in  handy  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  With  the  few  writers  who  assert  that 
it  is  better  than  fresh  meat  we  do  not  agree  ; but  for  saving  time,  when 
circumstances  do  not  permit  of  due  attention  to  stock  of  the  ordinary  sort, 
or  when  a sauce  or  gravy  is  hardly  as  good  in  colour  or  flavour  as  it 
should  be,  or  for  the  hundred  and  one  dishes  that  may  be  wanted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  then  it  proves  a real  boon.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
many  persons  who  are  prejudiced  against  every  other  sort  of  preserv'ed 
food,  have  no  objection  to  the  use  of  extract  of  meat.  Some,  however, 
while  owning  its  utility,  dislike  what  they  term  the  “ burnt  taste.”  This  is 
often  the  result  of  using  it  in  excess,  a common  error  in  dealing  with 
concentrated  foods  of  all  sorts ; the  fact  should  be  grasped  that  one  pound 
represents  many  pounds  of  meat  in  the  fresh  state.  The  large  jars  are 
much  cheaper  in  proportion  than  the  small  ones;  and  where  it  is  used 
regularly  they  should  be  bought,  as  it  will  keep  well  in  a cool  place.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  question  as  to  whether  extract  of  meat  is  a 
food  proper  or  only  a stimulant ; further  remarks  are  made  on  this  point 
in  a later  chapter;  we  are  here  referring  to  its  usefulness  as  a food 
adjunct,  and  of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

Wlicii  glaze  is  not  handy,  a good  substitute  is  made  from  extract  of 
meat  with  a little  gelatine  and  water.  [See  Glaze.)  The  extract  is  also 
a very  valuable  addition  to  the  traveller’s  store,  since  it  occupies  but  little 
space  ; with  hot  water  a basin  of  soup  is  ready  in  a moment ; or  a satisfy- 
ing snack  is  made  by  spreading  it  on  bread  and  butter.  In  many  small 
savouries  throughout  this  work,  for  which  a spoonful  of  brown  sauce, 
thick  gravy,  or  stock  is  recommended  as  an  ingredient,  should  neither  be 
handy,  by  mixing  a morsel  of  the  extract  with  water,  and  thickening  with 
flour  or  roux,  the  deficiency  is  supplied. 
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MIXED  MEAT  DISHES. 

The  recipes  under  this  heading  are  separately  grouped,  for  several 
reasons.  The  meat  dishes,  many  of  which  are  cheap  and  simple,  are  for 
the  most  part  made  from  mixed  meats,  or  one  recipe  stands  for  several 
more ; thei'efore,  to  place  them  under  any  one  kind  of  meat  would 
considerably  limit  their  sphere  of  usefulness. 


Bread  and  Meat  Baked.— 

Required  : half  a pound  of  stale  bread, 
the  same  weight  of  raw  meat,  four  to 
six  ounces  of  scalded  onions  in  thin 
slices,  salt  and  pepper,  dripping,  and 
water  or  plain  stock.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Grease  a baking  dish,  cut  the  bread 
very  thinly,  spread  with  the  dripping, 
slice  and  season  the  meat,  and  fill  up 
the  dish  alternately,  having  bread  top 
and  bottom,  and  onions  over  the  meat. 
Pour  the  stock  over,  about  half  a pint, 
and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two,  that 
the  bread  may  soak ; then  bake  for  an 
hour  or  two : it  depends  on  the  kind 
of  meat.  Cover  the  dish  for  three 
parts  of  the  time  it  is  in  the  oven,  then 
uncover  for  the  surface  to  brown  and 
crisp  nicely. 

Many  children  would  enjoy  a diriner 
of  this  in  preference  to  roast  meat. 
The  remains  of  a dish  of  cooked  rice 
or  macaroni  can  be  used  up  in  it, 
allowing  more  stock  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity. 

Bread  and  Meat  Steamed.— 

Required  : equal  weights  of  bread  and 
meat,  or  liver  and  bacon  in  place  of 
meat.  For  half  a pound  of  each,  re- 
quired also  an  ounce  of  shredded  suet, 
or  beef  marrow,  seasoning,  and  a gill 
of  stock,  one  egg,  and  a small  onion. 
Cost,  fid.  or  8d. 

Use  a basin  instead  of  a dish  ; make 
this  as  directed  above,  and  pour  the 
egg  and  stock  over  last.  The  suet  or 
marrow  takes  the  place  of  the  dripping. 
Steam  it  for  four  hours,  as  directed  for 
Puddings.  If  the  full  time  cannot  be 
given  for  steaming  this,  some  other  fat 
must  take  the  place  of  the  suet ; three 
hours  will  do  if  marrow  or  dripping  be 
used.  The  outside  fat  of  a cooked  piece 

L* 


of  baked  meat  will  do  for  this  and 
similar  dishes ; it  should  be  cut  up  very 
small,  and  used  like  suet. 

Heart  Roasted  in  a Sauce- 
pan.— Prepare  the  heart  in  the  usual 
way — it  may  be  stuffed  or  plain — then 
dry  it  well  by  rolling  it  in  flour.  Put 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  dripping 
in  an  iron  saucepan  ; when  hot,  lay 
the  heart  in  and  baste  it  for  several 
minutes ; on  this  its  tenderness,  or 
otherwise,  mainly  depends.  Then 
grease  a thick  sheet  of  paper  and  put 
over  it ; put  the  lid  on  and  cook 
gently,  allowing  about  the  same  time 
as  for  roasting,  or  rather  longer  ; baste 
often,  over  the  paper.  When  done, 
take  the  paper  off,  and  put  the  heart 
on  a hot  dish  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a 
minute  and  pour  round  it  some  sauce 
or  gravy.  During  the  cooking,  ti  e 
heart  must  be  turned  about  every 
twenty  minutes,  that  it  may  be  evenly 
browned. 

This  is  a useful  method  of  cooking, 
when  it  is  inconvenient  to  heat  an 
oven,  or  make  up  a fii'e  for  roasting, 
as  only  just  enough  heat  is  requirccl 
to  keep  the  fat  hot.  Cost,  variable. 

Heart  with  Digestive  Sauce. 

— Required : a heart  (pig’s,  lamb’s, 
sheep’s,  or  calf’s),  half  a pint  of  Diges- 
tive Sauce,  and  some  stuffing  and  stock, 
or  liquor  from  boiled  meat.  Cost, 
variable. 

Cook  the  heart  by  boiling  in  stock 
until  almost  done ; or  follow  the 
directions  given  for  Heaet  Roasted 
IN  A Saucepan  ; then  take  it  up  and 
slice  it ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the 
sauce,  add  a gill  of  stock  (No.  1 or  2), 
cover,  and  leave  for  half  an  hour, 
below  boiling  point.  When  ready, 
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put  on  a very  hot  dish,  with  a ring  of 
fried  onions  and  ajjples  round  it,  or  an 
onion  or  celery  puree.  Tiie  forecniesit 
may  he  “ plain  veal.”  If  boiled,  tie 
the  heart  in  muslin  or  a thin  cloth  ; if 
roasted,  tie  a piece  of  greased  muslin 
over  it. 

INlany  other  sauces  may  be  used  in 
just  the  .same  way. 

Hotch  Fotch  (Cheap  and 
Good).  —Required:  the  scrag  end  of 
a neck  of  mutton,  say  two  pounds,  an 
ox  foot,  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  a 
large  carrot,  an  onion  or  two,  a small 
cabbage,  and  a pound  of  dried  green 
pe.as,  or  split  yellow  peas.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

l’rep:ire  the  meat  by  washing  and 
cutting  it  up  ; the  foot  may  he  bought 
at  the  tripe  shop.s  ; cut  it  up  and  put 
it  with  the  mutton  and  cold  water; 
bring  to  the  boil,  add  the  sliced  vege- 
tables and  a little  popper  ; cook  gently 
in  a covered  jar  for  three  hours,  then 
add  the  ciibbage,  boiled  separately  for 
a few  minutes,  drained  and  .shre,hli!d. 
Give  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  further 
cooking,  then  se;ison  to  taste,  and  stir 
in  the  peas,  which  should  be  cooked  in 
another  vessel.  Refore  adding  the 
peas,  draw  out  the  bones  from  the 
mutton  and  the  foot. 

Anothci'  way. — Use  boiled  lentils 
instead  of  peas,  either  plain  or  curried  ; 
the  latter  make  a savoury  hotch  potch, 
very  acceptable  on  a cold  da)-. 

Kidneys  Roasted  in  a Sauce- 
pan.— Take  two  o.x  kidneys,  or  three 
or  four  pigs’  kidneys,  and  after  washing 
and  drying,  flour  them  well,  and  pro- 
ceed as  directed  for  heart,  on  page  289. 
Be  sure  that  the  cooking  is  slow.  Give 
beef  kidneys  about  forty  minutes  ; 
pork,  being  smaller,  will  be  done  in 
less  time.  Serve  with  gravy  or  sauce, 
with  a dish  of  fried  or  stewed  onions  or 
any  other  vegetables.  Cost,  variable. 

Liver,  Moulded.— A breakfast 
dish.  Required  : half  a pound  of  fat 
pork,  two  pounds  of  calf’s  or  sheep’s 
liver,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  bread 
crumbs,  a raw  egg,  a dessertspoonful 


of  salt,  a chopped  onion,  a tablespoon- 
fill  each  of  brown  sauce  and  tomato 
pulp,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a salt-  % 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  half  ff 
the  measure  of  ground  cloves  and  I 
nutmeg,  and  a little  cayenne  to  taste.  p 
C’o.st,  about  2s.  2d.  w 

Bass  the  meat  and  onion  through  a 
sausage  machine,  add  the  crumbs  and 
sauce,  mix  well;  put  in  the  seasoning, 
which  should  be  blended  first  in  the 
dry  state.  Press  the  mass  firmly  into 
a buttered  mould,  with  a lid,  and 
steam  it  for  a couple  of  hours.  As 
soon  as  done  take  the  lid  off  : turn  out 
when  cold,  and  garnish  with  cress,  « 
parsley,  celery  or  beet  leaves,  nastur-  il 
tium  leaves,  or  anything  of  an  equally  V 
simple  kind.  Salad  should  bo  served  ■ 
with  it.  R 

The  egg  should  be  beaten  and  ||j 
strained  before  adding  it ; it  should  be  H 
mixed  in  last  of  all.  Pickled  pork  V 
may  be  usi'd,  or  bacon  instead  of  fresh  S 
meat,  then  the  salt  must  be  decreased.  1 

Meat  in  a Mask.— This  is  a I 
simple  and  good  way  of  heating  a cold 
joint  from  any  animal.  Some  mashed 
potatoes  must  be  prepared,  with  which  ! 
the  meat  is  to  be  covered  until  even  in  , 
shape  ; a knife  should  be  dipped  in  hot 
water  for  smoothing  the  surface  If  ' 

brushed  over  with  beaten  egg  it  will  j’  i 

look  nicer,  or  it  maj'^  be  dredged  with 
raspings.  A quick  oven  is  needed, 
and  as  soon  as  hot  through  and  brown,  ‘ 
the  meat  is  ready.  Gravy  or  sauce  j 

should  bo  served  with  it.  Cost,  vari-  ! 

able,  according  to  circumstances. 

Discretion  is  needed  in  preparing 
this.  If  the  joint  is  large  and  under-  j 
done,  the  potato  covering  may  be  thick ; 
hut  a small  joint,  well  cooked,  must  be  j' 

thinly  coated,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  -li 

expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  oven  longer  J' 

than  may  be  necessary.  If  their  'j 

flavour  is  liked,  a layer  of  cooked  h 

onions,  sliced,  can  be  put  underneath  ,j] 

the  potatoes  ; this  wiU  improve  a piece  tji 

of  pork,  and  sage  is  a suitable  addition.  n‘ 

The  remains  of  a tureen  of  sauce  can  F 

be  used  up  on  the  toj)  of  the  meat  r 

under  the  potatoes.  f ; 
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Meat  with  Macaroni.— It 

sometimes  happens  that  the  centre  of 
a joint  is  found  to  he  insufficiently 
cooked,  and  some  way  of  re-heating, 
other  than  mincing  or  hashing,  &c., 
would  be  welcomed.  In  such  a case 
we  advise  a trial  of  this  dish.  Sup- 
posing the  meat  to  be  mutton  or  veal, 
say  the  fillet,  about  a pound  or  rather 
more.  Put  it  on  a plate,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  pepper  and  chopped  herbs ; 
pour  over  a gill  of  stock  and  cover  it 
for  a short  time.  This  will  give  it 
flavour  and  prevent  dryness.  Have 
for  it  a deep  dish,  grease  it,  dredge  it 
bottom  and  sides  with  bread  crumbs. 
Boil  some  macaroni  until  half  cooked, 
quantity  according  to  taste — about  half 
a pound  will  do.  Make  a good  supply 
of  plain  forcemeat — a little  onion 
should  be  added  if  for  mutton — and  put 
it  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish ; 
then  line  the  dish  with  a few  slices 
of  ham  or  bacon,  cooked.  Put  in  the 
piece  of  meat,  place  a few  more  slices  of 
bacon  over,  then  another  layer  of  force- 
meat. Cover  the  dish,  and  set  in  a tin 
of  hot  water  in  a moderate  oven  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  take  away  the  tin, 
and  give  it  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  thereabouts.  While  this  is 
cooking,  finish  the  macaroni  in  stock 
or  sauce.  (See  Brown  Macaroni.) 
Turn  the  moulded  meat  on  a hot 
dish  and  put  the  macaroni  all  round  it. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  dish  be  but 
little  larger  than  the  meat.  The  latter 
should  touch  the  bacon ; if  a space  is 
left  between  it  will  not  turn  out  so 
nicely.  The  forcemeat  must  he  free 
from  suet.  Cost,  variable. 

Meat  with  Spinach  and 
Batter. — Eequired  : a pound  of 

steak,  a dish  of  spinach,  and  a pint  of 
batter  made  as  if  for  Yorkshire 
Pudding.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Cook  the  steak  in  the  usual  way 
by  broiling,  grilling,  &c.,  or  stew  it. 
After  cooking  and  pressing  the  spinach, 
put  it  on  a plate,  and  cut  up  the  steak  ; 
lay  the  pieces  on  and  pour  the  gravy 
over.  Bake  the  pudding  batter  in  a 
round  tin,  and  cut  it  in  four  pieces ; 


lay  these  on  the  meat  in  their  original 
form,  and  serve  with  more  gravy. 

This  can  be  varied  by  using  various 
sorts  of  meat ; and  cabbage,  turnip) 
tops,  or  other  green  vegetables.  The 
batter,  if  preferred  savoury,  should 
be  made  by  one  of  the  recipes  given 
for  Savoury  Batter  Puddings. 

Meat  with  Vegetables  and 
Slice. — Required : half  a pound  of 
rice,  two  piounds  of  meat,  a carrot,  a 
turnip,  an  onion,  and  a few  stalks  of 
celery,  seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

The  meat  may  be  any  kind,  and 
from  any  lean  part  of  the  animal : 
it  should  be  cut  upi  and  stewed  with 
the  sliced  vegetables  and  some  gravy 
(see  Gravy  for  Stews),  then  thickened 
and  seasoned  with  a teaspjoonful  of 
curry  powder  and  a little  pepipier  and 
chopped  herbs.  Boil  the  rice  bp'  the 
directions  for  Saffron  Rice,  and  serve 
in  a pile,  the  rice  over  the  meat,  &o. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  fried  onions 
and  fried  parsley.  This  is  very 
savoury,  and  generally  liked. 

Mixed  Meat  Stew.— Required: 
half  a pound  each  of  lean  pork, 
mutton,  and  beef  kidney ; three 
pounds  of  potatoes  and  a pound  and 
a half  of  onions,  seasoning  and  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  and  kidney  up,  slice 
the  vegetables,  put  onions  at  the 
bottom  of  a saucepan,  then  meat,  then 
potatoes,  and  so  on  until  full,  having- 
onions  at  the  top.  Season  each  layer 
and  pour  half  a pint  of  water  over. 
Cook  slowly  for  three  hours  ; or  if  the 
vegetables  are  parboiled  first,  two 
hours  will  do.  Shake  often  to  prevent 
burning. 

Herbs  may  be  added,  or  a spoonful 
of  ketchup,  or  a mushroom  or  two 
when  they  are  plentiful.  Instead  of 
pork,  lean  ham  or  bacon,  cut  into  strips, 
can  be  used ; and  veal  is  nice  in  place 
of  mutton.  Some  sheep’s  feet,  boiled 
separately  until  nearly  done,  or  the 
remains  of  cooked  calf’s  or  ox  feet, 
will  he  a valuable  addition.  This  may 
be  said  of  any  sort  of  gelatinous  meat ; 
it  gives  bcdy  to  the  gravy. 
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Potato  Pasty. — This  is  a very 
economical  dish.  To  make  it  properly, 
a pasty-pan  must  be  procured  which 
has  a well-fitting  perforated  plate,  and 
a valve-pipe  to  screw  on.  This  can 
ho  had  of  almo.st  any  ironmonger,  and 
will  cost  from  3s.  to  5s.  The  meat, 
seasoning,  and  gravy  are  put  into  the 
lower  part.  The  plate  is  then  laid  on 
the  meat,  the  valve-pipe  screwed  on, 
and  mashed  potatoes  spread  equally  on 
the  toj).  The  pasty  .should  be  baked 
in  a moderate  oven  and  sent  to  table 
in  the  same  tin  in  which  it  is  baked, 
which  should  have  a neatly-folded 
napkin  pinned  round  it.  The  cover 
should  :iot  be  removed  until  the  meat 
is  to  be  served,  and  an  empty  dish 
should  be  placed  in  readiness  for  it. 
If  properly  baked,  the  potatoes  will  be 
nicely  browned,  and  will  be  flavoured 
like  the  meat.  The  contents  of  this 
pasty  may  be  varied  indefinitely.  Glut- 
ton or  veal  cutlets,  pork  chops,  chickens 
or  rabbits  cut  into  neat  joints,  or  beef 
cut  up  as  for  stewing,  will  all  be  found 
e.xcellent.  The  meat  should  be  neatly 
trimmed,  and  nicely  seasoned,  and  a 


Fig.  71.— Potato  Pasty  Pan. 


small  quantity  of  gravy  poured  over 
it.  The  mashed  potatoes  should  form 
a crust  at  least  three  inches  thick. 
Two  pounds  of  meat  and  three  pounds 
of  potatoes  will  make  a moderate  sized 
pasty.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  3s. 

Care  should  bo  taken  that  the  gravy 
boils  up  before  the  potatoes  are  laid 
on  the  toj),  and  it  should  not  be 
thickened  much,  or  it  may  burn,  as  it 
cannot  be  stirred  while  cooking,  and 
a moderate  heat  only  is  required.  If 
preferred,  it  can  be  steamed  until  half 
done,  then  put  in  the  oven  to  finish 


and  brown  the  top.  A little  beaten 
egg  *brushed  over  the  potatoes  will 
ensure  their  browning,  though  this 
is  not  necessary. 

Sea  Stew.  — Required  : a pound 
of  buttock  steak,  half  a pint  of  com- 
mon stock,  a large  onion,  a pound  of 
potatoes,  some  dumplings,  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Reel  and  slice  the  onion,  brown  it  in 
a bit  of  hot  dripping  ; cut  the  meat  up 
in  sipiares,  brown  it  also ; sprinkle 
with  flour,  pour  in  the  stock  and  boil 
up,  then  skim  well.  Make  the  dump- 
lings by  either  of  the  recipes  for  suet 
crusts,  either  plain  or  savoury  ; a dozen 
little  ones  are  best.  While  the  meat 
is  cooking,  parboil  the  potatoes,  then 
slice  them,  and  add  to  the  meat ; stew 
until  done,  about  two  hours  altogether. 
The  dumplings  should  bo  steamed 
separately,  and  put  round  a hot  dish, 
with  the  meat,  &c.,  in  the  centre.  {See 
also  Sea  Pie.) 

Any  other  kind  of  meat,  or  a mix- 
ture can  be  used  for  this ; or  some 
cooked  beef,  if  underdone,  can  be  put 
in  to  heat  through.  Chopped  parsley 
improves  it. 

Stew  for  Cheap  Dinners. — 

Required ; three  pounds  of  cuttings 
and  scrapings  of  bones,  such  as  may 
often  be  had  for  fourpence  per  pound, 
half  a pound  of  milt,  half  a pound 
each  of  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and 
celery,  a tablespoonful  each  of  brown 
sugar,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley,  four 
ounces  each  of  nice  beef  dripping, 
maize  meal,  barley  meal,  and  broken 
rice,  half  a gill  of  vinegar,  and  a good 
teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns. 
Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

Prepare  and  slice  the  vegetables. 
Brown  the  meat  in  the  hot  dripping, 
add  the  vinegar  and  two-thirds  of  the 
water,  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Put  in 
the  carrots,  onions,  and  celery,  the 
peppercorns,  and  a spoonful  of  brown- 
ing, and  boil  for  an  hour ; then  put  in 
the  rice ; boil,  or  rather  simmer,  for 
another  hour ; add  the  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  the  meal  mixed  with  the  rest  of 
the  water,  and  give  another  hour  ox 
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more.  It  may  take  nearly  four  hours 
in  all ; add  the  salt  and  chopped 
parsley  a short  time  before  serving. 
Of  water,  use  from  three  to  four  quarts. 
{See  remarks  at  foot  of  recipe  for 
Mixed  Meat  Stew.) 

Toad-in-the-Hole.— Required  : 
a pound  and  a half  of  lean  meat 
(mutton  or  beef),  a pint  of  milk,  two 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  flour,  a little  salt, 
pepper,  baking  powder  and  dripping. 
Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Melt  the  dripping  in  a baking  tin, 
let  it  get  hot,  and  grease  it  well.  Make 
a batter  of  the  milk,  flour,  &c.,  as  if  for 
Yorkshire  Pudding.  Pour  it  in  the 
tin,  then  pepper  the  meat  a little  ; lay 
it  in  the  batter  and  bake.  The  oven 
should  be  quick  at  first  for  the  batter 
to  rise,  then  rather  slow  for  the  meat 
to  cook.  Time,  about  an  hour.  If 
the  meat  is  cut  up  into  four  or  six 
pieces  it  is  more  conveniently  served, 
but  if  in  one  piece,  the  gravy  is  better 
preserved.  Tender  meat  is  a necessity 
for  this  dish.  Kidneys  and  liver  can 
be  cooked  as  above,  and  sausages  make 
a savoury  dish  of  the  kind,  though 
somewhat  rich. 


For  other  dishes  of  this  sort,  see 
Cold  Meat  and  Scrap  Cookery. 

Tongues,  a Cheap  Stew  of. 

— In  some  towns  sheeps’  tongues  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply  of  the  dealers 
in  American  and  Australian  meat.  For 
half  a dozen  tongues  take  three  quarts  of 
water,  three  ounces  of  pearl  bailee, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a jjint,  after 
cutting  up,  of  the  usual  vegetables, 
thickening  and  colouring.  Cost,  vari- 
able. 

Soak  the  tongues  in  the  cold  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  (first  wash  them 
well) ; then  bring  to  th^  boil,  put  in 
the  barley  and  vegetables,  and  cook 
for  about  three  hours.  Take  up  the 
tongues  and  skin  them ; keep  them 
hot  and  thicken  some  of  the  liquor 
(strain  it  off  through  a sieve)  with 
browned  flour,  an  ounce  to  the  pint ; 
boil  it  up  and  pour  over  the  tongues. 
Then  take  up  some  of  the  barley  and 
vegetable,  and  serve  round  the  tongues. 
Some  chopped  parsley  is  a great 
improvement. 

The  liquor,  &c.,  left  can  be  served 
next  day  as  broth.  ( See  remarks  under 
the  recipe  for  Mixed  Meat  Stew.) 


BEEF. 

Beef  is  considered  the  most  generally  useful  meat  for  tlie  family  meals, 
and  it  is  the  most  economical  also.  It  can  be  obtained  all  the  year,  but  is 
in  perfection  in  the  winter,  because  the  joints  can  then  be  hung  long  enough 
to  become  quite  tender.  In  summer,  wipe  off  any  moisture  which  may 
arise  (if  it  hangs  but  a night  the  joint  will  be  improved),  but  do  not 
wash  meat  for  roasting  unless  quite  necessary.  If  the  flies  have  touched 
any  part,  rub  it  with  a cloth  dipped  in  vinegar,  then  diy  it  and  sprinkle 
with  flour.  The  lean  of  good  beef  is  bright  in  colour,  and  the  fat 
whitish  and  firm ; very  lean  beef  is  always  inferior,  while,  if  too  fat,  it  is 
far  from  economical.  Ox  beef  is  the  best  of  all ; the  flesh  is  smoothly 
grained,  and  will  rise  when  pressed  with  the  finger  in  a young  animal. 
Heifer  beef  is  smaller  and  better  suited  for  small  families ; the  meat 
is  somewhat  paler,  and  closer  in  the  grain.  Bull  beef  is  dark  in  colour, 
with  little  fat,  a coarse  grain,  and  a strong  smell,  and  should  never  be 
chosen.  Butchers  in  good  localities  do  not,  however,  expose  it  for  sale. 
Very  rank  sil,  Hing,  highly  coloured,  and  greasy  looking  fat  is  indicative 
of  oil-cake  feeding,  and  although  not  necessarily  unwholesome,  it  is  far 
from  economical,  and  the  flavour  is  not  liked  by  many  people, 
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An  OX  is  usually  cut.  up  and  dressed  as  follows  : — 

Rump. — Tlie  silver  side  is  salted  and  boiled;  the  middle  part  cut 
into  steaks  ; the  chump  end  is  roasted  or  bi’aised. 

Sirloin. — Prime  roasting  part ; the  steaks  cut  from  the  fillet  (or 
undercut)  are  very  tender,  and  are  preferred 
by  many  to  rump  steaks,  but  the  latter  are 
more  fully  fiavoured. 

Buttock,  or  Round.— This  is  cut  into 
steaks,  or  may  be  boiled  or  stewed;  the 
upper  side  is  sometimes  roasted,  but  should 
bo  well  hung,  or  will  not  bo  tender. 

Mouse  Round. — This  may  be  boiled  or 
stewed. 

Flank. — This,  whether  thick  or  thin,  is 
excellent  when  boiled,  especially  if  rolled  and 
pressed. 

Veiny  Piece. — This  is  cut  into  steaks, 
but  they  are  of  inferior  cpiality,  and  are  best 
stowed,  or  used  for  pies  and  puddings. 

Aitchbone. — Usually  salted  and  boiled, 
or  may  bo  stewed  or  roasted. 

Leg. — Stewed  or  used  for  soups  and . 
stocks.  The  top  part,  cut  thickly,  is  very 
good  braised. 

Shin. — This  has  the  same  uses  as  the  leg. 
Shoulder-  or  Leg-of-Mutton  Piece. 

— This  can  bo  boiled,  braised,  or  stewed ; it 
makes  good  gravy. 

Neck  and  Clod. — These  parts  are  mostly 
used  for  gravies,  soups,  &c.,  or  may  be 
rolled  and  boiled. 

Ribs. — The  fore  ribs  are  the  prime  part, 
and  should  be  roasted ; the  middle  ribs  are 
also  roasted ; from  the  chuck  ribs  second 
cpiality  steaks  are  cut. 

Brisket. — This  can  be  stewed  or  cooked 
like  the  flank. 

Cheeks. — Very  good  stews  and  soups 
are  to  be  had  from  these,  or  they  may  be 
made  into  brawn. 

Tail.— Excellent  when  stewed  and  makes 
very  good  souj). 

Tongue. — Generally  salted  and  boiled, 
or  may  be  braised  or  stewed  while  fresh,  or 
pai'boiled  and  roasted. 

Heels. — These  make  good  stock,  or  may 
be  boiled  or  stewed. 

Liver. — Often  fried  ; may  be  baked  or 
stewed ; the  latter  is  best, 


Ox. 


A Rump. 

B Mouse  Buttock,  or  Ronud. 

0 Leg,  or  Hock. 

D Buttock,  or  Round. 

E Aitchtjoue,  or  Top. 

F Sirloin. 

G Fore  Ribs. 

H Middle  Ribs. 

1 Chuck  Ril)s. 

j Neck,  Clod,  or  Sticking  Piece. 
K Sliin. 

L Slioulder-  or  Leg-of-Mutton 
Piece. 

M Brisket. 

N Tliin  Flank, 
o Tliick  Flank, 
p Veiny  Piece. 
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Palate.— Tins  can  be  cooked  in  various  ways ; it  needs  long  cooking; 

I and  wlieii  fried  should  be  first  parboiled. 

Heart.  — This  may  be  roasted  or  baked,  but  is  more  digestible  if  first 
partly  stewed  ; may  also  be  braised. 

Skirt. — This  makes  good  gravy,  or  can  be  cooked  like  steaks,  used 
for  puddings,  &c.  It  should  be  skinned. 

Tripe  and  Sweetbread  are  cooked  in  various  ways. 

The  various  parts  of  an  ox  are,  however,  subdivided  somewhat  dif- 
ferently, and  called  by  various  names,  in  different  counties,  and  tliis 
is  somewhat  bewildering  to  the  purchaser.  For  instance,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  meet  with  a butcher  who  makes  no  distinction  between  thick 
and  thin  flank  and  brisket,  but  classes  them  under  one  heading ; while, 
as  to  the  “ shoulder-of  mutton  piece,”  a writer  asserts  that  the  inquiry 
for  that  was  met  with  the  reply,  “ that  there  are  no  shoulders  of  mutton 
in  cows ! ” This,  however,  was  ignorance  of  a rare  kind  we  should  say. 
We  would  also  add,  that  in  the  diagram  we  can  only  indicate  the 
parts  of  tlie  ox  from  which  the  joints  are  taken ; for,  setting  aside  the  fact 
that  the  methods  for  cutting  up  are  not  uniform,  it  is  not  possible  to  show 
the  exact  shape  of  the  several  joints  here.  They  are  more  clearl)"  given, 
with  directions  for  carving  them,  under  their  separate  headings. 

See  Cold  Meat  Cookery,  Invalid  Cookery,  Entrees  and  Made 
Dishes,  and  Meat  Pies  and  Puddings,  for  other  dishes  from  Beep 
proper  to  those  headings. 


In  carving  this,  cut  across  the  grain, 
the  knife  following  the  line  from  a to  n, 
as  illustrated  above.  The  slices  should 
be  even  and  moderately  thick.  If 
extra  fat  is  required,  it  should  be 
taken  horizontally  from  the  side  of 
the  joint.  If  roasted  without  pre- 
liminary hanging,  toughness  is  almost 
certain  ; hut  a well-hung  joint,  from  a 
prime  animal,  may  be  roasted  or  slowly 
baked.  It  can  be  stewed  also,  but  the 
fat  should  be  removed. 

Bachelors’  Stew. — Required  : 
four  pounds  of  lean  beef,  from  the 
rump  or  buttock,  vegetables,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  4s.  3d. 

Slice  some  carrots,  one  for  each 
pound  of  meat  if  large ; brown  them 
in  hot  dripping,  with  the  meat,  first 
tied  in  shape.  About  twenty  minutes 
must  be  given  ; the  meat  should  be  a 
rich  colour  all  over.  Add  a pint  of 
stock  (No.  1 or  2),  just  warm ; let  it 
hoil  up,  then  skim  all  the  fat  off ; add 
a bay-leaf,  some  herbs  and  spice,  and 
put  the  lid  on ; keep  a weight  on  it 


Aitchbone  of  Beef.— We  advise 
that  this  be  boiled ; it  is  excellent 
boiled  fresh,  but  recipes  for  salting 
will  be  found  under  Brisket,  Rump, 
ifcc.,  which  answer  equally  well  for 
this  joint.  If  it  be  allowed  to  boil 
fast  at  first,  no  after-care  can  make  it 


Fro.  73. — Aitchbone  of  Beef. 


tender.  Vegetables  (carrots,  turnips, 
and  parsnips)  and  suet  dumplings  are 
the  usual  accompaniments.  The  soft, 
marrow-like  fat  is  generally  enjoyed 
while  hot,  but  the  hard  fat  may  be  left 
until  cold.  From  the  remains,  very 
good  potted  meat  may  be  made.  Cost, 
about  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 
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to  prevent  escape  of  steam  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  an  hour  tum  the  meat, 
hut  keep  the  carrots  on  the  top.  Then 
add  to  the  gravy  a dozen  little  onions 
and  mushrooms,  and  half  a dozen 
turnips,  all  sliced.  Simmer  for  another 
hour ; tum  again,  keeping  up  the 
quantity  of  stock,  and  in  three  hours 
thicken,  colour,  and  season  to  taste, 
adding  more  gravy  if  required.  The 
vegetables  may  be  sieved,  or  added 
just  as  they  are  round  the  meat.  A 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice  improves  the 
dish.  This  is  e.vcellent,  very  little 
trouble,  and  is  economical.  Chuck 
ribs  Tnay  be  used  tor  it,  and  will  be 
found  very  tast}'. 

Baron. — This  is  a double  sirloin  ; 
the  weight  varies  considerably  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  animal.  It  is 
alwa}’S  roasted,  and  served  only  on 
fe.stive  occasions  at  the  tables  of  the 
rich,  or  at  great  public  entertainments. 

Beef  Cheese. — Required  ; throe 
pounds  of  steak,  half  a pound  each  of 
veal  and  ham,  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  bacon  (fat),  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d. 

Rut  the  steak,  ham,  veal,  and  four 
o>mces  of  the  bacon  through  a mincing 
machine  ; mix  with  this  about  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper, 
a chopped  shalot,<_a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  herbs,  fresh  or  dried — in  fine 
powder,  if  the  latter ; add  a gill  of 
brown  stock  (No.  4 would  do),  and 
half  a glass  of  light  wine.  Mix  very 
thoroughljq  then  line  a dish  or  an 
oval  jar  with  the  rest  of  the  bacon  in 
slices,  leaving  some  for  the  top  ; press 
the  mince  in  firmly,  cover  with  the 
bacon,  and  then  with  a fiour-and- water 
paste.  Bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven, 
three  or  four  hours,  and  set  it  in  a 
cold  place  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
removing  the  paste.  It  is  then  ready 
to  serve,  and  forms  a veiy  economical 
and  convenient  dish  for  a number  of 
guests  on  any  occasion;  it  also  makes 
very  good  sandwiches. 

Boiled  Beef  (improved  German 
recipe). — Choose  fresh,  lean  beef;  cover 


it  with  water  or  stock  from  bones,  a 
few  whole  spices,  some  chopped  onion, 
celery,  and  carrot,  and  a spoonful  of 
grated  horse-r.adish.  Boil,  and  after 
skimming  well,  cover,  and  simmer 
very  gently,  giving  thirty  minutes  per 
pound  if  thick.  Half  an  hour  before 
it  is  done  add  a little  salt,  and  a small 
bunch  of  herbs.  Reserve  the  liquid 
for  soup,  after  taking  from  it  enough 
to  serve  with  the  meat  as  gravy.  It 
should  also  bo  accompanied  by  horse- 
radish sauce,  and  a dish  of  dressed 
beetroot  or  fruit  in  vinegar.  For  the 
latter,  see  recipes  for  Sweet  Pickles. 

If  not  wanted  hot,  put  aside  all  the 
liquor  for  soup,  &c.,  but  leave  the 
meat  in  until  cool,  first  pouring  it  in 
an  earthen  pan  ; then,  when  the  moat 
is  cold,  glaze  or  brush  it  with  aspic 
jell)’,  garnish  with  salad,  &c.,  and 
serve  as  a breakfast  or  luncheon  dish. 
It  also  makes  tasty  sandwiches  or 
potted  meat  ; and  may  be  added  with 
advantage  to  hashes,  &c.,  to  give 
piquancy. 

Brazilian  Stew.  — Required  : 
two  pounds  of  beef,  cut  from  the  leg 
or  shin  in  pieces,  about  two  or  three 
ounces  in  weight ; they  should  be  in 
lumps,  not  slices ; half  a pint  of  sliced 
vegetables  ; seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  'about  Is.  fid. 

Dip  each  piece  of  meat  in  vinegar, 
and  put  in  a stewpan  with  the  sliced 
vegetables,  and  a few  peppercorns  and 
allspice  berries.  Add  no  water ; put 
the  lid  on,  and  let  the  contents  of  the 
pan  heat  very  graduaUy,  then  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  store  sauce,  a few 
drops  of  browning,  and  a squeeze  of 
lemon  juice.  In  two  to  three  hours 
the  meat  will  have  yielded  a good 
supply  of  gravy,  and  w’ill  be  tender, 
if  from  the  best  part  of  the  leg,  and 
well  hung ; but  the  shin  will  take  four 
hours.  Add  salt,  and  serve  in  a hot  dish. 

The  meat  may  be  cooked  in  a stone 
jar  in  a slow  oven,  or  in  a “ water 
bath”  over  the  fire.  {See  Jugged 
Hake.)  This  is  a good  dish  for  busy 
days.  Savouj-y  dumplings,  or  rice  or 
macaroni  can  be  served  with  it. 
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Erisket  Stewed.— Take  a piece 
of  fresh  brisket,  of  any  required 
weight ; take  out  the  flat  bones,  wipe 
and  flour  the  meat,  and  fry  it  brown 
in  an  ounce  or  two  of  dripping  [see  Ox 
Cheek,  Rolled)  ; and  finish  the  cooking 
by  the  directions  given  in  that  recij)e. 
If  for  a cold  dish,  the  meat  should  be 
pressed.  Few  people,  comparatively, 
are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  a 
piece  of  beef  of  this  description,  stewed 
and  served  cold,  boiling  being  so  much 
more  general ; a moment’s  considera- 
tion will,  however,  sufiice  to  convince 
anyone  that  the  chances  are  in  favour 
of  the  stewed  joint  being  more  tasty 
and  tender. 

Brisket  is  often  rolled ; it  must  then 
receive  double  the  usual  time  for 
cooking,  whether  fresh  or  salted  ; it  is 
then  carved  like  a round  of  beef.  It 
is  desirable,  in  salting,  it,  that  a pickle 
containing  sugar  should  be  chosen. 
Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  pound. 

Chuck  Eiihs. — This  is  an  excel- 
lent piece  for  boiling ; and  in  the 
opinion  of  an  American  writer  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  pieces  for  braised, 
rolled,  piquant,  savoury,  and  a hundred 
other  beef  dishes,  all  familiar  to 
thrifty  German  housewives,  and  which 
should  be  more  generally  known,  as 
they  add  variety  to  the  daily  menu. 
This  may  also  be  larded  and  served  as 
is  fillet  of  beef.  It  is  quite  acceptable 
as  steak,  with  sauce  Bordelaise,  or  any 
other,  while  the  most  exacting  epicure 
would  probably  be  content  with  chuck 
rib  bones,  when  grilled  or  devilled. 
We  would  also  recommend  a trial  of 
it,  boned,  rolled,  and  stewed;  whether 
simple  or  elaborate,  it  will  be  found 
full  of  flavour,  and  very  tender  if  the 
principles  of  the  method  are  carried  out. 
Steaks  may  be  cut  from  chuck  ribs 
after  the  part  has  hung,  but  take  care 
that  the  steak  does  not  hang  after  it  is 
cut.  A favourite  dish  with  some  is  a rib 
covered  both  sides  with  slices  of  raw 
bacon,  laid  in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce 
of  melted  butter  or  dripping,  and  ex- 
posed to  a quick  heat  for  a few  minutes ; 
the  pan  is  then  removed  to  a cool 


part  of  the  stove  that  the  meat 
may  cook  gently.  All  sorts  of  herbs 
and  spices  are  sprinkled  on,  together 
with  chopped  onions  or  shalots  ; and 
sometimes  a suspicion  of  garlic  and  a 
spoonful  of  flavoured  vinegar  are 
put  in. 

Collops  (German).— Required : 
ten  ounces  of  lean  beef,  six  ounces  of 
young  pork,  two  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a small 
shalot  or  a chive,  salt,  pepper,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  an  egg.  Broth 
or  bone  stock  in  which  to  cook  them 
is  also  wanted.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Dissolve  the  butter,  stir  in  the 
crumbs,  seasoning,  and  a spoonful  of 
broth,  take  from  the  fire,  and  add  the 
minced  meat ; stir  well ; the  shalot 
should  be  chopped  and  browned  in  the 
butter,  or  some  parslej"^  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Then  bind  with  the  egg, 
and  form  little  balls,  using  the  yolk 
only ; beat  up  the  white  and  dip  the 
collops  in,  then  put  them  into  the 
broth,  which  must  be  boiling,  and 
simmer  them  for  half  an  hour,  turning 
them  as  required.  When  done,  thicken 
the  sauce — there  should  be  a pint  or 
more— and  season  it ; then  put  in  some 
sharp  pickles,  and  sliced  lemons  in 
dice.  Boil  it  up  and  pour  round  the 
collops.  Klopps  is  the  German  name 
for  these. 

Another  wc?/.— Flatten  the  balls  into 
little  cakes  and  cross-bar  them  with 
a skewer ; brush  over  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  cook  in  a mixture  of 
light  wine  and  broth.  Dish  in  a 
wreath,  with  the  gravy  thickened  and 
poured  over,  and  some  fried  potatoes 
in  the  centre  and  round  the  collops. 
These  maj"  be  in  any  desired  shapes. 

Collops,  Savoury.— Required : 
two  ounces  of  butter,  one  ounce  of 
flour,  a teaspoonful  each  of  chopped 
parsley  and  onions,  a good  pinch  of 
powdered  thyme  and  bay-leaf,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a tablespoonful 
of  walnut  or  mushroom  ketchup,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much 
pepper,  and  a pound  and  half  of  tender 
beef  steak.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 
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Dissolve  the  butter  (or  clarified 
dripping),  add  the  flour,  and  hi’own 
well ; stir  in  all  the  other  seasonings, 
salt  excepted,  then  put  in  the  steak, 
cut  in  half-inch  sijuares  ; stir  it  about 
to  brown  it,  then  pour  in  half  a pint 
of  hot  stock  (No.  1,  2,  or  4),  or  the 
water  from  boiled  meat,  with  a few 
drops  of  colouring.  Cover  the  stew- 
pan,  and  simmer  as  gently  as  possible 
for  about  forty-five  minutes.  Add 
salt  and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  Cooked 
vegetables  may  be  cut  in  fancy  shapes, 
and  used  as  a border  to  the  di.«h. 

Unless  first-class  meat  is  used  for 
this,  mnch  longer  time  must  bo  given, 
and  the  steak  should  ho  beaten  before 
it  is  cut  up. 

Fillet,  Roasted. — Take  the  fillet 
from  a sirloin  of  beef  and  remove  the 
fat ; trine  it  neatly,  and  tie  it  in  shape, 
then  cover  it  with  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  sprea'l  with  beef  dripping,  and 
roast  or  bake  in  the  usual  waiy,  taking 
the  paper  off  for  the  meat  to  brown. 
Make  gravj’^  in  the  tin,  and  put  in  a 
little  glaze ; the  meat  should  ho  brushed 
over  with  thin  glaze,  and  gami.shed 
on  the  top  with  scraped  horse-radish. 
Horse-radish  sauce  should  be  served 
in  a boat.  Cost  of  the  fillet  separately, 
rather  uncertain. 

Another  u'a)j. — This  is  a savoury 
roast.  Sprinkle  some  chopped  herbs 
over  the  paper  after  greasing  it  (say 
parsley,  thyme,  and  hay-leaf,  with  a 
chopped  onion,  some  celery  and  carrot, 
also  chopped  or  sliced).  Wrap  the 
meat  in  the  paper  and  tie  it  up  ; let  it 
brown  as  above  directed,  then  glaze  it 
and  serve  some  good  ^ravy  with  it  and 
any  suitable  vegetable  puree  ; or  some 
braised  or  stewed  vegetables  can  be 
put  about  the  dish.  Tomato  sauce  is 
excellent  wdth  this  dish  ; then  tomatoes 
should  be  used  for  garnishing. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  when 
meat  is  wrapped  in  paper  for  cooking, 
the  basting  process  is  reduced ; but, 
unless  the  paper  is  taken  off  in  good 
time  for  the  browning  and  crisping, 
there  will  he  a certain  amount  of 
greasiness. 


Flank,  Boiled.  — If  the  thin 
flank  he  chosen,  and  it  is  not  rolled,  it 
will  not  take  long  to  cook  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, a good  part  to  select  if  time  be 
limited.  It  should  ho  put  into  boiling 
water,  or  weak  stock,  with  the  usual 
vegetables,  and  well  skimmed ; then 
simmered  until  done,  about  twenty 
minutes  per  pound  ; a little  salt  should 
he  put  in  to  wards  the  end  of  the  cooking. 

Flank,  .salted  and  rolled,  is  excel- 
lent. Dumplings  are  suitably  served 
with  dishes  of  boiled  beef,  and  rice 
boiled  with  it  is  very  good ; the  flavour 
of  the  rice  is  improved,  and  there  is  no 
waste,  as  what  the  rice  yields  to  the 
liquid  is  not  thrown  away  (as  is  the 
case  when  boiled  in  water)  hut  serves 
to  enrich  the  next  day’s  soup. 

Complaints  of  the  insipidity  of 
boiled  meats  are  often  heard,  owing 
to  the  custom  in  some  families  of  ser- 
ving them  minus  sauce  or  gravy,  with 
no  addition  hut  the  pot  liquor.  This 
arises,  perhaps,  from  tho  popular  idea 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  making  sauce  for  so  plain  a 
dish.  We  advise  a trial  of  one  of  the 
many  that  will  he  found  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Ghavies  and  Sauces  ; or, 
at  least,  of  one  made  by  thickening 
and  flavouring  some  of  tho  meat  liquor. 
The  dish  will  then  he  vastly  improved, 
at  a very  slightly  increased  cost.  {See 
recipes  later  on.) 

French  Ragout. — Select  some 
of  the  cheapest  parts  of  beef  for  this, 
and  for  a pound,  take  also  half  a pound 
each  of  onions,  carrots,  celer}',  and  po- 
tatoes, an  apple,  some  stock,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Cut  up  the  beef  the  size  of  a walnut ; 
lay  the  pieces  in  a stew-jar  with  the  apple, 
chopped,  the  celery  in  dice,  and  the 
potatoes  parboiled ; put  in  a sprinkling 
of  herbs  and  pepper,  half  a “ pastille 
de  legume  ” dissolved  in  a pint  of  any 
plain  stock,  and  the  onions  and  carrots, 
sliced,  and  fried  brown  in  hot  di-ip- 
ping.  Cover  the  jar  with  a sheet  of 
greased  paper,  then  put  the  lid  on,  and 
cook  in  a gentle  oven  for  three  or  four 
hours,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
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meat.  Add  salt  to  taste,  and  browned 
flour  to  thicken  ; boil  up  the  gravy, 
and  serve  the  whole  in  a hot  deep 
dish. 

For  a better  dish,  use  double  the 
quantity  of  meat  to  the  same  weight  of 
vegetables.  A few  chives,  or  a leek  or 
two  will  improve  the  ragout.  The 
scrapings  of  a hone  from  which  steaks 
have  been  cut  can  often  be  bought 
cheaply,  and  answer  admirably  for 
such  dishes  as  the  foregoing  ; then  less 
time  is  needed  for  the  cooking. 

Prico  (Spanish).— This  is  a very 
excellent  disli,  though  it  is  a most 
economical  one  ; care  is  needed  in  the 
preparation,  then  success  is  certain. 
Required : two  pounds  of  lean  beef, 
fillet,  or  any  other  juicy  part  if  well 
hung  and  lean ; two  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  one  pound  of  Spanish  onions, 
seasoning,  butter,  stock,  and  claret  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  .3d. 

Cut  the  meat  into  thick  pieces,  of  a 
couple  of  inches  square:  parboil  the 
potatoes,  and  slice  them  thickly  : slice 
the  onions,  and  fry  them  a yellow 
colour  in  butter,  for  ten  minutes  or  so, 
then  put  all  into  a jar,  with  onions  top 
and  bottom,  together  with  the  butter 
they  were  cooked  in  ; add  pepper,  no 
salt,  and  half  a pint  of  stock,  as  No.  1 
or  2,  and  a glass  of  claret ; tie  down 
with  greased  paper,  and  cover  the  jar 
with  the  lid.  Cook  in  a “ water-bath  ” 
{see  J UGGED  Haue),  or  in  a gentle  oven, 
setting  the  jar  in  a pan  with  hot  water 
half  the  depth  of  the  jar,  the  contents 
of  which  must  not  reach  boiling  point. 
In  two  to  three  hours  the  meat  will  be 
tender,  then  add  salt  to  taste,  nothing 
else,  unless  more  pepper  is  needed,  and 
serve  in  a hot,  deep  dish.  If  the  meat 
is  good,  and  the  cooking  slow  enough, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  gravy. 

Heart,  Hoasted.  — After  the 
heart  has  hung  for  a day  or  two, 
wash  it  well,  removing  the  pipe,  and 
all  trace  of  blood,  then  dry  the  cavities 
thoroughly,  and  fill  with  forcemeat ; 
the  plain  herb,  or  veal  stuffing  is  suit- 
able. (See  Forcemeats.)  Sew  it  up 
sfecurely,  and  wrap  it  in  a sheet  of 


paper,  well  saturated  with  warm  drip- 
ping. Hang  it  to  roast,  and  cook 
slowly,  with  very  frequent  basting.' 
Time,  from  three  hours,  according  to 
size. 

Brown  sauce  or  gravy,  onion,  celery, 
or  tomato  sauce  or  puree  may  be  served 
with  this,  and  the  dish  garnished  with 
vegetables,  or  they  can  be  served  se- 
parately. Bacon  and  forcemeat  balls 
may  be  added. 

Another  way. — This  is  verj' superior. 
Parboil  the  heart  in  weak  stock  before 
baking  or  roasting  it.  It  can  be  stuffed 
as  usual,  and  should  be  tied  in  a cloth. 
Take  it  up  when  half  done,  dry  it, 
and  wrap  it  in  paper  as  above.  Finish 
the  cooking,  and  serve  with  brown 
sauce  or  gravy,  and  red  currant  or  any 
other  fruit  jelly.  Or  the  boiling  may 
be  kept  up  until  the  last  half  hour : 
then  the  heart  should  be  put  before  the 
fire  until  brown,  and  basted  and  floured 
like  a joint. 

Kidney. — This  makes  a nice  dish, 
if  c ire  be  exercised  in  its  preparation 
and  the  length  of  time  that  is  given  to 
the  cooking  ; one  extreme  is  as  bad  as 
the  other,  for  if  overdone,  although 
less  indigestible  than  when  underdone, 
a kidney  is  very  tasteless.  Whatever 
the  mode  of  cooking,  the  core  must  be 
removed  (the  core  is  the  hard,  fatty 
meat  which  runs  along  the  kidney). 
After  this,  the  kidney  must  be  washed 
in  cold  water  and  vinegar,  a table- 
spoonful to  the  pint,  then  dried.  This 
treatment  removes  a certain  strong, 
and  rather  unpleasant  flavour,  always 
to  be  found  in  an  unwashed  ox  kidney. 
Cost,  about  8d.  per  lb. 

Kidney  to  Broil. — Follow  above 
directions,  then  cut  the  kidney  into 
slices  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
brush  both  sides  with  warm  butter  or 
clarified  fat,  pepptr  each  piece,  but  do 
not  salt  them,  then  cook  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  very  gently,  turning 
every  minute,  and  serve  each  on  a 
crouton  or  sippet  of  buttered  toast : 
or  place  the  slices  in  a circle  round  a 
pile  of  mashed  or  fried  potatoes.  Any 
sauce  which  is  suitable  for  steaks  can 
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be  served  with  this,  or  fi  tiny  pat  of 
maitre  d’hotel  butter  may  be  put  on 
each  slice.  Time,  about  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 

A mucli  more  digestible  di.sh,  as  well 
as  one  of  better  flavour,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  soaking  the  kidney  in  a 
little  w’arm  stock,  before  cutting  and 
broiling  it. 

Kidney  with  Haricots.— Re- 
quired : a beef  kidney,  a pint  of  small, 
white  haricot  beans,  a carrot,  an  onion, 
and  the  outside  sticks  of  a head  of 
celery,  seasoning,  thickening,  and  a 
little  vinegar  and  dripping.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Soak  the  beans,  put  them  in  an 
earthen  stew-jar,  with  a quart  of  cold 
water,  or  stock  No.  1 or  2,  an  ounce 
of  dripping,  and  a sprig  of  par.sley  and 
thyme.  Cook  them  in  the  oven  for  an 
hour,  then  add  the  celery  and  onion, 
very  finely  sliced  or  minced,  and  the 
carrot,  giated  ; return  to  the  oven  for 
another  hour,  then  put  in  the  kidney  in 
thin  slices.  Give  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  more  cooking,  then  season 
to  taste,  and  serve  in  a deep,  hot 
dish. 

The  vinegar  is  to  be'  added  to  the 
water  for  washing  the  kidney,  and 
instead  of  slicing  it,  it  can  be  cut  into 
thick  pieces,  and  added  with  the  vege- 
tables to  the  stew ; in  this  way  it  is 
less  likely  to  become  hard.  A small 
apple,  grated,  is  a further  improve- 
ment. 

Kidney  with  Feas.  — Some 
pcas-pudding  and  pork  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  and  for  each 
two  pounds  of  pork  an  ox  kidney 
should  be  allowed.  In  dishing,  turn 
the  pudding  on  a dish,  and  put  round 
it  the  kidney,  fir.st  cut  in  slices,  and 
stewed  in  stock,  ■which  must  be 
seasoned,  browned  and  thickened. 
Serve  some  of  the  gravj'  in  a separate 
tureen. 

Liver,  for  Gravy.— Mix  half 
a pound  of  moist  sugar  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Rub  the  liver 
well  with  this  mixture,  lay  it  in  a 
shallow  pan,  and  turn  it  and  rub  it 


every  day  for  a week.  Make  a pickle 
by  boiling  a pound  of  salt  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  saltpetre  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Pour  it  when  cold  over  the 
liver,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  pickle  for 
six  weeks,  turning  it  every  other  day. 
Take  it  out,  drain  it  well,  and  hang  it 
in  a cool  place.  When  dry,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  The  liver  should  he  cured  in 
cold  weather.  When  gravy  is  required, 
cut  about  four  ounces  of  the  liver  into 
thin  slices.  Add  a quart  of  cold  water 
and  any  other  suitable  ingredients,  and 
simmer  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Strain  and  serve  after  thickening 
it.  Salt  will  not  be  needed.  Instead 
of  u.sing  the  liver  in  this  way  for  a se- 
parate gravy,  a small  quantity  may  be 
added  to  plain  stews,  to  flavour  and 
colour  the  gravy ; the  liver  must  be 
taken  out  before  the  meat  is  dished. 
Drain  the  liver  from  the  salt  and 
sugar,  before  pouring  the  brine  over 
it. 

Liver,  Stewed. — This  can  be 
fried  in  the  same  way  as  the  liver 
of  the  calf  or  sheep,  but  is  hard  to 
digest ; if  that  method  is  adopted,  we 
advise  that  it  be  stewed  until  nearly 
done,  then  floured,  and  plunged  into 
hot  fat  to  brown  and  crisp  it ; but  if  the 
“dry”  method  be  more  convenient, 
the  cooking  must  be  very  slow.  To 
stew  it,  cut  it  after  washing,  in  half- 
inch slices,  and  put  it,  with  half  its 
weight  of  fried  onions,  in  plain  gravy 
[see  Gravy  for  Stews),  and  give  it 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  overcook  it,  and  it  is 
sometimes  done  in  an  hour.  After  the 
gravy  has  been  finished  ofi,  it  should 
be  served,  preferably  with  bacon,  and 
a wall  of  mashed  potatoes  or  other 
vegetables  round  the  dish.  Cost, 
about  4d.  or  5d.  per  pound.  Parsley 
or  sage  will  improve  the  stew,  and  a 
bay-leaf  is  a good  addition. 

IKEarrow  Bones. — Saw  the  bones 
into  equal  lengths,  and  secure  both 
ends  with  a fiour-and- water  paste  ; tie 
a floured  cloth  over,  and  boil  for  two 
hours.  The  water  should  be  boiling 
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when  they  go  in.  The  cloth  and  paste 
should  then  be  taken  off,  and  a napkin 
pinned  round  the  bones,  which  should 
be  put  upright  on  a hot  dish,  covered 
with  a napkin.  Serve  quickly,  and  as 
hot  as  possible.  Marrow  is  much 
relished  by  epicures  ; it  is,  however, 
very  often  digested  with  difficulty. 
Its  nourishing  properties  are  the  same 
as  those  of  fats  generally.  There  are 
other  ways  of  serving  marrow  than 
in  the  bones.  {See  recipes  under  Sa- 
vouries.) Marrow  bones  are  generally 
weighed  and  sold  with  the  silver-side 
of  the  round, 

Olives. — Required  ; beef,  season- 
ing, stock,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  rump-steak  into 
thin  slices,  and  beat  well  with  a rolling- 
pin  to  make  it  tender.  Lay  over  each  a 
seasoning  of  chopped  herbs,  pepper  and 
salt ; roll  up  the  pieces  separately,  and 
tie  round  with  a narrow  tape.  Put 
in  a stewpan  one  ounce  of  butter,  two 
ounces  of  bacon,  cut  in  thin  slices,  some 
chopped  parsley,  and  enough  stock  to 
make  gravy.  Put  the  roUs  of  steak  in 
the  stewpan,  pressing  them  closely 
together;  cover  with  a piece  of  white 
paper,  and  stew  gently  from  two  to 
three  hours.  When  sufficiently  tender, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  brown  thicken- 
ing, or  flour  and  serve.  A few  drops 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  or  gooa  store 
sauce,  will  improve  this  dish. 

If  inferior  steak,  or  freshly-killed 
meat  is  used,  sprinkle  it  with  vinegar 
a few  hours  before  cooking.  (For 
other  recipes  see  Entrees  and  Made 
Dishes.) 

Olives  with  Hominy.— Boil 
some  hominy  as  for  Porridge  ; pour 
some  plain  stock  over,  and  cook  until  it 
has  absorbed  it ; season  nicely,  and  put 
the  olives,  as  above,  in  the  middle  of  a 
dish,  with  the  hominy  round  it.  Over 
the  latter  put  a little  Cheese  Sauce, 
and  coat  it  with  browned  crumbs. 

This  is  a very  savoury  dish.  An 
ounce  of  hominy  should  be  allowed  for 
every  two  olives.  Rice  can  be  used  in 


the  same  way,  and  various  other  sauces 
will  serve.  By  some  a nice  brown 
sauce  flavoured  with  cheese  would  be 
relished.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

Ox  Brains. — After  very  careful 
washing  and  drying,  these  may  be 
boiled  in  seasoned  stock  until  Arm 
enough  to  slice ; they  should  then  be 
egged  and  crumbed,  and  fried.  The 
stock  in  which  they  are  boiled  may  be 
freed  from  fat,  and  converted  into 
gravy  to  serve  with  them. 

Ox  Brains,  Baked.— Skin  the 
brains,  and  steep  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
little  warm  stock ; then  dry,  and  bake 
in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire  with  a 
little  dripping  or  bacon  fat  to  baste 
with,  for  about  half  an  hour.  If  par- 
boiled, less  time  will  do.  Serve  with 
fried  potatoes  and  bacon,  or  with  fried 
mushrooms  or  tomatoes,  and  strips  of 
ham  or  bacon. 

Ox  Cheek,  Boned  and  Boiled. 

— Required  ; an  ox  cheek,  seasoning, 
dripping,  vegetables,  stock,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  but  variable. 

After  the  cheek  has  been  washed 
and  soaked,  take  the  eye  out,  dry  the 
cheek,  and  take  the  meat  off  the  bone 
neatly.  Then  lay  it  outside  down  on 
a board,  scrape  the  bone,  if  any  bits  of 
meat  are  sticking  to  it,  lay  these  on 
the  cheek,  then  dredge  it  over  with 
pepper,  a uust  of  grated  nutmeg,  and 
powdered  herbs ; half  a teaspoonful  or 
so  mixed,  together  with  a tablespoon- 
ful of  freshly-chopped  parsley.  Roll 
it  up  tightly,  and  bind  with  tape ; 
string  is  often  used,  but  the  shape 
suffers,  and  the  meat  is  not  so  nice. 
Next,  melt  four  ounces  of  beef  dripping 
in  an  iron  saucepan  f when  hot,  put 
the  meat  in  and  brown  it  well ; give  it 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  turn  it  often. 
Then  pour  off  the  fat,  add  stock  (No.  1 
or  2),  just  warm,  to  cover  the  meat; 
boil  up  and  skim,  then  put  in  vege- 
tables, herbs,  and  spices  of  the  usual 
kind  for  stews,  and  simmer  steadily 
for  three  tb  four  hours.  Thicken  and 
flavour  some  of  the  liquor  for  gravy, 
and  serve  the  vegetables  with  the 
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meat ; or  reserve  them,  with  the  rest 
of  the  liquor,  for  soup,  &c. 

Brown  Kice  or  Macaroni,  Hominy 
Fritters,  or  Suet  Dumelings  may  he 
put  round  the  dish ; or  pickles  of  any 
kind  can  he  sent  separately  to  table. 
The  meat  is  excellent,  when  cold,  for 
breakfast,  &c. 

If  time  is  limited,  the  cheek  may  be 
cooked  unhoned.  It  must  he  laid  in  a 
large  boiling  pot.  For  a very  plain 
dish,  water  can  he  used  instead  of 
stock. 

Ox  Cheek,  Potted.— -Sre  Ox 
Cheek  Soup.  Put  the  meat  (or  as 
much  as  ma'y  he  left  over  after  serving 
it  either  in  the  soup,  or  as  a sepa- 
rate dish)  on  a warm  dish,  and  cut  it 
uj)  small ; keep  the  dish  over  liot 
water,  or  set  it  near  the  flre^the  pro- 
cess is  thereby  assisted.  Mix  on  a 
plate,  supposing  a pound  to  a pound 
and  a half  of  meat,  a small  teasiioonful 
of  salt  and  celery-salt  mixed,  a good 
pinch  each  of  black  pepper,  ground 
cloves,  and  allspice,  a small  pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  a saltsiioonful  of  herbs  in 
fine  powder ; mix  this  tlioroughly  with 
the  meat.  Put  a gill  and  a half  of 
stock  in  a saucepan,  boil  it  down  to  a 
third;  moisten  the  meat  with  it,  and 
press  it  in  a mould  or  brawn  tin.  {See 
Brawn.)  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

This  is  nice  for  making  sandwiches 
or  for  breakfast.  Horse-radish  scraped, 
and  fresh  parsley,  are  suitable  for  gar- 
nishing it. 

In  all  dishes  of  this  kind,  “ second 
stock,”  or  some  equally  strong,  should 
be  used  if  possible.  If  not  firm  when 
cold,  the  meat  will  not  keeii  so  well, 
especially  in  warm  weather. 

Ox  Palates. — Ox  palates  may  he 
served  in  three  or  four  different  ways, 
but  they  always  require  the  same  pre- 
paration. They  deserve  to  be  better 
known  than  they  are,  as  they  are  both 
inexpensive  and  wholesome.  Three  or 
four  are  enough  for  a dish.  To  pre- 
pare them,  dissolve  a handful  of  salt 
in  a gallon  of  lukewarm  w^^ter,  put  in 
the  palates,  let  them  lie  for  several 
hours,  and  press  them  frequently  with 


the  fingers  to  draw  out  the  mucus. 
Drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan of  cold  water  over  a gentle  fire. 
Let  them  heat  gradually,  and  before 
the  water  boils  lift  them  out  and  scrape 
off  the  horn}’-  skin  which  covers  the 
roof-^iart  until  they  look  white  and 
clear.  If  the  water  boils,  the  skin  will 
be  difficult  to  peel  off.  {See  Made 
Dishes.  ) 

Ox  Tails. — These  are  so  dirty  as 
a rule,  that  they  need  soaking  as  well 
as  washing ; a rub  with  salt  assists  in 
removing  the  dried  blood.  They 
should  be  dried  with  a cloth  before 
cooliing  in  any  way,  and  for  delicate 
dishes  they  must  be  blanched  by  put- 
ting on  in  tepid,  or  if  very  dirty,  cold 
water,  and  brought  to  the  boil ; this 
waiter  is  then  to  be  thrown  awuiy  ; the 
slight  loss  of  nutriment  entailed  by 
this  process  is  sometimes  really  neces- 
sary. When  the  tail  is  to  be  fried 
before  stewing  or  braising,  the  washing- 
should  be  done  some  time  before  that 
the  tail  may  be  dry  ; it  will  then  brown 
well.  When  tails  are  cheap,  as  they 
are  in  some  towns,  they  afford  a very 
nourishing  and  economical  dish  ; when 
two  or  three  shillings  is  asked  for  them 
they  become  a luxury  for  the  few. 

Ox  Tail,  Broiled. — After  wash- 
ing and  jointing,  boil  the  tail  in  the 
stock-pot  until  it  is  quite  tender.  The 
tail  will  taste  better  than  if  boiled  in 
water,  and  the  stock  wdll  be  improved. 
Then  take  it  up,  and  after  it  has 
drained,  season  it,  and  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs  ; p>ut  a few'  bits  of  butter 
or  dripping  on,  and  cook  in  a Dutch 
oven  until  browm.  Serve  a nice  sauce, 
gravy,  or  vegetable  puree  with  it. 
Cost  of  tail,  very  uncertain.  The  thick 
joint  of  the  tail  is  best  cut  through; 
see  below. 

Ox  Tail,  Stewed.— This  is  a 
plain  method.  Just  cover  the  tail  with 
stock  No.  1 or  2,  while  warm ; add  a 
nice  mi.xture  of  the  usual  vegetables, 
sliced  or  in  dice,  and  some  herbs,  and 
after  skimming,  cook  for  about  three 
hours ; some  cloves  and  peppercorns 
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should  he  put  in  at  first.  Then  season 
and  thicken,  p>ut  in  a little  sauce,  and 
boil  up  ; the  vegetables  can  he  sieved, 
or  left  behind,  just  as  preferred.  If 
the  tail  be  floured  and  fried  a little 
^vith  an  onion  before  stewing,  it  will 
he  much  better. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  tail,  and 
cook  it  in  stock  No.  4 ; then,  when 
done,  thicken  the  gravy,  and  garnish 
the  dish  wdth  vegetables  cut  in  dice  and 
boiled  separately.  Or  serve  a puree  of 
onions,  mushrooms,  celery,  or  tomatoes 
with  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  thick 
part  of  the  tail  be  cut  through  in  the 
contrary  direction  ; otherwise,  the  thin 
pieces  will  be  done  too  much  by  the 
time  that  is  ready. 

nibs,  Roasted.^  — The  best 
piece  to  roast  is  the  fore-rib,  and  it 
should  be  hung  for  two  or  three  days 
before  being  cooked.  The  ends  of  the 
ribs  should  be  sawm  off,  the  outside  fat 
fastened  with  skewers,  and  the  strong 


Fig.  74. — Ribs  of  Beef. 

sinew  and  chine  bones  removed.  The 
joint  should  first  be  placed  near  the 
fire,  and  drawn  further  back  until 
done.  Baste  Jfreely  with  clarified  drip- 
ping at  first,  as  there  will  not  he  suffi- 
cient fat  when  first  put  down  ; dredge 
with  flour  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
taking  it  up.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  it  to  burn,  as  it  is  very  easily 
spoiled.  Serve  with  horse-radish 


sauce.  Probable  cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  Time,  about  fifteen  minutes 
per  pound,  and  fifteen  minutes  over. 

To  carve  ribs  of  lieef,  a sharp  knife 
is  necessary,  and  if  it  is  run  along 
between  the  meat  and  the  bones,  the 
carving  will  be  more  cleanly  and 
quickly  done.  The  slices  should  be 
thin,  and  cut  from  a to  b as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Unless  this  is  well 
carved,  it  is  a wasteful  joint,  and  it  is 
more  economical  to  cut  the  end  ofl  to 
a greater  extent  than  is  usually  done, 
or  it  becomes  dry  and  overdone  by 
the  time  the  thick  jiart  is  cooked.  This 
can  be  boiled  fresh,  or  may  be  salted 
separately,  or  with  another  lean  piece 
of  meat,  and  if  the  two  are  cooked  and 
eaten  together  a very  good  dish  for 
breakfast  may  be  had  at  little  cost  and 
trouble.  If,  however,  the  butcher  is 
requested,  he  will  cut  the  rib  short 
before  sending  it  home,  but  a trifle 
more  per  pound  must  be  paid 
for  it  if  the  thin  end  is  not  taken. 
{See  dotted  line  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  indicates  the  portion 
which  may  advantageously  be 
removed.) 

Rolla  Cheese.— Itequired : 
two  pounds  of  tripe,  the  same 
weight  of  heef  skiit,  seasoning 
and  stock,  vegetables  to  flavour. 
Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

The  tripe  must  be  prepared 
in  the  usual  way,  then  cut  into 
pieces  about  three  inches  square, 
and  laid  on  a board,  the  rough 
b side  of  the  meat  upwards ; sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  first 
mixing  them,  allowing  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  half  as  much 
pepper  to  each  pound  of  meat. 
Then  cut  the  skirt  into  pieces  rather 
smaller,  take  the  skin  otf,  lay  a piece 
on  each  piece  of  tripe,  season  it,  and 
roll  up ; tie  the  rolls  with  twine, 
and  drop  them  into  hot  stock,  with 
a bit  of  fresh  vegetable  to  flavour. 
Boil  gently  until  quite  tender,  then 
put  the  rolls  on  a board,  and  press 
them  until  cold.  Serve  with  any  sharp 
sauce,  and  keep  the  rolls  in  a dish 
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with  a little  vinegar,  if  not  aU  required 
at  once. 

Round,  Roasted.  — Hang  the 
meat  as  long  as  possible  ; the  upper 
side  ; the  silver  side  is  to  be  removed. 
The  fat  must  be  drawn  over,  and 
skewered,  or  bound  with  tape.  For 
the  cooking,  see  the  following  recipe. 
This  may  be  baked,  so  may  the  rump, 
quite  well  with  care.  (See  chapter  on 
Baking.)  In  localities  where  coals 
are  very  dear,  a large  joint,  roasted  at 
an  open  fire,  is  in  some  families  an 
almost  unknown  luxury  ; and  many, 
under  the  impression  that  baked  meats 
are  not  good,  confine  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  boiled  joints.  Every 
day  brings  some  improvements  in 
ovens,  and  many  quite  large  ones  may 
be  economically  heated.  Those  who 
can  indulge  but  seldom  in  a roast 
should,  therefore,  take  pains  to  perfect 
their  baked  meats.  The  above,  baked, 
and  well  basted — it  cannot  be  basted 
too  much — served  with  a large  thin 
Yorkshire  Pudding,  and  some  sauce, 
hot  or  cold  horse-radish,  and  plenty  of 
gravy,  is  a most  excellent  dish  while 
hot,  and  a very  useful  one  when  cold. 

Rump,  Roasted.  — Take  as 
much  as  may  be  wanted  from  the 
chump  end  ; tie  it  evenly,  and  cook  as 
a sirloin.  It  can  1 e boned  and  rolled, 
but  will  take  much  longer.  It  requires 
a steady  fire,  lots  of  basting  and  good 
gravy,  and  must  be  from  a prime 
animal.  The  longer  it  can  hang  the 
more  tender  it  wiU  be.  It  can  also  be 
baked.  (See  remarks  above ; serve  it 
with  the  same  adjuncts.) 

Savoury  Beef,  Stewed.— Re- 
quired : some  lean  beef,  six  pounds  or 
so,  from  the  top  of  the  leg,  a teacupful 
of  brown  vinegar,  bacon,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  fid.  to  4s.  6d. 

Cut  the  meat  in  a neat  square  shape, 
boil  the  vinegar  with  a bit  of  mace,  a 
dozen  allspice  berries,  and  black  pep- 
percorns, an  inch  of  stick  ginger,  and 
a few  cloves  ; after  boiling,  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  then  strain  the  vinegar  over 
the  beef  on  a dish.  Turn  and  baste 
daily  for  four  days,  then  lard  it,  by 


rolling  some  bacon,  cut  in  thick  strips, 
into  ground  herbs  and  mixed  spices, 
and  pushing  it  into  holes  made  with  a 
wooden  skewer  all  over  the  meat.  Lay 
it  in  a pot  that  will  just  hold  it,  put  in 
three  ounces  of  butter,  and  a good 
plateful  of  vegetables,  mixed  as  for 
soup,  and  some  herbs  ; cover,  and  cook 
for  twenty  minutes,  turning  a few 
times,  then  add  a pint  of  stock  from 
beef  bones,  and  some  whole  spices,  and 
stew  for  nearly  three  hours,  turning 
and  basting  every  half  hour.  If  to  be 
served  hot,  add  more  stock,  thicken  and 
serve  round  it.  If  for  a cold  dish,  let  it 
cool  in  the  gravy,  then  set  aside  until 
quite  cold  and  set,  when  it  can  be  glazed, 
or  served  plainly  for  breakfast.  It 
makes  excellent  sandwiches,  salads,  &c. 

During  the  cooking,  more  stock  must 
be  added  to  keep  up  the  quantity.  This 
is  a German  dish. 


Fio.  75.— Sirloin  of  Beef. 


Sirloin,  To  Carve.— A sirloin 
should  be  cut  with  one  good  firm 
stroke  from  end  to  end  of  the  joint, 
at  the  upper  portion,  making  the  cut 
very  clean  and  even  from  a b to  c. 
Then  disengage  it  from  the  bone  by  a 
horizontal  cut  exactly  to  the  bone,  b 
to  D,  using  the  tip  of  the  knife.  Every 
slice  should  be  clean  and  even,  and  the 
sirloin  should  cut  fairly  to  the  very 
end.  Many  persons  cut  the  under  side 
whilst  hot,  not  reckoning  it  so  good 
cold  ; but  this  is  a matter  of  taste,  and 
so  is  the  mode  of  carving  it.  The 
best  way  is  first  of  all  to  remove  the 
fat  E,  which  chops  up  well  to  make 
puddings,  if  not  eaten  at  table.  Then 
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the  under  part  can.  be  cut,  as  already- 
described,  from  end  to  end,  f to  g,  or 
downwards,  as  shown  by  the  marks  at 
H.  The  latter  is  the  more  general 
method,  and  the  slices  should  be  rather 
thick ; those  from  the  top  should  be 
thin.  If  only  the  fillet  is  eaten  while 
hot,  the  top  of  the  joint  should  be 
glazed,  and  the  dish  garnished  with 
fresh  parsley  and  scraped  horse-radish  ; 
it  will  then  furnish  a most  appetising 
cold  dish. 

Sirloin,  To  Roast.— The  time 
given  to  this  joint  must  depend  mainly 
on  the  taste  of  those  who  partake  of 
it,  for  while  many  prefer  it  very  much 
I under-done,  others  like  every  part 
thoroughly  cooked  : in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  then  not  easy  to  prevent  the  end 
becoming  ratlier  over-done.  If  the 
fire  is  fierce,  a piece  of  greased  paper 
should  be  tied  over  the  end  at  first, 
and  removed  in  time  for  the  meat  to 
brown  nicely.  With  a moderate  fire, 
or  if  the  meat  is  baked,  this  precaution 
is  not  necessary.  The  meat  should  bo 
dished  with  a little  gravy  round  it,  the 
rest  served  in  a tureen  ; some  horse- 
radish sauce,  and  a Yorkshire  pudding, 
with  sprouts  and  potatoes,  are  favourite 
accompaniments  for  a plain,  family 
dinner. 

The  top  of  a sirloin  is  sometimes 
taken  from  the  bone,  and  rolled  ; the 
flap  should  be  inside,  and  the  meat 
tied  with  tape,  and  skewered  firmly. 
It  is  then  easy  to  carve,  but  will  take 
rather  longer  to  cook,  about  twenty 
to  twenty-three  minutes  per  pound. 
In  serving  it,  proceed  as  if  cutting  a 
round  of  beef.  The  fat  and  lean  being 
fairly  distributed,  there  is  practically 
no  waste,  and  the  meat  can  be  evenly 
carved  to  the  bottom.  The  remains 
will  then  make  a nice  jar  of  potted 
meat,'  or  a little  dish  of  mince. 

Skirts.  — Those  are  very  good 
grilled,  fried,  or  stewed ; they  should 
always  be  skinned.  By  either  of  the 
first  named  methods,  they  may  be 
quickly  cooked.  If  dipped  in  oil 
before  grilling  or  broiling,  and  sprinkled 
with  pepper,  they  aye  very  delicigyis. 


If  fried,  they  can  be  cut  in  strips,  and 
cooked  by  immersion  in  fat,  or  left  in 
large  pieces,  and  cooked  by  the  Dry 
Frying  process.  If  the  gravy  is  made 
in  the  pan,  a little  ketchup  or  sauce 
can  be  added.  Some  will  prefer  them 
plain,  or  with  a pat  of  butter  only. 
An  entire  skirt,  skinned  and  peppered, 
and  folded  over  a time  or  two,  then 
tied  up  to  resemble  a little  joint,  and 
cooked  before  the  fire  or  in  a sharp 
oven,  is  very  delicious  with  horse- 
radish sauce,  and  mashed  or  fried 
potatoes.  Cost,  about  8d.  or  9d.  per 
pound,  and  we  would  strongly  advise 
the  purchase  of  skirts  if  it  is  a ques- 
tion between  them  and  inferior  steaks  ; 
for  the  skirts  will  be  tender  and  of 
good  flavour ; the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  steaks,  unless  of  the  best. 

Skirts  tnith  Kidney  and 

H-Ushrooms. — Required:  an  ox  kid- 
ney, a pound  of  beef  skirts,  a pound  of 
mushrooms,  seasoning,  and  a quart  of 
plain  stock,  or  gra^'y,  as  given  for 
stews.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Cut  the  skirt  and  kidney  up,  and 
brown  them  in  a spoonful  of  melted 
dripping ; add  the  stock,  skim,  and 
put  in  the  prepared  mushrooms,  broken 
up;  stew  for  forty  or  fifty  minutes, 
thicken,  season,  and  add  a few  drops 
of  browning,  and  serve  bot,  with  a 
border  of  toasted  or  fried  bread  cut  in 
triangles. 

To  increase  the  flavour,  wash  the 
peelings  of  the  mushrooms,  and  boil 
them  down  in  a little  stock  or  water ; 
strain,  and  add  to  the  stew. 

This  dish  will  prove  that  a small 
quantity  of  meat  may  be  made  to  go 
a long  way  by  judicious  treatment,  and 
will  be  all  the  nicer  if  some  fried  bacon 
be  used  in  garnishing  it. 

Steak  — This  can  only  be  eaten  in 
perfection  in  cold  weather,  because  in 
summer  the  meat  cannot  be  hung  long 
enough  to  become  tender.  The  chief 
faults  of  steaks  are  insufficient  thick- 
ness, and  an  over-cooked  condition ; 
indeed,  some  steaks  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  homy;  the  dish  is  then  very 
■wasteful,  apd  extremely  indigestible, 
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The  most  economical  way  for  a family 
to  obtain  steaks,  is  to  hang  the  meat, 
and  cut  it  as  required ; and  when 
joints  are  kept  hanging,  this  can  easily 
be  done,  and  the  required  thickness 
and  tenderness  are  assured.  Yet,  as  it 
is  possible  to  spoil  an  otherwise  tender 
steak  in  the  cooking,  care  is  always 
necessary.  Under  the  head  of  Grill- 
ing we  have  given  instructions  for 
that  process,  and  we  would  here  repeat 
the  advice  that  when  the  frying  pan 
is  resorted  to,  the  aim  should  be  to 
imitate  as  far  as  possible  the  giilling 
process.  (&e  Dry  Frying.)  It  is  always 
an  improvement  to  give  a steiik  a coat- 
ing of  oil,  or  clarified  fat,  good  beef 
dripping  for  instance,  before  cooking  ; 
needless  almost  to  point  out,  the  fat 
should  be  liquid  and  quite  hot. 

Steak  and  Onions.— In  many 
cookery  books  the  recipe  for  the  above 
dish  directs  that  the  steak  be  fried, 
then  kept  warm,  while  the  onions  arc 
fried  in  the  same  pan.  Bearing  in 
mind,  however,  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  a steak,  like  a 
chop,  should  be  served  as  soon  as  done, 
we  think  that  the  better  way  is  to  fry 
the  onions  in  one  pan,  while  the  steak 
is  cooked  in  another ; or  to  broil  or 
grill  the  steak,  while  the  onions  are 
fried  ; so  timing  them,  that  both  may 
be  done  together.  {Sec  Onions,  Fried.) 
Another  way  is  to  fry  the  onions  a 
little,  then  take  them  up,  and  fry  the 
meat  a little,  just  to  brown  the  sur- 
face ; then  to  drain  off  the  fat,  and  put 
a layer  of  onions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  then  the  steak,  and  a thick  cover- 
ing of  onions  on  the  top.  The  addition 
of  a gill  of  stock,  supposing  a pound 
each  of  meat  and  onions,  and  a sprink- 
ling of  salt  and  pepper,  and  .an  hour’s 
gentle  simmering  (more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  onions,  and  the 
quality  of  the  steak)  will  convert  this 
into  a very  tasty  and  digestible  dish. 
Still  another  way  for  this  old-fashioned 
favourite  is  to  cook  the  sliced  onions 
in  a shallow  tin,  in  a sharp  oven,  while 
the  meat  is  cooked ; or  small  onions, 
baked  or  stewed,  may  be  served  instead, 


Many  other  combinations  of  steak 
and  vegetables  may  be  prepared  on  the 
above  linos. 

Steak,  Fried. — Cut  tbe  steak  an 
inch  or  a trifle  less  in  thickness  ; if  too 
fat,  trim  off  any  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  eaten,  and  add  it  to  the  fat  which  is 
to  be  used  for  frying,  &c.  ; pepper  and 
flour  it  a little,  then  lay  it  in  a clean 
frying  pan,  in  which  an  ounce  of  clari- 
fied fat  has  been  heated.  It  must  be 
quite  hot,  but  not  burnt ; a watchful 
eye  is  very  important,  as  so  small  a 
quantity  quickly  changes  from  the 
right  degree  of  heat  to  a burnt  condi- 
tion. After  a minute  or  less  on  one 
side,  turn  on  the  other,  then  raise  the 
pan,  and  turn  often  until  done.  Ke- 
member  that  the  better  the  meat  the 
quicker  may  be  the  cooking.  Give 
from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  thickness,  quality,  weather,  and 
whether  liked  well-done  or  much 
under-done.  Generally,  it  is  right 
when  the  gravy  clots  on  the  surface, 
and  the  meat  is  film  to  the  touch.  (See 
Dry  Frying  for  further  details  of  the 
final  treatment.) 

Steak  in  Gravy. — This  has  the 
merit  of  extr.eme  simplicity,  and  is 
usually  much  enjoyed.  Take  a thick 
steak,  not  less  than  an  inch  and  a half, 
and  a pound  or  rather  more  in  weight : 
pepper  it  on  both  sides,  and  flour  it 
slightly.  Then  put  it  in  a fire-proof 
china  stew  jar,  with  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  beef  gravy.  Cook  it 
in  a gentle  oven  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  more  or  less  according  to  quality, 
&c.  It  should  be  turned  when  half 
done,  and  salt  added  ten  minutes  before 
it  is  taken  up. 

A thick  mutton  steak  from  the  leg 
is  excellent  in  the  same  way. 

A simply-cooked  vegetable  should 
be  served  with  this,  and  if  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  toughness,  a teaspoonful 
of  French  vinegar  should  be  added  to 
the  meat,  but  if  well  hung,  and  cooked 
gradually,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
tender. 

Steak,  Roasted,  — In  small 
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families,  whore  little  joints  are  the 
rule,  a nice,  thick  steak,  sa}"^  two  inches, 
and  two  pounds  in  weight,  will  afford 
a nice  little  roast,  or  it  may  be  baked. 
In  either  case,  pepper  and  flour  it  ; 
baste  it  well  at  starting ; give  it  a few 
minutes’  sharp  cooking,  then  reduce 
the  heat.  It  will  take  about  forty 
minutes,  less  if  liked  under-done.  It  can 
also  he  nicely  cooked  in  a saucepan.  {See 
Heaiit  Roasted  in  a Sadcepan.) 

If  cut  rather  thinner,  it  may  he 
spread  with  v^eal  stuffing,  then  rolled 
and  tied  with  tape,  and  covered  with  a 
buttered  paper,  and  cooked  as  above. 
A morsel  of  anchovy  paste,  or  a 
spoonful  of  essence  will  improve  the 
stuffing.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

Stewed  Beef. — This  is  an  ex- 
cellent recipe.  Required  : six  pounds 
of  lean  meat,  half  a pound  of  fat  salt 
pork,  a turnip,  a carrot,  a parsnip,  an 
onion,  an  apple,  a tablespoonful  each  of 
salt,  French  vinegar,  store  sauce,  and 
tomato  pulp,  six  pints  of  hot  water,  a 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice,  a sprig 
each  of  thyme,  parsley,  marjoram,  and 
a hay  leaf,  - and  a saltspoonful  of 
celery  seed.  The  last  named,  with  the 
herbs,  to  he  tied  up  in  a muslin  bag. 
Cost,  about  4s.  6d,  to  os. 

Cut  the  meat  from  the  shoulder,  and 
divide  the  pork  into  strips  ; push  them 
in  the  meat  until  lost  to  sight,  and 
brown  the  vegetables  in  a little  hot 
dripping.  Put  in  all  the  rest,  salt 
excepted,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  put  in 
the  meat ; give  it  three  hours’  cooking, 
or  more  if  necessary.  The  apple  can  be 
grated,  or  cut  up.  Cover  the  stewpan, 
and  put  an  iron  or  weight  on  the  lid  to 
keep  in  the  steam  ; when  half  done  turn 
the  meat,  cover  again,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  time  thicken  the  liquor  with 
browned  flour,  until  like  good  cream ; 
add  the  salt  and  a little  cayenne,  and 
serve  some  of  the  gravy  with  the  meat. 
Keep  the  rest  back ; with  the;  sieved 
vegetables  it  will  make  a nice  tureen 
of  soup.  A teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar 
may  be  added  when  there  is  fear  that 
the  meat  will  he  tough ; it  wiU  improve 
it  considerably.  If  from  the  leg,  or 


shin,  longer  time  must  be  allowed  than 
for  the  shoulder. 

Stewed  Beef,  Welsh.  — Re- 
quired : meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Cost, 
variable,  but  ah  economical  dish.  After 
bringing  the  meat  and  gravy  to  the 
boil,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  a 
pound,  some  leeks  and  young  turnips 
should  be  put  in,  in  time  to  be  tender 
by  the  end  of  the  cooking  : chopped 
parsley  is  essential,  and  a thickening 
of  rice  or  barley  must  not  be  forgotten. 
AU  stews  containing  barley  need  care- 
ful watching  and  stirring,  to  prevent 
burning.  If  convenient,  the  barley 
may  bo  separately  parboiled,  in  plain 
water  or  stock,  and  added  to  the  stew 
to  finish,  with  the  liquid  in  which  it 
was  cooked.  A grated  carrot  is  a 
further  improvement  to  this.  The 
stew  should  be  quite  thick  with  vege- 
tables. It  resembles  the  Scotch  dish 
called  Hotch  Potch. 

Stuffed  and  Stewed  Beef.— 

Required : meat,  stuffing,  and  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
3s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  adjuncts.  Take 
the  bone  from  a piece  of  beef  of  four 
pounds  Weight,  the  upper  part  of  the 
shin,  then  fill  it  with  veal  stuffing,  or  use 
any  other  kind  preferred.  Put  the  meat 
on  a soup  plate,  and  set  it  in  a large 
saucepan-on  the  top  of  a weight,  or  any- 
thing that  will  raise  itafew  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  saucepan.  Then  pour 
in  hot  water,  just  to  create  steam.  On 
the  top  of  the  meat  put  some  slices  of 
Spanish  onion,  and  a few  ounces  of 
bacon  cut  in  strips  ; j ust  moisten  with 
a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a little 
bone  stock.  Cover,  and  cook  until  the 
meat  is  done,  about  four  hours,  then 
serve  with  any  nice  gravy  or  sauce, 
and  the  liquid  from  the  plate  added 
to  it.  The  water  must  be  renewed  as 
required,  and  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  plate  ; a round  shallow  baking  tin 
answers  equally  well. 

This  is  a most  excellent  dish,  tender, 
and  of  good  flavour ; a dish  of  rice  or 
vegetables  should  be  served  with  it. 

Instead  of  a weight,  a meat  stand 
can  be  used,  or  a stand  such  as  is  used 
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for  irons,  and  an  oval  tin  will  serve 
instead  of  a round  plate  or  tin.  In 
short,  the  materials  employed  are 
capable  of  variation  ; the  thing  to 
grasp  is  the  principle.  The  water 
should  boil  steadily  the  whole  time, 
and  if  of  sufficient  depth,  dumplings 
may  be  boiled,  and  served  with  the  meat. 
Marrow  dumplings  are  very  good. 

Sweetbreads.  — Much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  animal, 
whether  these  are,  or  are  not,  worth 
the  cooking  ; sometimes  they  are  good 
if  carefully  cooked,  but,  at  the  best,  are 
naturally  of  a stronger  and  coarser 
nature  than  those  of  other  animals. 
They  must  be  trimmed,  and  boiled  in 
a little  stock,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
vegetables,  and  spice  ; then  they  may 
be  fried  or  broiled.  The  juice  of  a 
lemon  may  be  served  with  them,  or  a 
piquant  gravy  or  sauce.  Or  they  can 
be  curried,  or  added  to  a dish  of  stewed 
ox  cheek,  or  some  similar  preparation. 
They  can  also  be  served  with  liver. 

Tripe. — There  are  five  kinds  of 
tripe,  viz.,  the  blanket  or  double,  the 
honeycomb,  monk’s  hood,  reed,  and 
another,  eaten  only  in  Scotland.  The 
double  and  honeycomb  are  generally 
most  highly  esteemed,  and  sold  at  the 
highest  price.  Tripe  is  nourishing 
and  very  easily  digested.  As  sold  at 
the  tripe  shops  it  is  usually  dressed, 
and  only  requires  re-heating,  or  rather 
re-cooking  (in  one  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  served)  as  it  is 
seldom  boiled  enough.  If  bought  in 
the  raw  state,  it  must  be  soaked  in 
salt  and  water  for  some  hours,  then 
steeped  for  a short  time  in  hot  water 
with  a morsel  of  soda  in.  It  is  then 
ready  for  scraping,  after  which  it  is 
blanched,  then  boiled.  In  our  recipes, 
dressed  tripe  is  referred  to  ; i.e.  tripe 
cooked  until  almost  done. 

Cost  of  tripe  varies  ; it  is  generally 
from  6d.  to  9d.  per  pound,  according 
to  kind.  (See  Index,  for  recipes  other 
than  the  following.) 

Tripe  and  Onions.— Required : 
tripe,  onions,  seasoning,  milk,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  I?,  8d,  inclusivp, 


Have  ready  a couple  of  pounds  of 
tripe,  with  enough  of  the  liquor  to 
cover  it ; bring  to  the  boil,  and  add  a 
pound  or  more  of  onions  in  quarters 
or  halves,  and  cook  until  they  are 
tender.  If  very  large,  parboil  the 
onions  separately.  Add  towards  the 
end  of  the  cooking  about  half-a-pint 
of  milk,  mixed  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  or  more  of  flour ; boil  up,  cook 
for  ten  minutes  longer,  season  to  taste, 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish.  The  tripe 
should  bo  in  convenient  pieces  for 
serving,  and  the  onions  and  gravy 
poured  over  it.  For  a plainer  dish, 
thicken  the  tripe  liquor,  and  omit  the 
milk.  Celery  can  be  used  instead  of 
onions. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  tripe  in  its 
liquor  until  done,  and  have  ready  a 
pint  or  more  of  onion  sauce  for  each 
pound.  Drain  the  tripe,  and  pour  the 
onion  sauce  all  over  it.  Serve  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Another  way. — Prepare  onion  sauce 
as  above,  but  make  it  a trifle  thinner, 
and  simmer  the  tripe  in  it  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  it  has  been 
previously  boiled  until  tender.  This 
dish  is  excellent;  the  tripe  gains  in 
flavour,  and  the  sauce  is  improved  by 
the  tripe.  Fried  onions,  mixed  with 
thickened  brown  stock,  may  be  used 
instead  of  ordinary  onion  sauce  for  a 
change.  In  this  form,  a little  piquant 
store  sauce  or  ketchup  improves  it. 

Tripe,  Baked.— Required  ; tripe, 
vegetables,  and  stock  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Cut  a pound  of  parboiled  tripe  into 
fingers,  pack  in  a jar  with  minced 
celery  and  onions  (the  latter  fried  a 
little)  ; add  herbs,  and  pot  liquor  to 
cover,  and  cook  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Rice  is  a good  thickening  medium. 
Season  nicely,  and  add  a dash  of 
vinegar  and  browning.  A few  strips 
of  lean  ham  or  bacon  improve  this 
dish. 

Tripe,  Pried.— Cold  tripe,  cut 
into  fingers  and  coated  with  batter,  or 
beaten  eggs  and  bread  cyunibs,  then 
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fried  crisp  and  brown  in  enough  hot 
fat  to  cover,  is  a very  good  dish.  Fried 
onions  are  a common  adjunct,  hut 
other  vegetables  may  be  used.  A 
piquant  gravy  or  sauce  may  he  served, 
together  with  sweet  pickles  or  chutney. 
This  is  less  digestible  than  boiled 
tripe. 

Tripe  in  its  own  Liquor.— 

This  is  a simple  and  favourite  mode  of 
serving.  The  tripe  is  re-heated  in  the 
liquor,  j ust  as  it  comes  from  the  shop ; 
onions  are  boiled  in  the  liquor,  or  apart, 
or  baked,  or  fried,  and  served  with  it ; 
potatoes  are  also  a common  accompani- 
ment. The  liquor  is  often  made  piquant 
by  vinegar,  mustard,  and  herbs  of  some 
sort,  such  as  sage  or  parsley.  Some  per- 
sons prefer  to  dispense  altogether  W’ith 
the  original  tripe  liquor,  and  re-heat  it 
in  fresh  stock,  mixed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  milk  ; a bay  leaf  and  an  onion, 
with  a sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley, 
improve  the  flavour. 

Tripe  in  Savoury  Batter.— 

This  is  very  nice.  {See  Toad  in  the 
Hole.)  Use  about  a pound  of  cooked 
tripe  in  fingers,  to  a quart  of  batter, 
made  savoury  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
herbs.  (&«  Puddings,)  When  baked, 
put  a layer  of  fried  onions  on  the  top, 
and  serve  hot  in  squares.  Cost,  about 
Is.  fid. 

Tripe  with  Tomatoes  and 
Spinach. — Required  : two  pounds 
of  tripe,  a tin  of  tomatoes,  a Spanish 
onion,  and  some  plainly  dressed  spinach. 
Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

The  tripe  should  be  boiled  until 
done,  and  cut  in  pieces  ready  for  ser- 
ving. Put  the  contents  of  the  tin  of 
tomatoes  through  a colander  into  a 
saucepan;  add  salt  and  pepper  after 
the  pulp  has  boiled  up  ; squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  put  in  the 


onion,  first  chopped  very  small,  and 
scalded  : boil  for  ten  minutes.  Then 
thicken  with  an  ounce  of  flour  and 
butter,  lay  in  the  tripe,  and  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  dish  it,  with  the  spinach  in 
little  heaps  round  the  dish. 

For  a superior  dish,  lay  a poached 
egg  on  each  bed  of  spinach,  and  put 
little  rolls  of  fried  bacon  in  between. 

Tripe  with  Vegetahles.— 

Required  : tripe,  vegetables,  apples, 
seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid., 
for  a pound  of  tripe,  &c.  An  American 
breakfast  dish.  The  tripe  must  be 
boiled  the  day  before  it  is  wanted, 
and  pressed  between  two  dishes. 
When  required,  cut  it  in  strips  or 
squares,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  then  dip  in  beaten  egg,  in  which 
a little  French  mustard  has  been  mixed. 
Coat  with  cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  until  brown.  Have  the  vege- 
tables ready,  round  a hot  dish.  They 
should  consist  of  sliced,  grilled  toma- 
toes, see  Grilled  Tomatoes,  Ameri- 
can ; and  carrots  and  turnips,  par- 
boiled and  fried;  see  recipes.  These 
may  be  in  slices  or  any  fancy  shapes. 
Here  and  there,  amongst  the  vege- 
tables, put  a little  heap  of  apple  puree, 
prepared  as  follows  : — Bake  two  largp 
apples  in  their  skins — supposing  a 
pound  of  tripe — scoop  out  the  pulp, 
and  mix  in  a little  white  sugar,  a pinch 
of  allspice,  and  ground  ginger,  and  a 
dust  of  cayenne.  Or,  instead  of  the 
above  way,  spread  the  slices  of  tomato 
with  this  mixture.  Serve  very  hot, 
and  send  chutney  to  table  with  it.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  dish  is  as 
palatable  at  any  other  meal  as  at 
breakfast;  and  would  add  that  fried 
onions,  in  place  of  the  carrots  and 
turnips,  furnish  a pleasant  variety, 
which  will  commend  itself  to  those 
who  indulge  in  our  well  known  dish 
of  tripe  with  onion  sauce. 
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VEAL. 

Veal  is  cousklered  best  when  the  animal  is  from  two  to  three  or  four 
mouths  old.  The  ilesh  of  the  bull  calf  is  most  suitable  for  joints,  being 
firmer  in  grain,  and  fuller  in  flavour,  but  the  cow  calf  is  whiter,  and  there- 
fore preferred  for  many  dishes ; the  fillet,  too,  is  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  udder,  which  is  lai-gely  used  for  forcemeat,  particularly  by  French 
cooks. 

In  choosing  veal,  look  out  for  a nice  coloured  flesh,  free  from  bruises, 
and  the  fat  of  a pinkish  white ; a small  kidney,  well  surrounded  by  fat, 
proves  good  condition.  The  suet  in  the  region  of  the  kidney  should  be 
sweet  t9  the  smell,  and  firm  to  the  touch,  with  no  spots  or  blemishes : the 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  sweetbread.  V eal  has  a tendency  to  turn  veiy 
quickly,  and  is  most  unwholesome  if  the  least  tainted ; it  should  not  be 
kept  more  than  a day  or  two  in  hot  weather,  though,  if  eaten  quite  fresh, 
it  is  apt  to  be  tough.  To  assist  it  in  keeping,  the  pipe  should  be  taken 
from  the  loin,  the  skirt  taken  from  the  breast,  and  the  inside  wiped  and 
floured.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put  it  in  boiling  Avater  for  a few  minutes, 
then  in  cold,  until  it  is  cool ; dry  it,  aud  hang  it  in  the  coolest  pai-t  of  the 
house  until  Avanted. 

No  meat  is  more  generally  useful  for  gravies,  soups,  and  made  dishes  ; 
aud  none  is  more  insipid  in  itself,  aud  consequently  more  dependent  upon 
judicious  seasoning. 

With  regard  to  the  digestibility  of  veal,  the  opinion  amongst  medical 
and  other  authorities  seems  to  be  almost  universal,  that  tlie  suffering 
sometimes  caused  by  it  is  due,  for  the  most  parL 
to  its  highly  gelatinous  nature,  as  this  renders 
mastication  difficult : aud  there  seems  good  reason 
for  the  belief,  Avhen  one  remembers  that  many 
people  can  eat  braised ' or  stewed  veal  without 
discomfort,  who  suffer  from  a meal  of  roast  veal, 
particularly  if  eaten  cold.  At  any  rate,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
composition  of  the  flesh  itself  which  should  give 
rise  to  suffering,  where  it  can  be  perfectly  mas- 
ticated. Here,  as  elsewhere,  each  miist  be  a law 
unto  himself.  {See  also  Invalid  Cookery.) 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  usual  method 
of  cutting  up  a calf  : — 

I.  The  Loin.  2.  The  Chump,  consisting  of  the 
rump  aud  hock  bone.  3.  The  Fillet.  4.  The 
Hind-knuckle.  5.  The  Fore-knuckle.  6.  The 
Neck.  7.  The  Breast.  8.  The  Shoulder.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  head  and  feet,  and  the  pluck, 
which  consists  of  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  milt, 
skirt,  nut,  and  the  sweetbreads  : of  the  latter  there 
Fig.  76.— Calf,  J oint-  fo’©  f *^0-  from  the  throat,  and  the  other  called  the 

iKG  of’.  heart  sweetbread,  the  larger  and  dearer,  if  sold  alone. 
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We  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  long,  slow  cooking.  A joint 
of  veal,  with  the  slightest  appearance  of  rawness,  will  prove  unwhole- 
some; it  should  be  of  an  uniform  whiteness  right  through  to  the  bone; 
and,  in  order  that  the  colour  may  be  preserved,  veal  should  never  be  laid 
upon  a dish  before  cooking  for  any  length  of  time ; the  very  pressure 
causes,  not  only  discolouration,  but  taint.  This  may  be  said  to  an  extent 
of  all  meat,  but  especially  emphasised  in  the  case  of  veal. 

See  also  Stocks,  Soups,  Sauces,  Entrees,  &c..  Cold  Meat 
Cookery,  Pastry,  Pies  and  Puddings,  and  Invalid  Cookery. 


Calf’s  Brains.— page  237. 

Calf’s  Brains,  Cakes  of.— See 

Sheep’s  Bkains,  and  make  the  cakes 
as  there  given,  using  the  herbs  that 
are  generally  employed  for  veal  force- 
meat. (&e  also  Bkain  Pkitters.) 

Calf’s  Chitterlings  (Praise  or 
Crow). — These  are  the  different  names 
given  to  the  fat  round  the  stomach  of 
the  calf,  which  forms  in  some  parts  a 
favourite  dish.  First  wash  and  cleanse 
them  very  thoroughly  ; leave  them  for 
twelve  hours  in  salt  and  water,  then 
put  in  boiling  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  dip  in  cold  water,  and  drain 
them.  Cut  them  up  in  small  pieces, 
and  put  in  a boiling  pot,  with  a few 
slices  of  bacon,  a smalt  onion,  a clove 
or  two,  a little  salt,  some  peppercorns, 
and  a bay  leaf.  Add  some  weak  stock, 
and  boil  until  done,  then  reduce  the 
gravy,  thicken  and  flavour  with  vine- 
gar or  lemon  juice — or  make  parsley 
sauce,  or  any  other  kind  preferred — 
and  serve  very  hot.  Cost  uncertain, 
often  very  cheap. 

Another  way.  When  nearly  done, 
take  up  the  chitterlings,  and  coat  with 
thick,  plain  batter  ; fry  crisp,  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley.  Sometimes 
they  are  taken  up  when  half  boiled, 
then  brushed  with  bacon  fat  or  drip- 
ping, and- baked  brown.  Brown  gravy 
should  be  served  with  them,  or  a brown 
sauce. 

Calf’s  Bars.  — Take  as  many 
ears  as  may  be  wanted ; they  should 
be  cut  rather  deeply,  then  scalded  to 
remove  the  hair,  and  most  thoroughly 


cleansed.  For  a plain  dish,  they  may 
be  boiled  until  tender  in  water  or 
stock,  or  in  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water ; or,  when  half  done,  they  can 
be  taken  up,  and  stuffed  with  any 
forcemeat  suitable  for  veal,  and  tied  up 
with  thread.  Then  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  some  of  the  liquor 
in  which  they  were  parboiled,  and 
finish  the  cooking,  flavouring  and 
thickening  in  the  usual  way.  Or  they 
can  be  put  back  in  the  pot,  and  finished 
off,  then  drained,  and  .served  with  a 
nice  sauce,  or  puree  of  vegetables  and 
gravy,  and  the  liquor  reserved  for 
soup. 

When  elaborately  dressed  thej’’  are 
served  as  an  entree. 

Calf’s  Feet.  — ■ Calf’s  feet  are 
generally  prepared  'for  boiling  by  the 
butcher ; but  if  this  is  not  done,  they 
should  be  put  into  water  just  upon  the 
point  of  boiling,  and  kept  in  it  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  when  the  hair  must 
be  scraped  off,  the  hoofs  knocked  off 
on  the  edge  of  the  sink,  the  claws 
split,  and  the  fat  that  is  between  them 
taken  away.  They  must  then  be 
washed  with  scrupulous  care  and 
nicety,  first  in  salt  and  water ; they 
should  then  be  left  under  running 
water  for  a time.  When  required  very 
white,  they  should  be  bleached,  by 
putting  them  in  cold  water  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  boil,  then  rinsing  them  in  cold 
water.  This  is  also  called  blanching. 
Eemember  in  cooking  bj^  boiling,  &c., 
to  put  them  on  in  hot  or  boiling  stock 
or  water,  if  the  nutriment  is  to  be 
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retained  ; when  for  jelly,  they  must  go 
on  in  cold  water.  They  cannot  be 
boiled  too  slowly,  and  the  time  should 
be  from  three  to  four  hours  when  the 
meat  is  to  bo  served,  and  much  longer 
when  the  extraction  of  all  the  gelatine 
is  the  chief  object.  Cost,  fi-om  4d.  to 
5d.  each  generally. 

Calf's  Feet  with  Sauce.  {See 

the  Itecipes  for  Cali-’s  Feet  Soui’.) — 
Serve  the  feet,  or  part  of  tkem,  and 
make  a sauce  by  thickening  a portion 
of  the  soup,  and  adding  any  nice  store 
sauce,  or  some  pickles  ; or  serve  either 
of  the  brown  piquant  sauces  given  in 
Hot  Sauces.  If  white  sauce  is  pre- 
ferred, fennel,  parsley,  caper,  lemon, 
celery,  or  onion,  may  be  used.  It  should 
bo  poured  over  the  feet,  and  be  thick 
enough  to  coat  them.  If  the  bones 
are  all  removed  the  feet  are  more  con- 
veniently served.  Remember  to  give 
the  bones  a further  cooking  for 
“ second  stock.” 

Calf’s  Head. — For  the  prepara- 
tion of  this,  see  the  recipe  for  Mock 
Turtle  Soup.  If  the  head  is 
wanted  for  dinner,  put  it,  after 
washing,  in  a saucepan,  wdth  well 
cleansed  vegetables  in  slices  (as  tur- 
nips, carrots,  onions,  and  celery),  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  some  white  pep- 
percoms,  and  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover  it.  Boil  up,  adding  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  carefuU)'^  remove  any  scum. 
Then  cook  steadily,  skimming  as  re- 
quired until  done.  A very  large  head 
may  take  four  hours  or  more ; a very 
small  one  may  be  done  in  less  than 
three  hours.  The  part  called  the 
horn,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
marked  c to  d,  takes  a long  time ; 
when  that  is  tender,  the  head  is  ready 
to  take  up.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  from  the  bones,  but  should 
leave  them  readil)^  when  carved.  The 
meat  is  improved  in  colour  by  blanch- 
ing, i.e.  putting  it  in  cold  water,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  boil,  then  rinsing  it, 
and  covering  with  the  boiling  water. 
The  tongue  should  be  skinned,  and 
dished  with  the  brains  round  it,  and 
the  head  may  be  covered  with  plain 


melted  butter,  parsley  sauce,  or  other 
suitable  kind.  Or  the  brains  can  be 
beaten  up,  and  added  to  a pint  of 
parsley  or  egg-sauce,  some  of  which 
should  be  put  round  the  tongue,  and 
the  rest  over  the  head.  To  prepare  the 
brains  see  Calf’s  Brains  in  Made  Dishes. 
The  bones  should  be  put  back  in  the 
pot,  and  cooked  for  a few  hours  longer 
for  soup. 

The  meat  will  look  nicer  if  the  head 
be  tied  in  a clean  cloth ; great  care 
being  taken  that  no  soap  is  left  in  it. 
For  purposes  of  this  kind  special 
cloths  should  be  kept,  and  separately 
washed,  or  the  meat  will  acquire  a 
most  objectionable  flavour.  We  would 
remind  the  reader  that  a head  with 
a skin  on  will  be  most  nutritious,  but 
wdll  take  longer  to  boil.  During  the 
boiling,  nearly  a tablespoonful  of  salt 
may  be  added,  a little  put  in  from 
time  to  time  will  assist  the  scum  to 
rise.  For  a perfectly  plain  dish,  no 
vegetables  need  be  put  in,  but  they 
are  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour 
of  the  meat. 

Cost,  about  3s.  or  4s.  when  in  full 
season.  Sometimes,  from  5s.  to  8s. 
may  be  given. 

To  carve  the  head,  commence  with 
long  slices,  shown  by  the  dotted 


Fig.  77.— Calf’s  Head,  to  Carve. 


lines  A to  b.  With  each  of  these, 
serve  a cut  of  what  is  called  the 
throat  sweetbread;  this  lies  at  the 
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fleshy  part  of  the  neck  end.  Cut  also 
some  slices  from  c to  d ; they  are  very 
gelatinous  and  delicate ; a small  portion 
should  be  served  to  each  person.  The 
tongue  and  brains  are,  as  a rule,  put 
upon  a separate  dish ; thin  slices  of 
the  tongue  should  he  given  to  each, 
together  with  a spoonful  of  the  brains. 
The  flesh  round  the  eye  is  considered 
the  tit-hit  by  some  people,  and  deep 
in  the  sockets  are  other  choice  hits. 
To  remove  these,  make  a circular 
cut  in  the  part  marked  e.  First 
put  the  knife  in  slanting  at  f,  insert- 
ing the  point  at  the  dotted  line,  and 
driving  it  into  the  centre  under  the 
eye ; then  turn  the  hand  round,  keep- 
ing the  circle  of  the  dotted  line  with 
the  blade  of  the  knife,  the  point  still 
in  the  centre.  Tlie  eye  wiU  come  out 
entire,  cone-shaped  at  the  under  part, 
when  the  circle  is  completed  by  the 
knife.  The  lower  jaw  must  next  be 
removed,  beginning  at  o ; and  to  do 
this  properly  the  dish  must  be  tuimed. 
The  palate  is  also  considered  a dainty, 
and  a little  of  it  should  always  be 
offered  to  each  guest. 

Some  people  find  it  easier  to  carve  a 
calf’s  head  if  divided,  and  each  half 
laid  flat  on  a dish. 

Calf’s  Head  Brawn.  — Make 
this  as  directed  for  Bkawx  under 
Pork.  One  or  two  calf  ’s  feet  will  be 
an  improvement.  In  preparing  the 
head  for  pickle,  remove  the  brains  and 
the  soft  bones  from  the  nose. 

A brawn  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
calf’s  head  and  pig’s  head,  with  a 
tongue  of  each  sort,  is  a pleasant  dish, 
and  less  rich  than  pork  brawn.  Cost, 
about  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Calf’s  Head,  Hashed.— Re- 
quired ; Calf’s  head,  beef,  ham,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  variable.  This  is 
very  economical.  If  half,  or  nearly, 
of  a cold  calf’s  head  be  handy,  put  all 
the  bones,  broken  up,  into  the  liquor, 
and  add  a fried  onion,  a couple  of 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  and  a scrap  of 
fresh  beef,  or  milt,  a clove  or  two,  and 
some  peppercorns.  Boil  down  to  a 
quart,  then  strain,  and  thicken  the 
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gravy  with  browned  flour  ; fla\'our 
with  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  pepper, 
then  put  in  the  meat  in  nice  pieces, 
and  let  it  heat  through.  Pour  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  put  cooked  vegetables 
round. 

This  will  he  more  savoury  if  the  ham 
and  beef  be  fried  with  the  onion. 
Some  cooked  carrots,  if  at  hand,  can 
be  cut  in  dice,  and  heated  in  the  gravy, 
and  served  with  the  meal.  Stuffed 
tomatoes  may  he  served  with  this,  and 
little  sausages  or  forcemeat  balls  are 
equally  suitable. 

A brown  caper  sauce  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent medium  for  the  re-heating  of 
calf’s  head  or  feet. 

Calf’s  Heart. — Prepare  and  cook 
by  any  of  the  recipes  given  for  sheep’s 
or  lamb’s  hearts,  allowing  longer  time  ; 
about  an  hour  and  a half  will  be  re- 
quired. Cost,  from  lOd.  upwards. 

Or  follow  the  directions  for  ox 
heart,  reducing  the  time  in  proportion 
to  the  size.  It  slowly  cooked  they  aro 
tender. 

Calf’s  Heart  with.  Tongue. 

— Required ; Heart,  tongue,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  This  is  a very 
savoury  dish.  Have  the  heart  nicely 
baked  or  roasted,  and  boil  a tongue 
which  has  been  pickled  for  three  or 
four  days,  in  the  pickle  given  for 
tongues,  beef,  &c. 

The  tongue  should  be  skinned  and 
dredged  with  browned  crumbs,  then  cut 
through  the  centre  lengthwise,  and  put 
on  a dish  with  the  heart  between  the 
halves.  At  each  end  of  the  heart  put 
little  heaps  of  cooked  celer}’',  or  small, 
stewed  onions,  and  serve  a piquant 
sauce  or  gravy  separately.  A few 
croutons  improve  the  dish.  Cost  of 
heart,  about  lOd. 

Calf’s  Heart  with  Veal. — Pre- 
pare a nice  veal  hash  or  mince  {see 
Index),  and  pour  it  overathick  slice  of 
toasted  or  fried  bread.  Stuff  and  roast 
the  heart ; cut  it  in  slices  ; lay  these 
over  the  mince,  and  coat  them  with 
more  mince.  Sprinkle  chopped  parsley 
on  the  top,  and  put  fried  tomatoes  or 
mushrooms  about  the  dish.  Serve 
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liot,  and  as  quickly  as  possildc,  as 
heart  soon  cools.  If  convenient,  a 
kidney  can  bo  minced  and  added  to  the 
veal.  Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  9d. 

Calf’s  Liver  ^ I’Ameri- 
Caiue.  — Required:  liver,  pork,  sauce, 
and  seasonin'?.  After  washing-  and 
drying  a pound  of  liver,  cut  slits  in  it 
half  an  inch  apart,  and  ptit  in  each  a 
strip  of  fat  pork,  which  may  be  fre.sh  or 
salted;  it  should  be  laid  in  lengthwise, 
and  if  first  seasoned  with  sweet  herbs 
and  grated  lemon  peel  is  much  nicer. 
Then  Hour  the  surface,  pepper  it  well, 
and  bake  until  tender  ; a little  stock 
shotdd  be  put  in  the  pan,  and  used  for 
basting.  The  surface  should  also  be 
brushed  a time  or  two  with  oil  or 
butter. 

When  done,  add  some  piquant  sauce 
to  that  in  the  pan,  boil  up,  and  season, 
and  pour  round  the  liver.  Carve 
across  the  slices  of  pork. 

A pig’s  liver  may  be  cooked  similarly, 
and  if  preferred,  aj)ple  sauce  may 
be  served  with  it  instead  of  piquant 
sauce.  A curry  sauce  is  also  suitable, 
in  which  case  boiled  rice  should  be 
sent  to  table.  Cost  of  liver,  about  9d. 
per  pound. 

Calf’s  Liver,  Baked. — Wash 
and  dry  the  liver,  flour  and  pepper  it 
slightly,  then  lay  on  a few  slices  of 
fat  bacon  ; cook  it  in  a moderate  oven, 
basting  sometimes  with  the  bacon  fat. 
When  nearly  done,  take  the  bacon  off, 
and  sprinkle  raspings  or  fresh  bread- 
crumbs over  ; brown  the  surface  nicely, 
and  servo  with  jjlain  gravy  made  in 
the  tin,  or  a sauce  as  given  in  above 
recipe. 

Time,  about  an  hour  and  a half,  for 
a whole  liver.  A piece  of  paper, 
coated  with  bacon  fat,  or  di-ipping, 
may  bo  used  in  place  of  bacon. 

Calf’s  Liver  and  Bacon 
with  French  Beans. — Required : 
half  a pound  of  calf’s  liver,  four 
ounces  of  bacon,  a large  onion,  season- 
ing, vegetables,  eggs,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d., 
exclusive  of  sauce. 


Cut  the  liver  in  dice  ; fry  the  bacon  ; 
then  take  it  up,  cut  it  in  dice,  and  set 
aside.  Fry  the  onions,  sliced  or  minced, 
in  the  bacon  fat  to  a good  brown  ; put 
them  to  the  bacon,  then  fr^-  the  liver 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes  ; it  .should 
be  siu  inkled  with  pepjier  and  powdered 
herbs.  I’ut  the  onions  in  a saucepan 
with  half  a pint  of  jiiquant  .sauce  {sue 
llo'r  .S.weiis)  cook  them  until  soft ; add 
the  bac(  n and  liver  to  heat,  hut  do  not 
boil  again.  Turn  the  wlude  into  the 
centie  of  a dish,  and  put  little  heaps 
of  French  beans  with  poaelied  eggs 
between,  all  round  it.  Sprinkle  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  with  coralline  pepper 
or  cho])ped  chillies. 

Another  u-tnj. — Boil  the  eggs  hard, 
slice  them,  and  coat  them  with  fried 
bread-crumbs  ; dish  them  in  a rii  g 
outside  the  beans,  which  should  then 
form  a wall  ; pour  a little  of  the  sauce 
round  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Calf’s  Liver  and  Bacon 
with  Okra.  — No  eggs  are  needed 
for  this.  I’lcpare  the  liver  as  above  ; 
l)ut  it  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and 
place  round  it  the  okra,  which  should 
be  heated,  and  freed  from  some  of  its 
liquor.  This  can  be  used  up  in  soups, 
&c.,  see  recipes.  Or  instead  of  using- 
piquant  sauce  for  the  liver,  make  okra 
saucefrom  the  liquor.  (A’ccHot  Sauces.) 

Cost  of  liver,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Veal,  Baked  in  a Caul.— 

Required  : a caul,  bacon,  veal,  force- 
meat, and  seasoning.  Cost,  variable, 
about  2s.  6d.  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

Line  a dish  with  a veal  caul,  lea\  ing 
as  much  hanging  over  the  sides  as  will 
cover  the  meat  entirely.  Fill  up  with 
small  pieces  of  lean  veal,  slices  of  bacon, 
and  forcenuat  balls;  the  meat  should 
be  seasoned  with  pepper,  cayenne,  and 
ground  mace  or  nutmeg,  lemon  rind 
and  parsley,  chopped,  and  a suspicion 
of  ginger.  Let  bacon  foim  the  top 
and  bottom  layers.  Minced  mush- 
rooms can  be  jmt  in  if  liked.  Fasten 
the  caul  over  the  top,  and  tie  a few 
folds  of  greased  paper  over,  then  hake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Time,  according 
to  quantity  of  meat,  and  depth  of  dish  ; 
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one  containing  a pound  of  veal  will 
require  an  hour  and  a half. 

This  is  much  liked  generally.  It  is 
often  preferred  plain,  but  gravy  can  be 
served  with  it  if  liked  ; or  brown 
sauce ; with  a flavouring  of  lemon 
juice  or  mushroom  catsup  is  very 
good. 

Breast  of  Veal. — This  rightly 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  best  end,  and 
the  brisket  end  ; it  may  be  bought 
whole,  or  in  parts  ; the  brisket  end 
being  a little  cheaper.  In  carving  it, 
mu(;h  depends  upon  the  method  of 
jointing  adopted  by  the  butcher.  If 
the  ribs  have  been  broken  across,  long 
slices  may  be  cut  as  shown  in  the 
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Fig.  78.— Breast  of  Veal,  to  Carve. 

diagram  from  a to  b ; or  the  rib  can 
be  cut  right  through  from  c to  d,  then 
divided  at  the  broken  bone  a b.  If  the 
rib  bones  have  not  been  broken,  the 
ribs  have  to  be  served  whole  ; the 
pieces  are  then  somewhat  awkward- 
looking  on  the  plate.  The  gristly 
portion  may  be  cut  as  shown  in  h h, 
and  in  a well-cooked  breast  this  is  very 
inviting  and  tender.  Cost,  about  8d. 
per  pound. 

Breast  of  Veal,  Boiled.— If 

the  sweetbread  is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
veal,  let  it  soak  in  water  for  a couple 
of  hours,  then  skewer  it  to  the  veal. 
Put  this  into  a saucepan,  with  boiling 
water  to  cover  it,  lot  it  boil  once  more, 
and  carefully  remove  the  scum  as  it 
rises.  Add  a handful  of  parsley,  a tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns,  a blade  of 


mace,  and  a slice  or  two  of  the  white 
part  of  celery.  Serve  on  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  a little  good  onion  sauce  or 
parsley  sauce  over  it.  Send  boiled 
bacon  to  table  on  a separate  dish.  The 
sweetbread  may,  of  course,  be  dressed 
separately.  Time  to  simmer  the  veal, 
about  one  hour  and  a half. 

The  scrag  end  of  the  neck  may  be 
boiled,  and  served  as  above,  or  with 
any  other  suitable  sauce.  Cost,  about 
8d.  per  pound,  without  sweetbread. 

Broiled. — The  breast  or  neck  may 
be  used  for  this.  It  should  be  cooked 
in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire  until 
three  parts  done,  then  scored  in  even 
lines,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and 
herbs,  with  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
broiled  at  a clear  fire  until  done.  Or 
it  can  be  grilled  after  tlie  preliminary 
cooking.  Just  before  serving,  the 
juice  of  a lemon  should  be  squeezed 
over  it.  Hot  pickles,  or  sweet  pickles, 
can  be  handed  with  it : or  a little 
brown  gravy  in  which  pickles  have  been 
heated  may  be  served.  ( See  also  recipes 
for  piquant  sauces  of  various  kinds.) 

Prepared  as  above,  and  served  w’ith 
grilled  mushrooms,  and  bacon  or  ham, 
the  dish  wiU  be  acceptable  at  any 
meal.  Cost,  as  above  given. 

Cake  of  Veal. — See  Cold  Meat 
Cookery  for  the  method.  For  superior 
dishes  use  raw  veal,  increasing  the 
time  for  cooking,  and  use  a good  stock 
that  will  be  a firm  jelly  when  cold. 
Bake  it  in  a tin  half  full  of  boiling- 
water,  as,  should  the  gravy  dr}"  up, 
the  cake  will  be  quite  spoiled.  The 
water  must  be  replenished  as  required, 
and  the  dish  containing  the  mf  at,  &c., 
be  tightly  covered,  either  with  a fiour- 
and- water  paste,  or  an  old  tin  or  plate 
tied  on  with  greased  paper. 

Ckops. — These  are  taken  from  the 
loin.  If  the  under  part  is  removed 
and  divided,  the  pieces  become  fillets, 
although  the  term  cutlets  is  frequently 
applied  to  them.  Chops  may  be 
dressed  in  any  of  the  ways  given  for 
cutlets.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  l.s.  per 
pound. 
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Cold  Veal,  To  Re-dress.  — 

Cold  voiil  cuii  bo  served  in  >urious 
Miiy.s,  for  which  recifies  are  given  in  a 
later  chajjfer.  It  may  ho  minced, 
hashed,  moulded,  curried,  or  converted 
into  rissoles,  croquettes  and  the  like 
with  a certainty  of  success  it  the 
seasoning  he  judiciously  added;  for 
while  no  meat  is  more  insipid  when 
insudiciently  seasoned,  it  should  retain 
its  delicac)'  of  flavour ; that  is,  it  must 
not  he  overpowered  hy  condiments. 
Among.st  the  most  suitahlo  adjuncts  to 
dishes  of  veal,  may  he  noted  lemons, 
mushrooms,  tomatoes,  bacon,  ham,  and 
eggs  and  cream.  Tlie  spices  employed 
are  mace,  nutmeg,  cayenne ; every 
lierh,  in  moderation,  may  he  brought 
into  play,  while  vegetables,  daintily 
dressed,  arc,  to  some  dishes  a real 
necessity.  Cheese  is  also  used  in  veal 
rechauffes,  and  all  sorts  of  Italian 
paste  will  be  found  useful,  either  as 
a part  of  the  dish,  or  as  a garnish. 

Collops,  Veal.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  veal  from  the  Bllct,  a .season- 
ing of  pepper,  mace,  grated  lemon  peel 
and  powdered  herbs,  stock,  Ac.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  meat  should  be  in  pieces,  half 
an  inch,  or  rather  more,  thick  ; one 
inch  wide,  and  two  inches  long ; 
season  it,  and  brown  in  hot  dripping, 
then  add  weak  stock  to  cover,  skim, 
and  .simmer  for  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a half.  Add  salt  to  taste,  .a  squeeze 
of  lemon  juice,  and  white  roux  to 
thicken.  Boil  up  and  serve,  and  gar- 
nish with  sliced  lemons.  If  liked, 
put  some  rolls  of  bacon,  and  croutons 
in  finger  shapes  round  the  dish. 

Another  way.  — Cut  the  meat  in 
squares  of  an  inch  ; when  done,  add 
half  its  weight  of  bacon,  cut  in  the 
same  way,  and  fried  separately ; keep 
it  hot,  and  fry  some  thin  slices  of 
tomatoes  in  the  bacon  fat.  Take  them 
up,  and  sprinkle  them  with  chopped 
par.sley,  then  put  them  round  a dish 
with  the  meat  in  the  middle.  The 
gravy  should  be  made  quite  thick  for 
this;  just  enough  in  quantity  to  coat 
the  meat. 


Cutlets. — These  may  be  from  the 
best  end  of  the  neck,  or  from  the 
flllnt.  If  from  the  neck,  the  .«kin, 
gristle,  and  chine  - bone  should  be 
removed,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
rib-bones  shortened.  After  trimming, 
the  meat  should  bo  beaten  out  with 
a cutlet  bat  or  knife.  If  the  slices 
from  the  fillet  are  cut  into  rounds, 
they  become  escalopes  ; if  larded  they 
are  grenadins.  (Jice  various  recipes 
under  Entkees  and  Made  Dishes.) 
Cost,  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound. 

Broiled,  Vluin.  — Divide  the  best 
end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  neat  cutlets, 
allowing  one  bone  to  each.  Trepare 
them  as  directed  : — Sprinkle  pej)per 
on  both  sides,  brush  them  over  slightly 
with  oil,  and  broil  before  a clear  slow 
fii’c,  till  thej’  are  nicely  browned  on 
both  sides.  Serve  on  .a  hot  dish,  with  a 
few  slices  of  ham  or  bacon  on  a se])a- 
rate  dish.  Good  brown  gravv,  or 
tomato  or  any  piipiant  sauce,  may  be 
sent  to  table  with  veal  cutlets.  Time, 
fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes,  according 
to  thickness.  To  grill,  cook  over  the 
fin;  on  a gridiron. 

Crnmled  and  Broiled.  — Divide  the 
best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into 
cutlets.  I’lxqiare  and  season  them. 
Brush  them  over  first  with  clarified 
butter  or  oil,  then  with  beaten  egg ; 
dip  them  in  bread-crumbs,  once  more 
into  oil,  and  then  into  the  bread-crumbs 
again.  Broil  before  a clear  fire  of  a 
moderate  heat,  and  turn  tliem  that  they 
may  be  equally  cooked  on  both  sides. 
When  they  are  brightly  browned  take 
them  up,  arrange  them  on  a dish  alter- 
nately with  rashers  of  ham  or  bacon, 
and  send  good  gravy,  or  tomato,  or  any 
piipiant  sauce  to  table  with  them. 

Fried. — Cut  a slice  of  lean  veal, 
about  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  from 
the  fillet.  Divide  this  into  neat  cutlets 
convenient  for  serving.  Prepare  some 
finely  grated  bread-crumbs,  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  and 
add  a tablespoonful  of  parsley,  which 
has  been  scalded  and  finely  minced. 
Dip  the  cutlets  into  hot  butter  or  drip- 
ping, coat  them  with  the  crumbs,  and 
fry  them  in  a frying-pan,  with  a little 
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hot  fat,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Serve  as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 
Thyme  or  mixed  herbs  can  be  added 
to  the  bread-crumbs. 

Fillet,  Boiled.— Required  : veal, 
forcemeat,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
from  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound.  Take  a 
small  and  white  fillet  of  veal  for  this 
purpose.  Remove  the  bone,  till  its  space 
with  good  veal  forcemeat,  tie  buttered 
muslin  over,  and  bind  the  veal  securely 
with  tape.  Put  it  in  a stew-pan,  and 
pour  over  it  as  much  weak  stock,  milk 
and  water,  or  water  only,  as  will  barely 
cover  it.  Let  it  simmer  very  gently 
indeed  until  it  is  done  enough.  Care- 
fully remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
When  done  enough,  take  it  up,  put  it 
on  a hot  dish,  garnish  with  lemon,  and 
send  oyster,  celery,  bechamel,  or  white 
sauce  to  table  with  it ; or  a sauce 
made  by  thickening  a little  of  the  stock 
in  which  it  was  boiled  with  white  roux, 
seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace, 
and  flavouring  with  lemon  juice.  A 
boiled  tongue  should  accompany  this 
dish,  which  if  served  alone  is  in  danger 
of  being  considered  insipid.  Time  to 
simmer  a fillet  of  veal  weighing  six 
pounds,  three  hours. 

The  veal  can  be  rubbed  with  lemon 
juice,  and  tied  in  a thin  cloth.  It 
must  be  kept  covered  with  the  liquid, 
which  should  be  boiling  when  added. 
The  white  part  of  a small  onion,  and  a 
few  inner  stalks  of  celery,  together 
with  a button  mushroom  or  two,  will 
add  to  the  flavour  of  the  veal. 


Fillet,  Carving  of. — A sharp 
knife  is  requii'ed ; it  should  be  thin, 
and  drawn  lightly  across  the  meat, 
vitbout  too  much  pressure,  It  shoqld 


follow  the  line  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  when 
once  the  meat  has  become  fiat  at  the 
top,  it  can  be  kept  even  by  exercising  a 
little  care.  A portion  of  stuffing 
should  be  given  with  each  help,  and  as 
some  usually  falls  into  the  dish  at 
stalling  this  should  be  kept  in  reserv’e 
for  the  time  when  there  is  less ; that  is, 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  is 
reached.  The  outside  brown  slice  is 
by  many  considered  the  best,  and  the 
honoured  guest  should  be  asked  if  ho 
prefers  it.  Fillet  of  veal  has  a ten- 
dency to  crumble,  therefore  an  ordinary 
knife,  especially  if  blunt,  will  not 
answer  in  carving  it. 

Fillet,  Boasted  ■ — Have  the 
fillet  cut  to  the  size  required.  Re- 
move the  bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  with 
good  veal  forcemeat.  Cut  the  flap 
slightly,  and  lay  forcemeat  under  it. 
Draw  the  flap  round,  skewer  the  veal, 
bind  it  firmly  into  a round  shape, 
skewer  the  skin  which  has  been  sent 
with  the  veal  over  the  forcemeat  and 
the  fat,  flour  the  fillet,  and  put  it  down 
near  to  the  fire,  then  draw  it  gradually 
away  until  done  enough,  and  baste 
frequently.  Let  the  outside  be  well 
browned,  though  it  must  not  be  burnt. 
Remove  the  skin,  skewers,  and  tape, 
and  put  the  veal  on  a hot  dish.  Pour 
melted  butter,  coloured  with  browning 
or  some  good  veal  gravy,  round  it,  and 
garnish  with  sliced  lemon.  A pig’s 
cheek,  a boiled  tongue,  or  small  pieces 
of  bacon  or  ham  should  be  served  with 
roast  veal.  It  is  always  well  to  prepare 
plenty  of  stuffing,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  to  flavour  a mince  if  the  remains 
of  the  veal  are  served  in  that  form. 
As  it  is  a little  difficult  to  keep  the 
stuffing  in  the  veal  when  it  is  roasted 
before  the  fire,  many  cooks  prefer 
to  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
this  plan  is  adopted  the  veal  must 
be  basted  frequently.  The  veal  should 
be  roasted  slowly  or  the  outside  will  be 
burnt  before  the  meat  is  done  through, 
and  underdone  veal  is  most  unwhole- 
some. 

Time,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  jneat  and  thq  weather,  If  cold,  it 
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will  take  ncarlj'  half  an  hour  per 
pound.  For  superior  dishes,  good 
blown  sauce  should  be  served  with 
this.  It  can  be  flavoured  with  Icinon 
juice,  inushrooin  liquor,  or  ketchup,  or 
some  store  sauce.  The  addition  of  a 
little  chutney  is  by  many  considered 
an  improvement.  (See  also  Gkavy  fou 
Veal.)  A greased  paper  or  piece  of 
muslin  may  replace  the  skin,  and  strips 
of  calico  can  be  used  instead  of  tape. 

Fillet,  Steamed. — Kemove  the 
hone  from  a fillet  of  veal,  and  with- 
out stuffing  it,  bind  it  well  with 
tape,  that  there  may  bo  no  hollow  in 
the  centre.  Tut  it  in  a shallow  tin, 
and  cook  it  in  a jiotato  steamer,  or 
other  steaming  ap[Kiratus,  until  done. 
A gill  of  veal  stock,  mi.xod  with  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  .should  be  poured 
round  it,  and  a sheet  of  buttered  paper 
ho  laid  over  it.  Cook  for  at  least 
twenty-five  minutes  per  pound  ; if 
thick  allow  longer.  Dish  it,  and  pour 
over  a (juart  or  so  of  sauce ; egg,  pars- 
ley, tomato,  mushroom,  oyster,  lemon, 
bechamel,  veloute,  supreme,  and  many 
others  given  under  Hot  Sauces,  are 
suitable.  This  is  excellent  and 
digestible,  hut  unless  the  smice  is 
good,  it  will  he  rather  tasteless.  A 
jiice  Vegetable  puree,  or  some  brai.sfd 
carrots  and  turnips  should  accom- 
pany it. 

Another  ivay. — After  steaming  the 
meat  until  nearly  done,  finish  it  by 
glazing  all  over,  and  browning  before 
the  fire ; then  serve  a brown  picpiant, 
or  brown  mushroom  or  caper  sauce 
with  it.  Other  joints  of  veal  can  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way,  and  various 
forms  of  garnish  can  bo  employed. 
Cost,  according  to  sauce  and  garnish. 

Goose,  Veal. — This  is  a savoury 
di.sh,  and  a favourite  with  many.  It 
may  bo  made  from  a breast  of  veal,  or 
a portion  of  it,  the  bones  and  tendons 
being  first  removed  ; or  from  the  neck, 
bj'  taking  the  best  end,  and  cutting  off 
the  skin  with  an  inch  and  a half  of 
flesh  adhering  to  it.  Lay  the  meat  on 
a table,  and  flatten  it,  then  spread  it 
with  sage  and  onion  stufiing ; roll  and 


bind  with  broad  tape,  then  bake  or 
roast  the  moat.  Send  apple  .sauce  to 
table,  also  brown  grav)’.  (Sec  Ouavy 
FOR  Veal,  and  Ukavy  for  Goose.) 

Another  iraij. — Stuff  thcnu'at  with  a 
mixture  of  sago  and  onion  stuffirg  and 
chopijcd  apjdes ; or  with  ajJpks  only. 
(6V-C  Goose  Stuffed  witu  Afi-lls.  ) 

Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Hot  Pot.— llcquircd : meat,  vege- 
tables, seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Cd.  This  is  2'kRn,  but  very 
wholesome  and  tasty.  First  grease  a 
strong  baking  dish,  then  boil,  v.ntil 
half  (lone,  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and 
slice  them  thickly  ; parboil  also  one 
I)ound  of  onions,  and  slice  them 
thinly.  AV.ash  a jjound  and  a half  of 
the  scrag  end  of  a neck  of  veal  ; 
dry  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces ; and  cut 
four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  into  dice. 
Mix  a teusijoonful  of  salt,  the  same 
of  chojjjjcd  parsley,  half  as  much 
jicpper,  and  a good  j^inch  of  pow- 
dered thyme  on  a plate,  and  sprinkle 
the  meat  well  with  the  mixture. 
Line  the  dish  with  the  potatoes,  then 
fill  up  with  the  meat  and  onions ; 
juit  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes  on 
the  top,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of 
stock.  No.  1 or  2,  or  meat  liquor. 
Cover  with  an  old  jflate,  and  bake 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; then 
take  the  jjlatc  off,  and  add  a few  bits 
of  diipjiing  ; return  it  to  the  oven  to 
brown,  and  serve  hot.  IMutton  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  liver  or 
kidney  juit  in  with  the  meat.  A^aiious 
herbs  and  vegetables  can  be  used  in 
place  of  onions  and  iiarslcy,  and  boiled 
rice  or  macaroni  may  be  put  in  alter- 
nately with  the  meat ; then  more  stock 
must  be  added,  or  it  will  be  di-y. 
Pickled  pork  can  take  the  jilace  of 
bacon ; whichever  is  used  should  be 
distributed  amongst  the  meat. 

Kernels. — These  are  found  in  the 
legs  and  shoulders ; the  latter  are 
esteemed  more  highly,  and  considered 
vei'5’'  delicate  eating.  French  cooks 
dress  them  in  various  ways  ; they  may 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way  as  veal 
tendons,  and  should  be  served  in  a 
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circle,  with  a good  puree  of  vegetables 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  a nice 
sauce.  If  liked,  bacon  can  accompany 
them,  or  the  kidney  or  sweetbread 
may  be  served  on  the  same  dish.  They 
should,  in  any  case,  be  slowly  cooked. 

Knuckle. — This  is  often  boiled, 
and  is  delicate,  though  rather  insipid, 
unless  flavour  is  imparted  by  the 
addition  of  vegetables.  The  usual 
time  for  cooking  is  not  long  enough 
for  this,  owing  to  its  gelatinous  na- 
ture. When  boiled,  long,  slow  cooking, 
and  careful  skimming  are  important. 
A stewed,  knuckle  is  excellent.  A 
roasted  knuckle  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, unless  the  fleshy  portion  only 
is  cooked,  the  knuckle-bone  being  used 
for  stock,  for  which  it  is  very  useful, 
and  should  be  used  while  quite  fresh. 
The  illustration  shows  the  method  of 


carving,  which  is  very  simjDle,  slices 
being  cut  from  a to  b.  The  thick  part 
is  the  best ; the  f.at  is  very  delicious  ; 
but  by  some  the  tendons  about  the 
knuckle  are  preferi'cd. 

Knuckle,  Stewed.— Required : 
about  three  and  a half  pounds  of  meat, 
a quart  of  gravy  made  as  below,  sea- 
soning, mushrooms,  and  sauce. 

Cut  off  the  shank-bone,  and  make 
the  grav3' ; see  Stock  No.  9 ; then 
bring  it  to  the  boil ; add  a bit  of  mace, 
a few  white  peppercorns,  a strip  of 
lemon  peel,  and  a sprig  of  parslej" ; 
put  the  meat  in,  and  cool?  for  an  hour, 


then  add  half  a pound  or  more  of 
button  mushrooms,  broken  up,  and  go 
on  simmering  until  the  veal  is  done. 
(&fi  Veal  WITH  Rice.)  Shortly  before 
serving  stir  in  some  wliite  roux,  or  put 
in  half  a pint  of  thick,  white  sauce, 
made  with  milk ; or  instead  of  mush- 
rooms, add  to  the  stew  half  a pint  of 
white  mushroom  puree.  A piece  of 
boiled  bacon  can  be  sent  to  table  with 
tliis,  or  some  grilled  or  fried  bacon, 
with  little  forcemeat  balls  or  cakes 
may  be  substituted.  A dish  of  vermi- 
celli  or  macaroni,  with  white  sauce, 
may  also  be  served  with  it. 

Cost  of  knuckle,  about  7d.  or  8d. 
per  pound,  but  it  is  variable ; some 
butchers  sell  it  for  less  than  7d. 
Much  depends  upon  the  quantity  re- 
quired. 

Iioin,  Stuffed  and  Koasted. 

—After  taking  the  bones  from  the 
meat,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and 
spread  it  with  veal  stuffing ; mince 
the  kidney,  and  strew  it  over,  then 
roll,  and  tie  tightly  with  wide  tape,  or 
sew  it  up  ; cover  it  with  greasecT 
paper,  and  cook  it  gently  until  done. 
Then  take  up  the  meat,  and  remove 
the  paper ; let  the  meat  brown,  and 
serve  it  on  a hot  dish,  with  brown 
sauce  flavoured  with  lemon  juice 
poured  round  it.  Garnish  with  little 
rolls  of  bacon,  and  small  mushrooms 
or  tomatoes,  with  sliced  lemons  ; or 
use  little  forcemeat  balls,  and  bunches 
of  any  green  vegetables  in  season. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  brown 
sauce,  use  white  sauce,  the  foundation 
made  from  stock  No.  9 ; or  for  a 
superior  dish,  substitute  either  of  the 
rich  white  sauces  made  with  cream ; 
see  recipes.  White  mushroom  sauce  is 
also  excellent  with  this  dish. 

Loin,  Stuffed  and  Roasted 

(No.  2). — These  directions  apply  to  a 
joint  cooked  with  the  bones  in.  If 
the  chump  end,  make  an  incision  round 
the  thick  part  of  the  joint,  in  the  skin, 
and  insert  some  veal  stuffing.  Wrap 
a g-reased  paper  round,  and  after  a 
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qurti'tcr  of  an  hour,  draw  the  im;at 
hack  to  a good  distance,  and  cook 
slowly,  hasting  liberally.  I’ini.sh  off 
as  directed  above  ; or  make  sonic 
melted  butter,  and  after  pouring  off 
the  fat,  add  the  melted  butter  to  the 
gravy  in  the  tin  ; stir  up,  and  hoil  it ; 
add  a little  colouring,  and  put  part  of 
it  on  the  dish,  and  the  rest  in  a hot 
turi'cn.  (AVealso  Guavy  I'oit  Vkal.)  It 
the  kidnej’  end,  see  that  the  kidney  is 
covered  with  its  fat,  and  cover  the 
lean  of  the  moat  with  a greased  paper. 
\Vhon  done,  finish  as  above,  and  serve 
bacon,  ham,  or  tongue  with  it  if  con- 
venient. In  order  to  give  the  meat  a 
rich  brown  coating,  flour  it  when  the 
greased  paper  is  removed.  A coating 
of  thin  glaze  is  a great  improvement, 
and  ent  lemons  should  be  handed  on 
a jilatc. 

Time,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes  per  pound ; longer  if  very  thick. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  per  lb. 

Loin,  To  Carve. — This  is  gencr- 
<ally  served  in  chops,  like  a loin  of 
mutton,  and  must  be  carefully  jointed, 
or  the  carver  will  have  to  turn  the 
knife  about,  until  the  place  is  found 
for  the  division  of  the  bones ; this 
produces  a raggy  appearance. 

The  kidney  and  kidney  fat  are 
great  delicacies,  and  a portion  should 
be  put  upon  each  plate.  If  the  loin  is 
large,  one  chop  may  make  two  small 
helps,  by  putting  the  under-cut  with 
the  end,  and  serving  the  bone  and 
upper  part  together.  The  most  econo- 
mical way  of  serving  this  is  to  bone  it, 
then  roll  and  carve  it  like  a fillet, 
which  see. 

Neck,  Roasted.— Take  the  best 
end  of  a neck  of  ^'eal,  saw  off  the 
chine  bone,  wrap  in  buttered  paper, 
and  hang  it  to  the  jack.  If  the 
joint  is  not  wrapped  in  papci',  it  must 
be  basted  very  liberally  with  drip- 
ping from  the  pan.  Put  it  down 
before  a clear  fire,  and  at  a sufficient 
di.stance  to  keep  it  from  being  scorched. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  joint 
is  taken  up,  vemove  the  paper,  dredge 


the  meat  with  flour,  and  baste  with  a 
little  butter.  I’ini.sh  as  directed  for 
other  joints  of  veal.  IIk  e tiAi  ce  will 
afford  a jdeasant  change  from  those 
generally  served. 

For  other  ways  of  cooking,  see  recipes 
for  IluEAST,  Loi.x,  (kc.  Cost,  7d.  to  9d. 
per  pound,  when  plentiful,  if  bought 
whole. 

Pluck.  — This  consists  of  the 
heart,  with  the  liver  and  lights.  The 
heart  should  be  cooked  whole  ; it  may 
be  plain  or  stuffed,  and  can  be  baked, 
roasted  or  stewed.  If  baked  or  roasted, 
put  a slice  or  two  of  bacon  over  it. 
Soak  the  liver  and  lights  in  warm 
water ; mince  them,  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  choj)pcd  par.slcy,  thyme, 
and  a little  ketchup  or  store  sauce, 
and  enough  plain  stock  of  any  sort  to 
cover.  Simmer  for  nearly  an  hour, 
thicken  the  gravy,  and  season  well. 
Put  the  mince  on  a hot  dish,  with  the 
heart  laid  on  it ; round  it  place  rolls 
of  cooked  ham  or  bacon,  or  poached 
eggs : and  garnish  with  tiiangular 
si])])ots  of  toast,  or  with  croutons.  Fried 
parsley  can  be  used  if  convenient. 

With  reference  to  this  recipe,  a 
word  of  explanation  is  neccssaiy.  It 
is  given  in  deference  to  custom,  but  wdth 
due  regard  to  the  fact  that  hosts  of 
peojde  shun  lights  altogether  as  human 
food,  and  look  ujion  them  as  cats’  meat. 
At  the  same  time,  numbers  of  people 
do  eat  them,  and  the  recipe,  if  followu'd, 
will  result  in  one  of  the  tastiest  and 
most  digestible  dishes  of  the  kind. 
Those  who  discard  them,  will  find  the 
dish,  cooked  as  directed,  but  minus 
the  lights,  worth  a trial.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  question,  but  we  may  remark 
that  while  many  medical  authorities 
are  against  the  consummation  of  any 
internal  iiarts  of  any  animal  (sweet- 
bread excepted),  others  contend  that 
every  jjait  n\ay  be  eaten,  if  w'ell 
cooked,  and  quite  fresh,  except  by  per- 
sons whose  digestive  jiowmrs  arc  verj^ 
w’eak.  We  are  not  including  tripe, 
but  the  internals  above  referred  to, 
together  with  Icidneys,  milt,  ikc, 
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Shoulder. — Owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  fact  that  the  meat  on  this  joint  is 
rather  coarse,  the  shoulder  of  veal  is 
not  so  highly  valued  as  other  portions, 
and  is  seldom  served,  excepting  as  a 
family  dish.  It  is  occasionally  plainl}' 
hoiled,  hut  is  more  freqtiently  stuffed 
and  roasted  or  braised.  The  knuckle 
should  always  he  cut  off  and  used  to 
enrich  the  stew  or  to  make  gravy. 
Probable  cost,  if  bought  whole,  8Jd. 
per  pound  ; if  cut,  9d. 

Shoulder,  Boiled.— Cut  off  the 

knuckle,  and  take  out  the  bones.  Eub 
the  under-part  with  a cut  lemon,  and 
sprinkle  over  it  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped 
thyme  and  parsley.  Roll  the  meat,  and 
skewer  it  neatly.  Put  it  into  a stew- 
pan,  cover  with  stock,  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till 
done  enough.  Carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises,  or  the  appearance  of 
the  dish  will  be  spoilt.  Send  good 
onion  sauce  to  table  with  it,  and  serve 
boiled  bacon  or  pickled  pork  on  a 
separate  dish.  This  dish  is  by  most 
people  considered  insipid.  Time, 
twenty -five  minutes  to  the  pound.  {See 
also  Mutton,  Boned  and  Rolled.) 

Shoulder,  Boned.  — Lay  the 

joint  upon  the  table,  skin  downwards. 
With  a sharp  knife  detach  the  flesh 
from  the  blade-bone,  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  and  be  especi- 
ally careful  not  to  pierce  the  outer 
skin.  When  the  bone  is  quite  free, 
loosen  it  from  the  socket,  and  draw  it 
out.  The  bone  of  the  knuckle  is 
sometimes  left  in,  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  it  the  same  rules 
need  to  be  observed : the  knife  must 
be  worked  close  to  the  bone,  and  the 
outer  skin  must  not  be  pierced.  An 
excellent  grill  may  be  made  of  the 
blade-bone  if  a little  of  the  meat  is 
left  on  it. 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and 
Boasted. — Cut  the  knuckle  from  a 
shoulder  of  veal,  draw  out  the  blade- 
bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  thus  made 
with  good  veal  forcemeat.  Tie  a piece 
of  oiled  or  greased  paper  over  the 
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joint,  hang  it  tolerably  near  a clear 
fire,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
draw  it  back  and  roast  it  gently  until 
done  enough.  Baste  every  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Twenty  minutes  before  it  is 
taken  up  remove  the  paper,  dredge  the 
joint  with  flour,  and  baste  till  it  is 
nicely  browned.  Place  it  on  a dish, 
pour  good  brown  sauce  round  it,  and 
serve  with  a cut  lemon  on  a plate. 
Send  ham  or  bacon  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  roast  a shoulder  of  veal,  three 
hours  to  three  hours  and  a half.  The 
joint  may  be  baked  if  well  basted. 
Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed.  — Remove  the  blade-bone 
from  a shoulder  of  veal.  Season  the 
inside  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  grated 
nutmeg,  spiinkle  over  it  minced 
savoury  herbs,  such  as  parsle}^  and 
chives,  together  with  a few  mush- 
rooms, and  spread  over  these  thin 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon.  Roll  the  veal, 
and  bind  it  tightly  with  tape.  Put  it 
in  a saucepan  which  will  just  hold  it, 
over  a clear  fire  with  a slice  of  butter 
or  a piece  of  dripping,  and  brown  it ; 
or  if  more  convenient,  roast  or  bake  it 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  drain  it,  and 
put  it  in  a deep  stewpan  or  baking 
dish,  with  warm  stock  (this  should 
be  made  previously  from  the  blade- 
bone).  Add  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
spices,  and  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and 
cook  gently,  giving  it  altogether 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  per 
pound.  When  done,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  brown  roux,  add  salt  to  taste, 
and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  then 
strain  it  round  the  meat.  If  thick 
gravy  is  liked,  pass  the  vegetables 
through  a sieve  with  the  gravy,  re- 
heat, and  serve  on  the  same  dish. 
Cost,  as  above. 

Spinach,  peas,  cauliflower,  and 
various  other  vegetables  are  suitable 
accompaniments ; or  in  cool  weather, 
a puree  of  green  haricots  or  lentils. 

Tendons. — The  tendons  of  veal 
are  the  gristly  portions  found  at  the 
extremity  of  the  bones  towards  the 
thick  end  of  a breast  of  veal.  They 
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are  frequently  cut  (4f  (eure  being 
taken  not  to  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  joint),  and  served  on  a separate 
dish  as  an  entree.  {See  Vhai,  a la 
Makengo.)  When  the  breast  of  veal 
is  large  it  is  well  that  this  should 
be  done,  as  they  are  often  lost 
by  being  under-dressed.  They  must 
of  course,  be  cut  olf  the  meat 
before  it  is  dressed.  The  place  where 
the  tendons  begin  and  the  ribs  end 
ia  shown  by  a line  of  white  gi’istle. 

The  stock  from  veal  tendons  may 
be  used  for  sweetbread  soup,  and 
others  of  the  same  class.  It  should 
be  prepared  as  No.  9,  the  tendons 
being  separately  served : any  other 
white  meat  may  be  used  with  them 
to  make  up  the  required  quantity. 

Veal  with  Rice.  — Required  : 
three  pounds  of  knuckle  of  veal,  three 
ounces  of  rice,  three  pints  of  stock 
made  as  directed  below,  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  capers,  chopped  onion,  and 
shicrl.t'il  celerv.  salt  aid  po|.prT  to 
to  : ' • i . - oollt  ;d. 

bi'o  ■■  ill  I'.i!  ;i 

luiicd,  put  the  >hank  bone  on  in  lUree 


pints  of  cold  water  with  a few  pepper- 
corns, a clove  or  two,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs  ; boil  gently  down  to  a quart, 
then  strain,  and  add  another  jiint  of 
water.  Rut  in  the  meat,  and  stew 
slowly  for  an  hour,  then  add  the 
washed  rice  and  the  scalded  onions, 
and  stew  for  another  hour  (broken 
rice  does  for  this).  Season,  add  the 
capers,  chopped  finely,  and  in  ten 
minutes  serve  on  a hot  dish,  the  meat 
in  the  centre. 

The  shank  bone  will  still  have  some 
nouri.shment  left  in  it,  and  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  bone  down 
as  directed,  and  cook  the  meat  in  the 
stock,  with  the  onions,  first  fried  a 
delicate  brown  : only  a pint  and  a half 
of  stock  will  be  wanted.  Then  thicken 
it  with  brown  roux,  and  serve  on  a 
dish,  first  covered  with  a thick  layer 
of  savoury  rice.  (See  Rice.) 

(Jarnish  the  dish  with  clear  hot 
pickles,  warmed,  and  slices  of  lemon 
or  lime.  Some  forcemeat  balls  stewed 
in  til.'  .'.'lavy  are  a further  improve- 
iii'-ni  ; or  s.iiiie  little  rolls  of  bacon 
may  be  put  about  the  dish. 


MUTTON. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  best  mutton,  and  that  from  wliicli  most  nourishment  is  obtained,  is 
that  of  sheep  of  from  three  to  six  years  old,  and  which  have  been  fed  on 
dry  sweet  pastures.  The  tiesh  of  sheep  which  have  been  reared  on  farms 
near  the  sea-coast  is  also  sweet  and  wholesome ; the  saline  particles 
abounding  iu  such  situations  impart  both  firmness  and  a fine  flavour. 
To  suit  the  palate  of  an  epicure,  a sheep  should  never  be  killed  earlier  than 
its  fifth  year, -at  which  age  the  mutton  will  be  found  firm  and  succulent, 
and  full  of  the  richest  gravy.  This  is,  however,  not  easily  obtained  at  the 
jiresent  time.  To  ascertain  the  age  of  mutton  the  following  directions 
may  be  given  Observe  the  colour  of  the  breast-bones  when  a sheep  is 
dressed,  that  is,  where  the  breast-bone  is  separated.  In  a lamb,  or  before 
the  sheep  is  one  year  old,  it  will  be  quite  red  from  one  to  two  years  old, 
the  upper  and  lower  bones  will  be  changing  to  white,  and  a small  circle  of 
white  will  appear  round  the  edge  of  the  other  bones,  and  the  middle  part 
of  the  breast-bone  will  yet  continue  red ; at  three  years  old,  a very  small 
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streak  of  white  will  he  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  four  middle  bones,  and 
the  others  will  be  white ; and  at  four  years  old,  all  the  breast-bones  will 
be  of  a white  or  gristly  colour. 

The  quality  of  the  flesh  is  probably  most  affected  by  that  of  the  food 
upon  which  the  flocks  are  fed.  Those  which  range  over  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  or  the  chalk  downs  of  England,  and  feed 
upon  the  wild  herbage,  are  thought  to  be  better  than  those  kept  in  rich 
pastures.  The  Welsh  mutton  is  particularly  small  and  lean,  but  of  the 
finest  flavour.  In  point  of  delicacy  and  flavour,  Soulhdowu  wether 
mutton  is  considered  equal  to  any  that  is  killed ; in 
summer  it  is  thought  preferable  to  some  other  finely- 
flavoured  breeds.  This  circumstance  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  closeness  of  the  grain,  mutton  that  is  coarser 
and  looser-fleshed  being,  of  course,  more  subject  to 
putridity. 

Wether  mutton  is  the  best;  although  it  is  often 
easier  to  buy  ewe  mutton  of  a mature  age,  it  is 
inferior,  and  sells  at  a lower  price.  Ram  mutton  is 
to  be  avoided  when  very  strong  and  coarse,  and  if  the 
fat  is  of  a deep  yellow. 

Mutton  should  be  fairly  fat,  and  the  fat  should  be 
firm.  Butchers  complain  sometimes  (and  with  reason) 
of  the  inconsistency  of  some  customers  in  their 
demands  for  the  best  meat,  without  fat ! How  can 
they  possibly  get  it  ? The  small  breeds  will  best  suit 
such  people,  and  it  is  worth  everyone’s  while  to  give 
the  preference  to  small  mutton  generally — i.e.  meat 
with  small  bones ; they  usually  indicate  a good 
breed ; whereas,  large  bones  are  associated  with  coarse- 
ness of  fibre  and  poorer  flavour.  The  lean  ought  to 
be  rich  in  colour,  and  not  give  out  much  moisture ; 
flabbiness  and  clamminess  always  prove  that  the 
meat  is  iuferior. 

The  length  of  time  that  mutton  will  hang  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  meat,  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  other  conditions.  Given  a well-ventilated  cellar, 
and  a spell  of  dry  weather,  a Ihg  might  remain  for 
four  or  five  weeks ; but  should  rain  set  in,  and  the 
weather  become  mild,  it  might  spoil  in  less  than  a 
quarter  the  time.  Loins  and  shoulders  (the  kidney  end  of  the  former,  and 
the  under-part  of  the  latter)  are  particularly  liable  to  putrefaction,  and  need 
careful  watching.  A sprinkling  of  pepper  and  powdered  charcoal  are 
used  by  many  cooks,  and  a little  salt  rubbed  round  the  tail  in  hanging  a 
leg,  is  considered  a good  preservative.  A pinch  of  ginger  mixed  with 
pepjper  will  keep  the  flies  from  any  joint. 

Mixtton  is  cut  up  as  shown  in  the  figure.  1.  The  leg.  2.  The  loin.  3. 
Shoulder.  4.  Neck,  best  end.  5.  Neck,  scrag  end.  6.  Breast.  Besides 
these,  there  are  the  head  and  feet,  heart,  liver,  and  other  internal  organs, 
all  treated  under  the  various  headings. 


Fig.  81. — Side  of 
Mutton  Divided  into 
Joints. 
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Breast,  Boiled.  {See  Keck, 
Boiled  ) — Boil  in  the  same  way,  giving 
shorter  time  in  proportion  to  thickness. 
If  very  thin,  from  small  mutton,  three 
])Oiinds  will  be  done  in  an  hour — that 
is,  about  fifteen  minutes  per  pound, 
and  fifteen  over.  By  the  same  rule, 
five  iiounds  would  be  done  in  an  hour 
and  a half. 

Breast,  Stuffed  and  Boiled. 

— Required;  a brisistof  mutton  (small, 
lean  meat),  some  jilain  veal  stuffing, 
and  a Bitowx  iSAiCE  Biquant.  {See 
recipes.)  Vegetaliles,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  (id.  or  7d.  to  8d.  j>cr 
pound  ; sometimes  less. 

Skin,  bone,  and  trim  the  meat; 
nidcss  it  is  loan,  some  fat  must  be 
removed ; spread  it  with  the  forcemeat 
half  an  inch  thick,  roll  up,  and  bind, 
tlien  boil  according  to  the  directions 
already  given.  An  hour  before  serving 
l>nt  some  young  c.arrots  in  the  pot,  and 
if  liked,  some  turnips,  adding  them 
lat  'f.  When  done,  dish  the  meat  with 
the  vegetables  round,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over,  about  a pint  of  the  latter 
being  required. 

Breast,  Stuffed  and  Boiled 

(No.  2)  . — Use  mushroom  stuffing  in 
]dace  of  the  one  given  above  (the 
jjlainest  reci))0  to  be  followed);  boil 
the  meat  as  in  the  foregbing  recipe, 
with  a few  vegetables  to  flavour,  but 
do  not  put  them  on  the  dish,  ilake  a 
Mushkoom  PritEE,  and  add  a gill  of  it 
to  three  gills  of  the  jiot  liquor  ; boil  it 
up  with  seasoning  and  browned  flour 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  good  cream, 
tirill  or  fry  some  small  mushrooms, 
about  a dozen,  and  put  them  round  the 
meat ; pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve 
hot.  Cost,  as  above,  exclusive  of  the 
garnish. 

This  and  the  preceding  are  very 
nice  cold  ilishes,  particularly  if  served 
with  a salad. 

Breast,  with  Sage  and 
Onions.  — Required  : a breast  of 

mutton,  some  sage  and  onion  stuffing, 
brown  gravy,  and  apple  sauce.  Cost, 
as  above. 


This  is  a very  savoury  dish,  called 
Mock  Duck  by  some ; it  also  goes  by 
the  name  of  Irieh  Gooee.  Skin  the 
breast,  take  away  the  bones,  and  some 
of  the  fat,  then  flatten  it  on  a board, 
and  spread  with  the  forcemeat,  made 
by  mixing  sage  and  onion  stuffing  with 
half  its  bulk  of  bread-crumbs.  Roll- 
up the  moat,  tie  it  with  tape,  and  put 
it  in  a good  oven,  with  hot  dripping  in 
the  tin  ; baste  it  well,  and  bake  in  the 
usual  way,  but  allow  longer — twice  the 
ordinary  time.  In  spreading  it,  do  not 
put  the  stuffing  near  the  edge ; and 
should  it  ooze  out  in  the  cooking,  tie  a 
greased  paper  over.  When  done,  put 
it  on  a hot  dish,  add  half  a pint  of  plain 
stock  (No.  1 or  2),  thickened  with  a 
spoonful  of  browned  flour,  boil  it  up  in 
the  tin,  after  pouring  off  the  fat,  put 
iu  a little  salt  and  browning,  and  pour 
a little  round  the  meat ; send  the  rest 
to  table  in  a tureen,  with  another  of 
plain  Aitle  Sauce. 

yiiwf/ier  tcai/. — Prepare  the  meat  as 
above,  and  after  browning  it  in  fat, 
stew  it  in  stock,  about  a pint  and  a 
(juarter,  verj’  slowly,  basting  and  turn- 
ing often.  For  this  method,  most  of 
the  fat  must  be  removed,  or  the  gravy 
will  be  very  greasy.  Cool  it,  and 
skim  well,  then  boil  it  up  and  serve  as 
above  directed.  If  left  to  get  cold, 
the  fat  can  be  taken  off  in  a cake ; the 
dish  is  then  very  superior,  and  just 
requires  to  be  re-heated. 

Chops,  Grilled,  Savoury.— 

There  are  various  ways  of  rendering 
saCoury  a dish  of  chops,  without  adding 
much  to  the  cost ; forethought  is  the 
article  most  in  demand.  An  onion  or 
shalot  or  two  may  be  shredded,  and 
put  in  a stewpan  with  a couple  of 
ounces  of  butter,  some  pepper,  and  any 
herbs  at  hand  (a  morsel  of  bay  leaf  and 
thyme,  with  parsley,  will  give  general 
satisfaction) ; when  dissolved,  dip  each 
chop  into  it,  then  roll  it  in  bread- 
crumbs, and  cook  as  usual.  For  these 
breaded  chops,  a well-greased  gridiron, 
with  bars  close  together,  is  wanted. 

Another  icnij. — Chop  a few  mush- 
rooms, stir  them  with  the  butter,  and 
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a pinch  of  spice  and  pepper,  with  a 
morsel  of  shalot  if  liked,  and  proceed 
as  above  directed  ; a pinch  of  mush- 
room powder  will  also  improve  the 
crumbs. 

Another  way.— Mis.  a tablespoonful 
of  cooked  ham,  finely  minced,  with 
herbs  or  mushrooms,  or  shalots,  add- 
ing butter  as  above,  and  put  a morsel 
on  each  chop  or  cutlet ; on  one  side 
will  suffice  ; then  roll  in  crumbs. 

Another  way. — This,  perhaps,  is  the 
method  that  will  prove  the  greatest 
novelty.  Have  ready  some  stewed 
sultana  raisins  ; chop  them,  and  mix 
them  with  a seasoning  of  curry-powder 
and  herbs ; stir  them  with  dissolved 
butter  and  a little  thick,  hot  pickles ; 
spread  this  paste  over  the  chops,  and 
finish  off  as  directed.  In  all  the  above 
recipes  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
several  ingredients  must  be  regulated 
by  individual  taste.  Cost  of  meat, 
from  9d.  to  lid.  per  pound. 

Chops,  Toasted. — The  illustra- 
tion below  shows  a very  cheap  and 
handy  form  of  toaster,  which  any  tin- 
man could  make.  The  size  and 
number  of  hooks  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  individual  requirements  : the  hooks 
can  be  increased  to  six,  if  the  width  of 
the  grate  will  take  a tin  of  sufficient 
capacity ; then  a large  steak  or  little 


joint  may  easily  be  supported,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  a meat-jack  and 
stand  may  be  enjoyed  at  trifling  cost. 
When  not  wanted  for  meat,  it  will 
answer  for  other  purposes,  and  in  the 
flat  tin  at  the  bottom  many  little 
dishes,  scalloped  meat,  fish,  &c.,  may 


be  browned  to  perfection ; or  cheese 
may  be  toasted ; indeed,  its  uses  are 
very  numerous.  One  thing  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordering  it,  viz.,  it 
must  be  narrower  than  the  fireplace-, 
the  latter  should  be  at  least  four  inches 
wider.  Pass  the  hooks  through  the 
fat  part  of  the  chops,  and  give  them 
about  twenty  minutes  with  frequent 
turning. 

Chops,  with  German  Lentils. 

— Required  : nine  chops  from  small, 
lean  mutton,  and  cook  them  in  a Dutch 
oven,  or  fry  them  if  more  convenient. 
Have  ready-  a good-sized  onion,  fried 
in  rings,  and  some  chopped  parsle}', 
also  a dish  of  lentils,  boiled  plainly. 
They  should  be  on  the  dish  on  which 
the  chops  are  to  be  served.  Pour  over 
them  a little  thick  gravy,  made  by 
adding  browned  flour  to  mutton  stock, 
and  boiling  it  up,  with  seasoning  to 
taste.  On  the  top,  sprinkle  tire  fried 
onion,  shake  the  parsley  over  the 
chops,  and  serve  hot.  Cost,  about  3s. 
to  3s.  3d. 

Another  way. — Add  a seasoning  of 
curry  paste  to  the  lentils  (about  a tea- 
spoonful to  the  pound),  and  mix  in 
amongst  them  the  fried  onion.  Pour 
the  gravy  round  the  chops,  instead  of 
over  the  lentils,  and  in  place  of  the 
parsley,  sprinkle  the  chops  with  curry 
powder  before  cooking. 

Chops,  with  Vegetables.— 

Where  vegetables  are  to  be  had  fresh 
from  the  garden,  and  in  plenty,  this 
method  of  cooking  chops  will  be  as 
wholesome  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
palate  ; it  is  also  economical.  Trim 
the  chops  (or  cutlets),  pepper  them, 
and  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  half 
done.  By  this  time  have  in  readiness 
the  vegetables — peas,  asparagus,  celery, 
carrots,  turnips,  &c. — all  cut  even  in 
size,  and  stewed  in  a little  stock.  Put 
the  chops  with  the  vegetables,  and 
leave  them,  covered,  at  simmering 
point,  until  done.  Flour  the  pan, 
make  a little  thick  gravy,  and  add  to 
the  vegetables,  ifec.,  with  seasoning 
to  taste.  Do  not  destroy  the  fresh 
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vegetable  flavour  by  any  addition  other 
than  tialt  and  pepper.  If  liked,  a 
shredded  lettuce  or  a young  cabbage 
may  be  boiled  sc'parately,  and  put 
with  the  rest  ; or  some  sprigs  of  cress 
can  bo  put  in.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  for  the  meat  altogether. 
Cost,  varying  with  the  vegetables. 

Note.  — The  stock  from  meat  or 
poultry  boiled  answers  as  well  as  a 
stronger  for  the  cooking  of  the  vege- 
tables. Or,  if  tbe  chops  are  got  ready 
early  in  the  day,  the  cuttings  of  the 
bones  may  be  boiled  down  for  the 
pur2>oso. 

Cutlets,  Breaded,  with 
Bacon. — Kixpiired  ; cho])s,  bacon,  \ e. 
as  below.  Ckjst,  about  '2s.  I’reparc 
a pound  and  a half  of  chops  or  cutlets 
by  brushing  them  over  with  wami  but- 
ter, then  rolling  them  in  bread-crumbs, 
seasoned  with  pejiper.  and  a pinch  of 
sage  or  sweet  herbs  in  powder  ; press 
the  crumbs  on  firmly,  then  grill  or  liroil 
the  cutlets  until  done.  Cut  half  a 
pound  of  bacon  in  two-inch  lengths, 
fry  them,  and  serve  them  on  bits  of 
fried  bread  round  the  cutlets. 

yinother  irni/. — Tut  a long  crouton 
of  fried  bread  in  the  middle  of  a hot 
dish  ; roll  some  slices  of  bacon  up,  and 
cook  them  on  a skewer  : withdraw  the 
skewer,  and  leave  the  bacon  in  a row 
on  the  bread.  Put  a ring  of  mashed 
potatoes  ne.\t,  then  rest  the  cutlets 
round  the  potatoes. 

yinother  vaij. — Cover  the  broad,  as 
in  the  preceding  recipe,  with  white  or 
brown  onion  sauce,  before  the  bacon 
is  put  on ; then  place  the  cutlets  round, 
and  put  a little  more  sauce  outside 
them.  Serve  some  potatoes  in  another 
dish  : savoury  mashed,  or  potato  pyra- 
mid (for  which  see  Vegetables),  are 
very  suitable. 

Cutlets  cooked  in  this  way  will  agree 
with  some  better  than  when  eggs  are 
used  as  well  as  bread.  They  are  much 
nicer  if  brushed  over  with  a little 
extract  of  meat,  dissolved  in  stock,  or 
some  thin  glaze,  just  before  serving. 
They  want  slow  cooking,  or  the  crumbs 
may  bum. 


Cutlets,  Preparation  of.  {See 
Cutlets,  Lois;  Cutlets,  Neck;  and 
Cutlets,  Shoulder  ; in  Made  Dishes.) 

Cutlets,  with  Ham  and 
Carrots. — Required  : meat,  vege- 
tables, ham,  &c.,  as  below.  {Hee 
recipe  for  a plain  puree  of  carrots 
in  Vegetables.)  I’rciiare  about  a 
pint,  and  broil  or  fr)-  h;ilf  a jiound 
of  ham  ; then  cut  it  in  nairow  strips. 
Cook  about  five  or  six  cutlets  in  a 
saute  pan  with  a little  warm  butter. 
(AW'  rcciiics  under  Entrees  and  Made 
Dishes.)  They  should  be  a pale  brown. 
M'ith  the  jniree  mix  a tcaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  jiut  it  on  a di.'^h, 
jdaec  tbe  cutlets  round,  and  put  the 
strips  of  liam,  some  on  the  puree,  and 
some  about  the  dish,  with  a sjnng  of 
fresh  watercress  in  between.  'J'his  is 
but  a plain  dish,  so  far  as  cost  goes, 
but  it  looks  nice,  and  is  very  tasty. 
Cost,  about  3s.  6d. 

In  using  a small  number  of  cutlets, 
the  dish  looks  better  if  they  are  jdaced 
lengthwise,  slightly  overlajiping.  For 
a large  number,  they  should  overlap 
in  an  almost  upright  direction,  very 
slightly  slanted,  and  have  a frill  on 
each  bone. 

A turnip  puree  can  be  used  as  above, 
or  some  green  peas,  whole,  or  in  a 
puree. 

Cutlets,  withHam  and  Bggs. 

— Cook  the  cutlets  in  the  above  waj', 
and  have  as  many  small  slices  of  ham 
as  there  are  cutlets.  Allow,  also,  one 
egg  to  each.  Broil  or  fry  the  ham ; 
poach  or  fry  the  eggs.  Dish  them  by 
jHitting  a cutlet  on  a piece  of  ham,  an 
egg  on  the  top  of  the  cutlet.  Form  a 
ring  round  some  cooked  spinach,  and 
serve  with  plain  gravy  or  sauce.  Cost, 
for  a dish  of  seven,  about  3s.  9d.  to 
4s. 

Cutlets,  with  B.ice  Sauce.— 

Prepare  the  cutlets  by  crumbing  and 
cooking  them  as  directed  for  Cutlets, 
llREADEn,  WITH  Bacon,  ot  they  can  be 
fried  in  hot  dripping,  turning  them 
every  minute.  Thej’  will  take  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  thick- 
ness. (Serve  the  cutlets  iu  a ring, 
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resting  against  a wall  of  mashed 
potatoes,  or  down  each  side  of  a block 
of  mashed  potatoes. 

For  a pound  and  a half  of  meat, 
make  a pint  of  rice  sauce  (see]}.  99), 
and  send  it  to  table  in  a tureen.  This 
dish  is  delicate  and  digestible.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd. 

Another  good  method  of  serving  the 
above  is  to  use  a jiuree  of  white  or 
green  haricot  beans,  instead  of  pota- 
toes ; the  sauce  in  that  case  may  bo 
poured  half  over  the  haricots,  and  the 
rest  round  (not  over)  the  cutlets. 

Cutlets,  with  Rice  Sauce 
aud.  Onions.— This  is  ver)^  delicious: 
of  a rather  more  savourj’'  nature  than 
the  foregoing.  Grill  some  cutlets,  and 
spread  each,  when  done,  with  a thick 
layer  of  white  onion  sauce.  Serve 
them  round  a mound  of  .spinach,  and 
send  a tureen  of  sauce  to  table.  Cost, 
about  6d.  each,  inclusive. 

Haggis,  Scotch.  — Take  the 
stomach  of  a sheep,  wash  it  well,  and  let 
it  soak  for  several  hours  in  cold  salt 
and  water,  then  turn  it  inside  out, 
put  it  into  boiling  water  to  scald, 
scrape  it  quickly  with  a knife,  ami 
let  it  remain  in  water  until  wanted. 
Clean  a sheep’s  pluck  thoroughly. 
Pierce  the  heart  and  the  liver  in 
several  places,  to  let  the  blood  run  out, 
and  boil  the  liver  and  lights  for  an 
hour  and  a half.  When  they  have 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  them 
into  fresh  water,  and  during  the  last 
half  hour  let  the  rest  of  the  pluck  be 
boiled  with  them.  Trim  away  the  skins 
and  any  discoloured  parts  there  may 
be,  grate  half  of  the  liver,  and  mince 
all  the  rest  very  finely ; add  a pound 
of  finely-shredded  suet,  two  chopped 
onions,  half  a pint  of  oatmeal,  or,  if 
preferred,  half  a pound  of  oat-cakes, 
toasted  and  crumbled,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  one  of  pepper,  half  a 
nutmeg,  grated,  and  a grain  of  cayenne. 
Moisten  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy 
and  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  and 
put  the  mixture  into  the  bag  already 
prepared  for  it.  Be  careful  to  leave 
room  for  swelling,  sew  it  securely,  and 


plunge  it  into  boiling  water.  It  will 
require  three  hours’  gentle  boiling. 
Prick  it  with  a needle  every  now  and 
then,  especially  during  the  first  half 
hour,  to  let  the  air  out.  A haggis 
should  be  sent  to  table  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  neither  sauce  nor  gravy 
should  be  served  with  it.  The  above 
is  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  persons. 

Of  this  dish  it  has  been  said,  as  of 
the  English  plum  pudding,  that  every- 
body has  a different  recipe,  and  every- 
body thinks  her  own  the  best.  In  Scot- 
land, it  is  highly  prized  ; and  regarded 
as  “ the  great  chieftain  o’  the  pudding 
race.”  When  partlj'  boiled  the  haggis 
will  keep  for  some  little  time,  and  is 
thus  sent  from  Scotland  to  friends  in 
other  parts.  Those  who  have  tasted 
it  in  perfection,  declare  that  the  haggis 
is  a very  delicious  morsel.  Great  care 
is  needed  that  no  thin  parts  in  the 
stomach  be  left  unrepaired,  or  it  will 
burst,  and  the  whole  be  spoilt. 

A haggis  may  be  made  from  a lamb’s 
stomach  and  pluck,  and  it  is  safer 
to  tie  it  in  a cloth  after  sewing  up 
the  bag  in  the  usual  way.  Cost,  un- 
certain ; generally  cheap. 

Haricot  Mutton.  — Eequired: 
two  pounds  of  mutton,  a pint  of  stock, 
a pound  of  young  turnips,  a slice  of 
onion,  seasoning,  roux,  and  dripping. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Take  lean  meat,  shoulder  or  neck ; 
cut  it  into  squares  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  so,  fry  it  lightly  in  clarified 
dripping,  then  dredge  a little  flour 
over,  and  fry  for  a second  or  two  more  ; 
add  the  stock,  hot,  or  the  liquor  from 
boiled  meat  or  poultry  does : if  stock 
is  used  it  should  be  from  mutton 
bones ; boil  up  and  skim,  put  in  the 
onion,  and  leave  to  simmer.  Peel  and 
cut  the  turnips  into  slices  like  the 
sections  of  an  orange,  and  fry  them  a 
pale  brown,  in  butter  with  a pinch  of 
white  sugar.  When  the  meat  has 
cooked  for  an  hour,  put  in  the  tur- 
nips, and  cook  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  dish  neatly ; thicken  and  boil 
up  the  gravy,  add  a pinch  of 
browning  salt,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
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taste,  and  serve  very  hot.  Carrots 
may  be  added  ; they  should  be  fried 
and  put  in  with  the  meat.  'I'ake  out 
the  onion  before  serving,  and  skim 
the  gravy  thoroughly. 

Lamb  maybe  cooked  in  the  same  way  ; 
a teaspoonful  of  mint  and  parsley, 
chopped  together,  should  be  added  to 
the  gravy,  with  a few  drops  of  lemon 
juice  or  white  vinegar,  last  thing. 

Haunch,  Roast. — Unle.ss  this 
joint  has  been  well  hung  it  will  be 
tough  and  in-sipid.  A haunch  of  good 
Southdown  mutton,  in  tine,  clear, 
frosty  weather,  may  be  kept  a month  ; 
but  in  damp  weather  it  will  require 
much  attention  on  the  ])art  of  the  cook 
to  keep  it  from  getting  tainted  in  halt 
the  time.  The  groat  point  is  to  keep 
it  dry,  bj-  dusting  it  first  with  flour, 
which  should  be  rubbed  oS  several 
times  with  a dry  cloth,  and  again 
renewed.  When  to  bo  cooked,  skin 
the  loin,  and  wipe  diy ; then  cover 


with  white  paper,  or  make  a common 
paste  of  flour-and- water  for  the  joint. 
Put  it  on  the  spit,  or  hang  before  a 
good,  even,  vigorous  fire  for  the  first 
half  hour,  basting  it  constantly  with 
good  meat-dripping.  When  within 
half  an  hour  of  being  done,  take  ofi 
the  paper,  and  brown  .slightly.  Dredge 
the  haunch  with  flour,  and  baste 
copiously  with  butter,  but  first  ]>our  the 
dripping  from  the  pan  ; sprinkle  with 
a little  salt,  and  send  it  to  table  finely 
frothed.  Make  a gravy  in  the  pan 
with  what  has  dripped  from  the  meat 
and  a little  boiling  broth  drawn  from 
mutton  trimmings ; salt  and  pepper. 


Time,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
per  pound  ; well  done,  eighteen 
minutes.  Cost,  about  lid.  per  pound. 

To  carve  this,  make  a cut  from  a to 
n ; then  take  olf  the  slices  as  shown 
from  c to  I).  A frill  put  on  the 
knuckle  improves  the  appearance,  and, 
if  liked,  the  meat  can  bo  glazed. 

Another  ivuy. — After  taking  olf  the 
skin  and  as  much  fat  as  majf  be  neces- 
sary, the  skin  may  be  irut  back  until 
the  time  for  browning  and  frothing  the 
meat.  If  the  mutton  is  lean,  and  it  is 
not  thought  necessary  to  take  otf  any 
fat  from  the  top,  simply  baste  the 
meat,  anil  cook  it  minus  paper  or 
paste,  but  it  will  not  bo  so  full  of 
flavour.  If  this  method  is  followed, 
the  basting  must  bo  almost  incessant.* 

Irish  Stew. — llequired  a pound 
of  mutton,  scrag  end  of  the  neck,  two 
pounds  of  potatoes,  half  a pound  of 
onions,  salt  and  pepper,  half  a pint  of 
water,  boiling.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Cut  the  onions  in  rings,  and  the 
meat  in  neat  pieces ; put  both  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  water,  and  a sjrrink- 
ling  of  pepper ; simmer  for  an  hour, 
then  add  the  potatoes,  either  in  halves, 
or  thick  slices,  and  half  a teaspoonful 
or  more  of  salt.  Cook  gently  for 
another  hour,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish. 
Some  prefer  the  potatoes  left  whole, 
then  they  can  be  put  round  the  dish, 
and  the  meat,  &c.,  in  the  centre. 
Shake  the  pan  now  and  then,  and  stir 
a few  times  to  prevent  burning.  If 
the  25otatoes  are  very  mealy,  rather 
more  water  can  be  used.  This  is  a 
common  mode,  and  for  a much  better 
dish,  at  the  same  cost,  we  advise  the 
scalding  of  the  onions,  and  the  par- 
boiling of  the  potatoes ; or  the  latter 
may  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  onl}!, 
then  drained,  and  added  to  the  stew. 

Irish  Stew,  with  Lentils  or 
Haricots.  — Prepare  the  stew  as 
above,  then  serve  round  it,  on  the 
same  dish,  either  of  the  above,  boiled. 


* Many  prefer  to  trim  away  only  the  siipor- 
fluons  fat  from  the  under  part,  and  leave  the 
skin  untouched, 
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and  seasoned  with  sage  or  parsley,  or 
a spoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper.  This  addition  in- 
creases the  nourishing  properties  of 
the  dish.  {See  recipes  under  Cereals 
AND  Pulse.) 

Lancasliire  Hot  Pot.  — Re- 
quired ; three  pounds  of  the  best  end 
of  a neck  of  mutton,  four  mutton 
kidneys,  a score  of  oysters,  four  onions, 
and  three  pounds  of  potatoes.  Cost, 
about  4s.  9d. 

Cut  the  mutton  into  chops,  chop  off 
about  one  inch  and  a halt  from  the 
end,  and  trim  away  all  superfluous  fat. 
Place  a layer  at  the  bottom  of  a brown 
earthenware  stewpot  (called  in  Lanca- 
shire a “ hot-pot  dish  ”)  and  put  over 
the  mutton  a laj’er  of  sliced  kidneys, 
an  onion  cut  into  thin  slices,  four  or 
five  oysters,  and  half  a pound  of  sliced 
potatoes.  Sprinkle  a saltspoonful  of 
salt,  a saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  - powder  over 
them ; then  repeat  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Place  whole  potatoes  at  the  top, 
and  pour  in  the  oyster  liquor  and  half 
a pint  of  water  or  stock.  Put  the  dish 
into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  until 
the  potatoes  at  the  top  are  brown  and 
crisp,  but  are  cooked  through.  When 
ready  to  serve,  pour  half  a pint  of 
boiling  gravy  over  the  meat,  and  send 
it  to  table  in  the  dish  in  which  it  was 
baked.  Pin  a napkin  neatly  round  the 
dish  for  the  sake  of  appearance.  The 
oven  must  not  be  very  hot,  or  the 
gravy  will  be  dried  up. 

For  a very  superior  dish,  at  no 
greater  cost,  we  recommend  that  the 
onions  be  scalded,  and  the  potatoes 
parboiled.  The  top  layer  should  be 
brushed  over  with  butter.  If  the  dish 
is  set  in  another  with  hot  water  in, 
and  a cover  is  put  on  the  top,  another 
improvement  is  effected.  The  onions, 
for  some  palates,  might  be  considerably 
reduced  with  advantage.  The  ends  of 
the  chops  will  make  an  Irish  Stew  ; 
or  where  strict  economy  is  essential, 
they  may  be  put  in  with  the  rest  in 
the  above  dish. 

teg,  Boiled.— For  boiling,  this 


joint  should  not  hang  so  long  as  for 
roasting.  Two  or  three  days  will  be 
enough.  Cut  off  the  shank-bone,  and, 
if  necessary,  wipe  the  joint  with  a 
damp  cloth.  Put  it  into  a large  oval 
stewpan  with  as  much  boiling  water 
as  will  cover  it.  When  restored  to  its 
boiling  state,  skim  the  suii'ace  clean, 
and  in  a few  minutes  draw  the  stew- 
pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire  to  allow  the 
contents  to  simmer  until  done. 

Many  cooks  tie  the  meat  in  a cloth  ; 
this  does  away  with  the  necessity  for 
frequent  skimming.  F or  a plain  family 
dish,  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions  may 
be  boiled  with  the  meat  (the  turnips 
mashed  or  not  before  serving,  according 
to  taste),  and  served  on  the  dish.  For  a 
more  ornamental  joint,  a few  vegetable 
trimmings  can  be  boiled  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  flavour,  and  the  carrots, 
&c.,  may  be  cut  into  fanciful  shape.", 
and  put  in  later,  so  as  to  be  done  by 
the  time  the  joint  is.  A bunch  of 
herbs  will  further  improve  the  taste 
of  the  meat.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  per  pound,  or  rather  over. 
Caper  sauce  is  generally  liked,  while 
onion  or  celery  will  be  found  equally 
good,  and  a pinch  of  celery  seed  can 
he  added  to  the  herbs. 

(For  other  details,  see  Boiling, 
page  3.) 

Beg,  to  Carve. — The  ordinary 
method  consists  in  cutting  straight 
across,  like  a leg  of  pork.  The  slice 
containing  the  kernel,  and  piece  of  fat 
called  the  Pope’s  ej^e  is  considered  the 
best.  To  carve  this  haunch  fashion 
{see  remarks  on  Carving,  page  286)  the 
slices  must  be  cut  parallel  with  the 
bone  {see  illustration  on  page  328).  A 
nice  leg  of  Southdown  mutton,  hung 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  the 
weather,  and  served  with  really  good 
gravy,  currant  jelly,  well-cooked  vege- 
tables, and  hot  plates,  will,  if  carved 
thus,  compare  very  favourably  with 
the  more  aristocratic  haunch.  More 
than  one  writer  asserts  that  if  carved 
out  of  sight  of  the  guests,  not  more 
than  one  in  twenty  would  know  the  one 
from  the  other.  Whether  this  be  true 
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or  not,  tho  cxporiment  is  certainly 
wortli  a trial,  particularly  as  the  cost 
is  not  increased. 

Iieg,  to  Roast.— Choose  a plump 
leg  with  a .short  bone,  not  a large- 
honed,  thin  leg.  Have  some  dnpping 
ready  melted,  and  haste  it  well,  e.speci- 
ally  ahout  the  knuckle.  Kememher  to 
cut  off  the  shank-hone  in  good  time, 
fer  the  gravy  ; it  is  useless  to  leave  it 
on  : it  is  very  useful  if  made  the  most 
of  for  gravy.  After  five  to  eight 
niinute.s’  sharp  cooking,  remove  the  h'g 
farther  hack,  and  cook  very  .slowly,  on 
account  of  its  thickness.  The  more 
ha.sfing  tlie  hetter.  If  Hour  is  used  at 
the  end,  put  it  on  in  time,  that  there 
may  he  no  raw  taste ; let  tho  meat  he 
a nice,  rich  golden  hrown  when  done. 
IMako  plenty  of  gravy  ; that  from  the 
hone  .should  he  poured  off,  and  used  for 
rinsing  out  the  tin  (see  page  87).  Servo 
well-cookcd  vegctahles,  and,  if  possible, 
some  fruit  jolly  with  it.  lied  currant 
is  usual,  hut  black  cunant  or  tomato 
will  he  found  very  good,  and  fin-nish 
variety.  Either  is,  in  our  opinion, 
improved  by  being  heated ; the  jar 
should  he  set  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
and  the  jelly  poured  into  a well-heated 
sauce  ho.at.  INIiifton  cools  so  rajudly 
that  we  think  that  cold  jelly,  or  any- 
thing that  tends  to  cool  it,  should  ho 
avoi(led  ; and  the  flavour  of  the  jelly 
is  not  impaired  by  heating.  For  a 
number  of  guests,  it  is  well  to  servo 
jelly  both  hot  and  cold. 

Co.st,  ahout  lOd.  or  lid.  per  pound. 
Time,  ahout  two  hours  for  a leg  of  six 
to  seven  pounds.  In  cold  weather,  two 
hours  and  a quarter  for  a log  of  six 
pounds  or  rather  over. 

Leg,  with  Porcemeat.— This 
is  a common  dish  in  Australia.  Take 
for  it  a leg  of  Australian  mutton,  bone 
it,  then  pare  off  the  outer  fat  from  the 
fillet  end  ; mince  and  mix  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  bacon,  also  minced.  Fat 
ham  may  he  used  instead.  A season- 
ing of  garlic,  onions,  and  pickles  is 
then  given  to  it,  and  the  mince  is 
ready ; or  it  is  sometimes  prepared 
simply  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 


a little  choi)ped  par.sley,  if  to  be  eaten 
by  ladies  or  children.  The  hollow 
made  hy  cutting  out  tho  bone,  &c.,  is 
filled  with  the  mince,  and  the  skin 
secured  ov’er  the  opening  to  the  under- 
side. Hread-ci’umbs  arc  sometimes 
addl'd.  Jloanwhile,  a gravy  is  made  by 
boiling  the  bone  and  trimmings  with 
as  much  mutton  broth  or  water  as  will 
be  nccc.ssary  to  stew  the  leg ; vege- 
tables arc  added,  an  onion  and  a carrot 
sliced,  a small  bunch  of  jiarslcy,  with  a 
seasoning  of  pc'iipcr  and  salt.  Lay 
slices  of  bacon  over  the  top  of  the  leg, 
and  stew  gently,  with  the  lid  of  the 
pan  clo.sed,  for  three  hours  and  a half 
or  more.  AVhon  done,  strain  the  gravy, 
boil  it  rapidly,  and  reduce  it  to  a glaze, 
with  which  glaze  tho  meat,  or  thicken 
the  grav)'  simply  with  browned  flour, 
and  serve  it  with  the  meat.  French 
beans,  boiled  in  the  usual  manner, 
drained,  and  then  wanned  up  in  some 
of  the  gravy,  may  he  laid  under  and 
around  the  leg  of  mutton. 

Cost  of  mutton,  from  7d.  per  pound. 
In  some  towns  legs  of  Australian 
mutton  are  sold  at  fijd.  per  pound,  or 
less. 

Leg,  with.  Haricot  Beans.— 

The  leg  may  be  roasted  or  baked ; 
if  the  latter,  unless  basted  very  often 
it  will  be  dry  ; it  is  greatly  improved 
if  covered  with  a greased  paper  after  a 
jircliminary  basting  with  hot  fat.  It 
should  then  be  basted  over  tho  paper, 
which  must  be  taken  off  in  good  time 
for  the  surface  to  crisp  up,  or  it  will 
taste  greasy.  As  to  the  choice  of  the 
leg,  see  remarks  under  Leo,  to  Roast. 
Writing  on  this  subject.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  recommends  tho  beans 
known  as  “ white  Soissons,”  a pint 
of  which  should  be  put,  after  boiling, 
into  the  gravy  of  the  dish,  round 
the  leg  (or  shoulder)  of  mutton.  He 
adds  that  “ with  a good  supply  of  the 
meat  gravy,  and  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  the  haricots  are  hy  no  means 
the  worst  part  of  the  mutton.”  Then, 
“ with  a smooth  puree  of  m'ld  onions, 
which  have  been  previously  sliced, 
fried  brown,  and  stewed,  served  freely 
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as  sauce,  our  leg  of  mutton  and  haricots 
becomes  the  gigot  d la  liretonne,  well 
Icnown  to  all  lovers  of  wholesome  and 
savoury  cookery.” 

We  would  add  that  the  haricots  are 
as  acceptable  with  a loin  or  neck,  as  a 
leg  or  shoulder,  and  may  he  served 
with  chops  or  cutlets  with  as  much 
certainty  of  success  as  with  a joint. 
For  more  details  concerning  the 
haricots,  see  under  Cereals  axd  Pulse. 
[Hee  also  Onion  Purees  and  Sauce.) 

Leg,  with  Potatoes.— This  is 
a homely  way  of  cooking,  not  to  he 
despised  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
If  baked  carefully,  and  cooked  to  the 
right  degree,  it  will  he  found  excellent. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  usual  custom 
of  baking  the  potatoes  in  the  same  tin, 
by  which  they  absorb  the  dripping  and 
gravy,  we  prefer  the  following  wa)'  : — 
Supposing  the  leg  to  be  set  on  a trivet 
in  a plain  tin,  or  a hot- water  tin,  haste 
it  well  at  starting,  then  cook  it  gently. 
Boil  four  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  of 
potatoes,  until  three-parts  done,  then 
drain  (or  what  is  still  better,  steam 
them  for  the  same  time).  Cut  them 
through  lengthwise,  and  lay  them  flat 
side  down,  in  a single  layer  in  a separate 
baking  tin.  Pour  some  of  the  hot  fat 
from  the  meat  over,  and  cook  until  crisp, 
brown,  and  well  done,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Time  them,  that  they  may 
he  done  by  the  time  the  meat  is.  Make 
gravj'  in  the  pan  for  the  meat.  Dish 
the  leg,  put  the  potatoes  round,  and 
serve  the  gravy  separatel)-.  Serve  a 
leg  of  pork  in  the  same  way.  Austra- 
lian mutton  may  he  used  in  this  war’. 

Loin,  Poasted.  — Follow  the 
directions  given  for  roast  leg  in  every 
particular,  but  trim  off  all  unnecessary 
fat,  which  may  be  used  for  a common 
pudding  or  pie  crust.  If  the  fat  he  not 
turned  to  account  there  is  no  more  ex- 
pensive joint  than  a loin  of  mutton. 
Cover  the  fat  with  paper  until  within 
a quarter  of  an  hour  of  its  being  done, 
then  remove,  haste,  and  flour  slightly, 
to  get  it  frothed. 

Instead  of  paper,  take  off  the  skin  of 
the  meat,  and,  after  cutting  ofl  some  of 


the  fat,  replace  the  skin  ; remove  it  for 
the  meat  to  brown.  If  the  loin  he 
small,  or  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  take  off 
any  fat,  simply  haste  it  ; do  not  take 
off  the  skin.  It  is,  how’ever,  generally 
necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  under 
fat ; few  people  care  for  very  much 
of  it.  Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Loin,  Roasted,  with  Hari- 
cots.— Thisisa  very  good  dish.  Either 
serve  some  boiled  haiicots  in  the  gravy 
round  the  joint,  as  directed  for  a leg 
of  mutton,  or  make  a puree,  for  wdiich 
the  split  beans  arc  nicer  (sre  Cereals 
AND  Pulse).  Or,  cook  somo  green 
haricots,  sprinkle  them  with  chopped 
parsley,  and  sei've  in  a vegetable  dish. 
If  onion-sauce  is  liked,  it  is  excellent 
wdth  the  haricots ; a mild  one  is  most 
suitable  ; best  of  all  is  soubise  sauce. 
A puree  of  onions  is  delicious  ; serve  it 
apart  from  the  beans  [see  Vegetables). 
Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

Loin  Flap,  to  Stew.— Eequired: 
meat,  vegetables,  grav}’,  and  seasoning, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  We  have, 
in  some  of  our  recipes,  advised  the  re- 
moval of  the  flap  before  cookingtheloin; 
out  of  many  ways  of  cooking  it,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to 
give  satisfaction  : Sprinkle  the  inn(T 
side  with  pepper,  a grate  of  nutmeg  and 
lemon  peel,  and  some  chopped  parsley; 
or  wdion  mint  can  he  had,  nse  that. 
Lay  it,  fat  do'^m,  in  a pan,  put  on  the 
top  of  it  a good-sized  Spanish  onion, 
sliced,  a couple  of  young  carrots  and 
turnips  cut  up,  and  let  it  fry  brown  in 
its  own  fat ; then  take  it  up  on  a 
plate.  Add  a pint  of  cold  stock  to  the 
contents  of  the  pan,  remove  the  fat. 
and  put  in  two  or  three  parboiled 
potatoes,  and  a small  quantity  of  fre.“h 
green  peas  (a  gill  or  so).  VTien  it 
boils,  cut  up  the  meat,  put  it  hack,  and 
cook  altogether  for  another  hour  or 
less,  very  gently.  If  the  peas  are 
young,  give  them  less  time.  The 
potatoes  and  turnips  are  intended  to 
boil  down  to  a pulp,  to  thicken  the 
gravy,  which  only  wants  the  addition 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few  drops  of 
browning.  If  any  mint-sauce  is  at 
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hand,  a si.oonfnl  may  be  put  in  last 
thing,  and  remnants  of  cooked  vege- 
tables of  various  sorts  can  go  into  the 
stewpan.  Serve  very  hot. 

See  also  ]\Iuttos  Chops  with  Vege- 
tables. The  above  can  be  fried  and 
finished  olf  with  the  vegetables  as 
therein  given ; hut  it  mu.st  be  fried 
well,  and  simmered  rather  longer  than 
the  chops. 

Mutton  a la  Venison.— This, 
if  carefully  cooked,  will  be  almost 
equal  to  venison  ; any  joint  maj’  be 
used,  but  we  give  directions  for  a log, 
or  piece  of  the  .same  weight.  First 
wipe  the  meat  thoroughly  ; it  mu.st  be 
of  good  ((uality  and  freshly  killed,  then 
rub  it  with  the  following  mixture: — a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a 
saltspoonful  each  of  ground  cloves  and 
allspice— i.e.  Jamaica  peppercorns  or 
pimento — a teaspoonful  each  of  ground 
ginger  and  hay  leaves  ; put  it  into  a 
marinade  of  red  wine  and  vinegar, 
about  a gill  of  each.  Leave  it  for 
three  days,  rubbing  and  turning  it 
daily,  then  wash  it  in  warm  water, 
very  (piickly,  and  dry  it  well,  and  cook 
it  exactly  like  venison,  sending  the 
same  sauces  and  adjuncts  generally  to 
table  with  it.  Or,  if  preferred,  it  can 
be  cooked  as  mutton,  with  no  addition 
but  the  ordinary  gravy,  and  will  be 
found  excellent  in  flavour,  and  a 
decided  change  from  a plain  joint.  If 
seasonable,  serve  French  beans,  plainly 
boiled,  with  this. 

Neck,  Boiled. — Shorten  the  ribs 
and  saw  off  the  chine-bone  of  a neck 
of  mutton,  or  from  thiee  to  four 
pounds  of  the  middle,  or  the  best  end. 
Pare  off  the  fat  that  is  in  excess  of 
what  may  be  eaten,  and  boil  slowly, 
as  given  under  the  head  of  Leg,  Boiled, 
which  see.  There  is  a peculiar  sweet 
flavour  from  this  part,  and  the  pot- 
liquor  is  admirably  adapted  for  broth. 
Some  riee  or  barley  may  be  served 
in  it,  and  will  be  all  the  nicer  if  boiled 
with  the  meat,  which  should,  how- 
ever, be  free  from  either  when  served. 


Sauce  should  be  poured  over,  and  some 
vegetables  put  round  it.  The  liquor  (if 
the  broth  is  not  wanted  the  same  day) 
must  be  emptied  into  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  the  fat  removed  when  cold. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  boil  the  extreme 
scrag  end  with  a sheep’s  head,  or  some 
similar  part  which  requires  skimming 
very  often ; it  this  is  done,  the  neck 
gives  but  little  trouble  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  the  parts  where  the  blood  has 
clotted  are  those  which  throw  up  the 
most  scum.  'J'his  can  be  cooked  with- 
out the  shortening  of  the  bones  above 
referred  to. 

Cost,  from  7d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Neck,  Browned. — Boil  as  in 
preceding  recipe,  but  not  quite  so 
long;  finish  bj'  cooking  the  mutton 
before  the  fire,  first  covciing  it  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  parslej’, 
and  sweet  herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
little  mushroom  powder,  cemented 
together  with  the  beaten  }’olk  of  one 
or  more  eggs.  When  nicely  browned, 
serve  with  half  a jdntof  the  pot  liquor 
thickened  with  a dessertspoonful  of 
browned  flour,  and  add  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice.  Time,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  pound.  Cost,  as  above. 

Neck,  B.oasted. — We  have 
already  recommended  that  the  rib- 
bones  of  this  joint  should  bo  shortened 
to  give  a nice  appearance  to  cutlets, 
and  we  also,  for  economy’s  sake,  and 
to  give  a nice  squareness  to  the  piece 
of  meat,  advise  the  purchaser  to  got  it 
done  for  a roast.  The  meat  of  the  neck 
from  a well-fed  sheep  is  very  good 
indeed.  Take  off  any  excess  of  fat, 
and  roast  precisely  according  to  direc- 
tions given  for  roast  loin  (see  Loin, 
Roasted),  always  remembering  that 
the  fire  for  cooking  mutton  should  be 
clear  and  brisk,  but  not  fierce.  Finish 
off  by  making  gravy  in  the  pan.  (See 
remarks  at  the  end  of  the  recipe  for 
Shoulder,  to  Roast.)  Time,  about 
fifteen  minutes  per  pound. 

The  best  end  should  be  roasted  alone ; 
but  if  the  entire  neck  is  required,  it 
should  be  cut  through,  the  scrag  end 
requiring  less  time.  For  a family,  the 
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joint  should  be  bought  whole,  whether 
all  be  required  at  once  or  not.  If  the 
best  end,  or  the  middle,  be  sent  for 
separately,  more  per  pound  must  be 
paid.  It  is  quite  as  easy,  if  cutlets  are 
needed,  to  cut  them  from  a neck  hang- 
ing in  one’s  own  larder,  and  have  the 
benefit  of  the  bones  and  fat,  as  to  buy 
them  as  cutlets  of  the  butcher.  In  the 
latter  case,  they  will  cost  from  two- 
pence to  threepence  per  pound  more, 
and  the  trimmings  will  be  left  behind 
on  the  butcher’s  block.  Cost  of  neck, 
if  bought  whole,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Neck,  Stewed. — Required;  three 
pounds  of  meat,  half  a pound  each  of 
turnips,  onions,  and  carrots,  a few 
stalks  of  celery,  stock,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

The  scrag  end  does  for  this;  it  must 
be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  rinsed  well  in 
warm  water  with  a little  vinegar  in,  to 
free  it  from  blood ; then  cut  in  neat 
pieces.  The  vegetables  must  be  cleansed 
and  sliced.  Put  aU  in  a stewpan  in 
layers,  vegetables  top  and  bottom,  with 
stock  No.  1 or  2 to  cover  ; add  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  and  some 
parslej^  then  cover,  and  cook  for  two 
hours  or  more.  When  tender,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  browned  flour,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  browning ; boil  up, 
remove  the  parsley,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish. 

Another  tvatj. — This  is  very  nourish- 
ing. Add  a couple  of  ounces  of  pearl- 
barley  (after  soaking  it  for  several 
hours)  as  soon  as  the  gravy  boils,  and 
cook  for  three  hours  at  least.  Rice  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  takes 
rather  less  time.  Other  cereals  can  be 
substituted  ; coralline,  rizine,  and 
similar  varieties  are  useful  when  full 
time  cannot  be  given,  as  they  take  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

Ragout  ( American  ).  — Re- 
quired ; two  pounds  of  lean  meat,  free 
from  bone,  a large  cup  (half-a-pint)  of 
green  peas,  the  same  of  gravy  from 
the  bones  of  the  mutton,  a fried  onion, 
half  a pound  of  salt  pork,  a slice  of 
lean  hum,  seasoning  as  under.  Cost, 
about  3s. 


Cut  the  pork  in  thin  slices,  and  the 
mutton  and  ham  in  long  strips.  Put 
pork  at  the  bottom  of  a saucepan,  then 
chopped  parsley  and  thyme  ; next  add 
ham  and  mutton  ; put  the  peas  in  the 
middle ; then  the  rest  of  the  ham  and 
mutton,  and  more  pork  over  that.  Put 
the  fried  onion  on  the  top.  Pour  the 
gravy  over,  and  let  it  boil  steadily  for 
an  hour  and  a half  or  more.  Pepper 
should  be  put  on  each  layer.  Add  a 
little  stock  now  and  again.  When 
done,  put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  thicken 
with  a tablespoonful  of  browned  flour, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Put  a 
large  piece  of  toasted  bread  on  a hot 
dish  ; pour  the  ragout  over,  and  serve 
with  a border  of  potato-rice  (potatoes 
passed  through  a colander)  and  some 
pickled  melon  in  another  dish.  Any 
sweet  pickle  may  be  used.  This  is 
a vei'3'  good  dish.  Anyone  tired  of 
ordinary  mutton  stews  would  do  well 
to  try  it.  A sheep’s  kidney  or  two  is 
a good  addition,  and  it  is  excellent 
with  a small  proportion  of  sheep’s 
liver. 

Saddle  . — This  is  a verj’  popular 
roast.  A saddle  of  mutton,  if  hung  in 
a cool  air\'  place,  will  improve  with 
keeping  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
according  to  the  weather  ; but  as  this 
part  of  the  sheep  is  the  most  tender 
and  delicate,  it  maj"^,  if  liked,  be  roasted 
in  from  four  to  five  days.  If  not  for  a 
large  family,  get  the  joint  well 
trimmed ; the  flaps,  tail,  and  chump 
end  may  be  cut  awaj’-,  which  will  con- 
siderably lessen  the  weight,  and  be 
found  more  advantageous  to  the  pur- 
chaser, even  at  a higher  price  per 
pound,  or  the  flap  will  make  a plain 
stew.  In  its  entire  state  it  is  con- 
sidered an  expensive  joint, consequently 
people  of  moderate  means  and  family, 
unless  so  accommodated  by  the  butcher, 
can  seldom  order  it.  All  superfluous 
fat  must,  in  any  case,  be  removed,  and 
the  joint  covered  with  a greased  paper. 
Roast  as  directed  for  a loin  of  mutton. 
It  should  be  a nice  brown  when  done, 
but  not  too  dark.  About  twentj' 
minutes  per  pound  will  be  required. 
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Laver  is  a good  accompaniment  to 
roast  mutton  (see  Vegetaules).  Good 
gravy  and  hot  jelly  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  diagram  below  shows 


the  mode  of  carving,  which  is  quite 
simple,  straight  slices  being  cut  from 
A to  1!.  Kelays  of  hot  plates  and  gravy 
should  be  in  readiness,  and  very  little 
gravy  should  bo  upon  the  dish.  A 
hot-water  dish,  as  used  for  venison,  is 
the  best  to  serve  mutton  oti. 

Cost,  about  11(1.  per  pound,  but  it 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  cutting  a 
good  deal.  For  a large  family,  where 
the  best  can  be  made  of  every  part, 
the  saddle  should  be  bought  in  its 
entirety. 

Savoury  Stew. — Required:  two 
pounds  of  mutton,  lean  (the  neck  does 
very  well),  a tablespoonful  each  of 
capers,  rice,  chutnej’,  and  parsle}',  a 
quart  of  stock  or  water,  an  onion,  and 
a carrot,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
a morsel  of  fat.  Cost,  about  2s. 

C!hop  the  meat,  but  do  not  divide  it; 
add  the  hot  stock,  and  bring  to  the 
boil ; grate  the  carrot,  and  chop  the 
oniem ; brown  the  latter  in  hot  fat ; 
then  add  the  rest,  all  but  the  salt. 
Simmer  for  two  hours,  stirring  often, 
or  the  rice  will  stick  to  the  pan. 
Serve  the  meat  in  the  centre  of  a hot 
dish,  with  the  rice,  &c.,  round  it.  The 
capers  and  parsley  should  be  chopped 
very  small.  If  mint  is  to  be  had,  that 
can  be  substituted  for  parsley.  Lamb 
can  be  similarly  served. 

Scrag,  with  Mushrooms.— 


Required  : meat,  mushrooms,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 
Wash  very  well  the  scrag  end  of  the 
neck;  dry  and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper; 
flour  it,  and  turn  it  about  in  hot  fat 
until  brown.  Rut  it  in  a clean  sauce- 
pan, with  the  liquor  from  boiled  meat 
to  cover  it ; add  some  pepj)ercorns,  and 
the  trimmings  of  some  mushrooms, 
first  well  washed,  with  a small  onion, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley.  Throw  in  salt 
for  the  scum  to  rise  ; skim  just  before 
it  boils  up,  then  cook  until  tender. 
While  cooldng,  chop  half  a dozen 
medium-sized  flap  mushrooms,  and 
stew  them  down  in  a little  of  the  same 
stock  used  for  the  mutton,  with  a 
chopi)ed  shalot  and  a siuig  of  parsley ; 
season  with  pejiper  and  salt,  and 
thicken  with  browned  flour.  The 
mushrooms  should  be  quite  soft,  and 
must  be  chopped  small  at  starting. 
When  the  meat  is  done,  strain  the 
li(luoi-,  skim  and  reduce  it,  thicken 
with  browned  flour,  and  season  it. 
Rut  the  meat  on  a hot  dish,  and  spread 
the  mushrooms  over  it ; pour  some  of 
the  gi-avy  round,  and  serve  the  rest 
separatel}’.  This  will  bo  very  tender 
and  tasty.  Any  joint,  which  is  lean, 
may  be  so  cooked. 

A piece  of  neck  of  mutton,  boiled, 
and  served  with  a wliite  mushroom 
sauce  or  puree,  is  equally  satisfactory 
(see  Vegetadles). 

Scrag,  with.  Fickle  s.  {See 
Scrag,  with  Mushrooms). — Prepare 
the  meat  in  the  same  way,  and  bring 
to  the  boil ; omit  the  mushroom  peel- 
ings, and  add  instead  a teaspoonful 
each  of  chutney  and  mixed  pickles, 
hot,  finely  chop2)ed.  When  the  meat 
is  done,  irut  it  on  a dish,  and  keep 
it  hot  while  the  gravy  is  skimmed 
and  thickened.  Put  a dozen  jrickled 
walnuts  in  the  oven,  in  a saucer,  to 
heat ; cut  them  up,  and  add  them  to 
the  gi'avy  ; pour  it  round  the  meat, 
and  garnish  with  carrots,  small  onions, 
and  turnijrs,  all  cooked  in  stock  instead 
of  water  (see  Vegetarles).  They  may 
be  whole  if  young.  If  old,  slice  or  cut 
them  in  dice.  Cost,  as  above. 
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A loin  is  delicious  cooked  thus.  It 
is  advisable  to  pare  off  the  greater 
proportion  of  fat,  and  to  semi-roast  it. 
The  chump  end  should  be  cut  off.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
above  recipe  may  he  varied  to  any 
extent,  as  reference  to  the  chapter  on 
Pickles  will  show ; and  in  place  of 
onions,  shalots  can  be  used ; leeks,  too, 
are  very  good. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Cakes  of. — 

Take  care  not  only  to  wash,  but  to 
trim  these  well  from  the  fibres.  It  is 
most  unpleasant  to  find  anything  of  a 
stringy  natui’e  in  the  mouth.  The 
first  water  should  be  cold,  and  the  next 
hot ; then,  when  skinned,  tie  them  in 
a bit  of  muslin,  and  boil  them  in 
a little  salted  and  flavoured  white 
stock  for  a few  minutes,  and  beat  them 
up,  either  with  powdered  sage  or 
parsley  (finely  chopped),  or  the  two 
mixed,  a little  cayenne  and  white 
pepper,  with  a drop  of  mace  or  nutmeg 
essence,  or  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Then 
beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  ngg  for  each  set 
of  brains.  A bit  of  grated  lemon  peel 
is  often  added.  Finally,  mix  in  a tea- 
spooiiful  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  if  very 
delicate  cakes  are  wanted,  and  drop 
the  mixture  from  a spoon  into  hot  fat ; 
when  lightly  browned,  serve  them. 
Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
brains. 

Ao.  2. — These  are  more  economical. 
Use  enough  bread-crumbs  to  make  the 
mass  firm  enough  to  be  shaped  with 
the  hands  into  cakes  the  size  of  a 
florin,  and  less  than  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  can  be  put  in  a 
frying-basket  to  cook.  Little  balls, 
the  size  of  a large  marble,  can  be  made ; 
or  small  ovals,  like  a nutmeg,  if  pre- 
ferred. They  are  useful  for  soups  and 
many  garnishing  purposes.  If  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  be  added, 
fewer  crumbs  are  needed. 

No.  3. — Boil  the  brains  in  gravy  for 
ten  or  twelve  minutes,  drain  them  on 
a sieve,  cut  them  in  dice  when  cold, 
then  coat  them  with  beaten  egg  yolk, 
and  well-seasoned  bread-crumbs.  Fry  a 
light  brown,  and  drain  well. 


Sheep’s  Brains  with 
Tongue. — Required  : brains  and  ton- 
gue, with  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  Remove  the  brains 
without  breaking  them,  soak  them  ig 
salted  water  for  an  hour,  skin  them, 
and  pick  away  the  fibres.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water,  put  the 
tongue,  previously  boiled  with  the 
head,  with  them.  Let  the  biains 
boil  quickly  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
take  them  out,  mince  them,  and  beat 
them  up  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a table- 
spoonful of  blanched  and  chopped 
parsle}’’,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Add  a spoonful  of  white  roux,  and  boil 
up.  Skin  the  tongue,  put  it  in  the 
centre  of  a small  dish,  pour  the  brains 
round  it,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Mix  a tablespoonful 
or  two  of  tomato  pulp  with  the  brains, 
and  other  ingredients  above-named, 
cream  excepted.  Boil  up  and  serve. 
Or  Cheese  Sauce,  about  a gill,  added 
to  the  brains  after  they  are  boiled, 
makes  a savoury  dish.  Garnish  with 
cooked  Italian  paste,  and  a few  sprigs 
of  Med  parsley,  or  with  any  small, 
cooked  vegetables. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  B>oasted  or 
Baked. — Required  : brains,  bacon, 
sauce,  and  vegetables.  Cost,  about  9d. 
to  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  brains.  Four  or 
six  brains  will  be  required  for  a dish. 
Prepare  the  brains  as  for  stewing,  and 
procure  as  many  slices  of  bacon  as  there 
are  brains.  After  they  have  been  boiled 
and  thrown  into  cold  water,  drain  and 
dry  them  perfectly ; brush  over  with 
oil,  and  roll  them  in  highly-seasoned 
bread-crumbs.  Put  them  on  the  bacon 
before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  or 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven,  turning 
them  about  that  they  may  be  equally 
cooked,  and  basting  them  occasionally. 
When  they  are  nicely  browned  and 
the  bacon  is  cooked,  take  them  up. 
Serve  on  a flat  dish  covered  with 
mashed  potatoes  browned  in  the  oven, 
and  send  a sharp  sauce  to  table.  Or 
put  the  brains  and  bacon  on  a lai  ge 
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slice  of  toast,  and  put  some  sauce  over  ; 
Tomato  is  as  good  as  any. 

Sheep’s  Brains,  Stewed.— 

ltc(iuirud:  some  brains,  bacon,  stock, 
aftd  seasoning  as  under. 

Cost,  about  the  same  as  above. 

ANhish,  skin,  and  clear  the  brain.s  of 
fibres,  after  they  have  soaked  in  salt 
and  water.  Tut  them  in  • boiling 
water  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  white  vinegar.  Boil  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  drop  them  in 
eold  water.  Dry  them  well.  But  each 
on  a slice  of  bacon,  lay  them  fiat  in  a 
stewpan,  cover  with  any  plain  stock, 
add  a bit  of  onion  and  lemon  peel, 
and  simmer  for  as  long  as  will  cook 
the  bacon.  Thicken  the  liquor,  add 
se.HSoning  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and 
pour  it  over  the  whole  on  a hot  dish. 
Garnish  vith  toast  or  fried  bread. 
Four  or  si;c  brains  make  a nice  dish. 

Sheep’s  Harslet,  Minced.— 

Take  the  liver,  heart,  and  lights  of  a 
sheep,  and  wash  them  well  in  several 
waters.  Boil  them  gently  till  tender 
in  salted  water,  carefully  removing  the 
scum  as  it  risi;s.  Jlince  them  finely, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a 
seasoning  of  powdereil  herbs,  if  liked. 
Moisten  the  mince  with  stock,  thicken 
with  brown  thickening,  and  stir  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot.  Serve  on 
a hot  di.sh,  and  send  potatoes  and 
boiled  carrots  to  table  with  it.  A few 
piekles  may  be  served  with  it,  if 
desired. 

Cost  variable ; but  this  is  a cheap 
dish,  poptdar  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  The  liquor  is  useful  for  soup. 
{f!rc  Itemarks  under  V’eal  Plvck.) 
The  recipe  there  given  may  also  bo 
followed.  Harslet  is  the  same  thing 
as  pluck,  but  the  pluck  of  a sheep  is 
generally  called  harslet. 

Sheep’s  Head.— Sheep’s  head 
has  so  little  meat  belonging  to  it, 
either  inside  or  out,  that  it  seems  to 
many  persons  as  though  it  were 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  it  gives. 
Nevertheless,  it  constitutes  good 
nourishing  food  at  a moderate  ex- 


pense, and  when  it  is  liked  at  all  it 
is  very  much  liked.  Several  recipes 
are  here  given  for  preparing  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  ancient  national  dishes  of 
Scotland,  and  to  dwellers  north  of  the 
Tweed  is  almost  always  welcome,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, but  also  because  of  the  asso- 
ciations which  belong  to  it.  Q'he 
village  of  Duddii.gston,  near  Edin- 
burgh, was  long  celebrated  for  this 
dish.  A sheep’s  head  may  be  stewed 
with  or  without  the  trotters  and  the 
pluck ; nouiishing  and  wholesome 
broth  may  be  made  from  it ; it  may  be 
hashed,  curried,  or  served  as  a ragout, 
or  it  may  be  made  into  a jjie.  AVhen 
sauces  are  required  for  it,  those  usually 
served  with  cow-heel  or  boiled  mutton 
are  the  best  adapted  for  it.  Some 
prefer  the  head  of  a ram  to  that  of  a 
wether,  though  it  needs  longer  boiling. 
The  liquor  is  often  thickened  with 
coarse  oatmeal,  and  a nourishing  dish 
is  the  result.  Sheep’s  heads  may  be 
parboiled,  then  finished  off  by  baking 
or  roasting.  They  want  frequent 

basting,  and  are  nicer  if  stuffed.  {See 
recipe  below.) 

Sheep’s  Head,  Boiled. — 

Kequired  : two  ounces  of  rice,  two 
tuiTiips,  two  carrots,  half  a head  of 
celery,  a medium-sized  onion,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  seasoning  and  thickening, 
and  a sheep's  head. 

Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Divide  the  head,  take  the  brains 
out,  and  put  them  in  cold  water  with 
a pinch  of  salt.  Cut  away  all  the 
little  bones  from  the  nose  ; take  away 
any  bits  of  hair ; clean  the  sockets  of 
the  eyes  with  the  finger  dipped  in  salt ; 
then  wash  it  thoroughly.  Put  the 
halves  together,  and  tie  them  ; lay  in 
a pot  with  the  tongue  ; cover  with  hot 
water,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  remove 
the  scum,  adding  a •pinch  of  salt  now 
and  then.  Prepare  and  slice  the  vege- 
tables; put  them  on  with  the  rice, 
washed,  herbs,  and  some  peppercorns, 
and  boil  gently.  Put  the  brains  in  in 
time  to  make  sauce  with  them  and 
some  of  the  iiot  liquor.  Mash  the 
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vegetables  and  rice,  and  skin  the 
tongue ; then  lay  the  head  on  the  dish, 
with  the  sauce  over,  the  vegetables 
round,  and  the  tongue  cut  in  four 
lengthwise,  and  laid,  a quarter  at  each 
end  and  side  of  the  dish. 

Another  way. — The  vegetables  may 
be  cut  up  small ; the  carrots  should  be 
grated,  and  put  in  an  hour  and  a half 
before  serving,  then  they  need  no 
mashing.  Or,  cut  them  in  quarters, 
and  serve  them  round  the  dish.  Pearl 
barley  instead  of  rice  is  excellent. 
Time,  two  hours  or  more. 

Sheep’s  Head,  Curried.— 

Requirea:  a pint  of  Cuuky  Sauce,  a 
sheep’s  head,  and  some  boiled  rice. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Boil  the  head,  tongue,  and  brains. 
Cat  the  head  up  neatly,  skin  the 
tongue,  cut  it  in  large  dice,  and  beat 
up  the  brains  with  a tablespoonful  or 
two  of  milk.  Use  some  of  the  liquor 
from  the  head  in  making  the  sauce,  and 
when  it  is  ready,  put  in  the  head  and 
tongue.  After  twenty  minutes,  just 
under  boiling  point,  add  the  brains,  and 
leave  for  a few  minutes  more ; then 
put  in  salt,  with  more  seasoning  if 
wanted,  and  serve.  The  spare  liquor 
from  the  head  will  make  good  soup 
or  broth  next  day,  and  the  bones 
should  receive  further  stewing  in  it. 
Any  rice  left  over  from  the  curry 
can  be  added  to  it. 

Sheep’s  Head  with  Oatmeal. 

— Required  : a sheep’s  head,  a half- 
pint of  sliced  vegetahles,  as  usually 
added  to  stews,  three  pints  of  cold 
water,  seasoning,  and  three  ounces  of 
medium  oatmeal.  Cost,  about  Is. 

After  preparing  the  head  in  the 
usual  way,  put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
the  tongue,  and  cover  with  the  water  ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  well ; add 
the  vegetables  and  oatmeal,  and  cook 
until  the  meat  falls  from  the  bones  : 
then  c)it  it  up  and  season  to  taste,  and 
serve  altogether  on  a hot  dish.  The 
bones  will  make  soup  or  stock  if  put 
on  again  with  the  skin  of  the  tongue. 
The  latter,  with  the  brains,  will  make 
another  dis]i,  Tbe  foregoing  jg  an 


excellent  dish  for  children,  being 
nutritious  and  digestible  as  well  as 
palatable.  Oatmeal  may  often  be  served 
in  this,  or  a similar  way,  when  it  is 
disliked  as  porridge.  By  way  of 
variety,  pearl  barley  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  oatmeal.  Wheatmeal  is  also 
good.  Time,  about  three  hours.  Lambs’ 
heads  are  equally  good,  and  take  less 
time  to  stew. 

Sheep’s  Head  with  Trotters. 

Required : a sheep’s  head,  a gang  of 
trotters,  a carrot,  an  onion,  half  a gill 
of  vinegar,  water  and  seasoning,  flour 
and  dripping.  Cost,  about  Is.  id. 

The  trotters  should  be  washed  and 
put  in  a stewiian  with  a quart  of  cold 
water,  the  vinegar,  sliced  vegetables, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley ; let  them  boil 
for  two  hours,  then  put  in  the  pre- 
pared head,  in  halves  (keep  the  hrains 
and  tongue  for  another  dish)  with 
another  quart  of  hot  water  ; cook  for 
two  hours  more.  Then  put  a pint  and 
a half  of  the  liquor  in  another  sauce- 
pan, in  which  two  ounces  of  flour 
and  an  ounce  of  drijiping  have  been 
blended ; boil  up,  add  salt  and  pepper, 
some  herbs  in  powder,  and  a spoonful 
of  ketchup  or  store  sauce.  Dish  the 
head,  with  the  trotters  round  it,  pour 
the  sauce  over,  and  serve  hot. 

Sheep’s  Heart,  Baked.— Pre- 
pare as  tor  roasting,  and  bake,  broad 
end  down,  in  a dripping  tin  ; or  pour 
some  stock  round,  and  use  it  for  the 
basting.  This  latter  method  more 
resembles  stewing  in  its  results,  but  it 
is  called  baking,  because  the  heart  is 
cooked  in  the  oven.  Another  way, 
which  can  be  recommended,  suppos- 
ing three  or  four  hearts  are  being 
cooked  at  once,  is  to  put  them  in  a 
haking-dish — one  of  the  oval  kind 
with  a lid  is  nice  for  the  purpose — • 
with  plenty  of  sliced  onions  and  other 
vegetables,  and  some  stock  to  three- 
fourths  their  depth.  A few  bits  of 
bacon  should  be  laid  on  the  top,  and 
after  a couple  of  hours  in  a slow  oven 
they  will  be  found  very  tender.  Put 
them  on  a hot  dish,  freeing  them  first 
fpom  ipoistupe,  apd  sprin}ele  with 
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rriimbs  ; whili>  tlicv  aro  lirowning 
bcfon;  the  lire,  strain  tin:  S'l'Avy  and 
skim  it,(ir  pass  tlio  vcgctalilcs  tliro\i«,di 
a strainer  or  colander,  ami  servo  them 
in  it.  'J'hen  thicko!!  with  browned 
tlonr,  and  give  a nice  si'asonini'  of 
salt,  pci)per,  and  sanco  or  ketchnp. 
Some  rice  can  bo  put  in  tho  f^ravy  if 
like(l,  siillicient  to  inako  it  (piito  thick, 
but  tho  oven  must  be  very  slow.  A 
morsel  of  brown  sugar  will  tend  to 
improve  the  hearts,  so  will  a squoezo 
of  lemon  juice,  or  a few  drops  of 
vinegar. 

Hrown  mushroom  .sauce,  or  a puroo 
of  mushrooms,  is  a nice  accompani- 
ment, if  tho  heart  be  .stuffed  with  plain 
herb  forcemeat.  Cost  of  heart,  about 
9d. 

Sheep’s  Hearts  with 
Raisins.- -^lix  together  for  the 
stuffing  an  oipi.il  bulk  of  grated 
bread-crumbs  and  chopped  raisins; 
arid  a mor.sel  of  butter,  an  ounce  to 
four  ounces  of  tho  mixture,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  popper  ; till  the 
hearts,  an  1 then  hake  or  roast  them, 
and  serve  with  brown  gravy  {sre 
(iH.vvins  FOR  ll.vsiiKs,  Stkws,  i:c.) 
thickeneil  and  flavoured  with  a bit  of 
currant  jelly.  This  will  l)e  liked  by 
any  who  are  used  to  American  dishes. 
[See  also  I’AUTRinoES  with  It.usixs.) 

Sheep’s  Hearts,  Roasted. — 

Kequired  ; a couple  of  lieaits,  a i)int  of 
gravy,  some  stalling,  and  .seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Hearts  cost 
from  8d.  to  9d.  eai  h. 

Soak  the  hearts  in  cold  watfu-,  or 
leave  them  under  a running  tap;  cut 
aw.iy  tlu;  pipes,  and  trim  them  nicely. 
Either  leave  each  cavity  to  be  filled 
separately,  or  cut  them  all  to  form 
one;  in  this  way  more  stuffing  can  bo 
got  in.  Then  fill  them,  using  plain  or 
rich  veal  forcement,  or  one  of  those 
given  for  ducks.  Tie  a greased  paper 
over  them,  or  use  some  mu.slin ; it 
should  be  drawn  all  over,  and  tied  at 
the  pointed  end ; or  a few  small 
skewers  put  in  oppo.site  directions,  may 
bo  used  to  secure  . tho  forcemeat : 
again,  a needle  and  thread  can  be 


employed.  A few  thin  slices  of  fat 
biicon  may  bo  skewered  round  the 
heart,  and  will  reduce  the  necessary 
basting.  Cook  before  a clear  lire 
from  forty  minut(!s  to  an  hour,  accord- 
ing to  size.  S(;rvc  with  a pl.ain  gravy, 
or  what  is  still  better,  a brown  caper 
sauce.  If  tho  heart  is  stuffed  with 
sago  and  onions,  onion  sauce  can  be 
served  with  it. 

Sheep’s  Hearts,  Stewed. — 

They  may  be  stuffed  or  not;  it  plain, 
brown  them  for  ten  minutes  in  hot 
fat,  and  then  add  gravy  [see  above 
recipes)  to  cover.  Cook  tor  an  hour  or 
more,  and  m.ike  the  gravy  thick  and 
brown.  It  should  bo  also  rather 
j)i([uant.  J’our  it  over  the  hearts,  and 
put  some  vegetables  on  the  dish  ; they 
may  be  stewed  in  the  giavy,  or  sepa- 
rately boiled.  Cost,  as  above  given. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Broiled. — 

Cut  tho  kidneys  in  two  lengthwise, 
without  (piito  dividing  them;  use  a 
small  skewer  to  keep  tliem  open  ; dip 
them  in  hot  fat  (butter  or  clarified 
dripping),  and  sprinkle  with  pepper ; 
broil  the  cut  side  first,  turn  them  every 
minute  until  done;  add  a pat  of 
maitro  d’hotcl  butter,  and  serve  hot. 

Kidneys  should  be  eaten  directly 
they  are  done  ; they  spoil  by  waiting  ; 
when  cut,  the  grav3'  should  flow  freely. 
For  a su[)erior  dish,  cut  them  in 
halves,  and  take  the  thin  skin  off,  then 
skewer  them  as  above. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Grilled,— 

I’roceed  as  above,  using  the  gridiron 
instaid  of  the  Dutch  oven,  or  other 
broiling  apparatus.  Time,  about 
twelve  minutes.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each.  In  some  large  towns  they  are 
sold  at  3d. 

Sheep’s  Kidneys,  Stewed.— 

.Skin  and  halve  the  kidneys,  then  cut 
them  through  again.  Required : for 
four  kidneys,  a gill  of  stock,  No.  1 or 
2,  a teaspoonful  each  of  lemon  juice, 
chopped  parsley,  and  Worcester  sauce, 
and  a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Drown  the  kidneys  in  a morsel  of 
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liot  fat  for  a couple  or  three  minutes, 
then  add  the  rest ; the  stock  should  he 
warm  ; bring  to  the  boil,  and  simmer 
for  ten  minutes,  then  add  a slight 
thickening  of  browned  flour,  and  the 
salt,  and  cook  for  a minute  or  two 
more.  Chopped  onions  or  mushrooms 
can  he  used  in  place  of  jaarsley. 

Sheep’s  Liver  and  Bacon. — 

Required  : a pound  and  a half  of  liver, 
half  a pound  of  onions,  twelve  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  a teaspoonful  each  of  sage 
and  salt,  and  half  as  much  pejjper,  a 
pint  of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  flour. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Wash  and  slice  the  liver,  dry  it 
well,  and  roll  each  slice  in  the  flour 
mixed  with  the  pepper.  Slice  and  fry 
the  bacon,  keep  it  hot,  and  fry  the  liver, 
turning  it  often,  and  then  the  onions  ; 
they  should  be  very  thinly  sliced.  Put 
all  on  the  toj)  of  the  bacon,  on  a hot 
dish,  and  put  the  remainder  of  the  flour 
(left  from  the  liver)  in  a basin ; mix 
it  with  a pint  of  cold  water  and  the 
sago  and  salt ; stir  it  into  the  pan,  and 
scrape  the  bottom  well.  Give  it  a lew 
minutes’  boiling,  colour  it  a good 
brown,  and  pour  it  over  all.  Give  the 
liver  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  rather 
more.  After  the  first  minute,  to  close 
the  pores  on  both  sides,  raise  the  pan, 
and  cook  slowly  ; it  must  look  pale,  not 
red,  all  through.  Any  redness  proves 
insufficient  cooking,  and  it  is,  in  that 
condition,  very  unwholesome.  Any 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
pork,  duck,  or  goose,  with  apple  sauce, 
will  be  wise  to  serve  a tureen  of  it 
with  tire  above  : that,  together  with 
the  sage  and  onions,  will  give  the  dish 
a flavour  very  little  inferior  to  goose 
or  duck  itself ; at  any  rate,  it  will  be 
found  no  mean  substitute  for  either. 
The  proportion  of  onions  and  sage  may 
he  increased  according  to  taste.  If 
two  pans  are  handy,  fry  the  onions  in 
one,  while  the  liver  is  frying  in  the 
other. 

Sheep’s  Liver  and  Cucum- 
bers. — Required  : liver,  cucumber, 
bacon,  bread,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d,  for  a dish  from  a pound 


of  liver.  Stow  down  some  young 
cucumbers  {see  recipes  in  Vege- 
tahles),  and  mix  with  a little  thick 
gravy,  after  the  cucumbers  have  be- 
come a pulp.  Mutton  stock  should 
be  used  for  the  gravy,  a thickening 
of  brown  roux  added,  and  a nice 
seasoning.  Have  ready  as  many 
ifieces  of  fried  bread  as  there  are 
slices  of  liver.  The  latter  should  be 
cooked  as  directed  in  the  previous 
recipe.  Cover  the  bread  with  cucum- 
ber, put  a piece  of  liver  on,  then  more 
cucumber  ; place  a little  slice  of  bacon 
on  the  top,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Sheep’s  Liver  and  Toma- 
toes.— Proceed  as  above,  but  use 
plain  tomato  sauce  or  puree  instead  of 
the  cucumber.  If  liked,  a stuffed 
sheep’s  heart,  covered  with  thick 
brown  gravj'  made  in  the  pan  {see 
Sheep’s  Liver  and  Bacon)  can  be 
served  in  the  centre  of  the  dish ; or 
three  or  four  kidneys,  broiled,  and 
cut  in  halves  or  quarters,  ma}’'  be  laid 
round,  each  on  a bit  of  fried  bread. 
Cost,  variable. 

Sheep’s  Tongues.  — rf  the 

tongues  are  not  required  with  the 
heads,  and  it  may  happen  that  they 
can  be  served  without  them,  a nice 
dish  may  be  had  by  serving  them 
quite  plainly  boiled,  with  the  brains, 
and  a nice  sauce.  A bit  of  boiled 
bacon  or  pickled  pork  will  eke  out  the 
meat,  and  improve  the  flavour.  They 
are  very  good,  too,  if  cooked  by  the 
recipe  for 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Broiled.— 

Required : a coujfie  of  tongues,  some 
stock,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Rub  each  tongue  with  a tablespoonful 
of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a pinch  of  pcpjier,  and  cloves  or 
nutmeg,  in  fine  powder.  In  a few 
hours  (or  leave  them  all  night),  rinse 
them,  and  boil  them  in  the  liquor  from 
boiled  meat,  or  plain  water  will  do;  a 
bit  of  ham  will  improve  their  flavour, 
so  will  a few  scraps  of  vegetables. 
Cook  until  the  skin  will  come  oft ; cut 
them  through  lengthwise,  and  sprinkle 
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them  witli  lieihs  and  hi'cad-crumbs ; | 
add  a dash  of  cayenne,  and  hnisli 
them  with  clarified  hatter.  Itroil 
them,  turning  often,  for  twenty 
minutes.  S()ueeze  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  o\'cr  last  thing. 

If  jireferred,  tlio  salting  can  ho 
omitted.  They  can  then  he  boiled  in 
the  stock-])ot,  or  witli  a j)iece  of  meat 
(a  hit  of  jiickled  pork,  for  instance) ; if 
it  is  rather  fat,  all  the  better. 

Sheep’s  Tongues,  Grilled.— 

lloil  as  in  the  foregoing  reiupc ; skin 
the  tongues  when  cold,  and  coat  th('m 
on  the  insides  with  the  following;  for 
four  tongues — four  good-sized  mush- 
rooms, 'two  ounces  of  boiled  ham  in 
little  dice,  a half-toaspoonful  of  grated 
lemon  peel  and  ))owdered  thyme,  the 
same  measuii!  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
a little  salt  and  pepper.  I’ut  the 
tongues  in  their  original  shape,  and 
wrap  them  each  in  greased  paper. 
Grill  over  a clear  tire  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Jtemove  the  papers  and 
serve  very  hot.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
l.s.  .Id. 

Th  IS  prepared,  the  tongues  are  very 
delicious  with  the  heads,  or  with  a 
dish  of  liver  and  bacon.  Calves’  tongues 
are  cijually  good  with  head,  feet,  or 
ears,  or  as  a breakfast  dish.  The 
paper  can  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
tongues  are  tied  round,  and  dipped  in 
hot  dripping  : or  a thin  slice  or  two  of 
bacon  can  be  tied  round  each. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  or  Feet.— 

These  can  bo  had  as  a rule  at  the 
tripe  shops,  partially  boiled.  If  neces- 
sary to  prepare  them  at  home,  take 
the  wool  from  the  hoofs,  singe  away 
the  hair,  and  put  them  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes.  Clean  and 
scrape  them,  and  cut  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  foot,  including  the  hoof, 
and  take  away  a dark  substance  which 
grows  between  the  divisions  of  the 
hoof.  Sheep’s  trotters  are  sold  in 
gangs  (four),  and  are  nourishing  and 
digestible.  They  should  bo  soaked 
for  a few  hours  in  cold  water  boforo 
they  are  cooked  in  any  way.  Cost, 
about  6d.  pep  4ogPR. 


Sheep’s  Trotters,  a la  Pou- 
lette.  — Itcquired  : trotters,  sauce, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  For  this,  blanch  the 
ti’ottcrs,  then  put  them  on  in  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  with  vegetables  to 
flavour,  and  boil  until  done.  Drain 
them  well.  For  twelve  feet,  have 
ready  a pint  and  a half,  or  rather 
more,  of  white  sauce,  flavoured  with 
lemon  or  mushrooms.  Ito-heat  them 
in  this,  and  serve  in  a pile : garnish 
with  tri(;d  bread,  parsley,  or  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  or  little  mushrooms 
cooked  in  butter. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Fried.— 

Boil  them  as  directed  above,  remove 
the  bones,  and  press  them  until  cold ; 
then  dij)  tln;m  in  thick  batter,  and  fry 
brown.  They  will  be  more  savoury  if 
seasoned  with  herbs  or  cheese  before 
coating  them.  A sharp  sauce  should 
be  served  with  them. 

Sheep’s  Trotters,  Pate  of.— 

Take  a coarse  earthen  pate-dish  which 
has  a closely-fitting  cover.  Procure 
throe  “ gang  ’’  of  sheep’s  trotters 
alr<;ady  cleaned  and  parboiled,  and  cut 
each  one  into  three  pieces.  Pack 
them  closely  in  the  pate-dish,  and,  to 
season  them,  sprinkle  between  the 
layers  a little  i)epper,  salt,  and  pow- 
dered spice,  together  with  a moderate 
proportion  of  minced  onion,  chopped 
parsley,  powdered  thyme,  and  bay- 
loaves.  I’lace  the  cover  on  the  dish, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  steam,  fasten  it  down  with 
a coarse  paste  made  of  flour  and 
water.  Put  the  pate  in  a gentle  oven 
for  five  or  six  hours,  or  if  it  can  be 
done  let  it'  be  put  in  a baker’s  oven 
after  the  bread  is  drawn,  and  remain 
there  all  night.  If  gently  cooked  the 
feet  will  be  reduced  to  jelly,  and  will 
con.stitute  an  excellent  dish,  which 
may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  If  the 
oven  is  too  much  heated  the  feet 
will  he  burnt  up,  dry,  and  good  for 
nothing. 

A tablospoonful  of  vinegar,  tarragon, 
onion,  cucumber,  or  herbal,  will  give 
piquancy  to  litis  dish,  By  vedueiRg 
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the  seasouing  and  spices  to  the  smallest 
limit,  it  will  he  found  a nice  dish  for 
an  invalid.  If  the  feet  are  not  easily 
obtained,  add  a calf’s  foot  or  two,  or 
an  ox  foot,  or  some  meat  from  a sheep’s 
head.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Shoulder,  Boned  and  Boiled. 

— In  the  diagram  below  is  shown  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  (lamb  or  veal)  as  it 
will  appear  when  the  bones  (knuckle 
c.xcepted)  are  removed.  It  may  be 
stuffed,  and  then  roasted,  or  cooked  as 
desired.  It  is  a nice  looking  dish,  and 
easy  to  carve.  We  wish,  too,  to  call 


Shoulder  of  Mutton,  Boned  and  Rolled. 

attention  to  the  method  of  tying  it,  as 
well  as  to  the  joint  itself,  as  it  illus- 
trates clearly  the  way  of  binding  any- 
thing of  a similar  kind,  and  can  be 
more  easily  followed  than  any  written 
description.  Calf’s  Head,  Ox  Cheek, 
and  Galantines  of  all  sorts  should  be 
tied  thus,  with  tape,  not  string. 

As  to  the  boning,  we  can  only  repeat 
our  advice  to  keep  the  knife  close  to 
the  bone,  and  avoid  piercing  the  outer 
flesh.  The  accomplished  boner  may 
like  to  bone  the  knuckle  also,  then 
draw  the  meat  inside,  and  so  give  the 
joint  a still  more  compact  appearance. 

Shoulder,  to  Carve.— Simple  as 
is  the  carving  of  this  to  the  experienced 
hand,  it  is  a joint  which  some  find 
rather  difficult  to  serve  evenly  and 
fairl}’^.  We  give  two  diagrams.  Some 
will  succeed  better  with  No.  I ; others 
may  find  No.  2 the  easier. 


In  Fig.  86  a cut  is  made  as  shown 
from  B to  A.  The  joint  will  then  open, 


Fia.  86.— Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


and  leave  a triangular  space ; slices 
must  then  be  removed  from  b a and 
c a,  until  the  bone  is  reached  : then 
slices  must  be  taken  from  the  meat  on 
the  under-side,  by  turning  the  shoulder 
over,  and  cutting  horizontally,  like  a 
round  of  beef. 

In  Fig.  87  make  a cut  as  shown  by  a 
to  B ; take  off  as  many  slices  as  can  be 
removed,  then  cut  in  the  direction  of 
c D and  E F.  Then  turn  the  shoulder, 
and  cut  from  the  other  side,  which  is 
tender,  though  coarser  in  the  grain 
than  the  top  part. 


Shoulder,  to  Roast.— Let  this 
hang  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  cold, 
dry  weather  ; if  damp,  it  will  not  keep 
nearly  so  long.  Put  it  down  to  a clear 
fire  and  baste  well  at  fii'st ; the  same 
may  be  said  if  it  is  baked ; and  by  the 
latter  method,  a shoulder  may  be  very 
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iiicely  cookeil.  Tiino,  about  <i  (luartcr 
of  ail  tioiir  pci’  pound,  and  a ipiaitfr  of 
an  liour  ovur.  If  tliii  k,  and  the 
wcaliiur  cold,  '■ivo  twi'iity  niinutcs  per 
pound.  llrowncd  potatoes--!.!',  par- 
boiled and  linished  olf  in  tbo  oven  — 
are  frequently  served  with  this  joint; 
so  arc  Spanish  onions  (boiled,  baked, 
or  stewed),  to,u;etlicr  witli  onion  sauce, 
(irilled  or  baked  tomatoes,  or  a tureen 
of  tomato  sauce,  may  be  also  reeom- 
mende  I.  Celery  or  mushroom  saueo 
(brown),  or  one  of  a piipiant  kind, 
furnishes  yet  another  ebangc. 

With  regard  to  joints  generally,  we 
arc  strongly  of  opinion  that  many  who 
complain  of  the  joint  itself,  do  so 
because  the  changes  arc  not  sufficiently 
rung  upon  the  ways  of  serving  it.  It 
is  quite  common  to  meet  with  jicoplo 
who  have  never  served  boiled  mutton 
with  any  other  sauce  than  caper,  or 
roast  mutton  with  anything  but  onion 
sauce.  ])oth  arc  excellent,  but  apt  to 
become  monotonous. 

Spiced  Mutton.— Kcquired  : a 
pounil  and  a half  of  lean  meat  (from 
the  leg  if  at  hand),  four  ounces  each  of 
onions  and  celery,  seasoning  as  below, 
and  .some  hot  chutney.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d. 

Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a walnut,  sprinkle  them  with  a 
mixture  of  curry  jiowdcr,  ground  all- 
spice and  coriander,  powdered  ginger 
and  cloves;  a good  teaspoonful  in  all; 
less  of  cloves  than  any  other.  Then 
dredge  each  piece  with  pepper.  Dlelt 
some  dripping,  fry  the  meat  a delicate 
brown  with  the  onions  in  dice,  then 
pour  thc*fat  off.  add  half  a pint  of 
brown  stock  (as  Xo.  2 or  4),  put  in  the 
shredded  celei)',  boil  up  and  skim. 
Cook  until  the  meat  is  very  tender, 
add  a heaping  tablespoonful  of  sultana 
raisins  half  an  hour  before  serving, 
and  salt  and  chutney  to  taste,  also  an 
ounce  of  rice  Hour  blended  with  stock. 
When  linished,  the  whole  .should  be 
thick,  the  sauce  just  coating  the  meat. 
Serve  with  any  approved  vegetable. 
This  is  very  appetising,  affords  a nice 


change  from  the  usual  methods  of 
serving  mutton,  and  is  as  good  cold  as 
hot.  If  cinnamon  is  not  objected  to,  a 
jiinch  can  be  put  with  the  rest  of  the 
spices. 

Lamb  can  be  cooked  as  above,  but 
the  ([uantity  of  seasoning  should  be 
decreased. 

Steak  of  Mutton.— For  this,  wo 
will  suppose  that  a leg  of  mutton  has 
been  bought,  the  fillet  roasted,  and  the 
knuckle  end  is  intended  for  boiling  or 
stewing.  Cut  olf  from  tbe  thick  end  of 
the  knuckle  a slice  of  twelve  ounces  or 
so  in  weight,  and  grill  or  broil  it  nicely. 
Put  it  on  a hot  dish  with  a pat  of 
butter,  for  which  various  recipes  are 
given  [nee  Ixunx),  and  surround  it  with 
vegetables  of  any  kind  ; amongst  the 
most  suitable  are  potatoes  (fried), 
nuusbrooms,  tomatoes,  carrots  and 
turnips,  braised,  grilled,  stewed,  &c.; 
or  a puree  of  green  vcgiAables  of  any 
sort.  So  obtained,  this  need  not  be  a 
costly  dish;  but  if  bought  of  the 
butcher  for  the  purpose,  it  is  expen- 
sive. 

If  cut  thick  enough,  this  is  likewise 
excellent  when  stewed,  or  braised.  {See 
M.vde  Dishes.) 

Steaks  with  Oysters.  — Re- 
quired : two  steaks,  equal  in  size  and 
thickness,  some  oyster  forcemeat  (.vre 
Forcemeats),  and  gravy  as  below.  Cost 
of  oysters  uncertain,  about  Is.  4d.  per 
score. 

Lay  the  steaks  flat,  season  one  side 
of  each  with  pepper  (cayenne),  a 
pinch  of  ground  mace,  and  grated 
lemon  peel  ; then  spread  with  the 
forcemeat,  half  an  inch  thick  ; lay  the 
two  steaks  together,  brush  over  each 
of  the  outer  sides  with  warm  butter, 
and  sprinkle  with  the  same  seasoning 
that  was  used  for  the  interior.  Put 
them  before  the  fire,  and  give  each  side 
a minute,  then  draw  them  back,  and 
cook  gently  tor  about  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  unless  thin,  then  less  time 
does.  Make  a little  gravy,  and  season 
it  with  some  of  the  oyster  liquor,  with 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  . 
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House  Lamb  (by  wliicli  is  meant  lamb  born  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
reared  under  shelter,  and  fed,  in  a great  measure,  upon  nnlk)  is  considered 
a great  delicacy.  It  may  be  obtained  from  Christmas  to  Lady  Day. 
Then,  grass  lamb,  or  lamb  brought  up  out  of  doors,  and  fed  upon  grass, 
comes  into  season.  Like  ;dl  young  animals,  lamb  ouglit  to  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  or  it  is  most  unwholesome.  Lamb  is  irsually  cut  into  qnartcr.s, 
and  of  these  the  fore-quarter,  which  con.sists  of  the  slioulder  (3),  the  breast 
(5),  and  the  neck  (4),  is  considered  by  many  the  best.  It  slionld  be 
cooked  fresh,  and  its  quality  may  be  easily  tested  the  appc  arauce  of  tln^ 
vein  of  the  neck,  whicli  should  be  ruddy  or  of  a bluisli  colour.  Jf  green, 
it  is  not  good.  It  is  generally 
roasted,  though  in  very  young 
lamb,  the  leg,  which  is  frequently 
served  by  itself,  and  makes  a useful 
and  excellent  joint,  may  be  boiled 
and  sent  to  table  with  a suitable 
sauce.  The  hind-quarter,  consist- 
ing of  the  leg  (I)  and  loin  (2),  is 
better  for  hanging  two  or  three 
days.  As,  howeA^er,  lamb  will  not  Fig.  88.-  Lame  Divided  into  Joints. 
keep  well  in  unfavourable  weathei', 

or  for  any  length  of  time,  it  should  be  examined  daily,  and  the 
moisture  carefully  wiped  from  the  joints.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  is  fresh,  place  the  finger  between  the  loin  and  kidney.  Any 
taint  may  be  easily  discoA^ered  by  the  smell.  The  fat  of  lamb  should  be 
firm  and  light,  the  lean  clear  and  also  firm,  especially  the  knuckle.  If  the 
fat  be  yellow,  and  lean  flabby  and  red,  the  lamb  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
will  not  keep.  Where  economy  is  a consideration,  lamb  should  not  be 
bought  before  it  is  five  months  old. 

When  lamb  becomes  large  enough,  the  quarters  are  sub-divided  into 
joints.  Tlie  leg  is  the  most  profitable  for  a family,  but  ihe  shoulder  is 
very  delicious  in  flaA'our.  The  loin  makes  a most  excellent  roast,  while  the 
neck  and  breast  may  be  cooked  in  A'arious  ways,  all  of  them  ajipetisiug. 
The  head,  sweetbread,  and  fry  are  much  estiemed,  and  furnish  many 
dishes  of  a dainty  kind. 

See  also  Entries,  Cold  Meat  Cookery,  and  recipes  under  Mutton. 


Breast,  Boiled. — Follow  the 
recipe  for  mutton  ; serve  a nice  white 
sauce  with  it ; caper,  white  mushroom, 
and  others  are  equally  suitable.  The 
vegetables  served  with  it  should  be 
young,  and  ina}’’  be  cut  into  fanciful 
shapes.  Green  peas  are  as  good  with 
boiled  lamb  as  with  roast,  though 
seldom  served  with  it.  Cost,  about 
8d.  or  9d.  per  pound. 


Breast,  Broiled.  — Eequired  ; 
lamb,  stock,  seasoning,  &c.  Trim  a 
breast  of  lamb,  and  ]nit  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  as  much  stock  as  will  just 
cover  it.  Add  a bunch  of  SAveet  herbs 
and  an  onion  stuck  with  one  or  two 
cloA’es,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
until  it  is  sufficiently  tender  to  remove 
the  bones,  then  take  these  out.  Sjjrinkle 
a little  pepper  and  salt  over  the  meat. 
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Brash  it  over  twice  witli  e^<^  and 
tavad-crunibs,  to  whicli,  if  liked,  a 
little  chopped  par.sley  can  bo  added,  or 
a tcaspoonful  of  powdered  herbs,  and 
broil  it  over  a clear  lire.  When  it  is 
brightlj'  browned  on  one  side,  turn  it 
carefully  to  brown  the  other;  serve 
hot  with  .Sai’ce  i)e  Mentue,  or  with 
ordinary  mint  sauce.  The  following 
can  also  be  recommended.  I’ut  a gill 
of  good  stock  from  lamb  or  mutton 
bones  on  to  boil ; add  the  same  measure 
of  IIkowx  Sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  capers, 
and  the  s:ime  of  red  currant  jelly;  jmt 
in  a pinch  of  ca3’onne  last  thing.  This 
recipe  may  be  followed  for  I'oast  lamb 
by  waj'  of  variety.  Brown  Carek 
Sauce  is  delicious  with  the  above,  or 
with  the  same  joii4  baked  or  roasted. 
Cost,  8d.  to  9d.  per  pound. 

Chops,  Fried.— Cut  a loin  of 
land)  into  chops  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Dip 
each  one  into  beaten  egg,  and  after- 
wards into  bread-crumbs,  flavoured  as 
follows  : — Jlix  three  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  with  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  finelj'- 
chopped  parsley  or  mint,  and  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  finely-minced 
lemon  rind.  Frj'  the  chops  in  good 
dripping  until  lightly  browned  on 
both  sides.  Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  or  crisped 
parsley.  Time  to  fry,  ton  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Chops,  Grilled.— Cut  the  chops 
about  balf  an  inch  thick,  trim  them 
nojitlv,  flatten  them,  place  them  on  a 
hot  gridiron  over  a clear  fire,  and  let 
them  remain  until  brightly  browned  on 
both  sides,  turning  them  with  steak- 
tongs  when  required.  Season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  as  hot 
as  possible.  Garnish  with  parsley. 
Mashed  potatoes,  asparagus,  green  peas, 
or  spinach  are  usually  served  with 
lamb  chops.  Time,  about  ten  minutes. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Chops  with  Cucumber 

Sauce. — Dip  the  chops  in  beaten 


egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them 
(.see  Chou.s,  Fried).  When  nicely 
browned,  arrange  them  in  a circle  on 
a hot  dish,  and  put  in  the  centre  a 
puree  of  cucumber  {nee  Dressed 
N’eoetahi.es).  Or  cucumbers  fried  or 
boiled  maA’be  substituted.  Co.st,  about 
3s.  Gd.  tor  a dish  of  si.x.  or  eight. 

Fore  Quarter,  to  Roast.— 

This  joint  can  scarcely  be  too  fresh 
when  dressed,  llemove  the  scrag,  the 
shank-bone,  and  the  chine-bone,  and 
crack  the  ribs  half-way-  between  the 
edge  of  the  breast  and  the  spine.  Laj- 
the  meat  down  to  a quick  fire,  and 
baste  plentifully  from  the  start  until 
it  is  ready  for  the  table.  About  ten 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  up  dredge 
a little  flour  over  it,  and  ft-oth  and 
brown  it  nicely.  A slice  of  fresh 
butter,  a cut  lemon,  and  a little  ca}-- 
enne  should  be  sent  to  table,  so  that 
when  the  shoulder  is  separated  from 
the  ribs  they  may  be  ready  for  being 
laid  between  the  two.  This  separation 
is  sometimes  effected  before  the  joint 
is  sent  to  table,  but,  of  course,  this 
must  depend  upon  the  wish  of  the 
carver.  Serve  the  lamb  with  a cut 
paper  ruffle  on  the  shank  bone,  and 
send  a little  gravj-  made  from  the 
roast  under  it.  ilint  sauce  and  salad 
generally  accompany  this  dish,  also  a 
tureen  of  gravy. 


To  carve,  separate  the  shoulder  ; see 
A A A in  the  diagram.  This  is  then, 
transferred  to  another  hot  dish,  some 
lemon  juice  being  squeesed  over  the 
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breast,  tlie  lemon  first  dipped  in  the 
cayenne.  Then  separate  the  ribs  and 
brisket,  and  cut  the  ribs  through ; see 
c B.  The  guests  should  be  asked  if 
they  prefer  ribs  or  brisket.  The 
shoulder  may  not  be  required  at  all 
while  hot,  the  other  parts  being  usually 
first  chosen. 

Another  way. — Put  slices  of  bacon 
over  the  thick  part  of  the  lamb,  and 
brush  the  thin  part  with  clarified 
hutter  before  roasting.  Before  dish- 
ing, take  the  bacon  off  and  dredge 
with  crumbs  ; let  them  brown  well, 
then  serve.  Probable  cost,  9d.  per 
pound. 

Head  and  Heart. — See  recipes 
under  Mutton.  Reduce  the  time  in 
proportion  to  the  size. 

Hind  Quarter.— Take  a hind- 
quarter  of  lamb,  saw  off  the  knuckle- 
bone, and  wrap  the  joint  in  oiled  or 
buttered  paper.  Put  the  roasting- 
hook  through  the  shank  end,  and 
place  the  joint  before  a clear  fire. 
Baste  it  frequently  with  good  dripping. 
Twenty  minutes  before  it  is  taken 
down  dredge  a little  flour  over  it, 
brown  it  nicely,  and  place  it  on  a hot 
dish,  with  two  or  three  tablcspoonfuls 
of  good  gravy  with  it,  and  the  rest  in 
a tureen.  Mint  sauce  should  always 
accompany  roast  lamb.  A second 
sauce  may  also  be  sent  to  table.  Send 
to  table  an  empty  hot  dish  upon  which 
the  carver  may  place  the  leg  when  it  is 
severed  from  the  loin.  Time,  twenty 
minutes  to  each  pound,  and  twenty 
minutes  over.  Probable  cost,  lid.  per 
pound. 

Send  lemon,  cayenne,  and  butter  to 
table,  as  for  the  fore-quarter.  In 
carving,  treat  the  joints  as  if  they 
were  separately  served,  ascertaining 
the  preference  of  the  guests  with  re- 
gard to  the  parts. 

Hot  Pot  (Superior). — Required  : 
two  pounds  of  loin  or  neck  of  lamb, 
four  sheep’s  kidneys,  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  seasoning  as  under,  and  two 
pounds  of  potatoes.  Cost,  about 
3s.  3d. 

Cut  the  meat  up,  take  the  bones  out, 
3 N 


and  stew  them  down  for  stock,  which 
should  be  nicely  flavoured,  and  thick- 
ened a little  with  roux.  Butter  a deep 
dish,  line  it  bottom  and  sides  witli 
some  of  the  potatoes,  parboiled  and 
sliced.  Quarter  the  kidneys,  and  put 
them  next,  with  the  meat,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  salt  and  pepper,  with 
chopped  mint  or  parsley,  and  a sus- 
picion of  minced  shalot  over  each 
layer.  Put  the  rest  of  the  potatoes  on 
the  top,  and  pour  the  gravy  over. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  The  dish  should  be 
covered  until  nearly  done,  then  left 
uncovered,  for  the  surface  to  brown. 
To  assist  this,  brush  the  potatoes  over 
with  thin  glaze,  or  shake  fine  raspings 
over.  Before  serving,  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley.  Send  to  table  in  the 
dish  as  hot  as  possible. 

Lean  mutton  can  be  used,  and 
mushrooms  or  tomatoes  added  if  pre- 
ferred to  the  herbs  and  shalots. 

Sidneys.  — These  are  usually 
served  with  the  Fry  {see  next  page). 

Lamb,  Cooked  Whole  (some- 
times called  Lamb  k I’Espagnole). — 
On  the  Continent  lambs  are  occasion- 
ally roasted  entire,  something  like 
sucking-pigs,  and  are  very  delicate 
and  good.  It  is  evident  that  for  this 
the  animal  must  be  very  young,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  weeks  old.  The 
only  preparation  required  is  to  remove 
the  skin,  take  out  the  fry,  and  cut  off 
the  feet ; then  cover  the  lamb  with 
slices  of  bacon  fastened  on  with  fine 
string,  put  it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and 
let  it  remain  until  done  enough.  Take 
the  bacon  off  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  lamb  is  taken  up,  so 
that  it  may  brown,  and  take  care  that 
it  is  equally  cooked  all  over.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  over  it  before 
serving,  and  send  Bread  Sauce  and 
brown  gravy  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  roast,  two  hours  and  a half 
or  three  hours.  Probable  cost,  uncer- 
tain, lambs  suitable  for  this  dish  being 
seldom  offered  for  sale. 

Thickly  buttered  paper,  five  or  six 
folds,  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
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the  bacon,  but  care  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent burning  of  the  lamb. 

Lamb,  with  Okra  and  Toma- 
toes.— Ucquired  : a loin  of  lamb,  or 
small  mutton,  a tin  of  “ okra  and 
tomatoes,”  a dozen  small  tomatoes,  a 
cucumber,  cut  into  dice  shapes  and 
boiled  until  tender.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
or  1 Id.  per  pound. 

Koast  the  moat  as  usual,  then  cut  it 
\ip;  put  the  pieces  round  a hot  dish. 
The  tin  of  okra  and  tomatoes  should 
be  boated,  and  the  sup(!rlluous  liquor 
drained  off;  mix  with  the  tinned 
v(.-gctables  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
little  seasoning,  and  put  in  tho  centre 
of  the  dish.  Jlake  and  glaze  the  toma- 
toes, and  use  them  for  garnishing, 
some  on  the  top  and  the  rest  round 
the  meat,  using  the  cucumber  as  a 
foundation  for  them  to  rest  upon. 
Slake  gravy  as  usual,  add  the  liejuor 
that  was  drained  from  the  tin,  boil  up, 
and  serve  separately. 

Veal  may  be  served  in  tho  same 
way ; and  pork  is  o<iually  good ; but 
the  latter  is  improved  by  adding  some 
French  mustard  to  the  gravy,  and  a 
good-sized  onion,  fried,  may  be  used 
instead  of  cucumber  for  the  garnish. 
(‘See  also  Okua  Salad.) 

Lamb,  Roll  of.  — Required : 
lamb,  bacon,  seasoning,  &c.  Cost,  about 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  inclusive. 

Take  three  pounds  of  lean  lamb, 
and  mince  it  very  finely  with  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon.  Mix  with  it  a 
toaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  the  eighth 
of  a nutmeg,  grated,  a finely-minced 
shalot,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered thyme,  one  egg,  beaten  up,  and 
salt  according  to  taste.  The  quantity 
of  salt  will  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  bacon.  When  thoroughly 
mixed,  roll  the  seasoned  meat  into  a 
neat  shape,  something  like  a roly-poly 
pudding ; cover  it  with  a thick  fold  of 
buttered  paper,  and  place  over  this  a 
coarse  crust  made  of  flour  and  water. 
Put  it  in  a moderate  oven,  and  when 
cooked  enough,  remove  the  paste  and 
paper,  and  serve  the  roll  of  lamb  on  a 


hot  dish,  with  To.mato  or  Cucumher 
S.AUCE  round  it,  and  green  peas, 
spinach,  or  asparagus  as  an  accom- 
paniment. It  will  hike  two  hours. 

Lamb’s  Feet. — Proceed  as  for 
Sn EEC’s  Feet,  and  after  the  cleansing 
and  parboiling,  finish  them  off  in 
either  of  the  ways  given  under  that 
beading ; or  follow  any  recipe  for 
Calf’s  Feet,  reducing  the  time  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  They  are 
delicious  when  coated  with  a nice 
white  sauce.  Co.st,  variable. 

Lamb’s  Pry. — A fry  proper  con- 
sists of  the  heart,  sweetbreads,  liver, 
kidneys,  frill,  and  milt ; and  if  the 
head  is  bought  at  the  same  time  the 
brains  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
If  carefully  treated,  this  is  delicious ; 
but  it  is  often  fried  and  hardSned,  so 
as  to  bo  scju'ccly  eatable.  Tiim  the 
sweetbreads,  and  boil  them  in  white 
stock  for  twent}’^  minutes;  then  take 
them  up,  and  boil  the  brains  in  the 
same  stock  until  finn  ; then  drj'  them, 
and  cut  them  up  with  the  sweetbreads  ; 
egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry  to  a 
delicate  brown.  Stew  the  heart  and 
milt  in  the  stock ; slice  and  fry  them 
with  the  liver  and  frill  (the  latter  need 
not  be  parboiled).  Slice  the  kidneys, 
fry  them  for  a minute  or  two,  tossing 
and  turning.  Now  thicken  and  season 
the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over  the  fry. 
Garnish  with  sprigs  of  fried  par.sley 
and  some  slices  of  lemon.  Cost, 
variable,  according  to  demand ; about 
lOd.  per  pound. 

For  ordinary  methods  of  cooking 
this,  see  Pig’s  Fky,  p.  358.  For  the 
separate  treatment  of  the  sweetbreads, 
see  Entrees  and  Made  Dishes. 

Leg,  Boiled. — Put  a plump  leg 
of  lamb  into  as  much  boiling  water  as 
will  barely  cover  it.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  then  add  a little  cold  water  ; 
draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
remove  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises, 
and  afterwards  simmer  (jeiitly  until 
done  enough.  A teaspoonful  of  salt 
should  be  put  into  the  water  when 
the  lamb  is  three  parts  done.  Put  the 
meat  on  a hot  dish,  garnish  it  with 
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tufts  of  boiled  caulitiower  or  carrots, 
or  other  vegetables  to  taste,  and  send 
caper  sauce  to  table  with  it,  a little 
poured  over  tlie  joint,  and  the  rest  in 
a tureen.  Time,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  minutes  per  pound.  Cost, 
lid.  or  Is.  per  pound. 

heg,  Boasted  or  Baked.— 

Follow  the  directions  given  under 
Mutton.  If  the  joint  is  baked,  a hot 
water  tin  or  a substitute  must  be  used, 
that  it  may  retain  its  delicacy  of 
flavour,  and  very  frequent  basting  and 
slow  cooking  are  important.  Remem- 
ber these  in  estimating  the  time 
required. 

Leg,  Stewed. — Required:  meat, 
stock,  and  vegetables.  The  first  thing 
to  decide  is  whether  a brown  or  white 
stew  is  desired.  If  the  first,  brown 
the  meat  all  over  in  hot  fat,  then 
drain  it,  and  cover  with  stock  made 
from  mutton  bones,  and  coloured  a 
pale  brown.  The  shank  of  the  lamb 
should  be  added  in  making  it.  Put 
in  vegetables  of  the  usual  kind,  with 
a few  peppercorns,  but  do  not  over- 
season it.  Half  an  hour  before  it  is 
done,  boil  some  peas  separately  ; they 
should  be  young ; prepare  some 
turnips,  by  boiling,  and  cutting  them 
in  halves,  and  cut  some  carrots  into 
dice ; scoop  out  the  centre  from  the 
halves  of  turnip.  {See  Vegetahles.) 
Take  up  the  meat,  thicken  the  gravy 
(the  vegetables  will  not  be  wanted), 
and  pour  a littlp  over  the  meat.  Put 
the  turnip  cups  round,  filled  with 
the  peas,  and  the  carrot  in  heaps 
between.  Serve  the  rest  of  the  gravy 
in  a hot  tureen.  For  a white  stew, 
do  not  fry  the  meat  or  brown  the 
gravy  ; and  before  serving,  make 
some  white  caper  sauce,  by  taking 
some  of  the  stock  for  the  purpose. 
Pour  some  over  the  meat,  and  put 
vegetables  as  above  about  the  dish ; 
or  white  vegetables  only,  with  little 
heaps  of  peas,  will  do.  Or  plain  white 
sauce  can  be  poured  over  the  meat, 
and  the  same  spritikled  with  chopped 
parsley,  over  the  vegetables.  Cost, 
about  lid.  per  pound. 


Ifeck,  Stewed. — Required : meat, 
stock,  and  vegetables.  Joint  a neck  of 
lamb,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  a 
carrot,  turnip,  and  an  onion,  sliced ; add 
stock,  made  from  a mutton  bone,  to 
just  cover  it;  or  the  liquor  from 
boiled  mutton  will  do  ; j)ut  in  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  capers,  and  an 
ounce  of  rice  ; cover,  and  cook  an  hour 
and  a half  or  thereabouts,  very  gently 
—nice  young  vegetables  should  be 
used,  and  the  onion  should  be  scalded. 
Put  the  meat  and  vegetables  on  a dish, 
boil  the  gravy  quickly,  add  a little 
brown  rou.v  and  seasoning;  boil  up 
well,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat.  Cost, 
about  9d.  per  pound. 

Another  tvay. — Prepare  the  meat  as 
above,  and  add  the  stock ; cut  the 
vegetables  in  squares  {see  Haiucot 
Mutton),  and  add  them  after  the 
meat  has  cooked  for  a time;  or,  in- 
stead of  mixed  vegetables,  a pint  of 
freshl)'-shelled  green  peas  may  be  put 
in,  half  an  hour  before  serving,  with 
a tablespoonful  of  mint  sauce  last 
thing,  or  some  chopped  mint  can  be 
added  with  the  peas.  The  scrag  end 
of  a neck  of  lamb,  or  mutton,  must  be 
well  washed,  or  constant  skimming 
during  the  cooking  will  be  needed. 

For  other  methods  of  cooking  this 
joint,  see  Mutton. 

Saddle. — A saddle  of  lamb  is  an 
elegant  and  excellent  joint  for  a small 
party.  Cover  it  with  buttered  paper, 
and  lay  it  down  to  a clear  fire.  Baste 
it  well,  and  when  nearly  cooked 
enough,  remove  the  paper,  dredge  a 
little  flour  over  it,  and  baste  it  again 
until  it  is  nicely  browned.  Mint 
Sauce  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it, 
and  green  peas,  spinach,  cauliflowers, 
or  potatoes  are  very  suitable  as  accom- 
paniments. The  meat  is  improved  by 
a thin  coat  of  glaze.  Allow  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  per 
pound.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and 
Stewed. — Take  a shoulder  of  lamb, 
remove  the  blade-bone  without  inj  uring 
the  outer  skin,  but  leave  in  the  shank- 
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l)onp.  Fill  the  cavity  from  whicli  the 
hone  has  heen  removed  with  a delicate 
veal  forcemeat.  Sininkle  the  inner 
surface  with  a little  salt,  pepju-r,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  draw  together  the 
edges  of  the  shoulder  with  some  strong 
thread.  That  is,  it  is  not  to  be  rolled, 
hut  retain  its  original  shape  : only  an 
export  in  the  honing  art  should  attempt 
this.  8tow  in  stock,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  fried  cucumber,  little  toma- 
toes, or  mushrooms;  or  with  a puree. 
The  gravy  should  be  well  reduced,  and 
thickeiKsl  with  hrown  roux.  (iuite  a 
])lain  stock  will  sutfice.  Cost,  about 
yd  per  pound. 


Target. — 'j'he  rib  or  target  of 
lamb  consists  of  the  neck  and  breast- 
joints  left  undivided.  Saw  off  the 
chine-bone,  and  remove  the  flat  bones 
which  adhere  to  the  meaty  part  of  the 
neck.  Partially  divide  the  ribs,  and 
cover  the  joint  with  buttered  paper. 
La}'  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  and 
let  it  remain  until  done  enough.  A 
few  minutes  before  it  is  ready,  remove 
tho  paper,  and  brown  the  meat  nicely. 
I’lace  it  on  a hot  dish,  and  send  brown 
gravy  and  mint  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Time  to  bake  or  roast,  an  hour  or 
more.  Cost,  about  8d.  or  9d.  per 


VENISON. 

Venison,  like  mutton,  is  better  when  of  mature  age.  It  must  be  kept 
until  in  the  right  state  for  table,  and  much  care  is  needed  to  cook  it 
properly ; but  when  properly  dressed,  and  served  very  hot,  with  plenty  of 
good  gravy,  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
i is  held  by  epicures. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  venison  known  in  Great  Britain;  the  stag  or 
red  deer,  peculiar  to  Ireland ; the  roebuck,  known  only  in  the  North  of 
Scotland ; and  the  fallow  deer,  common  in  England.  Of  these  the  fallow 
deer  is  much  the  best.  Buck  venison,  which  is  in  season  from  June  to  the 
end  of  September,  is  finer  than  doe  venison,  which  is  in  season  from 
October  to  December.  Neither  should  be  dressed  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  Tlie  haunch  is  the  prime  joint,  though  the  neck  and  shoulder  are 
much  apju'oved,  and  may  be  dres.sed  in  various  ways.  As  soon  as  it  is  cut 
up  it  should  be  taken  into  a cool  dry  larder,  dried  with  a cloth,  and  hung 
in  an  airy  place.  Dry  ginger  and  pejjper  should  be  dusted  over  it  to  keep 
off  tlie  hies.  It  shoxdd  be  examined  and  carefully  wiped  every  day,  or 
twice  a day  in  unfavourable  weather,  and  it  should  be  kept  as  long  as  it  is 
})ossiblo  to  preserve  it  untainted.  Excepting  in  vei-y  mild  weather,  it  will 
kec])  a fortnight  with  care.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  condition,  run  a 
skewer  close  to  the  bone,  and  from  this  judge  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
venison.  If  it  should  inadvertently  become  musty,  first  wash  it  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  afterwards  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  then  dry  it 
very  thoroughly. 

The  lean  of  venison  should  be  dark  and  hne  in  the  grain ; the  fat,  of 
which  there  should  be  a good  supply,  ought  to  be  firm,  white  and  clear. 
To  ascertain  the  age,  the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  always  left  on,  must 
be  examined.  If  very  smooth  and  small,  the  animal  is  young.  If  rough 
and  large,  it  proves  age. 
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Breast,  Stewed.— Cut  up  the 

back  ribs  or  the  breast  of  venison  into 
small  neat  pieces.  Flour  these,  and 
fry  them  in  butter  with  three  or  four 
sliced  onions  to  each  pound,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  bacon  cut  into  dice. 
When  the  meat  is  lightly  browned, 
drain  away  part  of  the  fat,  and  pour 
over  the  meat  a cupful  of  good  stock ; 
add  a small  hunch  of  sweet  herbs,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  anchovy,  and  a little 
pepper  and  salt.  If  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to,  a clove  of  garlic  may  he 
added,  or  the  saucepan  may  be  rubbed 
once  or  twice  with  a freshly-cut  clove. 
Place  the  stewpan  over  a gentle  fire 
till  the  venison  is  tender.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  brown  thickening, 
and  let  it  simmer  until  it  has  thrown 
up  its  grease.  Put  the  meat  on  a dish, 
strain  and  skim  the  grav}’’,  and  pour  it 
round  the  venison.  Garnish  with  fancy 
shaped  pieces  of  toast,  or  fried  bread. 
A few  stewed  mushrooms  will  he  a 
great  improvement  to  this  dish. 
When  venison  cannot  he  had,  well- 
hung  four-year-old  mutton  may  he 
used  instead.  This  stew  may  be 
served  in  a casserole  of  rice  or  pota- 
toes. (See  later  chapters.)  It  is  an 
excellent  way  of  dressing  venison 
which  is  lean  and  dry.  Time,  about 
two  hours.  Probable  cost  of  venison, 
very  uncertain,  varying  with  the 
supply. 

Chops. — For  a plain  dish,  cook 
these  in  any  of  the  ways  directed  for 
mutton,  but  with  venison  sauce  or 
gravy.  Or  just  dissolve  some  red 
currant  or  other  jelly,  and  send  it  to 
table  in  a hot  tureen.  Broiling  or 
grilling  should  he  preferred  to  frying. 
The  chops  may  be  plain  or  breaded. 
Tomato  butter  or  conserve,  heated,  or 
good  brown  tomato  sauce,  will  be 
liked  by  some.  Bacon  finds  favour 
with  a dish  of  venison  chops  some- 
times ; it  can  be  served  on  the  same 
dish,  alternately  with  the  meat.  How- 
ever the  chops  are  cooked,  do  not  keep 
them  a moment  before  serving.  If  a 
hot  water  dish  is  not  at  hand,  use 
a well-heated  dish,  and  set  it  over 


boiling  water  while  carrying  it  from 
the  kitchen.  A well-boiled,  floury 
potato  is  a favourite  and  suitable  ac- 
companiment. 

Crusted  Venison  (a  German 
recipe). — Any  joint  can  be  thus  pre- 
pared. After  washing  (it  must  be  well 
hung),  lay  it  flat  in  a pan,  with  cold 
water  to  cover  it ; supposing  two  quarts 
of  water,  add  half  a cup  of  vinegar,  a 
carrot,  an  onion,  a bay  leaf,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  as  varied  as  convenient — ■ 
basil  and  marjoram  are  necessary — two 
cloves,  a score  each  of  allspice  berries, 
black  fieppercorns,  and  juniper  berries; 
and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Skim  when 
it  boils,  and  cook  until  done.  When 
tender,  take  it  up,  wipe  the  surface, 
and  spread  it  with  beaten  egg.  Mix 
brown  bread-crumbs  with  a teaspoonful 
of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a teaspoonful 
each  of  ground  cloves  and  cinnamon  ; 
sprinkle  them  over  the  meat  to  the 
thickness  of  half  an  inch.  Skim  off 
some  of  the  fat  from  the  pot  liquor, 
and  baste  the  crumbs  with  it ; then 
bake  it  brown ; serve  sweet  pickles 
with  it,  in  addition  to  gravy. 

Note. — We  give  this  as  received,  but 
advise  that  hot  or  boiling  water  be 
used  instead  of  cold,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  in  the  meat  juices;  and  that 
the  spices  be  reduced  a little,  particu- 
larly the  cinnamon.  The  recipe  may 
then  be  followed  for  good,  tender 
mutton,  as  successfully  as  for  venison. 

Cutlets.  — Cut  from  the  loin,  and 
cook  the  same  as  chops.  Many  of  the 
gravies  and  sauces  given  for  game  may 
be  served  with  these,  and  in  some  of 
them  the  meat  may  be  stewed.  French 
beans  are  always  good  with  venison ; 
as  enjoyable  with  cutlets  as  with  a 
joint.  Mushrooms  are  hked  by  many, 
and  tomatoes  cooked  in  a savoury 
manner  are  excellent.  If  stuffed  with 
herbs,  bread-crumbs,  and  bacon,  then 
baked  brown,  they  are  most  appetising. 
(See  recipes  under  Vegetables.) 

Cutlets,  Broiled.— This  is  a 
very  excellent  dish.  The  cutlets 
should  he  thick,  from  well-hung  meat, 
dipped  in  hot  fat,  and  cooked  in  a 
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Dutch  oven  at  a sharp  fire.  Fried 
hrcad-crumhs,  first  seasoned,  should 
ho  sprinkled  over  just  before  they 
are  served,  and  the  dish  should 
he  garnished  with  sweet  pickles,  or 
pickled  walnuts ; if  the  latter,  put 
them  in  the  oven  to  drive  otf  the 
acidity.  Let  the  sauce  or  gravy  bo 
little  and  good,  and  if  jolly  is  served, 
it  may  ho  heated  with  advantage.  If 
more  convenient,  the  crumbing  can  be 
omitted. 

Hash  or  Mince.  {See  Cold 
Mu.vr  AND  iScKAi’  Cookery.) — Under 
the  head  of  jMutton  will  also  be  found 
dishes  in  which  the  remains  of  cold 
venison  might  be  served  up  in  a very 
ajipetising  manner. 

Haunch. — Take  a well  - hung 
haunch  of  venison,  weighing  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  pounds.  If  it 
weigh  loss  it  will  not  be  fully-flavoured, 
lie  sure  that  it  is  in  good  condition. 
To  ensure  this,  it  should  bo  hung,  as 
soon  as  it  is  brought  in,  in  a cool,  airy 
situation.  The  kernel  of  the  fat  should 
be  at  once  removed,  the  part  from 
which  it  is  taken  wiped  dry,  and  it,  as 
well  as  the  entire  haunch,  should  be 
dusted  with  pepper  and  powdered 
ginger.  The  haunch  should  be 
examined  twice  a day,  and  if  any 
moisture  appears  it  should  be  wiped 
with  a dry  cloth  ; and  the  meat  should 
be  kept  as  long  as  it  can  be  2ireservcd 
sweet  and  untainted.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  it  is  ready  for 
dressing,  run  a skewer  into  the  flesh 
close  to  the  bone,  and  from  this  judge 
of  the  state  of  the  meat.  When  it  is 
to  be  roasted,  saw  off  the  shank-bone, 
remove  the  sinews,  scrape  aw'ay  the 
dark  dry  skin  from  the  skirt,  and  also 
the  dried  surface  of  the  under  part. 
Wipe  the  haunch  thoroughly  with 
damp  cloths  which  have  been  wrung 
out  of  lukewarm  water,  then  dry  it 
perfectly.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  more  fat  there  is  on  the  joint 
tlie  better  it  will  be,  and  that,  in  roast- 
ing the  main  object  is  to  preserve  the 
fat.  Therefore,  first  cover  the  hj  inch 


with  a large  sheet  of  well-greased, 
thick,  white  cartridge  paper,  then  with 
asii/’paste  of  flour  and  water  rolled 
out  to  the  thickness  of  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  tie  securely  over  this 
with  string  or  tape  two  additional 
sheets  of  greased  paper.  Put  the 
haunch  down  to  a clear,  sound  fire, 
quite  near  at  first,  to  harden  the  paste. 
Draw  it  back  after  a minute  or  two  ; 
baste  the  venison  the  moment  it  is  put 
down  to  prevent  the  outer  pajrer  and 
the  string  from  burning,  and  continue 
to  baste  frequently  and  liberally  till 
done  enough.  Half  an  hour  before  it 
is  done,  remove  the  pajrer  and  the 
paste  from  the  meat,  and  fifteen 
minutes  after  take  away  the  lastjraper. 
Sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  meat, 
dredge  the  surlace  lightly  with  flour, 
and  then  baste  with  butter.  Pour  the 
fat  from  the  dripping-tin,  keeping 
back  any  brown  gravy  there  may  be. 
Add  half  a teacupful  of  boiling  water 
to  this  grav}q  pour  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  skirn  off  the  fat.  Boil  it,  and  add 
a little  salt  to  it.  Put  the  haunch  on 
a very  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  boiling 
gravy  through  a strainer  round  it.  Pin 
a frill  of  white  paper  round  the  knuckle- 
bone. Send  venison  gravy  to  table, 
and  let  rod  currant  jelly  be  served 
separately  ; some  should  be  heated,  and 
some  cold.  French  beans  plainly 
boiled  are  a suitable  accompaniment 
to  haunch  of  venison.  Venison  fat 
freezes  so  quickly  that  especial  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  plates  are 
very  hot ; indeed,  hot  water  plates,  as 
w'ell  as  a hot  water  dish,  ought  to  be 
used.  Time  to  roast  the  venison,  from 
four  to  five  hours,  or  about  thirteen 
minutes  to  the  pound  when  the  haunch 
is  weighed  with  the  paste  on.  Doe 
venison  will  be  done  half  an  hour 
before  buck  venison.  Venison  is  pre- 
ferred underdone  rather  than  over- 
done. Probable  cost,  very  uncertain. 

Some  cooks  omit  the  flour  and 
water  paste  ; then  the  haunch  will  not 
need  to  be  down  so  long.  This  is 
condemned  by  many  cooks,  but  some 
contend  that  in  some  respects  the 
meat  is  improved  by  the  omission. 
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Haunch,  to  Carve.— This  is 
not  a very  difficult  task.  In  carving  a 
haunch  of  venison,  first  cut  it  across 
down  to  the  bone  in  the  line,  a k ; 
then  turn  the  dish  M’ith  the  knuckle 
farthest  from  you,  put  in  the  point  of 
the  knife,  and  cut  down  as  deep  as  you 
can  in  the  direction  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  a to  c ; you  may  take  out  as 
many  slices  as  you  please  on  the  right 
and  left.  The  knife  should  slope  in 
making  the  first  cut,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  gravy  will  be  received 
in  the  well.  It  is  held  by  genuine 
epicures  that  some  parts  of  the  haunch 
are  better  flavoured  than  others,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  ordinary  palates 
will  detect  any  difference.  Slices  of 
venison  should  not  bo  cut  thick,  and 
plentj'  of  gravy  should  be  given  with 
them.  The  fat  is  very  apt  to  get  cool 
soon,  and  become  hard  and  disagreeable 
to  the  palate.  For  this  reason,  very  quick 
carving  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
joint.  The  long  slices  contain  most 
fat  at  the  loin  end.  The  outside  knots 
of  browm  fat  are  much  esteemed  by 


most  pcoide.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered in  carving,  that  to  please  one’s 
guests  in  the  matter  of  serving  the 
various  parts  of  a joint,  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  carver  as  it  is  to  cut  Ihe 
meat  to  the  best  advantage ; and  this 
may  be  done  without  disfiguring  the 
joint,  by  the  exercise  of  forethought 
in  requesting  those  present  to  express 
their  preference. 


off  the  chine-bone,  and  remove  the 
small  bones  that  cover  the  fillet  part 
of  the  neck.  The  piece  of  fat  from 
which  the  bones  are  taken  should  be 
rolled  over  the  ribs.  Prepare  the  neck 
as  already  directed  for  other  joints, 
and  serve  in  the  same  way,  and  with 
the  same  accompaniments.  Very  often 
the  flour  and  water  paste  is  omitted  in 
this  case,  and  plenty  of  greased  paper 
only  is  used.  Time,  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  minutes  per  pound. 


Fio.  91.— Neck  of  Venison. 


This  is  an  excellent  joint  for  a small 
party.  To  carve  it,  proceed  as  for  a 
saddle  (this  should  always  be  cut 
saddle  fashion),  cuts  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  a to  b,  and  c to  n ; from 
the  latter  part  fat  portions  are  ob- 
tained. Some  from  each  part  should 
be  served  to  all  present. 

Hed  Deer. — This  should  be 
cooked  in  every  respect  like  ordinary 
venison,  as  in  other  recipes.  It  re- 
quires to  be  well  hung.  Some  regard 
it  as  very  delicious,  others  as  coarse 
and  ill-flavoured.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  sportsmen,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  in  favour  than  weU-fed 
venison  of  the  usual  kind. 

Hoebuck.  — The  roebuck,  or 
common  roe,  is  of  a reddish-brown 
colour,  and,  though  small,  is  elegant 
in  shape,  and  nimble.  Plainly  dressed, 
it  is  not  worth  much,  but  when 
marinaded,  larded,  or  jugged,  it  is 
ver5'  good.  The  flesh  has  been  com- 
pared in  flavour  to  mutton. 


Neck,  to  Roast.— Let  it  be 

separated  from  the  shoulder  when 
quite  stiff,  then  shorten  the  rib-bones, 
but  do  not  cut  through  the  fat.  Saw 


Roebuck,  Haunch  of.  Mar- 
inaded. — Eequired  ; meat,  sauce 
and  mirinade,  as  below.  Cost,  uncer- 
tain, Prepare  a marinade  sufficiently 
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deep  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
haunch,  the  ingredients  being  in 
the  following  proportions  ; — With  a 
pint  of  vinegar  put  a quart  of  water, 
two  onions  hnely  minced,  four  cloves, 
a blade  of  mace,  half  a tcaspoonful  of 
peppercorns,  a little  salt,  a sliced  car- 
rot, three  or  four  sticks  of  celery,  and 
a hunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Boil  all 
together  for  half  an  hour,strain,  and  put 
into  a pan  large  enough  to  hold  the 
roebuck.  Put  the  haunch  in  the 
marinade  for  a week.  Take  it  up, 
spit,  and  roast  before  a clear 
fire,  being  ciircful  to  baste  con- 
stantlj’.  Unless  this  is  done  the  meat 
will  be  very  dry.  Take  it  up,  brush 
it  over  with  melted  glaze,  and  serve 
very  hot.  The  dish  should  be  gar- 
nished with  stewed  prunes  and  fried 
potatoes,  and  a sauce,  prepared . as 
follows,  should  accompany  it,  a little 
poured  over  the  haunch,  and  the  rest 
in  a tureen  Cut  an  ounce  of  lean 
ham  into  dice , and  fry  it  in  a little 
butter  with  a small  carrot,  a stick  of 
celery,  and  an  onion,  all  cut  small, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  a 
quarter  of  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Stir  these 
ingredients  over  the  tire  until  they  are 
lightly  browned,  then  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  vinegar  and  one  of 
ketchup.  Let  the  liquor  boil,  and  put 
with  it  half  a pint  of  brown  sauce,  a 
wineglass  of  sherry,  aiid  a teaspoon- 
ful of  anchovy.  Let  the  sauce  boil 
carefully,  skim  off  the  fat,  kc.,  strain 
it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half.  Roebuck 
is  better  if  larded. 

Roebuck,  Jugged.— Required: 
meat,  stock,  vegetaldes,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  uncertain.  Cut  a breast  of  roe- 
buck into  small  chops,  fry  these  with 
three  or  four  slices  of  good  bacon  in 
butter  till  they  are  lightly  browned, 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
flour  with  it  to  make  a roux  {.see 
Roux).  Moi.sten  this  with  as  much 
good  stock  as  will  cover  the  pieces  of 
roebuck,  and  add  four  or  five  onions 
with  hqlf  a dozen  cloves  stuck  in  them, 


three  or  four  inches  of  thin  lemon 
rind,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt ; a tew  mush- 
rooms may  be  added  if  liked.  Rut  all 
into  a stewpan,  cover  closely,  that  no 
steam  may  escape,  and  when  the 
liquor  has  boiled  draw  the  pan  to  the 
side,  and  let  its  contents  simmer  gently 
until  done  enough.  Rut  the  meat  on 
a dish,  arrange  the  vegetables  round 
it,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  very 
hot.  Time,  about  two  hours. 

Sauces  and  Gravies. — On 

page  88  wiU  be  found  three  recipes 
for  gravies.  If  siiuce  is  served  in 
addition,  the  gravy  should  be  plain — 
i.e.  the  first  recipe.  The  third,  viz., 
sweet  gravy,  is,  in  a sense,  a gravy  and 
sauce  in  one ; i.e.  it  is  not  necessary 
to  serve  any  sauce  ; but  some  gravy  of 
the  plain  kind  is  always  desirable,  as 
it  is  so  often  preferred,  with  a morsel 
of  jelly,  to  any  other.  When  sauce  is 
wanted,  any  of  those  given  in  hot 
sauces  for  game  or  dark  meats  may  be 
served  : S.vuce  a la  Calycso  is  very 
good,  either  with  venison  or  mutton. 

Shoulder,  to  Roast.— See  that 
it  is  not  separated  from  the  neck  until 
the  animal  is  cold  and  stiff,  or  the 
appearance  of  both  joints  will  be  spoilt. 
When  it  has  hung  long  enough,  cover 
it  before  roasting  with  thin  slices  of 
fat  mutton  ; this  is  important.  After 
this,  cover  with  a greased  paper,  and 
although  it  is  better  if  a flour  and 
water  paste  be  added  (like  the  haunch), 
this  may  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
mutton  fat  be  plentiful,  and  the  basting 
very  thorough.  Finish  off  and  serve  as 
directed  for  haunch,  but  cook  a shorter 
time.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Shoulder  of,  to  Stew. — This 
is  a very  excellent  joint ; it  is  not 
costly,  but  takes  some  little  time. 
Bone  the  shoulder  and  flatten  it  well 
on  a board.  Season  it  inside  and  out 
with  a savoury  pow'dcr,  made  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  half  a tcaspoonful 
of  pepper,  a good  pinch  each  of  cay- 
enne and  ground  nutmeg,  and  the  rind 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon  grafed.  Then, 
over  the  lean,  put  a few  thin  slices  of 
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raw  mutton  fat,  and  lay  a few  more  in 
place  of  the  blade-bone.  Roll  it  very 
tightly,  and  tie  with  tape  ; wrap  it  in 
a cloth,  and  tie  the  ends  like  a pud- 
ding. Cook  it  in  stock,  made  from  the 
bones,  until  done,  then  untie  it,  coat 
with  glaze,  and  serve  with  a pint  of 
gravy,  thickened  with  brown  roux, 
and  flavoured  with  a small  jar  of 
currant  jelly. 

Steaks,  with  Bacon. — This  is 
an  American  dish.  The  steaks  are 
partly  cooked  in  a frying-pan  in  the 
usual  way ; a slice  of  bacon  cut  to  the 
size,  is  then  put  on  each  side,  and 
when  the  bacon  is  cooked  and  browned 
the  steaks  are  served  round  a dish.  In 
the  centre  a sauce  is  put,  made  like  the 
English  bread  sauce,  but  with  stock  or 
gravy  in  place  of  milk ; it  receives  a 
rather  high  flavouring  of  cayenne, 
mace,  and  cinnamon,  and  to  each  half- 
pint a heaping  tablespoonful  of  any 
fruit  jelly  is  added.  Sometimes  the 
jelly  is  omitted,  and  put  in  heaps  on 
little  plates,  one  to  each  guest.  Cran- 
berry jelly  is  one  of  the  chief 
favourites. 

Smoked  venison  is  much  liked  in 
America ; it  is  usually  sold  in  canvas 
bags,  like  Westphalia  hams,  and  keeps 
a long  time.  If  for  cutting  into  steaks 
for  broiling,  &c. , it  is  soaked  in  water 
first.  It  is  also  boiled  in  the  same  way 
as  ham,  but  is  cooked  in  a shorter  time. 

Venison,  Breast  of.— This  is 
often  made  into  a pasty  or  pudding 
(see  Recipes).  Or  it  can  be  stewed. 
It  is  sometimes  roasted,  but  is  con- 
sidered the  least  satisfactory  joint 
for  the  purpose.  . In  many  little  dishes 
from  mutton,  some  breast  of  venison 
would  be  a considerable  improve- 
ment ; and  in  dishes  of  game  the 
l enison  could  increase  the  meat  if 
the  game  ran  short,  in  many  instances 
without  detriment  to  the  dish.  This 
joint  furnishes  material  for  a first- 


rate  dish  of  devilled  meat,  either 
drij  or  v:et.  A broil  made  by  .stewing 
the  breast  in  stock  until  nearly  done, 
then  scoi'ing  and  seasoning  it,  and 
finishing  it  off  before  the  fire,  can  be 
strongly  recommended.  A tureen  of 
brown  piquant  sauce,  and  some  grilled 
mushrooms  put  on  the  dish,  are  the 
only  adjuncts  necessary  ; though  the 
addition  of  jelly  is  a matter  of  taste. 
Cost,  variable. 

Venison,  B.oast  (a  German 
recipe). — Hang  the  venison  as  long  as 
possible  ; wash  and  dry  it,  when  ready 
to  cook,  and  beat  it  well ; pull  off  the 
skin,  and  lard  the  fleshy  part  all  over 
with  bacon  cut  two  inches  long,  and  a 
suitable  width.  Bake  the  meat  if 
more  convenient,  but  whether  baked 
or  roasted,  baste  often,  using  sour 
cream,  or  milk  with  two  ounces  of 
butter  to  each  half-pint.  Make  a 
gravy  in  the  pan  by  adding  a little 
water  to  the  bastings,  and  flavouring 
with  salt,  lemon  juice,  and  grated 
rind,  and  a little  black  pepper.  Spice 
is  sometimes  added.  A shoulder  is  a 
good  joint  for  the  above  treatment. 

Venison,  B>oast  (a  New  York 
recipe). — Take  any  joint,  according  to 
taste  and  requirements,  and  cook  it  in 
its  usual  coat  of  paste  and  paper.  Flour 
it  well,  mixing  ground  ginger  and 
pepper  with  the  flour,  and  let  it  be 
well  frothed.  Make  a thick  sauce  by 
putting  a pint  of  pure  tomato  pulp  in 
a lined  saucepan,  with  a teaspoonful  of 
extract  of  meat,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
chopped  capers  ; an  ounce  of  black 
currant  jelly  should  be  put  in  a few 
minutes  later,  together  with  the  same 
weight  of  brown  roux.  Season  with 
salt,  a pinch  of  white  sugar  and 
ginger,  a dash  of  cayenne,  and  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Send  to  table 
very  hot,  and  pour  a little  plain  gravy 
round  the  meat.  This  can  be  recom- 
mended. 


N' 
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PORK. 

This,  more  tlian  any  moat,  mu.st  l>c  cliosen  with  the  gi’eatcst  care. 
Tlie  pig,  from  it.s  lial)its,  i.«  particularly  liable  to  disease  and  if  killed  and 
eaten  in  an  unhealthy  stste,  those  who  partake  of  it  may  pay  dearly  for 
the  indulgence.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  best,  and  it  is  safest  to  buy  it  direct 
from  a farm,  or  from  a reliable  dealer.  Pork  is  in  season  only  in  cold 
weather,  and  should  be  rigidly  avoided  in  summer  ; it  is  then  positively 
dangei’ons.  The  fat  sho\dd  be  firm,  and  the  lean  delicate  in  colour, 
and  fine  in  the  grain ; the  skin  should  bo  delicate. 
If  the  skin  is  tliick,  the  pig  was  old ; if  clammy, 
it  jn-oves  staleness.  Kernels  and  di.scolorations  iu 
the  fat  prove  an  unhealthy  condition  at  the  time  of 
killing.  Pork  cannot  he  kept  long  in  the  fresh 
state,  but  unless  hung  for  a short  time  it  will  be 
hard.  All  the  internal  organs  cauuot  be  too  fresh 
when  eaten.  We  would  specially  warn  the  inexperienced 
against  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  “ offal-fed  pork.” 
It  is,  however,  never  seen  in  good  localities,  and  no 
butcher  with  a reputation  to  maintain  deals  in  it.  It 
can  be  told  by  its  dark  colour,  strong  smell,  and  un- 
))leasant  flavour.  No  meat  requires  more  care  in  cooking 
than  pork : the  least  portion  underdone  is  more  than 
unwholesome,  and  it  should  be  withheld  from  persons 
of  weak  digestion,  as  well  as  invalids  generally.  A 
porker — i.e.  a pig  less  than  a year  old — is  usually  divided 
as  follows : — 

1.  Leg.  May  be  boiled  or  roasted.  A very  profitable 

2.  Loin.  Includes  fore-loin  and  hind-loin.  Roasted 
generally. 

3.  Si)are-rib.  Usually  roasted,  or  cut  into  chops, 
like  the  loin. 

Fig.  92^a^Sidf.  of  ^ Belly.  Boiled,  either  fresh  or  slightly  salted. 

’ 5.  Hand.  Sometimes  boiled  fi’esh,  often  salted. 

6-  Head.  Boiled  fresh,  or  cut  through  and  salted. 
Also  used  for  brawn. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  the  feet,  which  are  often  salted  and 
boiled,  but  there  are  various  ways  of  serving  them  ; the/ry,  which  includes 
the  heart,  liver,  sweetbread,  &c. ; and  the  chitterlings.  The  internal  fat  is 
melted  down  for  lard.  Recipes  are  given  under  the  respective  headings. 
(Sec  also  Sucking  Pig.) 

See  the  chapters  Entrees  and  Made  Dishes,  Cold  Meat  and 
Scraps,  Sausages,  &c..  Pies  and  Puddings,  and  Pastry,  for 
such  pork  dishes.  Dishes  from  salted  pork  are  given  under  Salted 
Meats. 
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Boiled  'Povk..~Fresh  pork  may 
be  boiled  like  other  meat,  and  is  very 
delicate  eating.  It  should  be  small 
and  lean,  or  will  be  found  too  rich. 
Let  the  water  boil,  and  then  put  in 
the  meat,  with  some  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, an  onion,  and  a stalk  or  two  of 
celery ; add  a morsel  of  salt,  and 
simmer  all  the  time  ; skim  as  needed, 
and  put  in  more  salt  near  the  end.  A 
bunch  of  herbs,  consisting  of  a leaf  or 
two  of  sage,  a bay  leaf,  and  a sprig  of 
thyme,  parsley,  and  marjoram,  will 
improve  the  meat  considerably.  As  to 
the  time,  it  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  age  of  the  meat  and  the  thickness 
of  the  rind.  A leg  may  take  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  per  pound ; a belly  may 
want  fifteen  minutes  or  a trifle  more 
only.  Send  a nice  sauce  to  table. 
Celert,  Mild  Onion,  Parsley.  Pars- 
ley WITH  Chives,  Eice,  and  Tomato 
may  be  instanced  as  suitable ; and 
Bread  Sauce,  although  more  often 
served  with  roast  pork,  is  very  delicate 
and  nice  ; a sprinkling  of  sage  can  be 
added  to  it.  Vegetables,  as  carrots, 
turnips,  or  parsnips,  should  be  served 
freely;  or  a puree  of  split  peas,  or 
peas-pudding,  is  suitable.  The  puree 
is  the  nicer.  The  foot  should  be 
taken  from  a leg,  and  the  knuckle- 
bone garnished  with  a frill,  if  a dish 
removed  from  a very  plain  one  is 
desired.  Cost,  from  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound,  according  to  the  part  chosen 
and  time  of  year.  . 

Chine.  — This  is  taken  from  the 
spine,  between  the  shoulders ; it  is 
generally  salted  for  a few  days  before 
boiling,  and  is  frequently  sent  to  table 
with  boiled  fowls  or  turkeys.  There 
is  a good  deal  of  fat  about  it.  If  only 
lightly  salted,  it  can  be  put  on  to  boil 
in  warm  water.  It  is  sometimes  kept 
in  brine  for  ten  days,  then  it  must  go 
on  in  cold  water ; it  wants  slow  cook- 
ing and  frequent  skimming.  It  is 
sometimes  roasted,  after  sprinkling 
with  salt  and  hanging  for  a day  or  two ; 
then,  to  avoid  hardness,  it  wants  very 
slow  cooking ; the  meat  should  be 
scored  lengthwise,  and  brushed  with 


butter  or  oil,  and  well  basted.  Pow- 
dered sage  is  sprinkled  on  it  before  it 
is  taken  down,  and  a good  gravy  is 
poured  round  it.  Sometimes  the  fat, 
or  most  of  it,  is  removed.  For  a very 
savoury  dish,  a powder  made  by  mi.v- 
ing  together  pejjper,  cloves,  and  nut- 
meg, with  salt,  sage,  parsley,  and 
thyme,  all  dried  and  sieved,  is  put  in 
after  the  meat  is  scored.  In  country 
places,  chopped  chives  or  small  onions 
are  added,  and  an  excellent  dish  is  the 
result.  The  chine  is  frequently  left 
until  cold  before  carving  when  this 
method  is  adopted;  and  although  it 
may  be  baked,  it  is  oftener  boiled.  The 
quantities  of  the  various  ingredients 
are  regulated  by  taste,  but  the  herbs 
should  predominate.  In  a chapter  on 
Seasonings,  &c.,  will  be  found  recipes 
that  could  be  followed  by  those  un- 
accustomed to  dishes  of  this  sort.  They 
are  more  frequently  met  with  in  the 
country  than  the  town.  Cost,  about 
Gd.  per  pound,  but  variable. 

Chops,  or  Cutlets.— Speaking 
genei'ally,  it  will  be  found  that  plainly 
cooked  chops  and  cutlets  of  pork  are 
best  liked,  though  rich  sauces  and 
gravies  are  often  served  with  them. 
For  any  but  small  meat,  frying  should 
be  avoided  ; broiling  or  grilling  is  the 
better.  The  meat  may  be  floured,  and 
brushed  with  liquid  fat  ; or  coated 
with  crumbs ; or  with  egg  and  crumbs ; 
or  simply  seasoned  with  pepper.  At 
least  twenty  minutes  must  be  allowed 
for  a chop  of  medium  thickness ; the 
kidney  end  of  the  loin  is  most  liked. 
The  best  end  of  the  neck  must  be 
chosen  for  cutlets.  When  any  dressed 
variety  is  required,  many  recipes  given 
under  veal  and  mutton  {see  also 
Made  Dishes)  may  be  followed  with 
certainty  of  success.  Very  slight  addi- 
tions to  the  seasonings,  &c.,  will  in 
some  cases  be  necessary,  and  to  some 
of  the  gi’avies  a dash  of  French 
mustard  will  give  the  necessary 
piquancy. 

Fat,  coarse  pork,  is  never  good  as 
a joint ; but  in  the  form  of  a cutlet 
or  chop  it  is  simply  detestable.  The 
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quality  of  the  meat  i.s  the  first  neces- 
sity, and  a clean,  well-heated  gridiron 
is  the  next;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  frying-pan  or  broiler.  The  toaster 
shown  on  page  325  can  be  used,  and 
very  sticcessfully ; the  meat  must  be 
j)ut  a fair  distance  from  the  fire  after  a 
minute  on  each  side,  then  when  nearly 
done,  if  not  brown  enough,  it  must  be 
put  nearer.  I’ork  chops  are  improved 
in  aijpearance  by  glazing.  Cost,  from 
7d.  to  9d.  pur  j)ound. 

Of  sauces  suitable  for  serving.  Chut- 
ney, Buown  Sauce,  Tautake,  Celery, 
Onio.n,  Api’le,  and  others  mentioned 
under  Koast  1’ouk,  may  be  in.stanced  ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
fruit  in  any  form— apples,  raisins, 
tomatoes,  and  sweet  pickles  by  way  of 
example — not  only  add  to  the  goodness 
of  the  dish,  so  far  as  the  palate  is  con- 
cerned, but  increase  its  wholesomeness. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  pork  and  apple 
sauce  are  a scientific,  though  homely, 
combimition  of  ingredients. 

Chops,  with  Apples  and 
Raisins. — liequired  : two  pounds  of 
loin  chops,  the  kidney  end,  apples  and 
raisins  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Trim  the  chops  free  from  some  of 
the  fat,  sprinkle  them  with  a pinch 
each  of  black  pepper,  ground  ginger, 
cayenne,  and  currj^  powder.  Kub  the 
bottom  of  a frying-pan  with  a clove  of 
garlic,  melt  in  it  some  pork  dripping, 
and  fry  the  meat  a good  brown  ; flour 
it  a little  first,  and  see  that  it  is  well 
done.  Have  ready  a tureen  of  apple 
sauce.  Mix  in  four  ounces  of  sultana 
raisins,  first  stewed  in  a little  gravy  to 
cover  them  ; then  add  a pinch  of  curry 
powder.  Dish  the  meat  on  a bed  of 
sijinac.h,  and  serve  the  sauce  separately. 

Another  way  to  serve  the  above  is 
to  put  some  fried  apples  round  the 
dish ; or  some  apple  sauce  may  be 
used ; and  to  serve  the  raisins  sepa- 
rately in  a little  thickened  gravy. 

It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  a 
curried  chop  is  a chop  spoiled ; but 
chops  to  which  just  a seasoning  of 
curry  is  given,  as  above,  are  very 
agreeable  eating. 


Collops. — Required  : a pound  of 
pork,  tat  and  lean  together,  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham  or  bacon,  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  allspice ; a pinch  only  of 
the  latter,  with  a morsel  of  grated 
nutmeg,  some  raw  eggs,  and  sweet 
herbs.  Cost,  about  Is.  exclusive  of 
sauce. 

Mince  the  meat,  and  bacon  or  ham, 
add  the  crumbs  and  seasoning,  and  a 
raw  egg ; the  yolk  of  a second  may  be 
needed  ; the  mass  should  be  soft  enough 
to  shape  easily.  Then  make  it  into 
little  cakes,  the  size  of  a florin ; dip 
them  in  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  coat 
with  more  crumbs.  Put  them  in  a 
saute  pan  with  a little  pork  dripping, 
turn  them  about  until  well  cooked, 
but  only  lightly  browned.  Serve  with 
gravy,  or  a sharp  sauce,  or  with  apples 
or  tomatoes  fried. 

Or  they  may  be  put  in  boiling  stock 
for  a tew  minutes ; they  should  then 
be  only  dipped  in  the  white  of  eggs, 
no  crumbs,  then  drained,  and  put  in  a 
pan  on  a bed  of  white  onion  sauce ; 
another  layer  of  sauce  must  be  spread 
over  them,  and  the  pan  kept  hot  by 
setting  it  in  a tin  of  boiling  water. 
They  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes,  if 
they  have  had  ten  minutes’  boiling. 

Curried  Fork. — This  dish  needs 
care,  or  it  will  be  too  rich  to  be 
pleasant.  We  recommend  lean  pork, 
and  young ; if  bacon  meat  is  used  in- 
stead of  that  from  a porker,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fat  should  be  cut  away. 
For  a pound  of  meat,  make  a pint  of 
sauce  {see  Curry  Sauce),  and  first  par- 
boil the  meat,  or  fry  it  a little  in  a 
separate  vessel ; the  latter  is  the  more 
savoury.  Then  put  it  in  the  sauce  to 
finish  the  cooking,  letting  it  stew 
softly.  A morsel  of  mustard,  French 
is  nicer,  will  improve  this  currj',  and 
the  proportions  of  apples  and  onions 
may  be  slightly  increased ; the  richness 
of  the  dish  will  be  the  better  counter- 
acted. Time  to  cook  the  pork  in  the 
sauce,  about  an  hour.  It  must  be 
shaken  from  time  to  time,  and  a little 
liquid,  water  or  stock,  put  in  as  re- 
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quired.  The  stock  is  preferably  made 
from  the  -water  from  boiled  fresh  meat 
or  poultry  ; a strip  of  lean  ham  should 
be  simmered  in  it  to  give  flavour.  The 
point  is,  freedom  from  grease  and  ex- 
cessive richness.  In  addition  to  boiled 
rice,  fried  apples  may  be  put  about  the 
dish.  The  rice  can  also  be  sprinkled 
with  currants,  prepared  as  for  sucking- 
pig,  or  little  piles  of  stewed  sultanas 
wiU  do  instead.  Cost,  varying  with  the 
adj  uncts. 

Cutlets,  with  Moulded  Pota- 
toes.— Take  the  cutlets  from  the  neck 
of  nice  lean  pork.  Trim  them  neatl)^, 
and  sprinkle  with  pepper,  and  dip  in 
warm  butter ; broil  them  for  ten 
minutes,  turning  as  usual ; the  heat 
must  be  gradual  after  the  first  minute 
or  two.  Then  jjut  them  in  butter 
again,  and  coat  with  bread-crumbs 
that  have  been  browned  in  the 
oven ; put  them  on  firmly,  and 
finish  the  cooking,  giving  ten  minutes 
or  longer,  according  to  thickness. 
Dish  them  on  a very  hot  dish,  with 
moulded  potatoes  (browned)  in  the 
centre  {see  Vegetables),  and  pour 
round  any  nice  sauce  of  the  piquant 
kind,  or  chutney  ; or  any  other  can 
be  substituted. 

A puree  of  onions  or  celery  can  be 
used  in  place  of  potatoes,  or  both 
vegetables  may  be  served.  Cost,  about 
9d.  per  pound. 

Cutlets,  with  Onions.— Re- 
quired ; Some  cutlets  as  above ; a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  mixed  herbs 
should  be  mixed  with  the  crumbs,  and 
after  the  partial  cooking  by  grilling 
or  broiling,  the  meat  may  be  fried  after 
crumbing,  or  finished  ofl:  in  a moderate 
oven.  It  should  be  nicely  browned, 
and  weU  done.  Then  put  a ring  of 
fried  bread  in  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
spread  it  thickly  with  fried  onions,  and 
fill  the  centre  with  apple  sauce,  mixed 
with  a small  quantity  of  thick  brown 
sauce.  Dish  the  cutlets  round  the 
bread,  and  pour  a little  more  apple 
sauce  round  the  base.  Cost,  about  9d, 
per  pound. 


Faggots  . — Few  people  make  these 
at  home  in  towns  where  they  are 
readily  obtained  at  pork  - butchers’. 
There  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
them ; the  cheapest  varieties  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  bread  and  herbs, 
with  a small  proportion  of  liver  and 
pork.  The  following  is  a good  recipe  : 
Required  : a pound  and  a half  of  pig’s 
liver,  half  a pound  of  fat  pork,  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  sage,  parsley,  and 
thyma,  powdered,  a good-sized  onion, 
half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs,  two  eggs, 
a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  salt,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a pig’s  caul.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 

The  meat  must  be  very  finely  minced, 
and  mixed  with  the  seasoning,  then 
put  in  a jar  or  basin,  and  steamed  in  a 
saucepan,  with  boiling  water  half  way 
round  it,  for  an  hour.  It  must  then 
be  left  to  cool  before  mixing  with  the 
crumbs  and  eggs.  After  beating  well, 
make  the  mass  into  balls,  and  flatten  a 
little  ; wrap  them  singly'  in  pieces  of 
the  caul,  and  bake  gently  to  a pale 
brown,  about  half  an  hour ; or  the 
pig’s  caul  can  be  omitted,  and  the 
faggots  baked  -with  a little  gravy  in 
the  tin.  The  onion  should  be  scalded 
and  chopped  if  a mild  flavour  is  liked  ; 
otherwise  it  can  be  put  in  raw,  and  in 
rather  larger  jrieces.  A sheejr’s  or 
calf’s  liver  can  be  used  if  preferred, 
and  a kidney  may  be  added  with 
advantage. 

Feet,  Boiled  . — Scald  and  scrape 
the  feet  of  a fully-grown  porker, 
and  carefully  remove  the  covering 
of  the  toes.  Split  them  in  halves, 
lengthways,  and  bind  them  securely 
with  tape  in  their  original  position. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan,  with  a 
quart  of  hot  stock  or  water,  a bunch 
of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay 
leaf,  t-^'o  onions,  two  carrots,  a 
stick  of  celery,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Let  them  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  tender.  Drain  them, 
and  draw  out  the  large  bones.  After 
the  feet  have  been  boiled  as  above 
directed,  they  may  be  either  served  hot. 
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with  peas  ])uddin£i;  and  green  vege- 
t ihles,  or  eaten  eold  witli  sharp  siiuee. 
If  not  to  be  eaten  hot,  leave  them  in 
the  liquor  until  cold. 

Tlie  vegetables,  cut  >ip,  with  some 
thickening,  as  peas,  beans,  or  lentils, 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  convert 
the  liq\ior  into  good  soup,  after  the 
addition  of  more  water  or  stock.  Cost, 
from  Id.  to  2d.  each. 

Feet  and  Ears. — Wash  them, 
and  boil  in  the  above  way,  or  in 
milk  and  water  until  tender.  Use 
a brush  in  cleansing  them.  Draw 
the  bones  from  the  feet,  and  cut  the 
ears  in  strips,  lie-heat  them  in  any 
nice,  j)lain  sauce,  .as  usually  served 
with  pork  ; or  heat  the  cars  only,  then 
dip  the  feet  in  li<piid  butter  or  drip- 
Ijing,  and  then  in  crumbs,  and  broil 
them.  Place  them  on  the  dish,  and 
garnish  with  slices  of  lemon.  Por 
fricunefd  feet  and  e.irs,  I’e-ho.at  them  in 
white  sauce,  rich  or  plain  as  required. 
Cost  varying  with  the  sauce,  &c. 

Fry.  — Si;e  that  it  is  fresh,  and  very 
(lean.  The  recipe  given  for  Lvmh’s 
Fky  may  be  followed.  The  heart 
can  be  , cooked  sei)aratel y if  liked, 
so  may  the  sweetbread  ; the  liver  and 
fat  will  then  make  a t.asty  dish.  A 
common  way  of  cooking  fiy  is  to  put 
it  in  a baking-tin,  with  the  fat  spread 
over  it;  but  it  is  much  nicer  if  fir.st 
cooked  for  a short  time  in  stock,  then 
finished  off  in  the  oven  ; the  stock  from 
the  stewing  being  used  to  make  the 
gravy  in  the  pan.  Time,  about  two 
hours.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Fry  with  Veal  Stuffiug.— 

This  is  a change  from  ordinary  dishes 
of  fry.  Cut  up  all  the  meat,  and 
put  in  a stew-jar ; see  recipes  for 
Gk.vvies  i'ou  Stews  and  Hashes; 
make  enough  gravy  to  cover  the  meat, 
and  cook  it  in  a gentle  oven.  Mean- 
while, make  some  small  balls  of 
veal  or  j)lain  herb  forcemeat,  about  a 
dozen  for  two  pounds  of  fry  ; fry  them 
.a  little  to  brown  them,  and  put  them 
into  the  gravy,  or  into  a separate 
vessjl,  i'  simmer  tor  an  hour  before 


serving.  Place  them  on  the  dish  round 
the  meat.  Time  for  the  frj-,  two 
hours  or  more.  A spoonful  of  brown 
vinegar  and  g morsel  of  mustard  should 
be  stirred  in  at  the  commencement. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Head,  Boiled.— If  fresh,  boil  in 
the  way  directed  for  pork.  A pickled 
head  needs  different  treatment ; see 
Bkawn,  p.  37"5.  Cost,  uncertain ; from 
4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  is  the  average. 

Head,  Pressed  (a  German  dish). 
— Kequired  ; head,  feet,  seasoning,  <&c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Cut  a head  through,  and  boil  it 
with  the  feet,  .some  sage  and  onions, 
and  water  to  cover.  Add  cloves  and 
other  spices.  When  the  bones  slip 
out,  take  up  the  head,  and  cut  away 
the  meat,  hniving  the  skin  side  intact. 
Cut  up  the  meat,  with  that  of  the 
feet ; season  it,  add  the  minced  tongue, 
then  hoil  the  gravy  down  to  a jelly  ; 
mi.v  some  with  the  moat  when  nearly 
cold,  and  then  lay  some  on  each  half 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  laid  on  a dish, 
covered  with  a wet  (doth.  Draw  the 
two  parts  together,  and  fold  the  cloth 
over.  Then  pin  or  sew  it  very  firmly. 
Put  it  in  a pie-dish  to  just  hold  it, 
with  a dish  and  some  weights  on  the 
top.  Serve  in  slices  with  salad  and 
pickles  when  cold. 

This  is  con.sidercd  nicer  if  a little 
■smoked  ham  or  tongue  be  mixed  with 
the  re.st ; or  some  tongue  which  has 
been  salted  only  will  answer.  {See 
recipes  for  Salteo  Meats.) 

If  a pickled  head  is  preferred  for 
this,  put  the  fre.sh  head  into  pickle 
for  four  or  five  days,  or  more. 

Head,  Roast.— Take  up  a fresh 
pig’s  head  which  has  been  already 
boiled  until  it  is  sufficiently  tender 
to  take  out  the  bones.  Shape 
it  neatly,  and  skewer  it  firmly. 
Sprinkle  over  it  some  sage  leaves, 
finely  powdered,  and  a little  pepper 
and  .salt,  and  put  it  in  a tin  before  the 
fire.  Baste  it  well  wdiilst  it  is  roasting. 
Serve  on  a hot  dish,  with  a good  gravy 
jjoured  over  it,  and  send  apple  sauce  to 
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table  in  a tureen.  Time  to  roast,  half 
an  hour.  This  is  a very  rich  dish. 
Cost,  as  above. 

Head,  Scrappled  (an  American 
dish).  — Required  : head,  seasoning, 

and  corn  meal,  as  below.  Scald 
and  clean  a pig’s  head,  and  remove 
the  hair,  the  snout,  the  ears,  and 
the  brain.  Put  it  on  the  fire  in 
four  quarts  of  water,  and  bring  it 
slowly  to  the  boil.  Skim  carefully, 
season  the  liquid  rather  highly  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  add  half  a 
dozen  sage  leaves,  chopped  small.  Let 
the  head  simmer  gently  for  two  hours, 
or  more  if  large,  then  bone  it,  and 
mince  the  Hesh  finely,  and  put  it  back 
into  the  liquid.  Stir  in  as  much  sifted 
corn  meal  as  will  thicken  the  liquid, 
and  simmer  two  hours  longer,  until  it 
is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  porridge. 
Pour  it  into  deep  jars,  and  set  in  a 
cool  jdaco.  AVlien  scrapple  of  pig’s 
head  is  to  be  eaten,  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  fry  these  in  hot  fat  for  breakfast. 

This  is  a very  peculiar  dish ; the 
taste  is  decidedly  an  acquired  one. 
Semolina  or  homin}'^  can  be  used  if  the 
meal  is  not  oasil}"  procured.  We  may 
add  that  while  hot,  after  thickening,  it 
is  not  to  be  despised,  and  many  would 
prefer  it  in  that  form  to  the  one  given 
in  the  recipe.  Cost,  as  above. 

Head,  Stuffed  (a  German  dish). 
— Required  : head,  forcemeat,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d. 
per  pound.  ' Take  a fresh  head,  bone 
it,  strew  salt  and  pepper  over ; make  a 
forcemeat  of  sage  and  onions,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  minced  bacon  and 
liver  ; season  it  well,  and  bind  it  with 
raw  eggs.  Spread  this  on  the  head,  then 
put  strips  of  pickled  pork,  and  the  pig’s 
tongue,  sliced,  with  lean  ham  in  strips, 
and  some  pickled  gherkins.  Put  in 
more  forcemeat  if  there  is  room ; put 
the  halves  together,  and  sew  them 
tightly,  not  forgetting  the  snout. 
Cover  with  a bladder,  or  a cloth,  and 
cook  in  a saucepan  with  the  bones,  and 
a calf’s  foot,  plenty  of  spices  and  vege- 
tables, a bunch  of  herbs,  and  hot  water 
to  cover’.  The  foot  should  be  put  in 


the  water  when  cold,  then  brought  to 
the  boil  before  tbe  head  goes  in.  A 
gill  of  vinegar  should  be  put  with  the 
rest,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  for  three 
to  four  hours.  When  nearly  cold, 
take  up  the  head,  draw  the  threads  out, 
and  glaze  it  w’ell.  Cut  a slice  from 
the  neck  end,  to  show  its  marbled 
contents,  and  garnish  according  to 
taste  and  requirements.  It  may  be 
made  quite  elaborate,  and  served 
amongst  galantines,  turkeys,  and 
similar  viands. 

It  will  be  liked  better,  we  think,  if 
the  onions  be  omitted,  and  some  pork 
sausage-meat  substituted.  The  other 
ingredients  may  be  as  given  above. 

Hearts  may  be  cooked  either 
stuffed  or  plain,  as  directed  for  the 
hearts  of  sheep  and  calves.  Some 
small  forcemeat  balls,  or  sausages,  may 
be  put  on  the  dish  when  they  are  not 
stuffed. 

Kidneys. — Pig’s  kidneys  may  be 
broiled,  fried,  or  stewed,  in  the  same 
way  as  mutton  kidneys.  Cut  two 
lengthwise,  into  slices  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  season  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  sprinkle  over  them 
a dessertspoonful  of  finely-powdered 
herbs,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be 
parsley,  and  one-third  thyme.  Fry  them 
tor  five  or  six  minutes  in  one  ounce 
of  hot  butter  or  dripping,  and  when 
nicely  browned,  stir  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour  in  amongst  them,  and  add,  very 
gradually,  a quarter  of  a jjint  of  good 
gravy,  and  a tablespoonful  of  ketchup. 
When  on  the  point  of  boiling,  take  out 
the  meat,  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  let  the 
sauce  remain  on  the  fire  for  one 
minute,  and  pour  it  boiling  over  the 
kidneys.  Garnish  with  toasted  sippets. 
Time,  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Prob- 
able cost.  Is. 

Kidneys,  Broiled.— Split  the 
kidneys  lengthwise  from  the  rounded 
part,  without  separating  them  en- 
tirely. Peel  off  the  skin,  and  pass 
a wooden  or  metal  skewer  through 
them  to  keep  them  flat.  Sprinkle  a 
little  pepper  and  powdered  sage  over 
them,  oil  them  slightljq  and  broil 
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them  before  a clear  fire,  the  hollow 
side  first,  so  that  the  gravy  may  he  kej)t 
in  when  they  are  turned.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  either  with  or  without 
maitre  d’hotel  sauce  in  a tureen.  Time 
to  hroil,  from  ton  to  fifteen  minutes. 
They  should  bo  well  done,  hut  not 
overdone. 

Kidneys,  Stewed,  in  any 

plain  stock  or  gnivy,  are  very  ten- 
der, and  more  digestible  than  when 
fried.  They  arc  particularly  good 
when  cooked  in  plain  tomato  juice; 
that  from  canned  tomatoes  answei’s. 
When  nearly  done,  it  should  ho 
thickened  with  brown  roux,  and  sea- 
soned with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little 
mustard.  An  onion  or  shalot  can  ho 
added  if  liked,  and  some  chopped  sage 
or  parsley.  Cost,  about  Hd.  per  pound. 
They  an^  .sometimes  sohl  at  3d.  or  4d. 
each,  according  to  size. 

Iiard.  chapter  on  Crooking 

Processes. 

Leg,  Boned. — When  lots  of  stuff- 
ing is  liked,  this  will  ho  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  cooking  the  leg. 
The  fillet-hone  only  need  ho  taken 
out,  the  knuckle  being  left.  The  skin 
can  he  scored  as  usual.  A nice  sage 
and  onion  stuffing  will  do,  hut  if  it 
he  mixed  with  half  its  hulk  of  pork 
sausage  meat,  the  di.sh  will  he  very 
superior,  j>articularly  when  cold. 
After  the  stuffing  is  all  in,  it  must  he 
covered  as  well  as  possible,  the  flesh 
being  drawn  up  round  and  over,  then 
fastened  with  needle  and  thread,  or 
skewers,  and  bound  with  wide  tape. 
A well-greased  paper  should  be  fas- 
tened all  over  the  leg  if  for  roasting  or 
baking.  If  for  boiling,  tie  it  in  a clean 
cloth,  first  putting  a paper  over  the 
stuffed  end.  However  cooked,  extra 
time  must  he  given ; quite  five  minutes 
per  pound  longer  tLan  if  the  bone 
were  left  in.  Serve  with  the  usual 
accompaniments. 

Leg,  Roasted.— A leg  of  eight 
pounds  will  take  from  three  to  three 
and  a half  hours.  The  skin  should  he 
scored  across,  a quarter  of  an  inch 


apart,  and  brushed  with  a little  oil ; 
this  will  make  the  crackling  crisp  and 
brown,  and  prevent  its  blistering.  Pork 
should  not  be  put  so  near  the  fire  at 
first  as  beef  or  mutton  ; the  cooking  has 
to  be  slower  all  through.  If  scored  in 
cubes  or  diamonds,  instead  of  straight 
lines,  the  meat  will  cook  in  rather  less 
time,  and  the  crackling  be  nicer.  Fre- 
quent basting  is  needed.  For  sauces, 
sec  Loin,  Koasted.  If  stuffed,  sage 
and  onion  stuffing  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, but  veal  stuffing,  with  a little 
sage  added,  is  very  good,  and  liked  by 
many.  The  knuckle  is  the  pait 
stuffed,  the  skin  being  raised,  and  the 
stuffing  passed  underneath;  a greased 
paper,  or  piece  of  thick  muslin  should 
be  tied  over  to  prevent  its  escape,  and 
removed  a little  time  before  dishing.  If 
plenty  of  stuffing  is  liked,  little  balls  or 
cakes  should  bo  made,  and  cooked 
separately.  (See  Force.meats.)  Some- 
times, instead  of  stuffing  the  meat, 
onion  sauce,  flavoured  with  sage,  is 
served  with  it.  Cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound. 

Leg,  Roasted  (a  superior  recipe). 
— Instead  of  putting  the  stuffing  under 
the  skin  of  the  knuckle,  make  some 
slits  in  the  knuckle,  by  taking  off 
some  of  the  skin  in  a piece,  and  cutting 
deej)  into  the  flesh.  Fill  these  incisions 
with  the  stuffing,  then  replace  the 
skin,  and  sew  it  on.  Tie  some  greased 
paper  over,  and  roast  as  usual.  Kc- 
serve  some  of  the  stuffing  (sage  and 
onion),  and  mix  a small  proportion  of 
bread-crumbs  with  it,  to  make  it  rather 
firmer  than  usual.  Form  it  into  little 
cakes,  and  steam  these  in  a large 
potato  steamer.  They  should  be  laid 
in  a tin  and  covered.  When  done, 
brown  them  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
oven,  and  serve  them  round  the  leg. 
Have  ready  also  a tureen  of  onion 
sauce,  made  by  mixing  some  fried 
onions  with  a little  brown  sauce,  and 
adding  a sprinkling  of  sage,  salt  and 
peppef. 

Note. — The  mixture  for  the  little 
cakes  should  be  bound  with  beaten 
egg.  If  the  onions  be  first  parboiled 
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or  fried — and  in  the  latter  form  they 
are  far  more  savoury — the  steaming 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  cakes 
browned  only  in  a greased  tin  in  the 
oven.  A leg  of  pork,  roasted  without 
stuffing,  requires  a very  nice  sauce. 
Robebt,  Piquant,  a good  Tomato, 
Digestive,  Bkown  Sauce  flavoured 
with  hot  pickles,  and  many  others,  are 
suitable.  Chutney  Sauce  is  very 
good,  and  a reference  to  the  chapter 
on  Hot  Sauces  will  suggest  others,  little 
known,  but  quite  as  suitable  as  the 
above-named.  Cost,  varying  with  the 
sauce. 

Liver,  Baked  in  a Caul. — 

Required  : liver,  seasoning,  and  force- 
meat. Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Wash  and  soak  the  liver  until  it  is 
quite  free  from  blood.  Divide  it 
into  halves,  horizontally,  without 
separating  the  two  pieces,  and  lay  it 
upon  a dish.  Sprinkle  pepper  and 
salt  on  it,  pour  over  it  two  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  and  let  it  lie  for 
twenty  minutes.  Spread  evenly  over 
it  a layer  of  forcemeat,  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  close  the  liver,  and 
wrap  it  in  some  pig’s  caul,  or  “leaf,” 
which  has  been  soaked  in  cold  water, 
drained,  and  dried  in  a soft  cloth. 
Put  the  roll  in  a deep  dish,  with  a 
slice  of  fat  bacon  under  and  over  it, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  When 
it  is  done  enough  take  it  out  of  its 
covering,  and  serve  on  a hot  dish,  with 
the  gravy,  which  has  flowed  from  it, 
mixed  with  a little  lemon  juice. 

A plain  forcemeat,  veal,  with  or 
without  ham,  herb  stuffing,  or  sage 
and  onions,  may  be  used.  Por  a much 
better  dish,  pour  some  piquant  sauce 
over  the  liver. 

Liver,  with  Apples  and 
Vegetables.  — This  is  a medley, 
but  popular  amongst  pork  - eaters 
wherever  introdticed.  Grease  a deep 
pie-dish,  and  fill  it  with  alternate 
layers  of  sliced  liver,  sliced  potatoes 
and  onions,  and  quartered  apples. 
Have  onions  top  and  bottom,  and  over 
each  layer  put  salt  and  pepper,  with  a 
little  sage  and  nutmeg.  Over  the 


apples  sprinkle  a morsel  of  ginger 
and  lemon  rind,  both  grated.  Fill  up 
with  warm  water,  or  meat  liquor ; 
cover,  and  cook  in  a very  slow  oven 
for  two  hours  or  more.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  a spoonful  of  brow'ned 
flour,  and  add  a little  mustard  and 
vinegar.  Cost,  about  lOd.,  supposing 
a pound  each  of  liver,  onions,  and 
potatoes,  and  half  a pound  of  apples  to 
be  used  ; but  the  proportions  may  be 
altered  to  suit  the  palate.  To  many, 
fewer  onions  and  double  the  weight  of 
potatoes  would  be  more  acceptable. 

Loin,  Boasted. — Score  the  meat, 
and  brush  it  with  sweet  oil.  Follow 
the  directions  given  for  a leg  of  pork. 
Sometimes  apples  and  onions  are 
baked  and  served  with  the  meat,  and 
potatoes  parboiled  and  browned  (see 
Bkowned  Potatoes),  are  a suitable 
addition.  The  loin  always  needs  long, 
slow  cooking,  and  half  an  hour  to  each 
pound  is  about  the  time  to  allow  for  it ; 
it  must  be  thoroughly  basted,  and 
w'ants  plenty  of  good  gravy  in  addition 
to  apple  sauce  or  baked  apples.  Apple 
ANU  CuKRY  Sauce  may  be  served  in- 
stead, and  tomato  sauce  is  also  suitable. 
The  kidney  end  is  the  nicer,  and  is 
generally  (though  not  always)  a little 
the  dearer,  but  it  must  be  very  fresh, 
as  all  meat  near  the  kidney  of  any 
animal  becomes  tainted  very  quickly, 
especiallj'^  in  damp  weather. 

The  usual  way  of  carving  this  is  in 
chops,  like  a loin  of  mutton  ; but  it 
may  be  carved  saddle  fashion,  as 
directed  for  mutton  on  page  334,  then 
it  needs  no  jointing  before  cooking. 
Cost,  8d.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

Pork,  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables (German  recipe). — Required: 
meat,  vegetables,  &c.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Cut  the  heart  of  a large  savoy  into 
quarters.  Put  these  into  a large  iron 
stewpan  with  half  a dozen  carrots  cut 
into  lengths,  three  turnips  halved,  eight 
moderate-sized  wRole  potatoes,  and  two 
pounds  of  fresh  pork  wdth  more  lean 
than  fat  in  it.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  over  them  a pint 
of  nicely-flavoured  stock,  cover  the 
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saucepan  closely,  and  let  them  stew  as 
gently  as  possible  until  done  enough. 
Servo  tlic  pork  on  a hot  dish  with  the 
vegetable.s  neatly  arranged  round  it. 
I’onr  part  of  the  gravy  over  the  meat, 
and  send  the  r('st  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Time  to  stew,  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  hours. 

Pork,  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables and  Fruit.— Iteguired  : a 
couple  of  pounds  of  leiin  j)ork,  some 
vegetables  and  fruit  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  .3il. 

Cut  the  moat  up,  as  if  for  hari- 
cot mutton ; frv  it  brown,  add  a 
good  su]>ply  of  slic(;d  carrots,  turnips, 
onions  and  celery,  a pint,  say,  in  all  ; 
cover  with  warm  water,  and  take  the 
fat  off  : bring  to  boiling  point,  put  in 
some  chopped  sage  and  jx'pper,  and 
c )ok  gei\tly  for  an  hour;  thoTi  add 
brown  tlonr  and  a little  .store  siiiice,  a 
spoonful  of  tomato  chutney,  and  a 
little  salt.  IJoil  up,  and  give  another 
half  hour,  or  more.  Have  ready  a 
small  plate  of  currants,  prejrircal  as  for 
8 icking-pig,  and  when  the  meat  is 
dished,  sprinkle  them  over  it.  Put 
some  sweet  i)ickles  or  spiced  frtiit  in  a 
glass  dish  (.vcc  1’ickles),  and  send 
green  vegetables  of  some  kind  to  table; 
sprouts  or  cabbage,  if  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Another  tea;/. — Boil  some  carrots 
and  turnips  separately,  and  use  for 
garnishing;  then  only  onions  and 
celery  need  be  put  in  with  the  meat. 

Pork,  with  Grilled  Toma- 
toes.— Kcquired  ; half  a pound  of 
tomatoes,  cut  in  slices  for  grilling ; 
half  a pint  of  plain  tomato  puree,  two 
pounds  of  pork,  and  some  gravy  and 
potatoes.  Co.st,  about  2s.  9d. 

For  a nice  little  roast  this  is  excel- 
lent ; the  cost  is  small,  and  the  trouble 
not  greater  than  is  required  in  the 
preparation  of  stuffing,  which  is  here 
dispensed  with.  Any  piece  of  meat 
may  be  chosen,  from  young,  lean  pork. 
The  tomatoes  should  be  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a pinch  of  sugar; 
then  dippe'l  in  a mixture  of  mustard 
(half  of  it  should  he  French)  and  clari- 


fied butter,  next  coated  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  grilled  or  broiled.  A few 
minutes  will  cook  them.  Put  the 
puree  on  a hot  dish,  place  the  pork  on 
it,  with  the  tomatoes  and  some  browned 
potatoes  round  it.  Serve  some  hot 
gravy  in  a boat 

Itecipes  for  tomato  puree,  both 
])lain  and  rich,  are  given  under 
VeoET.aiiLF.s 

Pork,  with  Liver.— Bequired  : 
two  pounds  of  pork,  belly,  small, 
slightly  saltt^d,  two  pounds  of  pig’s 
liver,  gravy,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  9(1. 

Slice  the  liver,  not  thinner  than 
half  an  inch  ; boil  the  j)ork  in  the 
usual  way,  then  cut  it  in  slices.  Put 
tbe  liver  into  a pint  of  gravy  {see 
(litAvv  roll  Sruws  on  Il.isim.s)  ; add  a 
grated  carrot  and  a good-sized  onion, 
sliced,  and  fried  brown,  with  a sprink- 
ling of  sage  ami  jjcpper.  Cook  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  thicken 
with  browned  Hour,  not  roux,  it  would 
bn  too  ri(di  ; add  the  sliced  pork,  and 
some  more  gravy  to  cover  the  whole  ; 
boil  up,  and  servo  with  a puree  of  split 
peas  round  the  dish. 

Another  n-mj. — S[)read  the  puree  of 
peas  on  a dish,  and  put  the  piece  of  pork, 
whole,  upon  it.  Arrange  the  liver  and 
gravy  round,  with  some  fried  onions 
if  liked. 

For  a more  delicate  dish  use  thyme 
and  parsley  in  place  of  sage.  Lentils 
or  haricots  can  take  the  place  of  peas, 
where  the  latter  disagree. 

The  exact  time  (lepends  upon  the 
liver.  If  from  young  pork,  it  is  done 
in  less  time,  but  many  prefer  the  liver 
of  a good  sized,  farm-fed,  bacon  pig. 

Pork,  with  Pickles  and 
Paisins. — Cook  some  pork  chops  as 
directed  for  Chops,  with  Apples  and 
Raisins  (]).  3')6).  Put  a heaping  tahle- 
spoonful  of  piccalilli  in  a saucepan,  with 
the  same  measure  of  hot  chutney;  dilute 
with  gravy  made  in  the  pan  {see  Gravy 
FOR Roa.st  Pork),  and  boil  up;  then  put 
in  some  rai.sins  stewed  as  before,  so  as 
to  make  a rather  thi(di  mixture.  Dish 
I the  pork  on  a bed  of  green  vegetable. 
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any  kind  in  season  : the  dried  green 
peas  puree  given  in  a later  chapter  is 
very  suitable.  Serve  the  pickles,  &c., 
separately,  and  as  hot  as  possible. 
The  compound  is  an  agreeable  com- 
bination of  sweet  and  sour,  and  is  a 
gravy  and  sauce  in  one.  Cost,  about 
6d.  each,  with  adj  uncts. 

Saddle,  Roasted.— Have  a 

saddle  of  pork  cut  in  the  same  way  as 
a saddle  of  mutton.  As  pork  is  not 
often  cut  up  in  this  waj',  it  will  be 
necessary  to  order  it  beforehand.  Take 
off  the  skin,  trim  the  joint  neatly,  and 
cover  the  fat  with  buttered  paper.  Put 
it  down  to  a clear  fire,  and  baste  liber- 
ally. Half  an  hour  before  it  is  taken 
up,  remove  the  paper,  dredge  the  meat 
lightly  with  flour,  and  baste  until  it  is 
brightly  browned.  Send  brown  gravy 
and  a sharp  sauce  to  table.  If  liked, 
the  skin  can  be  left  on,  and  it  will  then 
require  to  be  scored  lengthwise,  the 
same  way  in  which  the  saddle  is  carved. 
This  is  the  handsomest  joint  of  pork 
that  can  be  served.  Time,  without  the 
skin,  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  per 
pound.  With  the  skin,  nearly  thirty 
minutes.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Shoulder,  Marinaded  (a 

German  recipe). — Lay  a shoulder  of 
pork  in  a deep  earthen  pan,  pour  over 
it  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  put  with 
it  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  bruised  peppercorns,  half  a 
lemon,  two  onions  sliced,  a teaspoonful 
of  juniper  berries,  half  a dozen  cloves, 
and  a bay  leaf.  Lot  the  pork  lie  in 
this  pickle  tor  five  da}'s,  and  turn  and 
rub  it  every  day.  Take  it  up,  drain  it, 
cover  it  with  oiled  paper,  and  roast 
before  a clear  fire,  though  at  some 
distance  from  it.  Baste  liberally  with 
the  strained  pickle.  For  sauce,  mix  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  the  pickle  with  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water ; add 
brown  thickening,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt  if  required.  Serve  in  a tureen. 

A piquant  sauce  will  be  very  nice 
with  the  above  dish,  and  it  is  nicer 
when  basted  in  the  usual  waj'  at  the 
close,  and  well-browned  and  frothed. 
Cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 


Spare-rib,  Roasted.— A spare 
rib  of  pork  usually  weighs  about  eight 
or  nine  pounds,  and  will  take  from  two 
to  three  hours  to  roast — not  according 
to  weight,  but  the  thickness  of  the  meat, 
which  varies  very  much  Lay  the 
thick  end  nearest  to  the  fire.  A bald- 
rib  of  eight  pounds’  weight  (so  called 
because  almost  all  the  meat  is  pared 
off),  with  a steady  fire,  will  be  done  in 
an  hour  and  a quarter — there  is  so  little 
meat  on  a bald-rib  that  if  you  have  a 
large,  fierce  fire  it  will  be  burnt  before 
it  is  warm  through.  Joint  it  nicely, 
and  crack  the  ribs  across  as  you  do  ribs 
of  lamb.  When  you  put  it  down  to 
roast,  dust  on  some  flour,  and  baste 
with  a little  butter.  Fifteen  minutes 
before  the  meat  is  done  baste  it  with 
butter,  then  dust  powdered  sage  or 
sprinkle  with  duck-stuffing.  Some 
people  carve  a spare-rib  by  cutting  out 
in  slices  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bones.  When  this  meat  is  cut 
away  the  bones  may  be  easil}"  separated, 
and  are  esteemed  very  sweet  picking. 
Apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes,  and 
good  mustard,  are  indispensable.  Cost, 
fid.  to  8d.  per  pound. 

Spare-rib  or  bald-rib  is  often  salted 
for  a day  or  two  ; the  salt  must  bo 
wiped  otf  before  roasting,  and  longer 
time  given  for  the  cooking.  When 
very  thin,  this  mode  is  not  desirable. 

Sucking  Pig. — This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  perfect  when  from  three 
to  four  weeks  old.  It  should  be 
cooked  as  soon  as  possible  after  kill- 
ing ; every  hour  it  is  kept  it  deterio- 
rates in  quality.  Scraps  of  stale,  dark- 
coloured  sucking-pig,  sometimes  seen 
hanging  in  butchers’  shops,  should  not 
be  purchased.  The  flesh  is  very  rich, 
and  in  many  cases  hard  to  digest.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  avoided  by  those 
who  cannot  indulge  in  pork  of  older 
growth.  Cold  weather  is  the  time  to 
cat  sucking-pig.  The  price  varies 
very  much,  even  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  one  town ; while  in  rural 
districts,  the  season  and  the  demand 
have  much  to  do  with  it.  The  average 
may  be  set  down  at  6s.,  to  8s.  or  9s. 
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Sucking;  Pig,  to  Scald.— A 

sucking-pig  is  generally  sent  from  the 
hutchei'’s  ready  for  the  spit,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  prepare  it  themselves,  the  fol- 
lowing directions  are  given  : — Put  the 
pig  into  cold  water  directly  after  it  is 
killed,  and  let  it  remain  for  five 
minutes,  then  take  it  uj),  and  hold  it  by 
the  head  in  a large  pan  of  boiling 
water  for  two  minutes.  Lay  it  on  a 
table,  and  rub  the  hairs  off  with  a 
coarse  cloth.  If  they  do  not  come  off 
easily,  put  the  pig  in  the  water 
another  minute.  When  quite  clean, 
make  a slit  down  the  belly,  and  take 
out  the  entrails,  leaving  the  kidneys 
untouched.  Cut  off  the  feet  at  the 
first  joint,  and  leave  a small  portion  of 
skin  to  fold  neatly  over  the  end.  Clean 
the  nostrils  and  ears  thoroughly,  wash 
the  pig  in  two  or  three  water.s,  and  dry 
it  inside  and  out,  with  a cloth,  then 
wrap  it  in  a damp  cloth  until  it  can  be 
cooked.  The  feet,  the  heart,  and  the 
liver  of  a sucking-pig  are  generally 
served  sepaiatoly. 

Sucking  Pig,  to  Carve.— A 

sucking-pig  is  usually  sent  to  table  in 
two  halves,  back  to  back  on  the  dish  ; 
a part  of  the  head,  and  one  ear,  being 
placed  at  each  end.  The  carver  se- 
parates the  shoulder,  then  the  leg, 
from  each  half.  These  joints  are  cut 
in  the  ordinary  way,  atul  the  ribs  are 
cut  straight  down.  As  in  carving 
generally,  the  various  tastes  of  those 
present  should  be  ascertained ; for 
while  the  pig  is  altogether  very  deli- 
cious, most  people  have  a decided 
preference  for  some  particular  part 
of  it. 

The  shoulders  are  often  left  un- 
touched. They  are  excellent  when 
re-heated  by  grilling  or  broiling.  They 
may  be  whole,  or  cut  up.  In  either 
case,  season  them,  dip  into  melted 
butter,  then  into  fine  crumbs.  If 
whole,  see  that  it  is  heated  through 
without  becoming  too  brown  ; frequent 
turning,  and  a sprinkling  of  butter  now 
and  then  are  necessary.  Serve  any 
sharp  sauce  with  this  dish.  Tomato 


sauce  is  nice,  and  grilled  tomatoes  are 
excellent,  with  a nice  seasoning  of 
French  mustard,  &c.  (See  PoiiK,  with 
Grilled  Tomatoes.) 

Sucking  Pig,  Baked.— With 
regard  to  roasting  this  animal,  most 
culinary  authorities  agree  that  it  re- 
quires almost  constant  attention  ; the 
time  and  trouble  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable to  say  the  least,  and  we 
suggo.st  the  following  method  of  bak- 
ing, as  almost  equal  in  its  results,  and 
well  calculated  to  economise  fuel  and 
time.  Prepare  the  pig  just  as  tor 
roasting,  and  wrap  it  entirely  in  a few 
folds  of  kitchen  paper,  thoroughly 
soaked  in  butter,  or  pure  salad  oil. 
Moderate  the  heat  after  a short  time, 
and  baste  as  often  as  possible — i e.  do 
not  lot  the  j>apcrs  get  dry.  Before 
dishing,  take  off  the  papers,  and  lot 
the  pig  crisp  and  dry  before  the  fire. 
Some  cream  may  be  rubbed  over  ten 
minutes  before  dishing ; buttermilk 
can  be  used  instead  ; or  the  white  of 
an  egg.  If  the  latter,  mind  it  does 
not  scorch. 

Sucking  Pig,  Baked  (a  German 
recipe). — In  preparing  the  pig  for  the 
spit,  the  heart,  lights,  and  liver  are 
minced ; the  latter  raw,  the  former  par- 
boiled. They  are  then  mixed  with 
bread-crumbs,  eggs,  and  butter,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  various  herbs  and  spices ; 
sage,  with  basil,  and  thj'me ; nutmeg, 
with  cinnamon  or  allspice  ; then  a few 
mild  onions  are  cooked  in  butter,  and 
added.  The  pig  is  filled  and  sewn  up, 
and  put  on  a meat-stand  in  a baking- 
tin,  the  logs  bent  under  the  breast.  A 
gravy  made  in  the  pan  is  served  with 
it. 

If  baked  without  stuffing,  the  inside 
is  sometimes  seasoned  with  marjoram 
and  carraway  seeds,  with  a good  pro- 
portion of  pepper.  We  think  that  the 
ground  spice  is  nicer,  and  will  be 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  than  the 
whole  carraway  seeds. 

Sucking  Pig’s  Pettitoes. — 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  feet. 
They  should  be  well  cleaned,  and  put 
into  veal  stock  to  cover,  with  the 
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heart  and  liver,  a morsel  of  bacon,  and 
a few  white  peppercorns.  In  half  an 
hour  take  out  the  heart  and  liver,  and 
mince  them ; boil  the  feet  longer, 
nearly  an  hour  altogether.  When 
done,  put  the  mince,  first  seasoned 
with  herbs,  back  in  the  pan;  add  a 
little  roux,  or  flour  and  cream,  and 
give  a little  more  simmering.  Put  the 
mince  on  a dish,  with  the  split  feet  on 
the  top,  and  some  sippets  round  it, 
with  a slice  or  two  of  lemon.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Sucking  Pig,  Roast. — Wipe 
the  pig  thoroughly,  stuff  it,  and 
sew  up  the  slit  securely  with  cotton. 
Truss  it  like  a hare,  with  the  fore-legs 
skewered  back  and  the  hind-legs 
drawn  forward.  Rub  it  over  with 
clarified  butter,  or  fresh  salad-oil,  and 
put  it  down,  not  too  near,  before  a clear, 
brisk  fire.  Baste  constantly,  or  the 
crackling  will  be  blistered  and  burnt, 
instead  of  crisp  and  brown.  As  the 
middle  part  requires  less  roasting  than 
the  ends,  it  is  usual,  when  the  pig  is 
half  done,  to  hang  a flat  iron  from  the 
spit  in  such  a position  that  it  will 
shade  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  the 
middle.  It  is  well  to  tie  some  butter 
in  a piece  of  muslin,  and  rub  the  pig 
over  with  this  two  or  three  times 
whilst  it  is  roasting.  When  it  is  done 
enough,  cut  off  the  head  before  the  pig 
is  taken  from  the  fire,  take  out  the 
brains,  and  chop  them  up  quickly  with 
the  stuffing ; add  the  gravj"  which  has 
dropped  from  the  pig,  and  a little  more 
stock.  To  dish  it,  cut  the  pig  open, 
and  lay  the  sides  back  to  back,  length- 
wise upon  the  dish,  with  one-half  of 
the  head  at  each  end  and  the  ears  at 
the  sides.  If  preferred,  the  brains  may 
be  stirred  into  melted  butter  instead 
of  gravy.  Time  to  roast,  according  to 
size ; a three  weeks’  old  pig,  two 
hours. 

If  liked,  leave  the  brains  in  the 
head,  or  instead  of  mixing  them  in 
gravy,  piit  them  under  the  head  on  the 
dish.  Instead  of  following  the  above 
mode,  the  pig  may  be  wrapped  in 
paper,  as  for  baking.  If  not  the  whole 


pig,  the  middle  is  best  thus  treated,  to 
avoid  over-cooking  and  dryness,  and 
to  ensure  a nice,  even,  brown  colour. 

Sucking  Pig,  Sauces  for.— 

Bread,  Apple,  Brown,  Currant, Rice, 
Chestnut,  Tomato,  Piquant,  and  many 
others  may  be  served  with  this.  i^Sce 
recipes.)  Due  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  kind  of  stuflBng  used.  If  it  is  of 
the  ordinary  sage  and  onion  type,  or  if 
pork  farce  be  used,  bread,  or  apple,  or 
brown  sauce  may  be  served.  With 
chestnut  stuffing,  chestnut  sauce  is 
most  suitable.  A piquant  sauce  com- 
mends itself  in  the  event  of  the  pig 
being  cooked  minus  any  stuffing.  It 
is  usual,  when  a good  number  are 
present  at  table,  to  serve  two  sauces, 
and  if  liked,  some  stuffing  may  be  put 
in  a separate  tureen,  that  those  who 
like  may  partake  of  it.  Currants  may 
alwa}'S  be  handed  round ; they  are 
moie  digestible  if  soaked  for  some  time, 
and  cooked  in  stock,  then  drained,  and 
dried  on  a plate  in  the  oven  ; but  they 
are  served  minus  cooking  very  often. 
If  currant  sauce  is  preferred,  the  fruit 
must  be  most  carefully  washed,  then 
simmered  in  brown  sauce ; or  the  cur- 
rants can  be  cooked  in  veal  stock,  then 
mixed  in  good  melted  butter ; or  the 
fruit  and  the  liquor  it  is  stewed  in  may 
be  used  for  making  bread  sauce,  in  place 
of  milk.  In  this  case,  there  should  be 
about  two  ounces  of  currants  to  half  a 
pint  of  stock,  with  bread  to  make  it 
the  right  consistency.  [See  also  Gravy 
FOR  Sucking  Pig.) 

Sucking  Pig,  Stuffing  for.— 

These  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
forcemeats,  &c.,  but  we  give  one  here 
which  is  but  little  known,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some. Steam  some  rice  until  tender ; 
to  each  quarter  pound  add  half  the 
weight  of  ham  or  bacon,  finely  minced, 
a teaspoonful  of  chopped  sage,  thyme, 
and  parsley  mixed,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  chopped  sul- 
tana raisins.  When  this  is  used,  some 
apple  sauce  should  be  served,  also 
some  nice  gravy.  For  a richer  force- 
meat of  the  kind,  a beaten  egg  or  two 
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m;iy  luldeil ; also  an  oimce  of  Imttor 
to  half  a pound  of  rice  ; or  a larijer 
portion  of  bacon  can  bo  used.  The 
same  forcemeat  is  very  nice  for  young 
pork,  being  very  delicate  eating. 

Wild  Boar  Ham.— Take  a ham 
that  has  hung  for  ten  days  or  more, 
singe  off  the  bristles,  wash  the  ham  in 
lukewarm  water,  and  Siiw  off  the  bone 
two  inches  below  the  knuckle.  I’ut  it 
in  a mariiiado  made  of  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a tumblerful  of  light  wine,  a 
bunch  of  sago,  and  a little  salt  and 
cayenne.  Let  it  remain  for  eight 
days  ; drain  it,  and  wipe  it  dry. 
Cover  with  paper  that  has  been 
soaked  in  oil,  put  it  down  before  a 
cle-ar  fire,  and  baste  with  the  marinade 
every  (piarter  of  an  hour.  When  done 
enough,  take  off  the  paper,  and  re- 
move the  rind.  Brush  the  ham  over 
with  licpiid  glaze,  and  put  it  in  the 
oven  for  a short  time,  or,  if  preferred, 
instead  of  glazing  it,  cover  with  bread- 
raspings.  Tut  a paper  frill  round  the 
knuckle,  place  the  ham  on  a dish,  and 
send  venison  .s;iucc,  or  sauce  made  of 
the  marinade  boiled  with  a little  good 
gravy  and  strained,  to  table  in  a boat. 

If  more  convenient,  the  rind  may  be 
I'emoved  from  the  ham  at  first,  and 
then  it  need  lie  in  the  marinade  three 
days  only.  Wild-bo:ir  hams  are  very 
good  either  when  dressed  fresh  or 
aft(.T  they  have  been  cured  and  smoked. 
Time  to  roast  the  ham,  about  three 
hours.  Probable  cost,  uncertain. 

Wild  Boar,  Haunch,  of,  with 
Cherry  Sauce. — The  following 
recipe  is  given  by  M.  Dubois  in  his 
“ Cosmopolitan  Cookery  : ” — “ Get  a 
quarter  of  young  wild  boar,  fresh  and 
without  rind ; take  out  the  thigh- 
bone, and  saw  off  the  thin  end  ; salt, 
put  it  in  a kitchen  basin,  pour  over  a 
quart  of  cold  cooked  “ marinade  ” 
stock,  let  it  macerate  for  two  or  three  ! 
days,  drain,  wipe  it  on  a cloth,  and  , 
put  it  into  a deep  roasting-pan  with 
lard.  Cover  it  with  greased  paper,  * 
roast  it  in  the  oven  for  three  quarters  | 
of  an  hour,  basting  often  with  the  fat ; | 


then  add  a few  spoonfuls  of  its 
marinade,  and  cook  half  an  hour 
longer,  basting  with  its  own  stock. 
When  done  withdraw  the  roasting-pan 
from  the  oven,  drain  the  quarter,  and 
spread  on  its  suiface  a thick  layer  of 
black  bread-crumbs  nisped,  dried, 
pounded,  sifted,  and  mixed  up  with  a 
little  sugar  and  cinnamon,  then  moist- 
ened with  rod  wine,  but  only  just 
enough  to  give  it  a little  consistence. 
Sprinkle  over  the  layer  some  dr}' 
bread-crumbs,  baste  with  the  fat  of  the 
roasting-pan,  into  which  put  the 
quarter  back,  and  keep  it  at  the 
entrance  of  the  oven  for  twenty 
minutes,  basting  often.  When  ready 
to  serve,  take  it  up,  put  a ruffle  on  the 
bone,  dish  up,  and  serve  separately  the 
following  sauce  : — Cherry  iiauce.  Soak 
in  water  two  handfuls  of  black,  dry 
cherries,  as  commonly  sold  in  Germany 
— that  is,  with  the  kernels ; pound 
them  in  a mortar,  dilute  with  a 
glassful  of  red  wine,  and  pour  the 
preparation  into  a sugar-pan.  Add 
to  it  a piece  of  cinnamon,  two  cloves,  a 
little  salt,  and  a piece  of  lemon  zest. 
Let  the  preparation  boil  for  two 
minutes,  and  thicken  it  with  a little 
diluted  potato-flour ; draw  the  pan  on 
the  side  of  the  fire,  cover  it,  keep  it 
there  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
pass  it  afterwards  through  a sieve. 
The  cooked  marinade  mentioned  above 
is  prepared  thus  : — First  of  all  some 
chojipod  roots  and  vegetables  must  be 
fried  with  butter,  these  arc  moistened 
with  common  vinegar,  in  quantity 
nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  meats  in- 
tended to  be  marinaded.  When  the 
vegetables  are  well  saturated,  mix  with 
the  liquid  a little  salt,  cloves,  pepper- 
corns, and  other  spices.  The  marinade 
should  continue  cooking  at  least 
twenty  - five  minutes.  Sometimes  a 
little  water  is  mixed  with  the  vinegar, 
in  order  to  mitigate  its  pungency. 

Wild  Boar’s  Head,  Mock 

(made  from  brawn). — Take  a copper 
mould,  which  opens  in  the  middle,  the 
shape  of  a boar’s  head ; then  fill  it, 
after  buttering,  with  the  mixture  such 
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as  is  used  for  good  brawn.  Set  it  by 
until  cold,  it  will  then  turn  out  perfect 
in  shape  ; then  coat  it  with  rich  glaze, 
or  with  some  strong  aspic  jelly, 
coloured  a rich  brown ; then  make 
some  eyes  by  cutting  out  oval  pieces 
from  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  cut  a 
hole  in  the  centre  the  size  of  a three- 
penny piece ; till  the  hole  with  aspic, 
and  when  setting,  put  a bit  of  truffle 
in  the  middle  : failing  truffle,  use  skin 
of  pickled  walnut.  Put  these  in  posi- 
tion on  each  side ; then  make  tusks 
from  Brazil  nuts ; crack  them  and 
boil  them,  rub  the  brown  skin  oft,  and 
stick  them  in  an  upright  position  near 
the  mouth.  The  dish  can  be  orna- 
mented with  aspic  jelly  in  blocks, 
and  chopped  jelly  can  be  put  about 
the  head.  A nicely-folded  napkin 
should  be  put  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  plenty  of  parsley,  lemons,  and 
fancy  shapes  of  truffles,  beetroot,  &c., 
used.  Or  the  head,  at  the  neck,  may 


be  decorated  by  “piping”  with  lard  ; 
.some  white,  some  coloured ; and 
devices  , of  various  kinds  may  be  made 
about  the  head  from  hard-hoiled  eggs, 
jelly,  beetroot,  &c.  The  lard,  too,  may 
be  “ piped  ” on  to  form  a flower,  or 
leaves.  In  fact,  there  is  free  scope  for 
ingenuity  in  giving  the  final  touches 
to  the  dish. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make 
brawn  at  home,  some  may  be  bought. 
The  best  brands  of  English  tinned 
brawn  are  very  good.  The  mould 
may  be  hired,  and  a dish  almost  equal 
to  a Boak’s  Head  proper  may  be  had 
at  a comparatively  small  cost.  Boar’s 
Heads  with  Truffles  range  from 
about  18s.  to  £2  or  £3  each. 

Boar’s  Heads  with  Pistachios  are 
rather  cheaper. 

To  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  recipe,  either  pistachios  or 
truffles  may  be  added.  [See  ako 
Forcemeats  and  Sausages.) 


SALTED  MEATS. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CURING  AND  PICKLING. 

Although  directions  are  given  for  salting  various  joints  under  their 
respective  headings,  and  a list  of  pickles  suitable  for  meats  of  all  sorts  is 
also  inserted,  nevertheless  it  may  be  useful  to  give  in  a concise  form, 
general  hints  for  the  process.  Meat  for  saltingf  should  be  fresh.  A piece 
should  not  be  bought  or  ordered  haphazard  from  the  butcher,  unless  it  is 
ascertained  how  long  it  has  been  killed;  for  while  quite  fresh,  the  kernels, 
siuews  and  pipes  should  be  taken  away,  and  any  blood  and  moisture 
removed.  Not  a trace  of  anything  likely  to  favour  decomposition  must 
remain.  Then,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  the  meat  may  be  hung  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  it  must  not  get  the  least  dry  or  tainted.  In  warm  weather 
it  must  not  hang ; but  really  hot,  and  very  cold,  ^osty  weather,  are  alike 
unfavourable  for  salting  meat. 

The  great  art  of  salting  consists  in  rubbing  the  brine  equally  and 
thoroughly  into  every  part  of  the  meat ; between  the  muscles,  under  the 
flaps,  into  any  holes  made  by  the  butcher’s  skewers,  or  from  which 
kernels  were  taken;  indeed,  holes  should  be  filled  up  with  salt.  The 
meat  must  be  examined  often,  and  should  mouldiuess  appear,  that  part 
must  be  cut  off,  and  fresh  salt  applied. 

Meat  which  is  slimy,  or  has  much  blood  about  it,  should  be  rubbed 
with  dry,  warm  salt,  and  left  to  drain  well  before  it  is  put  into  the  brine, 
or  before  the  dry  salt,  &c.,  which  form  the  pickle,  are  put  on  it.  Many 
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people  omit  the  sugar  in  “ pickle,”  both  '*  dry  ” and  “ wet,”  altliough  it  is 
a well-known  powerful  antiseptic,  and  gives  mellowness  to  the  meat.  No 
doubt  in  days  gone  by,  its  omission  was  due  mostly  to  its  high  price. 
Now  this  drawback  is  removed.  Many  authorities  on  the  cuisine  assert 
that  the  sugar  should  be  at  least  a third  the  weight  of  the  salt ; others 
give  a larger  proportion  ; in  a few  cases,  the  sugar  exceeds  the  weight  of 
the  salt.  This  is,  however,  .seldom  necessary. 

The  quality  of  the  salt  is  important.  Bay  salt  is  rather  more 
expensive  than  common  salt,  but  gives  a liner  tlavour.  Saltpetre  gives  a 
good  colour,  but  hardens  the  moat ; it  should,  therefore,  be  used  in  small 
pro])ortions  only.  When  a .savoury  flavour  is  liked,  a minced  onion  can 
be  put  with  the  pickle,  and  some  herbs  in  powder  are  much  liked  by 
many. 

As  to  the  res))ective  merits  of  dry  and  wet  pickle,  there  is  something  to 
i)e  said  for  and  against  both.  When  salted  dry,  meat  has  a better  flavour, 
but  it  is  rather  more  trouble  to  rub  and  turn,  and  loses  in  weight.  When 
immersed  in  brine,  by  the  wet  process,  meat  gains  in  weight,  and  is  said 
to  keep  longer;  but  there  is  the  trouble  of  boiling  the  brine  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is,  however,  cheaper  than  the  dry  salting,  and  is  useful 
when  large  quantities  of  meat  are  being  dealt  with.  It  can  bo  boiled  up 
and  used  again,  if  more  salt  bo  added,  and  it  is  carefully  skimmed;  the 
portion  which  would  cause  it  to  spoil,  will  rise  in  scum,  and  must  be 
removed.  The  meat  must  be  kept  well  under  the  brine  ; to  ensure  immer- 
sion a board  may  be  laid  u2)on  it.  The  j)ickling  tub,  or  2)an,  must  be  dry 
and  sweet  at  the  time  of  using.  If  a tub,  wo  advise  that  it  be  occasionally 
rinsed  with  a weak  solution  of  2)ermanganate  of  potash,  and  dried  in 
the  air. 

The  time  for  keeijing  meat  in  brine  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
degree  of  saltness  required,  and  its  kind  and  weight.  Beef — particu- 
larly lean  beef — absorbs  salt  more  quickly  than  pork ; if  apiece  of  each 
kind,  equal  in  Weight,  were  put  in  the  same  brine,  the  beef  might  be  ready 
in  a week,  while  the  i)ork  might  be  left  twice  or  thrice  as  long,  and  not  be 
too  salt.  Pork  is  made  more  digestible  by  salting ; many  can  eat  jhckled 
jjork  or  bacon  who  cannot  j)artake  of  fresh  j)ork.  Beef,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  less  digestible  and  nonrishing  when  salted,  because  a good  deal 
of  the  nourishing  jjrojierties  ai’e  drawn  from  the  lean  by  the  salt ; there- 
fore, although  cured  meat  is  much  liked  by  many,  and  is  useful  when  fresh 
meat  is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  should  oidy  be  eaten  occasionally  by  those 
who  have  anqde  facilities  for  obtaining  fresh  meat. 

Pickle,  No.  1. — Required  : a ijound  each  of  common  salt,  bay  salt,  and 
brown  sugar,  an  ounce  each  of  ground  cloA^es,  allspice,  and  nutmeg,  and 
two  ounces  of  saltjietre. 

Reduce  the  salt  to  powder ; set  it  near  the  fire  to  become  hot ; add 
all  the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  make  them  warm.  Give  a piece  of 
meat  of  twenty  pounds  or  so,  twenty  minutes’  rubbing,  then  strew  the  salt, 
&c.,  all  over  it.  For  small  jjieces,  reduce  the  jiroportions,  and  rub  for  a 
shorter  time.  This  will  ju’oduce  a very  high  flavour. 

No.  2. — Required  : half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  four  ounces  of  common 
salt,  six  ounces  of  sugar  or  treacle,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre^and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  black  pejijier. 
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Mix  all  ill  tlie  dry  state,  then  warm  and  use  as  above.  Meat  cured 
with  this  will  be  very  nice  and  mellow.  Tlie  proportions  are  right  for  a 
piece  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  such  as  brisket  or  flank. 

No.  3. — Make  this  as  above,  but  use  common  salt  instead  of  bay  salt, 
and  increase  the  sugar  or  treacle  by  two  ounces. 

No.  4.— Required ; twelve  ounces  of  bay  salt  and  sugar,  a small  tea- 
spoonful each  of  pepper  and  mixed  spice,  half  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
herbs,  a large  onion,  chopped,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne.  Mix  as  directed 
above.  Meat  cured  with  this  will  be  tender,  but  not  highly  coloured,  no 
saltpetre  being  used. 

No.  5. — This  is  called  Hamburg  Pickle.  Required : a gallon  of 
water,  a pound  and  a half  of  bay  salt,  a pound  of  sugar  (the  coarsest 
brown),  an  ounce  of  bruised  black  peppercorns,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
saltpetre. 

Boil  altogether  for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim  well.  Pour  it  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  leave  until  cold.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  meat. 

No.  6. — This  is  for  Dutch,  or  Hung  Beef.  Required  : two  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
black  pepj)er,  a saltspoonful  of  ground  mace,  and  a pound  of  treacle. 

Mix  the  dry  materials  ; warm  the  treacle,  and  mix  with  the  rest,  then 
use  the  same  as  an  ordinary  dry  pickle. 

No.  7. — Required  : a pound  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  three  quarts  of  watei\  This  is  cheap  and  quickly  made. 
Boil  and  use  as  directed  in  No.  5.  Pork  is  very  good  when  pickled  in 
this.  The  same  quantity  of  salt,  &c.,  will  do  for  a gallon  of  water,  if  not 
to  be  kept  for  long ; and  the  above  proportion  of  sugar  can  be  made  to  serve 
for  twice  the  weight  of  salt  and  twice  the  measure  of  water,  but  the  saltpetre 
should  be  proportionately  increased. 


Bacon,  to  Cut  up  a Fig  for. 

— In  a pig  of  fair  size,  the  chine, 
which  is  excellent  for  roasting  or 
boiling,  is  cut  from  between 
the  sides  or  'flitches  as  shown 
in  the  diagram  ; but  if  the  pig 
is  small  the  flitches  should  be 
divided  down  the  chine.  The 
shoulders  may  be  left  attached 
to  the  sides,  or  separated,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pig. 

The  legs  are  made  into  hams, 
and  the  sides  form  what  is 
bacon  proper.  The  head  may 
be  served  in  various  ways.  If 
divided,  the  halves  are  called 
cheeks ; or,  if  again  cut 
through,  the  top  part  is  termed  eye 
piece,  and  the  lower  one  chap,  or 
chawl.  These  are  generally  salted  and 
boiled,  The  jpuep  fat  is  mad§  ijito 


Laud.  The  trimmings  are  converted 
into  Sausages,  Pies,  &c.  {See  recipes 
for  Buawn,  Ears,  Feet,  &c.) 


Bacon,  to  Choose.  — Where 
much  is  consumed,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  family,  it  is  most  economical  to 
buy  a whole  side.  The  fore-end 


A The  Chine.  b The  Head.  c The  Leg. 

D The  Flitch.  e Tlie  Shoulder. 
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should  then  be  cooked  first.  In  jiur- 
cliiisiu'j’  a jiicce,  its  goodness  can  bo 
guaranteed  if  the  fat  has  a clear, 
{)iiiky  look  ; should  it  look  rancid  and 
yellow,  or  have  streaks  of  yellow  in  it, 
and  the  salt  be  crusted  on  the  lean, 
roji^ct  it ; nothing  will  make  it  palat- 
able, though  it  might  be  eatable.  For 
frying  or  broiling,  streaky  bacon  is 
best,  and  is  generally  preferred  in  the 
case  of  home-cured  bacon ; but  from 
AViltshire  bacon,  the  loin  is  much 
liked.  For  boiling,  the  shoulder,  any 
j)art,  will  ho  found  e.xcelleiit,  and  is 
lower  in  price  th  in  the  streak}’.  For 
ordinary  unsmoked  bacon,  the  jirice  is 
from  (id.  or  7d.  for  American  “ belly 
drafts,”  to  8(1.  or  9d.  for  best  homo 
cured;  the  latter  may  reach  lOd.  per 
jiound. 

Bacon,  to  Cure  and  Keep 
free  from  Rust  (Cobhett’s  Rech'e)  . 
— William  Cobhett,  in  his  “ Rural 
Economj’,”  gives  the  following  method 
of  curing  bacon.  Practical  persons 
highly  recommend  it : — Take  two  sides 
or  ditches  of  bacon,  rub  the  insides 
with  salt,  then  place  one  on  the  other, 
the  flesh  side  uppermost,  in  a salting- 
trough  which  has  a gutter  round  its 
edges  to  drain  away  the  brine  ; for  to 
have  sweet  and  fine  bacon  the  ditches 
must  not  be  sopping  in  brine,  which 
gives  it  the>'  objectionable  taste  that 
barrel  and  sea-pork  have.  Everyone 
knows  how  did'erent  is  the  ta.ste  of 
fresh  dry  salt  from  that  of  salt  in  a 
dissolved  state ; therefore,  change  the 
salt  often — once  m four  or  five  days  — 
let  it  melt  and  sink  in,  but  not  lie  too 
long ; change  the  ditches  every  ton 
days ; put  that  at  bottom  which  was 
first  on  the  top.  This  mode  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more  in  salt  than  the  sopping 
mode,  but  without  it  the  bacon  will 
not  be  so  sweet  and  fine,  nor  keep  so 
well.  The  time  required  in  making 
the  ditches  sufficiently  salt  depends  on 
circumstances.  It  takes  a longer  time 
for  a thick  than  a thin  ditch,  and  longer 
in  dry  than  in  damp  weather,  or  in  a 
dr}-  than  in  a damp  place  ; but  for  the 
flitches  of  a hog  of  seven  or  eight 


stones,  in  weather  not  very  dry  or 
damp,  about  si.x  weeks  may  do  ; and  as 
the  flitches  should  be  fat,  it  receives 
little  injury  from  over-salting. 

Bacon,  to  Cure  (No.  2)  — For  a 
mndium-sizod  pig,  take  a pound  and  a 
half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  same  weight 
of  common  salt  and  bay  salt,  and  six 
ounces  of  saltpetre ; mix  them  and 
set  aside.  Sprinkle  the  ditches  with 
salt,  and  let  the  blood  drain  off  ; then 
pound  the  mixture  after  warming  it, 
and  rub  it  into  the  meat ; turn  it  daily 
for  a month,  and  give  it  at  the  same 
time  a good  rub  ; then  hang  it  to  diy. 
This  is  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour.  It 
may  bo  smoked  if  liked,  and  will  then 
resemble  Wiltshire  bacon.  If  not 
smoked,  coat  the  bacon  with  malt  dust 
before  hanging  it  to  dry. 

This  method  has  been  followed  with 
success  for  many  years  at  a farm  in  the 
Jlidlands.  It  is  important  that  if  no 
salting  trough  be  handy,  the  bacon  be 
so  laid  that  the  brine  is  retained  as  it 
runs  off  the  bacon,  that  it  may  be  used 
again — that  is,  it  should  be  poured 
over  the  bacon  each  day  when  it  is 
rubbed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  curing, 
some  more  salt  may  be  warmed,  and 
put  on  the  bacon ; and  if  bay  salt  is 
not  to  be  had  in  the  first  instance, 
three  pounds  of  common  salt  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  purpose,  instead  of 
a pound  and  a half  of  each  kind  ; but 
bay  salt  is  much  the  better. 

Bacon,  to  Cure  and  Roll.— 

After  the  hams  have  been  removed 
from  the  bacon,  it  must  be  boned  after 
the  chine  has  been  removed.  The 
bones  can  then  be  taken  out  easily 
with  care.  Weigh  the  bacon,  one  or 
two  sides  as  required,  and  for  every 
seven  pounds  allow  the  following  in- 
gredients : — four  ounces  of  coarse 
sugar,  four  ounces  of  salt,  half  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pint  of 
white  vinegar. 

Warm  the  dry  materials,  and  rub 
the  meat  well,  particularly  on  the  flesh 
side;  then  lay  it  in  a pickling  pan, 
rind  down,  and  leave  it  for  four  days. 
The  vinegar  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
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the  bacon  left  for  .twenty-four  days 
more.  It  must  be  turned  daily.  Then 
take  it  up  and  let  it  drain  for  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  hours  ; press  it  as  flat  as 
possible  and  roll  it  very  tightly,  rind 
outside  ; tie  it  with  strong  string,  and 
hang  it  to  dry  in  the  usual  way. 

Bacon  in  Batter.— Required : 
two  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk,  three 
ounces  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  enough 
powdered  herbs  and  pepper  mixed  to 
cover  a threepenny  piece,  a small 
onion,  scalded  and  chopped,  and  four 
to  six  ounces  of  raw  bacon,  or  salt 
pork,  cooked.  Cost,  8d.  to  lOd. 

Grease  a shallow  baking-tin  with 
some  bacon  fat ; dredge  it  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  shake  out  all  the  loose 
ones ; cut  the  bacon  up  in  dice,  and 
put  in  the  tin,  then  make  a batter  of 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  adding  the 
whites  of  eggs  last ; pour  this  over 
the  bacon.  Bake  in  a sharp  oven  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so ; the  surface 
should  be  brown.  Cut  in  squares,  and 
serve  on  a hot  dish. 

If  a shallow  dish  is  not  handy,  a 
deep  one  must  be  used  ; then  an  ounce 
and  a half  more  flour  will  be  wanted, 
and  longer  time  for  the  baking ; but 
this  is  not  nearly  so  nice  as  the  first 
recipe. 

Bacon  and  Beans. — Required  : 
a pound  of  small,  white  haricots,  sea- 
soning, stock,  and  half  a pound  of 
bacon.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Boil  the  beans  in  the  usual  way  ; do 
not  drain  them,  but  let  them  absorb  all 
the  liquor  ; then  turn  them  into  a deep 
dish  for  serving,  and  pour  over  half  a 
pint  of  any  plain  stock,  thickened,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut 
the  bacon  in  slices ; it  can  be  boiled 
or  cooked  in  any  other  way ; lay  it  round 
the  beans,  and  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley.  Stick  some  sippets  of  toast 
here  and  there,  and  serve  hot. 

The  other  varieties  of  haricots  can 
be  served  in  like  manner  ; lentils  serve 
the  same  purpose  ; and  in  place  of  the 
thickened  stock,  many  sauces  are 
equally  suitable  and  will  furnish 
variety.  It  should  be  remembered  that 


bacon,  or  fat  meat,  is  a suitable  accom- 
jjaniment  to  pulse,  as  the  element 
lacking  in  beans,  &c.,  is  thereby 
furnished. 

Bacon,  to  Boil.^ — The  more 
highly  dried  the  bacon,  the  more  soak- 
ing it  needs,  and  the  longer  must  it 
cook  in  order  to  soften  the  lean.  If, 
after  washing  and  brushing,  any  rusty 
parts  remain,  they  must  be  cut  care- 
fully away ; but  it  should  not  be  cut 
unless  really  necessary.  Bacon  which 
is  only  moderately  dried  may  be 
cooked  after  very  little  soaking ; 
while  new  bacon  can  be  put  on  as  it 
is,  supposing  the  cut  to  be  from  the 
back  ; but  it  is  always  well  to  soak  the 
shoulder,  particularly  the  part  known 
as  the  “fore-hock,”  or  “fore-end.”  In 
soaking,  tepid  water  at  the  first  will 
be  found  to  soften  the  meat  better 
than  cold  water  ; the  latter  should  be 
used  later.  Both  need  renewal.  Put 
the  bacon  on  in  cold  water,  if  old  and 
well  dried ; mild  cured,  new  bacon,  can 
go  in  tepid  water  (shoulders  excepted) ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  skim  often,  then 
cook  slowly  to  the  end.  The  time 
varies  greatly ; a couple  of  pounds  may 
take  an  hour  and  a half  or  more,  or 
may  be  done  in  rather  more  than  an 
hour  if  thin  and  new ; while  a thick 
piece  of  a ijound  only,  if  dry  and  hard, 
might  require  even  longer,  owing  to 
its  condition.  Good  bacon  should 
swell  and  plump ; and  it  should  be 
done  enough  lor  the  skin  to  come  oif 
easily,  but  not  long  enough  for  the 
lean  to  fall  ajrart  in  strings  when  cut ; 
that  is  a proof  that  it  is  overcooked 
and  has  lost  much  flavour.  It  shoidd 
be  tender,  but  should  hold  together  in 
a compact  slice. 

Bacon,  Smoked,  to  Boil.— 

Wiltshire,  Cumberland,  and  Ireland, 
all  send  large  supplies  of  smoked  bacon 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
best  brands  of  either,  almost  any  part 
may  be  boiled  without  ' soaking, 
shoulders  excepted.  The  rolled 
smoked  bacon  is  very  nice,  and  con- 
venient for  boiling ; it  may  be  carved 
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80  easily.  Some  of  it  is  ver)'  little 
inferior  to  ham.  It  shotild  be  put  on 
in  cold  water.  The  thin  streaky  parts 
of  the  best  Wiltshire  bacon  need  no 
soaking,  but  long  boiling,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  rind,  or  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  remove.  The  loin  is 
excellent  boiled ; the  fact  of  its  being 
cured  with  the  bones  in,  making  it  so 
sweet  and  full  of  flavour. 

Some  of  the  recipes  for  savoury  rice 
may  be  followed  with  success,  when  an 
adjunct  to  a di.sh  of  hot  boiled  bacon 
is  wanted.  Vegetables  may  be  served 
also  if  liked  ; peas  will  be  sure  of  find- 
ing favour ; while  those  who  may  try 
any  of  the  spiced  fruits  and  sweet 
pickles  in  a later  chapter,  might  servo 
any  of  them,  side  by  side  with  a salad, 
as  an  accephible  novelty  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  Such  would  be  found  a 
welcome  change  from  a jjlain  joint  in 
many  houses. 

The  cost  varies  from  about  7d.  to 
lOd.  per  pound,  according  to  (juality 
and  the  part.  The  loin  is  always 
more  than  the  streaky.  Rolled  bacon 
is  cheaper. 

Bacon,  to  Pry. — See  that  the  pan 
is  clean,  and  then  lay  in  the  slices, 
thinly  cut,  evenly  and  carefully 
trimmed.  Turn  over,  and  cook  until 
rather  crisp  and  a delicate  brown.  To 
know  when  done,  see  that  the  fat  has 
lost  its  raw  look  in  eveiy  part.  If  it 
is  not  desired  to  crisp  the  bacon,  a 
little  fat  should  be  melted  in  the  pan 
to  start  with  ; this  must  not  get  very 
hot ; the  bacon  should  be  turned  as 
before,  and  in  this  way  may  be  fried 
without  gaining  colour  to  any  e.xtent. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
reiuired  must  be  a guide  as  to  which 
method  should  be  adopted.  For  curled 
bacon,  cut  it  thinly,  and  fasten  it  with 
tiny  skewers,  then  fry  it  crisply. 
This  is  also  called  “rolled  bacon.” 
Another  way  consists  in  taking  off 
the  edge  on  one  side,  leaving  the  rind 
on ; this,  however,  is  not  so  good,  as 
it  onlj'  curls  partially,  and  for  garnish- 
ing purposes  the  first-named  mode  is 
the  ope  to  follow, 


Bacon  which  is  somewhat  over-dried 
may  be  put  in  warm  water  for  a short 
time,  and  dried  before  frying.  It  will 
then  be  soft ; it  will  not  crisp  or 
brown,  but  many  will  find  it  more 
agreeable. 

Bacon,  to  Grill. — There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  excellence  of  a slice 
of  good  bacon  when  nicely  grilled,  and 
there  is  no  questioning  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  method,  the  fat  being 
literally  in  the  fire.  It  should  be  cut 
thinly  and  trimmed  both  sides,  then 
turned  often  until  done  through,  and  a 
delicate  brown.  Time,  a few  minutes. 

Bacon  Olives. — Required  : half 
a pound  of  bacon,  raw,  cold  meat, 
bread,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Cut  the  bacon  thinl)',  remove  the 
rind,  and  lay  a bit  of  stuffing  on  each 
slice,  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
crumbs  and  any  sort  of  cold  meat 
finely  chojjpet^,  and  seasoning  them 
with  herbs  and  pepper.  A little  milk 
or  stock  can  be  used  to  moisten  this. 
Roll  up  the  slices  and  tie  them,  or  put 
a little  skewer  through,  then  cook  in 
the  Dutch  oven  or  frying-pan,  until 
the  bacon  is  done.  Remove  the  string, 
and  dish  on  a strip  of  toast. 

Ham  can  be  used  in  the  same  waj^, 
and  game  or  poultry  put  in  instead  of 
the  meat.  Slices  of  cold  boiled  pork 
are  equally  appetising  so  cooked,  and 
the  appearance  is  improved  by  dredg- 
ing the  olives  with  raspings  before 
serving. 

Bacon  and  Peas.  — Peas-pud- 
ding,  or  a puree  of  peas  can  be  served 
with  bacon,  j ust  as  it  is  with  pickled 
pork ; and  if  the  peas  be  surrounded 
by  stewed  or  baked  tomatoes,  the  dish 
will  be  found  very  agreeable  and 
wholesome.  Instead  of  tomatoes, 
onions  can  be  served ; they  furnish  a 
pleasant  change. 

Bacon  and  Potatoes.— Re- 

quiicd  : half  a pound  of  bacon,  raw,  a 
pound  or  more  of  potatoes  parboiled, 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  ftbout  7d. ; 
more  if  with  sauce. 
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Grease  a pie-dish,  put  in  a layer  of 
the  potatoes  sliced,  then  a sprinkling  of 
siilt  and  pepper,  chopped  onion,  and 
powdered  sage  or  other  herbs ; then  a 
few  thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  so  on 
until  used  up,  the  top  layer  being- 
potatoes.  Put  some  bread-crumbs  and 
more  of  the  seasoning  over  all,  with  a 
little  bacon  fat  or  dripping,  and  bake 
for  twenty  minutes  or  rather  more ; 
then  turn  out,  or  serve  in  the  dish, 
with  or  without  gravy.  Gravy  for 
Hashes  or  Stews  is  suitable,  or  a 
sauce  of  onions  or  celery  is  an  excellent 
accompaniment. 

Bacon  and  Potatoes  with 
Cheese.  (See  recipe  for  Potatoes 
■WITH  Cheese.) — Prepare  a pie-dish  as 
for  that,  and  line  with  the  mashed 
potatoes,  then  fill  up  with  sliced  bacon, 
very  thinly  cut,  and  potatoes ; the 
latter  fonning  the  top  layer.  Dredge 
with  crumbs,  and  put  a few  bits  of 
butter  over.  Bake  until  brown  ; then 
turn  out,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  is  cheap  and  nourishing,  and  very 
tasty  when  served  plainly ; but  much 
better  with  half  a pint  of  cheese  sauce 
poured  over  it  (see  recipe  in  Hot 
Sauces)  . 

Bacon,  previously  boiled,  answers  for 
this  dish. 

Bacon,  to  Toast.— An  ordinary 
broiler  can  be  used,  or  a good-sized 
toasting-fork  does  very  well.  In  the 
latter  case,  something  should  be  put 
under  to  catch  the  fat ; a slice  of  bread 
is  relished  by  many  after  it  has  be- 
come soaked  with  the  fat.  The  bacon 
should  be  treated  as  described  above ; 
the  slices  being  even  in  thickness.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  leaner 
the  bacon  the  slower  must  be  the  cook- 
ing, and  only  bacon  of  good  quality  is 
nice  when  cooked  by  anj'  of  these  qiiick 
methods.  If  it  is  dry  and  hard,  it  is 
far  wiser  to  reserve  it  for  boiling  and 
steaming,  that  it  may  be  improved  and 
softened  by  the  preliminary  soaking. 
(See  Ham,  to  Steam.) 

Beef,  Collared. — A very  cheap 
dish  may  be  had  from  the  neck. 


usually  called  clod,  or  sticking.  It 
should  be  cut  into  shape  before  salting, 
so-  that  it  may  be  compactly  rolled. 
The  pickle  No.  1 is  one  of  the  best. 
For  six  pounds  of  meat,  rub  and  turn 
it  daily  for  a fortnight  or  so*  wash 
and  prepare  it  by  tying  as  usual ; then 
boil  about  three  and  a half  to  four  hours. 
If  no  collaring-tin  is  handy,  leave  the 
meat,  tied  up,  with  a plate  and  weights 
on  the  top  of  it,  until  quite  cold  and 
firm.  This  part  is  not  very  highly 
flavoured,  and  is  rather  coarse  and 
stringy,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
extreme  tenderness  if  slowly  cooked', 
and,  by  pickling  as  above,  flavour  is 
given  to  it.  The  part  next  the  head 
should  be  cut  off  ; it  will  make  a nice 
stew  while  fresh.  Cost,  about  5d.  or 
6d.  per  pound. 

Use  a third  the  quantity  of  pickling 
ingredients  given  in  the  recipe. 

Beef,  Collared,  Superior.— 

Choose  flank  or  brisket,  from  prime 
meat.  Remove  bones,  gristle,  and 


Fig.  94.— Collared  Beep. 


coarse  inside  skin ; then  pickle  as 
above  directed ; or  use  No.  4 for  a 
still  more  highly-flavoured  dish.  A 
piece  of  eight  pounds  or  more  may  be 
left  for  a fortnight  to  three  weeks.  For 
a plain,  family  dish,  garnish  with 
parsley  or  watercress.  Or  glaze  the 
meat  (aspic  may  be  used  insteacl) ; put 
some  salad  about  the  dish,  with  scraped 
horse-radish,  cut  lemons,  and  beet-root. 
Cost,  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 

This  is  easily  carved.  The  knife 
must  be  sharp,  and  the  slices  evenly 
and  thinl}'  cut,  horizontally. 
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Beef,  Dutch,  or  Hung.— 

Round  or  rump  is  used  for  tins  (-ice 
riuKi.E  No.  G,  p.  3G‘J).  Before  using 
it,  rub  tlie  meat  over  with  a handful 
of  coarse'  sugar.  Twenty  pounds  or 
more  of  meat  should  be  left  for  about 
three  weeks  in  pickle,  then  smoked ; 
or  tlie  meat  may  bo  cooked  in  weak 
stock  and  pressed,  then  s(u  ved  cold.  It 
is  used  mostlj'  for  heiglitening  tbe 
llavour  of  gravies  or  .siiuees,  a little 
piece  being  cut  olf  as  wanted.  Cost, 
about  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Beef  Ham. — Take  the  silver-side 
of  a round  of  beef,  tben  rub  it  in 
every  part  with  a handful  of  brown 
sugar  warmed  in  the  oven.  Leave  it 
for  a couple  of  days,  this  will  mellow 
it.  Tlien  wipe  it,  and  rub  it  with  half 
a pound  of  bay  salt  and  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre  mixed  together  thoroughly. 
Leave  it  for  fourteen  to  eigliteen  days, 
according  to  its  weight,  rul)bing  daily. 
If  liked,  it  can  be  smoked;  or  a very 
excellent  flavour  may  be  given  to  it 
b\'  blending  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  each  of  ground  cloves 
and  nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  crushed 
juniper  berries,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
white  pepper,  with  the  salt,  &c.  Sup- 
posing this  is  to  be  boiled  whole,  roll 
it  tightly  in  a cloth,  and  put  some 
weights  on  it.  Then,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  put  it  on  in  plenty  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  slowly  ; keep  it  in  the 
cloth,  and  press  again  until  cold. 

If  not  to  be  cooked  whole,  this  must 
be  hung  up  after  smoking ; it  can 
then  be  cut  in  slices,  and  cooked  like 
ham  ; or  it  may  be  boiled,  but  will  re- 
quire soaking  for  a short  time.  Or  it 
may  be  served  in  chips  {see  Beef, 
Smoked,  Ameuican). 

Beef,  Hamburg.  (See  Pickle 
No.  .5,  p.  369.) — Make  enough  to  cover 
the  meat ; it  may  be  ribs,  round,  or 
any  part  preferred.  Leave  it  for  a 
fortnight,  then  smoke  it.  It  may  be 
boiled,  and  is  used  for  salads  some- 
times. Cost,  variable. 

Beef,  Hunters’. — Required:  a 
nice  round  of  beef,  twenty-five  pounds 


or  so.  Salt  it  by  the  directions  given  in 
Pickle  No.  1 (page  368),  giving  it  throe 
weeks,  and  rubbing  and  turning  daily. 
Wash  it  from  the  pickle,  and  put  a band- 
age of  strong  calico  round  it  to  keep  it 
in  shape,  then  lay  it  in  a baking-pan 
with  half  a jiint  of  stock  ; put  some 
suet  in  shivds  over  the  meat,  then 
eover  with  a flour  and  water  pa.ste 
and  a greased  paper  over.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  allowing  about  twenty- 
five  minutes  per  pound.  The  stock  must 
bo  replenished  if  required.  Remove 
the  bandage  when  the  meat  is  quite 
cold,  also  the  paper  and  paste.  Take 
care  that  the  suet  is  quite  sweet.  Cost, 
8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

This  is  a good,  substantial  dish  fora 
hunt  breakfast,  or  for  luncheon  for 
large  parties,  Ac.  To  serve  it,  put  in 
some  ornament'd  skewers,  and  glaze 
the  meat ; garnish  with  plenty  of 
jiarsley  and  scraped  horse-radish  {see 
also  Salads). 

For  small  families  any  piece  of  beef, 
aitchbone  for  example,  suited  to  their 
requirements,  may  be  cured  and 
cooked  in  this  wa'V',  and  very  good  it 
will  be  found.  Unfortunately,  many 
begrudge  the  little  trouble  involved  in 
this  mode  of  cooking,  but  the  flavour 
and  tenderness  of  the  meat  will  repay 
anyone  who  may  try  it. 

Beef,  Biound  of.  Spiced.— Pre- 
pare a pickle  by  the  directions  given  in 
PickleNo.  4 (page 369), butforcightecn 
to  twenty  pounds  of  meat,  use  double 
the  quantity  of  each  ingredient.  Rub 
and  turn  the  meat  daily,  or  twice  dailj', 
for  a fortnight.  The  lean  is  the  part 
to  rub  most.  When  ready  to  cook, 
wash  and  dry  the  meat,  and  cook  as 
directed  for  Hcnters’  Beef,  allowing 
at  least  thirty  minutes  per  pound.  If 
that  way  of  cooking  is  not  convenient, 
put  it  in  an  iron  boiling  pot,  with 
some  sliced  vegetables,  and  enough 
weak  stock  to  cover  it — that  from  any 
fre.sh  boiled  meat  will  do— and  cook 
gently  for  the  time  specified.  The 
liqiud  must  scarcely  bubble,  or  the 
meat  will  be  hard.  The  liquid  must 
1 be  renewed  as  required.  Turn  aD  out 
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into  a pan,  and  remove  the  meat  when 
cool.  Finish  off  with  a garnish  of 
parsley  and  horse-radish,  or  the  meat 
may  be  glazed,  or  brushed  over  with 
aspic.  (6'ee  also  Tonoues.)  Cost,  as 
above. 

To  carve  this  a sharp  thin  knife  is 
wanted,  such  as  are  used  in  “ham  and 
beef”  shops.  Any  unequal  projections 
should  be  cut  off,  then  slices  taken 
horizontal!}';  They  are  usually  pre- 
ferred thin.  The  top  slice  may  be 
divided  at  the  family  table.  In  res- 
taurants and  hotels  it  is  i)ut  aside,  not 
given  to  customers.  By  the  same  rule 
it  should  not  be  given  to  a guest  at 
one’s  own  table. 

Beef,  Salted  Quickly.— This 
dish  is  only  just  removed  from  a joint 
in  the  fresh  state,  but  it  is  very  tasty, 
and  many  will  like  it  better  than  meat 
which  has  been  salted  fully.  For  six 
pounds  of  beef,  from  the  brisket,  or 
any  other  boiling  part,  put  on  a j)late 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  peq>per,  and 
a good  pinch  of  mixed  spice ; warm 
the  mixture,  and  rub  the  meat  for  ten 
minutes.  Leave  it  for  an  hour,  and 
rub  again  well ; repeat  a few  times, 
then  let  it  lie  all  night.  When  ready 
to  cook,  rinse  the  meat,  and  put  in  a 
saucepan  of  tepid  water ; biing  slowly 
to  the  boil,  and  skim  well.  Allow 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour  per 
pound.  If  brisket,  tie  it  across  with 
tape  a few  times  to  keep  its  shape. 
An  hour  or  rather  more  before  dishing, 
put  some  young  carrots  in  the  same 
pan,  together  with  some  little  dump- 
lings, marrow  or  suet  {see  Puddings). 
Serve  the  meat  with  the  carrots  and 
dumplings  round,  and  some  of  the 
liquor,  flavoured  and  thickened  for 
gravy.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

This  will  make  a nice  breakfast- 
dish  when  cold.  A bullock’s  tongue 
can  be  prepared  and  served  in  j ust  the 
same  way.  Treacle  may  be  used  in 
place  of  sugar,  and  other  spices  may  be 
added.  For  large  pieces  of  meat,  the 
quantities  of  salt,  &c.,  must  be  increased 
in  proportion. 


Beef,  Smoked,  American.— 

A piece  of  beef  should  be  kept  in  brine 
for  ten  to  twenty  days,  according  to 
its  size,  then  hung  in  the.  chimney, 
over  a sawdust  fire,  for  a fortnight  or 
more.  It  must  then  be  rubbed  with 
black  pepper,  and  hung  in  a cool,  airy 
place.  When  once  it  has  been  cut,  the 
cut  part  must  be  wrapped  in  thick 
paper.  When  it  is  to  he  served,  pare 
the  outside  skin  off,  and  shave  the  meat 
into  thin  chips.  If  very  suit,  it  is  im- 
proved by  soaking  in  warm  water  for 
a few  minutes.  For  a pound  of  beef 
melt  a slice  of  butter  or  dripping  in  a 
frying-pan ; stir  in  the  heef,  after 
peppering  it  well,  and  when  it  begins 
to  “ fizz,”  shake  a half  tables2)oonful  of 
flour  over  it.  Then  pour  in  a little 
stock  or  gravy,  not  much  more  than  a 
gill;  when  the  sauce  is  thick,  serve 
very  hot.  Two  or  three  eggs  can  be 
beaten  up,  and  stirred  in  the  pan  with 
the  beef  and  gravy. 

The  beef  is  sometimes  cut  into 
chips,  and  served  without  further 
dressing. 

Either  of  the  pickles  given  will  do 
for  this,  but  Nos.  1,  2,  or  4 will.be 
most  suitable.  The  meat  may  either 
be  used  in  a week  or  two,  or  hung  like 
bacon  before  cutting. 

Brawn. — Eequired  ; a pig’s  head, 
of  about  five  pounds,  a pound  of  lean 
beef,  from  the  shin,  or  from  an  ox 
cheek,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d. 

Split  the  head,  take  the  brains  out, 
rub  it  with  salt,  and  leave  for  a day ; 
drain  it  well,  and  put  it  in  piickle 
No.  7,  with  the  beef,  just  enough  to 
cover  them.  Turn  daily  for  five  or  six 
days  ; then  wash  the  meat,  and  put  it  in 
a saucepan  with  a sliced  onion,  a bay 
leaf,  a sage  leaf,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and 
a dozen  black  peppercorns.  Cover 
with  cold  water,  and  boil  until  the 
bones  slip  from  the  meat ; skim  very 
often ; then  take  the  meat  up  and  cut 
it  in  little  squares  ; season  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  a good  pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  the  fourth  of  a small  nut- 
meg grated,  with  come  jiowdercd  herbs 
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if  likod.  Reduce  a little  of  the  liquor 
)jy  quick  boiling,  down  to  a gill ; mix 
this  witli  tlie  moat,  tlicn  j)\it  it  in  basins 
or  moulds,  and  leave  until  firm  and 
cold.  To  turn  it  out,  dij)  the  mould  in 
warm  water  (in  cold  weather  the  water 
must  be  hot),  then  dry  it ; put  the 
dish  on  the  top,  reverse  the  mould 
(luicldy,  and  the  brawn  will  slip 
out. 

If  the  stock  ho  diluted  with  fresh 
liquor  from  meat  that  has  not  been 
salted,  it  will  serve,  with  plenty  of 
vegetables  and  cereals,  for  thick  soup  of 
the  puree  kind  For  any  other  sort  it 
is  not  available.  The  tongue  must  bo 
skinned  before  it  is  cut  up.  If  liked,  it 
Ciin  be  kc2>t  for  a seixarato  dish. 

Brawn,  Ormskirk. — Required  : 
the  head,  ears,  and  feet  of  a small  pig, 
two  tongues  in  addition  to  the  one  in 
the  head,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  8d.  per  pound. 

See  Bu.vw.v  ; i)roceed  as  directed  ; lay 
all  the  meat  in  luckle  No.  2;  turn  it 
daily  for  five  days,  then  rinse  and  dr)' 
the  meat,  and  boil  until  all  the  bones 
slip  out.  The  eare  will  take  a long 
time.  Skin  the  tongues,  and  cut  all  up 
very  small ; season  with  black  pepper 
and  ground  nutmeg,  a little  sago  and 
salt ; a pinch  of  cayenne  improves  it. 
Reduce  the  liquor  to  a pint  or  so ; stir 
some  of  it  to  the  meat  in  a saucepan ; 
make  all  hot,  and  then  pour  into  moulds 
or  basins. 

Brawn,  Superior. — Required  : 
half  a pig’s  head,  two  feet,  two  sheep’s 
tongues,  and  a pound  of  streaky  jjork, 
belly-piece,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  8d.  i)er  pound. 

Pickle  the  meat  as  above,  then  put 
all  on  to  boil  with  a sliced  onion,  a 
carrot,  and  a bunch  of  herbs.  When 
the  hones  fall  out,  cut  it  up  as  above 
directed ; season  it  with  white  pepper, 
gTound  mace  and  cayenne  ; add  a little 
of  the  liquor,  and  salt  if  required.  Put 
it  in  a tin  mould,  or  collaring  tin  as 
shown  on  page  383,  and  leave  until 
firm  befoi'e  turning  out.  Keep  it  in  a 
cold  place ; it  cuts  so  much  firmer  and 
nicer. 


Chaps,  Bath. — The  excellence  of 
these  will  depend  very  much  upon  the 
amount  of  soaking  and  boiling  they  re- 
ceive. If  those  be  neglected,  the  meat 
will  bo  Iiard.  I’lenty  of  cold  water 
should  be  u.sed  for  the  washing  and 
soaking ; a small  brush  is  needed  to 
cleanse  the  chaj) ; let  it  remain  for  a 
night,  or  longer  if  very  dry.  Put  it 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water,  bring  gently 
to  the  boil,  skim  well,  and  boil  for  two 
to  three  hours.  In  this  instance,  a cer- 
tain time  for  a given  weight  mu.st  he 
considered  less  than  the  time  that  will 
bo  required  to  soften  the  meat ; i.e.  its 
dryness  plays  a prominent  part.  When 
done,  skin  it,  and  dredge  with  rasp- 
ings. Serve  hot  with  green  vegetables, 
or  cold  as  a breakfast  dish,  with  salad, 
&c.  After  dredging  this,  or  any 
similar  moat  with  rasjjings,  put  it  near 
the  fire  for  a minute  or  two.  Cost, 
about  8d.  per  j)ound. 

Ham,  to  Choose. — A ham  with 
short  bones  should  always  be  selected 
if  i)ossible.  To  know  if  good,  pass  a 
skewer  through  the  middle,  to  the 
bone,  and  also  at  the  knuckle ; if  it 
smells  sweet,  and  is  free  from  greasi- 
ness when  withdi-awn,  the  ham  is 
good.  Strong  odour  and  a greasy 
skewer  jn-ove  that  the  ham,  although 
it  may  not  be  actually  bad,  is  not 
first-rate,  or  even  good.  In  buying 
half  a ham,  notice  the  fat.  It  should 
not  be  yellow  and  rancid  looking,  or 
streaked  with  yellow.  It  should  be 
clear,  and  of  a pinkish  white.  The 
kind  of  ham  to  select  depends  as  much 
upon  the  jDOcket  as  the  taste  of  the 
purchaser.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
whether  to  serve  hot  with  vegetables, 
or  cold  as  a breakfast-dish,  the  small, 
sugar-cured  Canadian  are  very  good. 
They  are  low  in  price,  and  some  are 
almost  as  mild  in  flavour  as  a piece  of 
pickled  pork.  A good  home-cured 
ham,  well  matured,  is  not  easily 
beaten  in  point  of  flavour  ; such  are  not 
now  very  easily  procured,  for  naturally, 
owing  to  the  storage  required,  they 
cannot  compete  in  price  with  those 
above-named;  and,  therefore,  the 
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curing  of  them  is  said  not  to  pay. 
The  hams  of  Cumberland  and  York 
fetch  a high  price,  and  are  very 
delicious,  so  are  the  Wiltshire  smoked. 
Irish  hams  may  be  had  both  plain  and 
smoked ; some  of  the  best  are  quite 
equal  to  Wiltshire,  but  there  are 
several  qualities ; the  same  may  be 
said  of  Irish  bacon.  Cost,  from  7d.  to 
Is.  2d.  per  pound,  according  to  kind 
and  quality.  Average,  9d.  to  lOd. 

Ham,  Baked. — A baked  ham  is 
much  more  delicious  than  a boiled  one, 
and  -w'ill  keep  better.  Put  a ham  into 
plenty  of  cold  water  for  some  hours. 
If  very  hard  and  salt,  twenty-four 
hours  wiU  be  necessary ; for  an  ordinary 
mild-cured  ham,  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  is  sufficient.  W ash  it  in  lukewarm 
water,  trim  it  neatly,  and  cut  away  all 
the  rust}'  smoked  parts.  Cover  it  with 
a coarse  paste  ma.de  of  flour  and  water, 
and  take  care  to  leave  no  loophole 
through  which  the  gravy  can  escape. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Remove  the 
paste  and  skin  while  the  ham  is  still 
hot,  cover  it  with  raspings,  and  brown 
it  before  the  fire.  Time,  according  to 
the  size.  A ham  of  ten  pounds  will 
take  about  twenty  - five  to  thirty 
minutes  per  pound  if  thick,  while  a 
heavier  ham,  if  thin,  might  be  done  in 
the  same  time,  or  even  less.  The 
shape,  as  well  as  the  weight,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  age 
and  quality  play  no  smaU  part  in  the 
matter.  {See  Ham,  Boiled.) 

Ham,  Baked  (German  recipe). — 
After  removing  all  discoloured  parts  of 
a ham,  strew  over  it  a savoury  powder, 
made  by  mixing  a teaspoonful  of 
ground  cloves  with  the  same  measure 
of  pepper,  and  a good  tablespoonful  of 
finely-powdered  sage.  A flour  and 
water  paste,  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is 
next  put  over  it,  and  the  ham  baked  in 
a moderate  oven.  The  paste  is  re- 
moved while  the  ham  is  hot,  and  the 
ham  finished  off  by  glazing  and  gar- 
nishing. 

Note. — The  skin  is  to  be  removed 
before  baking. 


Ham,  Boiled. — Soak  the  ham  in 
several  lots  of  water.  If  very  hard 
and  salt,  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
will  be  required  ; if  not,  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours  will  suffice.  Lukewarm 
water  will  soften  it  more  quickly  than 
cold.  Scrub  it  well,  and  scrape  off  the 
rusty,  discoloured  parts,  but  do  not  cut 
the  skin  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Put  it 
into  the  kettle  with  plenty  of  cold 
water.  If  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
or  three  carrots,  and  a bay-leaf  are 
added,  the  flavour  will  be  improved. 
Let  it  be  brought  to  a boil  very  slowly, 
skim  it  carefully,  and  simmer  very 
gently  until  sufficiently  cooked.  If  it 
is  not  intended  to  be  kept  any  length 
of  time  and  still  not  to  be  cut  until 
cold,  it  may  be  left  in  the  water  for  an 
hour  after  it  is  done  enough  ; this  will 
improve  the  taste  of  the  ham,  but  it 
will  render  it  less  likely  to  keep.  Lift 
it  out  by  the  knuckle  to  avoid  sticking 
a fork  into  it.  Take  off  the  skin,  strew 
over  it  some  browned  crumbs  of  bread, 
roll  a frill  of  paper  round  the  knuckle, 
and  send  it  to  table  neatly  garnished. 
If  the  ham  is  to  be  glazed,  the  bread- 
raspings  must  be  omitted.  Preserve 
the  skin,  and  place  it  over  the  ham 
when  it  is  put  into  the  larder,  as  it  will 
keep  in  the  moisture.  Time,  for  a new 
ham,  about  twenty-five  minutes  per 
pound.  An  old  one  may  want  more 
than  thirty  minutes.  The  thickness 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

Ham,  Boiled  (Various  ways). — 
Wash  and  soak  the  ham,  add  to  the 
last  soaking  water  a gill  of  vinegar, 
and  put  in  the  water  for  boiling  a 
half-pint  of  vinegar,  and  an  equal 
measure  of  cider.  This  is  an  old 
recipe,  said  to  be  excellent.  After  the 
ham  has  been  strewn  with  raspings, 
set  it  in  the  oven  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Another  uay. — Put  in  the  water  for 
boiling  a small  quantity  of  ale ; this 
is  suited  to  highly-flavoured  hams,  for 
the  curing  of  which  treacle  has  been 
used. 

Another  way. — The  ham  is  to  be  tied 
in  a thin  cloth,  and  put  in  a pan  not 
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much  more  than  its  own  size,  then 
covered  with  three  parts  water  to  one 
part  cider  or  light  wine ; a morsel  of 
garlic,  a sliced  onion,  soTne  celery 
stalks,  and  a piece  of  carrot  should  be 
tied  in  a bag,  together  with  a leek  if 
obtainable,  aitd  boiled  with  the  rest. 
Boil,  then  .skin,  and  leave  the  ham 
until  cold  after  wiping  the  fat ; then 
glaze  it,  and  garnish  to  taste.  This 
recipe  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. 

Another,  similar  one,  directs  that 
the  ham  be  tied  round  with  a wisp  of 
new  hay  before  the  cloth  is  put  on  it. 

Another  way. — Boil  a ham  until 
nearly  done  ; skin  it,  and  pour  a glass 
of  sherry  over.  Put  it  to  the  fire, 
and  repeat  again  in  a few  minutes. 
Then  put  raspings  on,  and  serve  hot 
or  cold. 

Ham,  Broiled  or  Grilled. — 

A matured  ham  is  the  nicest,  but  it 
must  not  be  hard.  If  there  is  any  fear 
that  it  will  be,  soak  it  in  warm  milk 
or  water  for  a short  time.  The  slices 
must  be  even,  and  the  cooking  gi’adual, 
both  at  first  and  all  through.  The 
fierce  heat  necessary  for  the  closing  of 
the  pores  of  fresh  meat,  would  spoil 
salt  meat  of  any  sort.  Broiled  ham  is 
more  economical  than  grilled  ham.  If  a 
Dutch  oven  be  used,  some  cold  potatoes 
may  be  re-heated  in  the  bottom. 
They  wdll  absorb  the  dripping,  and 
are  generally  relished  for  breakfast. 
When  grilling  is  preferred,  wipe  the 
gridiron,  and  rub  the  bars  with  a bit 
of  fat  ham,  then  cook  gently  for  about 
eight  minutes. 

Ham,  Cured. — An  easy  method. 
The  pig  should  be  a year  old  at  least, 
and  killed  in  weather  neither  damp 
and  muggy,  nor  very  frosty.  The  ham 
should  hang  a day  after  it  is  cut  out, 
then  have  a sprinkling  of  salt,  and 
hang  for  another  day.  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  salt,  the  same  of  coarse  sugar, 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Lay  the 
ham,  rind  down,  on  a large  dish,  rub  it 
well  with  the  salt,  &c.,  and  baste  and 
turn  it  every  day.  Leave  it  for  a 
month,  then  drain  it,  and  coat  it  with 


bran.  Hang  it  in  a cool  place.  If  hot, 
it  will  be  dr}'  and  hard,  and  may  turn 
rancid.  It  must  bo  watched,  and 
should  any  part  turn  yellow,  scrape  it 
off,  and  rub  the  part  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  flour,  mixed  in  etpial  proportions. 

Another  way. — Use  for  each  ham, 
six  ounces  each  of  bay  salt  and  common 
salt,  twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper.  Dry  these  before  the  fire,  and 
rub  the  hams  w'ell.  As  many  as  may 
bo  wanted  may  be  cured  at  once,  these 
proportions  being  duly  increased.  The 
hams  must  then  change  places  in  the 
tub  or  pan,  the  ono  at  the  bottom 
being  brought  to  the  top,  and  vice 
versa . 

Before  hanging  up,  hams  should  be 
dusted  over  with  flour  or  malt  dust. 
iSome  prefer  to  wrap  them  in  brown 
paper,  and  coat  over  with  lime  wash. 
We  think  that  nothing  is  nicer  than 
malt  dust ; the  ham  may  be  first  lightly 
floured. 

Ham, Cured  (Bayonne). — Shorten 
a leg  of  pork  as  much  as  possible,  put  a 
press  or  weight  on,  and  leave  for  a few 
hours,  then  rub  all  over  with  half  a 
pound  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre. Make  a pickle  by  boiling  to- 
gether wine  and  water  in  equal  parts, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  juniper  berries, 
a sprig  of  thyme,  basil,  and  sage,  two 
bay  leaves,  some  whole  peppercorns 
and  coriander  seed,  about  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  each.  When  well  flavoured, 
strain,  and  pour  off.  Lay  the  ham  in 
a pan,  pour  the  pickle  over,  and  sprinkle 
salt  on  it;  leave  it  for  three  weeks,  turn- 
ing daily ; then  dry  it,  and  smoke  it 
with  aromatic  wood.  When  smoked  it 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  wine  lees, 
then  dried,  and  finally  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  stored  in  wood  ashes. 

Ham,  Cured  (Bordyke  recipe).— 
After  rubbing  the  hams  with  salt  and 
draining  them,  take  for  every  twelve 
pounds  the  following  ingredients : 
three  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  half  a pound  of  bay  salt, 
and  three  ounces  of  common  salt,  all 
dry,  and  in  fine  powder. 
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Rub  and  turn  daily  for  four  days, 
then  add  half  a pound  of  treacle,  and 
keep  in  the  pickle,  turning  and  rubbing 
as  before,  for  a month.  Drain  for  a 
night,  wrap  the  hams  in  brown  paper, 
and  have  them  smoked  for  a month. 

If  a high  flavour  is  liked,  an  ounce 
of  ground  black  pepper  and  two  ounces 
of  bruised  jimiper  berries  may  be 
mixed  with  the  saltpetre,  and  rubbed 
into  the  meat  before  the  salt,  &c.,  are 
added. 

Ham,  Cured  (M.  Ude’s  recipe). — 
As  soon  as  the  pig  is  euflBciently  cold 
to  be  cut  up,  take  the  hams,  rub  them 
well  with  common  salt,  and  let  them 
drain  for  three  days.  Dry  them,  and 
for  two  hams,  weighing  sixteen  or 
eighteen  pounds  each,  take  a pound  of 
salt,  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre.  Rub  the  hams 
thoroughly  with  this  mixture,  put 
them  into  a deep  pan,  with  the  skin 
downwards,  and  turn  and  baste  them 
every  day  for  a month,  at  the  end  of 
three  days  pouring  a bottle  of  good 
vinegar  over  them.  Drain  and  dry 
them  well,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
smoked,  hang  them  high  in  the  chim- 
ney, to  keep  the  fat  from  melting. 
“ This,”  says  M.  Ude,  “is  superior  to  a 
Westphalia  ham.” 

Ham,  Cured  with  Hot 
Fickle  . — Rub  a ham  weighing  about 
eighteen  pounds  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  pounded  saltpetre,  and  an  oimce 
and  a half  of  brown  sugar.  Leave  it 
until  the  next  day,  then  make  a hot 
pickle,  by  putting  one  quart  of  strong 
beer  or  porter  into  a saucepan,  with 
two  pounds  of  salt,  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  an  ounce  of  black  pepper, 
an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a small  piece 
of  sal  prunella.  Pour  this,  when  boil- 
ing, over  the  ham,  and  let  it  remain 
for  three  weeks,  rubbing  in  twice  or 
three  times  every  day.  Drain  and  dr5’ 
it,  and,  if  possible,  smoke  it  for  a 
fortnight.  A ham  cured  in  this  way 
has  very  much  the  flavour  of  a West- 
phalia ham. 

The  vessel  for  this  must  be  deep,  that 
the  ham  may  be  well  covered. 


Ham,  Fried.— Only  ham  of  good 
quality  should  be  fried.  Hard  ham 
will  be  hardened  further,  and  made 
almost  uneatable,  and  quite  indiges- 
tible. The  pan  must  be  clean,  and  the 
ham  should  be  sliced  and  laid  in  with- 
out any  other  fat,  unless  exceptionally 
lean  ham  be  used.  It  should  be  turned 
often,  and  cooked  gently.  If  eggs  are 
wanted  with  it,  keep  the  ham  on  a hot 
dish,  set  over  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
with  a cover  over  (a  deep  dish  will  do, 
failing  a cover).  Do  not  put  it  near 
the  fire  to  keep  hot ; it  will  go  on 
cooking,  and  be  hardened.  Fry  the 
egg’fe  carefully  {see  Eggs),  and  dish 
them,  one  on  each  piece  of  ham. 
Poached  eggs,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  more  digestible  than  fried 
ones,  and  may  be  served  with  ham 
when  fried  eggs  disagree.  Many  dishes 
of  eggs,  given  in  a subsequent  chapter, 
are  suitable  accompaniments  to  a dish 
of  ham. 

Ham,  Fried,  with  Succo- 
tash.— For  a novel  breakfast  dish — 
novel  to  most  people,  at  any  rate — this 
is  worth  a trial.  Heat  a tin  of  succo- 
tash, turn  out  the  contents  after  sea- 
soning to  taste,  and  put  some  sliced  ham 
on  the  top.  A dish  of  plain  salad  may 
be  served  with  it.  Cost,  according  to 
quantity. 

Ham,  Garnished  Plainly. — 

For  a cold  dish,  draw  the  skin  off,  and 
dredge  raspings  over  the  ham  ; fasten  a 
trill  of  paper  round  the  knuckle,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  parsley,  celery, 
or  carrot  tops,  watercress,  or  small 
cress  and  mustard,  with  tomatoes  or 
radishes  intermixed;  a few  slices  of 
lemon  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
dish.  Cooked  vegetables  may  be  used 
in  place  of  salad.  By  keeping  the 
skin,  and  laying  it  over  the  ham  where  , 
cut,  it  will  be  kept  moist.  A thin 
coat  of  glaze — which  is  now  very  cheap, 
see  page  10 — may  be  put  on  the  ham 
in  place  of  raspings.  This  method 
should  be  adopted  when  serving  a ham 
hot  for  dinner;  or  a portion  only  of 
the  rind  may  be  taken  off,  by  carving 
it  in  an  ornamental  device ; the  part 
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left  on  being  glazed.  Cooked  vege- 
tables, such  as  si)routs,  or  spinacli  with 
eggs,  small  carrots  and  turnips,  or  any 
otliers  in  season,  should  he  put  about 
the  dish.  The  sauce  must  be  served 
separatcl}'.  If  a more  elaborate  dish 
is  wanted  pages ‘2-16  and  247.  Hints 
on  piping  hams  are  given  in  a chapter 
on  Garnishes,  kc. 

Ham,  Spanish,  — These  hams 
require  care  and  attention  ; the  cleans- 
ing and  soaking  are  very  important. 
After  scri>i)ing,  put  the  ham  in  cold 
water  for  thirty  to  forty  houi-s,  chang- 
ing the  water  twice  or  thrice ; Uien 
put  it  on  to  boil  in  cold  water ; take  it 
up  in  an  hour,  after  gentle  cooking, 
and  put  it  in  a braising  pan  with  wine 
and  stock  to  cover  it.  Then  cook  it 
gently  for  four  hours,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  let  it  get  cold  in  the 
liquor.  Plain  bone  stock,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  fresh  meat  or  poultr}'  will 
answer,  although  a better  stock  is  pre- 
ferable. 

A ham  of  this  sort  has  not  a fair 
chance  of  attaining  perfection  if  it  is 
cooked  in  water  only,  and  taken  up  as 
soon  as  done. 

After  this  treatment  the  ham  maj’  be 
finished  off  in  the  usual  way,  and 
served  plainly  ; or  it  may  be  garnished, 
and  served  for  any  cold  collation. 

Ham,  to  Steam. — The  prepara- 
tion of  the  ham  is  the  same  as  if 
for  boiling ; it  is  then  put  in  the 
steamer  over  cold  water,  if  the  ham  be 
dry  and  old  ; the  water  is  then  brought 
to  the  boil,  and  the  ham  cooked  rather 
longer  than  if  boiled.  If  the  ham  be 
new,  it  may  be  put  in  over  hot  water. 
A piece  of  ham  can  be  nicely  done  in 
a potato  steamer ; for  a whole  ham,  a 
good-sized  oval  steamer  is  required.  A 
piece  of  bacon  may  he  steamed  in  the 
same  way.  If  flavour  is  de.-!irKl,  some 
vegetables  and  other  ingredients,  such 
as  are  added  to  the  water  for  boiled 
ham,  may  be  put  in  the  water  under 
the  steamer.  There  is  a saving  of 
weight  in  steaming  meat,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  spoilt  in  the  cooking.  It 
also  requires  little  attention,  and  for 


that  reason  commends  itself  to  busy 
people,  if  for  no  other. 

A piece  of  steamed  ham  may  be 
brushed  over  with  glaze,  and  served 
hot,  with  a nice  sauce,  and  a salad. 
The  latter  may  be  of  the  plain,  un- 
cooked kind,  or  a vegetable  salad  may 
be  served  [see  recipes). 

Ham,  Westphalian.  — West- 
phalia is  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
and  flavour  of  its  hams.  A West- 
phalia ham  needs  to  be  soaked  longei 
than  one  cured  at  home.  It  should 
be  laid  in  cold  water  for  twenty-foui 
hours,  drained,  covered  with  fresh 
water,  and  left  for  another  twenty- 
four  hoiu's.  When  sufficiently  soaked, 
cleanse  and  trim  it,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour.  Take 
it  up,  put  it  in  a stewpan  upon  a bed 
of  sliced  carrots,  onions,  and  celer}', 
and  add  a bunch  of  marjoram,  a sprig 
of  thyme,  a clove  of  garlic,  three  bay 
leaves,  a dozen  peppercorns,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace. 
Pour  over  the  ingredients  as  much 
stock  as  will  barely  cover  them,  and 
let  the  ham  simmer  gently  until  done 
enough.  Take  the  stewpan  from  the 
fire,  and  leave  the  ham  in  the  liquor 
till  cold.  Take  it  up,  draw  off  the 
rind,  trim  the  fat  evenly,  put  it  in  the 
oven  for  a few  minutes,  then  press  it 
with  a dry  cloth  to  free  it  from  fat, 
and  either  glaze  it  or  shake  bread- 
raspings  all  over  it.  Time  to  simmer 
the  ham,  about  five  hours. 

If  no  stock  is  available  for  cooking 
the  ham,  use  the  liquor  from  boiled 
meat  or  poultrjq  with  an}’-  bones  that 
may  be  handy.  “Justice  is  not  done 
to  these  hams,”  says  an  authority,  “ if 
plain  water  only  is  used  for  thij 
cooking.” 

Ham,  with  Eggs  and  Veal 
Sausages.  {See  recipes  for  Veal 
Sausage  Meat.) — Prepare  some  small 
sausages,  and  fry  them ; if  more  con- 
venient, make  sausage  - meat  cakes ; 
then  fry  the  eggs  in  the  fat  from'  the 
ham  and  sausages.  The  ham  should 
be  in  strips,  and  very  delicately 
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cooked.  Have  as  many  squares  of 
bread  as  there  are  eggs ; fry  or  toast 
these,  put  on  each  two  strips  of  ham, 
with  the  sausage  in  the  middle.  Lay 
an  egg  on  the  top ; dish  neatly,  and 
serve  hot.  Cost,  Is.  4d.  for  a dish  made 
from  half-a-pound  each  of  ham  and 
sausages,  and  four  eggs. 

Ham,  with  Eggs  and  Vege- 
table Marrow.  — Required:  a 
pound  or  more  of  ham,  a medium 
sized  marrow,  six  or  seven  eggs,  and 
half  a pint  of  parsley  sauce.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Broil  the  ham,  then  cut  it  in  pieces 
even  in  size.  Boil  or  steam  the 
marrow,  after  dividing  it  in  pieces 
rather  larger  than  the  ham.  Poach 
the  eggs,  then  dish  as  follows.  Lay  a 
few  slices  of  fried  bread  or  toast  on  a 
hot  dish ; put  the  ham  on  the  bread, 
and  an  egg  on  each  piece  of  marrow  ; 
lay  them  round  the  dish  ; sprinkle  the 
eggs  with  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  ham. 

Another  way. — In  addition  to  the 
above  some  green  peas  are  required. 
In  dishing,  lay  the  eggs  on  the  ham, 
and  put  the  peas  on  the  pieces  of 
marrow ; pour  the  sauce  over  the  ham 
and  eggs,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Ham,  with  Fried  Haricots. 

— Required ; half  a pound  of  small 
haricots,  white  or  green,  a pound  or  so 
of  ham,  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

After  the  beans  have  been  boiled 
and  become  cold,  season  them  with 
pepper  and  a pinch  of  mixed  herbs  in 
powder.  Fry  the  ham,  and  keep  it 
hot,  then  put  the  beans  in  the  pan,  and 
fry  them  in  the  ham  fat,  adding  a 
little  more  bacon  or  pork  dripping  if 
not  sufficient.  Turn  them  about  to 
heat  them  through,  then  put  them  on 
a hot  dish,  and  lay  the  ham  in  neat 
pieces  round  them.  This  is  excellent 
as  it  is,  but  may  be  improved  by 
mixing  a fried  onion  or  two  with  the 
beans ; or  by  pouring  some  brown 
onion  sauce  over  them ; or  a little 
brown  piquant  sauce  may  be  put  over 
the  ham.  Rerhaps  nothing  is  a greater 


improvement  than  a spoonful  or  two 
of  hot  cream,  mixed  in  with  the  beans 
just  before  dishing,  and  some  chopped 
parsley  or  other  seasoning  sprinkled 
on  the  top. 

Ham,  with  Fried  Potatoes. 

— Any  of  the  recipes  for  fried  potatoes 
may  be  followed.  The  ham  should 
be  dished  with  the  potatoes  round. 
Potato  chips,  or  ribbons,  sprinkled 
with  parsley  and  cayenne,  may  be 
especially  recommended.  Cold  pota- 
toes, fried,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Some  brown  macaroni  can  be  put  with 
the  potatoes,  alternately,  round  the  dish 
for  variety. 

Mutton.  Ham. — Choose  a short, 
thick,  fresh  leg  of  mutton,  weighing 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  and  cut 
it  into  the  form  of  a ham.  Pound 
in  a mortar  half  a pound  of  bay 
salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  half 
a pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar.  Make 
the  mixture  hot  in  a stewpan,  then 
rub  it  thoroughly  into  the  meat.  Turn 
the  ham  every  morning  for  four  days, 
and  rub  the  pickle  well  into  it.  On 
the  fifth  day  add  two  ounces  more  of 
common  salt.  Rub  and  turn  it  in  the 
brine  for  twelve  days  more,  then  drain 
and  wipe  dry  ; rub  it  with  dry  salt,  and 
hang  it  up  in  wood-smoke.  No  sort 
of  meat  is  more  improved  by  smoking 
with  aromatic  woods  than  mutton. 
When  once  dried  it  will  keep  for  six 
months.  Mutton  hams  may  be  roasted 
or  boiled ; but  in  either  case  they 
should  be  soaked,  unless  quite  freshly 
done,  when  they  will  only  require 
washing.  As  a breakfast-dish,  with 
eggs,  mutton  ham  is  commonly  used 
in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land ; it  is  cut  in  slices  as  required, 
and  broiled  lightly.  Time  to  smoke, 
one  week.  Cost,  lOd.  or  so  per  pound. 

Ox  Tongues,  to  Boil.—  A 

tongue  which  has  been  in  pickle  for  a 
fortnight  or  so  requires  but  a short 
time  to  soak ; a smoked  one  needs 
some  hours.  Trim  the  tongue  neatly 
about  the  root;  wash  it,  and  put  it  in 
a saucepan  of  cold  water;  skim  just 
befppe  it  boils,  then,  when  free  from 
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scum,  put  in  a few  slices  of  onion  and 
carrot,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  if  a plain 
brine  has  been  used  to  pickle  it,  add 
some  spices  tied  in  muslin.  If  spices 
have  been  used  in  the  pickle  they  are 
not  needed.  Boil  as  gently  as  possible ; 
if  fast,  the  tip  will  become  ragged,  and 
the  root  will  remain  hard.  A medium- 
sized tongue  will  take  three  hours  or 
more ; a large  one  from  four  to  five 
hours.  Test  it  with  a skewer,  but 
avoid  probing  more  than  necessary,  or 
a good  deal  of  the  goodness  will  be 
lost.  Skin  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  and  be  careful  to 
make  no  holes  in  the  flesh.  If  not  to 
be  collared,  put  it  on  a board,  and  pass 
a skewer  or  two  through  the  thick  end, 
and  another  in  the  tip,  to  keep  it 
in  shape  until  cold.  The  under-part 
must  first  be  cut  evenly,  for  the  tongtie 
to  stand  well  on  the  dish.  If  fat  is  not 
liked,  a good  deal  must  be  removc'd. 
Those  who  like  fat  usually  prefer  it 
all  left  on,  e.vcept  any  parts  which 
would  spoil  the  appearance.  Cost,  6d. 
to  8d.  per  pound. 

Ox  Tongue,  to  Carve.— The 

illustration  below  shows  an  ox  tongue 
as  generally  served,  garnished  plainly 
with  a paper  frill,  some  parsley  or 


watercress,  and  some  scraped  horse 
radish,  but  the  latter  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Perhaps  the  mostcommon 
way  of  carving  is  to  make  a cut  near 
the  centre  of  the  tongue,  carrying  the 
knife  only  about  three-fourths  down, 
and  then  taking  slices  from  both  sides 
until  the  root  and  tip  are  reached. 
This  is  wasteful— the  fat  left  on  the 


dish  becomes  discoloured  by  the  time 
the  tongue  is  consumed  ; and  a more 
economical  way  is  to  cut  the  tongue 
right  down,  through  the  middle,  then 
take  slices  thinly  from  both  sides.  As 
has  been  already  said,  superfluous  fat 
should  be  cut  off  before  it  is  dished ; 
then  the  probability  is  that  not  more 
than  will  be  eaten  is  left  on.  When 
the  meal  is  over,  the  two  parts  should 
be  pushed  together,  to  prevent  dry- 
ness. Any  fat  which  may  be  left,  so 
long  as  it  is  sweet,  wiU  come  in  useful 
for  mixing  with  lean  beef,  or  other 
meat  for  potting. 

Ox  Tongue,  to  Collar.— The 

very  simplest  way  is  to  roll  the  tongue 
round,  tip  inside,  while  hot,  just  after 
skinning,  and  tie  it  firmly  with 
plenty  of  tape.  A plate  is  then  put 
over,  and  some  weights  put  on  the  top. 
Or  it  can  be  put  in  a round  cake  tin, 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  depth ; 
any  cuttings  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  may  be  put  in  the  middle,  and 
it  must  be  rolled  tightly,  or  it  will  not 
turn  out  firmly.  The  best  method  is 
to  put  in  a collaring-tin,  or  brawn- 
press.  There  are  many  varieties,  but 
the  one  shown  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. The  tongue  should  be  cut 
through,  lengthwise,  while 
hot,  and  the  halves  curled 
round  and  laid  in,  one  on 
the  other ; the  thick  part 
of  the  second  half  being 
placed  on  the  thin  part  of 
the  first.  The  tin,  a,  is  made 
with  a hollow  bottom ; the 
drainer,  b,  fits  in  : the  meat 
is  laid  on  it,  and  then  the 
lid,  c,  is  put  on  the  meat. 
The  lid  being  smaller  than 
the  tin,  drops  inside,  so  that, 
supposing  the  meat  only  reaches  half 
the  depth  of  the  tin,  it  is  as  well 
pressed  as  if  it  quite  filled  it. 
Weights,  or  flat-irons,  are  set  on 
the  lid,  and  the  meat  is  left  until 
quite  cool.  The  tin  may  be  made  any 
depth ; one  of  ~about  twelve  inches 
is  very  useful.  It  will  then  serve  for 
twQ  tongues,  or  a nice-sized  piece  of 


Fio.  95. — 0.x  Tongue  for  Tari.e. 
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beef.  The  coUaring-tin  must  be  set  on 
a plate,  that  any  moisture  from  the 
drainer  may  be  preserved.  It  consists 
mostly  of  fat,  and  should  be  clarified 


Fig.  96. — Collaring  Tin. 


with  the  pot  shimmings,  for  use  in  the 
kitchen. 

A collared  tongue  is  carved  like  a 
round  of  beef,  and  is  not  only  very 
easy,  but  insures  the  fair  distribution 
of  fat  and  lean. 

Ox  Tongue,  to  Cure.— When 
the  tongue  is  Drought  in,  see  that  there 
are  no  bruises  bn  it ; if  so,  they  will 
not  take  the  salt,  and  will  have  to  be 
cut  out  after  cooking.  Rub  a little 
salt  on,  and  drain  it,  then  put  it  in 
pickle.  No.  1 is  a good  one  if  spice 
is  liked ; or  the  same  without  the 
spices  may  be  used.  Half  the  quan- 
tities of  salt,  &c.,  will  do  for  one 
tongue.  No.  2 can  also  be  used,  and 
if  a high  flavour  is  wished  for,  the 
other  dry  pickles  for  Ddtch  or  Ham- 
burg Beep  will  serve  equally  well 
for  tongues.  From  two  to  three  weeks 


should  be  allowed,  according  to  their 
size;  as  a rule,  a little  over  a fort- 
night will  cure  a medium- sized  tongue 
sufficiently.  If  a number  are  cured 
together,  the  Pickle  No.  7 may  be 
used. 

Pig’s  Feet,  Devilled.—  Boil 
some  feet  that  have  been  salted  in  the 
usual  way,  until  the  bones  may  be 
drawn  from  them.  Then  press  the 
separate  halves,  and  leave  until  cold. 
For  a couple  of  feet,  put  in  a saucepan 
a gill  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  a tablespoonful  of  hot  chutney, 
the  same  of  mushroom  catsup  and 
brown  vinegar,  a teaspoonful  of  dry 
mustard  blended  to  a paste  with  the 
same  me".sure  of  browned  flour,  and 
finely  minced  onions  to  suit  the  palate ; 
salt  to  be  added  at  discretion.  When 
this  has  boiled  up  stir  in  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  pour  the  whole  over  the 
feet  laid  flat  in  a stewpan.  Put  the 
lid  on  and  leave  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  This  is  suitable  also  for  calf’s 
feet  or  head,  sheep’s  feet,  or  anything 
else  of  a gelatinous  nature. 

In  serving,  strain  the  sauce  over  the 
feet,  leaving  the  onions  behind,  unless 
fried  onions  are  used,  then  they  may  be 
left  in.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Pig’s  Feet,  with  Eggs.— A 

very  good  breakfast  dish.  Required  : 
a set  of  feet,  half-a-dozen  eggs,  water, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d. 

In  preparing  this  dish  it  is  supposed 
that  soup  is  to  be  made  for  the  next 
day’s  dinner  (nee  recipe  for  Mock 
Turtle  Soup  made  with  Pig’s  Head, 
on  page  53).  The  feet  should  be 
salted  for  a couple  of  days  only, 
and  well  rinsed,  then  boiled  until  the 
bones  fall  out.  The  meat  is  then 
to  be  cut  up  and  put  in  a saucepan, 
with  enough  of  the  liquor  from  the 
pan  and  boiling  milk  to  just  cover  it. 
A tablespoonful  of  flour  to  each 
half -pint,  of  liquid  should  then  be 
stirred  in,  and  the  whole  boiled  for 
a few  minutes,  when  it  will  become  a 
thick  mince : pepper  and  cayenne, 

with  a little  salt  and  nutmeg  must  be 
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used  to  season  it.  Have  a hot  dish 
read}',  witii  a largo  piece  of  toa.st  or 
fried  bread  on  it,  or  in  place  of  either 
a layer  of  mashed  potatoes.  Turn  the 
mince  on  it,  making  it  high  in  the 
centre  ; put  five  eggs  round  the  base, 
and  one  on  the  top ; sprinkle  each 
with  a pinch  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
send  to  table  very  hot.  The  eggs  may 
bo  fried  or  poached,  or  steamed,  each 
in  a separate  cup  [see  recipes  in  a later 
chapter). 

Another  wai/. — Use  all  pot  liquor, 
and  omit  the  milk  in  re-heating  the 
feet.  Thicken  with  browned  flour, 
and  season  with  mustard,  Worcester 
sauce,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar, 
plain  or  seasoned.  This  is  very 
savoury.  Fried  onions  may  be  served 
with  it.  The  smaller  the  feet,  the 
nicer  looking  will  be  the  dish,  on 
account  of  the  colour,  but  larger  feet 
will  be  more  gelatinous  and  make 
better  soup  stock.  This  is  of  no 
importance  if  the  second  method  be 
followed,  but  the  first  one  requires 
white-looking  feet. 

Pork,  Pickled  (Various  joints). 
— Supposing  it  is  necessary  to  pickle  a 
good  supply  of  pork,  say  a leg,  a 
shoulder,  the  belly,  head  and  feet ; 
make  enough  brine  to  cover  the  whole, 
which  may  be  put  into  a tub  or  pan. 
The  meat  should  be  sprinkled  with  dry 
salt,  and  left  for  a day  and  a night, 
then  be  drained.  The  brine.  No.  7, 
should  come  an  inch  or  two  above, 
and  a board  with  weights  on  should 
be  put  over.  The  belly  may  be  cooked 
in  a few  days  ; the  head  and  feet  in  a 
week  or  so ; the  shoulder  will  be  nice 
in  a fortnight ; so  will  the  leg,  unless 
it  is  desired  to  convert  it  into  what  is 
sometimes  called  Mock  Ham,  i.c.  a 
leg  of  pork  pickled  for  a month  or  so, 
then  hung  up  to  dry  for  a few  weeks. 
But  for  this  purpose  the  pickles  gpven 
for  hams  may  be  used  with  greater 
certainty  of  success.  The  leg  will  be 
found  very  delicious ; one  of  eight 
pounds  or  thereabouts  may  be  so 
cooked.  It  will  take  about  four  hours 
to  boil,  and  should  be  treated  Just  like 


a ham.  To  eat  it  in  perfection  it 
should  not  bo  cut  until  cold,  [dee 
Vindaloo.) 

Smoking  of  Tongue  or  Beef. 

— dee  Tongue  or  Beef,  Salted  and 

S.MOKED. 

Soused  Peet  and  Ears.— This 
dish  is  American,  and  will  be  found 
very  tasty.  After  thorough  cleansing, 
the  feet  and  ears  of  some  bacon  pigs 
arc  salted  as  usual  (wo  recommend 
Fickle  No.  4),  then  boiled  until  tender 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  with  a sujiply 
of  vegetables  for  flavouring.  They  are 
then  taken  up,  the  feet  split,  and 
the  ears  divided,  and  packed  in  a deep 
jar.  Boiling  vinegar  to  cover  is  then 
poured  over,  and  to  each  quart  the 
following  spices  are  added  : a blade  of 
mace,  a dozen  peppercorns,  a dozen 
allsjiice  berries,  a saltspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  a bit  of  root  ginger  and 
a bay  leaf ; a pinch  of  soluble  caj'enne 
popper  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt 
should  be  added  if  the  meat  is  to  be 
kept  long.  All  should  be  tied  in 
muslin,  and  boiled  in  a little  of  the 
vinegar,  and  left  in  the  jar  with  the 
meat.  Keep  covered  in  a cool  place. 
Serve  with  a little  of  the  pickle,  and 
send  salad  or  sweet  pickles  to  table 
with  them. 

By  way  of  a change  we  recommend 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
herbal  vinegar,  or  a bit  of  scraped 
horse-radish. 

Tongue  or  Beef,  Salted  and 
Smoked. — A very  good  substitute  for 
the  process  of  smoking,  which  is  some- 
what tedious,  is  a preparation  known 
as  Cambrian  essence,  or  essence  of 
wood  smoke.  It  is  also  useful  for 
hams,  bacon,  and  fish.  Supposing  the 
meat  to  be  cured  in  brine  by  the  wet 
process,  the  essence  must  be  added  to 
the  liquid.  If  the  dry,  or  rubbing, 
process  be  chosen,  then,  some  of  the 
essence  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  the  quantity  being  regulated 
according  to  the  degree  of  flavour 
required.  After  this,  the  meat  should 
be  hung  up  to  dry  before  eooking. 
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Tongues,  Figs’  or  Sheep’s, 
to  Cure. — These,  as  well  as  calves’ 
tongues,  may  he  cured  in  either  of  the 
pickles  given  for  ox  - tongues,  and 
boiled  in  the  same  way.  Pigs’ 
tongues  will  take  a long  time, 
although  small ; sheep’s  tongues  are 
done  in  much  less  time.  When  done, 
they  may  be  skewered  on  a board,  Cl- 
ean be  collared,  if  a small,  round  tin 
is  at  hand.  They  are  also  useful  for 
mixing  with  pork  for  brawn.  The 
remains  are  excellent  if  potted  for 
breakfast  or  tea.  The  tips  of  tongues 
may  be  grated,  and  used  up  in  a 
mince,  or  for  flavouring  sauces  or 
gravies. 

The  pickles  recommended  for  the 
above  are  Nos.  2 and  4 ; or  the 
liquid  brine  No.  7 may  be  used.  About 
a week  in  either  case  will  be  enough 
to  give  a good  flavour,  or  shorter  time 
will  do  if  a mild-cured  tongue  is  liked. 
Pigs’  tongues  are  sent  from  America 
ready  pickled,  and  are  sold  at  about 
fourpence  or  fivepence  per  pound. 
They  want  a few  hours’  soaking,  and 
are  improved  by  the  addition  of  vege- 
tables to  the  boiling  pot. 

Vindaloo. — This  is  a curry  and  a 
pickle  combined,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
prime  favourite  among  Europeans  in 
India.  When  well  prepared,  it  will 


keep  good  for  an  indefinite  time. 
When  wanted,  it  can  be  served  after 
just  warming  up.  Beef  and  pork  are 
said  to  be  the  best  meats,  and  this 
recipe  is  for  pork,  as  many  maj'^  be 
glad  of  something  new  in  the  pickled 
pork  line.  Take,  say,  four  pounds  of 
jmung,  fat  pork,  freshly  killed,  and  not 
washed.  If  water  be  used<in  any  form, 
the  meat  will  not  keep.  Cut  it 
up  into  square  pieces,  of  two  inches 
or  thereabouts,  and  rinse  them  in 
good  vinegar.  Eub  each  well  over 
with  curry  powder,  steep  them  in 
good  French  vinegar  to  cover  for 
twenty-four  hours,  with  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Heat  in  a copper 
pan  some  good  mustard  oil ; watch  foi- 
the  blue  smoke,  the  usual  test,  then 
put  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  freshly- 
made  curry  powder,  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  vinegar ; add  a heaping 
tablespoonful  of  pounded  garlic,  and 
the  meat,  with  the  vinegar  it  was 
steeped  in  ; then  put  in  salt  to  taste,  a 
teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  four 
bqy  leaves,  and  cook  until  the  meat  is 
quite  tender-.,  Set  by  until  cold,  then 
put  the  meat  in  a perfectly  dry  jar  of 
earthenware.  Pour  in  oil  in  which  it 
was  cooked,  to  come  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  meat;  secure  it  with  a 
stopper,  and  tie  over  with  bladder.  It 
must  be  air-tight.  Cost,  about  3s. 
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Small  Savouries,  Salads,  and  Sandwiches.  See  also  the 
Index  for  the  various  Adjuncts,  Garnishes,  Purees,  Sauces,  &c.  &c.) 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Game. — In  its  broad  sense,  tlie  term  “game”  includes  all  wild  animals 
that  are  bunted  by  sportsmen,  and  protected  by  law,  while  by  “ poultry  ” 
is  meant  the  domestic  birds,  of  which  the  turkey,  fowl,  goose  and  duck 
are  familiar  types.  Then  there  are  the  birds  that  from  their  migratory 
habits  belong  strictly  speaking  to  neither  of  the  above  classes  ; for  although 
wild,  they  are  no  one’s  property,  and  not  protected  by  law,  and  therefore 
are  not  game.  These,  and  the  various  small  birds,  form  a sort  of  connect- 
ing link  between  game  and  poultry,  and  for  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary 
to  draw  any  line  between  them,  as  we  are  dealing  with  all  such  in  relation 
to  the  cuisine.  They  follow,  therefore,  in  alphabetical  order,  to  facilitate 
reference ; and  later  on,  under  Food  in  Season,  we  give  the  list,  with 
the  proper  season  for  each  bird  and  animal. 

Game  is  on  the  whole,  digestible,  and  the  primest  morsels  are  those  in 
which  the  muscles  have  had  least  to  do — for  instance,  in  a snipe  or  wood- 
cock the  legs  are  more  juicy  than  the  wings,  and  naturally  so,  when  one 
remembers  tlie  length  of  time  a snipe  will  keep  “on  the  wing”;  a proof 
in  itself  of  the  strength  of  that  part  of  its  body. 

To  attain  perfection  of  flavour,  game  must  hang ; the  actual  length  of 
time  (as  is  pointed  out  under  various  headings  in  the  recipes  that  follow) 
must  depend  upon  a number  of  circumstances  ; and  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  recognised  authorities.  One  says,  A pheasant  more  than 
any  game  wants  hanging — this  is,  perhaps,  admitted  universally — it  will 
keep  twenty  days  in  a good  airy  larder,  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  dry. 
Another  says.  Hang  your  pheasant  ten  days,  if  the  weather  holds  favour- 
able, but  that  is  about  the  limit.  For  ourselves,  we  would  say  that  it  is 
chiefly  damp  that  assists  putrefaction,  and  so  long  as  the  weather  be  dry, 
and  a current  of  air  can  be  secured,  there  is  no  precise  limit ; but  a watch- 
ful eye  is  needed,  and  the  tastes  of  those  who  will  eat  the  birds  must  be 
ascertained.  One  will  like  it  so  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  decay  are 
apparent;  another  will  wait  until  the  tail  feathers  can  be  readily  detached, 
or  detach  themselves. 

The  right  way  of  hanging  is  of  no  small  importance,  for  if  birds  be 
bundled  together,  the  air  is  excluded,  and  premature  decomposition  sets  in. 
For  this  reason  an  improved  hook,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  engfraving,  is 
very  useful  The  single  hook  takes  two,  and  the  double  hook  four  birds. 
Birds  that  are  not  much  mangled  by  shot  will  keep  the  best.  Black  pepper 
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will  preserve  them  from  flies.  If  there  is  any  danger  that  they  will  not 
keep,  a little  charcoal,  powdered,  should  be  sprinkled  on  them,  after  pick- 
ing and  drawing  them.  If  they  appear  spoilt,  they  may  be  brought  round 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  vinegar  and  water, 
or  borax  and  water,  or  permanganate  of 
potash ; the  last  is  particularly  useful 
for  a hare.  But  unless  necessary,  washing 
game-birds  should  be  avoided ; a wipe 
with  a damp  cloth  is  enough.  Game  that 
is  frozen  will  not  cook  well,  unless  brought 
some  hours  beforehand  into  the  kitchen. 

With  regard  to  the  cooking  of  game, 
not  only  the  time,  but  tlie  actual  methods 
of  cooking,  and  the  adjuncts  to  the  dish 
vary  greatly  in  different  households.  “ The 
epicure  demands  game  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity,” says  one  writer ; “ he  asks  only 
gravy,  and  that  of  the  best.”  “ To  lard  or 
farce  a grouse  or  partridge  is  the  reverse 
of  a compliment,  equally  to  the  game 
if  mature,  and  to  the  guest  if  a connoisseur,”  says  Sir  Henry  Thompson. 
This  is  true  no  doubt  to  an  extent  ; game  of  the  best  requires  nothing  to 
heighten  its  flavour,  and  is  spoilt  by  new  flavours  which  destroy  its  own 
savour  and  aroma.  But  foreign  game  (much  of  it  inferior  to  the  native 
article)  is  now  sent  by  shoals  into  England,  and  is  certainly  improved  by 
treatment  of  the  kind  I’eferred  to.  Then  change  is  demanded  by  those  who 
eat  much  game — a few  genuine  epicures  excepted — to  say  nothing  of 
fashion,  which  in  the  craze  for  new  dishes  is  responsible  for  many  that 
appear  at  modern  tables,  and  for  the  base  of  which  a tasteless  piece  of 
meat  would  serve  as  well  as  the  finest  pheasant,  so  completely  is  the  original 
flavour  obscured.  The  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  medium,  and  to  remember 
that  birds  of  the  tribe  which  are  often  classed  as  “ fishy,”  will  bear  a sauce 
or  gravy  that  would  ruin  an  English  partridge.  Finally,  we  would  add 
that  in  every  instance,  owing  to  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  time  given 
for  cooking  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate,  particularly  for  roasts. 

Poultry. — A writer  has  it  that  “ thousands  who  talk  learnedly  on  the 
subject  of  table  poultry,  have  never  seen  a first-class  bird.”  We  quote 
this,  not  with  a view  to  enter  upon  any  lengthy  disquisition,  but  rather 
because  therein,  in  a nutshell,  lies  the  cause  of  many  a failure  on  the  part  of 
the  cook.  She  opens  a cookery  book ; it  tells  her  to  roast  a fowl  for  a 
certain  time,  or  a chicken  for  a certain  time,  if  young  and  tender ; but 
what  sort  of  a fowl  or  chicken  ? Necessarily,  much  is  left  to  the  common- 
sense  of  the  person  who  is  scanning  the  recipe  ; she  may  be  about  to  deal 
with  the  most  miserable  specimen  of  a bird  that  ever  adorned  (?)  a table 
(and  thousands  such  are  sold  in  large  markets  in  England  every  week, 
worth  nothing  but  to  be  consigned  to  the  stock-pot) ; or  she  may  possess 
a specimen  which  would  justify  the  remark  that  it  looked  like  a young 
turkey.  But  between  the  puny  bird,  all  skin  and  bone,  and  a fowl  that 
might  adorn  a luncheon  table  at  Epsom,  there  is  a wide  gulf.  So  far  as  our 
own  recipes  go,  we  are  assuming  an  average  bird,  either  fowl  or  duck,  goose  or 
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turkey — such  as  is  obtainable  at  any  good  poulterer’s.  We  would  add  that 
in  baking  any  bird,  extra  time  must  he  allowed  over  roasting.  The  removal 
for  basting,  and  the  loss  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  opening  of  tlie  oven 
door,  necessitate  tliis. 

TJiere  is  but  little  to  say  about  the  liangiug  of  jioultry ; it  keeps  so 
sliort  a time  in  comparison  witli  game,  and  requires  notliing  more  tlian 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  cook.  If  the  least  high  it  is  S2)oilt.  It  is 
certainly  better  to  cook  a fowl  in  too  fresh  than  in  too  stale  a condition, 
When  bought  at  a shoj)  the  purchaser  should  state  if  to  be  cooked  at  once  ; 
then  a bird  in  the  right  condition  will  be  guaranteed,  if  the  poulterer  know.s 
his  business.  Poultiy  sold  in  the  markets  of  towns,  such  as  is  brought  in 
by  small  dealers  from  the  surrounding  villages,  is  generally  freshly  killed, 
and  wants  a little  hanging.  Those  who  kill  their  own  birds  are  in  the 
happy  position  of  having  them  just  ready  for  the  spit  as  required.  Over- 
fed i)oultry  is  never  satisfactory ; the  flavour  is  spoilt ; the  fat  melts  in 
the  cooking,  and  serves  no  purpose  but  that  of  swelling  the  contents  of  the 
drii)i)ing-pot — by  no  means  a cheap  way  of  so  doing. 

The  small  amount  of  space  allotted  to  some  birds  in  the  following 
pages,  conqjai-ed  with  that  given  to  others,  is  the  result,  not  of  accident, 
but  design.  Both  game  and  jjoultry  have  been  so  treated  that  the  sorts 
that  are  cheajjest,  and  to  be  had  for  a greater  j)art  of  the  year,  and  wliich 
lend  themselves  to  more  variety  of  treatment,  shall  present  themselves  to 
the  reader  in  as  many  forms  as  possible  ; while  those  which,  from  their 
costliness,  or  the  short  time  of  their  season,  or  the  fact  that  they  are  best 
when  served  but  in  a few  ways,  necessarily  occupy  but  little  space. 


Birds,  Small,  to  Braise.— 

llcquired ; birds,  stock,  vegetables, 
bacon,  and  garnish.  Cost,  variable. 

Any  edible  birds  may  be  braised. 
They  can  be  stuifed  or  cooked  plainly, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  stock 
suffices  for  a good  number  if  they  are 
laid  flat  in  a stewpan,  as  it  only  need 
half  cover  them.  A little  bacon  should 
be  put  at  the  bottom  with  chopped 
vegetables,  and  a sheet  of  buttered 
paper,  or  some  bacon  be  laid  over  them. 
In  this  way  they  are  really  less  trouble 
than  roasting,  and  will  be  free  from 
dryness.  When  done,  they  may  be 
glazed,  then  dished  in  a row  on  a 
crouton,  or  potato  block,  with  a garnish 
of  cress.  The  gravj’  is  to  be  finished 
off  in  the  usual  way — wine  or  other 
ingredients  being  added  just  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  birds. 

Another  nice  dish  may  be  had  by 
jjutting  the  birds  on  a dish  with  some 
fried  potatoes  round  them,  and  finishing 
with  little  croutons  spread  with  tomato 


butter.  Many  rice  dishes  are  excellent 
with  small  birds ; they  may  be  put 
upon  a bed  of  rice,  or  it  can  be 
arranged  as  a border,  and  macaroni  is 
also  very  good.  Grilled  tomatoes, 
sliced,  are  always  useful  as  a garnish. 
Eeference  to  dishes  of  larger  birds  will 
suggest  other  methods  of  serving  them. 

Birds,  Small,  in  Cases,— Birds 
that  have  been  either  roasted  or  braised 
look  nice  when  served  in  small  oval 
cases  of  china  or  paper.  If  they  are 
not  stuffed  before  cooking,  a little 
forcemeat  may  be  cooked  and  put  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  cases.  The  bird  is 
then  placed  on  the  top,  and  for  those  of 
a homely  sort  some  brown  sauce  over, 
and  a sprinkling  of  fried  crumbs 
finishes  the  dish : or  a well-made 
tomato  puree  can  be  used  in  place  of 
brown  sauce.  Cost,  variable. 

Another  way. — If  the  birds  are 
boned  and  stuffed,  a little  potato  puree 
can  be  put  at  the  bottoms  of  the  cases, 
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and  more  on  the  top.  These  then 
want  browning  in  a quick  oven,  any 
gravy  being  served  separately. 

Another  way. — French  rolls,  cut 
through,  and  fried  after  hollowing, 
form  suitable  cases ; each  half  takes  a 
small  bird.  The  bottom  and  sides 
should  be  coated  with  forcemeat  or  a 
little  thick  sauce,  and  the  rolls  should 
be  nicely  arranged  on  a hot  dish,  with 
a garnish  of  salad,  {See  Dresden 
Patties,  Croutons,  and  Uroustades.) 

Black  Cock,  Boasted.— This 
bird  is  hard,  dry,  and  flavourless,  if 
not  well  hung ; but  the  flavour  is 
remarkably  fine  when  it  has  been  kept 
until  it  shows  signs  of  having  been 
hung  enough.  Pick  and  draw,  but  do 
not  wash  the  inside ; a dry  cloth  will 
be  all  that  is  necessary.  Truss  it  like 
a fowl.  Some  like  the  head  under  the 
wing,  but  the  former  mode  is  more 
general.  Place  it  before  a brisk  fire, 
and  baste  unsparingly  with  butter  till 
done.  It  will  take  nearly  one  hour,  if 
a fine  bird,  but  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  will  be  enough  for  one  of  moderate 
size.  Dip  a piece  of  thick  toast  into  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and  lay  it  in  the 
dripping  pan  under  the  bird  ten  minutes 
before  it  is  to  be  taken  from  the  fire. 
Serve  with  the  toast  under,  and  a rich 
brown  grav}"-  and  bread  sauce.  Cost, 
about  6s.  per  brace  ; but  English  birds 
are  often  higher,  while  the  foreign 
game  which  succeeds  the  English,  is 
sometimes  to  be  had  much  cheaper. 

Black  Cock,  Stewed.  — Joint 
the  black  cock  in  the  same  way  as  an 
ordinary  fowl,  and  fry  in  plenty  of 
butter  until  nicely  browned,  with  a 
clove  of  garlic,  which  should  be  removed 
before  the  stewing  is  commenced.  Put 
a small  wineglassful  of  stock  and 
two  of  port,  and  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper  into  the  frying-pan  with 
the  butter,  make  a nice  gravy,  then 
put  the  black  cock  into  a stewpan, 
pour  the  gravy  over,  and  simmer  very 
gently  about  half  an  hour,  or  until 
tender.  Serve  the  meat  high  on  the 
dish,  and  the  gravy  with  sippets  of 
toast  around  it.  Old  birds  are  best 


done  in  this  way  ; they  require  more 
time.  Cost,  as  above. 

Black  cock  can  also  be  served  with 
watercress,  or  in  other  ways  given  for 
pheasant.  A very  good  salmi  may  be 
made  from  black  game. 

Capercailzie  Fdtd. — Eequired  : 
a capercailzie,  butter,  meat,  wine, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about 
7s.,  but  variable. 

For  this  a young  bird  is  very 
necessary ; if  old  it  will  be  tough, 
and,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
food,  very  unpalatable  also.  Let  it 
hang  for  a short  time,  then  proceed  as 
follows.  Cut  off  the  flesh,  or  bone  the 
bird  entirely,  and  divide  the  flesh  into 
dice  ; fry  these  a pale  colour  in  good 
butter,  then  season  with  a little  light 
wine  and  vinegar,  a small  onion, 
chopped,  salt,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg, 
and  leave  for  a few  hours.  Pass 
through  a mincer  four  ounces  of  veal, 
the  same  of  pork,  and  half  a pound  of 
beef  ; mix  in  five  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, seasoning  to  taste,  the  yolks 
of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  small, 
and  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs.  Grease 
a pate  mould  well,  put  some  sliced 
bacon  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and 
pack  in  the  meat  and  seasoning  in 
alternate  layers  ; press  them  in  well. 
Put  more  bacon  on  the  top,  and  pour 
over  some  light  wine,  as  much  as  it 
will  absorb.  Let  it  stand  for  a few 
hours,  first  placing  slices  of  lemon  over, 
then  cover  it  well,  and  cook  it  in  a 
water  bath  for  three  to  four  hours. 
When  done,  take  away  the  lemon,  add 
a little  more  wine  in  which  a morsel  of 
gelatine  has  been  dissolved,  and  serve 
when  quite  cold. 

Capercailzie,  Boasted.  {See 
Grouse.) — Roast  in  the  same  wa}%  with 
due  allowance  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 
Cost,  about  3s.  to  4s. ; sometimes  more. 

Chickens. — These  may  be  had  all 
the  year  round.  No  form  of  animal 
food  is  so  tender  and  digestible  as  the 
flesh  of  a chicken.  Choose  dark-legged 
ones  for  roasting,  and  singe  them,  as  it 
makes  the  flesh  firmer.  (For  recipes 
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other  than  those  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  see  Fowl;  also  the  section 
on  Invalid  Cookery.  In  the  latter  are 
some  dishes  that  may  be  served  at  the 
family  table,  where  children  or  delicate 
persons  have  to  be  considered.)  The 
cost  of  chiclcens  is  variable  ; the  quality 
rules  it  to  an  extent,  but  the  weather, 
and  other  “ markets  ” (as  when  game 
is  scarce)  make  a good  deal  of 
difference  to  the  poultry  market. 
Generally,  chickens  are  the  dearest  in 
the  spring,  and  cheape.st  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  ; from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
may  be  given  as  average  prices. 

Chicken  and  Artichokes.— 

Required : a chicken,  ai  tichoke  bot- 
toms, puree,  and  sauce.  Cost,  about 
6s.  6d. 

Take  a tin  of  artichoke  bottoms, 
heat  them,  and  place  them  round 
a hot  dish.  Pour  over  them  some 
melted  butter.  In  the  middle  of  the 
dish  put  an  artichoke  puree,  and  dish 
a boiled  or  stewed  bird  on  it.  Pour 
more  melted  butter  over,  and  sprinkle 
the  breast  with  the  cooked  liver,  sieved, 
and  a little  chopped  fennel  or  parsley. 
Egg  sauce  is  also  very  good  with  the 
above,  and  many  other  purees  can  be 
so  served  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 

Chicken,  Boiled.  — A boiled 
chicken  should  be  compact  in  appear- 
ance, beautifully  white,  and  served 
with  a good  sauce.  Under  the  head  of 
Poultry,  Boiled,  are  full  directions  for 
the  method.  I’he  nicest  sauces  should 
be  selected,  where  expense  is  not  an 
object,  for  a hot  bird ; such  as  supreme, 
veloute,  volaUle,  &c.  ; and  for  a cold 
bird  we  recommend  any  of  the  delicate 
sauces  into  which  cream  enters.  If  a 
vegetable  sauce,  as  celery,  is  chosen,  it 
should  be  as  good  as  possible  ; creamy, 
nice  in  colour,  and  delicately  flavoured. 
The  same  is  true  of  a puree.  Time, 
in  proportion  to  size ; from  half-an- 
hour  to  forty  minutes  on  an  average  ; 
but  a fine  bird  will  take  longer. 
(See  Chicken,  Roasted.)  The  breast 
always  looks  nicer,  supposing  the  sauce 
to  be  white,  for  some  little  garnish ; 
chopped  parsley,  sieved  egg  yolk,  sieved 


liver,  &c.,  according  to  taste  and  the 
nature  of  the  sauce. 

Chicken  Cutlets,  French.— 

Required : a chicken,  bread,  cheese, 
seasoning,  egg,  sauce,  and  a vegetable 
puree.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  upwards, 
exclusive  of  the  vegetables. 

Prepare  these  by  jointing  and  skin- 
ning a cooked  bird.  Season  some 
bread-crumbs  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese ; sprinkle  the  chicken  with 
cayenne,  ground  mace  or  nutmeg,  and 
a little  white  pepper ; cover  with 
beaten  egg  and  some  of  the  crumbs ; 
repeat  this  in  half-an-hour ; then  fry 
them  brown,  and  sprinkle  with  g^i’ated 
cheese.  Dish  round  a puree  of  sorrel 
or  spinach,  and  send  some  white  sauce, 
made  from  the  chicken  bones  and 
flavoured  with  cheese,  to  table  with 
them. 

Another  way. — Season  the  crumbs 
with  herbs,  as  varied  as  possible,  and 
serve  with  sauce  herbace,  or  a nice  cold 
sauce ; see  recipes. 

Chicken,  Devilled. — Required  : 
a chicken,  butter,  and  seasoning  as  be- 
low. Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  size  of  bird. 

Mix  together  butter,  French  and  Eng- 
lish mustard,  a morsel  of  anchovy  paste, 
a dust  of  cayenne  and  white  pepper,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  some  grated  lemon 
peel.  The  mixture  should  be  creamy ; 
the  quantity  of  seasoning  is  best  regu- 
lated by  taste ; some  may  like  the 
addition  of  chutney.  [See  other  recipes 
for  devilled  meats.)  Skin  and  score  the 
flesh  of  a cooked  bird,  and  rub  the 
paste  in  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is 
wanted.  Then  dip  in  oil  or  clarified 
butter,  and  broil  or  grill,  and  serve 
very  hot,  on  a dish  paper  or  napkin. 

Chicken,  Fricasseed 
(American). — Required  : a chicken, 
stock,  seasoning,  thickening,  eggs,  and 
pork,  as  below.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Cut  up  a nice  chicken  into  joints ; 
cover  it  with  warm  white  stock  or 
water ; add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
pickled  pork,  and  boil  up  (bring  to  the 
boil  gently),  then  put  in  some  chopped 
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parsley,  a large  onion,  minced  and 
scalded,  and  some  white  pepper  and  a 
grate  of  nutmeg.  Go  on  cooking  until 
tender,  an  hour  is  the  average,  then 
stir  in  half  a cup  of  creatn,  a good 
tablespoonful  and  a half  of  flour  mixed 
with  milk  to  a paste,  and  more  season- 
ing if  needed.  Boil  up  for  ten  minutes, 
stir  in  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  raw 
eggs,  and  serve  in  a minute  or  two  on 
a very  hot  dish.  Fowls,  if  quite  old, 
may  be  made  tender  this  way.  They 
should  be  covered  with  cold  stock,  and 
the  pork  should  be  put  in  when  they 
are  half  done  ; they  may  take  from  two 
to  four  hours,  hut  with  care  wiU 
yield  a savoury  and  excellent  dish. 
The  success  of  the  dish  will  he  more 
certain  if  the  joints  be  laid  in  lemon 
juice  for  an  hour  before  cooking ; in 
this  case,  the  cream,  flour,  and  eggs, 
should  be  separately  heated  (the  cream 
and  flour  first  boiled  together),  and  the 
contents  of  the  two  pans  well  amalga- 
mated just  before  sending  to  table. 
This  is  simpl)’’  to  prevent  the  ciu'dling 
of  the  sauce,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
lemon  juice. 

Chicken,  Fried. — Required  : a 
chicken, egg, crumbs,  seasoning,  and  gar- 
nish. Cost,  from  3s.  upwards  on  average. 

Steam  a chicken,  whole,  until 
three  parts  done  ; let  it  get  cold,  then 
joint  it.  Melt  some  oil,  butter,  or 
clarified  fat  in  a frying-pan  ; let  it 
heat  in  the  usual  wa_y,  then  put  in  the 
chicken,  which  should  be  coated  with 
egg  and  fine  cracker  crumbs,  mixed 
with  seasoning.  Turn  the  pieces  over 
until  brown  and  crisp  ; pile  them  on  a 
hot  napkin  laid  on  a dish  ; fry  a few 
sprigs  of  parsley,  and  garnish  the 
chicken  with  it. 

A still  better  way  is  to  use  a pan  of 
fat,  in  which  immersion  for  a few 
seconds  only  is  required.  The  chicken 
should  then  be  steamed  until  nearly 
done.  For  a very  superior  dish  remove 
the  skin. 

Chicken,  Fried  (American). 

— Required : a chicken,  some  pork,  a 
gill  each  of  cream  and  milk,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  3s. 


For  this  the  bird  must  be  very 
young  ; much  younger  than  those  that 
are  usually  sold  in  poulterers’  shops  ; 
so  tender,  in  fact,  that  the  bones  could 
almost  be  eaten  as  readily  as  the 
chicken.  After  washing  and  drying, 
joint  it,  and  flour  well.  Fry  some 
strips  of  fat,  salt  pork,  until  plenty 
of  fat  to  fry  the  chicken  has  run 
out.  Put  in  the  chicken,  and  turn  it 
about  until  both  sides  are  well  browned. 
Make  gravy  in  the  pan  by  boiling  up 
cream  and  milk,  with  flour  and  chop- 
ped parsley  ; pour  this  over,  and  serve 
hot.  The  sauce  can  be  omitted  if 
preferred. 

Chicken  and  Macaroni, 
Moulded. — Required  : six  ounces  of 
cooked  chicken,  three  ounces  of  boiled 
ham  or  bacon,  three  ounces  of  boiled 
tongue,  calf’s  or  sheep’s,  three  ounces 
and  a half  of  pipe  macaroni,  eggs, 
cream,  stock,  sauce,  &c. , as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd. 

Mince  all  the  meat  together ; boil 
down  the  chicken  bones,  and  cook  the 
macaroni  in  the  liquor  thus  obtained 
until  half  done  ; then  cut  it  up,  and  add 
it  to  the  meat.  Season  nicely  according 
to  taste.  Add  two  beaten  eggs,  and  half 
a gill  of  cream,  with  a tablespoonful  of 
bread-crumbs  soaked  in  stock.  Put  the 
mixture  in  aplain  mould,  well  buttered; 
cover  with  paper,  and  cook  in  half  its 
depth  of  boiling  water  until  firm,  about 
fifty  minutes.  Turn  out,  and  pour 
round  it  any  sauce  such  as  would  be 
served  with  boiled  fowls : oyster, 

celery,  or  mushroom  will  be  found 
excellent ; so  is  liver  and  lemon  sauce, 
or  a plain  white  sauce,  made  from 
the  bones  and  skin,  will  better  suit 
some  tastes.  The  chicken  liquor  will 
come  in  for  soup  ; it  will  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  the  boilingof  themacaroni. 
Vermicelli  can  be  used ; it  wants  but  a 
few  minutes’  preliminary  boiling. 

Chicken,  Marinaded  and 
Fried. — Cut  a cold  roasted  chicken 
into  neat  joints,  season  them  well  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  strew  over  them 
chopped  onion  and  parsley,  and  soak 
them  for  an  hour  in  equal  parts  of 
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lemon  juice  and  oil.  Turn  them  fre- 
quently. Drain  them,  and  dip  each 
piece  in  good  frying  batter,  and  plunge 
into  hot  fat,  enough  to  produce  a golden 
brown,  crisp  coating,  almost  instantly. 
Cxarnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  dish 
on  a napkin.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Chicken,  with  Mushroom 

Fur4e. — Kequired  : a chicken,  sauce 
as  below,  a puree  of  mushrooms,  croft- 
tons  and  bacon.  Cost,  about  .5s. 

Boil  thetrimmingsof  a chicken  with  a 
morsel  of  ham,  a few  slices  of  vegetables, 
and  a .sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley,  in  a 
((uart  of  water  until  reduced  to  a gill. 
Strain,  and  mix  with  it  a gill  of  cream, 
boiling.  Have  ready  a good-sized 
chicken,  boiled  ; pour  the  sauce  over  — 
it  may  be  thickened  with  arrowroot  or 
roux,  just  as  preferred.  A good  deal 
of  this  will  run  on  to  the  dish.  Then 
pour  over  the  chicken  some  thick, 
creamy,  mushroom  puree.  (See  recipe 
in  chapter  on  Dresseu  Vegetables.) 
Prepare  some  little  crofttons ; coat 
them  with  the  mushroom  puree,  and 
put  on  each  a little  pile  of  cooked 
bacon,  cut  .small,  and  mixed  with  the 
liver  of  the  bird,  cooked  and  sieved. 
Put  a bit  of  parsley  on  each,  and  use 
them  for  garnishing— some  on  the 
breast,  the  rest  on  the  di.sh.  A fowl  is 
excellent  thus  served  ; it  can  be  stuffed 
with  forcemeat,  mushroom  or  herb,  if 
liked.  Time  to  boil  the  chicken,  from 
forty  minutes  ; less  if  small. 

Chicken  in  Rice. — Required  : a 
chicken,  some  milk,  and  white  sauce, 
a teacupful  of  rice,  garnish  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  4s. 

Wash  and  blanch  the  rice,  then  cook 
it  in  milk  to  cover,  with  a little  salt, 
some  white  peppercorns,  and  a blade 
of  mace.  When  the  milk  is  absorbed, 
put  a gill  of  sauce,  economical  be- 
chamel. Add  to  it  some  cooked,  lean 
ham  in  dice,  or  passed  through  a min- 
cer, a couple  of  hard-boiled  eggs  in 
dice,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Boil  a chicken,  cut  it  up 
while  hot,  and  mask  it  with  bechamel, 
or  good  white  sauce.  Pile  it  up,  and 
form  a wall  of  rice  round  it.  Put  the 


best  joints  at  the  top.  This  is  econo- 
mical and  excellent.  It  may  be 
much  elaborated  by  garnishing  the  top 
with  more  eggs,  and  fancy-shaped 
pieces  of  ham,  warmed  between  two 
plates  over  boiling  water,  or  with 
truffles.  The  rice  will  require  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours.  The  chicken 
will  take  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  Both  must  be  ready 
at  the  same  time. 

Chicken  and  Rice  (Spanish). 

— Required:  a chicken,  a gill  of  olive 
oil,  a couple  of  onions,  half  a pound  of 
rice,  a pint  of  stock,  salt  and  red 
pepper,  tomatoes,  and  a bead  of  garlic. 
Cost,  about  3s.  9d. 

DIako  the  oil  hot,  cut  up  the  best 
parts  of  the  bird  and  cook  it  in 
the  oil  to  a pale  brown,  make  stock 
with  inferior  portions.  The  onions, 
with  the  tomatoes,  a couple  or  three, 
are  to  be  fried  a little  in  another 
pan.  Then  the  whole,  with  the  washed 
rice,  are  to  he  boiled  until  tender;  the 
liquor  should  be  absorbed  by  the  rice, 
which  must  he  perfectly  soft.  This 
needs  care ; the  best  way  to  avoid 
burning  is  to  set  the  jar  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  after  all  the  materials 
arc  mixed ; or  to  use  a double  sauce- 
pan. Any  nice  plain  stock,  may  be 
used,  but  white  stock,  as  No.  9,  is 
the  best. 

Chicken,  Roasted.— A young 
chicken  w'ants  very  careful  handling ; 
the  flesh  is  tender  and  soon  tears; 
indeed,  the  entire  appearance  may  be 
readily  spoilt  unless  this  be  remem- 
bered in  the  plucking  and  trussing. 
No  stuffing  is  needed,  though  some 
prefer  it ; then  a delicately-flavoured 
forcemeat  should  be  used.  A lump  of 
butter,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  some  powdered  herbs  if  liked, 
should  be  put  iii  when  not  stuft'ed. 
Truss  just  like  a fowl,  and  cover  the 
breast  with  greased  paper.  Baste  well, 
and  let  the  tint  acquired  be  a very 
delicate,  even  brown.  Froth  it  nicely 
in  the  usual  way,  but  take  especial 
care  that  the  breast  is  not  dried.  Time, 
very  variable ; a small  bird  may  be 
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done  in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ; a 
fine  one — a chicken  in  point  of  age,  hut 
a fowl  with  respect  to  size — may  take 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  longer. 
Serve  and  carve  like  a fowl,  unless 
very  small,  then  cut  up  pigeon-fashion. 
Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  liver  with 
some  herbs  in  chicken  stock ; pound  it 
with  a honed  anchovy,  the  grated  peel 
of  a lemon,  the  yolks  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a little  pepper,  and 
stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  good  melted 
butter  ; put  in  a tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice  last  thing.  Pour  this  over  the 
chicken,  and  garnish  with  lemons  in 
slices. 

Chicken  and  Tomatoes.— Be- 

quired : a chicken,  white  sauce,  tomato 
butter,  whole  tomatoes,  bacon,  and 
croutons.  Cost,  about  5s.  to  5s.  6d. 

Boil  a chicken,  and  pour  over  it  some 
rich  white  sauce,  thick  enough  to  coat  it. 
Prepare  some  tomato  butter,  and  while 
hot,  decorate  the  bird,  letting  the  white 
sauce  show  through.  Cut  some  round 
croutons,  and  lay  on  each  a small  slice 
of  cooked  bacon  the  same  size,  and  coat 
them  with  the  tomato  butter.  Put 
these  round  the  chicken,  with  small 
whole  tomatoes,  nicely  fried  or  stewed, 
in  between.  This  is  a very  delicate 
and  much-liked  dish. 

Cygnet,  to  Roast.— Required  : 
a cygnet,  stufiSng  and  gravy  as  below, 
and  some  red  currant  jelly.  Cost,  un- 
certain, the  birds  being  seldom  sold. 

Truss  this  bird  in  the  same  way  as  a 
goose.  Make  a stuffing  of  three  pounds 
of  beef,  fat  and  lean  together,  chop  it 
small  with  three  boiled  onions,  add 
three  ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful 
of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a 
whole  nutmeg  grated.  Pound  it 
smoothly  in  a mortar,  stuff  the  cygnet, 
and  sew  it  up  securely  to  prevent  the 
gravy  escaping.  The  amount  of  stuff- 
ing must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird.  It  is  generally  cooked 
in  the  same  way  as  haunch  of  venison, 
with  a thick  crust  over  it,  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  The  gravy  may  he  kept 
by  covering  it  with  paper  from  the 


outset,  heating  it  gradually  through, 
basting  it  patiently  and  thoroughly, 
and  when  it  is  nearly  finished  removing 
the  paper,  and  bringing  it  near  the  fire 
to  brown.  Send  it  to  table  with  a 
sauce  made  of  equal  quantities  of  good 
wine  and  beef  gravy.  Red  currant 
jelly,  hot  and  cold,  should  also  be 
served  with  it.  Cygnets  should  be 
roasted  at  or  before  Christmas,  after 
which  time  they  decidedly  deteriorate 
in  quality.  They  make  a very  hand- 
some and  delicious  dish.  Time  to 
roast,  from  two  to  three  hours  on  an 
average.  Many  years  ago  the  swan 
was  regarded  as  a very  fashionable 
dish  ; only  now  and  then  does  it  ap- 
pear at  modem  tables.  The  fiesh  is 
highly  appreciated,  as  a rule.  Only 
young  birds,  or  cygnets,  are  chosen  for 
cooking. 

Duck. — A full  breast,  supple  feet, 
and  clear  skin,  should  be  sought  in  a 
duck.  “ A young  farmyard  duck,  fat- 
tened at  liberty,  but  cleansed  by  being 
shut  up  for  two  or  three  days,  and  fed 
on  barley-meal  and  water  ” is  said  to  be 
the  best.  Two  small,  young  ducks 
make  a better  dish  than  one  large,  hard- 
fieshed  drake,  which,  as  a rule,  is  most 
fit  for  a stew.  Ducks  should  hang  for 
a few  days  when  the  weather  permits. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  each  for  ducks. 
Ducklings  (or  young  ducks),  are  a little 
less,  except  early  in  the  3^ear,  but  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  quality 
and  season.  Size  and  weight,  combined 
with  youth,  are  aimed  at  in  feeding  for 
the  table. 

Duck,  to  Carve. — In  carving  a 
duck,  due  regard  must  be  had  to  its 
size  and  condition ; a large,  fat  duck 
may  be  cut  up  like  a goose,  viz.,  in 
thin  slices  from  the  breast,  then  the 
wings  are  removed ; the  carver  should, 
however,  leave  part  of  the  side  of  the 
breast  attached  to  each  wing.  Next 
the  legs  are  cut  off,  then  the  neck-bone. 
The  breast-bone  is  separated  by  cutting 
through  the  sides,  and  the  back-bone 
is  divided  in  two  bj'  cutting  downwards. 
But  in  the  case  of  a poor,  skinny  duck, 
to  attempt  to  cut  slices  from  the  breast 
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is  to  betray  its  condition ; then  the 
wing^s  should  come  off  at  starting. 
With  each  helping  some  stuffing  should 
be  served,  the  skin  being  first  cut 
across  between  the  legs,  that  it  may  be 
taken  out  with  a spoon.  (&c  Plate  IV.) 

Duck,  Boiled. — “ A duck  boiled 
is  a duck  spoiled,”  is  an  old  proverb, 
but  had  the  originator  lived  in  the 
north  of  Wales  it  never  would  have 
been  uttered.  There  they  boil  ducks 
often  and  well,  but  they  salt  them  first, 
and  serve  them  smothered  with  onion 
sauce.  Time  to  simmer  gently,  thirty 
to  forty  minutes. 

Duck,  Boned  and  Stuffed. — 

Required  ; a duck,  stuffing,  a chestnut 
puree,  and  some  wine.  Cost,  from  4s. 
to  os.,  according  to  season. 

This  must  be  boned  carefullj',  or 
the  skin  will  break.  The  breast  only 
may  be  boned  if  preferred.  The 
stuffing  may  be  one  of  the  usual 
kinds  given  for  duck,  or  it  can  be 
composed  of  veal  sausage  meat,  with 
a fourth  its  weiglit  of  suet,  the 
same  of  bread-crumbs,  and  well  fla- 
voured with  mixed  herbs  and  chives, 
then  made  into  a moist  paste  with 
cream  and  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg.  It 
should  then  be  braised,  or  very  nicely 
roasted.  Put  the  bones  on  with  a 
quart  of  water,  the  same  herbs  used  in 
the  stuffing,  some  peppercorns,  and  a 
bit  of  lean  ham,  and  stew  down  to  half 
a pint.  When  the  duck  is  done,  put 
round  it  a rich  puiee  of  chestnuts, 
moistened  with  some  of  the  gravy  ; the 
rest  is  to  be  thickened,  and  flavoured 
with  half  a glass  of  sheny,  and  served 
in  a tureen. 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Green 
Feas. — Required  : a duck,  peas, 

onions,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Prepare  and  cook  as  for  turnips 
[see  the  following  recipe),  using  green 
peas  instead  of  the  small  slices  of 
turnips.  Fry  two  onions  in  butter 
till  they  are  of  a pale  brown,  and 
boil  them  to  a thick  8auce^  with  some 


of  the  gravy  from  the  duck.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  with 
the  peas  laid  under  the  duck,  and  the 
gravy  over.  Time,  one  hour  for  duck ; 
peas,  half  an  hour.  Use  one  quait  of 
peas. 

Duck,  Braised,  with  Tur- 
nips.— Required : a duck,  a few  slices 
of  bacon,  seasoning,  vegetables,  wine, 
butter,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  4s. 
to  4s.  (!d. 

Prepare  a duck  as  if  for  roasting. 
Line  a small  pan  just  large  enough 
for  the  duck,  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Strew  over  the  bottom  a little  parsley, 
chives,  thyme,  and  lemon  peel.  Lay 
in  the  duck,  and  add  a carrot  cut 
into  strips,  an  onion  stuck  with  three 
cloves,  some  pepper  and  stock,  with  a 
glass  of  white  wine.  Baste  frequently, 
and  simiiker  an  hour  or  till  done.  Fry 
some  slices  of  turnip  in  butter  to  a 
light  brown,  drain,  and  add  them  to 
the  stewpan,  after  removing  the  duck, 
which  should  be  kept  hot.  When  the 
turnips  are  tender  remove  them  and 
strain  the  gravjq  thickening  with  a 
little  roux  or  browned  flour.  Put  the 
duck  on  a dish,  with  the  hot  gravy 
over,  and  garnish  with  the  turnips. 

Duck,  with  Burgundy.— Roast 
a nice  duck  as  usual,  but  do  not  stuff 
it.  When  it  comes  to  table,  cut  it 
across  in  several  places,  breast,  legs, 
and  wings,  and  sprinkle  a pinch  of  salt, 
white  popper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
cayenne  into  the  furrows.  Have  ready 
a gill  of  good  Burgundy,  heated  to 
prevent  chilling  the  duck,  and  pour  it 
slowly  over  the  bird.  Cover  for  one 
minute  after  basting  a few  times  with 
the  wine  and  gravy',  then  serve.  Those 
to  whom  this  dish  is  novel  will  And  it 
worth  tryung.  The  gravy  should  bo 
good.  Stock  No.  16  or  17  may'  be 
used  for  the  foundation ; see  Gravy 
FOR  Ducks;  and  add  the  flavouring 
ingredients  therein  mentioned  : thicken 
with  brown  roux,  and  when  boiled  up 
as  thick  as  good  cream,  add  half  a gill 
of  Burgundy  to  a pint  of  gravy'. 

Almost  needless  to  add,  the  duck 
must  come  to  table  piping  hot,  and  the 
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cover  shoald  be  well  heated ; should  it 
become  chilled  by  waiting  it  will  be 
spoilt.  Cost,  about  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

Duck,  with  Burta.  [See  Fowl 
AND  Buuta.) — A duck  cooked  in  any 
approved  fashion  is  very  good  eating 
served  with  the  preparation  of  rice 
given  in  the  recipe  named.  Many 
other  rice  dishes  given  in  a later 
chapter  can  be  served  with  duck. 

Duck,  with  Cabbage.— Re- 
quired : a duck,  a cabbage,  a few  ounces 
of  fat  bacon,  and  lean  ham,  about  half 
a pound  of  sausages,  seasoning,  vege- 
tables, and  stock  as  under.  Cost,  about 
4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

First  put  a young  cabbage  in  boil- 
ing water,  salted;  in  five  minutes 
drain  and  press  it.  Put  some  fat 
bacon  in  a stewpan  to  cover  the 
bottom ; brown  a trussed  duck  in  it, 
put  a bit  of  lean  ham  under,  after 
browning,  with  cabbage  on,  then  put 
the  duck  in  with  more  cabbage  over, 
and  some  little  sausages  round  it.  Put 
sweet  herbs  in  to  flavour,  with  cloves 
and  peppercorns,  a slice  or  two  of 
onion,  and  carrot  and  turnip  if  handy. 
Moisten  with  a little  stock  or  gravy, 
cover,  and  cook  until  done,  turning  the 
sausages  as  required.  Serve  with  the 
ham  in  strips  laid  with  the  sausages 
round  the  duck.  The  cabbage  should 
be  put  under  the  duck. 

This  dish  requires  care ; it  is  then 
much  nicer  than  might  be  imagined 
from  the  reading  of  the  recipe. 

Duck,  Devilled  (French).— 

Required  : a duck,  gravy,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  from  3s.  to  4s.  on  an 
average. 

Cut  a ver}"^  tender  duck  straight 
down  the  middle.  Prick  the  flesh 
all  over  with  a skewer,  and  rub  into 
it  some  French  mustard,  cayenne, 
white  pepper,  salt,  and  hot  chutney. 
Broil  it  very  steadily  at  a clear  fire  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  It  must 
be  brushed  over  with  oil  or  butter 
from  time  to  time.  Have  ready  a 
gravy  made  from  equal  measures  of 
good  stock  and  wine,  and  to  half  a 
pint  add  a pinch  of  salt  and  sugar,  a 


tablespoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  mushroom  ketchup.  Boil 
up,  and  strain  over  the  duck.  Garnish 
the  dish  with  watercress, 

A duck  may  be  left  whole,  and 
seasoned  in  the  same  way,  then  roasted 
or  braised,  the  same  gravy  being  used. 
In  almost  any  way  it  will  commend 
itself  to  those  who  appreciate  piquant 
dishes.  Or  it  may  be  left  whole  and 
broiled,  and  instead  of  serving  gravy 
with  it,  send  some  tartare  sauce  or 
tomato  butter  to  table,  and  if  Hked, 
some  apple  puree,  made  by  mixing  a 
giU  of  apple  sauce  with  a teaspoonful 
of  curry  paste,  a tablespoonful  of  thick 
brown  sauce,  and  a small  onion  fried 
and  chopped.  Any  sort  of  hot  pickles 
may  go  to  table  with  devilled  duck. 
Sweet  mango  chutney  is  also  a very 
good  relish. 

Duck  Giblets. — Prepare  these  by 
taking  the  gall  bag  from  the  liver,  and 
any  green-looking  portion  away  ; cut 
through  the  gizzard  gently,  and  peel 
off  the  outside,  which  is  the  part  used 
(the  inside  is  a bag  which  has  to  be 
thrown  away ; the  contents  of  it  are 
little  stones,  and  if  cut  into,  the  wash- 
ing of  the  inter-part  is  more  difficult). 
Scald  the  head,  and  remove  eyes  and 
bill ; pick  and  wash  it  weU,  also  the 
other  parts,  pinions  and  neck,  &c.  Cut 
them  up  small,  and  then  proceed  as 
directed  for  duck  gravy ; or  they  will 
make  a pie,  which  see.  If  used  for 
gravy,  they  can  be  served  in  sauce  or 
gravy  as  a separate  dish;  that  is  to 
say,  after  some  of  the  goodness  and 
flavour  have  been  extracted  by  the 
gi-avy  which  is  to  be  served  with  the 
roast  duck,  the  giblets  are  by  no  means 
exhausted,  as  would  be  a piece  of  gravy 
beef  after  the  same  treatment.  Even 
if  served  with  only  a little  stock  or 
gravy  to  moisten  them,  with  some 
apple  sauce  and  fried  onions,  they  are 
very  good  eating.  {See  also  Goose 
Giblets,  and  Duck,  Roasted,  Ameri- 
can.) 

Duck  Giblets,  Devilled.— Cook 
the  giblets  until  almost  done,  then 
take  them  up,  and  score  them  ; rub  in 
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a little  ginger,  cayenne,  and  mustard  ; 
re-heat  them  in  a little  sauce  or  gravy, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Duck,  Hashed. — Required  : the 
remains  of  a duck,  macaroni,  cheese, 
tomato  pulp,  gravy,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  duck,  about  Is. 

This  is  a simple  and  savoury  dish. 
Mix  together  enough  gravy  (served 
with  the  duck)  and  tomato  pulp  to 
cover  the  pieces,  which  should  be  cut 
up  neatly.  Heat  all  together  ; the  sauce 
finst,  then  put  in  the  duck.  For  half 
a duck,  stir  in  first  before  serving 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese.  Put  a border 
of  boiled  macaroni  round  the  dish ; 
over  this  pour  a little  cheese  sauce 
and  put  the  duck  and  sauce  in 
the  middle.  There  should  be  only 
enough  sauce  to  coat  the  joints,  and  it 
should  be  as  thick  as  good  cream. 
Brown  roux  is  the  best  thickening 
for  it. 

Another  way. — Fry  a good-sized 
onion,  a bay  leaf  and  some  parsley ; 
add  a pint  of  stock,  good,  such  as 
No.  4 ; cook  for  a few  minutes,  put  in 
a tomato  broken  up,  and  cook  for  ten 
minutes  more.  Thicken  with  roux, 
then  pass  through  a sieve.  Re-heat 
half  or  three  parts  of  a duck  in  this, 
and  put  round  the  dish  some  oval 
croiitons,  spread  with  brown  onion 
sauce  flavoured  with  powdered  sage. 

Duck,  Hashed,  Rich.— Make 
enough  olive  sauce  to  cover  the  joints, 
the  skin  being  first  taken  off,  and  used 
in  making  the  sauce.  Let  the  duck 
heat  through  in  the  sauce,  and  serve 
in  a ring  of  fried  bread.  Garnish  with 
olives  and  croutons. 

Duck  Hot  Pot.— Required  : a 
duck,  a dozen  little  dumplings,  a dozen 
potatoes  of  medium  size,  three  large 
apples,  one  onion,  seasoning,  and  gravy. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Cut  up  the  duck ; see  that  it  is  very 
clean ; half  cook  and  slice  the  pota- 
toes, scald  and  chop  the  onion,  and 
grate  or  chop  the  apples.  Make  the 
dumplings  from  good  suet  crust,  the 


size  of  a walnut.  Butter  a hot  pot 
dish  very  liberally  ; put  the  above  in 
layers,  having  potatoes  bottom,  then 
duck  with  onions  and  apples,  and  salt 
and  pepper  ; then  dumplings  here  and 
there,  and  so  on  until  the  top  is  reached; 
that  must  bo  foimed  of  potatoes.  Pour 
gravy  from  the  giblets,  stewed  to  rags, 
over  all.  Cover  the  pot,  and  cook  like  a 
jugged  hare,  in  a pan  of  boiling  water, 
for  two  hours  or  rather  more.  Turn  out 
in  a hot  dish,  and  put  all  round  some 
more  potatoes,  parboiled,  and  finished 
by  browning  in  a good  oven.  More 
dumplings  will  also  be  an  acquisition  if 
the  party  be  a large  one,  composed  of 
children. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  superior 
to  the  above.  Here  and  there,  on  every 
layer,  put  a few  strips  of  pickled  pork, 
and  sprinkle  the  whole  with  a little 
sage  and  parsley-  —very  little,  or  it  will 
he  too  strong ; a morsel  of  nutmeg 
further  improves  it.  These  dishes  are 
similar  to  the  American  pot  pies,  and 
very  good  they  will  be  found. 

Duck,  with  Olive  Sauce.— 

A roasted  duck  with  olive  sauce  (for 
which  see  recipe)  is  a popular  dish. 
Olive  gravy  is  also  very  good;  it  can 
be  made  by  preparing  the  olives  as 
directed  for  sauce,  and  adding  them 
to  the  ordinary  gravy ; or  a very 
good  gravy  can  be  obtained  by  adding 
a teaspoonful  of  roux  to  a pint  of 
stock.  No.  16,  olives  being  used  in  the 
same  way.  Cost  of  duck,  2s.  6d.  to  4s., 
according  to  season. 

Duck,  Roasted. — If  not  already 
done  by  the  poulterer,  the  bird  must 
be  picked,  singed,  and  emptied ; the 
head  and  neck  removed,  but  the  feet 
left  on ; these  should  bo  held  in  boil- 
ing water  to  make  the  skin  peel  off 
easily.  The  inside  should  be  rinsed 
and  dried,  and  the  outside  wiped  with 
a clean  cloth.  The  pinions  should  be 
cut  off  at  the  first  joint,  and  the  feet 
twisted  round  on  the  back  of  the  bird, 
so  that  they  spread  out  fan  shape.  By 
breaking  the  back-bone  the  bird  will 
be  firmer  on  the  dish  when  served. 
The  nicer  it  is  trussed  the  plumper 
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the  breast  will  look.  Ducks  are 
stuffed  in  the  body  like  geese,  and 
finished  off  in  the  same  way  ; the  loose 
piece  of  skin  at  the  neck  end  is  folded 
over  the  back.  After  twisting  the  feet 
under  the  body,  take  a skewer,  and 
put  it  in  the  tip  of  the  wing-bone,  and 
through  the  leg  on  one  side,  then 
through  the  body,  and  out  at  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  wing  and  legs 
on  the  other  side.  Now  pass  a string 
round  the  lower  joints  of  the  legs ; 
twist  each  end  round  the  points  of  the 
skewer,  and  tie  across  the  back,  draw- 
ing it  tightly.  Put  the  duck  down  to 
a good  fire,  and  roast  according  to  size, 
plentiful  basting  being  very  important. 
The  duck  should  be  brown  and  nicely 
frothed.  Time,  from  forty-five  minutes 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  for  fat 
ducks  fulljf  grown.  Cost,  from  3s.  to 
4s.  or  more. 

Duck,  Boasted,  American. — 

Prepare  some  stuffing  of  the  sage  and 
onion  type,  but  make  it  very  mild, 
using  plenty  of  bread-crumbs  soaked 
in  cream,  and  some  scalded  onions  (or 
parboil  them  in  milk),  in  small  pro- 
portion, with  a very  little  sage.  While 
the  duck  is  roasting,  the  giblets  should 
be  stewing,  but  they  must  go  on  an 
hour  and  a half  before  the  duck.  When 
done,  cut  the  giblets  very  small  (the 
pieces  at  starting  should  be  the  usual 
size),  thicken  the  gravy  in  which  they 
were  stewed  so  that  it  looks  like  a thick 
mince ; add  a spoonful  of  good  port, 
and  serve  on  the  dish  with  the  duck. 
Send  some  jelly  to  table — black  or  red 
currant,  or  grape  or  cranberry.  The 
stock  or  gravy  for  stewing  the  giblets 
should  be  brown. 

Duck,  Boasted,  with  Apple 
Jelly.  — Do  not  stuff  the  duck ; send 
good  gravy  to  table  with  it,  and 
in  a sauce-boat  some  melted  apple  jelly. 
It  must  be  of  good  flavour,  and  not 
over-sweet ; the  dish  will  then  be  found 
very  delicious.  By  way  of  a change, 
tomato  jelly  may  be  similarly  served. 
A spoonful  of  either  of  the  above- 
named  jellies,  added  to  a tureen  of 
gravy,  may  be  substituted  when 


economy  has  to  be  considered.  Cost, 
from  4s.  upwards. 

Duck,  Salmi  of.— Required : a 
duck,  some  bread,  half  a pint  of  salmi 
sauce  {see  recipe),  and  garnish  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  3s.  6d.  to 
4s.  6d. 

Roast  the  duck  until  nearly  done 
with  some  slices  of  bread  under 
it ; then  take  it  down,  and  joint  it. 
Cover  the  pieces  with  salmi  sauce,  and 
let  them  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  or 
more  if  necessary.  Dish  in  a pile,  and 
garnish  with  the  bread  cut  in  shapes, 
and  some  glazed  onions.  Another  good 
salmi  is  made  by  laying  the  joints  of  a 
cold  duck  in  hot  tomato  sauce  to  cover 
them.  It  should  be  made  from  tomato 
pulp,  mixed  with  a little  stock  obtained 
from  the  trimmings  of  the  duck ; a 
morsel  of  glaze  is  to  be  stirred  in,  and 
a good  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice  added.  This  should  just  coat 
the  duck,  and  a garnish  of  little  toma- 
toes and  button  mushrooms,  both  fried 
and  glazed,  or  braised,  are  a great 
improvement. 

Duck,  Salmi  of,  with  Salad. 

— Roast  partially  a young  duck ; do 
not  stuff  it.  Joint  and  re-heat  it  in  a 
little  stock,  No.  16  or  17  ; flavour  with 
good  Madeira,  and  thicken  a little  with 
brown  roux.  Serve  with  the  sauce 
over,  and  send  to  table  a nice  fruit 
salad — cherry,  strawberry,  or  melon. 
Such  may  also  be  served  with  roasted 
ducks.  Time,  to  roast,  about  twenty 
minutes ; to  simmer,  twent}’’  minutes 
or  more.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 

Duck,  Stewed,  d la  Carring- 
ton.— Required  : a duck,  larding  bacon, 
stock,  chestnuts,  wine,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  from  4s.  upwards  on 
an  average. 

Lard  the  breast  of  a duck  with 
bacon,  and  roast  it  for  twenty  minutes, 
supposing  it  to  be  a full  - grown 
tender  bird ; then  take  it  down.  Put 
in  a stewpan  a pint  of  good  stock. 
No.  6 or  7 ; add  two  dozen  or  more  of 
roasted  chestnuts,  peeled,  a large  onion, 
fried  in  butter  and  sliced,  some  parsley 
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and  thj’me,  and  a sage  leaf.  Lay 
the  duck  in,  give  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes’  cooking,  basting  and  turning 
often.  Then  dish  the  duck,  and  glaze 
it  well.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  roux, 
and  flavour  it  with  a glass  of  port ; put 
the  ehe.stjmts  round  the  duck,  and 
strain  the  gravy  into  a hot  boat.  Claret 
may  be  used  in  place  of  port.  Bo  sure 
to  make  the  surface  crisp,  but  take  care 
not  to  dry  the  breast  by  exposure  to 
tierce  heat,  either  in  the  oven,  or  before 
the  fire.  It  is  better  to  use  a sala- 
mander, or  a sub.stitute,  otherwise 
colour  is  often  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  part  of  the  bird.  A fruit 
salad  goes  well  with  this  {see  previous 
recipe) ; or  serve  a dish  of  oranges 
with  it,  a salad  or  compote  {see 
recipes). 

Ducklings. — These  can  be  cooked 
and  served  like  ducks  ; when  stuffed 
the  stuffing  should  be  mild.  Any  of 
the  above-named  sauces  may  go  to 
table  with  them.  Green  peas,  whole, 
or  in  a jmree  arc  excellent  with  them, 
so  are  other  green  vegetables.  A good 
puree  of  green  haricots  {see  recipes)  is 
nice  tor  a change ; it  the  ducks  are 
stuffed,  the  puree  should  be  flavoured 
with  sage,  or  any  other  herb  used  in 
the  stuffing.  A puree  of  carrots  is 
another  good  acconqianiment,  or 
braised  carrots  may  be  substituted. 
Potatoes  dressed  nicely,  as  for  game, 
likewise  go  well  with  ducks,  and 
asparagus  is  a dainty  adjunct. 

Ducks’  Livers,  Fate  of.— This 
is  made  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and 
known  as  pd/e  de  foie  de  canard.  It  is 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  pate 
de  foie  gras  (goose  liver  pMe).  It  is 
rather  darker  in  colour,  and  the  fat 
that  surrounds  it  will  be  found  rich, 
and  may  be  used  in  potted  meats  of 
game,  &c.,  instead  of  some  of  the  but- 
ter ; or  it  can  take  the  place  of  cream 
in  making  purees  of  some  kinds.  The 
liver  may  be  sliced,  and  served  alone, 
or  placed  on  a dish  alternately  with 
cold  duck  (in  slices),  and  garnished 
with  cress,  par-sley,  &c.  To  various 
little  dishes  made  from  the  remnants 


of  game  and  poultry,  some  of  the 
pate  may  be  added ; a small  quantity 
imparts  great  richness. 

Ducks,  Sauces  for. — In  ad- 
dition to  those  named  in  the  foregoing 
recipes,  may  be  noted  others,  as  Italian, 
Madeira,  and  rich  tomato.  A very 
good  one  (that  can  also  be  served  with 
wild  duck)  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a 
tureen  of  brown  gravy  a tablespoonful 
or  so  of  Seville  orange  jelly.  This 
resembles  good  orange  marmalade  in 
flavour,  but  is  clear,  like  apple  jelly. 
JIany  would  prefer  this  to  the  gravy 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  Seville 
orange  in  the  usual  way.  When  this 
is  served,  an  orange  salad  should  go 
to  table  with  the  ducks  ; or  an  orange 
compote  is  equally  suitable. 

Fieldfares,  Roasted.— Truss 
and  cook  like  a partridge,  and  serve  in 
the  same  way.  Time,  from  a quarter  of 
an  hour  to  twenty  minutes.  They  should 
be  well  done,  but  not  over-done. 
These  birds  are  of  the  thrush  tribe ; 
they  pay  an  annual  visit  to  these 
islands,  coming  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  They  are  seldom  to 
be  bought.  From  November  to  Feb- 
ruary is  the  time  when  they  afford 
some  sport  for  youthful  sportsmen. 
They  are  very  good  in  pies  and  other 
dishes  in  which  birds  of  two  or  three 
kinds  are  used. 

Fowl. — It  may  be  serviceable  to 
point  out  the  features  which  should  be 
looked  for  when  a fowl  is  purchased 
for  cooking  purposes,  for  from  the 
fact  that  a fowl  may  be  got  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  that  its  flesh  is  gener- 
ally agreeable  to  the  healthy  and  invalid 
alike,  no  class  of  animal  food  would  be 
more  missed,  and  none  is  more  useful. 
The  weight  should  be  great  in  pro- 
portion to  size,  but  an  over-fatted 
fowl  is  not  desirable.  The  skin  should 
be  soft  and  silky,  the  breast  full  and 
plump.  The  legs  of  a hen  should  be 
smooth,  and  the  spurs  of  a cock  should 
be  short,  and  the  buttons  loose.  For 
though  a scraped  spur  may  sometimes 
deceive  the  purchaser,  no  amount  of 
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Bcraping  can  give  a really  youthful 
appearance.  Dark-legged  fowls  are 
the  best  for  roasting,  being  more  juicy  ; 
white-legged  are  preferred  for  boiling. 
Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  on  an 
average. 

Fowl,  Blanquette  of.— Re- 
quired : a fowl,  with  sauce  and  stock 
as  under.  Cost,  from  4s.  or  4s.  6d. 
ujjwards. 

This  takes  its  name  from  the  sauce, 
which  masks  the  fowl,  for  which  there 
is  no  need  for  a special  recipe.  It  is  a 
good  white  sauce,  containing  cream, 
and  should  be  thickened  with  eggs.  Our 
recipes  offer  a wide  choice  of  sauces  of 
this  description.  If  a cold  fowl  be 
used,  it  is  better  boned,  though  this 
is  optional ; all  skin  is  to  he  re- 
moved, and  only  as  much  sauce  as  will 
just  coat  it  is  wanted.  For  a fresh 
fowl,  the  cooking  consists  in  stewing 
the  joints  in  good  white  stock,  which 
is  then  converted  into  sauce  of  the 
desired  kind,  and  thickened  and  en- 
riched as  above  described.  SuppSsing 
a fowl  to  be  boned  for  a good-sized 
dish  of  this  sort,  the  bones  themselves 
should  be  stewed  down  for  stock,  then 
the  flavouring  ingredients  (as  added  to 
bechamel  and  other  good  sauces)  should 
be  added,  and  the  fowl  cooked  in  it. 
The  whole  is  no  more  expense,  save 
for  the  eggs,  than  would  be  entailed  by 
a boiled  fowl  with  sauce ; the  differ- 
ence is,  that  by  giving  the  hones 
plenty  of  time,  a very  superior  dish  is 
obtained. 

Fowl,  Boiled. — Under  Poultry, 
Boiled,  will  be  found  directions.  The 
time  must  be  regulated  by  size,  and 
whether  the  fowl  is  stuffed  or  not. 
The  water  cannot  boil  too  gently ; 
after  the  first  boil  it  should  scarcely 
simmer.  If  a fowl  has  been  boned, 
the  bones  should  be  boiled  with  it,  to- 
gether with  vegetables  to  give  flavour. 
After  the  fowl  is  dished,  there  will  then 
be  material  for  sauces  and  soups. 
When  sauce  is  poured  over  after  dish- 
ing, there  should  be  enough  to  cover 
the  breast  and  the  flat  part  of  the  dish, 
unless  a puree  of  some  kind  is  to  be 


poured  round.  An  inferior  fowl  should 
not  be  boiled,  nor  a dark-fleshed  one. 
During  the  cooking  skim  often.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; an 
hour  or  more  for  a large  fowl,  much 
longer  for  an  old  one.  Should  the 
skin  break,  hide  it  with  the  garnish. 
Cost,  from  3s.  to  4s. , exclusive  of  sauce. 

Fowl,  Boiled,  to  Carve.— This 
is  cut  up  in  a similar  manner  to  roast 
fowl.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cut 
plenty  of  the  breast  meat  off  with  the 
wings ; the  knife  should  be  drawn,  and 
much  downward  pressure  avoided,  as 
the  flesh  is  apt  to  crumble.  Sometimes 
the  legs  are  taken  off  before  the  wings. 
A very  large  fowl  should  be  served 
like  a turkej",  which  see. 

If  little  sausages  be  put  about  the 
dish,  serve  one  with  each  portion  of 
fowl.  {See  Sausages.) 

Fowl,  Boiled,  Sauces  for.— 

Among  many  others  we  may  instance 
asparagus,  celery,  white  mushroom, 
egg,  rich  oyster,  bechamel,  veloute, 
supreme,  sauce  herbace,  sauce  verte, 
sauce  a la  Juliette,  sauce  volaille, 
tomato,  and  chestnut,  as  most  likely 
to  meet  with  general  approval ; but 
there  are  others  in  this  work  that 
might  be  served  when  varietj'^  is  an 
object.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a boiled  fowl  is  a delicate  dish, 
and  no  sauce  is  suitable  which  would 
overpower  it.  A sauce  that  would 
improve  some  mild  dishes  would  spoil 
a boiled  fowl. 

Fowl,  Boned. — We  will  com- 
mence with  directions  for  boning  a 
fowl  without  opening  it.  It  should 
be  plucked,  but  not  drawn.  Put  it  on 
a table,  neck  towards  you;  cut  the 
neck  off,  loosen  the  skin,  which  is  here 
verj^  elastic,  and  proceed  until  the 
bottom  of  the  breast  is  reached.  Take 
away  the  merrythought,  detaching  it 
very  carefully  from  the  wing-bones 
and  breast-bone.  This  is  a very  difiS- 
cult  stage  of  the  operation.  After  this, 
the  meat  must  he  detached  from  the 
ribs  and  back  ; although  the  bones  are 
still  in  the  wings,  they  can  he  turned 
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back  with  the  meat,  being  loose.  Next 
cut  carefully  from  the  breast-hone, 
round  to  the  back.  (See  remarks  under 
Turkey,  Boned.)  The  worst  part  is 
over  when  the  hack  and  ribs  are  done; 
as  the  boning  proceeds,  the  meat  should 
be  rolled  back,  the  knife  being  kept 
close  to  the  bones : this,  coupled  with 
patience,  is  the  secret.  As  the  hind 
part  is  neared,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  knife  does  not  slip  into  the  entrails. 
When  the  part  is  reached  where  the 
legs  join  the  back,  they  must  be 
detached  at  the  joints,  and  this  needs 
care.  When  both  thigh-bones  have 
been  separated  from  the  trunk,  by  still 
working  on,  the  entire  skeleton,  minus 
its  logs  and  wings,  will  come  clean 
out,  and  can  be  removed  altogether 
from  what  looks  very  much  like  a 
shapeless  mass  of  meat ; and  the  first 
thought  will  probably  be  that  it  will 
never  again  be  got  into  shape.  The 
next  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  en- 
trails: wash  and  dry  the  fowl ; wash 
the  liver  and  gizzard,  and  put  the 
rib-bones  and  back-bones  by  for 
stock  ; add  to  them  the  rest  after  the 
wing-bones  and  leg-bones  have  been 
taken  out.  Bemember  to  leave  the 
little  wing-bone,  and  the  outer  drum- 
stick-bone ; it  helps  to  give  the  bird 
its  old  shape  later  on.  In  boning  the 
legs,  simply  work  the  knife  round  the 
thigh-bones,  until  the  joint  is  reached 
where  the  leg-bone  or  drumstick 
begins ; cut  through  this,  and  go  half 
way  down  the  drumstick-bone  ; leave  a 
portion,  as  above  directed,  and  remove 
the  rest.  Now  turn  the  meat  back 
into  its  old  shape,  or  rather  right  side 
out ; the  old  shape  must  be  given  by 
the  aid  of  forcemeat.  The  first  thing 
is  to  stuff  the  hollows  made  by  the 
removal  of  the  wings  and  legs.  The 
latter  may  be  made  even  plumper 
than  they  were,  if  well  filled  and 
gentle  pressure  be  used  to  make  them 
hold  as  much  as  possible.  Supposing 
this  is  to  be  filled  with  forcemeat  onlj', 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  it  a good  shape 
as  it  is  a turkey  that  has  been  filled 
with  a large  tongue  in  addition ; and 
just  as  that  helps  the  turkey,  so  will 


a good-sized  calf’s  tongue  help  the 
fowl.  Some  will  make  a better  shape 
of  it  than  others  ; the  thing  is  to  put 
as  much  forcemeat  in  as  it  will  hold, 
and  to  work  it  with  the  fingers  until 
it  looks  shapely.  It  must  now  be 
laid  in  a buttered  cloth,  and  well 
tied  in  all  directions  to  preserve  the 
shape. 

It  should  go  on  in  warm  stock,  and 
cook  gently  for  two  hours  or  more, 
then  he  left  to  cool,  when  it  is  to  be 
untied,  and  put  on  the  dish  ready  for 
finishing  ofl:'.  Press  it  firmly  on  the 
dish,  and  wipe  it  over  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  hot  water,  then  set  by  to  get 
thoroughly  cold,  which  will  take  some 
hours  : if  possible,  leave  it  all  night. 

In  any  case  it  must  be  what  is  known 
as  “ stone  cold  ” before  the  garnishing 
is  attempted. 

For  the  decoration  of  a boned,  stuffed 
fowl,  see  Galantine  if  it  is  to  be  served 
cold.  It  may  be  cooked  and  served 
hot,  in  any  of  the  usual  ways. 

Fowl,  Boned. — A farmhouse  re- 
cipe : — This  is  a novel  method,  or  will 
be  to  many,  of  boning  a fowl.  Sup- 
posing an  old  fowl,  which  would  not 
be  tender  if  introduced  at  table  in  any 
well  known  form,  first  put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  it,  and  a little  bag,  containing 
some  herbs,  spices,  and  slices  of  fresh 
vegetables.  Put  the  lid  on,  and  let  it 
simmer  from  two  to  four  hours  until 
the  bones  will  all  come  out ; take  the 
skin  off,  put  it  hack  in  the  pan  with 
all  the  bones,  and  go  on  boiling  for  an 
hour  or  two  more.  Chop  up  the  meat, 
mix  some  salt  and  pepper  with  it, 
and  a little  nutmeg  and  powdered 
herbs.  Then  moisten  with  some  of 
the  strained  and  well-reduced  stock, 
and  press  into  a tin  : when  cold 

it  will  turn  out  like  brawn,  and  may  | 
be  served  in  the  same  way.  The 
bones  may  be  again  covered  witl 
water,  and  the  boiling  kept  up  foi 
several  hours;  the  resulting  liquor 
will  make  good  soup,  or  may  be  used 
for  other  dishes. 

In  case  a cold  dish  is  not  required. 
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a famous  curry  may  be  made.  After 
cutting  up  the  meat  (do  not  chop  it), 
make  some  good  curry  sauce  with  some 
of  the  liquor,  and  heat  the  fowl  in 
it.  A gill  or  less,  of  cream,  is  a very 
decided  improvement,  and  even  then 
the  dish  is  not  extravagant,  as  old 
fowls  can  sometimes  be  bought  very 
cheaply  in  the  country. 

Fowl,  Boned  after  Opening. 

— The  first  thing  is  to  cut  the  fowl 
right  down  from  neck  to  tail,  through 
the  back.  A fowl  ready  drawn  is 
wanted.  The  flesh  is  then  raised  on 
both  aides  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
until  the  sockets  of  the  thighs  and  wings 
are  reached.  These  may  now  be  boned, 
as  after  they  are  detached  the  whole 
of  the  body  may  be  taken  out  entirely, 
leaving  only  the  merrythought  and 
neck,bones  to  be  removed.  If  the  pro- 
cess seems  easier  that  way,  the  backbone 
can  be  cut  through  as  well  as  the  flesh ; 
this  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the 
operator  can  then  turn  about  the  rest 
as  most  convenient.  The  precise  way 
of  boning  a fowl  when  opened  is  of  no 
importance,  for  some  will  manage  it 
in  a very  different  way  from  others. 
The  thing  is  to  get  the  meat  clear  of 
bones,  and  however  it  is  accomplished 
the  back,  where  cut,  has  to  be  stitched 
up  afterwards.  Thus  prepared,  fowl 
is  generally  used  for  a Galantine, 
which  see ; or  it  can  be  so  boned  for 
pies  and  other  dishes,  instead  of  joint- 
ing it  before  boning,  as  some  people 
find  the  latter  the  more  difficult,  though 
the  majority  consider  it  easier.  Our 
recipes,  however,  include  all  the 
methods,  so  the  . requirements  of  all 
are  met. 

Fowl,  Braised,  with  Toma- 
toes.— Required : a fowl,  wine,  and 
seasoning  as  below,  stock,  cream, 
tomatoes,  sausages,  and  sauce,  and 
some  celeiy.  Cost,  from  6s.  to  6s.  on 
an  average. 

This  is  a very  good  dish.  Rub  the 
bottom  of  a stew  pan  across  with  a 
clove  of  garlic ; put  in  a chopped 
shalot,  a morsel  of  root  ginger,  a strip 
of  lemon  peel,  a grain  of  cayenne,  two 


cloves,  a few  peppercorns,  the  piece  of 
a lemon,  and  a glass  of  light  wine. 
Truss  a fowl  for  boiling,  lay  it  in, 
cover,  and  let  it  steam,  with  a shake 
now  and  then,  until  the  moisture  is 
absorbed.  Pour  in  half  a pint  of 
white  stock  (such  as  No.  9),  lay  a 
buttered  paper  on  the  breast  of  the 
fowl,  and  cook  for  an  hour,  or  until 
tender.  Then  put  in  a gill  of  pure 
tomato  pulp,  a pinch  of  sugar,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a little  French  mustard. 
Thicken  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
arrowroot.  Boil  up,  pour  through  a 
hot  strainer — it  need  not  be  fine,  just 
to  get  rid  of  the  sjiices,  &c. — and  mix 
in  a half  gill  of  boiling  cream,  and  a 
few  drops  of  carmine.  Pour  some  of 
this  over  the  breast  of  the  fowl.  Have 
ready  some  small  pork  sausages,  coated 
with  thick,  white  sauce.  Place  these 
round  the  dish,  with  little  heaps  of 
cooked  celery,  also  masked  with  sauce, 
in  between.  Slice  some  cooked  toma- 
toes, coat  these  with  white  sauce  and 
lay  them  along  the  breast.  Send  the 
rest  of  the  gravy  to  table  in  a boat, 
adding  a little  more  stock  to  thin  it. 

Veal  sausages  can  be  used  in  place 
of  pork,  or  herb  forcemeat  is  liked 
best  by  some . 

Fowl  and  Burba. — Required : a 
fowl,  and  a preparation  of  potatoes  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5s.  on  an  aveiage. 

This  is  an  Indian  dish.  Burta  is  the 
name  given  to  the  dish  of  mashed 
potatoes  served  with  the  fowl,  which 
is  jointed  and  sprinkled  with  curry 
powder,  then  fried  a delicate  brown, 
drained,  and  simmered  for  a short 
time  in  chicken  gravy.  Meanwhile, 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  prepared  as 
follows : boil  a couple  of  pounds  of 
mealy  potatoes,  break  them  up  with  a 
fork,  and  mix  them  with  a table- 
spoonful of  very  mild  onions,  chopped 
and  pounded  with  a green  chilli,  and  a 
little  pure  mustard  oil.  Then  add 
lemon  or  lime  juice  to  taste,  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Work  the  mass  until  very 
smooth,  then  form  into  shape,  re-heat, 
and  serve  the  fowl  round  it.  Garnish 
with  sliced  limes  or  lemons.  The 
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flavourinpf  insfredients  mixed  with  the 
potatoes  are  blended  some  time  before- 
hand, and  put  in  a cool  place. 

Fowl  a la  Carlsford.— For  this, 
bone  a fowl  without  opening  (see  Fowl, 
Boxed),  and  fill  the  wings  and  legs  with 
rich  veal  forcemeat.  Then  stuff  the 
body  with  mushroom  forcemeat,  and 
more  of  that  used  for  the  joints,  put- 
ting it  in  in  alternate  rolls.  INIake 
the  fowl  a good  shape,  and  roast  slowly, 
or  it  will  burst.  Serve  with  fowl 
gravy,  and  a mushroom  puree.  Cost, 
from  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Fowl,  Curried.— The  ways  of 
preparing  this  favourite  dish  are 
many  ; the  following  method,  if  first- 
class  curry  paste  be  used,  is  likely  to 
give  satisfaction. 

liequirial ; a young  fowl,  medium 
size,  a pint  of  stock,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  curry  paste  and  fine  rice  flour, 
a bay  loaf,  sprig  of  thyme,  half  a 
lemon,  one  onion,  chopped,  celery, 
white  part,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  onion, 
half  an  apple,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
sweet  almonds,  the  same  of  freshly- 
grated  cocoanut,  a few  outer  strips 
from  a small  cariot,  a little  curry 
powder,  and  a gill  of  cream.  Cost, 
from  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Bone  and  cut  up  the  fowl,  see  pages 
399  and  401,  then  divide  it  into 
square  pieces ; roll  these  in  the  curry 
powder.  Slice  the  vegetables  thinl)', 
fry  the  onions  in  a little  hot  fat,  then 
fry  the  fowl  a little ; add  the  herbs 
and  other  vegetables,  with  a strip  of 
lemon  peel,  and  the  nuts,  also  tlie 
stock.  This  should  be  made  from 
the  bones  of  the  fowl  in  the  usual 
way.  Stir  to  the  boil,  and  go  on 
cooking  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then 
mix  the  rice  flour  with  cold  stock ; 
add  it,  also  the  curry  paste,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice.  Boil  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour  more,  then  take  up  the 
meat,  sieve  the  sauce  through  a fine 
hair  sieve,  and  put  it  back  with  salt  to 
taste,  cayenne,  if  needed,  and  the  boil- 
ing cream.  Add  the  meat  to  re-heat  (it 
must  not  boil  or  the  sauce  will  curdle), 
then  serve  as  usual  with  boiled  rice, 


For  a large  fowd  the  stock  must  bo 
increased.  Sometimes  the  onion  is 
objected  to  in  the  sauce;  in  that  case 
take  it  up  after  frying  in  the  butter. 
Use  curry  fat  if  at  hand. 

For  a plainer  dish  the  cream  can  be 
left  out,  and  ordinary  plain  white 
stock  used ; but  it  is  really  more 
economical  to  bone  the  joints,  if  time 
allows ; the  bones  yield  such  good 
gravy,  while  if  not  boned,  the  bones 
are  left  upon  the  plates  and  wasted. 
Gooseberries  can  be  used  instead  of 
apple,  or  a bit  of  cucumber  answers ; 
the  lemon  juice  should  then  be  slightly 
increased.  A morsel  of  tamarind  is 
good  in  fowl  curries,  and  any  nice 
chutney  may  be  put  in  to  suit  the 
palate. 

Fowl  with  Curried  Mush- 
rooms.— liequired : a fowl,  some 
curried  mushrooms,  cream,  thickening, 
and  sauce.  Cost,  from  os.  upwards  on 
an  average. 

Boil  a fowl  in  white  stock,  and  when 
half  done,  prepare  the  mushrooms 
separately  as  follows: — Fry  a small 
onion,  a bay  leaf,  and  a sprig  of  parsley 
in  hot  butter ; add  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a teaspoonful  of  mild  curry  powder, 
about  tbe  same  measure  of  lemon 
juice,  and  half  as  much  grated  peel, 
the  same  of  mango  chutne}"^  and  curr}'^ 
paste,  half  a pint  of  liquor  from  the 
fowl,  the  liquor  from  a tin  of  mush- 
rooms, and  half  the  mushi’ooms, 
chopped.  Cook  gently  until  all  can 
be  sieved  (tbe  herbs  should  be  taken 
out),  then  put  back  the  sauce  with  the 
rest  of  the  mushrooms,  whole,  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  thick  cream  and 
a little  white  roux.  Cook  for  ten 
minutes  more,  take  up  the  fowl,  and 
dish  it ; coat  with  bechamel,  and  pour 
the  mushroom  mixture  round. 

This  is  a superior  dish.  A very 
good  one,  though  much  less  expense 
and  trouble,  may  be  made  by  pouring 
ordinary  white  sauce  over  the  fowl, 
and  using  curried  mushrooms  as  given 
in  the  chapter  qn  Dressed  Vege- 
tables, 
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Fowl  Curry,  Kofta. — Eequired  : 
a fowl,  curry,  suet,  egg,  stock,  milk, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from 
4s.  upwards. 

Of  the  varieties  of  curried  dishes 
served  at  the  dinner  tables  of  Euro- 
peans in  India,  the  Kofta  or  force- 
meat hall  curries,  are  as  great  favourites 
as  any.  Once  the  details  are  mas- 
tered, dishes  in  endless  variety  may 
be  produced  with  strict  economy, 
and  exquisite  results,  and  really  high- 
class  curries  are  obtainable  by  the 
employment  of  such  cheap  articles  as 
tinned  lobster  and  salmon,  and  the 
remnants  of  joints  and  poultry.  Still, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  best  of  the 
tj^pe  result  from  the  use  of  good  poultry, 
choice  meat,  and  the  best  of  fish.  Take 
a well-grown  chicken,  and  remove  the 
fleshy  parts ; reduce  them  to  a pulp 
with  the  liver,  heart,  and  previously 
cooked  gizzard,  using  a pestle  and 
mortar.  The  meat  could  be  minced  in 
a machine,  but  nothing  short  of  pound- 
ing would  satisfy  an  Indian  cook.  Add 
to  each  pound  of  fowl  two  ounces  of 
good,  fresh  suet.  Make  a little  strong 
stock  out  of  the  bones,  skin,  and  odds 
and  ends ; the  best  only  of  the  meat  must 
go  to  make  the  curry.  Add  to  the  pulp 
some  salt,  black  pepper,  any  garden 
herbs  to  taste,  some  finely  grated 
crumbs,  about  two  ounces,  a very  little 
of  the  fowl  stock,  and  as  much  of  raw 
beaten  egg  as  may  be  needed  to  make 
a paste,  which  can  be  rolled  up  into 
balls  the  size  of  a large  walnut.  Melt 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a stewpan,  add 
a tablespoonful  of  onion  paste,  and  a 
teaspoonful,  or  less,  of  garlic  paste,  a 
tablespoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  a 
little  good  vinegar.  Stir  well,  then 
put  in  the  balls,  after  they  have  been 
well  rolled  in  bread-crumbs.  Add  a little 
salt,  and  turn  the  balls  about  to  brown ; 
they  should  be  a nice  uniform  colour. 
Then  put  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  chicken 
stock,  and  cocoanut  milk,  mixed ; cover, 
and  cook  for  a couple  of  hours.  The 
flavour  and  bouquet  of  the  dish  will  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  two  cloves, 
a bay  leaf,  a tiny  bit  of  cinnamon,  and 
a pinch  of  caj^-enne, 


Note. — The  onion  and  garlic  pastes 
are  obtained  by  pounding  the  ingre- 
dients. We  wouldaddthat  the  gizzardis, 
in  our  opinion,  preferably  omitted  from 
the  forcemeat,  and  used  in  the  stock. 
Supposing  cooked  meat  to  be  used  for 
these  delicious  little  baUs,  it  is  nicest  if 
underdone,  or  there  will  be  a tendency  to 
dryness.  The  time  of  cooking  must  of 
course  be  shortened,  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  helow  boiling  point.  The 
stock  should  be  boiling  when  added, 
then  reduced,  and  about  half  the  usual 
quantity  only  will  be  needed,  as  loss  by 
long  simmering  has  not  to  be  allowed 
for. 

Fowl  Cutlets,  Cold. — Eequired: 
a fowl,  aspic,  ham,  seasoning,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  6d.,  according  to  season  and  the 
garnish. 

Take  the  w'hite  meat  only  of  a 
cooked  fowl,  and  cut  it  into  the 
thinnest  possible  slices;  it  does  not 
matter  how  small.  Cover  a baking  tin 
with  a thin  layer  of  aspic  jelly  ; lay  on 
some  of  the  slices,  making  them  flat ; 
then  put  some  finely  chopped  ham  and 
parsley  over ; then  more  fowl ; between 
each  layer  of  fowl  and  ham  spread  a 
little  good  white  sauce  ; this  should  be 
nicely  seasoned,  that  it  may  flavour  as 
well  as  moisten  the  meat.  Cover  with 
a second  layer  of  aspic,  and  when  quite 
firm  cut  out  with  an  oval  cutter,  the 
size,  say,  of  an  egg.  The  cutlets  should 
he  half  an  inch  thick.  Then  dip  the 
edges  into  liquid  aspic,  and  coat  a third 
of  the  cutlets  — edges  only  — with 
chopped  parsley  and  pickled  gherkins, 
a third  with  the  sieved  yolks  of.  some 
hard-hoiled  eggs,  and  the  remainder 
with  the  chopped  whites  mixed  with 
ham.  Dish  them,  overlapping,  in  one 
or  two  rows  down  a glass  or  silver  dish 
with  a garnish  of  salad  ; lettuce,  cress, 
endive,  &c.  These  are  very  nice  for 
outdoor  gatherings  in  the  summer,  or 
for  ball  suppers  and  similar  occasions 
The  trimmings  from  the  cutlets,  if 
chopped  up,  and  mixed  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  eggs,  will  make  a good 
B)i»oe  for  gandwiphes, 
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Fowl,  Galantine.— I’ripare  the 
fowl  as  directed  in  Fowl,  Boned 
AFTER  Opening.  Draw  the  wings  and 
legs  inside  ; the  pinions  should  be  ent 
off.  Make  the  whole  flat,  cutting  off 
some  of  the  meat  from  the  legs,  and 
putting  it  in  the  thin  parts  ; jiress  it 
out  well.  Then  make  a forcemeat  of 
veal  and  ham,  or  ordinary  sausage 
meat,  or  trulllcd  sausage  moat ; spread 
a layer  over  half  an  inch  thick,  then 
put  strips  or  slices  of  cooked  ham  and 
tongue,  and  some  pistachio  kernels  in 
strips,  and  then  a few  truflles,  sliced  or 
chopped ; or  in  place  of  these,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  used  sometimes ; a 
marbled  aj)pearance  when  cut  is  wanted, 
and  truffles  and  pistachios  go  a long 
way,  though  expensive.  If  no  pistachios 
are  hand}',  use  some  chopped  parsley. 
Now  begin  and  roll  up  like  a pudding ; 
sow  the  roll  up  in  a buttered  cloth,  twist 
the  ends,  and  tie  them  like  a pudding, 
and  put  it  in  some  stock,  made  several 
hours  before  from  the  bones.  Cook  it 
gentl}',  and  when  it  is  taken  up  tie  the 
cloth  tighter,  after  pulling  it  out  ; that 
is,  tie  it  closer  up  to  the  fowl.  Then 
put  weights  on,  and  leave  to  got  cold. 
It  will  then  be  of  a shape  which  is  best 
described  as  “ bolster  like.”  Remem- 
ber that  the  stitches  must  bo  taken  out 
of  the  back,  whore  sewn  up,  before 
serving. 

Another  way. — Make  a complete  roll 
of  the  forcemeat  with  the  strips  of 
tongue,  &c.,  amongst  it ; lay  it  on  one 
edge,  and  roll  the  fowl  up.  This  is 
easier,  but  not  so  pretty. 

A galantine  is  sometimes  made  by 
filling  the  fowl  from  the  neck  end, 
after  boning ; a good  deal  of  filling 
may  he  used  ; the  ends  of  the  fowl  are 
then  sewn  up,  and  the  whole  finished 
as  above. 

Now  for  the  decoration.  Dish,  and 
vipe  the  bird  with  a cloth,  and  have 
eady  some  clear  aspic  of  one  or  two 
colours,  say  brown  and  pale  pink,  or 
brown  and  pale  yellow.  Give  a coating 
of  the  pale  colour  first,  and  ornament 
with  cut  pieces — to  form  a pattern — of 
th''  darker  shade,  laying  them  on  before 


the  first  coat  is  set ; or  the  top  may  be 
covered  with  chopped  aspic  of  various 
colours,  laid  in  rows.  The  base  can  bo 
garnished  with  blocks  of  aspic  and 
truffles.  Or  fancy  designs  may  bo 
made  by  the  aid  of  butter,  or  ham 
butter,  using  a bag  with  a fine  pipe. 
Then  little  heaps  of  salad  may  be  put 
about  the  dish ; many  ideas  may  be 
gathered  by  reference  to  Salads. 
For  a very  elaborate  galantine,  moulds 
of  aspic,  decorated  nicely,  may  bo 
put  on  the  top,  and  fastened  with 
plated  hatelet  skewers ; truffles,  too, 
look  well  similarly  placed.  If  proper 
hatelet  moulds  cannot  be  had  (theso 
are  made  purposely  for  use  with  the 
skewers),  some  varieties  of  dariolc  and 
other  moulds  answer  the  purpose. 

: They  should  bo  high,  and  of  small 
I circumference  only  at  the  widest  part, 
or  they  look  ugly.  Those  who  objecd 
to  “ piping,”  or  who  cannot  get  good 
I results,  may  use  savoury  custard  of 
j various  colours.  If  this  is  cut  out  into 
j very  small,  pretty  shapes,  exceedingly 
nice  designs  may  be  made  by  anyone 
possessed  of  sufficient  taste  to  arrange 
them.  Fora  plain  galantine,  glaze  only 
is  used  for  the  surface,  with  a little 
piping  of  white  or  pink,  and  some  salad 
at  the  ba  se . All  galantines  look  nicer  if  a 
block  of  rice  or  fried  bread  be  put  under 
them  in  the  dish,  as  they  are  then  more 
imposing,  and  the  garnish  is  better 
displayed.  For  all  the  adjuncts,  sec 
Index.  One  word  respecting  the 
pressing  of  the  galantine.  Avoid  undue 
pressure  on  one  part.  A dish  or  baking 
sheet  should  be  put  on,  and  weights  or 
flat-irons  placed  the  whole  length.  A 
heavy  weight  at  the  middle  and 
nothing  at  the  ends  is  useless. 

The  cost  of  a Fowl  Galantine  varies, 
as  may  be  supposed,  with  the  time  of 
the  year,  and  is  also  dependent  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  upon  the 
adjuncts  that  may  be  required  to  pro 
duce  a result  that  will  satisfy  the 
individual  taste  ; but  speaking  quite 
generally,  the  average  cost  of  a 
galantine  should  work  out  at  .some- 
where between  l8.  6d.  and  2s.  per- 
pound- 
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Fowl,  Howtowdie.— Required  : 
a fowl,  butter,  onions,  spinach,  stock, 
rice,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
exclusive  of  trufHe,  about  4s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a very  old  Scotch 
recipe.  Truss  a fowl  as  for  boiling, 
it  may  be  large,  if  tender ; brown  it 
in  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  turning  as  required.  Then 
put  in  a few  small  onions,  a pinch  of 
salt,  half  a dozen  white  peppercorns, 
and  a couple  of  cloves ; add  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  nice  white  stock, 
and  simmer  very  slowly  for  half  an 
hour,  then  put  in  more  stock,  and  give 
another  half  hour’s  cooking.  Have 
some  spinach  boiled  and  well  pressed ; 
make  a border  of  it  on  a hot  dish. 
Have  also  some  boiled  rice,  pressed  in 
little  moulds  ; turn  these  out  on  the 
top  of  the  spinach.  Put  the  fowl  in 
the  middle,  add  more  salt  to  the  gravy, 
and  boil  it  for  a minute  or  two  more  ; 
strain  some  over  the  fowl,  and  serve 
the  rest  in  a boat.  The  rice  shapes 
may  be  decorated  with  pieces  of  truffle, 
or  little  stamped-out  slices  of  tongue. 

To  the  foregoing  we  would  add, 
that  in  some  instances  the  time  allowed 
for  the  fowl  must  be  very  nearly 
doubled,  if  success  is  to  crown  one’s 
efforts. 

Fowl,  to  Joint  for  a Saut6. - 

These  directions  may  be  useful  to  the 
inexperienced.  The  words,  “ cut  up 
neatl3’,”  are  intelligible  enough  to  the 
experienced  cook,  but  convey  but  little 
meaning  to  others  ; and,  unless  a right 
start  be  made,  the  bird  will  have  a ver)"- 
untidy  and  ragged  appearance  when 
cooked  and  dished.  Take  then  a fowl 
which  has  been  picked  and  singed,  and 
readj^  for  cooking,  i.e.  drawn  but  not 
trussed.  Laj’  it  on  its  side,  hold  a leg 
towards  you,  and  pass  a sharp  knife 
round  the  thigh ; remove  it  with  a clean 
cut ; turn  it  over,  .take  the  other  leg  off 
in  the  same  way  ; remove  the  wings  in 
the  usual  way,  then  cut  the  breast  in 
two  or  thi’ee  pieces  across.  Trim  off 
any  rough  parts ; put  the  back-bone 
aside.  Trim  the  legs  by  cutting  off 
the  leg-bones  just  below  the  joint ; 


remove  the  thigh-bones  and  tuck  in  the 
rough  parts,  making  the  legs  compact 
and  plump  in  shape.  If  the  thigh-bone 
is  not  removed  (and  this  is  optional)  be 
sure  to  make  the  legs  neat  by  tucking 
in  any  loose  flesh.  These  directions  maj' 
be  carried  out  in  jointing  a fowl  for 
many  other  dishes,  or  for  a pie,  but  in 
the  case  of  a fine  fowl,  it  is  sometimes 
necessai'3'  to  again  divide  the  legs  and 
wings ; or  the  wings  may  be  left  entire 
if  cut  free  from  breast  meat ; then  the 
breast  will  make  three  or  four  pieces. 

Fowl  k la  Marengo. — Re- 
quired : a fowl,  olive  oil,  mushrooms, 
gravy,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
4s.,  exclusive  of  eggs  for  garnish. 

Take  a tender  fowl,  joint  it,  and  flour 
the  pieces,  using  half  a tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Put  some  olive  oil  in  a saute 
pan,  from  three  to  five  tablespoonfuls, 
size  of  the  fowl  considered ; when  hot, 
fry  the  joints  a nice  brown.  Some 
time  before  put  on  the  giblets  for  gravy 
(if  it  can  be  spared,  use  also  the  back 
of  the  fowl)  ; when  reduced  to  three 
gills,  strain  it  over  the  fowl,  put  in  a 
morsel  of  gai'lic,  a shalot,  a dozen 
button  mushrooms,  and  a little  lemon 
juice.  Simmer  gently  until  the  fowl 
is  tender;  season  to  taste,  arrange  the 
joints  in  a p3'^ramid,  best  parts  at  the 
top,  and  put  the  mushrooms  with  them. 
Strain  the  grav3’'  over,  it  should  be  re- 
duced a little,  and  for  a very  good  dish, 
add  a little  light  wine  and  glaze.  The 
proper  garnish  consists  of  fried  eggs 
and  triangular  shaped  crofltons,  placed 
alternate^  round  the  base. 

People  who  object  to  oil  in  any  form, 
win  substitute  butter,  but  the  dish  is 
then  quite  altered ; oil  being  the  special 
feature  of  Fowl  a la  Marengo. 

Fowl  a la  Mayonnaise. — Split 

a cooked  fowl  in  two,  and  coat  the 
parts  with  mayonnaise ; or  joint  it, 
and  do  the  same ; or  serve  a boat  of 
ma3mnnaise,  and  put  some  cress  or 
parsley  on  the  dish.  {See  also  Salaus.) 
Cost  of  fowl,  about  3s.  or  3s.  6d. 

Fowl,  with  Onions.— Fry  the 

fowl  in  either  of  the  ways  given  for 
-Chicken  ; pile  up  the  joints,  and 
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sprinkle  with  fried  onions,  a pale 
colour,  and  ver}'^  dry ; then  add  a 
dust  of  cayenne  and  salt.  Use  about 
four  ounces  of  onions. 

Fowl,  to  Pick  and  Singe.— 

Take  the  bird  in  the  left  hand,  and 
begin  by  pulling  the  feathers  out  under 
the  wing ; when  this  side  is  plucked, 
turn  the  bird,  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  other  wing,  then  remove  all 
the  rest  of  the  feathers,  leaving  only 
the  down.  To  singe,  take  the  bird 
by  the  neck,  in  the  left  hand,  and  by 
means  of  a lighted  paper,  passed 
quickly  over  to  avoid  any  scorching, 
go  over  the  entire  surface,  not  for- 
getting the  down,  which  will  he  hid- 
den from  sight  after  the  bird  is  trussed. 
If  any  feathers  remain,  pull  them 
out ; do  not  bum  them  off ; the  singe- 
ing is  intended  to  remove  the  down. 
A better  and  quicker  way  is  to  take 
the  bird  at  each  end,  and  hold  it  over 
a flame ; a little  methylated  spirit 
may  bo  burnt  on  an  old  plate  for  the 
purpose.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
way,  especially  when  several  are  being 
dealt  with.  After  trussing,  if  necessary 
singe  again.  This  is  often  wanted 
when  birds  are  bought,  ready  trussed, 
of  other  than  first-class  poulterers. 

Fowl,  Pilau,  Indian.— Re- 
quired; a fowl,  butter,  rice,  onions, 
seasoning,  and  almonds  and  sultanas. 
Cost,  from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Boil  a fowl  in  veal  broth,  and 
reserve  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled. 
Put  four  ounces  of  butter  in  a stew- 
pan,  and  fry  in  it  two  onions,  sliced, 
two  cloves,  a morsel  of  ciimamon,  and 
a few  peppercorns.  When  the  onions 
are  golden  colour,  stir  in  ten  ounces 
of  rice ; go  on  stirring  with  a fork 
until  the  rice  has  absorbed  the  butter. 
Pour  in  the  fowl  liquor  (it  should 
cover  the  rice,  and  reach  an  inch 
above  it),  go  on  simmering  until  it  is 
nearly  done.  Then  clear  the  rice 
from  the  centre,  and  put  the  fowl  in 
the  hollow.  Let  the  rice  become  very 
soft,  and  the  moisture  be  dried  up. 
Then  put  the  fowl  in  a deep  dish,  and 
smother  it  with  the  rice.  Have  some 


little  onions  ready  boiled,  also  some 
eggs,  boiled  hard;  these  should  he 
quartered.  Arrange  them  about  the 
dish,  and  add  some  blanched  almonds 
and  sultanas,  with  a few  cloves  sprinkled 
on  the  top. 

The  cinnamon  and  peppercorns 
should  be  taken  out.  This  is  done 
most  easily  by  tying  them  in  a hit  of 
muslin.  The  rice  should  be  washed 
and  dried  an  hour  before  frying. 

Fowl,  Fooloot,  Indian.— Re- 
quired : a fowl,  stock,  rice,  onions, 
eggs,  bacon,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
4s.  6d. 

Truss  a fowl  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  boiling.  Have  ready  a quart  of 
white  stock,  and  a pound  of  rice  that 
has  been  parboiled  for  five  minutes 
and  then  drained  from  the  water. 
Put  the  fowl  with  them  into  a stewpau 
over  a slow  fire.  Add  some  onion 
Juice  (pound  half  a dozen,  and  extract 
all  their  moisture  by  squeezing  them 
in  a thin  cloth),  a tablespoonful  of 
ground  ginger  tied  in  muslin,  and  the 
Juice  of  a lemon.  BoU  gently,  and 
when  the  fowl  is  sufficiently  done, 
keep  it  warm  and  dry  the  rice  before 
the  fire.  Have  ready  thi-ee  or  four 
onions,  sliced  and  nicely  fried  in  butter. 
Cut  up  the  fowl  into  neat  pieces,  and 
fry  these  in  the  same  butter,  then  pile 
the  rice  in  the  centre  of  a dish  ; the 
Joints  of  fowl  on  the  top,  and  the 
sliced  onions  next  the  fowl,  lightly 
scattered.  Strew  stewed  cardamoms 
and  peppercorns  over  aU.  Grarnish 
with  fried  curled  bacon  and  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Serve  hot.  Time 
to  boil,  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
unless  the  fowl  he  large. 

During  the  boiling,  more  stock  must 
be  added  by  degrees  as  required. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
the  contents  of  the  pan  from  burning. 
It  is  well  to  butter  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  slightly,  and  it  must  be  very  often 
shaken ; or  it  can  be  set  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cooking  in  another  vessel 
of  boiling  water. 

Fowl  a la  Bemoulade.  — 

Boil  a fowl  in  white  stock.  Let  it 
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coil  in  the  liquor,  and  do  not  cut  it 
until  cold.  It  is  then  to  be  jointed 
and  skinned.  Put  the  skin  and  back- 
bone by  for  stock,  and  cut  up  the 
breast ; these  slices  should  be  placed 
on  the  top.  Coat  every  part  -with 
Eemoulade  sauce,  and  garnish  nicely 
■with  eggs  and  cooked  vegetables,  or 
raw  salad.  {8ee  Salads.)  Cost  of  fowl, 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.,  on  an  average. 

Fowl,  Roasted. — A fowl  for 
roasting  should  be  picked  and  singed, 
firmly  trussed,  and  prepared  like  a 
turkey ; but  while  the  legs  of  a turkey 
need  not  always  be  done  through  (when 
there  is  plenty  of  breast  meat  to  go 
round),  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  those 
of  a fowl  wiU  be  cut  at  table  as  a rule, 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  cook  them 
without  over-cooking  the  breast,  great 
care  is  needed,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  the  fowl  will  take  longer  than  the 
turkey.  In  many  cookery  books  the 
time  given  for  roasting  a fowl  is  not 
enough.  When  roasted  at  an  open  fire, 
and  with  almost  incessant  basting,  a 
fowl  takes  less  time  than  when  laid  in 
a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  and  basted 
only  occasionally,  because  the  hot  fat 
assists  the  cooking ; and  when  baked, 
as  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  fowls  of 
everyday  life  are,  still  longer  must  be 
given.  The  time  will  vary  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an  hour,  for  a medium  sized, 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter  or  an  hour 
and  a half  or  even  longer,  for  a larger 
one,  its  quality  and  tenderness  con- 
sidered. The  method  of  serving  is 
the  same  as  for  turkey.  A garnish  of 
watercress  only,  or  some  little  sausages 
or  forcemeat  balls,  are  suitable  for 
ordinary  dishes  ; bread  sauce  and  gravy 
(for  which  see  recipes)  are  also  ever}’- 
day  adjuncts.  For  various  forcemeats, 
see  a later  chapter,  and  for  other 
methods,  see  Turkey.  If  the  liver  is 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  it  can  be 
kept  back ; otherwise  it  is  generally 
put  in  one  wing,  and  the  gizzard  in  the 
other.  A roasted  fowl,  to  look  as 
appetising  as  possible,  should  be  well 
frothed ; give  it  a dredge  with  fine,  dry 
flour,  at  least  ten  minutes  before 


serving,  then  baste  with  butter ; con- 
tinue for  a minute  or  two,  and  remem- 
ber that  if  not  as  brown  as  it  is  liked,  a 
coat  of  thin  glaze  will  improve  it.  For 
sauces,  see  Turkey  ; and  many  given 
under  Boiled  Fowl  are  equally  suited 
to  the  roasted  bird,  the  very  white, 
delicate  sauces  excepted. 

{See  Fowl,  to  Pick  and  Singe,  and 
Fowl,  to  Truss.) 

Pov/1,  Roasted  (a  Normandy 
dish). — Take  the  breast-bone  from  a 
fine  fowl,  and  fill  it  with  good  forcemeat, 
either  ham  or  veal,  well  flavoured  with 
savoury  herbs  and  grated  lemon  peel. 
When  it  is  nearly  done,  and  has  acquhred 
a light  brown  tinge,  take  it  down  and 
dip  it  into  fine  bread-crumbs,  then  into 
clarified  butter,  and  again  into  crumbs. 
Finish  the  cooking,  browning  weU, 
and  serve  lemon  sauce  in  one  tureen, 
and  fowl  gravy  mixed  with  minced 
parsley  in  another.  Tiny  sausage 
cakes  fried,  slices  of  lemon,  and  bunches 
of  watercress  should  be  put  alternately 
round  the  fowl.  No  gravy  or  sauce 
must  be  poured  over  it.  Cost,  from 
4s.  6d.  upwards. 

Fowl,  Roasted  (a  simple 
dish). — This  is  much  liked  generally, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  parts. 
When  the  fowl  is  three-parts  cooked, 
take  away  the  diipping  pan,  and  put 
another  tin  or  dish  under ; then  begin  to 
baste  with  batter,  letting  the  separate 
coatings  become  set  until  an  outer  crust 
of  half  an  inch  or  so  is  obtained.  The 
fowl  should  be  kept  a fair  distance  from 
the  fire,  or  it  will  get  too  brown.  When 
done,  after  a quarter  of  an  hour’s 
basting,  or  rather  more,  send  to  table 
with  nice  gravy.  In  some  places,  little 
dumplings,  or  small  pancakes  made  of 
the  same  hatter,  are  rolled  up  and 
served  with  it.  For  the  hatter,  see 
y oRKSHiRE  Pudding.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s. 

Fowl,  Roasted,  to  Carve.— 

Insert  the  knife  between  the  leg  and 
the  body,'  and  cut  to  the  bone ; then 
turn  the  leg  hack  with  the  fork,  and,  if 
the  bird  is  not  old,  the  joint  will  give 
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way.  The  wing  is  next  to  be  broker,  off, 
and  this  is  done  in  the  direction  of  a to 
K,  only  dividing  the  joint  with  the  knife. 
The  forequarters  having  been  removed 
in  this  way,  take  off  the  merry-thought 
at  I),  and  the  neck  bones ; these  last 
are  to  be  removed  by  putting  the  knife 
in  at  c,  and  pressing  it,  when  they  will 
break  off  from  the  part  that  sticks  to 
the  breast.  Next  separate  the  breast 
from  the  body  of  the  fowl,  by  cutting 
through  the  tender  ribs  close  to  the 
breast,  quite  down  to  the  tail.  Turn 
the  fowl  now  back  upwards ; put  the 
knife  into  the  bone  midway  between 


the  neck  and  the  rump,  and  on  raising 
the  lower  end  it  will  separate  readily. 
Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and  take  off 
very  neatly  the  two  side  bones,  which 
completes  the  operation.  The  breast 
and  wings  are  considered  the  best  parts 
of  a roast  fowl,  being  very  tender, 
but  in  young  birds  the  legs  are  the 
most  juicy.  In  the  case  of  a capon  or 
large  fowl,  slices  may  be  cut  off  the 
breast,  just  as  is  done  when  carving  a 
turkey.  Give  part  of  the  liver  with 
each  wing,  and  some  stuffing  to  all, 
unless  objected  to.  (See  Plate  IV.) 

Fowl,  Saut6  ^ la  Royal.— 

Required  : a fowl,  a few  strips  of  ham, 
a mushroom,  an  onion,  half  a pound  of 
streaky  bacon,  some  stock,  parsley,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about  4s. 
to  4s.  6d. 

Joint  the  fowl,  put  the  back  and 
giblets  in  a saucepan  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  water,  and  the  ham,  onion, 
mushroom,  and  parsley;  put  in  a few 
peppercorns  and  a clove,  boil  gently 
until  reduced  to  a giU  and  a half.  Melt 
the  butter  in  a saute  pan,  cook  the 
joints  until  pale  brown,  shaking  often. 


When  it  has  cooked  for  twenty  minutes 
strain  the  stock  over,  then  simmer  for 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  fowl.  Put  in  a morsel 
of  glaze.  The  gravy  should  only  just 
coat  the  joints;  there  should  be  none 
to  run  into  the  dish.  When  done, 
arrange  nicely  on  a hot  dish,  with  a 
good-sized  crouton  laid  at  the  bottom  ; 
sprinkle  some  chopped  parsley  all  over, 
and  put  the  bacon  in  little  rolls, 
separatul}'  fried,  round  the  base.  A 
few  button  mushrooms,  fried,  improve 
the  dish,  which  is  very  easily  prepared, 
and  a most  e.xcellent  one.  It  is  suitable 
for  any  meal.  If  served  for  luncheon 
or  dinner,  macaroni,  or  anj'  nice  vege- 
table may  be  served  with  it. 

Fowl,  with  Sparghetti.— Re- 

(juired  : a j'oung  fowl,  four  ounces  of 
sparghetti,  half  a dozen  sauce  oysters, 
some  wine,  sauce,  croutons,  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  5s.  to 
5s.  6d. 

Cut  the  fowl  into  joints,  season  them 
with  pepper  and  a pinch  of  herbs,  and 
saute  them  in  oil  until  pale  brown 
Pour  off  the  fat,  and  wipe  the  pan  out; 
put  back  the  fowl,  with  the  oysters 
and  their  liquor,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a glass  of  white  wine,  a minced 
shalot,  and  a sprig  of  parsley.  Cover 
and  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
three  gills  of  brown  sauce,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour  more.  Add  salt  and 
cayenne  to  taste,  and  strain  the  sauce. 
Pile  the  chicken  up,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over.  Have  the  sparghetti  ready, 
plainly  boiled,  then  seasoned  with  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  a little  parsley, 
chopped  after  scalding.  Put  this 
round  the  fowl,  and  place  a few  glazed 
croutons  about  the  dish ; garnish  them 
with  a little  hot  ham  puree,  or  some 
chopped  ham  mixed  with  thick  brown 
sauce. 

Fowl,  with  Spinach. — This  is 
well  known  ; and  a puree  of  endive  or 
salsify,  much  less  known,  will  be  found 
a . very  pleasant  adjunct  to  a nicely 
cooked  fowl.  When  spinach  is  used, 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  fried 
eggs.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d.  without  eggs. 
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Fowl,  Steamed,  with  Oys- 
ters.— Required  : a fowl,  oyster  force- 
meat, and  oyster  sauce.  Cost  varies 
with  that  of  oysters;  about  5s.  to  5s.  6d. 
on  an  average.  A fowl  cooked  in  this 
way  will  be  full  of  flavour,  and  very 
tender.  Fill  a young  fowl  with  oyster 
forcemeat,  and  lay  it  in  a tin  ready 
for  steaming  ; pour  round  it  a gill  of 
white  stock  and  oyster  liquor  mixed, 
then  cover  and  steam  until  done  ; it 
should  be  turned  a few  times  and  basted 
with  the  liquor.  Serve  with  oyster 
sauce,  using  the  liquor  from  the  tin  in 
making  it.  The  fowl  may  be  stuffed 
with  any  sort  of  stuffing  that  ma3^  be 
preferred,  if  oysters  are  not  in  season, 
but  the  tinned  ones  do  very  well.  {See 
recipes  under  Forcemeats.  ) 

Another  way. — This  is  richer,  and  a 
really  delicious  dish.  Fill  a fine  fowl 
with  rich  oyster  stuffing  ; rub  it  all 
over  with  lemon  juice ; wrap  it  up  in  a 
buttered  paper,  and  cook  in  a tin  laid  in 
a steamer ; give  it  an  hour  and  a half, 
or  more  if  required.  Dish  it,  and  pour 
some  white  sauce  over  the  breast,  and 
put  some  little  veal  and  oyster  sausages 
round  the  dish.  Send  rich  oj’’ster 
sauce  to  table  in  a boat. 

Fowl  may  be  steamed,  and  served 
with  any  other  sauces  which  usually 
go  with  boiled  fowls ; and  we  again 
call  attention  to  a fowl  partly  cooked 
by  steaming,  and  finished  off  by  roast- 
ing or  baking,  as  a very  good  dish, 
especially  suitable  for  a fowl  past  its 
jmuth. 

Fowl  a la  Steinway.  — Re- 
quired : a fowl,  stuffing  as  under,  stock, 
quenelles,  white  and  brown  sauces, 
mushrooms,  and  gravy.  Cost,  from 
5s.  6d.  to  6s. ; more  when  fowls  are 
dear. 

Lard  the  breast  of  a fowl, 
first  dipping  it  in  boiling  water 
to  make  it  firm.  Put  in  the  body 
a rich  mince  of  ham  and  tongue, 
both  cooked,  mixed  with  some  button 
mushrooms  cut  in  dice,  and  cooked 
in  butter.  This  should  be  bound 
with  a few  bread-crumbs,  a beaten 
egg,  and  a little  cream ; it  is  to  be 


very  delicately  seasoned.  Put  in  the 
butter  from  the  mushrooms.  Truss 
for  braising.  Then  cook  it  in  some 
pale  stock  to  half  its  depth,  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Take  it  down  and  brown 
before  the  fire  ; glaze  nicely,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish.  Put  round  it  some 
chicken  quenelles,  masked  with  white 
sauce ; veal  sausages,  masked  with 
brown  sauce ; and  mushrooms,  glazed 
after  frying.  Serve  with  brown  grav}' 
flavoured  with  the  mushroom  peelings. 

Fowl,  Stewed  and  Glazed.— 

Required ; a fowl,  gravj-,  seasoning, 
sherry,  and  salad.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d. 
on  an  average. 

This  is  a very  good  dish.  A tender 
fowl  or  good-sized  chicken  must  be 
used  for  it.  l\Iake  a gravy  from  the 
giblets  some  hours  beforehand ; the 
usual  seasonings,  but  no  thickening, 
should  be  added ; strain  it  off,  and  put 
half  a pint  into  a clean  stewpan.  Lay 
in  the  fowl,  breast  up ; cover  with 
buttered  paper,  and  stew  softly  for  half 
an  hour  to  three-quarters  ; then  remove 
the  paper,  put  into  the  gravj-  a heaping 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  tomato  pulp  (made 
b}^  passing  a large  ripe  tomato  through 
a sieve),  a glass  of  sherry,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  glaze.  Stir  until  the  glaze  is 
melted,  then  cover  up,  and  leave  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  first  turning  the 
fowl  breast  down.  Then  take  it  up 
and  glaze  the  breast,  put  it  in  a moder- 
ate oven  for  a few  minutes  while  the 
gravy  is  seasoned,  then  pour  a little 
round  the  fowl,  and  serve  the  rest  in  a 
boat.  Send  watercress  salad  to  table. 
If  a chicken,  reduce  the  time  of 
cooking. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  adding 
tomato  pulp  to  the  gravy,  put  in  some 
brown  mushroom  piu’ee,  or  a spoonful 
of  good  mushroom  ketchup. 

Another  way. — In  place  of  either 
tomatoes  or  mushrooms,  add  to  the 
gravy  half  a tin  of  green  peas,  and  the 
same  measure  of  carrots  and  turnips, 
mixed,  pea  shapes,  separatelj^  boiled ; 
then  put  in  rather  more  stock. 

Fowl,  Stewed  in  a Jar.  — 

Required ; a fowl,  vegetables,  bacon. 
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stock,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  variable, 
old  birds  being  sometimes  very  cheap. 

This  dish  is  so  little  trouble,  besides 
being  excellent  and  economical,  and  is 
so  well  calculated  to  bring  about  per- 
fection (as  nearlj’  as  possible)  in  the 
case  of  an  old  bird,  that  especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it.  First,  put  in  the 
jar,  which  should  be  an  oval  earthen 
one  with  a lid,  a bed  of  vegetables  of  a 
kind  that  yield  moisture  ; onions,  car- 
rots, turnips,  and  celery  are  good ; 
vegetable  marrow  may  bo  added  if  in 
season.  Let  this  be  an  inch  thick  ; 
then  put  in  a few  strips  of  fat  bacon  ; 
next  lay  on  the  fowl ; put  more  bacon, 
then  more  vegetables ; see  that  the  sides 
as  well  as  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
fowl  are  covered.  Then  squeeze  in  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  put  in  a good 
bimch  of  herbs,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
white  peppercorns,  but  not  a bit  of  salt. 
Have  ready  a cup  of  stock,  made  from 
the  giblets  by  long  stowing ; no  thicken- 
ing is  to  be  added  ; pour  this  in,  put  the 
lid  on,  and  cook  in  a very  slow  oven, 
for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary ; if  it 
is  just  brought  to  the  boil,  it  could  be 
left  in  a cool  oven  all  night,  and  be  re- 
heated for  dinner.  It  can  be  served 
hot,  with  the  vegetables  and  liquor 
sieved  and  thickened,  and  with  some 
sort  of  white  sauce  in  addition.  Or 
it  may  be  served  when  cold  in  either  of 
the  ways  given ; the  grav)',  <fcc.,  wiU 
then  help  to  make  a tureen  of  soup. 
A good  sharp  sauce  will  be  wanted 
with  it  if  cold ; or  a good  salad  will 
improve  it. 

Fowl  with  Tarragon,  Boiled. 

— Prepare  a fowl  for  boiling ; chop 
the  liver,  add  it  to  some  forcemeat 
(see  recipes),  and  then  put  in  a suspicion 
of  tarragon  ; if  fresh,  the  leaves  must 
be  blanched  and  chopped ; if  dried, 
see  that  it  is  finely  powdered.  Boil, 
and  pour  tarragon  sauce  over.  Serve 
ham  or  bacon,  or  pickled  pork  with  it. 
Cost,  without  the  bacon  or  ham,  about 
4 s. 

Fowl  with  Tarragon, 
BiOasted. — Stuff  as  above,  ana  truss 
for  roasting.  Make  a good  brown 


gravy  ; add  a little  tarragon  vinegar, 
and  a sprinkling  of  freshly-chopped 
leaves.  Garnish  with  watercress, 
seasoned  with  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
lemon  juice. 

In  preparing  the  stuffing  for  both 
these  dishes,  the  foundation  must  be 
free  from  other  herbs  : a plain  sausage 
meat  may  be  used,  or  a still  plainer 
stuffing  made  as  for  roast  veal,  but 
minus  the  herhs. 

In  cooking  a couple  of  fowls  in 
either  of  the  above  ways,  unless  it  is 
known  that  all  like  tarragon,  it  is  well 
to  omit  it  in  one,  or  to  serve,  in  addi- 
tion, some  sauce  or  gravy  without 
tarragon  flavouring.  Cost,  from  4s. 
to  4s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Fowl  d la  Tartare.— Required  : 
a fowl,  seasoning  and  garnish  ns  below, 
and  some  tartare  sauce.  Cost  of  fowl, 
3s.  to  4s.  on  an  average. 

Take  the  feet  from  a fine  fowl,  split  it 
through  down  the  back,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish  of  clarified  butter  ; turn  in  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  let  the  other  side  be- 
come well  moistened.  Then  cook  it  be- 
fore the  fire  in  a Dutch  oven,  basting 
from  time  to  time  with  the  butter. 
Take  it  up  in  twenty  minutes  and  let 
it  get  cool,  then  coat  it  with  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  give  the 
final  cooking,  either  by  plunging  into 
plenty  of  hot  fat  until  brown  and  crisp, 
or  by  dipping  again  into  butter,  and 
broiling  or  grilling  at  a sharp  fire. 
Pile  up  the  joints  on  a dish  paper, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and 
cut  lemon.  Send  tartare  sauce  hot  or 
cold  to  table,  also  cut  lemons  and 
cayenne,  and  hot,  clear  pickles.  There 
.are  few  better  dislies  of  fowl  than  this, 
and  it  is  very  good  when  cold. 

Fowl  with  Tongues,  Cold.— 

Required : a fowl,  white  sauce,  aspic, 
garnish,  and  tongues,  as  below.  Cost, 
e.xclusive  of  tongues,  about  5s.  6d. 
to  6s. 

Boil  a fine  fowl,  and  when  cold, 
mask  it  with  thick  white  sauce ; 
chaiidfroid  is  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
Cut  some  aspic  jelly  into  diamond 
shapes,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
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and  an  inch  wide  across  the  centre. 
These  should  he  a deep  yellow  or  pink. 
Put  them  in  a row  down  the  breast, 
and  on  each  side  place  a row  of  ham 
butter  from  a bag  and  pipe.  Have 
ready  boiled  two  tongues,  calves’  are 
nicest.  They  must  be  carefull}'^  skinned 
and  trimmed,  and  split  through  length- 
wise, then  coated  with  aspic  jelly. 
Put  them  tips  up  at  each  side  of  the 
fowl,  then  decorate  them  with  ham 
butter  and  chopped  aspic  in  alternate 
rows  : work  from  base  to  point  in 
using  the  forcing  bag.  Between  the 
tongues  and  at  each  end  of  the  fowl, 
put  little  piles  of  dressed  salad,  and 
mix  amongst  it  some  boiled  ham  in 
fancy  shapes  or  strips.  {See  Salads.) 

This  dish  is  suitable  for  cold  colla- 
tions of  all  sorts. 

Fowl  with  Tongue  and 
Ham. — These  make  a nice  supper 
dish.  The  fowl  is  sometimes  jointed, 
then  tied  together  with  ribbon,  the 
tongue  and  ham  being  put  round  the 
dish  in  alternate  slices ; these  should 
be  even  in  size. 

This  is  a good  way  where  several 
fowls  are  wanted,  and  guests  have  to 
be  quickly  served ; or  where  bad 
carving  is  the  order  of  the  day  ; as  it 
is  much  better  to  take  a little  trouble 
to  carve  a fowl  in  advance,  than  to  do 
it  hurriedly  and  badly  later  on ; and 
the  tying  up  is  but  little  trouble  if  a 
second  person  holds  the  joints  together. 
Coloured  ribbon  can  be  used  (unless 
the  occasion  be  a wedding  or  christen- 
ing) ; the  bow  should  be  on  the  top  of 
the  breast.  The  fowls  should  be 
glazed,  and  the  garnish  about  the  dish 
may  be  of  the  kind  used  for  galantine. 
This  is,  however,  a less  economical 
dish  than  when  the  fowls  are  boned. 

Another  way. — Cut  up  a cooked  fowl, 
boned  or  not,  and  stuffed  or  plain ; the 
slices,  or  joints, should  be  even;  then 
cut  slices  of  ham  and  tongue,  the  same 
size.  Put  them  alternately  round  a 
dish,  and  fill  up  with  salad.  Serve  a 
nice  cold  sauce  with  them.  Stuffed 
eggs  can  be  put  about  the  dish.  The 
meat  may  be  put  in  a row  down  the 


dish,  and  the  eggs,  and  salad  to  form 
a bed,  down  the  sides.  As  fowl,  with 
ham  and  tongue,  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  standard  dishes  of  which  people 
do  not  tire,  it  is  well  to  introduce  a 
little  novelty  in  the  methods  of  service. 
Cost  of  fowls,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  : ham  and 
tongue.  Is.  4d.  per  lb. ; more  if  bought 
ready  cooked. 

Fowl,  to  Truss  for  Boiling. 

— The  fowl  is  to  be  very  nicely  picked 
and  singed,  washed  and  dried ; the 
neck  cut  off  even  with  the  back,  but 
enough  skin  left  to  roll  back  neatly. 
The  feet  are  cut  off  and  the  legs 
inserted  through  a slit  made  in  the 
skin  at  the  sides  of  the  fowl.  The 
wings  are  twisted  over  the  back ; a 
skewer  is  then  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  wing  and  the  leg ; 
another  is  then  put  through  on  the 
other  side ; the  points  of  each  should 
be  in  the  body,  not  projecting,  and 
the  heads  of  the  skewers  driven  close 
up  to  the  fowl.  The  tops  of  the  legs 
should  then  be  made  firm  by  binding  ; 
string  is  generally  used,  but  tape  is 
much  better. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  tucking 
the  legs  in  the  body,  cut  them  off  at 
the  first  joint,  then  loosen  the  skin, 
and  draw  it  over  the  end  of  the  leg- 
bone  ; fasten  in  the  rvay  above  directed. 
If  very  carefully  done,  this  has  a neat 
appearance,  but  it  is  easj'  to  break  the 
skin,  therefore  novices  find  the  first 
plan  the  easier.  Omit  the  liver  and 
gizzard. 

Fowl,  to  Truss  for  Roast- 
ing.— Fasten  the  skin  over  the  back 
with  a little  skewer,  after  cutting  the 
neck  off ; scald  the  legs,  and  cut  off 
the  claws ; then  fasten  the  pinion  and 
leg  with  a skewer  long  enough  to  go 
through  the  body,  and  fasten  the 
other  pinion  and  leg.  Pass  a needle 
through  the  backbone,  and  tie  the  legs 
as  in  the  next  recipe. 

Fowl,  to  Truss  without 
Skewers. — A fowl  may  be  trussed 
for  roasting  as  follows  : it  is  at  first 
rather  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary 
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7node,  but  is  by  many  coiisidert'd  a 
better  way.  Thread  a trussing  needle 
with  thread,  and  pass  it  through  tlie 
under  j)art  of  one  wing,  and  top  of  l(!g, 
then  through  the  body,  and  the  leg 
and  wing  on  the  other  side.  Draw 
the  thread  tightly.  Then  pass  the 
needle  through  the  top  of  the  wing, 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the 
other  wing  ; the  fowl  must  l)e  turned 
over  tiefore  this  is  done.  Draw  the 
thi'ead  tightly.  Then  tie  the  legs,  by 
passing  the  needle  through  close  to 
the  backbone,  under  the  first  log ; 
bring  the  thread  over  the  second  leg, 
back  over  the  first,  then  tie  at  the 
starting  point.  Take  care  to  pre.ss 
the  legs  w<dl  to  the  body.  A fowl 
prepared  thus  is  verj'  easily  baked  ; it 
can  be  so  sccurelj'  wrapped  in  greased 
paper,  that  it  is  moistened  in  every 
part,  as  there  are  no  skewers  in  the 
way  to  interfere  with  the  covering. 

The  liver  and  gizzard  may  be  ii.scd 
or  omitted,  just  as  preferred;  they 
are  generally  put  one  in  each  wing 
when  the  fir.st  method  is  followed,  but 
their  use  is  quite  optional.  They 
should  not  be  X'ut  in  braised  fowl. 
To  prepare  them,  nee  directions  given 
for  Turkey  Gihi.ets.  (See  Plate  V.) 

Fowl  a la  Veloute.— Required: 
a fine  fowl,  sauce,  aspic,  custard, 
truffles,  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  upwards,  exclusive 
of  the  melon  s<ilad. 

Joint  a fowl  (as  white  as  can  be  got) ; 
bone  the  joints,  and  mask  them  with 
veloute  sauce  mixed  with  a very  little 
pale  aspic.  When  set,  ornament  them 
prettily  with  fancy  shapes  of  savoury 
custard  of  various  colours,  and  some 
truffle  strips.  A little  aspic  to  set  the 
garnish.  Pile  up  the  pieces,  and  put  here 
and  there  some  chopped  aspic,  pickled 
gherkins,  sliced,  capers  and  truffles. 
Send  melon  salad  to  table  with  this. 
In  arranging,  give  the  breast  fillets  the 
prominent  position.  Plate  VII.) 

Game  Cutlets,  Cold.  — Pour 
some  liquid  aspic  on  a large  dish  to 
form  a thin  layer  ; then,  when  it  is  on 
the  point  of  setting,  sprinkle  over 


some  sieved  egg  yolk  and  chopped 
white,  with  some  chopped  truffle.. 
Next  put  a quarter  inch  layer  of  minced 
game,  such  • as  would  be  used  for 
rissoles,  croquettes,  &c. ; coat  again 
with  as])ic,  then  add  more  egg  and 
aspic,  and  leave  to  set.  Cut  out  with 
cutlet  cutters,  and  \ise  the  trinnnings, 
chopped  up,  with  small  salad  for 
garnishing  the  dish.  Cost,  variable. 

Game,  Devilled.  — Required  : 
game,  seasoning,  and  giavy  as  below. 

Some  hours  before  serving  the  game, 
score  the  flesh  rather  deeply,  making 
the  incisions  close  together  if  a higli 
flavour  is  liked ; but  if  mild,  score 
the  meat  in  a few  places  only.  Mix 
together  siilt,  black  pepjier,  cayenne, 
mushroom  powder,  and — unless  the 
flavour  be  objected  to — curry  powder  ; 
equal  parts  of  each.  Season  the  meat, 
rubbing  the  powder  well  into  it,  then 
dip  the  pieces  into  clarified  butter, 
with  a small  ejuantity  of  mustard. 
Broil  or  grill  until  very  brightly 
browned,  but  not  in  the  least  burnt. 
If  preferred  f/ry,  send,  to  table  as  it  is 
on  a hot  dish ; garnish  with  cut  lemons 
and  fried  parsley.  For  a wet  devil, 
sauce  or  gravy  is  wanted.  A verj’ 
tasty  sauce  is  made  by  mixing  together 
a good  teaspoonful  of  French  mustard, 
a gill  of  brown  Siuice,  a teaspoonful  of 
orange  juice,  a pinch  of  caj'^enne,  and 
a little  chutnej’.  As  soon  as  boiling 
point  is  reached,  it  is  ready ; it  may 
be  poured  over  the  meat,  or  served 
with  it.  Many  other  sauces  will  be 
found  under  S.-u'Ces.  Gravy  a la 
Diable  may  also  be  served  with  game 
or  meat  of  any  kind.  There  are  few 
more  acceptable  waj'S  of  re-serving 
cold  game  than  in  the  form  of  a devil, 
and  by  studying  the  tastes  of  those 
who  are  to  eat  them,  and  the  nature 
of  the  game,  it  is  easy  to  avoid 
monotony,  and  prevent  every  “ devil  ” 
tasting  alike.  Cost  varies  with  the 
game  used. 

Game,  Fumet  of  (called  also 
essence  of  game).- — Required  : game, 
seasoning,  and  stock.  Cost,  variable. 

Little  and  good  must  be  the  motto 
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1.  How  to  Truss  the  Wings. 

2.  How  to  Fix  the  Legs. 

3.  Placing  the  Liver  and  Gizzard. 
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in  preparing  game  as  above  described. 
Supposing  the  best  parts  are  being- 
cooked  for  an  entree,  the  worst  joints 
should  be  smashed  up,  bones  and  all, 
and  fried  with  some  herb!^  and  shalots, 
a few  peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two, 
in  hot  butter  until  brown,  then  covered 
with  stock,  and  cooked  gently,  until  a 
pint  has  reduced  to  a gill,  or  even  less. 
I'uDiet  of  game  is  really  very  strong- 
game  stock.  It  is  essential  that  the 
stewpan  be  tightly  closed  the  whole 
time.  As  soon  as  ready  it  should  be 
strained,  and  used  as  required  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  soups,  sauces, 
gravies,  and  other  game  dishes.  Foi- 
a more  economical  fumet,  the  bones 
and  odds  and  ends  of  cooked  birds  will 
be  handy,  and  will  answer  for  plain 
dishes,  but  the  flavour  will  not  be  so 
good  as  that  from  raw  birds.  Some 
mushroom  peelings  and  trutllo  trim- 
mings will  improve  both  colour  and 
flavour. 

Game  in  Tins.— Game  may  be 
bought  both  in  tins  and  terrines ; the 
latter  are  superior,  but  both  these 
forms  of  pate  may  be  recommended. 
They  are  very  useful  as  a breakfast 
relish,  and  form  an  admirable  picnic 
dainty.  The  remnants  may  be  utilised 
in  various  ways,  for  such  dishes  as 
patties,  rissoles,  &c.  They  will  like- 
wise improve  many  kinds  of  forcemeat. 
When  to  be  turned  out  and  served 
cold,  especially  on  a hot  day,  it  is 
important  that  the  tin  or  terrine  be 
thoroughly  cooled  : for  this  some  ice  is 
needed.  This  rule  should  be  observed 
if  the  pate  is  going  to  be  converted 
into  sandwiches,  as  it  will  cut  much 
more  firmly.  All  these  dishes  are 
somewhat  rich,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a luxury  to  tempt  the  appetite, 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  a meal. 
The  price  varies  fi-om  a shilling  or 
eighteenpence  for  a very  small  pate,  up 
to  many  shillings  for  the  large  ones. 
Game  pates  trufiled  are  the  most 
expensive.  Small  tins  of  potted  game 
may  be  had  from  sixpence  each,  and 
furnish  a relish  not  to  be  despised. 

Getme  Livers,  Pwr6e  of,— Re- 


quired : six  ounces  of  game  livers, 
a small  shalot,  two  ounces  of  raw 
ham,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a clove,  half  a 
dozen  crushed  peppercorns,  a tea- 
spoonful of  wine  (this  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wine  used  in 
flavouring  the  dish),  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  thick  brown  sauce,  the  same  of  good 
stock,  either  of  the  brown  kinds,  and 
a morsel  of  minced  truffle  ; or  in  place 
of  part  of  the  stock,  a little  truffle 
essence.  If  game  livers  are  scarce, 
make  up  with  calf’s  liver,  and  add  some 
herbaceous  mixture,  or  a little  of  the 
aromatic  seasoning  given  in  a later 
chapter.  Cost,  variable.  Chop  the 
shalot,  or  a small  onion,  scalded,  very 
small ; cut  the  ham  in  tiny  dice,  also 
the  liver ; fry  these  with  the  herbs 
and  seasoning  for  six  to  eight  minutes, 
then  put  all  in  a mortar  with  a pinch 
of  salt  and  the  liquid  ingredients, 
pounding  well.  Sieve  the  mass,  and 
add  the  brown  sauce.  Re-heat  and 
use  as  required.  For  garnishing 
purposes  put  it  in  a forcing  bag  with 
a plain  pipe. 

Another  ivay. — Use  poultry  and 
game  livers  mixed  for  the  foundation. 
To  this  or  the  above,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  some  bread-crumbs  may  bo 
added  ; they  should  be  soaked  in  the 
stock  or  sauce  used  for  moistening. 
Chopped  mushrooDis  or  parsley  may 
be  added  to  increase  the  flavour,  if 
desired. 

Game  Pur4e. — Required  : twelve 
ounces  of  cooked  game,  free  from 
skin  and  bone,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
brown  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  extract 
of  meat,  a dessertspoonful  of  port,  the 
same  of  claret,  a little  cayenne  and 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Cost, 
variable.  Cut  the  game  up,  and  put  it 
in  a mortar  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
gredients. If  convenient,  a bit  of 
dissolved  glaze  can  be  used  instead  of 
extract  of  meat.  Pound  well,  and  rub 
through  a sieve.  Use  as  directed 
below. 

Game  Puree,  Rich. — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  game,  half  a gill  of 
fumet  of  game,  the  same  measure  of 
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brown  sauce,  a glass  of  good  port,  and 
seasoning  to  taste.  Cost,  variable. 

Pound  the  meat,  add  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients,  and  pass  all  through  a 
fine  sieve.  Use  for  patties,  or  for 
masking  croutons,  and  various  other 
purposes  as  directed  in  recipes  for 
game  dishes.  Glaze,  or  extract  of 
meat,  can  he  added  in  propoi-tion  to 
the  nature  of  the  dish.  For  game 
toast,  or  anj'thing  for  which  a moist 
puree  is  suitable,  less  of  either  will  he 
wanted  than  for  little  dishes  that 
require  a firmer  mixture.  Of  the 
latter  class,  kromeskies,  croquettes,  and 
rissoles  are  familiar  types. 

Game  Quenelles. — Required  ; 
ten  ounces  of  raw  game,  eight  and 
a half  ounces  of  panada,  half  an  ounce 
of  butter,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  three,  halt  a tablespoonful  of 
brown  sjiuce,  a tablespoonful  of  thick 
cream,  and  a little  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne.  Cost,  variable. 

Pound  the  game,  then  the  panada  and 
butter ; rub  through  a fine  sieve  after 
the  eggs  have  been  mixed  in ; they 
are  best  put  by  degrees  to  the  panada 
while  being  pounded.  They  should 
bo  most  carefully  strained  from  the 
germs.  Add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients, 
blending  the  mass  very  thoroughly. 
They  are  then  ready  for  cooking,  either 
in  moulds,  or  as  directed  for  ordinary 
quenelles.  Entrees.)  This  repre- 
sents what  may  be  tenned  the  founda- 
tion of  game  quenelles,  for  although 
very  good  made  as  above,  various 
additions  may  be  made,  according  to 
the  kind  of  game,  and  the  dish  for 
which  they  are  to  form  an  adjunct. 
{Sec  recipes  under  Entrees.)  With 
game  for  which  orange  gravy  or  sauce 
is  served,  a morsel  of  the  grated  rind 
of  an  orange  would  be  a suitable 
addition ; while  for  game  with  mush- 
rooms in  an)"^  form,  mushroom  powder 
could  be  used.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  consistency  of  the 
quenelles  must  be  maintained  ; if  any 
liquid  is  added  for  flavouring,  more 
eggs  or  panada  will  be  wanted,  or  the 
mass  will  be  too  moist. 


Game  Quenelles,  Economi- 
cal.— These  are  less  trouble  than  the 
foregoing,  and  furnish  a nice  dish  at 
small  cost.  Take  any  sort  of  cooked 
game,  and  any  part,  so  that  bones 
skin,  and  sinews  are  removed.  Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  game,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  a little  seasoning,  four  button 
mushrooms  chopped  finely,  a small 
sbalot,  also  chopped,  and  some  bread- 
crumbs soaked  in  stock,  and  squeezed 
dry  : eggs  as  required.  Cost,  variable. 

First,  mince  the  game,  and  add 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  putting- 
in  the  moistened  crumbs  by  degrees, 
until  the  mass  is  firm  enough  to 
mo>ild  with  the  fingers.  The  yolk  of 
an  egg  is  then  to  be  mixed  in,  and  if, 
after  cooking  one,  it  appears  not  well 
bound,  the  yolk  of  a second  should  be 
added  to  the  rnixtui'e.  About  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  crumbs  will  be 
wanted,  and,  after  soaking,  they  must 
he  beaten  with  a fork,  or  pounded. 
The  quenelles  may  be  either  poached 
in  stock,  or  shaped  in  the  same  way 
and  then  fried,  after  coating  with 
egg  and  crumbs.  With  these,  some 
sauce  should  be  served  ; brown  mush- 
room is  very  suitable,  or  a nice  game 
gravy  may  be  sent  to  table. 

Game,  Roasting  of. — The  cry 

of  over-roasted  and  spoilt  game  is 
often  heard ; but  we  believe  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  grumble  is  usually 
the  fact  that  the  birds  are  cooked  too 
soon,  and  become  dry  ; we  mean  that 
the  actual  time  allowed  may  not  be  too 
long,  but  by  the  waiting  the  cooking 
goes  on  to  an  extent.  The  flavour 
suffers  likewise,  and  it  is  certainly 
better  that  the  guests  should  wait  a 
minute  for  a bird,  than  that  the  bird 
should  be  kept  waiting  ten  minutes 
for  the  guests.  It  has  been  said  that 
to  over-cook  a snipe  or  woodcock  is  a 
positive  cruelty,  bearing  in  mind  the 
old  saying  that  a snipe,  to  be  properly 
cooked,  should  fly  through  the  kit- 
chen ! To  wait,  and  put  down  the 
game  at  the  right  moment,  it  has  also 
been  well  said,  requires  nerve ; and 
many,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  ready 
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in  good  time,  serve  a bird  over-cooked 
and  warm,  instead  of  done  to  a turn 
and  hot.  In  all  our  recipes,  under 
each  heading,  ■will  be  found  the  ap- 
proximate time  for  each  variety  ; but 
due  aUo'wance  must  be  made  for  size, 
the  time  the  birds  have  hung,  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  tastes  of 
those  ■who  are  to  eat  them  : for 

although  everyone  knows  that  game 
is  preferred,  as  a rule,  somewhat 
under-done,  rather  than  over-done, 
yet  tastes  differ.  One  may  like  a bird 
akin  to  raw ; another  may  like  it  really 
well  done. 

Game,  Salmi  of. — A salmi  is 
made  from  birds  roasted  for  the 
pui’pose,  or  from  such  as  have  been 
partly  cooked ; they  are  then  finished 
off  in  the  sauce.  {See  recipes  for  Salmi 
Sauce.  ) A hash  differs  from  this,  as  that 
is  made  from  game  fuUy  cooked,  and 
left  to  get  cold  in  the  usual  way. 
The  meat  must  be  very  neatly  divided, 
and  freed  from  skin  and  gristle  ; these 
will  help  to  make  the  sauce.  The 
bones,  and  trimmings  above  named, 
will  the  better  yield  their  fiavour  if 
smashed  and  pounded  before  stewing  ; 
and  some  fumet  of  game  may  be 
used  with  considerable  advantage. 
After  the  sauce  is  made,  the  game 
should  heat  in  it  very  slowly,  that  it 
may  acquire  flavour,  and  should  be 
served  when  on  the  point  of  boiling. 
For  rich  salmis  the  sauce  should  be  re- 
duced, and  wine  added  (the  kind  must 
be  regulated  by  taste,  and  the  sort  of 
game)  as  required.  Recipes  to  suit 
various  tastes  and  kinds  of  game  will 
be  found  under  Sauce  for  Salmis.  A 
garaish  of  crofitons  or  game  quenelles 
should  be  used.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Game  Stewed  in  Wine.— 

Required  : game  of  anj^  sort,  truffles  or 
muslirooms,  seasoning  and  wine  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  a pheasant  or  any  other  game  in 
season ; cut  it  into  joints,  or  bone  it, 
and  then  divide  it.  Pack  the  pieces 
in  a jar  with  a lid  (the  fire-proof  china 
are  nicest),  with  some  thin  slices  of 
truffles  between ; or  if  these  cannot  be 


had,  some  mushrooms  may  be  used; 
or  both  may  be  dispensed  with ; then, 
a morsel  of  bay  leaf,  thyme,  and  a few 
white  peppercorns  may  be  tied  in  a 
little  bag  and  laid  in.  Fill  up  the 
jar  with  wine;  light  wine  of  any  kind 
used  in  cooking  answers,  but  good 
sherry  is  to  be  preferred.  Fasten  the 
lid  with  luting  paste,  and  cook  in  a 
water  bath,  or  in  a tin  of  water  in  the 
oven.  The  length  of  time  varies ; if 
a good  pheasant,  allow  nearly  an  hour ; 
for  a brace  of  young  partridges,  rather 
less  ; small  birds  can  be  cooked  whole, 
or  boned,  and  stuffed  with  truffles  if 
liked.  If  to  serve  cold,  do  not  take  off 
the  lid  until  wanted  ; leave  the  paper 
on  also  with  which  the  lid  is  fastened 
down  ; by  this  means  full  flavour  is 
retained.  The  dish  can  be  served  hot 
if  preferred ; either  way  it  is  one  of 
the  nicest  of  game  dishes.  Any  wine 
left  over  may  be  used  in  game  soups 
and  salmis. 

Game  Toast.— Required  : game, 
meat,  seasoning,  toast,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

This  is  an  inexpensive  and  good 
breakfast  dish.  Take  the  remains  of 
any  cold  game ; mince  it  with  half 
its  weight  of  cooked  beef  or  mutton, 
and  a fourth  its  weight  of  boiled 
ham.  Supposing  six  ounces  altogether, 
take  any  gravy  or  sauce  there  may  be 
left  over,  and  if  not  enough  to  moisten, 
stew  the  bones  down  to  make  more; 
thicken  until  the  mass  will  just  drop 
from  the  spoon,  the  meat  being  heated 
in  the  sauce  ; then  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  seasoning  to  taste, 
bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
game.  Lemon  or  orange  juice,  mush- 
room liquor,  herbs,  fried  shalot,  &c., 
as  well  as  fruit  jellies,  are  all  suitable. 
Have  a large  slice  of  hot  buttered 
toast,  cut  up  for  serving ; spread 
the  mixture  thickly  on  it,  then  shake 
raspings,  or  better  still,  fried  crumbs 
over.  Dust  with  a little  cayenne,  and 
put  in  a quick  oven  for  a minute,  then 
serve  very  hot.  Chutney,  hot  pickles, 
or  bottled  sauce,  may  go  to  table  with 
this.  To  thoroughly  imbibe  the  game 
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flavour,  the  beef  or  mutton  should  bo 
put  in  the  sauce  for  an  hour  or  so. 
For  a hotter  dish,  use  all  •rame,  with 
ham  as  above  ; or  aild  some  liver  puree 
if  handy.  Dishes  of  this  class  must  be 
well  and  .suitabl5'  seasoned. 

Goose. — Choose  a young  goose, 
especially  if  for  roasting.  If  the  breast 
be  plump,  the  skin  white,  and  the  feet 
pliable  and  yellow,  the  bird  will  prove 
satisfactory.  As  age  creeps  on,  the 
feet  turn  red,  so  does  the  bill.  IMany 
consider  that  a goose  at  Idichaelmas  is 
past  its  best ; others  say  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  an}'  geese  are  so  gooil  as 
those  fattened  on  the  stubliles  in 
September.  To  test  the  bird,  squeeze 
the  windpipe  close  to  the  body ; if  it 
j'ields  easily  to  the  pressure,  the  goose 
will  be  tender ; if  it  resists,  the  bird 
will  bo  hard.  The  e.xeellenee  of  a 
goose,  like  that  of  other  domestic 
animals,  depends  greatly  upon  the 
manner  of  feediiig.  One  writer  states 
that  in  one  district  where  geese  were 
formerly  fed  on  oats,  their  reputation 
as  table  birds  is  (jiiite  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  substitution  of 
Indian  corn  and  other  food  for  the 
oat.i.  Cost  of  geese,  about  5s.  to  1 Os. 
each.  A few  days’  hanging  will  im- 
prove a goose. 

Hce  Index  for  recipes  for  goose  cook- 
ing other  than  the  following. 

Goose  a I’Arlesienne.  — Re- 
quired : a goose  and  a forcemeat  as 
below,  stock  and  seasoning.  Cost  of 
goose,  from  5s.  or  6s.  upwards. 

Jlix  togetlier  for  the  stuffing  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in 
milk,  and  squeezed  dr}';  four  ounces 
of  onions,  boiled  in  milk,  and  chopped 
small ; two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  a little  chopped 
parsley  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  four 
ounces  of  cooked  chestnuts,  sieved. 
When  stuffed,  put  the  goose  in  a stew- 
pan  with  a few  sliced  vegetables  to 
flavour,  and  some  herbs  and  spices. 
Pour  over  some  stock  made  from  the 
giblets,  and  cook  for  two  hours,  or 
more,  if  the  goose  be  large.  When 
done,  dish  and  keep  the  goose  hot  ; 


boil  the  stock  down  after  straining  and 
skimming,  and  add  to  it  some  tomato 
puree  or  sauce,  or  some  catsup,  to 
make  the  mixtiu'e  as  thick  as  melted 
butter ; let  this  be  nicely  seasoned  and 
poured  round  the  goose,  which  should 
be  slightly  browned.  The  goo.se  will 
be  butter  if  trussed  for  boiling,  as  it 
can  be  more  conveniently  turned  in  the 
stewpan. 

A tender  goose  should  be  selected 
for  this  dish.  For  a goose  which  is 
past  the  prime,  see  Goose,  Stewej). 

Goose,  Boiled. — Pick  and  singe 
a goose,  and  truss  it  securely.  It  may 
bo  stuffed,  if  liked,  as  for  roasting. 
Put  it  on  in  hot  water  or  stock,  bring 
to  the  boil,  and  skim  well,  then  cook 
very  gently  until  done.  Serve  good 
onion  sauce  with  it.  Time,  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  more  or 
less,  according  to  age  and  size. 

The  giblets  may  be  cooked  in  the 
liquor  for  soup;  see  recipe  Giki.et 
Soil*.  Cost,  from  5s.  or  6s.  upwards. 

Goose,  Bonne-Bouche  for. — 

Mix  a half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  a tcaspoonful  of  French 
mustard,  a glass  of  port,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  brown  sauce ; heat,  but  do  not 
quite  boil  it,  and  pour  it  through  a slit 
made  in  the  apron  just  before  serving. 
Suitable  for  a roasted  or  braised  goose. 
Port  alone,  poured  in  cold,  is  liked  by 
many  people. 

Goose,  Braised.  (&e  recipes 
given  for  Duck,  Buaised.) — A goose, 
a la  jardiniere  is  also  a very  good 
dish.  When  ready  to  servo,  put  in  a 
good  quantity  of  mixed  vegetables, 
ready  cooked,  cut  into  nice  shapes ; 
heat  all  together,  and  serve.  Beans  of 
various  sorts,  peas,  carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  celery,  &c.,  may  all  be  used, 
and  apples  may  be  mixed  amongst 
them  in  small  proportion. 

Goose,  German  Recipes  for 
Cooking'.  — Among  many  ways  of 
preparing  geese  for  roasting  may  be 
instanced,  as  most  likely  to  be  accept- 
able, the  following  : — Apples,  cut  into 
little  squares,  and  seasoned  with  spice. 
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used  for  stuffing  the  bird.  Eaw 
potatoes,  cut  into  dice,  mixed  with 
about  a sixth  their  weight  of  onions, 
browned  in  butter,  then  mixed  with 
the  raw  liver  of  the  goose  chopped  and 
seasoned ; this  is  described  as  a re- 
markably good  stuffing.  Boiled  chest- 
nuts, mashed,  and  mixed  with  a little 
stock  or  cream,  and  a handful  of  cur- 
rants. Prunes,  stewed  a little,  then 
.stoned,  and  mixed  with  sliced  apples, 
sliglitl)’  sj)iced  and  sweetened,  also  find 
favour.  At  one  time,  in  England,  such 
a combination  as  the  last-named,  for 
such  a purpose,  would  have  been  ridi- 
culed by  many ; but  of  late  years 
prunes  have  come  to  the  front  in  con- 
nection with  meats  and  game,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a goose  so 
stutfed  should  not  prove  veiy  good 
eating.  Pears,  too,  may  be  served  in 
the  same  way  as  apples  are  ; a sauce 
or  puree  being  sent  to  table ; or  the 
bird  may  be  stuffed  with  a forcemeat, 
into  which  stewed  pears  enter.  {See 
Goose  Giblets  with  Peaks.) 

In  many  dishes  popular  in  Germany 
too  much  spice  is  used  to  please  English 
palates;  but  this  can  always  be  reduced 
to  suit  individual  taste. 

Goose  Giblets,  to  Stew.— 

Prepare  one  set  of  goose  giblets  in  the 
same  way  as  for  a pie  {see  recipe). 
Cut  them  into  small,  convenient-sized 
pieces,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  a sprig  of  marjoram,  tlie  same  of 
thyme,  two  sprigs  of  par.sle3',  a Spanish 
onion,  stuck  with  thi'ee  cloves,  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  a teaspoonful  and  a 
half  of  salt,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
grain  of  cayenne.  Rub  the  saucepan 
once  with  garlic,  and  add  one  pint  and 
a half  of  stock  No.  4 or  5.  Simmer 
gently  until  all  are  tender,  and  as  the 
pieces  of  meat  become  so,  remove  them 
until  the  rest  are  sufficiently'^  cooked. 
The  liver  and  pinions  will  be  done 
enough  first,  and  the  gizzard  last. 
When  all  the  pieces  of  meat  are  taken 
out,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little  roux 
or  flour  and  butter,  heat  the  giblets, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  A dash 
of  lietchup  and  a dessertspoonful  of 


lemon  juice  are  an  improvement. 
Time,  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
goose.  If  old,  give  three  hours. 

For  a plainer  stew,  use  stock  No.  1 
or  2 ; or  water  maj'  be  used. 

Goose  Giblets  with  Pears.— 

Put  tbe  giblets  in  a.  pan  on  the  fire, 
with  a bit  of  pickled  pork  cut  in  dice, 
and  cold  water  to  cover  them ; when 
the  boiling  point  is  reached,  add  salt, 
pepper,  a pinch  of  ground  cloves,  and 
cinnamon.  Cook  until  nearly  done, 
then  add  some  good  pears,  peeled  and 
quartered,  with  a pinch  of  ground  all- 
spice, and  some  browning  to  make 
them  dark.  Then  finish  the  cooking, 
and  dish  the  giblets  with  the  pears  on 
the  top. 

Another  way.  — Cover  the  giblets 
with  weak  stock ; add  an  onion  and  a 
root  of  parsley’.  Remove  these  when 
the  giblets  are  done,  and  add  a good 
tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs  to  each 
pint  of  gravy’.'  Stew  separately’  some 
pears ; beat  them  with  a slice  of 
butter,  and  add  a teacupful  of  the 
puree  to  the  giblet  gravy’.  Boil  alto- 
gether for  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
hot. 

Goose  Giblets  'with  Mixed 
Vegetables.  —Cook  as  above,  and 
instead  of  pears,  put  in  a tablespoonful 
each  of  celery,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
onions,  all  in  shreds  or  dice ; cook 
until  tender  (the  carrots  should  go  in 
first),  and  thicken  the  gravy  with 
browned  flour  ; add  a dash  of  claret, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  cut  lemons 
and  croutons. 

Parsley  or  sage  may’  be  put  in  if 
liked. 

Goose,  Green. — This  should  not 
be  stuffed,  but  trussed  like  a full- 
grown  goose.  Pepper  and  salt  should 
be  used  to  season  the  inside,  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  is  an  im- 
provement. It  must  be  roasted  care- 
fully for  about  forty  or  fifty’  minutes, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a nice 
brown  gravy’,  and  gooseberry  or  tomato 
sauce.  A puree  of  sorrel  is  liked  by 
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some,  and  a garnish  of  watercress  is 
suitable : or,  instead  of  this,  an  apple 
compote  may  he  used,  or  fried  apj)les. 
The  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that 
the  seasonings  must  all  be  of  a milder 
kiml  than  would  be  used  for  a full- 
grown  goose.  Geese  are  called  “green  ” 
up  to  about  four  months  old  ; and  it  has 
been  said  that  the  fim-st  time  for  them 
is  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end 
of  August.  “A  goose,”  says  Dr. 
Kitchener,  “is  in  highest  perfection 
when  the  full  growth  is  attained,  but 
before  it  begins  to  harden ; ” and  he 
adds  that,  while  a Michaelmas  goose  is 
as  famous  in  the  mouths  of  the  millions 
as  the  mince-pie  at  Christmas,  yet  it  is 
too  fully  grown  for  those  who  eat  with 
delicacy.  Cost,  variable. 

Goose,  Grilled.— The  legs,  back, 
and  rump  are  suitable.  Dip  the  cooked 
pieces  into  warm  butter,  and  score 
them  ; .season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
mustard,  and  a pinch  of  sage ; coat 
with  bread-crumbs,  and-  again  dip  into 
butter.  Then  lay  them  on  a greased 
gridiron,  and  turn  them  about  until 
heated  through  and  well-browned. 
Serve  with  or  without  sauce ; one 
made  by  boiling  up  a glass  of  claret, 
with  a chopped  shalot,  a sage  leaf,  a 
inor.sel  of  French  mustard,  and  a bit  of 
orange  rind  is  suitable ; it  is  then 
strained,  and  mixed  with  enough  hot 
brown  sauce  to  thicken  it.  A small 
quantity  of  burette  sauce  {see  recipe), 
added  to  goose  gravy,  is  also  excellent ; 
and  many  other  suitable  sauces  and 
gravies  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  them.  Some  prefer  a mild 
grill  (though,  as  a rule,  dishes  of  the 
sort  are  preferred  highly  seasoned) ; in 
such  cases  the  seasoning  must  be  re- 
duced, and  a mild  gravy  or  sauce 
selected. 

Goose,  Grilled,  with  Onions 
and  Potatoes. — Required  ; a por- 
tion of  a goose,  onions,  potatoes,  and 
sauce  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a savourj'^  and  inexpensive 
dish.  The  quantity  of  vegetables  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  meat.  For  a 
grill  sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons 


prepare  the  goose  as  directed  above, 
then  dish  the  joints  on  a puree  of 
onions,  flavoured  with  sage,  or  half 
parsley  is  liked  by  some ; a dash  of 
curry  powder  is  a great  improvement. 
Make  about  eight  little  potato  cakes 
or  cones,  flavoured  with  the  same 
herbs,  and  put  them  round  the  dish. 
About  half  a pint  of  sauce  will  be 
wanted. 

Goose,  Hashed.— Cut  the  re- 
mains of  a tender  goose  into  small, 
convenient-sized  pieces.  Put  some 
sliced  onions  into  a stewpan  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  and  let  them  fry  until 
they  are  tender,  but  not  burnt.  Add 
as  much  stock  or  water  as  will  be  sauce 
for  the  hash,  with  a little  pepper,  salt, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  the  bones  and 
skin  of  the  goose,  and  a glass  of  port 
or  claret,  if  liked.  Boil  gently  until 
the  gravy  is  good,  tlien  strain  it, 
thicken  it,  if  necessaiy,  and  put  in  the 
pieces  of  goose  to  get  hot,  but  the 
gravy  must  not  boil  after  the  goose  is 
added.  If  any  goose-stuffing  has  been 
left,  cover  it,  and  heat  it  over  boiling 
water,  and  place  it  in  little  heaps  about 
the  dish.  Aboutapint  of  gravy  should 
be  allowed  for  a pound  of  goose.  If 
no  stuffing  remains,  a few  forcemeat 
balls  {see  recipes)  will  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  fried  apples  are  a nice 
garnish. 

Many  of  the  sweet  pickles  and  spiced 
fruits  are  enjoyable  and  wholesome 
with  such  dishes  as  the  foregoing.  For 
a very  plain  hash,  omit  the  wine,  and 
use  a little  French  vinegar,  or  a spoon- 
ful of  vinegar  from  clear  pickles. 

Goose,  Hashed,  in  Digestive 
Sauce.  — Required  : some  cooked 

goose,  sauce,  and  vegetables  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

This  dish  will  be  found  both  tasty 
and  digestible.  I’ut  the  remains  of 
a cooked  goose  in  a stewpan,  with  a 
layer  of  boiling  digestive  sauce  over 
each  layer  of  goose ; put  the  lid  on, 
and  leave  the  pan  for  half  an  hour, 
then  draw  it  near  the  fire,  and  bring 
the  contents  again  to  boiling  point. 
Put  a border  of  cooked  spinach  or 
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otter  green  vegetables  round  a dish, 
and  serve  the  meat  and  sauce  in  the 
middle. 

Goose  Lard.  (^See  section  on 
Cooking  Processes.) 

Goose  Liver  Fate. — Required  ; 
the  livers  of  two  geese,  butter,  a calf’s 
tongue,  and  some  liver,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  from  7s.  upwards,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  size  of 
the  bird. 

Take  the  livdts  from  two  fat 
geese,  as  ordinarily  sold ; soak  them 
in  milk  for  a time ; be  careful  not 
to  break  the  gall  bladders  in  draw- 
ing the  geese.  Put  them  in  a pan 
with  a lump  of  butter,  cover,  and 
cook  gently  until  nearly  done,  but 
do  not  brown  them.  Boil  a calf’s 
tongue  and  some  liver,  as  much  as  the 
goose  livers ; or  it  is  still  nicer  if 
cooked  in  the  butter ; the  tongue  must 
be  boiled  separately.  Skin  and  cut  up 
the  tongue  into  square  and  triangular 
shapes ; let  the  liver  get  cold,  then 
pound  it  in  a mortar,  with  some  butter, 
added  by  degrees,  with  a little  cayenne, 
black  pepper,  ground  nutmeg  and 
cloves,  salt  to  taste,  a teaspoonful  or 
thereabouts  of  store  sauce  and  mustard, 
and  a tablespoonfnl  of  boiling  stock,  in 
which  some  sliced  onion  has  been 
steeped  to  extract  the  flavour.  Work 
well  together,  then  pack  the  mass  very 
lightly  in  buttered  jars ; cover  and  set 
in  a cool  oven  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
then,  when  cold,  cover  with  clarified 
butter,  and  store  in  a cool  place.  A 
terrine  or  pdte  de  foie  gras  jar  is  the 
best  to  use  for  this.  It  keeps  well, 
makes  a nice  breakfast  dish,  or  comes 
in  for  sandwiches,  &c. 

Truffles  in  shreds  and  dice  improve 
the  above ; and  poultry  livers  can  be 
used  in  place  of  calf’s  liver.  The 
seasoning  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  cook  ; it  should  be  added 
gradually  until  well  flavoured. 

Goose  Livers,  Ragout  of. — 

Required  : the  livers  of  two  fat  geese, 
milk,  stock,  and  seasoning,  wine,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 


Take  the  gall-bag  and  any  dark 
portions  from  the  livers ; wash  in 
warm  water,  dry  them,  and  put  in 
milk  to  cover  them  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  Take  them  up,  and  cover  them 
with  equal  parts  of  light  wine  and 
stock — No.  4 is  suitable — or  a clear 
stock  can  be  used.  Add  to  the  .saucepan 
a chopped  shalot,  a bay  leaf,  sprig  of 
parsley,  two  cloves,  and  a saltspoonful 
of  mignonette  pepper.  Simmer  gently 
for  twenty  minutes  or  so,  then  drain 
the  livers,  and  put  them  on  a hot  dish  ; 
strain  the  gravy,  put  it  back,  and  add 
a teaspoonful  of  brown  roux,  and  half 
a glass  of  sherry.  Let  it  reduce  a 
little,  then  pour  it  over  the  livers. 
Sometimes  the  wine  at  the  finish  is 
omitted,  and  a couple  of  eggs,  yolks 
only,  are  beaten  into  the  gravy ; but 
this  is  very  rich.  Serve  with  croutons 
round  the  dish ; mask  half  of  them 
with  any  good  puree  of  vegetables,  and 
glaze  the  remainder,  placing  them 
alternately. 

Goose  liver  as  above  may  be  used  as 
a garnish  instead  of  being  served  as  a 
separate  dish.  It  should  then  be  cut 
up  small,  and  the  sauce  made  thick 
enough  to  coat  it.  It  may  be  put 
round  a dish  of  hashed  goose,  or 
served  with  a roasted  goose. 

Goose,  Roasted.— A goose  for 
roasting  is  generally  filled  with  sage 
and  onion  stuffing.  The  way  in  which 
this  is  made  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  those  who  are  to  eat  it. 
Various  recipes  will  be  found  in  a 
later  chapter.  The  goose  should  be 
well  filled.  When  biead-crumbs  are 
added  to  the  stuffing,  room  for  swelling- 
must  be  allowed,  then  securely  fas- 
tened at  the  opening,  firmly  trussed, 
and  put  down  to  a brisk  fire.  It  may 
be  baked  equally  well.  Plentiful 
basting  will  be  required  until  done. 
The  skewers  and  strings  must  then  be 
removed,  and  the  goose  sent  to  table 
with  brown  gravy  and  sauce,  which 
may  be  of  tomato  or  apple ; the  latter 
is  usually  liked,  and  is  considered  to 
facilitate  the  digestion  of  the  flesh  of 
the  goose,  which  is  somewhat  rich. 
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and  wticn  iinilcrdone  is  most  indi- 
gostiLle.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  goo.se  is  often  over-cooked. 
TIip  flesh  is  not  so  close  in  the  grain  as 
a turkey;  and  supposing  a goose  and 
turkey  of  flie  same  weight,  the 
turkey  would  nec'd  a third  more 
time,  on  an  average.  A very 
liigli  autliority  contends  tliat  a 
goose  only  needs  half  the  time 
that  would  he  given  to  a turkey 
of  the  .same  weight ; hut  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  by  the  time  the 
breast  is  done,  the  bird  shoulil 
he  dished.  This  is  practical 
enough  if  one  could  predict  with 
certainty  that  the  legs  would  not 
be  required ; for  everyone  knows  how 
nicely  they  come  in  for  grilling  or 
devilling,  and  that  by  the  time  they 
are  tender  the  breast  must  suffer  a 
little.  I)ut  when  it  is  certain  that  the 
legs  irUl  be  wanted,  much  may  be 
done  to  protect  the  breast,  by  covering 
it  with  a few  folds  of  greased  paper, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  a little  c«.re  and 
ingenuity  it  is  quite  easy  to  give  the 
legs  the  full  benefit  of  the  fire,  always 
remembering  that  the  heat  must  be 
gradual.  Time  for  a tender  goose  of 
moderate  size,  from  an  hour  and  a half 
to  two  hours.  For  a very  large  goose, 
nearly  three  hours  may  be  wanted,  and 
the  cooking  slower  in  proportion.  It  is, 
however,  always  better  to  cook  a bird 
that  is  past  its  prime  by  some  other 
method  than  roasting  or  baking. 

Goose,  Roasted,  Sauces  for. 

— Those  named  in  the  preceding  re- 
cipe may  be  termed  every-day  sauces. 
For  company  dishes  many  others  may 
bo  served  with  advantage  ; good  brown 
sauce,  ^Madeira,  and  others  of  the  same 
class,  will  be  found  excellent;  and 
those  who  appreciate  olive  sauce  with 
duck  will  not  object  to  it  with  goose. 
A puree  of  cucumber  or  gooseberries 
will  also  be  found  worth  trial. 

Goose,  Roasted,  to  Carve. 

— Begin  by  turning  the  neck  end  of 
the  goose  towards  you,  and  cutting  the 
whole  breast  in  long  slices  from  one 
wing  to  another.  {_See  the  lines  a,  b.) 


To  take  off  the  leg,  insert  the  fork  in 
the  .small  end  of  the  bone,  pressing  it 
to  the  body.  I’ut  the  knife  in  at  a, 
turn  the  leg  back,  and  if  the  bird  be 
young,  it  will  easily  come  awaj*^ ; if 


old,  we  will  not  answer  for  it.  To 
take  off  the  wing,  insert  the  fork  in 
the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press 
it  close  to  the  body  ; put  the  knife  in 
at  Jt,  and  divide  the  joint.  When  the 
leg  and  wing  are  off  one  side,  attack 
those  on  the  other ; but,  except  when 
the  company  is  very  large,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose. 
The  back  and  lower  side  bones,  as  well 
as  the  two  side  bones  by  the  wing,  may 
be  cut  off  ; but  the  best  pieces  of  a 
goose  are  the  breast,  and  the  thighs 
after  being  separated  from  the  drum- 
stick. Serve  a little  of  the  seasoning 
from  the  inside,  by  making  a circular 
slice  in  the  apron  at  c.  Should  there 
be  no  stuffing,  a glass  of  port  or  claret 
may  be  poured  into  the  bod}"'  of  the 
goose,  at  the  opening  made  in  the 
apron  by  the  carver  for  this  purpose. 
t'Vc  also  Goose,  Bonne-Bouche 

FOR.) 

The  unpleasantness  arising  from 
eating  sage  and  onion  stuffing  used  for 
roast  goose  may  bo  in  a great  measure 
prevented  by  putting  in  the  centre  of 
the  stuffing,  before  the  bird  is  cooked, 
a lemon  with  the  yellow  rind  taken  off, 
and  as  much  of  the  thick  white  skin 
left  on  as  possible.  Before  the  goose 
is  sent  to  table,  the  flap  should  be 
opened  and  the  lemon  taken  out  and 
at  once  thrown  away.  The  lemon  will 
have  absorbed  a great  part  of  the  im- 
purities, which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  in  the  stuffing.  Care  should 
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be  taken  not  to  cut  the  lemon  so  that 
the  j uice  could  escape. 

Goose,  Stewed.— Required  : a 
goose,  bacon,  vegetables,  seasoning, 
stock,  sherry  and  thickening  as  be- 
low. Cost,  variable. 

Supposing  a goose  to  be  too  old 
to  be  tender  if  roasted,  it  may  be  very 
successfully  treated  as  follows  : — Truss 
as  for  boiling  ; put  it  in  a stewpan  with 
a slice  or  two  of  bacon  under  it ; they 
should  be  sprinkled  with  mixed  herbs 
and  pepper,  and  a grated  apple,  then 
sprinkled  with  French  vinegar  and 
tomato  vinegar — a tablespoonful  in 
all.  Put  more  bacon  on  the  goose, 
with  the  same  additions.  Slice  a 
boiled  onion,  and  grate  a carrot ; lay 
these  round  the  bird,  and  over  all  pour 
a glass  of  sherry  and  a pint  of  stock, 
quite  plain  from  bones,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  meat.  Add  the  giblets 
prepared  in  the  usual  way ; put  the 
lid  on,  with  weights  on  the  top,  and 
then  stew  for  four  hours,  turning  the 
goose  a time  or  two.  Then  reduce 
and  skim  the  gravy,  keeping  the  goose 
hot ; pass  the  onion  and  carrot  through 
a coarse  sieve  (as  the  gravy  is  more 
like  a sauce  it  should  be  thick),  season 
it  nicely,  and  thicken  with  browned 
flour  or  roux.  Boil  it  well,  and  pour 
it  round  the  goose.  The  giblets  wiM 
make  a separate  dish.  This  is  a very 
good  recipe,  but  it  may  be  varied  in 
many  ways.  Some  sliced  tomatoes 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  carrots ; 
and,  if  liked,  some  apple  sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table  as  well  as  that  made  as 
above  described. 

If  the  goose  be  very  old  it  may 
require  nearly  five  hours’  cooking. 

Goose,  to  Truss  for  Roast- 
ing.— Pluck  the  goose  carefully,  singe 
off  the  hairs,  cut  oif  the  feet  and 
pinions  at  the  first  joint,  then  cut  the 
neck  close  to  the  back,  leaving  the 
skin  long  enough  to  turn  over ; re- 
move the  liver,  &c.,  very  carefully,  then 
make  a slit  between  the  vent  and  the 
rump,  draw  it,  wash  and  wipe  it  well, 
and  beat  the  backbone.  Pass  a skewer 
through  the  under-part  of  one  wing. 


then  through  the  body  and  the  other 
wing.  Draw  the  legs  up  closel}^, 
skewer  the  first  joint,  pass  the  skewer 
through  the  body,  and  secure  the  other 
leg  in  the  same  wa)'.  After  stuffing, 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  vent,  and  make 
a hole  in  the  skin  large  enough  to  pull 
the  rump  through.  If  properlj’  done, 
this  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
stuffing.  {See  Goose  Lard.) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  both  hem  and 
under  Duck  no  directions  for  beating 
the  breast-bones  are  given.  The  ad- 
visability of  the  method  is  much  ques- 
tioned by  many  experienced  cooks  and 
trussers.  Personally,  we  think  that 
those  who  fail  to  give  the  bird  a good 
shape  by  leaving  the  breast  whole,  will 
not  be  more  likely  to  do  so  by  breaking 
it ; indeed,  some  say  that  the  trussing 
is  thereby  rendered  more  diffic  ult.  By 
breaking  the  backbone,  the  bird  rests 
firmer  on  the  dish.  It  is,  however, 
quite  optional  whether  that  be  broken, 
as  it  is  sometimes  objected  to. 

Goose  with  Chestnuts  (a 

French  recipe). — Required  : a goose, 
stuffing  as  under,  grav}"-,  and  a puree 
of  chestnuts.  Cost,  variable,  according 
to  size  of  bird  or  the  season. 

Roast  forty  or  fifty  chestnuts  : skin 
half  of  them  ; add  them  to  half  a pound 
of  sausage-meat,  a morsel  of  garlic,  sage, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a grate  or  two 
of  nutmeg,  and  the  liver  of  the  goose, 
chopped  finely.  Mix  this  well ; see 
that  the  chestnuts  are  well  mashed  and 
free  from  lumps.  Skin  the  rest  of  the 
nuts,  and  put  them  in  whole.  Roast 
the  goose,  and  serve  with  gravy  and  a 
puree  of  chestnuts. 

Goose  with  Cranberry- 
Sauce.— Required : a goose,  cran- 
berry sauce,  gravy,  and  stuffing  as 
below.  Cost,  variable.  This  is  a 
popular  dish  in  America.  The  stuffing- 
consists  of  fat*  pork  in  small  pieces, 
bread-crumbs,  cream,  and  beaten  egg 
to  moisten,  and  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper ; no  herbs.  The  breast  is 
covered  with  a flour  and  water  paste 
(Uke  English  venison),  which  must  be 
removed  in  time  for  the  browning. 
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Serve  witli  thin  brown  gravy  and 
cranberry  sauce. 

'i’hc  author  of  this  writes,  “ If  you 
begrudge  the  troui)le  of  making  the 
paste,  ii.se  lots  of  paper ; but  those 
who  may  try  the  plan,  or  rather  the 
goose  so  cooked,  will  not  again  gr  umble 
at  the  method.” 

Geese,  Strasburg.  — The  fat 

livers  of  these  geese  are  known  the 
world  over,  in  the  form  of  pate  de  foie 
gras  i\.nA.  foie  <j ran  entire.  The  first  is, 
perhaps,  the  better  known ; it  is  com- 
posed of  the  fat  livers,  truffles,  and  a 
rich  forcemeat ; while  the  second  is 
the  liver  of  a goose,  whole,  in  rich  fat. 
Both  may  be  said  to  be  luxuries  ; they 
are  costly,  and  a little  goes  a long  way. 
They  have  many  uses,  and  no  cook 
worthy  of  the  name  need  ever  waste  a 
portion,  however  small,  for  the  fag- 
ends  may  be  used  up  in  scores  of 
w'ays,  some  of  which  are  given  in  the 
recipes  of  several  chapters. 

Cost  of  the  pate,  from  half-a-crown 
upwards ; and  for  the  whole  livers, 
from  5s. 

Grouse. — These  birds  should  hang 
as  long  as  possible ; if  cooked  too  soon, 
their  peculiar  flavour  will  be  wanting. 
Young  birds  only  should  be  cooked 
whole ; old  ones  are  fit  only  for  the 
stock-pot.  They  ma}^  bo  tested  by 
holding  them  up  by  the  beak,  which 
will  break  if  the  bird  be  }'Oung.  They 
want  very  careful  plucking  to  avoid 
breaking  the  skin,  and  the  breast- 
feathers  are  sometimes  left  on  until 
the  bird  is  trussed  to  prevent  this. 
The  term  grouse  includes  several 
species.  The  red  grouse  is  a native  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Xoith 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  white 
grouse,  or  ptarmigan,  is  very  good  if 
nicely  cooked  ; it  is  sent  from  Norway 
in  large  quantities.  Then  there  are 
the  black  grouse  and  cock  of  the 
wood.  “ Black  cock  ” and  “ gTey  hen  ” 
are  other  names  given  to  black  grouse, 
and  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  best  known 
as  the  “ capercailzie.”  Cost,  about  os. 
or  6s.  per  brace,  but  very  uncertain. 


Grouse,  Cream  of.— {&«  Part- 
uinoE,  Cream  of.) 

Grouse,  Roasted.— Squeeze  out 
the  interior,  and  wipe  the  bird  well ; 
if  washed,  it  must  be  done  quickly. 
Finish  off,  and  cook  and  serve  like  a 
pheasant ; or  only  broad  sauce  and 
grav}',  as  for  roasted  fowls,  need  go  to 
table  with  them.  In  no  case  omit  the 
bacon  on  the  breast,  and  baste  them 
well,  particularly  at  starting.  Time, 
from  twenty  to  fort)'  minutes. 

Grouse,  Salmi  of. — Eequired  : a 
grouse,  some  sauce,  croutons,  olives, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  on  an  average, 
from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.,  but  variable.  For 
a very  superior  dish  take  a semi- 
I’oasted  bird;  skin  and  joint  it,  and 
heat  the  pieces  in  wine,  just  to  moisten. 
Make  a good  sauce  (see  recipes),  and 
pour  it  boiling  over  the  grouse  in  a 
stewpan.  Cover  for  a time  to  im- 
pregnate the  meat  with  the  flavour  of 
the  sauce.  Fry  a good-sized  ring  of 
bread,  and  dish  the  salmi  in  it. 
Make  some  little  oval  croutons,  and 
spread  them  with  a puree  of  game 
livers.  Use  them,  with  sqme  olives, 
for  garnishing  the  dish. 

Grouse,  Terrine  of. — Eequired; 
grouse,  pork,  liver,  seasoning,  wine,  a 
truffle,  and  an  egg.  Cost,  from  4s.  to 
5s.,  on  an  average.  Take  the  meat 
from  a grouse,  or  a brace,  if  needed 
large  ; for  a small  terrine,  one  will  do  ; 
skin  and  bone  it,  and  cut  it  up.  Weigh 
it,  and  for  twelve  ounces  allow  two 
ounces  of  lean  pork,  two  ounces  of  calf’s 
liver,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  bird',  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  a pinch  of  nut- 
meg and  sav'oury  seasoning  herbs,  a 
glass  of  good  Madeira,  and  a good- 
sized  truffle,  the  white  of  a raw  egg, 
and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  cold 
water. 

Pound  all  the  meat,  mix  it  with  the 
seasoning,  and  sieve  it;  mix  in  the 
wine,  white  of  egg,  and  moisten  with 
the  water ; slice  the  truffle  thinly. 
Fill  up  a terrine,  or  a small  clean  jar 
with  a lid,  with  the  mixture,  putting  in 
the  truffle  here  and  there.  Press  it  in 
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very  firmly,  moistening  the  hand  or 
spoon  with  cold  water.  Put  a thin 
slice  of  bacon  on  the  top  and  a greased 
paper  over.  Put  the  lid  on,  and  lute  it 
down.  {See  Luting  Paste.)  Cook 
this  in  boiling  water,  jugged  hare 
fashion,  for  an  hour,  if  small.  For 
one  made  from  a brace  of  birds,  give 
nearly  two  hours.  Do  not  remove  the 
lid  until  cold,  then  cover  the  surface 
with  clarified  butter,  like  ordinary 
potted  meat. 

When  required  pin  a serviette  round, 
or  encase  the  jar  in  a paper  frill,  and 
set  it  on  a dish  covered  with  a lace 
paper  or  serviette. 

Grouse,  to  Carve.— If  there 

be  ample  for  aU,  a grouse  may  be  cut 
in  halves  by  putting  the  point  of  the 
knife  downwards,  near  the  leg  end  of 
the  breast,  and  splitting  the  breastbone 
in  two  along  the  keel,  and  cutting- 
through  the  back.  If  small  portions 
only  are  to  be  served,  carve  like  a 
fowl,  or  take  some  slices  from  the 
breast,  cutting  well  up  to  the  wing, 
then  take  off  the  leg  and  wing.  Try 
to  serve  a portion  of  the  back  with 
each  piece,  the  back  part  being  so 
much  esteemed. 

Grouse,  to  Make  Tender. — 

“ In  the  event  of  having  on  hand 
a supply  of  old,  tough  birds,  sprinkle 
them  inside  and  out,  after  drawing  and 
cleaning,  with  allspice,  ginger,  wood 
charcoal,  and  pepper — equal  quantities. 
Then  sew  them  in  canvas,  and  bury 
them  three  feet  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  tendering  process  will  be  complete 
in  four  to  six  days ; but  watching  is 
needed  to  prevent  even  incipient  pu- 
trefaction. Putrid  grouse  should  never 
be  tolerated,  for  if  most  temptingly 
concocted,  the  dish  will  be  disagreeable. 
Young,  fresh  grouse  are  incomparably 
more  toothsome  than  those  which  have 
undergone  even  that  slight  degree  of 
decay  known  as  ‘ high.’  The  reason 
that  high  game  got  to  be  an  institution 
in  this  country  was  simply  that  old, 
tough  birds  were  thus  made  tender ; 
the  thing  was  afterwards  done,  and 
grew  into  fashion,  ” 


These  remarks  are  quoted  to  show 
that  fresh  game  is  preferred  to  that 
which  has  been  hung  in  some  instances, 
while  the  making  of  tough  birds  tender 
ma)^  be  useful  to  know. 

Grouse,  Various  Dishes  of. 

— Some  of  the  recipes  for  pheasant 
are  equally  suitable  for  Grouse,  and 
for  many  of  the  dishes  under  Game 
grouse  is  particularly  suited.  (See 
also  Salads.) 

Guinea  Fowl. — The  flesh  of  this 
fowl  is  very  good,  being  both  savoury 
and  digestible.  It  forms  a good  sub- 
stitute for  game  when  out  of  season. 
When  well  kept,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
pheasant,  and  in  preparing  it  for  table 
it  is  just  a matter  of  choice  whether  it 
shall  imitate  game  in  the  wa}^  it  is 
served,  or  whether  it  .shall  appear  as  an 
ordinary  fowl.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
prepared  and  served  as  a pheasant ; 
any  of  the  recipes  under  that  head  may 
be  followed.  When  cooked  poultry 
fashion,  egg  sauce  is  frequently  served 
with  it  ; indeed,  that  is  sometimes 
sent  to  table  as  well  as  brown  gravy, 
when  the  bird  is  dished  game  fashion. 
In  no  case  should  larding  or  barding 
(i.e.  putting  slitted  bacon  on  the 
breast)  be  omitted,  for  no  bird  stands 
more  in  need  of  one  or  other.  Some 
writers  say  that  Guinea  fowl  is  the 
driest  meat  sent  to  table  unless  it  is 
larded  or  barded.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  is.  on  an  average. 

Hare. — The  hare  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal favourite.  Its  flesh  is,  however, 
rich,  and  disagrees  with  some  people  ; 
it  is  also  rather  dry,  and  is  improved 
b}”^  larding;  when  this  is  objected  to, 
bacon  is  used  in  other  ways ; hare 
minus  bacon  and  good  gravy  or  sauce  is 
often  voted  poor  eating.  A hare  should 
hang  for  a week  or  ten  days  before  cook- 
ing if  the  weather  permits.  It  is  better 
if  not  paunched  for  a few  days  after 
killing.  When  it  is  ready  to  be 
paunched,  the  liver  and  heart  should 
be  taken  out  and  the  inside  wiped  dry  ; 
it  requires  careful  watching,  as  it  is 
■the  part  that  soon  turns  musty:  a 
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sudden  change  in  the  weather  will 
cause  it  to  become  high  very  quickly. 
A little  powdered  charcoal  put  inside 
helps  to  keep  it ; pepper  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Should  it  become 
too  high  to  be  pleasant,  wash  it  in  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  pohish,  or 
in  vinegar  and  water.  An  authority 
says  that  old  hares  are  improved  by 
soaking  for  a few  days  in  butter-milk. 

In  a freshly-killed  hare  the  flesh 
will  bo  stiff.  The  ears  may  be  torn 
readily,  and  the  jaw-bone  easily 
broken  if  tho  hare  bo  5-oung.  Sharp 
claws  also  denote  youth ; as  age 
creeps  on,  they  become  blunt  and 
rough.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

In  addition  to  the  following  dishes, 
recipes  for  hare  cookery  will  be  found 
in  various  chapters.  (^See  Index.)  A 
special  hint  respecting  hare  livers  is 
necessary.  Never  use  them  in  anj' 
dish  if  the  least  decomposed,  as  they 
are  then  very  unwholesome. 

Hare,  Baron  of  (a  German  re- 
cipe).— In  Germany  a hare  is  fre- 
quently made  up  into  two  dishes,  and 
may  be  served  at  different  times,  which, 
when  the  family  is  small,  is  often  a 
convenience.  The  baron,  which  con- 
sists of  the  back  and  thighs  (the  legs 
are  cut  off),  is  the  superior  dish,  and  it 
is  this  to  which  the  present  recipe  re- 
fers. Divide  the  hare  into  two  parts, 
cutting  close  to  the  shoulder-blades. 
Leave  the  kidneys  in  the  loins,  and  re- 
move the  thin  skin  from  the  back.  Kub 
the  hare  over  with  moist  sugar,  and 
leave  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  then 
put  it  into  a deep  dish  with  a finely- 
minced  onion,  a bay  leaf,  a dozen  juni- 
per berries,  and  a quarter  of  a jiint  of 
vinegar.  Let  it  remain  in  this  mari- 
nade for  two  dax  s,  turning  and  basting 
it  frequently.  Drain  it  and  lard  it  in 
neat  rows  with  thin  strips  of  bacon. 
Put  it  down  before  a clear  fire  until 
it  is  nicely  browned,  then  put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  the  marinade,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  the  contents  of  the  dripping-pan 
taken  from  under  it.  Cover  the  sauce- 
pan closely,  and  let  the  meat  steam 


until  tender,  basting  frequently  during 
the  process.  Put  the  hare  into  a hot 
dish,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over 
it,  and  send  the  sauce  in  which  it  was 
stewed  to  table  in  a tureen,  after  having 
strained  and  thickened  it,  and  added  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  red  currant  jelly, 
and  a wineglassful  of  claret.  Time, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  roast, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  steam. 
Cost  of  hare,  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Hare,  Blood  of. — Modern  taste 
is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  use  of 
blood  in  soups,  stews,  &c.  When  it 
is  liked,  one  rule  must  be  observed — 
the  liquid  must  not  boil  after  the  blood 
is  stirred  in,  or  it  will  curdle. 

Hare,  Boned  and  Bioasted. 

— A hare  may  be  made  more  plump  in 
appearance,  and  easier  to  carve  by 
taking  the  bones  out  of  the  back  and 
thighs ; a good  knife  is  wanted,  and 
great  care  needed  to  prevent  cutting 
through  the  skin  just  over  the  spine, 
as  it  adheres  very  closely  to  the  bone. 
Nearly  double  the  usual  quantity  of 
forcemeat  will  be  wanted ; the  legs 
must  be  filled,  so  as  to  restore  the 
original  shape,  and  the  body  should  be 
lined  with  thin  slices  of  good  bacon, 
from  which  the  edges  and  rind  have 
been  trimmed  awaj\  After  stuffing, 
sew  up,  and  truss  as  usual,  and  serve  in 
either  of  the  ordinary  ways.  It  can  be 
larded  if  liked,  then  the  inside  bacon  is 
not  wanted. 

To  remove  the  backbone,  first  clear 
it  from  the  inside  flesh  ; lay  this  back 
on  both  sides,  and  work  the  knife  on 
the  upper  side,  quite  to  the  spine. 
When  tho  whole  is  detached,  except 
the  skin  which  adheres  to  it,  separate 
the  bone,  at  the  first  joint  from  the 
neck-bone,  and  pass  the  knife  cautiously 
under  the  skin  down  the  middle  of  the 
back.  The  thighs  can  be  treated  like 
those  of  a fowl.  {See  directions  on 
page  400.) 

The  cooking  of  a boned  hare  must  be 
alow,  and  more  time  must  be  allowed 
than  for  an  unboned  one. 

Hare,  Braised.---Eequired : a 
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hare,  bacon,  stuffing,  stock,  seasoning, 
wine,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost 
of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s, 

There  are  few  better  ways  of  cook- 
ing a hare  than  this.  {See  Brais- 
ing, page  6.)  The  hare  may  be 
stuffed  with  a good  forcemeat,  and 
larded  on  the  back  and  thighs ; or 
this  may  be  omitted  if  covered  with 
bacon.  In  either  case  put  a buttered 
paper  over,  after  placing  the  hare  on 
a bed  of  minced  bacon  (a  couple 
or  three  ounces)  with  some  sliced 
vegetables — say  carrot,  celery,  onion, 
or  leek,  or  a shalot  or  two,  with 
a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  allspice 
berries,  and  cloves ; of  the  latter,  two 
will  suffice.  When  nice  and  brown,  in 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  put  in  stock  to 
half  the  depth  of  the  hare  ; this  may 
be  such  as  No.  4 or  5,  or  for  a very 
good  dish  No.  16  or  17  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ; either  of  the  stocks  given  for 
clear,  brown  soups  will  also  answer; 
for,  in  many  instances,  the  sort  of  soup 
to  be  served  at  a dinner  must  regulate, 
to  some  extent,  the  precise  kind  of 
stock  that  is  available  for  other  pur- 
poses. Now  put  the  cover  on  the  pan 
— an  ordinary  stewpan  does  very  well 
— and  braise  on  the  hot  plate,  or  in 
the  oven  for  two  to  three  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  hare.  Season 
to  taste,  and  strain  the  gravy,  adding 
as  much  more  stock  as  maj’’  be  required. 
Glaze  the  hare,  and  after  flavouring 
the  gravy  with  port  or  other  wine, 
strain  a little  round  it,  and  serve  the 
rest  in  a boat. 

If  a slightly-thickened  gravy  only 
is  desired,  use  a teaspoonful  of 'arrow- 
root  for  each  pint.  For  a browner, 
thicker  gravy  use  roux ; or,  if  liked 
quite  thick,  pass  some  of  the  vege- 
tables through  the  strainer. 

Many  ways  of  varying  the  foregoing- 
might  be  given ; reference  to  other 
braised  dishes  will  suggest  some  of 
_ them.  Mushrooms  are  generally  liked  ; 
they  can  be  cooked  in  the  gravj' ; 
small'  tomatoes  may  also  be  .used. 
Fruit  jelly  can  be  sent  to  table,  and 
some  nicely-cooked  vegetables  must  not 
be  forgotten. 


Hare,  Braised,  with  Ham 
and  Tomatoes. — Required : a hare, 
ham,  tomatoes,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  be- 
low. Cost  of  hare,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Braise  as  in  the  foregoing  recipe,  and 
leave  the  gravy  quite  thin.  Grill  or 
broil  some  slices  of  tomato ; cut  them 
into  dice,  and  prepare  some  ham  by 
cutting  slices  of  it  from  a previously 
cooked  piece,  then  divide  into  dice; 
toss  these  in  a small  saucepan  with  a 
little  gravyfrom  the  hare  and  a spoonful 
of  sherr5^  When  hot,  and  the  mois- 
ture evaporated,  mix  in  the  tomatoes, 
equal  in  bulk,  about  half  a pint  alto- 
gether. Add  some  herbaceous  mixture, 
a little  carmine  to  colour,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice  off  the  fire  ; 
chop  the  cooked  liver  small,  add  it,  and 
put  little  piles  about  the  dish.  All  the 
gravy  must  be  served  in  a tureen. 

Hare,  Civet  of. — Required  a 
young  hare,  half  a pound  of  streaky 
bacon,  stock,  wine,  thickening,  sea- 
soning, and  vegetables  as  below.  Cost, 
about  os.  or  6s. 

Cut  the  hare  in  neat  joints.  Soak 
the  bacon  for  a short  time  in  cold 
water,  then  cut  it  up  and  fry  it 
lightly ; fry  the  hare  also,  then  stir  in 
a couple  of  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
and  a glass  of  port.  Pour  in  about 
three  gills  of  good  brown  stock — No.  4 
or  5 will  do— but  richer  stock  will  be 
wanted  for  a very  good  civet.  Next 
add  a dozen  button  onions,  the  same 
number  of  button  mushrooms,  the 
juice  of  a Seville  orange,  a clove  or 
two,  some  black  peppercorns,  a bunch 
of  herbs,  and  a grain  of  cayenne.  Cover 
closely,  and  cook  gently  until  tender, 
adding  more  stock  as  it  boils  away. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving 
put  in  some  brown  roux,  salt  to  taste, 
and  a glass  more  wine ; let  the  sauce 
thicken,  and  then  serve.  Time,  about 
three  hours — more  if  the  hare  is  old ; 
but  the  younger  the  better  for  this. 
A civet  is  literally  a dark,  rich  stew. 
Many  additions  and  variations  may  be 
made.  Some  would  like  a spoonful  of 
black  or  red  currant  jelly  stirred  in; 
claret  may  be  preferred  to  port ; and 
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when  Seville  oranges  cannot  be  had, 
use  lemon  or  lime  juice^ — the  latter  in 
moderation.  A fruit  salad  or  sweet 
pickie  may  he  served  with  it. 

Hare  Collops. — Collops  are  pre- 
pared by  mincing  the  meat  of  a portion 
of  hare,  either  cooked  or  raw.  For  the 
preparation,  see  Beef  Collops.  After 
frying  the  hare  a good  brown,  add  the 
gravy  {see  Hare,  Escalopes),  and 
if  the  hare  he  raw',  simmer  it  until 
done  ; if  old,  although  the  pieces  are 
small,  it  will  take  some  time  ; let  it  be 
as  tender  as  possible  without  getting 
raggy.  If  the  meat  is  cooked,  simply 
heat  it  through ; boil  the  gravy  up 
first,  then  let  the  hare  remain  in  it  for 
half  an  hour  to  become  well  flavoured, 
but  do  not  boil  the  gravy  a second 
time.  This  may  be  served  as  it  is,  or 
used  for  patties,  little  vol-au-vents,  and 
other  dishes.  If  cold  hare  be  used, 
some  of  th-J  forcemeat  can  be  added. 

Hare  Cutlets. — Required;  hare, 
seasoning,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

Braise  the  back  of  a hare  until 
nearly  done,  and  let  it  get  cold. 
Then  cut  it  in  nice  slices,  and  dip 
them  in  beaten  egg,  then  into 
bread-crumbs,  to  a quarter-pint  of 
which  a little  salt  and  white  pepper, 
a saltspoonful  each  of  grated  lemon 
peel,  mushroom  powder,  choj>ped  baj' 
leaf,  thyme,  and  parsley  should  be 
added.  Fry  in  hot  fat  to  cover,  and 
serve  in  a ring  with  a puree  of  vege- 
tables in  the  centre;  and  send  jelly 
to  table ; gravy  also  if  liked.  The 
hare  for  this  is  best  larded ; if  that 
is  not  done,  it  must  be  quite  covered 
with  bacon ; or,  after  slicing  the 
hare,  a mixture  of  chopped  bacon 
and  herbs  may  be  spread  between  two 
slices,  which  must  then  be  fried  to- 
gether, sandwich  fashion;  but  this  is  not 
so  good  as  larding  in  the  first  instance. 

Another  zva//. — This  is  very  superior. 
Cut  the  meat  from  a raw  hare,  and 
lard  the  cutlets  in  the  same  way  as 
fillets  of  beef.  Cook  them  in  a saute 
pan  for  a few  minutes  in  a little  butter, 
then  finish  them  off  by  stewing  in 


gravy  or  sauce  for  half  an  hour,  or 
until  tender.  Drain  and  lay  them  on 
a hot  dish  ; brush  over  with  glaze,  and 
crisp  the  surface ; pour  the  gravy 
round. 

For  the  gravy,  see  Hare,  Braised, 
Hare,  Civet  of,  and  other  dishes. 
Rabbit  can  be  similarly  cooked.  The 
meat  may  be  seasoned  with  mixed 
herbs  before  larding. 

Hare  Escalopes,  or  Scallops. 

— Required : hare,  gravy,  or  sauce, 

wine,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost 
varies  with  the  season  and  the  adjuncts. 
These  must  be  cut  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  required,  as 
they  have  various  uses.  In  any  case, 
they  should  be  thin  and  round ; but  for 
little  dishes  they  must  be  made  small. 
Supposing  they  are  to  be  served  sepa- 
rately, as  an  entree,  cut  them  as  large 
as  possible  from  the  back,  make  them 
even,  and  fry  them  in  a saute  pan  in 
hot  butter  to  a light  brown.  Pour  the 
butter  off,  wipe  the  pan  out,  and  put 
the  hare  back,  with  brown  sauce  to 
cover ; or  use  Madeira  sauce ; if  the 
former,  flavour  it  with  port  or  claret, 
and  stew  until  tender.  Gravy  can  bo 
used  instead ; either  of  those  given  for 
game,  or  one  made  from  stock  No.  16 
or  17,  well  flavoured  with  herbs,  wine, 
&c.,  and  thickened  slightly.  Or  tomato 
pulp,  with  an  equal  measure  of  gravy 
may  be  used ; a little  glaze  and  wine 
being  added  towards  the  end.  Serve  in 
a croustade  of  bread  or  rice,  and,  if 
convenient,  garnish  with  quenelles,  un- 
less the  latter  method  is  followed,  then 
small  braised  tomatoes  answer  equally 
well.  If  mushrooms  are  liked,  the 
gravy  may  be  flavoured  with  mushroom 
essence,  and  little  braised  mushrooms 
used  for  garnishing  ; or  tiny  croutons, 
spread  with  a brown  mushroom  puree, 
can  be  put  on  the  top  in  a pattern. 

Supposing  though  that  the  hare  is 
to  be  served  in  shells — of  china,  or  the 
plated  ones — then  the  meat  must  be 
cut  in  very  small  slices.  The  shells 
must  be  prepared  by  greasing,  and 
coating  with  fried  crumbs,  then  filled 
with  the  hare  and  gravy,  coated  with 
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crumbs,  and  made  hot.  Instead  of 
crumbs,  brown  macaroni  can  be  used; 
it  is  a very  agreeable  change  ; or  nicely 
mashed  potatoes  may  be  utilised  for 
plain  dishes  of  the  sort — then  it  is  not 
important  that  the  meat  be  in  round 
slices  ; just  an  ordinary  mince  can  be 
used,  the  meat  being  cut  into  dice,  or 
passed  through  a mincer.  For  these, 
cooked  hare  can  be  used,  the  bones 
being  stewed  for  the  gravy,  which 
should  be  rather  thick.  In  preparing 
escalopes  for  an  entree  from  raw  hare, 
the  bones  will  make  excellent  soup,  if 
cooked  with  the  inferior  portions  ; the 
shoulders  and  legs  will  make  a civet, 
or  other  dish,  unless  plenty  of  soup  be 
required,  in  which  case  add  them  to 
the  rest.  {See  Hare  Soup.) 

Hare,  Gateau  of.— Required : 
a hare,  veal,  pork,  bacon,  eggs,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  hare. 

Prepare  a hare  as  if  for  roasting. 
Cut  it  into  joints.  The  best  parts — the 
back,  thighs,  and  shoulders — may  be 
used  for  the  gateau,  and  the  remainder 
for  soup,  &c.  Take  the  meat  from  the 
skin  and  sinews,  cut  it  up,  and  pound 
it  in  a mortar,  with  one  pound  of  the 
neck  or  loin  of  veal,  half  a pound  of 
fresh,  lean  pork,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  unsmoked  fat  bacon.  A gill 
of  good  brown  stock  may  be  added 
while  pounding,  so  as  to  make  the  meat 
into  a smooth  paste.  Add  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne  to  taste,  together 
with  two  or  three  small  onions,  finely 
minced,  and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Beat  half  a dozen  raw  eggs, 
and  add  them  one  at  a time.  Line  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  an  oval  jar  with 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  cut  very  thinly. 
Spread  the  chopped  meat  over  it, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness, 
and  place  two  or  three  more  slices  upon 
it.  Repeat  until  all  the  meat  is  used, 
letting  bacon  be  uppermost.  Place 
a coarse  crust  of  Hour  and  water  on  the 
top  to  keep  in  the  juices,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  If  the  oven  were 
hot,  the  meat  would  be  hard  and  dry. 
When  cool,  dip  the  dish  into  hot  water. 


turn  out  the  cake,  place  on  a napkin, 
and  garnish  according  to  taste.  This 
dish  is  good  for  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
and  will  keep  for  some  days.  It  should 
be  eaten  cold.  Time,  about  four  hours 
to  bake. 

By  stewing  down  the  bones  and 
other  portions  of  the  hare,  as  directed 
for  fumet  of  game,  and  adding  the 
liquid  to  the  gateau,  a very  superior 
dish  may  be  had,  but  naturally  the 
cost  is  considerably  increased.  But 
when  hares  are  plentiful,  or  expense 
not  an  object,  the  luxury  may  be  in- 
dulged in. 

Hare,  G&teau  of  (made  with 
cold  dressed  hare). —Required  : cold 
hare,  bread,  bacon,  eggs,  &c.,  as  be- 
low. Cost,  Is.  or  Is.  2d.,  exclusive 
of  the  hare. 

Take  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a cold 
roast  hare,  remove  the  skin  and  sinews, 
cut  it  small,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar 
with  the  liver  of  the  hare.  Take  half 
the  weight  of  the  meat  in  finely -grated 
bread-crumbs,  soak  them  in  as  much 
good  broth  as  they  will  absorb,  and 
mix  them  with  the  pounded  meat. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices 
according  to  taste,  together  with  a 
finely-minced  shalot  and  a teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley.  Add  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  supposing  about  half  a 
hare  to  be  used.  Cover  the  inside  of 
a mould  with  slices  of  bacon.  Put  in 
the  pounded  meat,  lay  some  more  slices 
on  the  top,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven,  or  put  it  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour.  Take  away  the  bacon 
that  surrounds  it,  and  strew  finely- 
grated  bread-crumbs  over  it.  This 
dish  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 
If  eaten  hot,  a sauce  should  be  sent  to 
table  with  it,  made  of  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  hare.  {See  Stock 
No.  5.) 

Hare,  Jugged.  — Required : a 
hare,  a pound  of  beefsteak,  half  a pound 
of  bacon,  from  half  to  a pound  of  plain 
herbstuffing,gravy,seasoning,tomatoes, 
andaglassof  claret.  Cost,from  6s. to  7s. 

This  is  a very  plain  way,  but 
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will  be  found  good.  It  is  a suit- 
able method  of  cooking  a hare  that 
is  rather  too  old  for  roasting  or  for 
better-class  dishes  of  any  kind.  {Sec 
recipes  under  R.\hbit.) 

Cut  the  hare  up  in  the  usual  way 
(see  ne.xt  recipe)  ; slice  the  steak,  and 
cut  the  bacon  in  strips.  I’ut  them  in 
alternate  layers  in  a jar.  Pour  over 
half  a tin  of  tomatoes — the  cheap 
broken  kind  answer  very  well — and 
plain  stock  to  cover  ; put  in  the  claret, 
it  will  help  to  make  the  hare  tender ; 
season  with  herbs  and  spices,  but  no 
salt.  Cover,  and  cook  in  a water  bath 
or  a gentle  oven  until  done.  Half  an 
hour  heforc  dishing,  strain  the  gravy 
(after  putting  the  Joints  on  a hot  dish) ; 
add  salt  and  more  seasoning  if  needed, 
thicken  with  browned  flour,  and  colour 
with  a little  browning.  The  force- 
meat should  have  been  made  into  little 
balls  or  cakes,  and  fi'ied.  They  should 
be  put  back  in  the  gravy  with  the 
hare,  to  finish  the  cooking,  and  the 
whole  served  very  hot. 

If  more  convenient,  the  forcemeat 
may  be  baked  in  a jar,  and  then  turned 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  dish.  (See 
Fokce.meats.) 

Hare,  Jugged,  Hich.  — lie- 
quired  : a hare,  seasoning,  wine,  vege- 
tables, stock,  and  adjuncls  as  under- 
mentioned. Cost,  from  7s.  upwards 
on  an  average  for  a large  hare. 

Cut  the  hare  in  pieces  not  larger  than 
an  egg ; season  them  with  pepper,  and 
frj’  them  brown  in  bacon  fat  or  butter. 
Drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a stone 
jar  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  port 
and  a spice  bag,  made  by  tying  up  in 
muslin  a strip  of  lemon  rind,  two  bay 
leaves,  four  cloves,  a dozen  peppercorns, 
a few  allspice  berries,  a sprig  of  thyme, 
and  a couple  of  shalots,  chopped.  The 
spices  should  be  bruised,  and  the  bag- 
tied  loosel}'.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  over,  tie  the  jar  over,  and  set 
it  in  a warm  place  for  half  an  hour. 
A morsel  of  stick  cinnamon  is  an  im- 
provement to  jugged  hare,  unless,  as 
often  happens,  it  is  objected  to.  Untie 
the  jar,  and  pour  in  a pint  or  more  of 


good  stock,  well  flavoured  with  vege- 
tables ; a pinch  of  celery  seed  should 
go  in  the  bag  if  no  celery  has  been 
used  in  the  stock.  No.  -1  or  5 will  be 
found  suitable,  and  the  dish  will  ho  all 
the  bettor  if  the  nock  and  other  inferior- 
parts  be  used  for  the  gravy,  which 
should  then  be  made  the  da)^  before- 
hand. Then  tie  the  jar  closely,  and 
set  it  up  to  its  neck  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water.  Cover,  and  keep  the 
water  boiling,  replenishing  it  as  it 
boils  away,  for  two  to  three  hours ; 
the  latter  is  enough  for  an  old  hare. 
Finish  by  straining  the  gravj" — g-ive 
the  bag  a good  squeeze  to  get  out  the 
flavour  ; place  the  joints  nicely  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  brush  them  with  a little 
thin  glaze ; add  a morsel  of  glaze  or 
extract  of  meat  to  the  gravy,  and 
season  it  to  taste.  The  thickening  may 
be  arrowroot  or  brown  roux  ; it  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  is  the  nicer. 
Boil  the  gravy  until  as  thick  as  good 
cream,  and  pour  it  over  the  hare. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  small  forcemeat 
balls,  fried  a rich  brown ; if  a force- 
meat containing  suet  be  used  for  them, 
they  must  be  stewed  for  about  an  hour 
;ifter  frying;  but  the  sausage  meat,  or 
other  hare  stuffing,  minus  suet,  is  pre- 
ferable. Extra  gravy  should  be  sent 
to  table,  and  some  fruit  jelly,  melted, 
should  be  served  in  a boat;  currant  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known,  but  gooseberrj' 
or  tomato  jellj'  will  be  found  equally 
good. 

This  dish  will  be  found  of  better 
flavour  than  one  to  which  the  wine  is 
added  last  thing,  as  usually  directed. 

If  more  convenient,  the  jar  may  be 
placed  in  a tin  of  water  in  the  oven, 
but  it  takes  longer  (See  recipes  under 
Raebit.) 

Hare  Quenelles.  (&c  Quenelles 
OF  H.are  under  ENTKhES.) — Should 
the  supply  of  hare  run  short,  rabbit  can 
be  used  to  eke  it  out,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  well  seasoned,  and  is  all  the 
better  if  moistened  with  a little  port  and 
strong-  stock,  made  from  hare  or  rabbit 
bones,  before  pounding.  (See  also 
Game  Quenelles.) 
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Hare,  Hagout  of. — Required ; a 
hare,  a marinade  as  below,  grav5',  jelly, 
wine, and  garnish.  Cost, from  5s.6d.to  6s. 

The  hare  for  this  is  marinaded, 
and  a ver}"  excellent  dish  is  the  result. 
Put  all  the  best  parts  of  a hare  into  an 
earthen  vessel.  Put  in  a chopped 
onion,  two  bay  leaves,  a dozen  bruised 
peppercorns,  half  a dozen  bruised 
cloves,  a gill  of  claret,  and  the  same 
of  vinegar — three  kinds,  viz.,  French, 
English,  and  tomato  vinegar — turn  the 
pieces  about,  and  leave  them  for  twelve 
hours.  Meanwhile,  make  a gravy  from 
the  other  portions  of  hare  ; this  should 
be  well  seasoned,  and  as  thick  as 
cream.  When  ready  to  cook  take  up 
the  joints,  dry  them,  and  put  them  in 
the  gravJ^  Put  the  marinade  in  a 
saucepan,  and  boil  it  down  to  less 
than  half  ; add  it  to  the  rest,  and  cook 
gently.  Remember  in  making  the 
gravy  from  the  bones,  &c.,  to  rub 
through  some  of  the  meat ; the  gravy 
will  then  want  no  other  thickening 
(the  rest  will  come  in  for  other  dishes, 
as  hare  toast  or  some  patties).  When 
nearly  done,  season  the  gravy  rather 
highly — the  vinegar  flavour  must  not 
predominate,  and  stir  in  a dessert- 
spoonful of  black  currant  jelly  and  a 
glass  of  good  port.  Cover  again,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Put  some  croutons 
round  the  dish,  or,  if  liked,  some  little 
quenelles  ; see  recipe. 

Hare,  Hoasted. — An  old  hare 
should  not  be  roasted.  Take  one,  there- 
fore, not  more  than  three-parts  grown. 
When  it  is  wished  to  hang  a hare 
for  the  full  time  before  paunching,  tie 
up  the  vent  and  mouth.  As  soon  as 
it  is  paiinched  scald  the  liver  and 
heart ; wipe  the  inside,  and  pepper  it 
well,  and  hang  the  hare  head  down, 
until  ready  to  cook  it.  Should  it  be- 
come limp,  cook  it  at  once.  Skin,  and 
wash  the  hare  well  inside  ; dry  it,  and 
if  there  are  any  parts  where  the 
blood  has  settled,  pierce  the  skin  with 
a sharp  knife,  and  hold  the  parts  in 
warm  w'ater  to  draw  out  the  blood. 
Fill  with  good  forcemeat,  and  sew  it 
up.  Brush  it  over  with  warm  dripping 


or  butter,  and  wrap  thin  slices  of 
fat  bacon  about  it.  The  back  and 
thighs  are  most  important,  but  it  is 
well  to  cover  it  entirely.  Baste  often, 
almost  incessantly,  with  dripping  until 
nearly  done,  then  flour  it,  and  baste 
with  butter  ; sometimes  cream  is  used, 
a bit  of  butter  being  dissolved  in  it ; 
either  will  produce  a good  froth.  The 
hare  should  be  a nice  brown.  If  the 
bacon  is  not  to  be  sent  to  table,  take 
it  off  before  the  final  basting  and 
frothing.  If  to  be  sent  to  table,  leave 
on  the  back  portion  only ; it  should  be 
cut  rather  thicker  at  first  than  the 
rest,  and  some  slits  made  in  a slanting 
direction  across  the  middle.  Send 
gravy  or  sauce  to  table,  and  some  red 
currant  or  other  fruit  jelly,  both  hot 
and  cold. 

A batter  for  basting  hare  was  at 
one  time  much  used,  and  is  still  liked 
by  some  people.  It  is  made  by  mixing 
a pint  of  milk  with  half  a gill  of  salad 
oil,  two  or  three  ounces  of  flour,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one.  This  dries  on  the  hare,  and  be- 
comes stiff,  and  care  is  needed  to  pre- 
vent burning  ; it  is  only  used  towards 
the  end  of  the  roasting,  after  the 
dripping.  Remove  all  the  skew'ers 
and  trussing  strings,  and  garnish  the 
hare  wdth  plain  salad,  or  with  small 
forcemeat  balls,  if  the  hare  be  un- 
stuffed. Little  rolls  of  bacon  ma)'^  be 
used  if  it  is  known  that  bacon  is  liked. 

Time,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter 
to  an  hour  and  three-quarters  for  a 
medium-sized  hare,  two  hours  for  a 
fine  one,  may  be  given  as  the  average  ; 
but  there  is  a very  wide  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point.  Some  authori- 
ties, who  favour  the  under-cooking  of 
winged  game  to  the  fullest  extent, 
consider  that  hare  ought  to  be  well 
done  ; while  others  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  thirty  or  forty  minutes  is  ample 
time  for  a well-grown  hare.  Tastes 
differ,  but  we  think  that  few  people, 
comparatively,  will  care  for  hare 
cooked  much  less  than  the  time  above 
stated ; and  the  cooking  must  alwaj^s 
be  gradual  from  the  very  start ; the 
fierce  heat  generally  necessai  y to  close 
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the  pores  of  animal  food  would  harden 
a hare.  Then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a stuffed  hare  takes  longer 
(and  the  cooking  must  be  slower)  than 
an  unstuffed  one  ; not  only  on  account 
of  the  increased  weight,  but  because  a 
.solid  mass  like  forcemeat  is  a bad 
conductor  of  heat. 

Hare,  Roasted  (German 
way). — Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
vinegar  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
sliced  onion,  two  bay  loaves,  half 
a dozen  peppercorns,  a tcaspoon- 
ful  of  par.sley  and  thyme,  and 
three  cloves.  Boil  the  marinade, 
and  when  cold  pour  it  over  a 
young  hare,  trussed  for  roast- 
ing, but  not  stuffed.  Lot  it 
nunain  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
baste  it  frequentl)’.  Lard  it,  and 
put  it  down  before  a clear  fire,  or  bake 
it  in  a moderate  oven.  Baste  it  with 
the  liquid  and  a little  butter  or  drip- 
ping. A little  while  before  it  is  done 
baste  it  with  new  milk.  Squeeze  the 
j nice  of  a lemon  over  it  before  serving, 
and  garnish  the  dish  with  sliced  lemon. 
An  hour  and  a quarter  to  roast. 

We  once  heard  a German  cook  say, 
that  by  basting  a hare  with  butter- 
milk very  thoroughly  before  cooking, 
and  leaving  it  to  soak  in  it  for  a few 
hours,  then  basting  it  in  the  same 
way  tor  the  first  half-hour  after  putting 
it  to  roast,  even  if  quite  old,  it  would 
turn  out  as  tender  as  a leveret ; but 
we  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  We  would  add  that,  in  the 
event  of  a hare  being  baked  instead 
of  roasted,  the  best  way  to  treat  it  is 
to  give  it  a thorough  coating  of  drip- 
ping, melted,  then  to  wrap  it  in  bacon, 
afterwards  in  well-greased  paper. 
Extra  time  must  be  allowed  to  make 
up  the  loss  caused  by  the  opening 
of  the  oven  door  for  the  purpose  of 
basting  ; and  as  this  must  be  very  often, 
a baked  hare  is  a good  deal  of  trouble. 

Hare,  Roasted,  to  Carve. — 

Insert  the  point  of  the  knife  under 
the  shoulder,  and  cut  from  that  down 
to  the  rump,  along  the  sides  of  the 


backbone.  The  slices  should  be  moder- 
ately thick.  Another  way  of  carving 
hare  is  to  remove  the  shoulders  and 
legs,  and  cut  the  back  crosswise  into 
four  or  five  pieces.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  done  when  the  hare  is 


very  young,  or  when  it  has  been 
boned.  To  separate  the  leg,  put  the 
knife  between  the  leg  and  the  back, 
and  give  it  a little  tum  inwards  at  the 
joint,  which  you  must  try  to  hit  and 
not  to  break  by  force.  The  shoulders 
must  be  taken  off  by  cutting  in  a 
circular  line  round  them.  These  last 
are  known  as  the  sportsman’s  pieces ; 
some  prefer  them,  but  sometimes  they 
are  thought  little  of,  and  are  served 
only  when  the  other  portions  of  the 
hare  are  exhausted.  The  most  delicate 
part  is  the  back ; after  that  come  the 
thighs.  When  everyone  is  helped, 
take  off  the  head.  The  upper  and 
lower  jaw  should  be  divided  by  insert- 
ing the  knife  between  them  ; this  will 
enable  you  to  lay  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  conveniently  on  the  dish.  That 
being  done,  cut  it  in  two.  The  ears 
and  brains  are  highly  prized  by 
connoisseurs.  With  each  slice  of  hare 
some  of  the  stuffing  should  be  served, 
and  some  of  the  gravy  should  ac- 
company it.  A bit  of  bacon  must  be 
put  on  each  plate,  and  a forcemeat 
ball,  if  sent  to  table  with  it. 

Hare,  Roasted,  to  Truss. — 

The  engraving  shows  how  this  is  done, 
so  far  as  the  placing  of  the  legs  goes  : 
cut  the  sinews  underneath  before 
placing  them.  Keep  the  head  back 
by  means  of  a skewer  down  the 
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throat,  and  another  passed  through 
the  shoulders.  Skin  the  ears,  and 
leave  them  whole,  then  put  string 
round  the  hody  from  skewer  to  skewer, 
fjistening  it  over  the  hack.  Leave  the 
tail  on,  but  be  sure  to  remove  the  eyes. 

Hare,  Stewed  in  Port.— Re- 
quired ; the  hack,  legs,  and  shoulders 
of  a young  hare,  slices  of  bacon,  wine 
to  cover,  seasoning  and  ham,  roux  and 
glaze.  Cost,  about  6s.  to  6s.  6d. 

Cut  the  back  into  neat  pieces,  and  each 
leg  in  two ; cut  the  bacon  in  strips, 
and  lay  them  (a  strip  or  two)  on  each 
joint.  Take  a large  saute  pan,  and 
put  the  joints  in  in  a single  layer ; 
a frying-pan  will  do  if  it  can  be  tightly 
covered.  Sprinkle  over  a teaspoonful 
of  black  pepper ; the  same  of  sweet 
herbs,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
shalot,  a saltspoonful  of  grated  cloves 
and  nutmeg  mixed,  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  celery  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  grated  ham.  Pour  port  and  claret 
in  equal  parts  just  to  cover,  then  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper,  greased  on  the  top  side 
over,  and  put  the  lid  on.  Place  a 
weight  on,  and  bring  the  contents 
gently  to  the  boil.  Cook,  with  an 
occasional  shake,  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  then  put  in  a glass  of  very 
good  port,  a dessertspoonful  of  brown 
roux,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze.  Stir 
to  the  boil,  and  put  in  salt  to  taste. 
Pile  very  neatly  on  a hot  dish,  and 
serve  with  any  garnish  that  may  be 
preferred.  Small  quenelles  or  force- 
meat balls,  or  little  croutons  spread 
with  a liver  puree,  are  suitable  ; or 
some  potato  chips  or  ribbons  can  be 
used. 

Nothing  by  way  of  recommendation 
need  be  added  ; we  will  simply  say 
that  as  the  sauce  is  not  to  be  skimmed 
— the  bacon  being  left  in — unless 
served  very  hot  it  is  not  so  inviting, 
either  in  taste  or  appearance.  Those 
who  favour  hare  dishes  into  which 
some  of  the  blood  enters,  will  use  some 
in  the  above,  remembering  that  it 
must  not  afterwards  boil  for  a moment. 
For  this  and  similar  dishes  a copper 
pan  is  the  best — the  heat  is  more  evenly 


distributed ; next  to  that  we  ad  vise  a 
steel  one.  Iron  pans  do  not  answer 
for  this  sort  of  cookery. 

Landrail,  or  Coni  Crake, 
to  Hoast, — This  delicious  bird, 
which  is  in  full  season  at  the  end  of 
August  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, should  he  trussed  like  a snipe, 
with  the  head  under  the  wing,  and  a 
skewer  passed  through  the  thigh  and 
the  body,  to  keep  the  legs  straight. 
Fasten  two  or  three  slices  of  bacon 
over  the  breast,  and  roast  before  a 
clear  fire.  Dish  it  on  fried  bread- 
crumbs, or,  if  preferred,  omit  these, 
and  serve  with  brown  gravy  only,  or 
with  bread  sauce  in  addition.  Time, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Cost, 
uncertain,  the  birds  being  seldom 
ofiEered  for  sale. 

Larks,  Hoasted.— Pick  and 
cleanse  the  larks,  and  pick  out  the 
gizzards  with  the  point  of  a knife. 
Season  them  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  a glnte  of  nutmeg,  and  some 
chopped  parsley.  Brush  them  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  coat  them 
with  crumbs,  then  run  a long  skewer 
through  them ; fasten  each  end  of 
this  to  the  spit,  and  roast  briskly. 
Baste  well,  and  put  more  crumbs  on 
until  within  five  minutes  of  dishing, 
then  leave  them  to  brown.  They  will 
take  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  Dish  on 
fried  crumbs,  and  garnish  with  slices 
of  lemon.  If  liked,  the  trail  may  be 
left  in.  Instead  of  egging  and  crumb- 
ing the  birds,  wrap  each  in  a slice  of 
fat  bacon,  and  see  that  they  do  not 
touch  each  other  on  the  skewer. 
Roast  as  above,  and  garnish  with  water- 
cress. 

These,  and  other  small  birds,  may 
be  laid  in  a tin  before  the  fire,  after 
skewering ; or  they  can  be  baked. 
They  are  also  nice  grilled. 

Larks,  Stewed,  are  very  good 
eating  (see  recipe  for  Birds,  Small, 
Braised).  “A  lark  stewed,”  says  a 
writer,  “ is  passable,  but  roasted,  no ; 
the  very  sight  is  pitiable,  so  miserable 
does  it  looli  upon  one’s  plate  ; ” not 
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that  the  stewing  increases  the  size, 
but  it  obviates  the  temlcncv  to 
shrivel  into  comparative  nothingness. 
Any  sort  of  brown  stock  may  be  used ; 
there  should  be  a garnish  to  the  di.sh  ; 
fried  potatoes  are  vc-ry  good. 

Iieveret.— This  is  a young  hare. 
It  may  be  cooked  by  any  of  the 
recipes  given  for  hare,  and  is  ]>repared 
in  the  same  wa)’.  The  tlc.sh  is  more 
tendcT  and  delicate,  and  less  time  is 
required  for  cooking.  A milder  season- 
ing, both  in  gravy  and  forcemeat,  is 
also  preferred  by  many  than  tor  an  old 
hare.  Leverets,  from  their  tenderness, 
arc  well  adapted  for  jiies  and  other 
dishes  in  which  a tender  hare  is  a 
desideratum. 

Ortolans. — These  birds  are  small 
and  rare,  but  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  are 
prepared  for  roasting  as  a quail,  but 
the  trail  is  always  left  in.  Instead  of 
a vine  loaf,  a bay  leaf  is  used  some- 
times. They  need  basting  all  the 
time  the}'  are  cooking.  Cost,  very 
uncertain.  Ten  minutes  or  less  will 
cook  them. 

Ortolans,  Stewed  with 
Truffles. — Required  : half  a dozen 
birds,  half  a dozen  truffles,  .sauce,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Cutoff  heads  and  feet,  take  out  crop.s, 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Rut  the  sliced  truffles 
in  a stewpan  with  the  birds  on  ; pour 
over  some  Madeira  and  stock,  equal 
measures,  and  lay  a slice  or  two  of 
bacon  on.  Stew  softly  for  twenty 
minutes;  then  dish  the  birds  high, 
with  the  truffles,  on  a large  crouton 
laid  on  a dish.  Strain  the  gravy ; 
boil  and  skim  well ; then  put  in  a 
little  brown  sauce ; boil  again,  it  should 
become  thick,  then  pour  it  over  all, 
and  serve  hot. 

If  liked,  the  ortolans  may  be 
stuffed  and  trussed,  then  longer  must 
bo  given  them.  Any  nice  clear  stock 
does ; the  best  is  from  game,  or  a 
mixture  of  game  and  meat,  made  as 
strong  as  given  in  the  recipe  for  stock 
No.  (5  or  7. 


Partridges. — These,  like  other 
game,  should  be  hung.  In  the  fresh 
state  they  are  not  good.  Young  ones 
should  be  chosen  for  roasting ; old 
birds  are  only  good  for  the  stock-pot, 
for  soup,  &c.  To  test  them,  notice 
the  under-feathers  of  the  wing;  they 
are  pointed  in  a young  partridge  ; the 
legs  are  yellowish,  and  the  bill  dark. 
In  older  birds  the  legs  are  greyer.  If 
taken  up  by  the  beak,  the  lower  one 
will  snap  if  the  bird  be  very  young. 
If  the  vent  he  stiff  it  is  a sign  of 
freshness.  If  it  is  limp  and  discoloured, 
it  proves  staleness.  The  red-legged 
partridge  is  most  esteemed  in  France, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Engli.sh,  being 
of  a drier  nature,  and  having  less 
flavour.  They  must  be  hung  as  long 
as  possible,  and  well  cooked,  or  will 
be  dry  and  hard  ; with  care,  they  are 
nice  eating.  Co.st,  about  3s.  per  brace 
for  English  birds ; the  red-legged  ones 
are  very  uncertain,  and  English  birds 
vary  considerably ; they  may  reach 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  season  for  Russian  partridges 
follows  that  of  English  birds. 

Partridges,  d la  Ragley.— 

Required  : a brace  of  young  birds,  a 
glass  of  good  sherry,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  stock  No.  16,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  salad  oil,  the  same 
measure  of  tomato  pulp,  a pinch  of 
salt  and  cayenne,  a dozen  crushed 
white  peppercorns,  a sprig  of  parsley, 
two  cloves  well  bruised,  and  eight 
diamond-shaped  crofitons  ; a liver 
pur^e  as  below.  Cost,  from  4s.  Cd.  to  -as. 

Truss  the  birds  like  chickens  for 
boiling ; put  them  in  a stewpan  with 
the  oil  and  herbs ; turn  about  for  a 
few  minutes,  add  all  the  rest,  and  stir 
to  the  boil.  Cover,  and  cook,  w’ith  an 
occasional  shake,  until  done.  Cook  the 
livers  of  the  birds  in  the  stock  for  a 
short  time,  and  make  a puree  with  a 
little  minced  ham,  some  tomato  pulp, 
and  seasoning;  add  a few  drops  of 
carmine,  and  put  a portion  on  each 
crouton.  Place  the  birds  on  a hot 
dish ; skim  and  strain  the  sauce,  and 
pour  it  over  them ; garnish  with  the 
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croutons,  and  send  more  gravy  to  table, 
made  from  the  stock  used  above  and 
flavoured  with  sherry.  Do  not  put 
much  seasoning  in  the  gravy  ; it  should 
be  delicately  flavoured. 

Partridges  a la  Verrey.— 

Required : a brace  of  partridges, 

stuffing  as  below,  crumbs  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Take  the  livers  of  the  partridges  and 
those  of  a couple  of  fowls ; chop  and 
pound  them  with  a slice  of  butter.  Slice 
some  truffles  that  have  been  cooked  in 
a little  wine ; add  them  to  the  livers 
and  stuff  the  birds.  Roast  them,  after 
covering  with  a vine  leaf  and  a 
buttered  paper,  until  done.  Put  on  a 
dish  a layer  of  fried  crumbs ; put  the 
birds  on,  and  sprinkle  more  crumbs 
down  the  breasts ; these  should  be 
mixed  with  chopped  parsley  and  grated 
lemon  peel.  To  the  wine  in  which  the 
truffles  were  cooked  add  good  stock  to 
make  up  half  a pint ; put  in  a little 
lemon  juice  and  seasoning  to  taste, 
and  send  to  table  in  a tureen.  A 
dish  very  similar  to  the  above  is  made 
by  dishing  the  birds  on  a crouton,  and 
serving  the  browned  crumbs  separately, 
seasoning  them  as  above  directed.  Put 
a few  bunches  of  watercress  or  endive 
on  the  dish. 

The  stock  for  the  above  is  pre- 
ferably made  from  beef  and  veal  (see 
Stocks  fok  Clear  Soups),  with  a f umet 
of  game  ; or  a game  bone  or  two  may 
be  cooked  in  the  stock.  It  may  be 
very  slightly  thickened. 

Partridges,  Baked  (an  Italian 
dish). — Required  : a brace  of  partridges, 
a good  forcemeat,  mushroom  is  usually 
preferred  (see  recipes  in  Forcemeats), 
brown  sauce,  and  a seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  from  7s.  upwards,  inclusive. 

Pluck  and  truss  as  for  roasting  ; stuff 
the  birds,  then  prepare  two  sheets  of 
white  paper  by  coating  them  on  both 
sides  with  salad  oil.  Peel  and  chop  a 
mushroom  or  two,  grate  a caiTot,  and 
chop  a truffle ; scald  an  onion  and 
mince  it  with  a few  parsley  leaves ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  lemon 
juice ; blend,  and  spread  over  the 


papers  ; place  the  birds  on,  cover  the 
breasts  with  a slice  of  bacon,  then 
secure  the  paper,  and  bake  in  a good 
oven,  breasts  uppermost.  The  pan 
should  be  deep  and  the  birds  covered  ; 
baste  often.  Remove  the  paper  and 
the  bacon,  and  pour  the  sauce  over. 
Brown  mushroom  sauce  is  excellent. 
Time,  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
minutes,  according  to  size  of  birds. 

Partridges,  Braised.  — The 

breasts  should  be  finely  and  evenly 
larded,  and  the  birds  laid  in  a pan  (a 
stewpan  does)  on  a little  bed  of  sliced 
vegetables.  Stock  to  half  the  depth 
should  then  be  added  (see  recipe  for 
Partridges  a la  Verrey),  and  the 
birds  cooked  as  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary ; if  old  they  may  be  made  tender, 
though  young  ones  are  preferable.  A 
little  sherry  may  be  added  shortly 
before  serving.  Finish  off  in  the 
usual  way,  and  dish  on  a crouton ; 
serve  the  gravy  in  a boat.  A few 
olives,  mushrooms,  or  truffles  may  be 
used  for  garnishing.  Cost,  from  4s.  to 
os.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  Broiled.— Choose 
}mung  birds  ; cut  the  heads  ofl',  split 
them  up  the  back,  and  flatten  the 
breast  bones  a little.  Wipe  with  a 
cloth  both  inside  and  out ; season  with 
salt  and  cayenne,  and  dip  into  oil  or 
clarified  butter.  Put  the  cut  side  to 
the  fire  first,  and  turn  in  a minute. 
Give  a quarter  of  an  hour,  turning 
often  ; spread  a little  more  butter  over 
just  before  dishing.  No  sauce  is 
needed  ; some  prefer  a salad  ; others  a 
dish  of  crisply  fried  potatoes ; mush 
rooms  or  tomatoes  will  the  better  suit 
others.  A nice  liver  puree,  spread  on 
toast  or  croutons,  may  be  served  on 
the  same  dish.  Tomato  butter,  either 
hot  or  cold,  is  a nice  relish  with 
broiled  birds  of  almost  any  sort ; and 
although  we  have  said  that  no  sauce 
is  needed,  many  ask  for  it.  Little 
and  good  should  then  be  the  motto, 
and  whatever  the  sauce,  it  ought  to  be 
flavoured  with  a fumet  of  game.  In 
the  case  of  a large  party,  when  a 
number  of  birds  are  cooked,  it  is  worth 
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while  to  stow  one  down  for  the  sauce 
if  no  game  bones  are  available.  Cost, 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  to  Carve.  — The 

method  depends  upon  the  quantit)-  of 
birds  at  the  disposal  of  the  carver,  and 
the  nature  of  the  meal.  If  there  is 
enough,  and  the  birds  are  small,  they 
should  be  cut  right  through,  and  half  a 
bird  given  to  each,  supposing  the  oc- 
casion to  be  a bachelors’  supper  or  a 
game  dinner.  When  the  party  is  a 
large  one,  and  small  helpings  only  are 
possible,  carve  like  a fowl,  but  give 
some  breast  meat  with  each  portion, 
the  breast  being  so  highly  and  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Partridges,  Cold,  to  Serve. 

— A cold  partridge  is  much  enjoyed, 
generally  speaking.  It  should  be 
neatly  dished,  and  garnished  with 
lemons  and  fresh  parsley,  or  with 
aspic  jelly  for  more  elaborate  service. 
A nice  plain  salad  should  be  served 
with  it  {see  Salads).  Sauce  may  be 
sent  to  table ; mayonnaise  or  tartare  is 
generally  liked ; and  amongst  Cold 
Sauces  are  some  of  a more  piquant 
nature  that  are  equally  suitable  for 
partridges  and  other  birds.  Tomato 
aspic  is  an  excellent  jelly  to  put  on  the 
dish  with  cold  game  ; it  is  as  nice  to  eat 
as  to  look  at — no  small  desideratum  in 
garnish  of  any  sort. 

Pheasants  may  be  served  in  the  same 
ways. 

Partridges  with  Cran- 
berries, American.  — Send  as 
many  partridges,  nicely  roasted,  to 
tiible  as  may  be  required,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  gravy  and  fried  crumbs,  let 
there  be  a generous  supply  of  cran- 
berry sauce  and  currant  jelly.  Some 
of  your  guests  may  like  one,  and  some 
the  other.  If  once  tried  this  is  likely 
to  become  popular,  and  the  sauce  and 
jelly  will  be  as  acceptable  with  other 
sorts  of  game  as  with  partridge.  Cost 
of  birds,  from  Is.  6d.  each  when 
plentiful. 

Partridge,  Cream  of.  --  Re- 
quired: partridge,  cream,  and  seasoning. 


as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.,  for 
a cream  made  from  the  best  part  of 
a bird.  This  may  be  made  from  the 
remains  of  cooked  partridges.  Cut  off 
all  the  moat,  and  pound  it  well,  then 
pass  it  through  a wire  sieve.  Boil 
the  remnants  for  a fumet ; for  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  a half-gill  of  fumet  will 
be  enough ; add  also  enough  thick 
cream  to  make  a paste ; season  nicely, 
and  put  in  a pinch  of  herbs  in  powder 
— not  enough  to  kill  the  flavour  of  the 
partridge,  only  to  assist  it.  Press  the 
paste  into  a well-buttered  tin,  and 
cover  it  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
and  make  it  hot  through  in  the  oven, 
then  turn  out  on  a hot  dish. 

This  is  niee  for  invalids  or  old 
people,  but  by  almost  anyone  it  will  be 
welcomed.  Pheasant  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way,  and  grouse  is  excel- 
lent. In  setting  the  tin  in  the  oven,  a 
second  tin  should  be  set  underneath. 
For  a very  delicate  dish  of  the  sort,  the 
game  cream  may  be  steamed,  but  the 
tin  must  be  tightly  covered  to  keep  in 
the  flavour. 

Partridges,  Roasted.  — Let 

the  birds  hang  as  long  as  possible  to 
attain  perfection.  In  cool  weather 
they  should  be  kept  fuUy  a fortnight 
before  they  are  put  down  to  the  fire. 
They  may  be  trussed  either  with  or 
without  the  head,  though  the  latter 
mode  is  at  present  more  generally  pre- 
ferred. I’luck,  singe,  and  draw  the 
birds,  and  wipe  them  carefully  inside 
and  out ; cut  off  the  heads,  and  leave 
enough  skin  on  the  neck  to  skewer 
them  securely.  Draw  the  legs  close  to 
the  breast,  pass  the  trussing-needle 
and  string  through  the  pinions  and  the 
middle  joints  of  the  thighs,  and  tie 
and  skewer  the  legs.  If  the  heads  are 
left  on.  thej'  should  be  brought  round, 
and  turned  under  the  wing,  with  the 
bill  laid  on  the  breast.  To  give  the 
birds  a plump  appearance,  pass  the 
needle  through  the  back  below  the 
thighs,  then  again  through  the  body 
and  legs,  and  tie  the  strings  firml5L 
Put  the  birds  down  before  a clear  fire, 
baste  liberally  wth  butter  (a  quarter  of 
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a pound  will  be  required  for  a brace), 
and  a few  minutes  before  they  are  taken 
up  flour  them  well,  so  that  they  may 
brown  nicely.  The  birds  may  be  dished 
upon  fried  bread-crumbs,  or  upon  a 
slice  of  buttered  toast,  which  has  been 
soaked  in  the  pan  under  the  birds,  or 
they  may  be  put  on  a hot  dish,  and 
garnished  with  watercress.  Brown 
gravy  and  bread-sauce  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  them ; two  or  three  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  tied  round  the  birds 
before  they  are  put  down  to  the  fire,will 
greatly  improve  their  flavour;  when  ob- 
tainable, a large  vine  leaf  may  be  laid 
on  the  breasts  under  the  bacon.  {See 
recipe  for  Gravy  for  Boasted  Phea- 
sant.) The  same  may  be  served  with 
partridges.  For  a rich  gravy,  see  Stock 
No.  17.  A little  very  good  sherry  or 
Madeira  may  be  added,  and  a slight 
thickening  of  arrowroot  or  roux,  with 
a small  quantity  of  good  game  stock  or 
fumet  of  game.  Be  sure  not  to  over- 
flavour partridge  gravy ; one  that  would 
go  well  with  coarse,  strong  game  would 
overpower  the  flavour  of  a partridge. 

A stock  made  from  veal  and  beef, 
like  those  given  for  clear  soups,  may 
also  be  converted  into  very  good  gravy 
for  partridges. 

Time,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  for  young  birds ; thirty 
minutes  or  more  for  older  ones.  Cost, 
from  3s.  to  5s.  per  brace. 

Partridges,  Salmi  a la 
Chasseur. — Take  some  cold  roasted 
partridges — all  the  better  if  under- 
done ; cut  them  into  joints,  and  take 
away  the  skin  and  sinew.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  ingredients  in  the  following 
proportions,  regulating  the  quantity 
according  to  that  of  the  partridges  : — 
Four  tablespoonfuls  of  pure  salad  oil, 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  good  claret,  the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  the  grated  rind,  a 
pinch  each  of  salt,  cayenne,  and  white 
pepper.  Coat  the  joints  with  the 
mixture,  and  let  them  lie  in  it,  then 
heat  them  g-ently.  When  boiling- 
point  is  reached,  serve  at  once. 
Cost  of  birds,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
each. 


Partridges,  Salmi  of,  d la 
Fraucaise. — Eequired  : a hrace  of 
partridges  and  a sauce  made  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6s. 

Roast  a brace  of  well-hung  young 
partridges,  baste  them  liberally,  and 
take  them  down  when  they  are  only 
three-parts  cooked.  Let  them  get 
cold;  then  cut  them  into  neat  joints, 
remove  the  skin,  fat,  and  sinew,  and 
put  the  good  parts  aside,  being  care- 
ful to  cover  them,  and  keep  them 
in  a cool  place  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming hard.  Melt  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  in  a saucepan.  Put  with 
it  a dozen  small  mushrooms,  a scraped 
carrot,  two  sliced  shalots,  half  a blade 
of  mace,  a bay  leaf,  a handful  of  pars- 
ley leaves,  a medium-sized  onion,  stuck 
with  two  cloves,  a small  sprig  of  thyme, 
and  four  ounces  of  undressed  lean  ham, 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Stir  these  over 
a gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly 
browned,  sprinkle  over  them  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  let  it  brown  slightly, 
and  then  stir  in,  verj^  gradually,  a pint 
of  good  veal  gravy  and  a glassful  of 
sherry.  Add  the  bones  and  trimmings 
of  the  birds,  and  boil  the  sauce  gently 
until  it  is  reduced  to  half ; then  strain 
it,  let  it  boil  up  once  more,  put  in  the 
pieces  of  partridge,  and  when  they  are 
quite  hot,  dish  the  salmi,  and  serve 
immediatel}'.  Garnish  the  dish  with 
croutons.  When  mushrooms  cannot  be 
obtained,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by 
a tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup. 

Partridges,  Salmi  of,  with 
Truffles.  — Required  : partridges, 

butter,  bacon,  fowls’  livers,  truffles, 
wine,  sauce,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  about  7s.  to  7s.  6d. 

Semi-cook  a brace  of  young  birds  in  a 
saute  pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butterand 
a slice  of  bacon,  cut  in  dice ; add  the 
livers,  and  those  of  a couple  of  fowls. 
When  half-done,  put  by  to  get  cold. 
Make  a fumet  of  the  remnants,  and  add 
it  to  the  livers;  pound  well,  and  put  in 
a few  truffle  trimmings,  cut  up  small. 
Slice  half  a dozen  truffles,  and  heat 
them  in  Madeira  ; stir  in  a morsel  of 
glaze  and  a spoonful  of  the  fumet,  just 
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to  coat  tho  truffles.  Finish  oft'  tho 
birds  in  good  brown  sauce,  to  which 
add  some  wine,  truffle  essence,  and 
fumet ; dish  in  a pile,  and  put  tho 
sliced  truffles  round  the  joints  and  .some 
on  the  top.  Slake  some  tiny  rings  by 
cutting  the  centres  from  small  round 
croutons ; put  in  each  a bit  of  the 
liver  puree,  and  shako  fried  crumbs 
over,  so  as  to  coat  the  interior.  In 
the  middle  of  each,  lay  a bit  of  truffle, 
and  arrange  them  about  the  dish  in 
any  desired  form. 

Slany  other  birds  are  equally  deli- 
cious thus  prepared.  If  more  conve- 
nient, somi-roast  them.  In  finishing 
off  the  birds,  they  may  bo  cut  into 
five  parts  ; tho  backs  being  used  for 
stock.  For  other  larger  birds  the 
division  must  bo  regulated  by  their  size. 
The  skin  is  to  be  taken  off  as  usual. 

Peacock.  — This  beautiful  bird 
makes  a showy  and  ornamental  di.sh  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  its  lovely  plumage,  the 
flesh  is  rather  poor.  The  tail-feathers 
are  generally  .stuck  in  when  roasted. 
The  hen  is,  however,  more  frequent I3' 
served  than  the  cock.  Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

Peafowl,  Trussing.  — Peafowls 
should  be  trussed  in  the  same  way  as 
pheasants,  excepting  that  the  head 
should  be  left  attached  to  the  skin  of 
the  breast  unplucked.  It  should  be 
carefullv  ( overed  with  buttered  paper, 
and  fastened  under  the  wing. 

If  larding  be  omitted,  the  legs  of  the 
birds,  as  well  as  the  bodies,  should  be 
bound  with  slices  of  bacon. 

Peafowl,  Larded  and 
Roasted.  — Choose  a young  bird, 
and  lard  it  closely  over  the  breast  and 
legs.  Fill  it  with  a good  forcemeat, 
or  it  can  be  omitted ; it  is  a matter  of 
taste ; truss  it  firmly,  and  roast  before  a 
clear  fire  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a half,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bird.  When  done  enough,  take  off 
the  buttered  paper  which  was  round 
the  head  {see  Pe.vfowl,  Trussing),  trim 
the  feathers,  glaze  the  larding,  and 
serve  the  bird  on  a hot  dish,  with  a 


little  clear  brown  gravj’  under  it. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  watercress,  and 
send  bread  sauce  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Pen  gain. — The  common  penguin 
is  tho  size  of  a duck ; the  g:i’eat  pen- 
guin is  as  large  as  a goose.  It  is  only 
used  as  food  in  rare  circumstances. 
Pennant  describes  the  Patagonian  pen- 
guin as  follows  : — “ Thej’  are  very 
fat,  but  taste  fishj',  not  unlike  our 
puffins.  As  they  are  very  full  of 
blood  their  heads  must  be  cut  off  as 
soon  as  killed,  that  it  may  run  out. 
'I'hey  must  also  be  flayed,  or  the  flesh 
is  scarcely  eatable.  When  siiltcd,  it  is 
good  food,  and  takes  the  place  of  salt 
beef  or  pork  for  long  voyages  and  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

Pheasant. — The  pheasant,  almost 
more  than  anj’  other  bird,  requires  to  be 
hung  as  long  as  it  possibly  can  be  with 
siifety.  When  this  is  done,  the  flesh 
acquires  a delicious  flavour,  peculiar  to 
itself  ; when  it  is  not  done,  the  flesh  is 
tough  and  flavourless.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  bird  should  be  kept  de- 
pends, of  course,  upon  the  state  of  tho 
weather.  In  cold,  frosty  weather 
three  weeks  may  be  safelj'  permitted ; 
in  warm,  dump  weather  four  or  fiv'e 
days  will  probably  be  found  suflicient. 
As  a general  rule,  the  bird  is  readj'  for 
the  spit  when  it  begins  to  smell 
slightlj',  and  to  change  colour ; cer- 
tainly it  should  never  be  cooked  until 
the  blood  begins  to  drop  from  the  bill. 
The  hen  pheasant  is  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  the  cock.  The  old  birds 
may  be  known  by  the  length  and 
sharpness  of  the  spurs,  which  in  the 
j’oung  ones  are  short  and  round. 
Young  pheasants  are,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred. 

Some  writers  of  note  declare  that  an 
English  dish  of  pheasant  is  never  so 
perfect  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  damp  of 
the  climate  preventing  the  birds 
hanging  long  enough  to  attain  the 
flavour  which  they  otherwise  would. 

Cost,  about  6s.  per  brace,  but  are 
often  higher. 

Pheasant,  to  Truss.— Pheas- 
ants may  be  trussed  either  with  or 
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without  the  head  ; modern  fashion  is 
in  'favour  of  the  latter  plan.  The 
thighs  of  the  bird  are  brought  close 
under  the  wings,  a skewer  is  then 
passed  through  the  pinion,  body,  and 
leg ; the  other  side  being  fastened  in 
the  same  way.  The  legs  are  then  tied 
firmly  down.  If  it  is  preferred  to 
retain  the  head  (though  there  is 
nothing  to  recommend  the  custom), 
it  must  be  brought  round  under  the 
wing,  and  fixed  on  the  point  of  a 
skewer,  with  the  bill  laid  across  the 
breast.  A slit  must  be  made  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  for  the  removal  of 
the  crop.  When  the  head  is  taken 
off  leave  plenty  of  skin  bn  the  neck  to 
skewer  back. 

Pheasant  d.  la  Bonne 

Femme. — Pick,  draw,  and  singe  a 
well-hung  pheasant,  and  put  it  into  a 
buttered  stewpan  with  three  ounces  of 
good  beef  dripping  and  six  ounces  of 
ham,  fat  and  lean  together,  cut  into 
inch  squares.  Fr}'  over  a gentle  fire 
until  the  pheasant  is  equally  and  lightly 
browned  all  over,  then  add  a table- 
spoonful of  chutney  and  three  or  four 
large  Spanish  onions  cut  into  thin 
slices.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and 
simmer  gently  until  the  pheasant  is 
done  enough,  and  the  onions  are  quite 
soft.  Put  the  bird  on  a hot  dish.  Beat 
the  onions  over  the  fire  for  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  p>it  them  round  the  bird. 
Serve  immediately.  Time,  about  an 
hour  to  stew  the  pheasant,  longer  for 
an  old  bird,  for  the  cooking  of  which 
this  homely  dish  is  to  be  recommended. 
Cost,  about  3s.  fid.  to  4s. 

Pheasant  a la  Sainte  Alli- 
ance.— Eequired  ; a pheasant,  and  a 
stuffing  as  below,  gravy,  sauce,  &c. 
Cost,  very  variable.  This  dish  has 
been  declared  by  its  originator  to 
be  fit  for  beings  better  than  men. 
Take  a well-hung  pheasant  (cock), 
draw  and  truss  it  for  roasting.  Mince 
the  flesh  and  intestines  of  two  wood- 
cocks or  snipes ; add  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
salt  and  pepper,  a good  pinch  of 


cayenne,  a small  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  finely  powdered,  and  as  many 
chopped  truffles  as  will  be  required. 
Stuff  the  bird  with  this,  and  truss  it 
firmly ; roast  before  a clear  fire, 
basting  liberally  with  fresh  butter. 
Lay  .under  it  in  the  pan  a round  of 
toasted  bread,  upon  which  spread  a 
little  of  the  stuffing.  Serve  the  bird 
on  this,  and  send  brown  -gravy  and 
bread  sauce  to  table  separately.  Time, 
from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  according  to  size. 

Many  variations  of  this  recipe  are 
in  existence  ; in  some  a little  anchovy 
paste  with  the  other  ingredients  for 
the  stuffing  is  given.  In  others, 
anchovy  on  the  toast  only  is  said  to  be 
good ; and  by  a few  writers,  shalots  or 
onions  are  favoured. 

Pheasant  ^ la  Stein  way.— 

Required:  a pheasant,  larding  bacon, 
truffles  and  seasoning,  stock,  glaze, 
gravy,  sherr}%  and  a crofiton.  Cost 
of  bird,  about  3s. 

Truss  a nice  bird,  lard  the  breast, 
and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a small  bunch  of 
herbs,  a few  peppercorns,  and  some 
slices  of  truffle,  carrot,  and  celery, 
with  a morsel  of  onion.  Cover  with 
a sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and  in 
ten  minutes,  when  the  jjheasant  has 
browned  a little,  put  in  a gill  and  a 
half  of  stock.  No.  17  ; cover,  and  cook 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  basting  a time 
or  two,  and  adding  a little  more  stock 
if  needed.  When  done,  dish  the  bird 
and  crisp  the  breast ; glaze  it  a little  and 
add  more  gravy  to  that  in  the  pan. 
Boil  it  up,  and  put  in  a tablespoonful 
of  truffles  in  fine  shreds.  Put  a few 
whole  truffles  on  the  dish  ; they  should 
be  equal  in  size,  and  braised  first  in  a 
little  sheri-y.  Stick  some  of  the  tail 
feathers  in,  and  place  the  pheasant  on 
an  oval  crofiton,  cut  with  a crimped 
cutter,  and  glazed  after  frying.  Time 
to  cook  the  pheasant,  nearly  an  hour. 
In  dishes  of  this  description  a few 
minutes  more  than  the  necessary  time 
is  of  less  importance  than  in  the  case 
of  a roasted  bird,  the  gravy  preventing 
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dryness.  Still  it  is  not  desirable  to 
actually  overcook  it. 

Pheasant,  Boiled.— Sometimes 
invalids  find  a boiled  pheasant  an 
agreeable  dish  ; it  can  hardly  be  called 
an  epicure’s  relish.  The  bird  should 
he  nicely  prepared,  trussed  for  boiling, 
and  wrapped  in  a sheet  of  buttered  paper, 
then  a cloth,  and  put  in  hot  or  nearly 
boiling  water,  with  a few  game  bones, 
and  slices  of  fresh  vegetables ; the 
boiling  must  be  gentle ; an  hour  will 
be  wanted  for  an  old  bird ; half  an 
hour  to  forty  minutes  will  cook  a 
young  one.  Celery  sauce,  oyster,  sou- 
bise,  and  white  sauces  of  various  kinds 
may  bo  served  with  it. 

Pheasant,  Braised,  and 
Rump  Steak. — Required  : a phea- 
sant, bacon,  forcemeat  as  under,  season- 
ing iind  vegetables,  stock  and  beef 
steak.  Cost,  from  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
on  an  average. 

Pick,  draw,  and  singe  a pheas- 
ant, and  truss  it  as  for  boiling.  Put 
into  it  a little  forcemeat  made  with 
three  ounces  of  finely-grated  bread- 
crumbs. two  ounces  of  fresh  butter, 
the  eighth  part  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  and 
a little  salt,  popper,  and  cayenne. 
Cover  the  breast  wdth  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  and  fasten  them  on  securely 
with  twine.  Take  two  pounds  of 
good  rump-steak,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Lay  two  or  three 
slices  of  fat  bacon  on  this.  Rub  the 
inside  of  a good-sized  saucepan  with 
a clove  of  garlic.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  in  it,  put  in  the  beef, 
and  round  it  a dozen  chestnuts  which 
have  been  skinned  and  scalded.  Lay 
the  pheasant  upon  it,  breast  upper- 
most, add  a scraped  carrot,  three  or 
four  of  the  outer  sticks  of  a head  of 
celery  cut  into  small  pieces,  four 
shalots,  a good-sized  lump  of  sugar, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a teaspoonful 
of  anchovy  sauce,  a teaspoonful  of  soy, 
and  a dessertspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup.  Pour  over  these  rather  less 
than  a pint  of  hot  stock,  good ; No.  5 


is  suitable.  Cover  closely,  bring  the 
contents  to  a boil,  then  draw  the  pan 
to  the  side,  and  let  them  simmer  as 
gently  as  possible  for  quite  three 
hours.  Serve  the  beef  and  the  phea- 
sant on  separate  dishes,  and  as  hot  as 
possible,  with  a little  of  the  gravy 
strained  over  the  pheasant,  and  the 
rest  in  a tureen.  The  nuts  should  be 
used  to  garnish  the  beef.  If  an  acid 
fiavour  is  liked,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  may  be  added  to  the  gravy, 
and  a little  salt  put  in  if  necessary,  but 
tliis  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  bacon.  Glaze  the  breast  of  the 
pheasant  before  serving,  remove  the 
bacon,  and  take  care  to  skim  the  gravy 
well.  If  the  breast  be  larded,  the 
sliced  bacon  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Pheasant,  Cold,  with  Fruit 
Salad. — Cut  a cold  bird  into  joints, 
and  trim  them  nicely.  Make  a fumet 
of  any  remnants,  and  put  in  a little 
strong  aspic,  just  to  set  it ; it  should 
be  poured  over  the  pieces  when  on  the 
point  of  setting,  just  to  give  them  a 
bright  appearance.  Put  some  sprigs 
of  watercress  about  the  dish,  and  send 
cherry  salad  to  table  separately.  Any 
other  fruit  salad  may  be  substituted 
as  i>referred.  Cost,  from  4s.  to  5s. 

Pheasant,  Cold,  with  French 
Plums.  — Required  ; a pheasant, 
French  plums,  and  salad,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  4s.  6d.  upwards. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  above  directed, 
but  put  the  joints  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  and  place  stewed  French  plums 
round  the  base  (see  Fkuit).  On  the 
top  of  the  meat,  which  should  be 
dished  in  a pile,  put  a few  more  plums, 
with  any  green  salad  round  ; tarragon 
and  chervil  look  nice,  and  if  nothing 
else  is  handy,  use  fresh  parsley.  A 
few  fancy  slices  of  beetroot  look 
bright  amongst  it ; they  should  be 
seasoned  with  oil  and  a few  drops  of 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  For  other 
dishes  see  Salads. 

A pheasant,  plainly  roasted,  nicely 
glazed  and  dished,  accompanied  by 
watercress,  or  some  equally  simple 
garnish,  is  declared  by  some  authorities 
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to  be  one  of  the  nicest  -breakfast 
dishes  ever  sent  to  table. 

Pheasant,  Cream  of  {see  Pak- 

TiuDGE,  Cream  of). 

Pheasant,  Curried.— Required : 
a fine  pheasant,  a quart  of  good  stock, 
as  No.  5,  a heaping  teaspoonful  of 
good  curry  paste,  an  ounce  of  fine  rice 
flour,  a large  onion,  a bay  leaf,  some 
thyme,  and  a sprig  of  marjoram  and 
basil,  a teaspoonful  of  raw,  grated 
carrot,  the  same  measure  of  preserved 
tamarinds,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  some  butter,  or  curry  fat.  By  the 
latter  is  meant  the  fat  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  curry  sauce ; it  should  be 
taken  off,  and  left  to  get  cold ; it  then 
comes  in  for  the  next  curry,  and  is  better 
than  plain  butter.  Cost,  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

Joint  the  pheasant,  trim  the 
pieces,  and  put  the  odds  and  ends 
on  to  boil  with  the  stock.  Fry  the 
joints  with  the  onion  and  herbs  ; when 
brown,  put  them  with  the  rest,  except 
the  rice  flour.  When  done,  pass  all 
through  a hair  sieve,  after  piling  the 
meat  on  a dish ; return  to  the  pan,  and 
skim  well ; add  the  thickening  and 
boil  up  ; put  in  salt  to  taste,  and  pour 
over  the  pheasant.  Put  a border  of 
rice  on  the  dish.  For  a better  curry, 
use  stock  No.  16.  Curried  pheasant 
is  excellent  when  cold.  A large 
tomato  may  be  added  to  the  above 
with  advantage,  and  if  the  curry  paste 
is  not  fresh,  a good  pinch  of  coriander 
seed  will  improve  it.  A little  sherry 
is  sometimes  put  in  game  curries. 

Pheasant  with  Macaroni.— 

Required : the  meat  from  a cooked 
bird,  or  the  remains  of  one ; about 
half  a pound,  after  freeing  it  from 
skin  and  sinews.  Put  it  aside  after 
cutting  it  small,  and  boil  down  the 
bones  with  a pint  of  water,  and  some 
vegetables  and  herbs,  until  only  a 
gill  is  left ; rub  any  meat  through  a 
strainer  with  the  gravy  to  thicken  it. 
Then  mix  in  the  pheasant,  re-heat  it, 
and  add  a gill  or  less  of  boiling  cream. 
Serve  with  a border  of  good  macaroni, 


cooked  in  either  of  the  ways  given  in 
a later  chapter.  Sprinkle  with  coralline 
pepper  just  before  serving.  Cost,  from 
3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Pheasant,  Roasted.  — Pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  a brace  of  pheasants. 
Wipe  them  with  a dry  cloth,  truss 
them  firmly,  and  either  lard  them  or 
tie  round  the  breasts  a slice  of  fat 
bacon.  Flour  them  well,  put  them 
before  a clear  fire,  and  baste  liberally 
the  w'hole  time.  Serve  the  birds  on 
a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  water- 
cress. Send  good  brown  gxavy  and 
bread  sauce  to  table  with  them.  If 
the  fashion  is  liked,  half  a dozen  of 
the  best  of  the  tail  feathers  may  be 
stuck  into  the  bird  when  it  is  dished. 
Time,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
roast  a good-sized  pheasant ; half  an 
hour  for  a small  bird.  Cost,  from  6s. 
per  brace  on  an  average. 

To  carve  the  bird,  stick  the  fork  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  take  slices 
from  both  sides.  Should  there  be  more 
guests  than  can  be  thus  served,  take 
off  legs  and  wings  as  from  a fowl. 
Cut  off  the  merry-thought  by  passing 
the  knife  under  it ; this,  and  the 
wings  and  breast  are  most  highly 
prized,  but  the  legs  have  a superior 
flavour.  Some  portions  of  the  back 
should  be  served  with  the  breast, 
wings,  and  merry -thought ; the  white 
meat  alone,  without  this,  is  rather 
tasteless,  comparatively  speaking.  The 
bacon  ma)'  be  removed  or  not  (when 
larded)  just  as  preferred. 

Pheasant,  Stuffed  and 
Roasted. — Pick,  draw,  and  singe  the 
pheasant,  truss  it  as  for  roasting,  and 
fill  it  with  a forcemeat  (see  Force- 
meats). Cover  the  breast  of  the  bird 
with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  tied  on 
securely  with  twine,  and  roast  before  a 
clear  fire.  When  it  is  done  enough, 
serve  the  pheasant  on  a hot  dish,  with 
hrown  sauce,  or  with  brown  mushroom 
or  Italian  sauce.  ■ Or  a nice  puree  of 
tomatoes,  mixed  with  good  gravy  and 
sherry,  equal  parts  of  each,  is  excellent 
with  it.  Cost,  from  4s.  6d.  upwards. 
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Pigeons. — Tame  pigeons  should 
be  cooked  in  a fresh  condition ; they 
quicklj-  lose  flavour.  Wood  pigeons 
are  larger ; these  may  hang  a day  or 
two.  Kock  pigeons  are  inferior  to  both 
these.  Young  birds  are  the  best.  They 
maybe  tested  by  the  wings,  which  will 
not  be  fully  Hedged  inside ; the  feet 
will  bo  smooth,  and  the  beak  soft, 
liough  feet  prove  age.  Dark-coloured 
birds  are  the  fullest  in  flavotir  ; light 
ones  are  the  most  delieate. 

Cost,  from  9d.  to  Is.  on  an  average; 
may  sometimes  bo  bought  for  6d.  each. 

Pigeons,  Trussing.  — Pigeons 
need  to  be  very  carefully  plucked  and 
cleaned,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  be 


"Fio.  101.— PioEo.Ns,  Trussed. 


drawn  as  soon  as  they  are  killed.  To 
truss  for  roasting  ; — Cut  off  the  head 
and  neck,  cut  off  the  toes  at  the  first 
joint,  and  wash  the  birds  well.  Dry 
them  carefully,  truss  the  wings  over 
the  back,  and  pass  a skewer  through 
the  wings  and  body.  The  gizzard  may 
be  cleaned,  and  put  under  one  of  the 
wings.  To  truss  for  boiling : — Cut  off 
the  legs  at  the  first  joint,  put  the  legs 
into  the  body,  and  skewer  the  pinions 
back. 

To  carve  a pigeon,  cut  through  the 
breast  and  back-bone  ; or  make  three 
portions  of  one  bird,  by  taking  the  leg 
and  wing  from  each  side,  the  breast 
making  a third  serving,  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  if  plump.  {See  Plate  IV.) 

Pigeons,  Boiled.— Truss  like  a 
fowl,  and  boil  in  the  same  wa5^  Serve 
a nice  sauce  with  them,  and  some 
vegetables,  or  macaroni,  or  any  other 


Italian  paste.  Time,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  size. 
The  cooking  must  be  slow ; and,  if 
possible,  veal  stock,  or  the  liquor  from 
boiled  veal,  should  be  used  for  the 
boiling. 

I Pigeons,  Broiled.  — Pigeons 
may  be  broiled  whole,  or  split  open 
and  flattened.  They  are  more  easily 
cooked  when  flattened,  but  retain  their 
juice  better  if  left  whole.  Pluck, 
draw,  singe,  and  was’  the  birds.  Dip 
in  some  oil  or  clarified  butter,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  over  a 
clear  fire  until  nicely  browned.  Baste 
once  or  twice  ; and,  in  order  to  do  this, 
put  the  pigeons  on  a plate,  and  brush 
them  over  rather  liberally  with  oil  or 
butter  ; and  when  done  serve  as  hot  as 
])ossible.  M>ishroom  sauce  or  puree, 
pi(piant  sauce,  and  many  others,  may 
be  served.  If  cold  sauce  is  liked, 
maitre  d’hotel,  tartare,  and  others, 
may  be  served ; tomato  butter  is  ex- 
cellent with  broiled  birds  generally. 

To  be  worth  the  trouble  of  broiling, 
pigeons  must  be  well  grown  and  well 
fed.  Fried  bread-crumbs  or  croutons 
may  be  used  for  garnish. 

Another  way. — Truss  the  birds  for 
boiling,  and  put  in  each  a bit  of  butter, 
seasoning,  and  a teaspoonful  of  gravy 
and  tomato  pulp  mixed.  Secure  both 
ends,  and  broil  or  grill  carefully  ; when 
half  done  dip  in  butter,  and  coat  with 
crumbs.  Thus  prepared  they  bring 
their  sauce  to  table;  but  if  liked,  a 
little  gravy  and  tomato  pulp  may  be 
heated  together,  and  poured  on  a hot 
dish  before  the  birds  are  put  on.  Or  a 
crofiton  may  be  spread  with  the  pulp 
onl}'.  Put  sprigs  of  cress  about  the 
dish. 

Pigeons  with  Chestnuts.— 

The  birds  should  be  filled  with  chest- 
nut forcemeat,  and  sent  to  table  with 
brown  gravy.  Or  the  usual  way  of 
roasting  without  stuffing  may  be 
adopted ; then  they  should  be  dished 
on  a chestnut  puree,  or  served  with 
sauce.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  each, 
inclusive. 
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Pigeons,  Curried.— Follow  the 
directions  given  for  rabbit,  fowl,  &c., 
either  for  raw  or  cooked  pigeons. 

Pigeons,  Fricasseed,  Brown, 

— Required:  pigeons,  seasoning, butter, 
stock,  claret,  and  garnish  asbelow.  Cost, 
about  3s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  garnish. 

Take  three  plump  young  pigeons  ; 
make  them  ready  for  boiling,  and 
season  with  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
powdered  mace.  Put  them  into  a 
stewpan  with  three  ounces  of  clari- 
fied butter,  and  turn  them  about  until 
they  are  brightly  browned  all  over. 
Take  them  up,  drain  them  well,  and  put 
them  into  a clean  saucepan  with  half 
a pint  of  nicely-seasoned  stock.  No. 
6,  7,  or  8,  and  a glass  of  claret. 
Add  a bunch  of  parsley,  a small  sprig 
of  thyme,  three  inches  of  thin  lemon 
rind,  five  or  six  small  onions,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a few  grains  of 
cayenne.  Cover  the  saucepan  closely, 
and  let  the  pigeons  stew  gently  for 
half  an  hour ; take  them  up,  thicken 
the  liquor  with  brown  thickening,  and 
add  a few  small  mushrooms  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  When 
the  sauce  is  smooth,  heat  the  birds  in 
it  again,  dish  them,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  them.  This  dish  may  be  varied  in 
several  ways.  A few  veal  forcemeat 
balls  may  be  boiled  in  the  gravy,  or  a 
dozen  oysters  may  be  fried  and  laid  over 
the  birds,  and  the  dish  may  be  gar- 
nished with  sliced  lemon  croutons,  or 
curled  bacon.  Cost,  about  3s.  9d. 

For  a white  fiicassee,  proceed  as  for 
fowl  or  veal. 

Pigeons,  Fried  in  Batter.— 

If  to  be  served  whole,  truss  for  boiling  ; 
if  not,  split  them  through,  and  turn 
them  about  in  a little  hot  fat  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  first  seasoning  them ; 
or  they  may  he  stewed  for  a short  time 
in  a little  stock.  Then  drain  them, 
and  dredge  with  flour  ; dip  them  into 
frying  batter  (see  recipes),  and  plunge 
them  into  hot  fat  to  cover  them.  The 
moment  they  are  brown  and  crisp, 
serve,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley, 
or  crisped  bacon  and  lemons. 

Pigeons  are  very  good  fried  plainly. 

« . 


They  should  be  tossed  in  hot  fat  as 
above  described,  until  done ; or  they 
may  be  partly  cooked  by  stewing,  then 
left  to  cool,  and  finally  egged  and 
crumbed,  and  finished  off  as  above. 
Tartare  sauce  is  very  good  with  them. 
Cost,  9d.  to  Is.  each. 

Pigeons,  Grilled,  d la  Cre- 

paudiue. — Required  : two  pigeons, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a saltspoonful 
of  pepper,  a pinch  of  nutmeg  or 
cayenne,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
bay  leaf,  the  same  of  parsley,  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  bread- 
crumbs, and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  without  sauce. 

Split  down  the  back  but  do  not  divide 
the  birds.  Wash  and  dry  them  well, 
then  flatten  them.  Heat  the  butter 
and  the  above  seasonings  together,  and 
brush  over,  then  dredge  with  fine 
crumbs.  Grill  over  a very  clear  fire, 
then  dish  on  a hot  dish  with  a pat  of 
maitre  d'hdtel  butter  on  each.  The  gar- 
nish may  be  fried  or  grilled  button 
mushrooms,  or  tomatoes,  or  potato 
ribbons  or  chips.  If  for  a breakfast 
dish,  no  sauce  or  gravy  is  required, 
but  for  other  meals  should  be  served. 
This  is  a good  emergency  dish,  as  the 
time  required  is  only  about  twenty 
minutes.  If  care  be  taken  to  baste 
well,  the  birds  may  be  cooked  in  a 
good  oven,  or  they  are  very  nice 
broiled.  When  cold,  thej"  are  excellent 
with  tartare  or  other  sharp  sauce,  or 
with  tomato  butter  and  any  nice  salad. 

Pigeons  eu  Macedoines.— 

Required  : three  pigeons,  a tin  of  mace- 
doines, or,  what  is  still  nicer,  the  same 
amount  of  mixed  fresh  vegetables,  a 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  button  mush- 
rooms, cut  in  dice  shapes,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  macaroni  in 
half-inch  lengths,  a little  good  brown 
sauce  or  gravy,  and  some  dice-shaped 
croutons.  Cost,  about  4s.  9d.  to  5s. 

The  birds  are  to  be  roasted  and 
glazed,  then  jointed  nicely.  There 
should  be  a ring  of  fried  or  toasted 
bread  on  the  dish.  The  joints  should 
be  neatly  piled  in  this.  The  other 
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materials  are  to  be  mi.xed,  and  put  as 
an  outer  border,  and  the  croutons  in 
little  heaps  about  the  dish.  The  gravy 
is  served  separately.  A potato  border 
can  be  used  if  preferred  ; and,  to  vary 
the  mode  of  serving,  some  of  the 
macedoines  can  be  put  in  the  centre, 
with  joints  of  pigeon  round  ; the  mac- 
aroni, with  a sprinkling  of  parsley, 
should  come  next,  the  rest  of  the 
pigeons  and  macedoines  forming  the 
outer  border. 

eons  en  Papillotes.  — Re- 
quired : pigeons,  seasoning,  and  bacon 
as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 

Prepare  in  the  usual  way  two  young, 
freshly-killed  pigeons,  and  split  them 
in  two  down  the  back.  Season  rather 
highly  with  pepper,  and  cover  them 
with  a mi.xturemade  of  the  liver  finel}' 
minced,  two  shalpts,  chopped  small, 
half  a dozen  sliced  button  mushrooms, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
a pinch  of  powdered  thyme.  Lay  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon  over  the  mixture, 
and  wrap  each  half  in  a sheet  of  thick 
paper,  oiled  on  both  sides  ; twist  the 
ends  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Broil  or  grill  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  serve  in  the  papers.  They  will 
require  no  sauce. 


If  preferred  the  bacon  may  be  in 
dice,  and  mixed  with  the  liver,  &c. 

Pigeons,  Piquant.— Required : 
two  pigeons,  vinegar,  seasoning,  bacon, 
wine,  an  onion,  thickening,  stock,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

Slice  a large  onion,  and  put  it  into  a 
shallow  dish  with  two  bay  leaves, 
twenty  juniper  berries,  half  a tea- 


spoonful of  peppercorns,  and  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  vinegar.  Lay  two  pigeons 
in  this  marinade,  and  turn  and  baste 
them  twice  a day  for  two  days.  If  the 
birds  are  old,  they  will  need  to  remain 
in  the  marinade  a day  or  two  longer. 
Take  them  up,  wipe  them  dry,  and 
lard  the  breasts  evenly,  then  put  them 
into  a saucepan  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  turn  them  about  over  a 
moderate  fire  until  they  are  brightly 
and  ('qually  browned.  Lift  them  out, 
stir  a spoonful  of  flour  in  with  the 
butter,  and  mi.x  it  briskly  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  it  begins  to  colour, 
then  add  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon  cut 
into  small  pieces,  the  liver  of  the  birds, 
a cupful  of  stock  or  water,  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a lemon  with  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  rind,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg.  Let  this 
sauce  boil,  then  put  in  the  pigeons, 
cover  them  closely,  and  let  them  stew 
for  half  an  hour.  Serve  the  birds  on 
a hot  dish  with  the  sauce  poured  round 
them.  Time  to  stew,  about  an  hour. 
This  is  a German  dish. 

Pigeons,  Piquant,  with 
Salad.  — Required  : a couple  of 

pigeons,  some  piquant  sauce,  salad,  and 
garnish,  seasoning  as  under.  Cost, 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Divide  each 
bird  into  three  by  removing  the 
leg  and  wing  of  each  side,  then 
the  breast.  Put  the  backbones 
on  with  water,  &c.,  to  boil  for 
stock,  with  which  make  a pint 
or  so  of  piquant  sauce,  selecting 
the  recipe  which  best  suits  the 
palate.  {See  Sauces.)  Sprinkle 
the  birds  with  pepper,  herbs,  a 
grate  of  lemon  peel  and  some 
lemon  juice ; leave  them  for 
half  an  hour,  then  griU  or  broil, 
and  put  them  in  the  sauce  for  ten 
minutes  to  heat.  Just  before  serving, 
colour  the  sauce  with  a few  drops  of 
carmine,  and  dish  neatly.  Put  little 
tomatoes  round  (cooked  in  any  piquant 
way),  and  send  plain  salad  to  table. 

Pigeons  with  Rice  and  Par- 
mesan.— For  this  the  birds  may  be 
stewed  untU  done,  then  dished  on  rice. 


i’lG.  lu^. — Pigeons  en  Papillotes. 
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boiled  and  flavoured  with  grated  Par- 
mesan ; recipes  will  be  found  in  a 
later  chapter.  More  rice  is  to  be  put 
over,  and  brushed  with  raw  egg,  then 
dredged  with  crumbs  and  cheese,  and 
browned  in  a good  oven.  Macaroni, 
sparghetti,  &c.,  are  also  used  in  this 
way.  Cost, about  Is.  3d.  each,  inclusive. 

Pigeons,  Roasted.  — Pluck, 
singe,  and  draw  the  birds,  as  many  as 
are  required  ; wash  them  well,  or  they 
are  very  objectionable,  and  dry  them 
thoroughly.  Thej^  may  be  stuffed,  or 
not  {see  recipes  for  Forcemeat)  ; if 
they  are,  extra  time  must  be  given. 
They  may  be  larded,  or  a slice  of  fat 
bacon  can  be  tied  over  the  breasts. 
They  want  a clear  sharp  fire;  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  must  be  al- 
lowed. For  a small  unstuffed  pigeon 
fifteen  minutes  will  be  enough.  Unless 
briskly  roasted  they  will  eat  very 
differently  ; for,  although  they  should 
be  well  cooked,  thej^  should  yield 
gravy  when  cut.  Dish  on  a toast  or 
crouton,  and  if  the  pigeons  are  not 
brown  enough,  brush  them  with  glaze. 
Brown  gravy  is  generally  served,  and 
bread  sauce  is  still  liked  by  many. 
Brown  sauce,  or  any  other  that  would 
go  to  table  with  fowls,  wiU  go  equally 
well  with  pigeons.  Gravy  can  be 
made  as  for  fowl,  using  the  gizzard, 
&c.,  if  not  required  for  any  other  dish. 
{See  also  recipes  under  Eabbit.)  Fora 
very  superior  dish,  use  any  good  brown 
stock  for  the  gravy,  as  No.  18  or  17, 
seasoning  and  thickening  to  the  de- 
sired consistency,  and  flavouring  with 
a little  wine,  sherry,  or  Madeira.  Cost, 
9d.  to  Is.  each  for  the  birds.  A vine 
leaf  is  sometimes  put  under  the  bacon 
previous  to  roasting. 

Pigeons,  Stewed. — Kequired  : 
two  pigeons,  stock,  butter,  thickening, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  6d.  up- 
wards. 

Pluck  and  prepare  the  birds,  and 
divide  into  quarters.  Put  them  in 
a saucepan  with  plain  brown  stock  to 
nearly  cover  them ; add  a sprig  of 
parsley  and  thyme,  and  a morsel  of 
onion,  if  liked,  and  stew  gently.  When 


nearly  done,  add  brown  roux  to  make 
the  gravy  as  thick  as  cream.  Serve 
with  the  gravy  strained  round  them. 
Potato  chips  are  a good  addition. 

Another  way. — Add  a little  cheese  to 
the  gravy,  and  serve  with  a border  of 
rice  cooked  in  stock.  {See  recipes 
under  lligE. ) 

For  a white  stew,  use  white  stock, 
and  thicken  with  white  roux,  or  a 
little  cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Pigeons  Stewed  with  Vege- 
tables.— Eequired:  four  plump  young 
pigeons,  white  stock,  bacon,  vegetables, 
and  acroustade  as  below.  Cost,  about  5s. 

Truss  for  boiling,  and  tie  a slice 
of  bacon  over  the  breasts.  Qook  in 
white  stock  according  to  the  directions 
given  above,  and  while  the  birds  are 
stewing  prepare  a mixture  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  turnips,  beans, 
and  cauliflower,  and  so  arrange  that 
they  shall  be  done  by  the  time  the 
pigeons  are.  Take  a square  piece  of 
bread,  and  cut  it  in  a slanting  di- 
rection, so  that  the  top  is  two  and  a 
half  and  the  bottom  four  inches  square. 
It  should  be  about  three  inches  high. 
Then  fry  it  and  set  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish.  Place  one  of  the  birds 
against  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
bread.  Arrange  the  vegetables  so  as 
to  hide  the  bread  entirel3^  The  top 
should  be  ornamented  with  the  best 
sprigs  of  the  cauliflower,  or  a few 
sprouts.  Any  good  white  sauce  maj' 
be  poured  over  the  birds,  and  more 
served  in  a tureen.  This  is  a very  nice 
dish,  and  for  a change  the  same  recipe 
may  be  carried  out  with  brown  stock, 
and  brown  sauce  of  any  kind  suitable 
for  serving  with  game  or  poultry. 
Many  variations  can  be  made  in  the 
matter  of  the  vegetables — artichokes, 
celerj-,  and  others  can  be  added. 

Pigeons,  Stewed,  a la  Beale. 

— Eequired : three  pigeons,  butter, 
roux,  wine,  stock,  vegetables  and  bacon, 
herbs,  &c.  Cost,  about  4s.  to  4s.  6d. 

For  each  pigeon  allow  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  mixed  with  a little  salt,  pepper, 
ground  cloves,  a;nd  nutmeg,  a pinch  of 
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thyme  and  bay  leaf  in  the  finest  pow- 
der, and  a morsel  of  fresh  ly-choi)ped 
parsley.  Put  this  inside  the  birds, 
then  truss  and  brown  them  in  a .stew- 
])an  with  a slice  of  minced  bacon. 
Drain  off  the  fat,  cover  the  birds  with 
light  wine  and  stock.  No.  6 or  7,  stew 
tor  a few  minutes,  then  thicken  to  the 
consistency  of  good  cream.  Put  in  a 
dozen  button  mushrooms  (if  tinned, 
add  some  of  the  liipior),  and  continue 
the  cooking.  Have  ready  some  button 
onions,  braised.  (&e  Dkessed  Vege- 
TAHLEs.)  Have  also  in  readino.ss  a 
large  oval  crouton,  cut  with  a crimped 
cutter,  such  as  is  u.sed  for  vol-au- 
vents.  Put  it  on  a dish,  put  two 
pigeons  on,  and  the  other  on  the  top, 
with  the  vegetables  piled  up  round 
it.  Keduce  the  gravy,  sea.son,  and 
pour  it  over  the  bird.s.  Koundthe  dish 
put  some  more  of  the  same  vegetables 
used  at  the  top,  together  with  little 
heaps  of  fried  potato(!s — chips  or  rib- 
bons. Time  to  stew,  about  forty  minutes. 

The  livers  of  the  birds  may  be  cooked 
in  the  gravj',  and  sieved  or  minced,  and 
added  with  the  butter.  The  latter  will 
be  more  generally  liked. 

Pigeons,  Stuffed  and  Stewed. 

— Required  ; pigeons,  stuffing,  stock, 
.seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

Pluck  and  draw  two  p)lump,  fx-eshly- 
killed  young  pigeons,  and  bone  the 
bodies  and  thighs ; leave  the  legs. 
Fill  them  with  a liver,  or  other 
good  stuffing.  Lay  them  breast  down- 
wards in  a small  stewpan,  and  barely 
cover  them  with  veal  stock.  Let  them 
stew  gently  until  they  are  done  enough, 
then  take  them  up,  strain  the  gravy, 
thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  mixed  smoothly  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  season  with 
a little  pepper,  salt,  and  powdeied 
mace.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the  fire 
until  it  boils,  then  thicken  with  two 
raw  eggs,  yolks  only.  Put  the  birds 
in  to  heat  again.  Time,  nearly 
fifty  minutes.  Serve  with  the  sauce 
over  them.  In  order  that  the  birds 
may  look  nice,  they  must  be  firmly 


trussed.  If  more  convenient,  the 
thighs  can  be  left,  and  only  the  bodies 
boned. 

Pigeons  en  Surprise.  — Re- 
quired; a couple  of  pigeons,  two  fine 
large  lettuces,  a forcemeat  as  under, 
stock,  seasoning,  and  thickening.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

Pick,  draw,  and  truss  the  bird; 
as  for  boiling.  Put  them  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  then  take 
them  out,  and  put  in  their  place 
the  lettuces;  let  them  boil  for  five  to 
eight  minutes.  While  they  are  cooking 
make  a forcemeat  with  the  livers  of 
the  birds,  a slice  of  bacon,  two  or  three 
leaves  of  tarragon,  two  shalots,  a tea- 
spoonful of  parsley,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Take  up  the 
lettuces,  drain,  and  press  them,  open 
them  without  taking  off  the  leaves, 
and  line  them  with  the  forcemeat,  then 
put  a pigeon  in  each  so  as  to  be  hidden. 
Tie  with  thread,  and  stew  in  enough 
stock  to  cover.  Herbs,  a little  carrot 
and  onion,  and  a morsel  of  mace,  as 
well  as  salt  and  peppercorns,  should 
be  used  to  flavour  the  gravy.  When 
done,  drain,  and  remove  the  thread. 
Keep  hot,  while  the  sauce  is  strained 
and  thickened  with  brown  roux,  then 
serve  with  the  sauce  round.  Time, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

A mushroom  forcemeat  maybe  used, 
and  the  gravy  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms. 

Pigeons  with  Watercress. 

— Lai^  the  breasts,  and  roast  the 
birds.  Make  a little  good  blown 
gravy.  Put  some  watercress  on  a 
dish,  and  lay  the  pigeons  on  it,  then 
pour  a little  of  the  gravy  over.  Or 
put  the  cress  round,  after  dishing  the 
pigeons  on  separate  croutons. 

Whenever  the  breasts  of  pigeons 
are  neither  larded  nor  bound  with 
bacon,  the  insides  should  be  moistened 
with  a lump  of  butter,  or  they  will 
eat  dry ; fhis  is  applicable  to  un- 
stuffed birds.  When  forcemeat  is 
used  into  which  ham  and  bacon  enters, 
the  fat  takes  the  place  of  the  butter- 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  each,  inclusive. 
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Pintail,  or  Sea  Pheasant.— 

This  bird,  though  highly  esteemed 
where  it  is  known,  is  not  common. 
It  is  considered  best  when  roasted, 
and  is  cooked  like  an  ordinary  pheasant, 
great  care  beiug  taken  to  baste  it 
constantly.  It  should  be  sent  to  table 
with  good  brown  gravy  and  a piquant 
sauce.  It  will  of  itself  yield  a good 
gravy  if  it  is  taken  down  when  it  has 
been  roasted  for  about  twenty-five 
minutes,  dished,  laid  in  front  of  the 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
served  immediately.  Cost,  uncertain, 
sea-pheasants  being  seldom  offered  for 
sale.  A very  good  salmi  may  be  made 
from  this  bird. 

Plover. — This  bird  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  woodcock ; the  golden 
plover  is  the  commoner,  and  the  grey 
the  larger  of  the  two.  Birds  that  are 
hard  at  the  vent  will  be  fat  and 
good.  The  feet  are  dry  when  stale. 
Plovers  have  a peculiar  flavour,  much 
lilced  by  some  ; others  find  them  very 
distasteful.  They  are  best  treated 
.like  woodcocks  for  roasting,  and  will 
take  about  fifteen  minutes  onl)’’  at  a 
brisk  fire.  They  want  constant  bast- 
ing. The  toast  on  which  they  are 
served  should  be  saturated  with  the 
bastings  and  trail.  Instead  of  brown 
gravy,  some  prefer  an  accompaniment 
of  lemon  juice  mixed  with  a little 
good  melted  butter  ; or  melted  butter, 
sherry,  and  lemon  j uice,  about  a gill 
of  the  first  to  half  a gill  of  the 
latter,  mixed,  is  often  liked. 

The  eggs  of  the  plover  are  very 
much  esteemed,  and  are  considered  a 
luxury ; see  a later  chapter  for  their 
treatment. 

Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each,  but 
variable. 

Plovers  with.  Truf0.es.— Re- 
quired : a brace  of  plovers,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  stock  and  seasoning  as 
below,  and  three  or  four  truffles. 
Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  or  3s.  9d. 

Truss  the  birds,  and  put  them  breast 
down  in  a stewpan,  with  the  truffles  cut 
into  thin  slices ; add  the  butter,  a clove, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a dust  of  cayenne  ; stir 


and  fry  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  in 
some  stock  from  poultry  bones  or 
from  poultry  and  meat  mixed,  with 
a glass  of  sherry.  Cook  slowly,  ■ and 
when  done  add  brown  roux  to  thicken, 
with  a little  seasoning,  and  a squeeze 
of  orange  or  lemon  juice.  Time, 
about  half  an  hour.  Dish  with  a gar- 
nish of  croutons  and  watercress,  and 
serve  with  lemons.  If  liked,  stuff  the 
birds  and  mince  the  trails  with  the 
stuffing  (see  recipes  for  Fokcemeat  for 
Game,  &c.).  For  other  dishes  from 
plovers,  see  recipes  under  Woodcock 
and  Snipe. 

Plovers  with  truffles,  as  in  the  above 
recipe,  are  liked  very  much,  generally 
speaking,  though  others  think  that  a 
roasted  plover  is  perfection.  “Assum- 
ing,” says  one  writer,  “ that  redness, 
not  blueness,  is  visible  when  cut,  and 
that  plenty  of  lemon  juice  be  served, 
then  no  gravy  is  wanted ; the  drippings 
from  the  bird  are  enough  in  this  direc- 
tion.” But  on  this  point  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists. 

Poultry,  Basting  of.— We  have 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
pure,  sweet  dripping  for  basting 
purposes  generally,  in  an  early  part 
of  this  work ; but  we  would  again 
impress  upon  the  inexperienced  cook 
the  fact  that  if  it  be  burnt,  or  of 
bad  flavour,  it  will  completely  spoil 
poultry.  In  some  works  lard  is 
recommended  for  basting;  we  would 
strongly  urge,  don't  use  it  so  long 
as  you  can  get  anything  else.  Good 
clarified  fat  is  far  preferable,  and 
when  butter  is  used  for  the  frothing 
at  the  end,  let  that  be  sweet,  or  it  is 
better  dispensed  with.  If  rancid,  and 
only  half  an  ounce  be  used,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  heated  surface,  a 
most  disagreeable  taste  will  be  im- 
parted ; such  tastes  “repeat”  all 
through  a meal.  Margarine  is  better 
than  inferior  butter. 

Poultry,  to  Bone. — This  oper- 
ation is  more  difficult  than  boning  a 
joint.  The  first  requirement  is  a 
strong  knife,  broad  and  thick,  with 
1 a sharp  point,  and  by  no  means  flexible. 
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A knife  which  can  be  readily  bent  i.s 
apt  to  slip ; indeed,  such  a knife  would 
be  useless,  even  to  just  split  a fowl 
down  the  back  for  grilling.  The  next 
thing  is  a steadj'  hand.  Boning  is  an 
art  that  cannot  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way  than  by  repeated  trials ; it 
is  seldom  that  success  crowns  one’s 
first  effort;  but  even  if  the  bird  be 
spoiled,  i.e.  supposing  the  flesh  gets 
cut,  no  great  harm  is  done,  as  it  will 
make  an  excellent  stew  for  a home 
dinner,  and  the  bones  will  j’ield  nutri- 
ment, both  in  the  form  of  grav}’  and 
soup.  Indeed,  if  any  sceptical  person 
wishes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  goodness  in  bones,  a few  ex- 
periments with  those  of  a fowl  will  re- 
sult in  conviction.  Again,  after  a first 
or  second  attempt  at  boning  a fowl, 
however  hacked  may  be  the  flesh,  it 
will  make  an  excellent  pie.  For  de- 
tails we  refer  the  reader  to  page  400. 
Some  writers  say  that  written  details 
for  boning  are  useless.  We  agree  that 
one  practical  lesson  is  of  greater  value 
than  pages  of  written  description ; but 
as  it  is  not  in  everyone’s  power  to 
obtain  this,  we  have  made  our  di- 
rections as  explicit  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  found  prac- 
ticable. 

Poultry,  to  Joint  and  Bone. 

— It  often  happens  that  a fowl  or 
turkey  is  required  boned  for  a rich 
dish,  as  a curry,  fricassee,  or  pie ; it 
must  then  be  very  nicely  jointed,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  405,  then  boned  care- 
fully. The  main  thing  is  to  begin  at 
the  head  of  the  large  bones.  Take  the 
legs,  cut  the  skin  round  the  first  joints, 
and  pull  them  out ; then  work  the 
point  of  the  knife  round  the  thigh 
bones ; loosen  the  flesh,  and  go  on 
until  the  bone  comes  out.  Cut  the 
pinions  off  the  wings,  bone  the  upper 
joints,  and  then  take  off  the  breast 
meat,  either  in  fillets,  or  cut  the  bone 
through,  and  remove  the  flesh  in  larger 
pieces.  Keep  the  back  for  gravy  or 
stock ; also  the  giblets.  In  boning  a 
rabbit,  the  neck  should  be  stewed  for 


use  in  the  same  way.  The  legs, 
shoulders,  and  back  may  be  boned  with 
ease  in  the  case  of  a young,  fleshy 
animal ; if  old  and  tough  the  process 
is  difficult. 

Poultry,  to  Sweeten.  — A 

popular  method  across  the  “ herring 
pond”  is  to  add  to  the  last  water  in 
which  a fowl,  turkey,  or  goose  is 
washed,  a tcaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
for  birds  which  may  have  been  kept 
full  long  before  drawing,  and  for  re- 
moving any  unpleasant  odour  which 
may  “ hang  around  the  hind-quarters.” 
This  remedy  deserves  trial  on  account 
of  its  simplicity ; but  we  would  say 
that  few  things  surpass,  or  even  equal, 
a little  permanganate  of  potash — a bird 
rinsed  through  with  this  must  be  very 
foul  should  it  fail  to  acquire  sweetness 
and  purity.  The  best  way  to  perform 
the  operation,  so  as  not  to  soak  and  dis- 
colour the  outer  flesh,  is  to  add  enough 
of  the  potash  to  cold  water  to  give  a deep 
pink  tinge  : then  to  pour  it  through  the 
bird,  rinsing  in  ever}*  part.  Finally, 
plenty  of  clear  water  must  be  poured 
through,  and  the  interior  well  dried. 
If  to  be  stuffed  this  should  be  done 
some  time  beforehand. 

More  than  one  writer  declares  em- 
phatically that  the  custom  of  bringing 
poultry  to  market  undrawn  ruins  the 
flavour  of  the  flesh  ; others  assert  that 
poultry  di-awn  as  soon  as  killed  would 
not  keep,  and  that  the  flesh  would  be- 
come dry.  One  thing  is  certain,  viz., 
that  the  entrails  are  often  left  in  the 
bird  much  longer  than  they  ought 
to  be. 

Poultry,  Boiled.— If  youth  be 
guaranteed,  the  turkey,  fowl,  or  rabbit 
should  go  into  boiling  water  at  first. 
If  any  fear  of  toughness,  owing  to  age, 
warm,  or  even  tepid  water  only  must 
be  used,  that  the  muscles  may  be  re- 
laxed, and  tenderness  brought  about 
by  the  gradual  heating.  Here  there 
will  be  some  loss  of  nutriment  and 
flavour  naturally,  consequently  the 
pot  liquor  should  always  be  used. 
Very  old  poultry  should  not  be  boiled 
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at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to 
make  it  eatable,  cold  water  would  have 
to  be  used.  In  such  cases  other 
methods  are  preferable,  as  will  be 
shown.  Stock,  in  place  of  water,  is  to 
be  recommended  — suitable  stock,  of 
course ; for  instance,  if  a bit  of  veal 
were  boiled  one  day,  and  the  next  a 
boiled  rabbit  were  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
the  veal  stock  would  come  in  nicely  for 
the  rabbit.  A dark,  strong  stock,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  spoil  a spring 
chicken,  as  in  all  dishes  of  this  sort 
colour  is  a desideratum.  Skimming  is 
necessary,  and  very  frequent  skimming, 
too ; and  the  cleanest  of  clean  pots 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  this. 
The  water,  if  "water  only  be  used, 
should  he  flavoured  a little  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a bit  of  celery  and  the  inside 
of  an  onion.  To  assist  in  keeping  the 
meat  white,  a rub  over  with  a piece  of 
lemon  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  by 
wrapping  a sheet  of  buttered  paper  or 
muslin  round  the  bird  or  rabbit,  mois- 
ture and  good  colour  are  ensured. 
Some  recommend  that  a cloth  be  used 
also  ; others  condemn  it ; and  our  own 
opinion  is  that  a cloth  is  not  calculated 
to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  pot  liquor, 
to  say  the  very  least;  and  with  re- 
ference to  some  cloths,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  would  spoil  it 
entirely.  "Where  thin,  delicately- 
clean  cloths  are  kept  for  the  purpose, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
their  use.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  is  a 
buttered  paper  and  a piece  of  muslin 
tied  over  that;  the  kind  known  as 
“ butter  muslin  ” does  very  well,  and  is 
cheap  enough  to  discard  after  a few 
times  using ; it  will  then  come  in  for 
making  bags  to  hold  herbs  and  spices. 

If  the  poultry  is  intended  for  a cold 
dish,  leave  it  in  the  liquor  until  cool, 
and  enable  it  to  re-absorb  moisture  and 
flavour.  If  bones  have  been  cooked 
with  it  (as  in  the  case  of  a boned  bird), 
it  must  not  he  left  until  quite  cold,  or 
it  would  become  a jeUy. 

Poultry,  Minced  and  Boiled. 

— This  dish  is  excellent,  and  par- 
ticularl}’’  recommended  as  a good  way 


to  use  an  old  fowl  or  part  of  a 
turkey.  Required:  the  flesh  of  the 
legs,  wings,  and  breast,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  bacon  for  each  pound,  or 
fat  pork  will  answer,  an  egg,  a couple 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, stock  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

Some  hours  beforehand,  put  the 
bones  on  for  stock,  with  the  gib- 
lets and  some  herbs  and  vege- 
tables to  flavour,  and  a little  spice  ; 
add  a couple  of  quarts  of  water,  and 
boil  until  reduced  to  rather  less  than 
a quart.  Chop  the  meat,  and  mix 
with  the  crumbs,  eggs,  salt,  and 
pepper,  and  some  herbs,  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  the  Juice  of  half  a lemon, 
as  the  latter  helps  to  make  it  tender ; 
use  pepper  freely  and  salt  sparingly. 
Form  a bolster-shaped  roll,  and  brush 
it  with  the  white  of  the  egg,  then 
coat  with  crumbs.  Brown  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a little  hot  fat,  then 
drain  and  put  it  in  the  stock,  and 
stew  for  three  hours  or  thereabouts. 
When  done,  flavour  and  thicken  some 
of  the  stock  for  gravy  and  pour  round 
the  roll.  Add  more  water  to  the 
bones  and  cook  for  some  hours ; with 
the  stock  from  the  roll,  the  basis  of  a 
tureen  of  good  soup  will  be  at  hand,  or 
it  will  make  good  gravies,  &c. 

Note. — The  above  is  a very  good  way 
of  cooking  an  old  rabbit.  A little  thick 
onion  or  celery  sauce  may  be  used  in 
the  roll,  then  fewer  crumbs  will  be 
needed.  Parsley  and  other  herbs  are 
to  be  added  to  taste.  Flavoured  vinegar 
may  replace  the  lemon  j uice. 

Foultiy,  Minced,  with  Eggs. 

— Required  : poultry,  eggs,  ham, 

seasoning,  milk,  stock,  cream,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a first-rate  dish  for 
breakfast  or  luncheon.  The  recipe 
hails  from  Chicago.  To  ever3' 
pound  of  cooked  fowl,  rabbit,  or 
turkey,  allow  a pint  of  sauce  made 
as  follows,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
cooked  ham.  First  mince  the  meat ; 
let  no  skin  or  gristly  bits  remain,  then 
the  meat  may  be  white  or  brown  ; 
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cover  it  (iifti'r  seasoning  it  with  pepper, 
herb.s,  and  spice  at  discretion).  For 
the  sauce,  stew  down  any  t)ones  witli 
the  skin  and  gristle ; strain  it,  and 
put  equal  measures  of  that  and  milk 
into  a saucepan.  For  a pint,  stir  in, 
when  it  boils,  bit  by  bit,  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  two  ounces  of  Hour, 
mixed  to  a paste  with  cream  ; a little 
of  each  alternately.  Then  mix  in  a 
tca.spomiful  each  of  cho[>ped  parsley 
and  bruised  capers,  first  drawing  the 
pan  aside.  Next  press  the  jolks  of 
three  hard-boiled  eggs  through  a 
coar.se  sieve,  and  stir  the  sauce  to 
them,  in  a large  bowl,  very  gradually; 
add  the  minced  poultiy  and  the  cooke<l 
ham ; the  latter  should  be  passed 
through  a mincing  machine.  Stir, 
and  if  not  flavoured  sufticiently,  a 
few  drops  of  anchovy  essence  may 
be  mixed  in.  Chop  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  rather  coarsely ; then  set  tin; 
bowl  over  boiling  water  ; put  a jdatc 
over,  and  let  the  contents  get  hot ; 
pour  into  a deep,  well-heated  dish,  and 
shako  the  chopped  whites  over  in 
little  pieces,  after  moistening  them  with 
hot  cream.  I’ut  paisley  here  and 
then;,  and  garnish  the  base  of  the 
dish  with  chopped  pickles  or  cut 
lemons,  or  with  tinj’  balls  made  of 
stuHing  or  sausiige  moat;  or  in  any 
other  way  according  to  fancy.  Little 
egg  balls  or  siiusages  have  a pretty 
effect,  and  are  very  suitable. 

Poultry,  Ragout  of  (American). 
— Required : poultry,  ggavy,  jelly, 

thickening,  &c., as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a nice  dish  for  breakfast ; 
it  also  makes  very  tasty  little  patties, 
&c.  Take  any  of  the  meat,  brown  or 
white,  from  poultry  of  any  sort,  that 
has  been  roasted  or  baked ; cut  it  in 
nice  even  dice,  or  strips.  For  each 
pound,  allow’  from  two  to  three  gills 
of  brown  gravy,  or  stock  from  poultry 
bones ; put  it  in  a saucepan,  and 
make  it  thick  with  browned  flour, 
about  an  ounce ; stir  in  a little  pun- 
gent store  sauce,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a 
good  tablespoonful  of  cranberry  jell}’ ; 
or  currant,  tomato,  or  other  sort  does 


equ.ally  well.  If  liked,  p>it  in  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  but  it  is  very  good 
without  it.  Stir  the  meat  in,  and 
leave  covered  for  a short  time,  then 
serve  hot,  with  bits  of  toa.st  stuck 
round  the  dish,  and  slices  of  grilled 
tomato  in  between  them,  if  their 
flavour  be  approved. 

The  foregoing  may  be  scalloped. 
First  grease  a deep  dish,  and  cover 
with  cracker-crumbs  that  have  been 
moistened  with  milk  or  gravy  to  form 
a paste ; add  the  mince  (the  gravy 
should  be  made  thick  enough  to  bind 
it),  and  then  put  more  crumbs  on  the 
top  ; these  should  bo  soaked  like  the 
low'cr  layer,  but  are  preferably  mixed 
with  a beaten  egg.  Put  a few  bits 
of  butter  over,  and  bake  brown  in  a 
sharp  oven.  Any  plain  biscuits  will 
servo  for  the  crumbs.  Veal  is.  excellent 
as  above  ; so  is  a mixture  of  ham,  with 
veal  or  poultr}’. 

Prairie  Hen, — Prairie  hens  arc 
sent  from  America,  and  may  bo  treated 
like  a fowl,  or  as  a pheasant.  The 
insides  must  be  washed,  and  a rinse 
wiih  soda  or  potash  is  a good  sw'eetener. 
{fife  PouLTitY,  TO  Sweeten.)  If  pre- 
pared like  a fowl,  the  usual  adjuncts 
are  required : if  like  a j’beasant,  a 
brow’n  sauce,  with  a little  claret,  and 
enough  orange  or  lemon  juice  to  suit 
the  palate,  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
bird  is  improved  by  larding  ; it  wants 
well  basting,  and  will  take  an  hour  or 
more,  according  to  size.  Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

Ptarmigan.  — This  is  found  in 
cold,  bleak  situations,  and  is  keenly 
sought  by  many  sportsmen.  Its  flesh 
has  a peculiar  flavour,  much  relished  by 
some,  and  disliked  b}’  others.  It 
should  be  hung  as  long  as  possible. 
Ptarmigan  is  nearly  the  same  size  as 
red  grouse.  Roast,  and  serve  the  same 
as  grouse  ; baste  liberally,  and  send  to 
table  hot.  Cost,  uncertain ; from  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  is  the  average  w’hen  plentiful. 

Quails.  — These  little  birds  are 
great  favourites  with  many  people. 
They  form  the  foundation  of  many 
rich  dishes,  but  simply  roasted  are  an 
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excellent  dish.  They  are  less  rare 
than  foi-merly,  vast  quantities  being- 
imported  by  English  poulterers.  They 
may  be  kept  for  a few  days  after 
1 killing.  When  plentiful,  the  cost  is 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 

Tn  the  opinion  of  M.  Ude  and  others, 
quails  are  popular  because  somewhat 
rare.  • 

Quails,  Boned.— It  is,  perhaps, 
onl)'  possible  to  give  a general  idea  of 
this  process,  by  describing  it  as  working 
the  knife  to  the  bone  in  such  a way 
I that  the  birds  may  be  literally  turned 

I inside  out.  One  practical  lesson  in 
. the  matter  of  boning  any  small  birds  is 
i worth  much  written  description.  To 

II  bone  without  opening  is  the  most  diffi- 

j cult ; but  by  starting  from  the  neck, 
I,  first  using  the  fingers  to  “ ease  ” the 
: flesh,  and  with  care,  it  is  quite  possi- 

! hie  to  avoid  cutting  through  the  outer 
i flesh ; though  few  will  succeed  in  the 

first  attempt.  The  pinions  should  be 
I cut  off,  and  the  leg-bones  may  be  left 
I in  ; the  thigh-bones  must  be  removed. 
I If  to  be  served  in  halves,  the  birds  may 
I be  split  through  before  boning  them. 

I Quails,  Boned  and  Stuffed, 

Cold. — Required  ; three  birds,  some 
liver  forcemeat  {see  Forcemeats)  , sauce, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable, 
i about  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.,  or  more. 

Bone  the  birds  without  opening — that 
is,  work  the  knife  from  the  neck ; do  not 
; split  them  down  the  back  ; fill  them 
‘ from  a forcing  bag.  Roll  them  in 
buttered  paper  after  trussing,  and  bake 
on  a buttered  tin  in  a brisk  oven.  Let 
i,  them  get  cold,  and  cut  them  through, 
ji  then  mask  the  outsides  with  brown 
1 chaudfroid  sauce,  and  sprinkle  it  over 
j with  chopped  French  gherkin  and  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg.  Spread  the  flat 
sides  with  white  chaudfroid,  and 
sprinkle  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 

I sieved  ; put  a bit  of  truffle  in  the  centre. 

Have  a plain  aspic  border ; put  five 
i halves  round  it,  en  couronne,  and  fill 
I the  border  with  a cooked  macedoine 
j of  vegetables.  Half  a bird  should  go 
i underneath.  Mask  the  top  with  good 
' j mayonnaise,  and  garnish  with  the 


same  materials  used  for  the  birds.  The 
outside  of  the  border  may  be  decorated 
either  with  salad  or  chopped  aspic,  or 
with  plovers’  eggs  in  aspic  if  they  are 
to  be  had.  This  is  a very  nice  dish ; 
it  may  be  served  as  an  entree. 

Quails,  Boned  and  Stuffed, 

Hot.  — Cook  the  birds  as  above,  and 
dish  them  whole  on  a rice  block  or 
border.  Mask  them  with  good  brown 
sauce,  flavoured  with  sherry,  and  put 
watercress  about  the  dish.  Or  cut 
them  through  with  a sharp  knife, 
smoothing  them  nicely  ; dish  in  a pile, 
and  pour  sauce  or  gravy  over.  For 
dishing,  a crouton  or  a ring  of  fried  bread 
should  be  used,  and  some  truffles  are  a 
nice  garnish.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  each, 
inclusive.  For  other  methods  of 
serving,  see  Pigeons. 

Quails,  Braised.  — Required  : 
quails,  stuffing,  sherry,  stock,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  each. 

Remove  the  trails  and  livers  of  as 
many  birds  as  are  needed ; chop  them 
with  half  their  bulk  of  fat  bacon ; add  a 
tablespoonful  of  fine  bread-crumbs  for 
four  birds,  season  with  fine  herbs  and 
pepper  ; moisten  with  a teaspoonful  of 
sherry  for  each.  Take  out  the  bones 
(leave  the  wings  untouched),  and  fill 
the  birds ; sew  them  up,  and  brush 
with  butter ; cook  before  a sharp  fire 
until  half  done ; then  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan;  and  pour  good  sherry  and 
clear  stock  mixed  to  half  their  depth. 
Finish  the  cooking,  and  add  a morsel 
of  glaze  and  roux  to  the  gravy,  to 
thicken  it  very  slightly.  Serve  with 
the  gravy  round,  and  fried  crumbs  in 
a boat. 

A morsel  of  shalot  or  onion,  scalded^ 
may  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  the 
stuffing. 

Quails,  Broiled  or  Grilled. — 

The  birds  should  be  split  down  the 
back,  and  well  flattened,  then  seasoned 
with  white  pepper  and  salt  and  a little 
lemon  j nice,  and  moistened  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  warmed  butter  for  each 
bird.  If  time  permits  they  should  be 
left  for  a,  time  before  cooking.  Then 
cook  over  or  before  a very  clear  fire. 
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Turn  every  half  minute,  .and  do  not 
let  them  get  dry.  When  done  rub 
more  butter  over  the  breast,  and 
sprinkle  with  lemon  j nice.  Servo  breasts 
upwards  on  pieces  of  toast  or  fried 
bread,  and  garnish  with  watercress. 
Slices  of  lemon  should  be  laid  about 
the  dish.  Birds  so  cooked  within  an 
hour  of  being  killed  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  better  than  those  that  have 
been  kept. 

Quails,  Pried.  —Required  ; quail, 
bread,  batter,  frying  fat,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  very  variable. 

The  birds  are  to  be  split,  and  prepared 
as  for  roasting.  Then  season  some 
flour  with  a little  salt  and  a hint  of 
caj'enne,  and  dip  the  halves  of  quail 
in  melted  butter,  then  in  the  flour,  and 
shake  off  all  that  does  not  adhere. 
Cook  in  a frying-pan  in  a little  hot 
fat,  which  may  bo  butter,  oil,  or  gool 
clarified  fat.  After  the  first  minute, 
reduce  the  heat,  that  the  birds  may 
cook  through  without  burning. 

Another  muj. — The  birds  should  bo 
roasted  until  half  done,  then  left  to 
cool,  and  be  coated  with  seasoned 
frying  batter,  and  plunged  into  enough 
hot  fat  to  cover,  and  removed  when  a 
golden  brown.  Serve  with  a garnish 
of  fried  parsley  and  sliced  lemons. 

Another  way. — Let  the  birds  mari- 
nade in  a mixture  of  oil,  salt,  chopped 
parslejg  lemon  juice,  and  a dust  of 
cayenne,  with  just  a suspicion  of  shalot 
or  onion.  Then  coat  with  beaten  egg 
and  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in  fat 
to  cover.  They  should  be  first  roasted 
or  baked  until  partly  done,  and  left  to 
cool. 

Quails,  Roasted.— It  is  optional 
whether  the  trail  be  left  in  or.not.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  a quail  without 
its  trail  is  worthless.  Pluck  and  singe, 
take  the  head  off,  and  the  neck-bone 
and  crop  out.  Truss  by  pressing  the 
legs  to  the  body,  pass  a skewer  through 
the  thighs  and  pinions,  but  first  cut 
the  latter  off  at  the  first  joint.  Rub 
them  over  with  clarified  butter,  and  tie 
a vine  leaf  on  the  breast ; cover  this 
with  a slice  of  fat  bacon,  then  roast  for 


ten  or  twelve  minutes ; fifteen  minutes 
if  liked  well  done.  When  several  are 
cooked  at  once,  a large  skewer  may  be 
passed  through,  but  space  must  be  left 
between.  This  may  be  laid  in  a tin 
before  a brisk  tiro,  or  arranged  as  most 
convenient,  so  that  the  birds  get  evenly 
cooked.  Di.sheachona  piece  of  toast 
or  fried  bread ; if  the  birds  have  not 
been  drawn,  toast  is  most  suitable.  It 
should  be  laid  under  them  to  catch  the 
trail.  Remove  skewers,  but  leave  the 
vine  leaves  and  bacon ; send  giavy  to 
table  in  a boat,  also  a dish  of  fried 
crumbs.  Lemon  and  watercress  may 
be  used  for  garnishing.  (&e Plate  VII.) 

Another  way. — In  drawing,  take  out 
the  trail  and  livers ; cook  these  in  a 
little  pan  with  a morsel  of  butter ; 
pound  them,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  spread  on  toast  just  before 
dishing  the  birds. 

Rabbit.  — There  are  two  sorts — 
the  tame  and  the  wild.  Tame  rabbits 
are  the  larger  of  the  two,  with  the  flesh 
white  and  delicate.  Of  these  the 
Ostend  rabbits  are  most  highly  valued, 
but  tame  rabbits  are  very  distasteful  to 
some.  Rabbits  are  highly  esteemed 
for  food,  and  are  valuable  because 
they  can  be  served  in  so  many  ways. 
As  the  meat  is  rather  dry,  bacon  is 
generally  served  with  them.  When 
used  for  the  table  they  should  be  young, 
and  should  not  have  been  kept  more 
than  a day  or  two.  M.  Ude  gives 
some  additional  particulars  on  this 
head  : — “ It  is  to  be  observed,”  he  says, 
“ that  warren  rabbits  only  ought  to  be 
sent  up  to  a good  table,  tame  rabbits 
in  general  having  no  flavour  but  that 
of  cabbage ; and  you  must  be  par- 
ticular in  using  for  table  only  young 
rabbits.  Whether  the)'  are  so  may 
be  ascertained  by  breaking  the  jaw  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  ; if  they 
are  old,  they  resist  the  pressure.  Also 
by  feeling  in  the  joint  of  the  paw  for 
a little  nut ; if  it  is  gone,  the  rabbit  is 
old,  and  not  fit  for  fine  cookery.  In 
such  cases  use  them  to  make  rabbit 
puddings  or  pies.” 

In  all  our  recipes  we  shall  assume 
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the  use  of  wild  rabbits ; they  may  be 
followed  for  tame  ones— but  we  advise 
that  if  any  difference  be  made,  the 
seasoning  may  with  advantage  be  in- 
creased ; for  to  disguise,  rather  than 
bring  out,  the  flavour,  will  the  better 
suit  the  majority.  Cost,  from  Is.  to 
Is.  9d.  {See  Rabbit,  Liver  op.) 

Rabbit,  Baked. — Required  : a 
rabbit,  bacon,  forcemeat,  gravy,  thick- 
ening, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  jelly. 

The  rabbit  should  be  plump  and 
young.  Skin,  empty,  and  wash  it,  and 
line  the  inside  with  a thin  slice  or  two 
of  fat  bacon,  then  fill  with  any  plain 
herb  or  veal  stuffing.  Sew  it  up  and 
truss  firmly  (seepage  456), andlaya  slice 
or  two  of  bacon  on  the  back.  Lay 
it  in  a deep  baking  tin,  to  prevent  dry- 
ness, and  cook  in  a moderate  oven. 
Baste  often  with  a little  bacon  fat  or 
dripping,  and  when  almost  done,  flour 
and  baste  the  rabbit,  and  brown  it 
nicely.  Take  out  the  thread  and 
skewers,  and  put  it  on  a hot  dish,  pour  a 
little  brown  gravy  or  sauce  over,  and 
send  more  to  table  in  a tureen.  Red 
currant  or  other  fruit  jelly  is  a great 
improvement,  and  the  dish  may  be 
garnished  with  sliced  bacon.  A large, 
old  rabbit  is  not  good  this  way  ; only  a 
tender  one  will  give  satisfaction. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  stuflSng 
the  rabbit,  bake  it  plainly,  and  serve 
some  sausages  with  it.  Time,  if  stuffed, 
from  three-quarters  to  an  hour ; for 
an  unstuffed  one,  a trifle  less. 

Note. — Many  vegetable  purees  and 
sauces  are  very  nice  with  the  rabbit ; 
celery,  onion,  and  carrot  may  be  in- 
stanced ; bread  sauce  with  brown 
gravy  also  affords  a pleasant  change. 
If  no  bacon,  use  plenty  of  dripping. 

Babbit, Barbecued. — Required: 
a very  young  rabbit  (if  old  this  dish  is 
a positive  failure),  seasoning,  garnish, 
&c.,as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Open  the  rabbit  all  down,  cut  its  head 
off,  and  wash  it  again  and  again  until 
clean,  then  lay  it,  back  down,  in  cold 
water,  with  a bit  of  salt,  for  an  hour. 
Dry  it  thoroughly,  and  leave  it  for  an 


hour  or  two  ; then  cut  it  several  times 
across  the  back,  and  once  in  the  thick 
part  of  each  leg.  Then  dip  it  entirely  in 
hot  fat,  and  cook  it  before  the  fire,  or  on  a 
gridiron.  It  must  be  turned  frequently, 
and  well  brushed  with  fat  during  the 
cooking,  and  will  take  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes.  It  should  be  peppered 
before  cooking.  When  brown  and 
tender,  put  it  on  a hot  dish  with 
plenty  of  seasoning,  and  some  clarified 
butter  ; put  a cover  over,  and  set  it  in 
a hot  oven  for  a few  minutes.  Mix 
together  a teaspoonful  of  French  mus- 
tard, a tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
and  a small  quantity  of  gravy,  made 
from  the  head,  put  on  early  in  the  day. 
Heat.this,  and  pour  it  over  the  rabbit. 
Put  it  on  a clean  hot  dish,  with  slices 
of  lemon,  sprigs  of  fried  parsley  and 
little  croutons  round  it.  Send  fruit 
jelly  to  table  in  a dish.  Anyone  tired 
of  ordinary  dishes  of  rabbit  may  try 
this  with  confidence. 

Babbit,  Boiled.— Wash  the  rab- 
bit, taking  care  to  get  any  blood  from 
the  head  and  neck;  plenty  of  water 
and  long  soaking  are  wanted.  The 
head  and  neck  should  be  left  in  the 
water  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  body ; 
it  is  easy  to  effect  this  by  suspending 
the  rabbit.  Put  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  flavour  it  in  the  usual  way.  [See 
Poultry,  to  Boil.)  If  the  rabbit  be 
soaked  in  warm  milk  for  a short  time, 
after  washing,  its  flesh  is  improved. 
This  is  not  wasteful — the  milk  can  be 
used  for  the  sauce  ; mushroom,  parsley, 
celery,  onion,  liver,  or  plain  white  sauce 
are  suitable  ; tomato  is  less  common,  but 
equally  good.  Boiled  bacon  or  pickled 
pork  should  be  served  with  the  rabbit. 

Time,  for  a very  young  one,  thirty 
minutes  ; for  a medium-sized  one,  forty 
to  fifty  minutes  ; an  hour  or  more  for 
a fully-grown  rabbit. 

To  carve  a boiled  rabbit,  the  legs 
and  shoulders  should  be  separated  from 
the  body,  which  is  then  cut  through 
the  back  into  two  or  three  pieces.  The 
head  and  neck  should  be  served  only  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  first  ascertained  that 
they  will  be  acceptable ; for  while  many 
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enjoy  tlie  picking  of  a rabbit’s  bead, 
otliers  regard  it  as  a most  unsavoury 
morsel.  (See  Kahhit,  to  Truss.) 

Rabbit,  Boned  and  Roasted. 

— See  the  directions  given  on  page  424 
for  Hake.  If  preferred  without  bacon 
inside,  it  can  be  omitted,  but  tlie  back 
of  the  rabbit  must  be  covered  with  slices 
of  bacon  ; the  legs,  too,  are  all  the 
nicer  for  this  treatment.  Brown 
gravy  should  be  sent  to  table,  and 
little  rolls  of  bacon,  with  some  small 
sausages,  may  be  put  about  the  dish  ; 
or  forcemeat  balls  ean  be  used.  The 
rabbit  must  bo  a fine  one  : poor,  skinny 
ones  are  not  worth  the  trouble  entailed 
by  this  method. 

Another  wai/.—  Bono  the  back  only, 
and  instead  of  forcemeat,  fill  the 
rabbit  with  tiny  mushrooms,  lightly 
cooked  in  butter,  and  S(\asoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
a little  nutmeg.  Bew  up,  and  bake  or 
roast,  using  the  butter  from  the 
mushrooms  for  the  basting.  !Make 
brown  gravy,  and  flavour  it  with 
good  mu.shroom  ketchup,  or  add  some 
pickled  mushrooms  to  it. 

RaBbit,  Braised. — The  method 
is  described  under  Hake,  Braised, 
and  if  e.xpense  be  no  object  that 
recipe  may  be  followed  with  certainty 
of  satisfaction.  For  a cheaper  dish, 
stock  Mo.  1 or  2 will  do,  or  second 
stock  Xo.  3,  which  is  veiy  good  for 
many  braised  dishes.  A puree  of  red 
haricots  is  e.xcellcnt  with  this  ; it 
should  be  moistened  with  the  gravy 
from  the  rabbit.  (See  recipes  and  re- 
marks in  the  chapter  on  Yegetarles.) 
1 f second  stock  be  used,  a little  colour- 
ing will  be  wanted;  if  common  stock, 
a morsel  of  gelatine,  or  gelatinous 
meat  is  an  improvement.  Small 
sausages  of  pork  or  beef  Jnay  be  put 
about  the  dish  ; or  rolls  of  bacon  if 
preferred.  A piquant  gravy  is  very 
good  with  this ; the  ingredients  re- 
quired are  the  same  as  given  for 
piquant  sauces. 

Rabbit,  Broiled  (or  Grilled). 

— The  legs  of  a cooked  rabbit  are 
very  nice  for  a breakfast  dish,  if 


scored  and  nicely  seasoned,  then 
brushed  over  with  warm  butter,  and 
broiled  or  grilled  ; a rabbit  which  has 
been  boiled  or  steamed  may  be  very 
successfully  used  up  in  this  way.  The 
recipes  given  under  Fowl  and  Turkey 
can  be  followed.  Another  nice  dish 
is  to  be  had  by  boning  the  legs,  and 
filling  them  with  a little  tomato  or 
mushroom  puree,  made  firm  by  the 
addition  of  bread-ciumbs ; a few 
stitches  will  be  required  to  hold  the 
flesh  together.  The  legs  may  then  be 
broiled  or  grilled,  or  heated  in  devil 
sauce.  A small  quantity  of  cold 
sausage  or  minced  meat,  may  be  mixed 
in  the  puree.  The  legs  should  be 
dished  on  a crouton,  or  served  with 
a bolder  of  fried  or  mashed  potatoes. 
Tartare  sauce  is  an  excellent  accom- 
jjaniment. 

Aiwther  way. — Kequired  : the  legs 
of  a rabbit,  a seasoning  of  mushroom 
powder,  mustard,  chopped  shalot, 
herbs,  and  salt  and  pepper,  .stock  or 
gravy,  and  mashed  potatoes,  with  one 
of  the  adjuncts  under-mentioned. 
Cost,  about  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  rab- 
bit. The  rabbit  legs  aie  to  be  heated 
in  the  stock  or  gravy,  then  gashed 
and  seasoned,  and  covered  with  the 
mashed  potato,  or  a little  potato 
pastry  (nee  Vegetables).  Then  brown 
before  the  fire,  or  fry  if  preferred. 
Serve  with  grilled  tomatoes,  or  filed 
onions,  or  a little  cooked  rice,  &c. 
The  shoulders  and  back  of  a rabbit 
are  equally  good  in  any  of  the  above 
ways,  but  we  refer  to  legs  as  they  are 
more  often  left  over. 

Rabbit,  Dry  Curry  of.— Ee- 

quired  : a rabbit,  cream,  butter,  rice, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Take  some  slices  from  the  legs  and 
back  of  a fine  rabbit,  which  has  been 
steamed  or  boiled  until  done,  and  left  to 
get  cold  ; dip  them  into  cream,  seasoned 
with  cayenne  and  hot  chutney,  and  a 
suspicion  of  dried  bay  leaf  in  fine  pow- 
der. IMelt  in  a pan  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter — in  proportion  to 
the  quantitj'  of  meat^ — and  add  t©  it  a 
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dessertspoonful  of  curry  paste  for 
eifjht  to  twelve  ounces  of  rabbit. 
When  well  blended,  put  in  the  rabbit, 
and  stir  all  the  time  until  it  is  well 
heated  through,  then  put  in  salt  to 
taste,  a teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  the 
same  of  hot  mango  chutney  (the  liquid 
portion  only),  and  a little  almond- 
milk  or  cocoa-nut  milk.  Go  on  stirring 
until  the  rabbit  is  coated  with  the 
compound,  no  liquid  remaining  in  the 
pan.  Have  some  boiled  rice  on  a dish, 
hollow  the  centre,  and  put  the  rabbit 
in.  Send  mango  chutney,  cayenne, 
and  lemon  juice  to  table,  and  sprinkle 
a few  chillies  and  sultanas  over  the  rice . 

With  reference  to  the  above,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  is 
excellent ; we  wish  to  point  out  that 
if  a very  young  rabbit  be  used,  or  a 
young  chicken  is  equally  suitable,  the 
preliminary  cooking  is  not  needed; 
but  the  tossing  process  has  to  be  pro- 
longed ; therefore  care  is  wanted,  or 
the  meat  will  bum.  This  is  a good 
luncheon  dish. 

Rabbit,  Fricandeau  of.— 

Required  : a rabbit,  bacon,  stock,  and 
tomatoes  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

For  this,  take  the  fleshy  portion  of 
a large,  fat  rabbit — that  is,  the  hind 
quarters  and  the  loins  cut  off  close  to 
the  shoulder-blades.  Lard  the  flesh 
evenly  and  closelj',  and  lay  it  in  a 
deep  baking-dish.  Pour  upon  it  as 
much  nicely-flavoured  stock  (No.  4 
or  5)  as  will  cover  it,  fasten  a piece  of 
buttered  paper  over  the  dish,  and  bake 
the  rabbit  in  a moderate  oven  until  it 
is.  quite  tender,  being  careful  to  baste 
it  frequently,  and  to  add  a little  more 
stock  if  required.  Lift  the  rabbit  out 
of  the  gravy  and  keep  it  hot.  Boil 
the  liquor  in  which  it  was  baked  till 
well  reduced.  Have,  ready  a teacupful 
of  rich  tomato  puree.  Spread  this  on 
a hot  dish.  Lay  the  rabbit  upon  it, 
pass  a red  hot  shovel  over  the  larding, 
to  make  it  crisp,  and  pour  the  gravy 
over  all.  Serve  very  hot. 

The  rabbit  may  be  cooked  in  a stew- 
pan  if  more  convenient.  Time,  about 
an  hour  and  a half.  Serve  a puree  of 


green  vegetables  in  a separate  dish,  or 
put  this  under  the  rabbit,  and  send  the 
tomato  puree  to  table  in  a sauce  boat. 

Rabbit  Galantine. — Required : 
rabbits,  forcemeat,  bacon,  &c.,  as  under. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

This  is  a good  dish  for  any  meal,  and 
an  excellentsubstitute  for  F owl  Galan- 
tine ; it  is,  of  course,  much  cheaper. 
Two  rabbits  are  wanted;  one  should  be 
large  and  the  other  small.  Bone  both  ; 
they  should  be  plump.  Lay  the  large  one 
flat  on  a board ; cut  up  the  other ; mix 
it  with  about  half  its  bulk  of  force- 
meat {see  recipes),  and  spread  it  over 
the  other  ; or  make  a roll  of  it.  Sew 
up  in  a roll,  or  the  original  shape  may 
be  restored  ; if  the  first  method  be 
followed,  draw  the  legs  in  to  the  body. 
Tie  a few  slices  of  bacon  round,  and 
sew  up  in  a clean  cloth,  then  follow 
the  directions  given  for  galantines'  of 
Fowls,  garnishing  according  to  taste 
and  requirements. 

Another  way. — If  only  one  rabbit 
be  procurable,  use  veal  for  the  filling, 
or  young,  tender  pork ; or  increase  the 
forcemeat ; unless  well  filled,  it  is  not 
worth  the  trouble. 

Rabbit,  Hashed.— Required : 

cooked  rabbit,  sausages,  bacon,  vege- 
tables, gravy,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
variable. 

Take  the  remains  of  a rabbit  that 
has  been  boiled,  and  some  bacon  or 
pickled  pork,  together  with  any  sauce 
that  may  have  been  served  with 
it.  Slice  the  rabbit  and  bacon,  a 
fourth  of  the  latter  will  be  enough, 
and  heat  them  in  the  sauce ; or  if 
none  is  at  hand,  a little  can  be  made, 
or  some  white  stock  can  be  flavoured 
and  thickened  for  the  purpose.  Sup- 
posing half  a pound  of  rabbit  to  be 
used,  take  the  same  weight  of  pork 
sausages ; twist  them  up  to  make  each 
into  two  ; boil  them,  or,  better  still, 
steam  them.  Serve  the  hash  on  a hot 
dish,  with  the  sausages  round,  together 
with  little  potato  balls  or  cakes.  Hard- 
boiled  eggs  are  sometimes  used. 

Another  way. — Mince  the  bacon  or 
pork,  instead  of  slicing  it,  and  re- 
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warm  it  between  two  plates  ; put  it  in 
little  piles  round  the  rabbit,  omitting 
the  sausages.  Rabbit  may  also  be 
hashed  or  minced  in  the  same  way  as 
veal  {see  recipes  under  Pori.TUY  also). 
For  a brown  hash,  use  rabbit  gravj-, 
or  make  some  piquant  sauce  ; re-heat 
the  meat,  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
croutons,  or  put  a border  of  cooked 
vegetables  round.  A bit  of  jelly  im- 
proves the  gravy ; a pint  will  be 
wanted  for  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  rabbit.  Put  fried  force- 
meat balls  about  the  dish  if  liked. 
Stew  down  the  bones  for  the  gravy. 
{See  recipes  under  Hake  and  other 
sorts  of  game  for  superior  dishes  of 
this  description.) 

Rabbit,  Liver  of.— With  refer- 
ence to  the  livers  of  rabbits,  a writer 
says  that  “as  a rule,  domestic  rabbits, 
and  particularly  those  from  Ostend, 
abound  in  internal  parasites.  Wild 
rabbits  are  not  so  abundantly  pestered, 
yet  scarcely  one  out  of  every  hundi-ed 
is  free  from  worms  in  or  about  the 
region  of  the  liver.  These  resemble 
little  bags  of  white  of  egg,  each  with 
a denser,  opaque,  milk-white  spot 
upon  it,  altogether  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  seed.  In  fact,  these  little  blebs 
of  albumen  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
th  in  undeveloped  tape-worms,  waiting 
to  be  swallowed  by  some  other  warm- 
blooded animal,  to  grow  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  latter  into  the  active 
agents  of  wasting  disease ; and  their 
presence  within  the  human  economy 
cannot  be  pictured  with  any  feeling 
short  of  abhorrence.”  These  remiirks 
may  enforce  the  necessity  of  examin- 
ing all  liver  before  using  it,  and  of 
throwing  it  away  if  it  looks  the  least 
suspicious.  To  submit  it  to  the  action 
of  fast-boiling  water  for  a minute  or 
two,  though  not  always  needful,  is 
certainly  a wise  precaution,  and  should 
be  remembered  when  to  be  used  in 
forcemeat,  &c. 

R?,bbit  Pate.  — Required  : a 

boned  rabbit,  four  ounces  each  of  raw 
fat  pork  and  lean  veal,  two  ounces  of 
cooked  ham,  a bay  leaf,  a shalot,  a 


teaspoonful  of  parsley,  fresh,  half  as 
much  of  powdered  thyme,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper, 
a pinch  each  of  grated  nutmeg, 
cayenne,  and  cloves,  a glass  of  sherry, 
and  a few  slices  of  fat  bacon.  Cost, 
about  3s.  4d. 

Line  a jar  with  the  bacon ; powder  the 
baj'  leaf,  chop  the  shalot ; make  all  into 
a compact  mass,  just  as  directed  for 
Terrine  of  Grouse.  Fill  the  jar,  and 
put  more  bacon  on  the  top.  Cook  in  a 
water  bath  for  two  hours  and  a half, 
and  serve  cold,  with  a ganiish  of  salad 
or  parsley.  This  is  a good  breakfast 
dish ; it  also  makes  very  nice  sand- 
wiches. It  is  for  immediate  use 
only. 

Rabbit.Roasted.— *S(;ethe  recipe 
for  Rarbit,  Baked,  and  prepare  it 
similarly,  or  fill  it  with  chestnut  force- 
meat. Baste  often,  and  cover  with 
bacon,  unless  the  rabbit  be  larded, 
which  is  a great  improvement.  If 
liked,  it  may  be  roasted  minus  any 
stuffing ; a good  piquant  sauce  is  then 
suitably  served  with  it,  and  there 
should  be  plenty  of  garnish,  in  the 
shape  of  herb  or  sausage  meat  cakes. 
Time,  an  hour  for  a good  rabbit.  For 
better  recipes,  see  Hake,  Roasted.  If 
tenderness  is  doubtful,  parti}'  cook  by 
stewing,  steaming,  or  boiling  first. 
(See  Rabbit,  to  Truss.) 

Rabbit,  Spanish  way  of 
Cooking. — Required  ; rabbit,  onions, 
bacon,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about 
2s.  3d.  to  2s.  fid. 

A stewpan  or  earthenware  pipkin  is 
taken,  having  a tightly-fitting  cover, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a couple  of 
rabbits  when  cut  up  into  small  pieces ; 
also  four  moderate- sized  Spanish  onions 
in  thin  slices.  A layer  of  sliced  onion 
and  bacon  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  pan ; then  a layer  of  the  pieces  of 
rabbit  previously  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  whatever  other  seasoning 
may  be  desired.  This  is  covered  with  a 
second  layer  of  onion,  then  rabbit,  and 
so  on  alternately,  until  the  whole  of 
the  rahbit  is  used  up.  A few  thin 
slices  of  bacon  or  ham  are  put  over 
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the  last  layer  of  rabbit,  and  all  the 
remaining  pieces  of  onion  are  placed 
on  the  top.  The  cover  is  then  put  on, 
and  the  whole  stewed  at  a moderate 
heat  for  three  hours.  A slack  oven,  a 
hot  plate,  or  a water  hath  answers 
admirably.  Almost  needless  to  say, 
that,  as  no  water  is  added,  the  jar 
must  not  be  subject  to  fierce,  dry  heat, 
whether  on  a stove  or  in  an  oven. 
When  turned  out,  if  nicely  cooked,  it 
will  be  found  a tender,  succulent, 
grav3'-teeming  dish ; differing  from  the 
dry,  stringy,  and  insipid  dishes  of 
rabbit  often  served.  English  onions 
answer  very  well,  if  scalded ; and  if 
a slightly  thickened  grav j'  is  preferred, 
a dessertspoonful  of  flour  may  be  added 
to  the  seasoning  which  is  rubbed  over 
the  rabbit.  A dish  similar  to  this, 
and  liked  better  sometimes,  is  made 
by  adding  to  the  rabbit,  twenty  minutes 
or  so  before  removing  it  from  the  jar, 
about  half  a pint  of  White  Sauce  made 
with  milk.  The  liquid  from  the 
rabbit  is  added  to  it  gradually,  and 
the  whole  boUed  up ; and  those  who 
favour  cheese  dishes  will  appreciate  a 
rabbit  to  which  half  a pint  of  Cheese 
Sauce  is  added  in  the  same  way. 

Another  change  may  be  effected  by 
using  some  celery  in  place  of  half  the 
onions. 

Rabbit,  Stewed,  Brown. — 

Eequired  : a rabbit,  an  onion,  a few 
celery  stalks,  stock,  thickening  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to 
2s.  3d. 

This  is  a plain  dish.  Wash  and  diy 
and  cut  up  the  rabbit,  dividing  the  legs 
if  large,  then  brown  the  joints  in  a 
little  hot  fat ; this  makes  the  dish  more 
savoury,  though  it  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Add  any  plain  stock,  such  as  No. 
1 or  2,  or  the  liquor  from  boiled  meat, 
and  the  vegetables  cut  up ; a little  carrot 
may  be  used,  and  the  onion  can  be  fried 
if  approved.  A bunch  of  herbs,  and 
some  peppercorns  with  a clove  or  two 
should  he  added.  Cook  very  slowly 
for  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  rabbit.  Thicken 
with  browned  flour,  and  add  a little 


colouring,  or  if  additional  flavour  be 
imparted  by  means  of  store  sauce  or 
ketchup,  the  colouring  will  not  be 
required.  A little  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar,  either  of  the  flavoured  kinds, 
adds  to  the  flavour  and  increases  the 
tenderness.  There  should  be  a good 
supply  of  gravjq  and  the  vegetables 
may  be  served  or  removed  with  the 
herbs  and  spices.  A little  bacon  or 
pickled  pork  may  be  cooked  separately 
and  served  on  another  dish,  or  a few 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon  may  be  fried 
and  put  round  the  rabbit.  Eemember 
to  remove  the  neck,  &c.,  before  the 
other  joints  ; or  put  the  thin  joints  in 
after  the  others.  If  all  go  in  together 
they  will  not  be  evenly  cooked. 

Various adjunctsmay  be  used  ; mush- 
rooms are  an  excellent  addition,  so  are 
tomatoes,  and  either  may  be  cooked 
with  the  rabbit  or  separatelj’’  and  used 
as  garnish.  Savoury  preparations  of 
rice,  &c.,  may  be  put  round  the  rabbit, 
and  sausages  are  often  served.  For 
richer  stews  the  recipes  under  Hare 
should  be  followed,  and  many  hints 
may  be  gathered  by  reference  to  stews 
of  poultry  and  meats,  both  for  plain 
and  rich  dishes. 

Rabbit,  Stewed,  a la  Fran- 
9aise.  — Eequired  : a nice  young 
rabbit,  two  ounces  each  of  bacon, 
butter,  and  lean  ham  ; a pint  of  stock. 
No.  1 or  2 (or  for  a better  dish.  No.  4), 
half  a pound  of  small  onions,  a sprig 
each  of  thyme,  parsley,  marjoram, 
and  a bay  leaf ; a glass  of  light  wine, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  French  vinegar ; 
roux  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  2s.  4d. 

Wash,  dry,  and  joint  the  rabbit ; put 
it  in  a stewpan,  wuth  the  onions 
in  slices,  the  butter,  first  melted,  the 
bacon  in  dice,  and  herbs,  tied  together. 
Cook  until  brown,  turning  and  shaking- 
now  and  again,  then  add  the  ham  in 
strips,  the  stock,  wine,  vinegar,  and 
some  white  peppercorns  and  a clove 
or  two  ; no  salt  until  it  is  nearly  done. 
Cover,  and  leave  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  two  hours  ; the  age  of  the 
rabbit  affects  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired ; stir  a time  or  two,  and  when 
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tender  thicken  with  a .spoonful  of  roux, 
and  add  more  stock  if  plenty  of  gravy 
is  wanted ; keep  the  rabbit  hot ; it 
should  be  dished  on  a round  of  bread, 
fried  or  toasted  ; then  pass  the  gravy, 
onions,  and  liver  tlirough  a sieve ; 
remove  the  spices,  re-heat,  and  pour 
over  the  rabbit. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  rabbit,  much 
longer  time  must  bo  allowed,  it  may 
be  steamed  for  a short  time  before 
cooking,  and  will  bo  more  likely  to 
turn  out  tender  if  the  preliminary 
browning  be  omitted,  although  the 
stew  will  be  less  appetising.  This  is 
a ver}-  good  dish. 

Rabbit,  Stewed,  White.— For 

a white  stew  or  fricassee,  sec  the  I.vde.x 
for  dishes  of  veal,  fowl,  &c. 

Rabbit,  Tinned.  — These  are 
amongst  the  best  of  the  many  excellent 
tinned  meats,  and  their  cheapness  is 
no  small  point  in  their  favour.  They 
are  thoroughly  cooked,  the  meat  easily 
falls  from  the  bones,  and  may  be  used 
in  minces,  &c.,  and  for  potted  meats. 
Eaten  cold,  just  as  they  are  turned 
from  the  tins,  with  a nice  salad, 
they  are  very  appetising.  They 
may  be  converted  into  curries, 
fricassees,  and  all  like  dishes,  at  little 
;ost  and  trouble,  or  re-heated,  and 
served  with  any  sauce  such  as  would 
accompany  a freshly-boiled  rabbit. 
For  jjies  they  are  very  good  {see 
Pastry);  also  for  many  other  dishes  for 
which  fresh  rabbit  is  employed.  The 
recipe  below  illustrates  the  principle 
which  should  govern  the  re-heating. 

Required  : a tin  of  rabbit,  a pint  of 
onion  sauce,  made  with  milk,  from  six 
to  eight  ounces  of  cooked  ham  or 
bacon,  hot.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Take  the  rabbit  fr  om  the  tin;  separate 
the  pieces  ; cut  up  the  bacon  into  little 
slices,  then  put  alternate  laj'ers  of  all  [ 
in  a jar,  having  sauce  top  and  bottom.  I 
Cover  this,  and  set  it  in  a saucepan  of  j 
boiling  water,  until  the  rabbit  has  ! 
become  heated  ; then  turn  out  on  to 
a hot  dish.  This  is  very  little  more 
trouble  than  it  would  he  to  heat  the 
rabbit,  and  just  pour  the  sauce  over, 


and  garnish  with  the  bacon.  The 
difference  will  be  at  once  apparent 
upon  trial  of  both  methods. 

Rabbit,  to  Truss. — If  not 

already  skinned  and  paunched,  this 
must  be  done  first.  Cut  the  rabbit 
open  and  take  out  the  intestines,  liver, 
lungs,  and  heart.  Leave  the  kidneys. 
Wash  the  liver  and  heart,  and  at  once 
throw  the  rest  away.  Be  careful  in 
removing  the  liver  to  avoid  breaking 
the  gall  bladder,  or  the  flesh  will  be 
made  bitter.  Loosen  the  skin  on 
both  sides,  towards  the  hind  legs,  then 
draw  the  skin  off,  inside  out.  Chop 
the  first  joint  of  the  legs  off.  Go  on 
skinning  the  body  until  the  fore-legs 
(shoulders)  are  reached  ; skin  and  chop 
them  similarly.  Cut  off  the  ears,  and 
peel  round  the  nose,  then  skin  the 
head,  and  take  the  eyes  out  with  the 
point  of  a knife.  Rub  with  salt  any 
parts  where  the  blood  has  clotted, 
then  wash  and  dry  the  rabbit.  It  is 
best  to  leave  it  under  a running  tap 
for  a time ; it  saves  a good  deal  of 
trouble.  If  for  boiling,  thread  a 
needle,  pass  it  through  the  end  of  a 
hind  leg,  pushed  forward,  then  through 
the  end  of  the  forc-leg,  drawn  back- 
ward ; pass  it  through  the  body,  and 
secure  the  other  legs  in  the  same 
way.  Bring  the  needle  through  again 
to  the  starting  point,  and  pass  it 
through  the  jaws,  after  twisting  the 
neck,  so  that  the  animal  is,  so  to  speak, 
looking  backwards.  Tie  the  two  ends 
firmly.  When  done,  the  string  is 
readily  withdrawn.  Skewers  are  al- 
ways better  dispensed  with  in  trussing 
for  boiling. 

If  for  baking  or  roasting,  proceed 
in  the  same  way,  but  fasten  the  head 
by  means  of  a skewer  passed  through 
the  shoulders  and  neck  ; or  by  skewer- 
ing through  the  mouth.  The  head 
must  be  kept  upright.  A roa.sted 
rabbit  looks  nicer  if  the  ears  be  left 
on  {see  Roast  Hare).  A slit  should 
be  made  in  each  thigh,  close  to  the 
body,  about  an  inch  long,  that  the 
legs  may  be  more  easily  turned,  and 
fastened  close  to  the  body;  and  in 
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the  case  of  a boiled  rabbit  this  way 
is  sometimes  preferred.  After  the 
cuts  are  made,  the  tail  end  should 
have  an  almost  V-shaped  appearance. 
Not  only  does  this  give  the  rabbit 
a neater  appearance,  but  it  facilitates 
the  cooking. 

Rook.— ^The  meat  of  the  rook  is 
rather  dry  and  coarse,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  some  there  is  a resemblance 
between  the  flavour  of  the  young  rook 
and  the  pigeon.  Perhaps  rook  pie  is 
the  best  dish  that  can  be  made  fi-om 
the  birds  {see  Pastky)  ; but  rooks  can 
be  mixed  with  other  birds  if  cut  up  for 
a stew,  or  other  dish,  with  plenty  of 
gravy. 

jVote. — See  Eook  Pie  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  birds. 

Rxiffs  and  Reeves.— These  little 
birds,  of  which  the  ruff  is  the  male 
and  the  reeve  is  the  female,  take  their 
name  from  the  long  feathers  which 
stand  round  the  neck  of  the  male  bird. 
Ruffs  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are 
caught  in  traps,  and  when  fattened  on 
meal  and  milk  are  esteemed  a great 
delicac3^  They  should  not  be  drawn, 
and  should  be  trussed  like  woodcock. 
To  prepare  them,  run  a small  skewer 
through  the  thighs  and  pinions,  lay 
over  the  bodies  of  the  birds  a slice  of 
fat  bacon  and  a vine  leaf,  run  them 
on  a skewer,  and  put  them  down 
before  a clear  fire.  Baste  well  with 
butter,  and  put  a slice  of  toast  in  the 
tin  under  the  birds  to  receive  the 
drippings  from  the  trail.  When  done 
enough,  dish  them  on  the  same  toast 
with  a little  brown  gravy  round  them, 
and  more  in  a tureen.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  watercress,  and  send  bread 
sauce  or  melted  butter  flavoured  with 
lemon  to  table.  They  will  take  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Snipe. — The  snipe  is  a migratory 
bird.  Like  woodcock,  snipes,  after 
being  plucked  and  singed,  and  the 
head  skinned,  are  not  emptied,  but  are 
roasted  with  ever3'thing  in  them  as 
they  succumbed  to  fate.  The  thigh  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other 


part.  The3'  are  most  abundant  and 
fattest  in  frosty  weather.  They  fre- 
quent marshy  meadows,  and,  during 
frost,  the  edges  of  rushy  hills,  and 
feed  on  worms  and  insects.  The 
snipe  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
woodcock.  Mr.  Galton  advises  that 
when  rank  birds  are  shot,  the3^  should 
be  skinned,  not  plucked,  as  much  of 
the  rankness  lies  in  the  skin  : if  un- 
skinned, the3’  should  be  buried  for 
some  hours,  because  the  earth  absoibs 
thc^  oil  that  makes  them  rank.  The 
breast  and  wings  are  the  least  objec- 
tionable parts,  and.  if  there  is  abun- 
dance of  food,  should  alone  be  cooked. 

If  old,  tbe  feet  will  be  thick  and 
hard ; when  these  are  soft  and  tender, 
the  birds  are  3'oung  and  freshly  killed. 
When  the  throats  are  muddy,  and  the 
bills  ver3'  moist,  they  have  been  too 
long  killed.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
per  brace,  but  variable. 

Snipe,  Curried.— “ The  snipe 
should  be  plucked  and  cut  through, 
not  drawn,  since  the  entrails  afford  a 
most  delicious  morsel.  It  may  be 
considered  a sacrifice  to  curry  snipe, 
but  one  trial  would  at  once  abolish  all 
fuch  scruples,  for  a more  delectable 
dish  upon  the  tables  of  the  opulent  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover.”  The 
snipe  is  worth3^  of  the  best  curry 
sauce  that  can  be  concocted,  the  nicest 
grav3''  or  stock  being  used  for  its 
foundation  ; and  not  a moment  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  the  cooking 
should  it  remain  on  the  fire ; neither 
should  the  pan  be  uncovered,  or  the 
aroma  and  flavour  will  suffer. 

Snipe  and  other  game  can  be  re- 
heated in  curry  sauce,  but  tbe  dish 
will  not  be  so  good  as  one  from  fresh 
birds.  In  making  the  sauce,  the 
worst  parts  of  the  birds  should  be 
stewed  for  stock  ; that  and  some  good 
brown  sauce,  or  game  gravy,  may  form 
the  foundation  ; or  brown  stock  No.  5 
makes  a good  basis  for  these  curries. 
Should  a little  fumet  of  game  be  in 
the  larder  it  will  greatly  improve  the 
curry.  Plenty  of  rice  should  be  served 
with  it. 
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Snipes,  Roasted. —riuck  the 
birds  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  tear 
the  tender  skin,  and  singe  and  truss 
without  drawing  them  (see  Snipes,  to 
Truss).  Put  them  to  a clear  lire,  and 
baste  frequently  with  butter  or  drip- 
ping. When  they  have  been  down 
five  minutes,  put  under  them  slices  of 
the  crumb  of  bread  toasted  and  buttered 
on  both  sides.  This  toast  is  intended 
to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  trail, 
and  is  considered  bj'  epicures  a greater 
delicacy  than  the  bird  itself.  A slice 
should  be  allowed  for  each  snipe. 
After  the  toast  is  put  under  the  birds, 
a dish  should  be  held  under  them 
when  they  are  basted.  When  they 
are  done  enough,  flour  and  brown 
them.  Take  them  up,  dish  them  with 
a slice  of  toast  under  each,  and  serve 
without  any  sauce  in  the  dish  with 
them.  If  liked,  a slice  of  lemon  may 
accompany  the  birds,  or  a little  plain 
melted  butter  may  be  sent  to  table  in 
a tureen.  Snipes  should  be  served 
very  hot,  or  they  will  be  comparatively 
worthless.  They  should  not  be  over- 
roasted. The  thigh  is  considered  the 
best  part.  Time,  about  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes ; or  twelve  to 
eighteen  minutes  if  liked  much  under- 
done. The  snipes  are  all  the  better 
if  barded. 

Snipes,  Roasted  (another  way). 
— Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the  snipes, 
remove  the  gizzards,  and  carefully  j>re- 
serve  the  trails.  Truss  the  birds,  cover 
them  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  and 
tie  these  on  securel}'  with  twine.  Put 
them  down  before  a clear  fire.  Take 
a slice  of  the  crumb  of  bread  for  each 
bird,  and  toast  and  butter  it  on  both 
sides.  Chop  the  trail,  spread  it  on 
the  toast,  and  put  the  slices  in  a brisk 
oven.  Take  the  birds  up,  and  dish 
them  on  the  slices  of  toast  in  a hot 
dish. 

Snipes,  Superlative.  — Ee- 

quired  : snipe,  forcemeat,  puree,  sauce, 
and  a garnish  as  below.  Cost,  from 
6s.  or  7s.  upwards. 

Partly  roast  two  or  three  birds  ; take 
them  down,  and  split  them  down  the 


back.  Have  some  game  forcemeat 
ready — liver  forcemeat  is  best  for 
this  ; make  a ring  of  it  on  a dish ; 
and  spread  the  snipe  on  the  cut  sides 
with  some  of  the  same  forcemeat. 
Lay  them  in  the  ring,  and  make  them 
high  in  the  centre.  Spread  a game 
puree  over  the  top,  and  finish  the 
cooking  in  a hot  oven.  The  dish  should 
be  covered.  Then  pour  awaj'  any  fat 
from  the  forcemeat,  and  dredge  fried 
crumbs  over  the  top ; garnish  with 
croutons,  and  mushrooms  or  truffles ; 
serve  a truffle  puree  separately,  or  a 
good  truffle  sauce. 

Snipes,  to  Truss. — Follow  the 
directions  given  for  Woodcock  ; or 
truss  them  by  cutting  the  first  joints  of 
the  wings  off,  and  pressing  the  legs  to 
the  body,  then  passing  the  bill  of  the 
bird  through  the  legs  and  body.  This 
method  has  almost  supplanted  the  other 
one  referred  to,  as  it  facilitates  the 
carving. 

Teal. — The  flesh  of  this  beautiful 
and  delicate  little  waterfowl  is  highly 
prized.  It  is  thought  to  be  better  in 
flavour  in  frosty  weather,  though  it  is 
to  be  had  from  September  to  February. 
It  can  be  cooked  like  wild  duck,  though 
less  time  will  be  requii’ed.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.,  but  is  uncertain. 

Teal,  Pilleted.— This  is  a nice 
dish.  The  birds  are  half  roasted,  then 
taken  down,  cut  into  fillets  from  the 
breasts  and  legs,  and  stewed  for  ten 
minutes  in  brown  gi'avy  or  sauce,  well- 
flavoured  with  port  or  claret,  and  a 
little  lemon  or  orange  juice.  With 
this  some  mushroom  sauce  should  also 
be  sent  to  table.  The  gravy  should  be 
poured  over  the  birds.  Make  stock  of 
the  rest  not  used  for  the  di.sh.  If  for 
an  entree,  garnish  with  orange  salad 
and  watercress,  or  with  glazed  mush- 
rooms and  croutons.  The  fillets  should 
be  in  a pyramid. 

For  a more  economical  dish,  joint 
the  birds  when  half  done,  having  boned 
them  to  commence  with,  then  ciit  the 
joints  into  even  sizes.  Cost,  for  a dish 
of  thi-ee  birds,  about  6s.  to  7s.  on  an 
average. 
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Turkey. — The  turkey  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  usually  commands  a high 
figure,  especially  at  Christmas,  when 
most  extravagant  prices  are  often  de- 
manded and  obtained  for  large,  well- 
fed  birds.  Turkeys  are  at  their  best  in 
December  and  January.  If  the  weather 
is  suitable,  they  should  be  hung  fuUv  a 
week  before  being  dressed.  In 
very  cold  weather,  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  frozen 
in  hanging,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
they  should  be  brought  into  a 
warm  place  for  some  hours  before 
being  cooked,  or  they  will  be 
spoilt.  Brillat  Savarin  says  : — 

“ The  turkey  is  the  largest,  and 
if  not  the  most  delicate,  at  least 
the  most  savoury  of  domestic 
poultry.  It  enjoys  the  singular 
advantage  of  assembling  round  it  every 
class  of  society.  When  our  farmers 
and  wine-growers  regale  themselves  on 
a winter’s  evening,  what  do  we  see 
roasting  before  the  kitchen  fire,  close  to 
which  the  white-clothed  table  is  set? 
A turkey.  When  the  useful  trades- 
man or  the  hard-worked  artist  invites 
a few  friends  to  an  occasional  treat, 
what  dish  is  he  expected  to  set  before 
them  ? A nice  roast  turkey  stuffed 
with  sausage  meat  and  Lyons  chest- 
nuts. And  in  om-  highest  gastronomical 
society,  when  politics  are  obliged  to 
give  way  to  dissertations  on  matters  of 
taste,  what  is  desired,  what  is  awaited, 
what  is  looked  out  for  at  the  second 
course?  A truffled  turkey. ” 

Hen  turkeys  are  considered  the  best, 
especially  for  boiling  ; one  of  moderate 
size  is  preferable  to  a large  one  for  this 
mode  of  dressing.  In  young  birds  of 
both  sexes  the  skin  is  soft  and  even  ; 
in  old  ones  it  is  coarse,  hard,  and 
wrinkled.  While  hanging,  the  bird 
should  be  watched ; if  kept  too  long 
the  head  will  become  discoloured,  and 
a greenish  mark  will  be  seen  up  the 
neck.  The  legs  should  look  smooth ; 
and  in  a cock  turkey  the  length  of  the 
spur  indicates  age;  a long  spur,  with 
rough,  pale  legs,  are  certain  signs  that 
the  best  days  are  over  from  a culinary 
point  of  view.  Cost,  about  7s.  to  21s. 


on  an  average,  or  from  Is.  per  pound 
upwards. 

For  other  dishes  of  turkey  foUow  the 
recipes  given  for  Fowl. 

Turkey,  Carving  of.  — The 

breast  of  a turkey  is  so  large,  that 
slices  taken  neatly  from  it  and  from 


Fio.  103.— Turkey,  Roast,  to  Carve. 

the  wings  generally  suffice  for  all  the 
company.  They  should  be  taken  from 
each  side  alternately,  beginning  close 
to  the  wings,  and  a little  forcemeat 
and  a small  portion  of  liver  should  be 
served  to  each  guest.  When  it  is 
necessary  for  the  legs  to  be  used,  thej' 
should  be  separated  from  the  bod}’- 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  cut  in  slices  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they,  with  the  gizzard,  will  make  an 
excellent  devil.  The  dotted  lines 
in  the  illustration  show  clearly  the 
method,  and  render  further  explanation 
unnecessary. 

Turkey,  Drawing.— Lay  the 

bird  on  its  breast,  push  back  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  and  cut  the  neck  itself  off 
close  to  the  body,  but  leave  the  skin 
long  that  it  may  be  securely  turned 
over.  Eemove  the  windpipe  and 
loosen  the  inside  of  the  throat  with  the 
finger.  Slake  an  incision  under  the 
tail  an  inch  and  a half  long,  with  the 
fingers  remove  the  crop  and  the  intes- 
tines, and  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  break  the  gall-bladder,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  liver,  nor  to  let  any  of 
the  gall  touch  the  bird,  as  it  will  impart 
a bitter  taste  which  cannot  afterwards 
be  removed.  Wash  the  inside  with  a 
soft  rag,  pour  water  through  it,  and 
dry  it  carefully. 
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Turkey  zb  la  Brockleigh  (a 

cold  dish). — Required  : abone.d  turkey 
of  moderate  size,  forcemeat  as  below, 
aspic,  brown  and  white  sauces,  a tin  of 
macedoines,  salad,  sliced  tongue,  que- 
nelles, &c. , as  undermentioned.  Cost, 
from  15s.  to  18s.  on  an  average,  but 
may  cost  20s. 

A pound  of  ham,  fat  and  lean  mixed, 
half  a pound  of  cooked  tongue,  half  a 
pound  of  truffled  .sausage  meat,  the  same 
of  button  mushrooms,  salt  and  pepper, 
some  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a little  nut- 
meg and  cayenne  are  to  be  blended  and 
passed  through  a mincer,  then  mixed 
with  a few  sliced  truffles,  and  bound 
with  raw  yolksof  eggs.  This  is  to  be  put 
in  the  bird,  which  should  be  trussed  into 
its  original  shape.  The  birdisthen  to  be 
nicely  braised,  {.'^ee  page  -161.)  When 
done  let  it  cool,  then  mask  it  with  white 
chaudfroid,  and  when  that  is  cold  with 
brown  chaudfroid.  8ome  rings  or  stars 
of  truffles  and  cooked  white  of  egg  are 
to  be  laid  on  to  form  a pattern,  together 
with  pickh^d  gherkins  and  savoury 
custard,  cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Then 
pour  pale  aspic  over  to  set  the  garnish. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  some  little 
moulds  of  macedoines  in  aspic.  {See 
Gaknishes.)  Here  and  there  lay  some 
slices  of  tongue,  cut  with  a crimped 
cutter,  and  the  quenelles,  and  little 
piles  of  salad  of  various  colours. 

This  is  a good  dish  for  any  festive 
occasion.  Time,  about  three  to  four 
hours.  In  estimating  it,  remember  that 
the  stuffing  alone  weighs  about  three 
pounds.  The  bones  should  be  braised 
with  the  turkey,  then  added  to  the 
stock-pot ; or  the  liquor  from  the  braise 
may  be  made  into  very  delicious  soup, 
gravy,  or  sauce  ; the  bones  being  sim- 
mered in  it  until  the  g.oodness  is  ex- 
tracted. Dishes  of  this  kind  are  need- 
lessly increased  in  cost,  unless  full 
benefit  in  some  way  is  obtained  from 
the  residue. 

Turkey  a la  Chipolata.  — 

Roast  a turkey,  and  let  it  become 
nicely  browned  ; glaze  it  if  necessary  ; 
decorate  with  chipolata  garnish  (see 
Garnishes),  and  send  nice  sauce  to 


table  : a good  brown  sauce  is  suitable  •, 
or  make  gravy  from  stock  No.  16  or  17, 
thickening  with  roux  and  glaze.  The 
bird  may  be  stuffed  with  pork  sausage 
meat,  or  with  good  veal  forcemeat. 
Cost,  variable. 

Turkey,  Baked,  American.— 

Rc(iuircd : a young  turkey,  oysters, 
cream,  seasoning,  gravy,  sauce,  wine, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  8s.  to  12s., 
according  to  size  and  season. 

The  oysters  are  to  be  bearded  and 
dipped  in  cream,  then  in  a mixture  of 
cracker  crumbs,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and 
cayenne.  Put  a lump  of  butter  in  the 
bird,  and  pack  the  oysters  in  well,  then 
truss,  and  give  the  bird  a good  shape. 
Roast  or  bake  withfrequent  basting,aud 
while  it  is  cooking  make  a gravy  from 
the  giblets  and  oyster  liquor ; it  can 
be  made  white  by  adding  milk  or 
cream,  and  a little  flour  and  butter  or 
white  roux ; or  if  liked  brown,  use 
brown  thickening,  and  a glass  of  sherrj' 
or  other  wine.  Send  a dish  of  cran- 
berry siiuce  to  table  if  convenient. 
The  bird  is  to  be  wrapped  in  buttered 
paper,  and  requires  careful  cooking, 
and  only  one  that  will  be  sure  to  be 
tender  should  be  chosen,  as  it  is  not 
desirable  to  cook  the  oysters  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

A>iother  way. — Stuff  the  bird,  both 
breast  and  body,  with  a good  oyster 
forcemeat,  and  cook  by  roasting  or 
baking.  When  done,  dredge  with 
fried  crumbs.  Make  a gravy  from  the 
giblets,  and  add  some  oysters  and  the 
liquor,  with  roux  to  thicken,  and  a 
glass  of  wine  with  a dash  of  anchovy 
essence.  Fried  oysters  should  he  used 
to  garni.sh.  A fine  fowl  maj’  be  cooked 
in  either  of  the  above  ways. 

Turkey,  Baked,  Italian  B>e- 

cipe. — Required:  a turkey,  a glass 
of  Marsala,  some  Fi-ench  plums,  bacon, 
chestnuts,  sausages,  butter,  seasoning, 
kc..  Cost,about 2s.,exclusiveof thebird. 

Cut  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
sausages  in  pieces ; stone  the  French 
plums — two  or  three  ounees  only  : cut 
them  up,  put  them  in  a p.an  with  some 
butter,  add  the  chopped  liver  of  the 
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bird,  and  a couple  of  dozen  chestnuts 
that  have  been  boiled  and  peeled.  Fry 
altogether  for  a few  minutes.  Make 
into  a forcemeat  with  the  wine,  and 
fill  the  turkey’s  breast.  Cover  with 
the  bacon,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven 
with  frequent  basting.  A gravy  made 
in  the  pan  is  served  with  this,  and  some 
nicel3'-dressed  macaroni  or  sparghetti 
is  a fitting  adjunct. 

Turkey,  Baked,  Plain 
m/Eethod. — Supposing  the  bird  to  be 
rather  old,  it  is  well  to  steam  it  until 
three-parts  done ; or  if  this  is  not 
i practicable,  to  boil  it  until  the  same 
point  is  reached,  and  leave  it  to  cool  in 
the  liquor.  After  it  has  been  dried 
and  floured,  wrap  it  in  greased  paper, 
and  bake  slowlj’^.  Just  before  serving, 
baste  with  butter,  and  flour  it,  to  froth 
nicely,  and  serve  with  grav)'  and  sau- 
sages, or  with  a chestnut  puree.  B)'- 
this  means  the  bird  will  be  tender  and 
of  good  flavour.  The  trouble  is,  of 
course,  very  slight,  compared  to  that  of 
roasting  a turkey. 

Turkey,  Boiled. — An  old  coup- 
let has  it  that  “ turkey  boiled  is  turkey 
spoiled,”  but  in  this  there  is  more 
rhyme  than  reason.  A boiled  turkey 
is  a very  dainty  dish,  agreeable  to 
those  who  find  a roasted  one  too  rich, 

I and  a pleasant  change  to  those  who, 

! during  Christmas  festivities,  may  tire 
of  roast  turkey.  Choose  a plump  hen 
I bird,  and  truss  it  like  a boiled  fowl. 

I Veal  forcemeat,  or  one  pf  oyster  or 
' chestnuts,  is  often  used.  Bind  it  well 
j that  it  may  retain  its  good  .shape.  Then 
follow  the  directions  given  under 
Poultry.  Skim  xoell.  Take  the  turkey 
up  when  done,  and  drain  it,  then  dish 
it,  and  pour  over  some  white  sauce. 
Some  in  harmony  with  the  stuffing 
should  also  be  sent  to  table  in  a tureen. 
Parsley  or  egg  sauce  is  much  liked  ; so 
is  good  celery  sauce  ; they  are  suitable 
when  veal  forcemeat,  sausage  meat, 
or  plain  herb  farce  is  used.  Good 
mushroom  sauce  or  puree  is  also  excel- 
lent. A small  ham,  boiled  ; a tongue, 
or  a nice  piece  of  bacon,  or  a pig's 
cheek,  is  a suitable  accompaniment: 


and  the  garnish  may  consist  of  lemons 
in  slices,  parsley,  boiled  sausages — 
small  ones  look  nicer  — or  sausage 
cakes.  Bread  sauce  is  old-fashioned, 
but  is  still  first  favourite  with  many  in 
connection  with  this  dish.  Time, 
about  the  same,  weight  for  weight,  as 
fowls.  The  turkey  will  rest  flatter  on 
the  dish  if  the  backbone  be  broken. 
The  necessity  for  breaking  the  breast- 
bone is  a disputed  point.  (See  Goose, 
TO  Truss.) 

Turkey,  Boned. — Turkey  may 
be  boned  without  opening,  or  it  can  be 
cut  down  the  back  first,  just  according 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required. 
If  to  be  served  in  its  original  shape, 
the  first  mode  must  be  followed.  For 
actual  details,  see  du’ections  for  Fowl, 
Boned.  We  would  just  add  a note  of 
warning  with  respect  to  the  breast ; it 
is  easy  enough  to  bone  until  the  part  is 
reached  just  where  the  breast- bone  is 
most  prom.inent ; there  the  difficulty 
consists  in  removing  the  flesh  without 
tearing  the  skin,  and  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  leave  a bit  of  this  bone  in  the 
meat,  as  it  can  be  better  removed  after- 
wards. Then,  as  to  the  wings  : if  the 
turkey  be  small,  leave  the  bones,  ex- 
cept the  chief  bone  ; but  if  large,  leave 
only  the  third,  thin  bone.  As  to  the 
legs  : the  thigh  bone  and  leg  bone, 
half-way  down  the  drumstick  bone, 
should  be  sawn  off ; the  rest  may  be 
left,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  bird  in 
shape  after  filling  and  trussing. 

Supposing  the  turkey  is  to  be  filled 
with  a tongue,  that  must  be  boiled  and 
nicely  trimmed  first,  then  placed  so 
that  the  bend  of  the  tongue  comes  under 
the  prominent  part  of  the  breast.  The 
vacant  places  are  then  filled  with  force- 
meat, and  it  is  necessary  that  no  hollows 
are  left,  or  the  skin  of  the  turkey  is 
more  likely  to  burst  in  the  cooking. 

Turkey,  Braised.— An  old  bird 
will  not  be  so  good  as  a j’oung  one,  but 
it  will  be  better  braised  than  roasted. 
Pluck  the  turkey,  and  prepare  it  by 
trussing  as  for  boiling.  Put  some 
slices  of  bacon  on  the  breast,  and  lay 
the  bird  in  a braising  pan,  on  a bed  of 
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sliced  vegetables,  with  a few  strips  of 
fat  ham,  and  the  giblets,  cleaned,  and 
cut  up ; add  a few  cloves  and  pepper- 
corns, and  a good  bunch  of  herbs.  Put 
in  a glass  of  sherry,  and  lay  a sheet  of 
buttered  paper  over.  Cover,  and  leave 
for  nearly  half  an  hour  ; the  pan  must 
be  oft(m  shaken.  Then  put  in  stock  to 
halt  cover  the  turkey.  'Phis  can  be 
No.  3,  or  for  a better  dish  No.  9.  Cook 
for  two  or  three,  to  four  or  five  hours  ; 
the  size  and  age  of  the  bird  will  serve 
as  a guide.  When  done,  glaze  the 
breast,  after  taking  the  bacon  off,  and 
finish  off  in  the  usual  way.  If  cinders 
have  been  used  (or  if  an  ordinary  stew- 
pan  has  heen  substituted,  and  the  bird 
cook('d  in  a moderate  oven),  it  ought  to 
be  brown  enough ; if  not,  use  a sala- 
mander before  glazing.  Skim  and  re- 
duce the  gravy  and  thicken  it  with 
roux.  It  can  be  poured  off  before 
taking  up  the  bird,  if  the  pan  be 
drawn  back  from  the  fire,  as  it  takes 
some  little  time  to  finish  off.  Pour  a 
little  on  the  dish,  unless  some  garnish 
is  prepared  separately,  then  serve  all  in 
a tureen.  The  giblets  may  be  added 
to  the  stock-pot,  if  not  wanted  for 
another  dish. 

Turkey,  Braised,  Plain. — 

Omit  the  wine,  and  add  to  the  bird  any 
plain  stock,  as  No.  1 or  2,  or  No.  10 
will  do,  if  coloured  and  enriched  with 
a morsel  of  beef  extract.  Proceed  as 
directed  until  the  turkey  is  done,  then 
dish  it — no  glazing  is  required — and 
pass  all  the  gravy  and  vegetables 
through  a sieve ; boil  up, and  season,  and 
put  in  a little  brown  thickening  ; pour 
some  over  the  turkey,  and  serve  the  rest 
separately.  Prepare  some  carrots  and 
onions,  with  celery  if  obtainable,  by 
stewing  or  braising  ; place  these  about 
the  dish,  with  the  giblets  cut  up  small, 
in  little  heaps  between  ; or  the  latter 
will  make  another  dish  ; then  little 
piles  of  cooked  ham,  or  tiny  sausages, 
may  be  substituted. 

Turkey,  Braised,  Served 
Cold.  — If  possible,  let  the  turkey  get 
cool  in  the  liquor  ; it  will  then  be  of 
much  better  flavour,  and  retain  more 


moisture.  It  should  be  wiped  and  put 
on  a clean  dish  for  serving,  and  left 
until  cold  before  the  finishing  touches 
are  given.  It  may  be  coated  with 
white  sauce,  and  treated  like  a boiled 
turkey  ; or  may  be  glazed  and  nicely 
garnished  or  masked  in  any  of  the  ways 
usual  for  roasted  turkey. 

Turkey  Giblets,  Fricasseed. 

— Kc(iuircd  : giblets,  butter,  seasoning, 
stock,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  exclu.sive  of 
gif)lets,  about  8d.  or  9d. 

Take  one  set  of  turkey  giblets  ; these 
consist  of  the  wings,  the  feet,  the  gizzard, 
the  liver,  the  head,  and  the  neck.  Clean 
them  all  carefully,  skin  and  trim  the 
feet,  skin  the  gizzard  and  divide  it  into 
(piarters,  cut  the  neck  into  four  pieces, 
and  the  wings  and  legs  each  into  two 
pieces  ; skin,  split,  and  clean  the  head, 
and  slice  the  liver.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a stewpan  and  put  in  the 
git)lets,  together  with  a small  bimeh  of 
parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  another  of 
basil,  an  onion  .stuck  with  two  cloves, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Fry 
tliese  ingredients  gently  till  they 
are  lightly  browned.  Pour  over  them 
a pint  of  stock,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  done  enough.  Lift  them 
out,  skim,  and  strain  the  gi'avy,  and 
thicken  it  with  a small  quantity  of 
brown  roux.  Put  back  the  giblets  for 
a few  minutes’  further  simmering ; 
arrange  them  neatly  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  grav}’  over.  Any 
sort  of  vegetiibles  may  be  served  with 
this  dish.  Time,  about  two  hours. 
Ordinary  stock,  as  No.  1 or  2,  does  for 
a plain  dish,  but  No.  4 will  make  it 
very  superior.  ^ 

Turkey  Giblets  with  Tur- 
nips and  Onions.  — Required  : 
giblets,  bacon,  gravy,  turnips,  onions, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.,  exclusive  of  giblets. 

Prepare  the  giblets  as  above.  Take  j 
half  a pound  of  streaky  bacon,  and  cut  it 
into  convenient-sized  pieces.  Fry  these 
until  they  are  lightly  browned.  Lift  j 
them  out,  then  put  in  the  giblets,  and  fry  J 
them  lightly.  Pour  gravy  over  them,  I 
and  simmer  gently  as  in  the  last  recipe. 
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Cut  three  or  four  large  turnips  to  the 
shape  of  corks,  and  peel  six  or  eight 
button  onions.  Put  them  into  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes,  drain  and  dry 
them,  fry  them  in  one  ounce  of  butter 
till  they  are  lightly  browned,  and  put 
them  aside.  Skim,  strain,  and  thicken 
the  gravy  in  which  the  giblets  are 
stewed,  and  put  in  with  the  bacon  the 
fried  vegetables  soon  enough  for  them 
to  be  sufficiently  dressed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  meat.  They  will  require 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
according  to  age  and  size.  Arrange 
the  giblets  neatly  in  the  centre  of  a 
hot  dish,  put  the  vegetables  round 
them,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  serve 
very  hot.  The  wings  only  of  turkeys 
are  often  stewed  in  this  way.  Pota- 
toes may  be  served  with  this  dish  ; or 
a border  of  macaroni  or  rice  ; a puree 
of  carrots  is  also  suitable. 

Turkey,  Hashed,  a la  Dela- 
ville.  ^ Kequired  : the  legs  of  a 
turkey,  a puree  as  below,  gravy,  wine, 
rice,  and  crofitons  as  under.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  turkey. 

Skin  and  cut  the  meat  of  the  legs  into 
slices ; put  between  them  some  slices 
of  cooked  forcemeat ; place  in  the  form 
of  a roll,  and  lay  in  a baking  tin  to 
i ust  hold  it ; cover  with  a buttered 
paper  after  moistening  with  stock,  and 
heat  in  the  oven,  over  a tin  of  hot 
water.  For  the  puree,  put  two  ounces 
of  butter,  two  tomatoes,  half  a glass  of 
sherry,  a teaspoonful  of  white  vinegar, 
a chopped  shalot,  and  a pinch  each  of 
salt,  sugar,  and  pepper  into  a sauce- 
pan. Boil  to  a pulp,  sieve,  and  return 
to  the  pan  with  a teaspoonful  of  rice 
flour.  Boil  up,  and  then  beat  in  a 
raw  egg,  yolk  only.  Have  a long 
crouton,  hollowed  in  the  centre  ; put 
the  turkey  roll  on  it,  and  pour  the 
puree  over.  Garnish  with  a few  fancy 
croutons.  Put  some  boiled  rice  on 
both  sides  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
gravy  from  the  turkey  over  ; reduce  it 
well,  only  a little  is  wanted.  Then 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley,  and 
serve  as  an  entree  for  a plain  dinner. 

The  legs  of  a couple  of  fowls  may 


be  served  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
meat  from  the  back  of  a nicely-cooked 
rabbit  is  equally  nice.  {See  recipes 
under  Fowl.) 

Turkey,  Minced.  — Supposing 
the  best  of  the  bird  to  have  been 
eaten,  take  any  flesh  that  may  be 
left,  and  cut  it  in  little  dice.  Any 
that  cannot  be  so  cut  may  be  scraped 
from  the  bones.  If  the  giblets  be  left 
from  the  gravy,  they  will  probably 
yield  further  flavour  by  stewing  them 
in  stock  or  water  with  the  bones.  In 
any  case,  a nice  gravy  must  form  the 
foundation  [see  recipes)  ; the  bits  of 
skin  and  gristle  from  the  meat  will 
help.  If  any  sauce,  as  celery  or 
oyster,  be  left  over,  put  it  in  the 
gravy,  making  a brown  or  ^/hite 
mince,  according  to  the  materials  at 
hand.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  the 
meat  that  was  sciaped  olf,  and  some 
roux ; put  in  the  dice-shaped  pieces, 
and  let  them  heat  through.  Flavour 
with  nice  store  sauce,  ketchup,  or 
herbs.  If  a very  good  mince  be  re- 
quired, a little  wine,  with  a morsel  of 
extract  of  meat  or  glaze  will  be 
wanted.  A little  cooked  ham  or  bacon 
will  improve  it  for  most  tastes.  If 
liked,  pass  all  the  meat  through  a 
mincer.  A hash  maj^  be  made  as 
above,  but  the  meat  is  then  to  be  sliced 
evenly,  both  with  regard  to  size  and 
thickness.  Garnish  the  dish  nicely 
with  croutons,  lemons,  or  little  sau- 
sages. Cost,  variable. 

Turkey,  Potted.— Eequired:  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  raw  turkey, 
ten  ounces  of  cooked,  lean  ham  and  fat 
bacon  mixed,  a teaspoonful  of  fresh 
parsley,  chopped  small,  half  as  much 
thyme,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne,  ground 
mace,  and  powdered  bay  leaf,  pepper 
to  taste,  two  ounces  of  butter,  half  a 
glass  of  white  wine,  a tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a little  strong  white 
stock,  and  some  slices  of  bacon  in 
addition  to  the  above.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Prepare  the  meat  as  directed  for 
Potted  Meat.  Add  the  liquid  in- 
gredients last  ; of  the  stock  made 
from  the  bones,  not  more  than  a 
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f^ill  will  be  wanted.  Line  a buttered 
jar  with  raw  bacon,  all  fat,  and  in 
the  thinnest  possible  slices;  fill  up 
with  the  mixture,  and  finish  off  as 
directed  for  Teuuine  of  Gkouse,  p.  4‘22, 
allowing  about  an  hour  and  a half 
for  the  cooking.  This  is  good  for 
breakfast,  a picnic,  or  other  outdoor 
festivities— fowl  taking  the  place  of 
turkey — or  for  making  a pile  of  sand- 
wiches for  a Christmas  party.  For  a 
very  superior  dish  of  the  sort,  the 
meat  may  be  put  in  the  jar  in 
alternate  layers  with  truftled  sausiige 
meat ; the  latter  layers  half  an  inch, 
and  the  former  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Or  in  place  of  tlie  truffled  sausage 
meat,  j)ork,  veal,  or  beef  can  be  used, 
according  to  the  kind  of  di.sh  required  : 
veal  produces  a delicate  dish  ; pork  or 
beef  is  more  savoury. 

Turkey  Poult,  to  Roast. — 

I'he  turkey  poult  or  young  turkey  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  fully- 
grown  bird,  as  it  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained in  summer  and  autumn,  when 
the  large  turkeys  are  out  of  season. 
The  young  ones  may  be  said  to  be  in 
season  whenever  they  are  large  enough 
to  be  used.  They  may  be  roasted 
in  the  same  way  as  a fully-grown 
bird.  It  is  not  usual  to  fill  them  with 
forcemeat,  though  some  epicures,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  are  partial  to 
them  when  truffled.  Tongue,  bacon, 
or  sausages  are  generally  sent  to  table 
with  them.  Turkey  poults  are  some- 
times trussed  with  the  liead  tucked 
under  the  wing,  and  the  legs  twisted 
under  like  a duck.  Lnlike  the  grown 
bird,  the  feet  maj'  be  left  on,  though 
the  claws  must  be  cut  off.  A turke}- 
poult  should  be  put  down  to  a clear 
fire,  liberally  basted,  and  when  done 
enough  should  be  served  on  a dish 
garnished  with  watercress.  Brown 
gravy  and  bread  sauce  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  it.  A turkey  poult 
braised  is  an  e.xcellent  dish.  If  boiled, 
serve  in  the  same  way  as  a fowl. 
Time,  according  to  size.  To  roast, 
about  an  hour  and  a half ; more  or  less 
as  required. 


Turkey,  Roasted.— There  are 
several  methods  of  prejiaring  a turkey 
for  roasting.  'I’he  bird  may  be  simply 
trussed  like  a fowl,  and  roasted  with- 
out being  stuffed  at  all,  and  will  be 
found  excellent,  the  pure  flavour  of 
the  bird  being  then  presented  un- 
mixed with  any  taste  that  does  not 
belong  to  it.  "When  dressed  in  this 
way  it  should  be  served  on  a dish 
garnished  with  watercress,  and  sent 
to  table  with  grsiv)-.  The  usual  way 
of  ser\-ing  roast  turkey,  however,  is 
to  stuff  it  either  with  veal  forcemeat, 
chestnuts,  or  sausage  meat,  and  to 
send  it  to  table  accompanied  by  a 
string  of  sausages,  bread  sauce,  and 
brown  gravy,  or  chestnut  sauce. 
Pluck,  draw,  singe,  and  truss  the 
turkey.  Tie  a buttered  p.aper  over 
the  breast,  and  hang  the  biid  before 
a clear  fire.  Baste  frequently  whilst 
it  is  being  roasted.  Unless  this  point 
is  attended  to^the  meat  will  be  dry 
and  tasteless.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  bird  is  taken  down,  remove 
the  ijaper,  dredge  a little  flour  over 
the  breast,  and  baste  it  well  with 
butter.  This  will  make  the  froth 
stronger  than  if  dripping  is  used. 
Let  it  brown  brightly.  Gamish  with 
lemon  and  sausages,  or  forcemeat 
balls.  Servo  very  hot.  Time,  for  a 
turkey  of  ten  or  eleven  pounds,  about 
three  hours,  or  rather  less.  For  larger 
or  smaller,  more  or  less  in  proportion, 
not  only  to  weight,  but  age.  A stuffed 
turkey  would  take  longer  than  an 
unstuffed  one,  even  if  both  weighed 
the  same.  This  is  an  important  point 
in  the  cooking  of  poultry  generally. 

Turkey,  Roasted  (No.  2).— 

For  this,  take  two  sorts  of  forcemeat ; 
one  for  the  breast,  and  the  other  for 
the  body.  For  instance,  they  ma)'  be 
of  sausage  meat  and  chestnuts ; or  of 
phiin  herb  forcemeat,  with  either  of 
the  others  named ; or  a good  ham  or 
veal  stuffing,  with  one  of  mushrooms, 
can  be  used.  The  crop  is  stuffed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  body  may  be 
filled  in  the  way  ducks  and  geese  are 
stuffed,  or  a roll  of  the  stuffing  may 
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go  in.  At  one  time,  one  sort  of 
stuffing  was  usual  in  the  breast ; now 
two  or  three  are  sometimes  employed. 
The  idea  is  that  those  who  do  not  care 
for  one,  may  like  the  other — supposing 
two  distinct  kinds,  one  of  a mild 
nature  like  chestnut,  the  other  well 
flavoiired  with  herbs  ; but  the  flavours 
become  more  or  less  blended  in  the 
cooking,  and  the  argument  has  little 
weight.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
elaborate  customs  of  the  day,  and  the 
craving  for  something  new,  gave  rise 
to  the  fashion.  The  recipe  which 
follows  is  a good  one  of  this  kind. 

Turkey,  Roasted  (No.  3).— 

This  is  a very  rich  dish.  A fine  bird 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  breast-bone 
taken  out,  excepting  just  at  the  point. 
Fill  the  body  with  veal  sausage  meat 
mixed  with  oj'sters  (see  recipe  under 
Forcemeats),  and  stuff  the  breast  with 
a creamy  chestnut  forcemeat.  Use 
strings  and  skewers  to  make  the  bird 
a good  shape,  and  cover  it  entirely 
with  greased  paper  ; also  lay  sliced 
bacon  on  the  breast.  When  the  bird 
is  cooked  dish  it,  and  garnish  with 
fried  oysters  and  small  sausages  (made 
from  the  farce  used  for  the  filling). 
Send  good  oyster  sauce  to  table,  or  a 
nice  brown  gravy,  just  as  preferred. 
Brown  sauce  is  also  suitable. 


I 


Turkey,  Rolled.— Required  : a 
turkey,  forcemeat,  bacon,  sauce,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  lb.  inclusive. 

This  may  be  described  as  a simplified 
galantine,  and  many  may  succeed  in 
making  it  who  would  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  bone  a whole  turkey.  Cut  a 
young  turkey  down  the  middle  into  two 
parts,  remove  the  bones  without  injur- 
ing the  skin,  lay  the  pieces  flat  on  the 
table — skin  downwards — and  spread 
over  each  a layer  of  good  forcemeat 
or  sausage  meat  an  inch  thick.  Roll 
them  up  like  a sausage,  cover  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  tie  this  on  with 
twine.  Cook  the  rolls  in  stock  to  half 
cover  them.  Rolled  turkey  may  be 
eaten  hot  or  cold.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot, 
put  the  rolls  on  a hot  dish,  remove  the 
twine,  strain,  and  thicken  the  sauce. 


pour  part  of  it  over  the  meat,  and  send 
the  rest  to  table  in  a tureen.  If 
cold,  it  may  be  j ust  glazed  and  gar- 
nished plainly,  or  it  can  be  finished 
like  a Galantine.  With  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  wings  in  the 
above  recipe,  remove  the  large  bone 
only  (cutting  the  rest  off  at  starting)  ; 
do  the  same  with  the  legs  ; then  draw 
the  rest  inside.  Cutoff  then  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  legs  and  wings 
that  were  removed,  and  put  the  bits 
of  meat  about  amongst  the  forcemeat. 
Should  those  parts  look  unsightly 
when  cooked,  i.e.  where  drawn  in, 
endeavour  to  hide  them  with  the  gar- 
nish. If  by  chance  they  get  torn, 
draw  them  together  with  a needle  and 
thread.  Time,  according  to  size.  The 
cooking  should  be  gentle. 

Turkey,  Stewed. — Required;  a 
young  turkey,  stock,  and  seasoning, 
sausage  meat,  bacon,  butter,  wine, 
sauce  as  below,  and  a vegetable  puree  ; 
celery,  haricots,  kc.  Cost,  about  10s. 

Mix  the  sausage  meat,  about  two 
p)Ounds,  with  a couple  of  shalots  chop- 
ped, a little  nutmeg,  and  a spoonful  or 
two  of  stock  ; this  helps  it  to  cut  firmly 
when  cooked.  Brown  the  bird  in  a 
.stewpan  (that  just  takes  it)  in  the 
butter  and  slice  of  bacon  cut  up  ; add 
a bunch  of  herbs,  some  sliced  vege- 
tables of  the  usual  sort,  a teaspoonful 
of  white  peppercorns,  and  some  liquor 
from  boiled  white  meat  or  poultry  ; a 
calf’s  foot  is  a good  addition,  that  and 
the  liquor  will  make  good  soup  next 
day.  Simmer  slowly  for  two  hours,  or 
more.  A short  time  before  serving, 
take  some  of  the  pot  liquor ; cool  it 
rapidly  b_y  plunging  the  vessel  into 
cold  water  ; put  a pint  and  a half  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a good  spoonful  each  of 
sherry  and  mushroom  catsup,  thicken 
with  brown  roux,  and  add  salt  to 
taste.  Boil  up,  and  pour  some  over 
the  turkey ; serve  the  rest  in  a boat. 
The  giblets  maj>-  be  stewed  with  the 
bird,  and  served  as  a separate  dish,  or 
left  in  the  soup.  (See  Giblet  Soup.) 
Serve  the  vegetable  puree  in  a separate 
dish. 
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This  is  inexpensive,  and  will  be  liked 
by  those  who  find  braised  or  roasted 
turkey  somewhat  rich,  and  yet  com- 
plain that  a boiled  one  is  insipid,  as 
manj'  people  do. 

If  only  the  breast  be  stuffed,  less 
sau.sage  meat  is  wanted  ; the  above  is 
intended  for  the  body  also. 

Turkey,  Stuffed  with 
Chickeu. — Required  ; a turkey,  a 
chickcm,  saus<i"e  meat,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  Is.  per  pound  upwards. 

Bone  a yo>ing  chicken  without  in- 
juring the  skin.  Draw  the  legs  and 
wings  inside,  fill  the  bod)'  with  freshly- 
made  nicely-soasoned  sausage  meat, 
and  make  it  round  and  compact  in 
form.  Put  it  inside  a boned  turkey  ; 
fill  all  the  empty  spaces  with  sausage 
meat,  and  truss  the  turkey  firmly, 
restoring  it  a.s  nearly  as  possible  to 
its  original  form.  Cover  with  buttered 
paper,  and  put  it  down  before  a clear 
fire,  though  at  some  distance  from  it. 
Baste  liberally,  and  roast  very  slowly, 
or  the  outside  of  the  turkey  will  be 
done  enough  before  the  heat  has  pene- 
tratial  to  the  interior  of  the  chicken. 
In  carving  the  turkey  slices  should  be 
cut  across  the  breast,  so  that  each 
guest  may  have  a share  of  turkey, 
chicken,  and  forcemeat.  Time,  throe 
hours  or  more. 

Another  ivay. — Let  the  chicken  be 
boned,  and  put  inside  it  a calf’s  tongue, 
salted,  boiled,  and  skinned.  See  that 
it  is  nicely  trimmed  about  the  root  be- 
fore it  is  used ; fill  up  the  vacant 
spaces  with  forcemeat,  and  use  force- 
meat also  between  the  chicken  and 
turkey.  Leave  no  gaps  anywhere. 
This  may  be  served  hot,  with  the  usual 
sauces  and  gravies.  It  makes,  too,  a 
famous  cold  dish  for  a large  party.  It 
is  excellent  if  covered  with  good  white 
sauce,  thick  bechamel,  or  chaudfroid, 
then  coated  with  aspic,  and  nicely  gar- 
nished. [See  also  recipes  for  Iced 
Sauces.)  Many  excellent  varieties  of 
garnish  may  be  evolved  from  them. 
Instead  of  roasting,  boil  the  turkey, 
or  braise  it.  If  the  former,  the  stock 
must  not  be  quite  boiling  when  it  goes 


in,  and  it  should  bo  tied  in  a clean 
cloth,  after  the  buttered  paper  is 
wrapped  round.  Do  not  take  it  up 
until  the  stock  is  cool. 

Turkey,  Stuffed  with.  Tongue. 

— Kc([uired  : a turkey,  forcemeat,  a 
tongue  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  pound,  inclusive. 

This  is  a favourite  supper  dish  and  is 
very  handsome  in  appearance ; it  is  also 
easily  carved.  A plump  turkey  must 
be  boned,  and  the  empty  spaces,  legs, 
kc. , filled  with  forcemeat.  The  tongue 
is  then  put  in.  (Sec  Tuukey,  Boned  ; 
also  Tukkey,  Stuffed  with  Chicken, 
in  which  directioirs  for  cooking  are 
given.)  The  time  for  this  varies,  but 
only  enough  to  cook  the  turkey,  and 
heat  the  tongue  through  is  required,  as 
that  is  in  every  case  to  be  Jirst  cool  ed 
until  done.  We  mention  this,  because 
we  have  known  instances  where  a large 
raw  tongue  has  been  put  in,  and  the 
bird  cooked  for  an  hour  and  a half  or 
two  hours,  with  the  result  which  may 
readily  be  imagined  on  a moment’s 
thought.  Now,  the  exact  sort  of 
stuffing  depends  upon  circumstances. 

If  expense  is  no  object,  and  the  garnish 
is  to  be  of  an  elaborate  nature,  truffled 
forcemeat,  or  some  otlier  rich  one 
should  be  chosen.  But  for  ordinary 
occasions,  sausage  meat,  or  a veal 
stuffing,  without  suet,  will  answer  the 
purpose  ; and  if  the  dish  be  simply 
masked  with  white  sauce,  and  gar- 
nished with  lemons  and  parsley,  and 
a few  fancy  shapes  of  cooked  vege- 
tables (not  forgetting  beetroot),  it  will 
taste  good,  and  give  satisfaction.  For 
all  such  dishes  a little,  aspic  jelly 
should,  however,  he  used  when  ob- 
tainable. (See  recipes  for  Galantines 
of  Fowl  and  Veal.) 

Turkey,  Truffled. — There  is  no  I 
dish  more  highly  esteemed  than  a 
truffled  turkey.  The  easiest,  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  the  most  satisfactory,  j 
way  of  getting  one,  is  to  procure  it  i 
from  France  (through  a first-class  | 
poulterer),  ready  fattened,  stuffed  | 
with  truffles,  and  ready  for  the  spit.  i 

It  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  winter’s  I 
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journey,  as  birds  so  stuffed  are  always 
kept  for  several  days  after,  to  allow  the 
perfume  of  the  truffles  to  penetrate  the 
flesh.  The  cost  of  a turkey  thus  pre- 
pared will  vary  from  two  or  three 
guineas  to  five  guineas.  Fine  fresh 
truffles  are,  however,  so  expensive, 
that  mushrooms  or  chestnuts  are  often 
substituted  for  them,  pounded  with 
bacon  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  a 
turkey  thus  prepared  will  prove  to 
most  people  quite  as  acceptable  as  if 
really  truffled.  When  it  is  prefeirel, 
however,  that  the  turkey  should  be 
; stufied  with  truffles  at  home,  procure 
a young,  plump,  freshly-killed  hen 
; turkey.  Take  a pound  and  a half  of 
truffles  for  a moderate-sized  bird,  and 
two  pounds  for  a large  one.  Smell 
them,  and  reject  any  that  are  mouldy. 

I Wash  them  carefully,  and  scrub  with  a 
soft  brush  till  not  a particle  of  earth  or 
grit  remains  upon  them.  Cut  about  a 
pound  of  the  truffles  into  balls  an  inch 
and  a half  in  diameter.  Pound  the 
rest  with  the  trimmings  to  a smooth 
paste,  adding  an  equal  weight  of  fat 
bacon.  The  bacon  should  be  rasped 
: and  pounded  separately,  then  mixed 
with  the  pounded  truffles,  and  the 
forcemeat  seasoned  with  salt  and 
j pepper  only.  When  the  forcemeat  is 
I quite  smooth,  mix  the  whole  truffles 
‘ with  it,  and  put  the  preparation  into 
I the  body  of  the  turkej'^.  Let  it  hang 
I for  five  or  six  days  after  it  is  stuffed, 
and  when  it  is  to  he  roasted,  lay  a slice 
of  fat  bacon  upon  the  breast,  and  a 
piece  of  buttered  paper  over  that,  and 
; baste  liberally  whilst  it  is  before  the 
I,  fire.  If  it  is  wished  that  truffle  sauce 
should  accompany  this  dish,  a few 
I may  be  put  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Truffled  turkey  is  so  rich  that  it  is  often 
served  with  no  accompaniment  in  the 
way  of  sauces.  Bread  sauce  is  liked 
by  some,  but,  properly  speaking,  no 
rival  flavour  should  approach  the 
I truffle.  When  fresh  truffles  are  not  to 
I be  had,  use  bottled  ones.  Truffled 
capons  may  be  had  from  a guinea  ; 
these  are  useful  for  small  families.  The 
dealers  in  high-class  comestibles,  as 
' well  as  poulterers,  in  London  and  else- 


where, do  a large  trade  in  them  during 
the  Christmas  festivities. 

Turkey,  Truffled  Economic- 
ally.— Required  : a turkey,  truffles, 
chestnuts,  and  veal  forcemeat  as  below. 
Cost,  exclusive  of  truffles,  about  Is. 
per  pound. 

Take  a freshly-killed,  plump  young 
turkey.  If  large,  haK  a pound  of  fine 
fresh  truffles  will  be  required  for  it ; if 
small,  a quarter  or  a third  of  a pound 
will  be  sufficient.  Wash  and  scrub  the 
truffles  carefully,  as  in  the  preceding 
recipe,  drain  and  dry  them,  and  cut 
them  into  thin  slices  without  peeling 
them.  Boil  or  roast  some  fine,  sound 
chestnuts ; the  quantity  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  turkey.  There 
must  be  sufficient  with  the  truffles  to 
fill  the  body  of  the  bird.  Before  boiling 
them,  make  a little  cut  in  the  outer  skin 
of  each  nut  to  keep  it  from  bursting.  Let 
them  boil  until  qui  te  tender.  Skim  them, 
mix  the  sliced  truffles  with  them  ; then 
fill  the  bod}'  of  the  bird  with  the  mix- 
ture, and  let  the  turkey  hang  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a cool,  airy  situation. 
On  the  day  that  it  is  to  be  dressed  fill 
the  crop  of  the  bird  with  good  veal 
forcemeat,  truss  it  firmly,  tie  a buttered 
paper  over  the  breast,  and  roast  it  be- 
fore a clear  fire.  A turkey  prepared 
as  above  will  be  sufficiently  flavoured 
with  truffles  to  satisfy  most  people; 
indeed,  all  but  those  who  are  exces- 
sively fond  of  truffles.  Time,  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a half, 
according  to  size.  {See  recipes  in 
Forcemeats.) 

Turkey,  to  Truss  for  Boast- 
ing'.— Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the 
bird  : mind  that  the  gall  bladder  is 
not  broken  ; a hook  is  useful  for  the 
purpose.  A little  care  will  enable  the 
operator  to  take  out  the  entrails  in 
a cleanly  manner.  Wash  and  dry  the 
liver  and  gizzard,  the  latter  being  pre- 
pared as  for  Giblet  Pie.  Cut  the  feet 
off,  and  draw  the  strings  or  sinews 
from  the  legs.  To  do  this  sometimes 
is  difficult.  The  best  way  is  to  hang 
the  bird  by  the  thin  end  of  each  leg, 
separately,  to  a hook  in  the  ceiling,  then 
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to  pull  hard,  holding  the  log  firmly. 
Next  cut  off  the  head  and  neck  close  to 
the  body  ; leave  plenty  of  skin  to  turn 
over  the  back.  Put  the  legs  in  boiling 
water,  then  peel  off  the  rough  skin. 
Next  put  in  the  forcemeat,  and  sew  the 
neck  over  the  back,  or  use  small 
skewers.  Press  the  legs  close  to  the 
body,  turn  the  points  of  the  wings  over 
the  back  ; put  the  liver  through  one 
pinion,  and  the  gizzard  through  the 
other.  Cut  a slit  in  the  apron,  and 
put  the  nose  through.  Truss  the  bird 
very  firmly ; one  skewer  is  wanted 
through  the  legs  ; another  through  the 
middle  to  confine  the  wings ; and  a 
third  near  theend  of  the  merry-thought, 
under  the  wings.  These  will  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  stuffing,  icc.,  making 
it  turn  irregularly  on  the  spit.  Cover 
the  breast,  also  the  liver  and  gizzard, 
with  jdenty  of  well-buttered  paper. 
Pass  string  across  the  back  of  the 
turkey,  twisting  it  round  the  points  of 
the  skewers  in  a crossed  direction.  In 
a very  largo  bird,  put  a fourth  skewer 
through  the  ends  of  the  legs,  and  put 
in  the  first  and  second  skewers  before 
stutiing  it.  The  backbone  should  be 
bcjiten  flat ; and  if  the  breastbone  be 
so  treated,  place  a thick  cloth  first  over 
it.  then  use  a stout  rolling-pin.  {See 
remarks  on  this  subject  under  (ioosn, 
TO  Truss.) 

Wheatears.  — These  should  be 
cooked  the  day  they  arc  killed.  Pick, 
singe,  and  draw  them,  and  cook  by 
passing  a skewer  through.  Then  bake 
or  roast,  broil  or  grill ; they  will  take 
but  ten  :niniites  if  well  basted  with 
butter.  They  arc  sometimes  coated 
with  egg  and  bread-crumbs  before 
cooking.  Gravy  improves  them,  and 
bread  sauce  and  fried  crumbs  are  often 
served  with  them.  They  may  be 
mixed  with  other  birds  for  a pie  or 
pate. 

Widgeon. — The  common  widgeon 
is  plentiful  in  Britain  during  winter. 
The  flesh  is  good  for  the  table.  The 
American  widgeon  forms  also  an  es- 
teemed food.  It  breeds  chiefly  in  the 


northern  parts  of  America,  and  is  com- 
mon in  winter  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  rice-grounds. 

Widff  eon.  Roasted.— Rub  the 

breast  of  the  widgeon  with  the  liver 
till  it  i.s  red.  Truss  it  securely,  and 
put  it  down  before  a clear  fire.  Flour 
it,  and  baste  frequently  till  done. 
Serve  on  toast  in  a dish,  and  send  the 
gravy  to  table  with  it.  It  is  generally 
preferred  that  a widgeon  should  bo 
undcrdre.ssed.  If  liked,  it  may  be 
stuffed  with  the  liver  pounded  and 
mixed  with  a few  bread-crumbs,  a little 
pepper,  salt,  and  grated  lemon  lind, 
and  bound  together  with  the  j'olk  of 
an  egg.  Time  to  roast  the  widgeon,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  if  liked  well  done, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Widgeon  are  often  treated  just  like 
wild  ducks  and  teal,  orange  gravy 
being  served  with  them.  A ver}'  good 
hash  may  be  made  from  a roasted  wid- 
geon ; the  gravj’  should  be  flavoured 
with  sherry  and  orange  j nice,  or  a salmi 
of  the  usual  kind  may  be  prejjared. 
C'o.st  from  a shilling  each,  but  very 
uncertain. 

Wild  Duck,  Fillets  of.— Re- 
quired : the  fillets  from  the  breast  and 
sides  of  a wild  duck,  toast,  gravy,  or 
sauce,  and  an  orange  salad  and  garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

When  it  is  knownthat  the  breast  only 
is  eaten  at  table,  this  is  a very  good 
way  of  serving  the  duck.  The  fillets 
should  be  nicely  arranged  on  the  toast, 
and  a garnish  of  lemons  or  oranges  i>ut 
on  the  dish.  Orange  gravy  or  brown 
sauce  should  be  served  in  a boat,  and 
an  orange  salad  is  always  a suitable 
addition,  though  it  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Wild  Duck,  Hashed.  — Re- 
quired : the  remains  of  a duck,  gravy, 
or  sauce,  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
about  ‘2s.,  or  rather  more. 

Supposing  the  fiUets  to  have  been 
served  as  above  detailed,  take  the  rest  of 
the  bird  and  joint  it,  then  heat  it  in 
any  sauce  or  gravy  that  may  be  left 
over,  or  make  a little  of  a suitable  sort 
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for  the  purpose.  Claret  or  port  is  a 
suitable  addition  to  such  gravies  and 
sauces.  Wild  duck  makes  a good  salmi. 

Wild  Duck,  with  Oranges. 

— Required  : wild  duck,  orange  salad, 
brown  gravy,  port,  orange  j nice,  roux, 
glaze,  and  other  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

An  orange  salad  is  one  of  the  best 
adjuncts  to  a wild  duck  when  nicely 
roasted.  A good  brown  gravy  should 
be  served  also,  well  flavoured  with 
orange  juice  and  port,  about  half  a gill 
of  each  to  a pint  of  gravy;  a thicken- 
ing of  roux  should  be  added,  and  a bit 
of  glaze.  Stock  such  as  No.  5 may 
form  the.  foundation.  Better  still  is 
good  brown  sauce  with  a flavouring  of 
orange,  or  lemon  or  lime  juice  will 
serve  equally  well,  and  some  good 
port ; or  claret,  with  a morsel  of 
currant  jelly,  ma}’-  be  substituted. 
Wild  ducks  are  objected  to  b}’^  many, 
on  account  of  their  fishiness.  Their 
cost  is  uncertain ; about  3s.  per  brace 
is  an  average  price  when  very  plentiful, 
but  they  are  often  much  higher  in 
scarce  seasons. 

Wild  Duck,  Boasted.  — The 

main  points  to  be  observed  are  to 
I keep  the  gravy  well  in  the  breast,  and 
I not  to  over-cook  the  bird.  It  must 
be  most  carefully  plucked  and  drawn. 
The  inside  should  be  wiped  out,  the 
head  and  neck  cut  off ; the  feet  scalded, 
and  placed  like  a tame  duck’s  ; or  by 
some  they  are  trussed  like  the  feet  of  a 
fowl.  The  duck  is  put  close  to  a sharp 
fire  for  a few  minutes,  that  the  gravy 
may  be  kept  in  ; it  is  then  to  be  basted 
plentifully  with  butter  until  done. 
Froth  it  well,  and  serve  with  gravy  or 
sauce.  {See  recipes.)  A lemon  cut 
through  should  be  sent  to  table.  The 
carver  often  likes  to  dip  one  half  into 
salt,  and  the  other  "into  cayenne,  and 
squeeze  the  two  portions  together  into 
the  breast,  after  scoring  it  in  a few 
places.  A glass  of  port  is  next  poured 
in,  and  the  breast  becomes  a perfect 
honne-houche.  A caution  respecting  this 
process  may  be  given.  Take  care  in 
squeezing  the  lemon  to  hold  «t  close 


to  the  bird,  and  mind  that  none  is 
“ squirted  ” into  the  eyes,  or,  owing  to 
the  pepper,  it  will  cause  a good  deal  of 
suffering.  Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  on  an  average  to  roast  a wild 
duck.  Cost,  from  2s.  each  on  an  average. 

Wild  Duck  (American  way). — • 
The  bird  is  well  seasoned  inside  and 
out  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stuffed 
with  bread  well  buttered,  and  soaked 
until  soft  in  hot  water.  It  is 
basted  for  a few  minutes  with  slightly 
salted  water,  in  which  an  onion  has 
been  soaked,  to  take  away  the  fishy 
flavour.  It  is  finished  off  by  bast- 
ing with  butter.  The  gravy  is 
made  from  the  giblets,  thickened  and 
flavoured  with  black  currant  jelly, 
port,  and  cayenne.  The  fishy  taste 
can  also  be  taken  away  as  directed  for 
Wild  Fowl,  Roasted. 

Wild  Duck,  Stewed.  — Re- 
quired : a duck,  vegetables,  seasoning, 
butter,  stock,  cream,  milk,  thickening, 
&c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Parboil  the  duck  for  ten  minutes, 
with  a bit  of  carrot  and  onion  in 
its  body,  then  drain,  and  remove 
the  vegetables;  lay  the  duck  in  cold 
water  for  a short  time.  Then  joint 
it,  and  season  with  pepper.  Flour 
well,  and  fry  pale  brown  in  hot  butter. 
Put  it  in  a saucepan,  and  cover  with 
stock  that  has  been  made  from  the 
giblets  and  a bit  of  veal,  with  vege- 
tables and  herbs  ; it  need  not  be  a 
strong  stock.  Stew  until  done,  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes.  Skim  the 
gravy,  then  pour  it  off,  and  add  to  half 
a pint  a gill  of  hot  cream  (or  half 
milk)  and  a little  thickening.  Boil  up, 
stir  in  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  and  beat 
hard  for  a minute.  Then  put  in  the 
juice  of  half  an  orange  or  lemon,  last 
thing;  either  should  be  mixed  with 
hot  stock,  and  put  in  gradually  to  the 
rest,  or  it  will  curdle.  This  is  a very 
good  way  of  treating  wild  ducks,  or 
tame  ones  either,  if  they  are  strong  in 
flavour,  as  they  often  are. 

Wild  Duck,  Stuffed.— -A  stuff- 
ing made  by  soaking  bread-crumbs  in 
port,  then  seasoning  with  cayenne  and 
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suit,  is  old-fashioned,  hut  liked  by 
some.  A mixture  of  bread-crumbs  and 
herbs,  in  which  tarragon  predominates, 
may  be  used  ; a little  butter  should  be 
mixed  in  this. 

Wild  Fowl,  Plucking  of. — 

To  remove  the  down  wliieh  adiieres  so 
closely  to  the  generality  of  wild  fowl, 
immerse  them,  when  divested  of  their 
feathers,  into  scalding  water.  Have 
ready  some  powdered  resin,  and  rub  it 
over  the  bird  with  the  hand.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Wild  Fowl,  Roasted.— When 
of  a kind  that  is  usually  impregnated 
with  fishiness  (most  inveterate  when 
they  are  not  fat)  they  may  be  improved 
by  rubbing  with  tarragon  vinegar  a 
few  hours  before  cooking.  In  a hash 
or  salmi,  a little  tarragon  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  but  yery  little  only,  or 
the  dish  will  suffer,  owing  to  its 
peculiar  flavour-. 

Wild  Fowl,  Trufl3.ed,  Saute 

of. — Kequired  : a wild  fowl,  truffle 
parings,  ham,  seasoning,  butter,  wine, 
and  stock  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.,  except  when  very  dear. 

Cut  up  the  bird,  and  put  the  giblets 
in  a stewjran  with  a bit  of  ham,  a 
shalot  or  two,  a mushroom,  a bay 
leaf,  and  an  ounce  of  butter,  with  the 
parings  of  two  or  throe  truffles  ; fry 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  port,  claret,  and  brown  stock 
mixed ; equal  measures  of  each.  Fry 
the  joints  of  the  bird  in  a little  butter, 
until  brown.  Strain  the  sauce  over 
them,  after  it  has  simmered  for  two 
hours,  and  been  made  rrp  to  the 
original  quantity.  Cook  for  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  with  an 
occasional  shake.  Serve  very  hot.  A 
fresh  bird  is  intended  for  this  saute. 

Woodcock. — Like  snipe,  this  bird 
should  be  fat.  The  most  delicate  and 
highly  esteemed  parts  are  the  legs  and 
intestines.  If  over-done,  the  breast  is 
very  poor  eating,  and  those  who  cannot 
eat  under-done  game  should  avoid  the 
woodcock  ; to  over-roast  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  epicure,  a positive 
cruelty.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  liked  when 


roasted,  or  as  a salmi.  It  needs  very 
careful  cooking,  and  to  be  served  as 
hot  as  possible.  Cost,  uncertain  ; about 
5s.  per  brace ; or  may  be  much  more, 
or  a little  less.  Being  so  variable,  no 
“cost”  is  given  in  the  recipes. 

Woodcock  a la  Financiere. — 

Kequired  : birds  and  garnish  as  below. 
This  is  an  expensive  dish.  Take 
three  birds  and  lard  them,  then 
roast  or  braise  them.  If  the  latter,  use 
good  stock ; glaze  them,  and  rest  them 
on  a dish  with  a -pyramid- shaped 
croustade  in  the  centre.  Garnish  with 
financiere  ragout,  some  at  the  base, 
and  some  at  the  point ; bring  the  best 
parts  of  it  into  prominence.  Fasten 
some  here  and  there  between  the  birds 
by  means  of  hatelet  skewers,  and  place 
a handsome  skewer  on  the  top. 

Other  birds  may  be  served  thus. 
AVhere  expense  has  to  be  considered, 
various  additions  may  be  made  at  home 
to  the  ragout  as  bought  {see  page  216). 
But  the  sauce  used  must  always  be 
good,  otherwise  it  is  better  to  dispense 
with  the  ragoht  altogether  than  to 
mask  it  with  an  indifi'erent  sauce  ; for 
when  garnish  of  this  description  is 
attempted  all  the  adjuncts  should  be  in 
keeping. 

Woodcock  a la  Lucullus.— 

Roast  the  birds  in  the  usual  way  ; catch 
the  trail  on  a toast.  While  they  are 
still  under  done  take  them  up,  and 
pour  over  them  a little  melted  butter, 
with  which  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a 
spoonful  of  cream  have  been  mixed ; 
sprinkle  with  bread-crumbs,  and  brown 
before  the  fire,  or  with  a salamander. 
Time,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
altogether. 

Woodcock,  Devilled.  — Re- 
quired : a woodcock,  a devil  mixture, 
wine,  orange  juice,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
oil  or  butter,  and  seasoning  as  under. 
This  method  maj’’  be  followed  in 
dealing  with  any  bird  with  which  the 
trail  is  served.  Take  a woodcock, 
rather  under-roasted  than  otherwise; 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  and  score  it 
well.  Season  as  directed  (see  Game 
Devillijo)  . Crush  the  trail,  add  to  it 
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the  juice  of  half  a Seville  orange,  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  may  be  good 
sherry  or  Madeira,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg.  Put  this  with  the  meat  into  a 
dish,  over  a spirit  lamp,  and  stir  until 
the  moisture  is  nearly  absorbed.  Then 
put  in  a dessertspoonful  of  the  purest 
salad  oil,  or  oiled  butter  if  preferred. 
Shake  the  dish  for  a minute,  then  serve 
as  hot  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  it 
will  be  spoilt. 

Supposingno  spirit  lamp  to  be  handy, 
the  meat,  (fee.,  may  be  put  into  a small 
stewpan  with  a cover,  and  treated  as 
above  described  by  heating  over  a gas 
ring,  or  on  a hot  plate.  The  thing  is 
quick  service  ; a hot  dish  and  a hot 
cover  must  be  in  readiness  as  soon  as 
the  stewpan  is  removed,  and  the  pan 
must  be  delicately  clean;  any“foreign” 
flavour  would  spoil  this  dish. 

Woodcock,  Potted. — ^Eequired; 
woodcocks,  butter,  bacon,  seasoning 
and  paste  as  below.  Take  any  num- 
ber of  fresh  woodcocks.  Pluck  them 
carefully,  and  cut  off  their  legs  and 
wings.  Split  the  birds  in  halves, 
and  lay  them  on  a dish.  Take 
away  the  gizzards  with  the  point 
of  a knife,  and,  with  this  exception, 
leave  the  inside  or  trail  undisturbed. 
Line  the  inside  of  an  ordinary  potting- 
pan  with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon. 
Fill  it  with  the  woodcocks  placed 
neatly  and  closely  in  layers  upon  the 
bacon,  and  season  each  layer  with  salt 
and  black  pepper.  When  the  pan  is 
full,  pour  as  much  clarifled  butter  over 
the  woodcocks  as  will  cover  them,  and 
cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  paste  of 
flour  and  water.  Make  a hole  in  the 
top  of  the  lid,  and  bake  the  woodcocks 
in  a moderate  oven.  They  must  not 
be  eaten  till  they  are  quite  cold.  When 
a skewer  can  be  pushed  easily  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  the  woodcocks  are 
suflBciently  baked. 

This  dish  wUl  be  quite  spoilt  if 
inferior  butter  be  used. 

Woodcock,  Roasted. — Pluck, 
but  do  not  draw  the  birds  ; put  them 
down  to  a brisk  Are;  flour  them  a 


little,  and  baste  well.  Put  toast  under 
for  the  trail,  and  dish  like  snipe. 
Sliced  bacon,  with  vine  leaves  under,  is 
an  improvement.  From  flfteen  to 
twenty  minutes  will  cook  them. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  more  art  in 
roasting  woodcocks  than  any  other 
birds  of  the  same  size.  The  cooking 
takes  but  little  time,  and  they  want 
attention  the  whole  time.  If  basting 
be  neglected,  or  if  they  become  over- 
done, they  are  spoilt.  As  the  legs 
ought  to  be  a little  better  done  than  the 
breast  to  be  eatable,  there  is  an  in- 
equality in  their  roasting,  unless  this 
be  obviated  by  stopping  the  spit  when 
the  back  is  to  the  fire,  in  order  that  the 
legs  may  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat.  Melted  butter  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  only  sauce  which  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  flavour  of  a woodcock  ; 
but  orange  gravy,  and  good  brown 
gravy,  of  the  usual  kind  for  game,  are 
liked  by  others.  It  is  certain,  though, 
that  a gravy  for  these  birds,  however 
good,  ought  not  to  be  highly  flavoured ; 
and  perhaps  none  is  better  than  one 
made  from  good  stock  slightly  thickened, 
and  flavoured  with  fumet  of  the  same 
birds,  or  those  most  resembling  them. 

Woodcock  en  Surprise. — Re- 
quired; a cooked  woodcock,  fowls’  livers, 
mushrooms,  seasoning,  bread,  salmi 
sauce,  truffles,  olives  and  croutons  as 
under.  Make  a salmi  from  a cold  bird. 
Fry  the  trail  with  the  livers  of  a couple 
of  fowls  ; fry  also  a few  small  mush- 
rooms, a shalot,  and  bit  of  parsley. 
Pound  these  in  a mortar,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a suspicion 
of  grated  nutmeg  or  other  spice. 
Fry  some  bread,  six  or  eight  pieces, 
any  fancy  shapes,  and  spread  them 
with  the  above  puree.  Pour  some  of 
the  salmi  sauce  over  them,  and  then  lay 
on  the  joints  with  the  rest  of  th  sauce 
over  all.  Make  a pattern  on  the  top 
with  more  small  croutons,  covered 
with  finely  chopped  truffles  and  olives, 
warmed  in  thick  brown  sauce.  Serve 
as  hot  as  possible. 

Note. — The  trail  is  to  be  taken  out 
before  cooking  the  bird. 
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Woodcocks,  Terrine  of  (M. 

Dubois’s  recipe). — Bone  two  woodcocks, 
divide  each  of  them  in  two,  which 
pieces  put  into  a pie  dish  {terrine)  with 
five  or  six  peeled  truffles  cut  in 
quarters,  the  same  volume  of  cooked 
hum  fat,  or  fat  bacon,  in  large  dice. 
Season  the  meat  and  truffles  lightly, 
and  baste  with  the  third  part  of  a glass 
of  Madeira.  Take  off  the  flesh  from 
a leg  of  hare,  cut  it  in  pieces,  fry  it  in 
a stewpan,  with  double  its  volume  of 
liver  of  poultry  or  g;ime.  When  well 
set,  add  the  trails  of  the  woodcocks, 
then  let  the  whole  cool,  to  be  chopped 
afterwards  with  a third  its  volume  of 
lean  pork.  Season  the  forcremeat,  put 
it  into  a mortar,  pound,  atid  add  to  it 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  fat  bacon, 
previously  chopped,  and  pounded  with 
the  trimmings  of  truffles.  Season  the 
forcemeat  with  a pinch  of  pounded 
aromatics ; five  minutes  after,  remove 
it  into  a kitchen  basin,  and  mix  with  it 
the  IMadeira  the  woodcocks  have  been 
soaking  in.  Mask  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a pie-dish  with  some  of  the 
prepared  forcemeat,  arrange  the  pieces 
of  woodcock,  the  truffles,  and  the  ham 
in  the  centre,  alternating  with  force- 
meat. The  pie-dish  must  then  be 


completely  full ; smooth  the  top  with 
the  blade  of  a knife,  and  mask  it  with 
slices  of  bacon.  Cover  the  preparation, 
and  set  the  pie-dish  in  a saute-pan  with 
a glassful  of  hot  water,  and  push  it  into 
a moderate  oven,  to  bake  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  When  done,  take  it  out ; 
and  when  half-cold,  jjut  a light  weight 
on  the  top  of  the  prepai  ation.  When 
completely  cold,  take  it  off  the  pie,  cut 
it  in  oblongs,  which  dish  in  a circular 
order  into  the  terrine. 

Woodcock,  to  Trtiss.— Pluck 
the  bird  entirely,  head  and  neck  in- 
cluded, and  very  carefully,  to  avoid 
tearing  the  tender  skin.  Singe  off  the 
hairs  and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  toes, 
but  do  not  draw  the  birds.  Twist  the 
legs  at  the  joints  to  bring  tbe  feet 
upon  the  thighs.  Press  the  wings  to 
the  sides,  and  turn  the  head  under  the 
wing,  with  the  beak  forward.  Tie  a 
string  round  tbe  legs  and  breast,  and 
pass  one  also  round  the  head  and  the 
tip  of  the' bill.  Hang  the  bird  to  the 
spit,  feet  downwards. 

Another  wuy.  — For  a newer  and 
more  convenient  way,  see  directions 
under  Snipes,  to  Truss. 
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SAUSAGES. 

Tons  of  sausages  are  turned  out  weekly  of  the  best  possible  quality; 
indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  “home-made”  are 
as  good.  But  there  are  sausages  and  sausages ; and  we  warn  anyone 
against  buying  any  that  are  the  least  suspicious.  If  highly  coloured 
they  should  be  rejected ; and  so  should  all  that  are  not  perfectly  fresh ; 
those  which  have  been  lying,  perhaps,  in  the  sun  for  a whole  day  in  a 
shop  window,  are  to  be  avoided.  Those  most  generally  offered  for  sale  are 
of  beef  and  pork  ; the  latter  should  only  be  indulged  in  in  cold  weather. 
Home-made  sausages  are,  however,  a treat  when  properly  made,  and 
preferred  by  some  to  any  other,  even  where  ample  facilities  for  buying 
them  exist ; and  there  are  times  when  the  cuttings  of  larger  pieces  of  meat 
— say  at  pig-killing  time  in  the  country — may  be  used  up  in  this  form  with 
advantage. 

The  first  thing  is  the  meat.  The  second  is  the  machine.  Of 
the  meat  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  freshness.  As 
to  the  machine,  that  should  embody  simplicity,  cleaidiness,  and  such  an 
arrangement  of  the  cutters  that  bits  of  stringy,  sinewy  meat  are  caught 
and  retained,  not  passed  through  the  holes  into  the  sausage  skins. 
Most  of  the  machines,  which  are  called  by  v'arious  names,  look  much  alike 
to  the  novice.  The  one  that  will  be  found  of  all-round  usefulness  in  an 
ordinary  kitchen,  and  will  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings,  according 
to  its  size,  may  be  best  described  as  a “ combination  mincer,”  and  will  serve 
for  sausages  as  well  as  for  cutting  up  nieat  for  raised  pies,  for  chopping 
suet,  and  many  other  purposes,  simply  by  changing  the  cutting  plates. 

A machine  of  a complicated  character  will  not  be  a success ; simplicity 
of  construction  is  necessary  to  cleanliness,  as  the  parts  must  be  well  washed 
and  dried  each  time  it  is  used ; and  we  advise  the  eiiamel-liued  machines 
in  preference  to  any  other.  They  are  a trifle  dearer  to  start  with,  but  with 
carefid  using  they  last  for  years,  and  are  as  easily  washed  as  a teacup. 
This,  as  users  of  such  utensils  know,  is  no  small  advantage.  Perhaps  the 
best  thing  is  to  see  a machine  at  work  before  buying  it,  and  this  can  be 
done  in  most  large  towns.  The  most  thorough  washing  is  necessary ; 
plenty  of  boiling  water  and  a little  soda  will  keep  the  cutting  plates 
and  other  parts  free  from  grease  or  clogginess  ; a dirty  machine  will 
spoil  the  next  lot  of  materials  that  may  be  passed  through  it,  whatever 
their  nature  ; whereas,  with  care,  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  put  through 
a sausage  machine  without  the  slightest  taint  of  “ foreign  ” flavour. 

Next  we  must  eousider  the  seasoning.  Bought  sausages,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  only  ; or  to  pork  sausages  a little 
sage  is  sometimes  added.  Upon  this  point  much  must  depend  upon 
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individual  taste.  Spice  or  lierbs,  or  botli  combined,  is  used  by  some ; nutmeg 
and  mace  in  moderation  will  be  more  likely  to  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval  than  allspice,  and  marjoram  is  a favourite  herb;  some  prefer  it 
mixed  with  sage.  A little  lemon  rind  gives  zest  to  veal  sausages,  but  it 
wants  very  cautious  using;  wlien  sau.sages  flavoured  with  it  are  fried, 
there  is  a tendency  to  ‘‘repeat”;  just  a suspicion  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  combination  witli  herbs  of  any  sort.  Then  there  is  garlic : 
one  fears  to  name  it  almost,  there  is  so  deeply  rooted  an  aversion  to  it, 
generally  speaking.  All  the  same,  it  gives  a twang  to  veal  sausages  that 
is  much  approved  of  when  once  tried ; it  is  but  a twang,  tliough,  and 
should  bo  so  slight  that  the  sausages  do  not  actually  taste  of  garlic — the 
veriest  morsel  will  do  for  a pound  or  two  of  meat ; or  the  board  on  which 
it  is  cut  up  may  be  rublied  over  with  it ; or  the  strength  is  easily  reduced 
by  boiling  (see  Garlic).  In  thi  chapter  on  Seasonings,  &c.,  will  be 
found  many  preparations  of  herbs,  &c.,  that  may  be  used. 

Sausage  skins  are  best  prei>ared  on  a large  scale ; to  cleanse  them  at 
home  is  a troublesome  and  unpleasant  process,  and  people  as  a rule  get 
them  of  their  butcher  ready  cleaned ; but  it  is  always  advisable  to  give 
them  another  rinse  in  clean,  cold  water.  Then,  there  are  “iwepared 
skins  ” put  up  in  tins.  These  may  be  had  through  first-class  grocers,  and 
some  makers  of  the  machines  su])ply  them.  They  want  soaking,  or  the 
sausages  will  probably  be  too  salt,  and  should  be  washed  well  inside  by 
fixing  one  end  to  the  tap,  and  letting  the  water  run  through.  There  is  no 
other  plan  so  etfectual  as  this.  To  fill  the  skins,  put  one  end  on  to  the 
“ filler  ” (the  other  end  must  be  tied  securely)  and  see  that  the  meat  only 
fills  the  skin  slightly ; tie  the  other  end  and  twist  them  into  shape.  Loop 
them  by  ])assing  them  through  each  other,  giving  a twist  each  time. 

If  the  skins  must  be  got  ready  at  home  there  is  no  way  so  good  as 
the  thorough  scraping  and  washing  of  the  intestines,  which  must  soak  for 
some  days  in  salt  and  water,  many  times  renewed,  and  be  rinsed  again  and 
again  in  clean,  cold  water ; they  are  best  attached  to  a running  tap.  To 
the  last  water  but  one  a little  carbonate  of  soda  should  be  added ; the  last 
of  all  must  be  clear  water,  as  cold  as  possible.  The  appearance  of  the 
skins,  and  freedom  from  the  slightest  unpleasant  odour,  are  indications  of 
sufficient  cleansing.  The  intestines  of  the  pig  are  used  for  sausages  of  the 
ordinary  size  and  kind,  such  as  we  have  been  considering.  The  ox  supplies 
skins  for  the  large,  dried  sausages,  to  which  brief  attention  must  now  be 
given. 

The  ordinary  German  sausage,  sold  at  from  tenpence  to  a shilling  per 
pound,  is  most  commonly  eaten  in  this  country,  and  it  must  be  purchased 
with  caution.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  which  is  highly-coloured  is  bad, 
for  many  of  the  makers  say  that  this  is  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public  ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that  a great  deal  is  far  from  good,  and  that 
the  colouring  often  hides  a multitude  of — supposing  we  say  deficiencies ; 
cases  that  are  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily  papers  prove  this 
conclusively.  It  should,  therefore,  always  be  bought  of  a respectable  sales- 
man ; if  it  bears  the  name  of  the  maker  all  the  better ; and  it  should  be 
avoided  in  hot  weather.  Of  the  high-class,  expensive  dried  sausages, 
used  chiefly  for  hors  d’ceuvres,  a good  variety  may  always  be  bought  at 
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first-class  Italian  warehouses;  these  range  in  price  from  two  to  four 
shillings  per  pound ; the  recipes  are  national  secrets,  and  nothing  hut 
imitations  can  be  made  outside  their  native  country,  in  many  instances. 

For  general  directions  on  cooking,  see  Sausages  in  the  alphabetical 
recipes. 


American  Sausages.  — Re- 
quired : four  pounds  of  lean  pork,  two 
pounds  of  fat  pork,  six  teaspoonfuls  of 
dried  sage,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  black 
pepper,  four  and  a half  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  (of  which  half  should  be  celery 
salt),  half  a nutmeg  grated,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  ground  mace,  and  half  as 
much  ground  cloves.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
per  pound. 

Pass  the  meat  through  a mincer, 
and  mix  the  seasoning  together  before 
adding  it  to  the  rest.  If  not  all 
wanted  at  once,  pack  some  away  in  a 
stone  jar  in  the  cellar,  and  cover  the 
top  with  melted  lard.  Another  way  is 
to  make  some  long  bags  of  muslin, 
each  to  hold,  say,  a pound  of  the  meat. 
After  filling  and  tying,  suspend  them 
from  the  cellar  ceiling,  first  dipping 
them  in  melted  lard.  When  the  meat 
is  put  into  skins  they  should  always 
be  tested,  for  fear  of  holes ; do  this  by 
tying  one  end  \ip,  and  blowing  hard 
through  the  other ; the  weak  parts,  if 
any,  are  thus  discovered.  To  cook  the 
above  without  skins,  make  it  into  cakes 
or  sausage  shapes,  and  fry  them  in  a 
little  hot  fat ; or  if  wanted  crisp,  their 
own  fat  will  cook  them.  They  are  ex- 
cellent rolled  in  egg  and  cracker- 
crumbs,  then  dipped  in  melted  fat  and 
baked  or  grilled  at  a sharp  fire.  The 
foregoing  recipe  is  an  excellent  one  for 
sausage  meat  that  is  to  be  kept,  but  for 
quite  immediate  eating  it  would  be  too 
much  seasoned  for  most  palates.  This 
can  be  reduced  to  taste. 

Beef  Sausages.  — Required  ; 
beef,  seasoning  and  bread.  Allow 
about  two  pounds  of  lean  beef  to  one 
pound  of  fat ; the  proportion  of  bread 
is  a matter  of  taste  ; very  good  sausages 
are  all  meat ; medium  quality  ones  con- 
sist of  about  a fourth  bread ; the 


seasoning  is  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne, 
with  any  spice  that  may  be  liked— nut- 
meg is  most  agreeable  as  a rule ; 
shalots  also  are  liked  by  some,  but 
they  should  be  in  small  proportion,  and 
very  finely  chopped.  If  passed  through 
a fine  mincer  the  meat  need  not  be 
pounded.  In  filling  the  skins,  more 
room  must  be  left  for  swelling  if  bread 
is  used  in  the  mixtui-e.  The  meat 
chosen  should  be  juicy  and  tender; 
hard,  gristly  meat  makes  very  inferior 
sausages.  The  same  mixture  may  be 
rolled  into  cakes  or  balls,  but  sausages 
in  skins  are  more  fully  fiavoured  and 
more  generally  liked.  These  are  more 
wholesome  than  pork. 

Another  way. — Use  suet  in  place  of 
fat  beef  {see  remarks  on  the  cooking 
of  sausages  containing  suet,  under 
Mutton  Sausages),  and  although 
many  contend  that  the  only  sausages 
worth  eating  are  made  with  suet,  we 
recommend  the  above  as  not  only 
nicer  to  eat,  but  more  digestible.  This 
is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  readers 
can  make  their  own  choice.  For 
eating  cold — and  many  enjoy  cold 
sausages — the  above  kind  are  certainly 
the  better.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d.  per 
pound. 

Beef  Sausages,  G-erman.— 

Required  : beef,  pork,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  7d.  per  pound. 

These  are  a good  breakfast  relish ; 
they  should  be  cut  in  slices  and  served 
with  salad.  Mince  together  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef  and  one  pound  of 
lean  pork,  an  ounce  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  fine  saltpetre,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a pinch  of 
ground  cloves  and  cayenne  are  then 
mixed  in  well,  and  a flavour  of  garlic 
is  imparted  by  bruising  a clove  of 
garlic  to  a pulp,  and  pouring  a little 
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water  over ; after  a time  the  water  is 
strained  off  and  added  to  tlie  meat. 
Ox  skins  are  to  be  filled,  with  the 
mixtiue  and  tied  at  the  ends.  To  boil 
them,  put  them  on  in  cold  water,  and 
simmer  for  an  hour.  Take  them  up, 
and  plunge  into  cold  water  for  a 
minute,  then  dry  and  hang  them  up  in 
a cool  place.  To  these,  fat  pork,  cut 
into  small  square  pieces,  is  often  added, 
when  the  mixture  is  put  in  the  skins  ; 
about  half  a pound  to  three  or  four 
pounds  of  the  minced  meat  is  the  usual 
proportion. 

Bologna  Sausages.— Required : 
beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Take  beef  and  pork  in  equal  parts  ; 
cut  it  up,  and  pound  it  to  a paste  ; add 
a high  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
cloves,  mace  and  garlic.  When  this  is 
put  in  the  skims,  strips  of  fat  bacon  arc 
inserted  here  and  there.  This  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  or  more,  or  smoked  for  a 
couple  of  months.  The  Italians  eat  it 
in  the  uncooked  state. 

Another  way. — These  are  very  nice. 
Use  some  cooked  calf’s  head,  the  best 
part,  in  strips,  with  about  the  .same 
weight  of  chopped  pork  ; season  with 
salt,  pepper,  spices  and  chives,  cut 
small ; moisten  with  a little  white  wine, 
then  fill  the  skins  and  boil.  Cori- 
ander seed  and  aniseed,  finely  ground, 
are  the  spices  usuall}-  preferred. 

Breakfast  Sausage  (Ameri- 
can).— Required:  a pound  each  of 

veal,  lean  pork,  lean  beef  and  fat  pork, 
half  a pound  of  veal  suet,  four  tea- 
spoonfuls of  powdered  sage,  two  tea- 
spoonfids  of  parsley,  thyme  and 
marjoram  mixed,  a teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper, and  half  as  much  caj'enne, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  the  third  of 
a teaspoonful  of  cloves,  a large  onion, 
minced,  and  from  four  to  five  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt.  Cost,  about  3s 

Prepare  the  meat  in  a machine  of  the 
usual  kind ; the  finer  it  is,  the  nicer 
the  sausage ; .stuff  some  large  skins 
with  it,  tie  them  up,  pidck  each  in 
half  a dozen  places  with  a strong  needle, 
and  put  them  in  hot  water ; heat  to  the 


boil  slowly,  and  cook  for  an  hour  and 
a half  at  a simmer  only.  Take  them 
up,  and  lay  in  straw  in  the  sun  to  dry  ; 
hay  does  as  well.  Rub  the  outsides 
over  with  olive  oil  and  hang  in  a dry, 
cold  cellar.  If  to  be  kept  long,  rub 
black  pepper  and  ginger  over,  wiping 
it  otf  before  serving.  This  is  cut  iir 
thin  slices  and  served  cold,  arrd  a ve  ry 
good  relish  it  is.  Sliced  lemon  and 
sweet  pickles,  with  some  plain  salad, 
should  be  served  with  it.  This  is  a 
srrperior  sort  of  polony. 

Brunswick  Sausage.— This  is 
a great  delicacy,  sold  at  about  2s. 
per  pound.  It  is  served  in  thin  slices. 

Curry  Sausages.  — Required : 
four  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  or  pork 
sarrsage  meat,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

Take  the  sarrsage  meat,  made  and  sea- 
soned in  the  usual  way.  Prepare  some 
tomatoes  just  as  directed  for  Tomato 
Sausages,  but  omit  the  coralline  pepper 
and  cayenne.  Put  them  to  get  cold, 
then  mix  with  them  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cooked  apple  pulp  (from  baked  apples 
preferably),  quite  cold,  and  a large 
onion  that  has  been  fried  and  chopped, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs  in 
the  finest  powder,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  good  curry  paste,  that  has  been 
blended  with  a little  good  stock,  and 
boiled  for  a minute  or  two.  The  apples 
for  these  should  be  sharp,  or  the 
sausages  will  lack  piquancy.  Now 
give  this  mixture  a good  beating  with 
a spoon,  and  add  some  stale  fine 
critmbs,  until  it  is  about  the  same  con- 
sistence as  the  sausage  meat.  Then 
put  the  whole  together  in  a large  bowl, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a cool  place  for  a 
short  time  for  the  crumbs  to  soften, 
and  then  fiU  the  skins  as  usual,  and 
cook  as  required.  If  parboiled  and 
fried  these  are  excellent,  either  hot  or 
cold.  These,  like  the  tomato  sausages, 
should  be  made  as  required.  The  curry 
paste  may  be  increased,  but  the  quan- 
tity named  wiU  give  enough  zest  for 
most  sausage  eaters. 

Fish  Sausages.— These  are  of 
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recent  introduction,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained through  provision  dealers.  They 
are  a digestible  and  appetising  break- 
fast relish.  To  prepare  them  on  a 
small  scale  at  home  would  be  trouble- 
some, and  they  can  only  be  made  in 
perfection  by  utilising  the  fish  where 
caught,  in  a perfectly  fresh  condition. 
The  sausages  may  be  had  either  plain 
or  smoked,  and  cost  about  lOd.  per 
pound.  They  are  very  nice  cold  as 
well  as  hot,  particularly  the  smoked 
ones,  and  make  good  salads  or  sand- 
wiches. 

Foie  Gras  Sausages.  — Re- 
quired : sausage  meat  and  foie  gras. 
Cost  varies  wdth  the  amount  of  foie 
gras  used.  To  any  kind  of  sausage 
meat,  of  which  perhaps  veal,  or  a 
mixture  of  veal  and  pork,  is  the  nicest, 
add  a proportion  of  foie  gras  ; an  ounce 
or  two  to  each  pound,  according  to  the 
degree  of  flavour  desired  and  the 
quantity  available.  The  foie  gras 
should  be  freed  from  its  surrounding 
fat,  and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  then 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  meat,  first 
prepared  in  the  usual  way.  These 
sausages  should  bo  made  small,  as  they 
are  a delicacy,  and  only  a small  quan- 
tity is  required.  The  “meat”  has 
many  other  uses ; besides  making  up 
into  sausages  it  may  be  used  for  pies, 
patties,  &c.,  in  layers  or  balls,  or  can 
be  made  into  cakes,  &c.,  for  garnish- 
ing. 

Game  Sausages.  — Required  : 
bread,  ham,  game,  butter  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  varies  with  the  game,  from 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

Either  raw  or  semi-cooked  game,  one 
sort,  or  mixed,  can  be  used  ; skin  and 
sinews  must  be  removed : two  ounces 
of  butter,  the  same  weight  of  ham, 
and  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs should  be  used  for  each  pound  ; 
the  seasonings  are  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne,  with  a hint  of  mace  if  liked. 
These  may  be  made  up  without  skins. 
If  semi-cooked  game  and  ham  be  used 
they  are  quickly  cooked,  either  by 
frying  or  grilling.  If  raw  game  is 
employed,  they  are  best  cooked  in  a 


saute  pan,  in  a little  hot  butter,  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Liver  may  be 
added,  either  game  or  poultry. 

Liver  Sausages. — These  are 
very  rich,  but  are  a most  delicious 
relish ; they  should  be  served  cold  in 
thin  slices.  Take  two  pounds  of  calf’s 
liver  (sheep’s  may  be  used),  half  a 
pound  of  good  lard,  a pound  each  of 
fat  and  loan  pork,  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  for  this  quantity,  about  3s.  9d. 

Boil  the  pork  until  tender,  then  put 
it  through  a sausage  machine.  Wash 
and  dry  the  liver,  and  either  scrape 
it  to  a pulp  or  mince  it  extremely 
small;  the  former  mode  is  the  better; 
mix  it  with  the  pork,  and  add  the 
seasoning ; this  should  consist  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  cloves  and  nutmeg,  half 
a tablespoonful  of  dried  herbs  in  fine 
powder — thyme,  bay  leaf,  marjoram 
and  sage,  the  latter  to  predominate — 
a teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  not 
quite  as  much  black  pepper,  and  four 
ounces  of  raw  onions,  cut  up  small. 
These  materials  take  some  little  time  to 
blend  properly,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  seasoning  be  equally  distributed. 
Finall}',  the  lard  is  melted  and  mixed 
in.  Prepare  some  large  skins  ; three 
parts  fill  them  only,  tie  them  securely 
at  the  ends,  and  put  them  into  fast- 
boiling water.  Simmer  them  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  then  drain 
and  hang  them  up  for  use  in  a cool, 
airy  place.  These  are  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Mecklenburg  Sausage.— 

There  are  several  varieties  of  these  ; to 
some,  blood  is  added  to  give  a red 
tinge  to  the  meat.  Mecklenburg  liver 
sausages  are  similar  to  the  Liver 
Sausages  given  above. 

Mutton  Sausages. — Required : 
mutton,  suet,  seasoning,  bread,  and 
egg.  Cost,  about  Is.  4-d. 

A delicate  sausage  can  be  made  from 
the  remains  of  roast  mutton,  any  joint 
from  which  slices  can  be  got  without  fat, 
but  raw  meat  is  better.  Chop  a pound 
of  lean  mutton  and  six  ounces  of  beef 
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suet  separately ; then  mix  them  with 
four  ounces  of  finely-prepared  bread- 
crumbs and  put  them  into  a basin  with 
a seasoning  of  thyme,  marjoram,  and 
powdered  mace,  and  some  jiepper  and 
salt.  j\[oi.«ten  with  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg.  Fill  skins  in  the  ordinary  way, 
then  fry  the  sausjiges  until  lightly 
browned ; leave  them  to  drain  until 
eold,  then  cook  them  in  stock  or  gravy 
for  at  least  an  hour;  they  must  simmer 
only.  Kecipes  for  sausages  with  suet 
in,  of  which  the  above  is  an  average 
specimen,  often  direct  that  they  he 
tried  in  the  usual  way.  'We  strongl}- 
dissuade  anyone  from  making  trial  of 
any  dish  of  which  beef  suet  forms  a part 
cooked  by  any  quick  process ; it  is 
most  indigestible  and  likely  to  cause 
sutfering.  On  this  point  more  is  said 
under  Suet  Puddings.  Cooked  as 
above,  the  sausages  are  very  good,  and 
a change  from  the  ordinary  kind. 

not  her  way. — Drop  the  sausjiges 
into  boiling  stock  or  water,  and  give 
them  an  hour’s  cooking;  let  them  get 
quite  cold,  then  fry  them,  or  brown 
them  up  in  a Dutch  oven,  first  hasting 
with  a little  hot  fat.  These  require  no 
gravy  or  sauce. 

Oyster  Sausages.- Required: 
three  dozen  small  oysters,  nine  ounces 
of  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  the  same 
weight  of  veal  suet,  shredded  and  then 
chopped  small  (use  as  little  Hour  as 
possible  while  chopping),  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much 
pepper,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  a quarter 
of  a very  small  nutmeg,  grated,  the  raw 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one.  Cost,  about  4s.,  with  oj'sters  at  Is. 
per  dozen. 

The  oysters  must  be  bearded,  and 
then  rinsed  in  their  liquor  first 
carefully  strained,  and  cut  into  pea- 
sized pieces,  then  mixed  with  the  above- 
named  ingredients.  The  crumbs  are  to 
be  soaked  in  the  oyster  liquor  and 
squeezed  dry.  When  thoroughly 
blended  set  the  mass  in  a cold  place  for 
a few  hours  before  using.  It  is  then 
ready  for  making  up  into  little  sausages 
for  garnishing ; or  sausages  of  the 
usual  size  and  shape  ; or  into  cakes  or 


balls.  They  may  be  cooked  by  flour- 
ing slightly,  then  frying  them  in  a pan 
with  a little  hot  butter  ; or  by  coating 
with  beaten  egg  and  crumbs,  and  cook- 
ing in  boiling  fat ; but  if  this 
mode  be  prefernd  they  must  first  be 
poached  like  quenelles,  or  the  suet 
would  not  bo  cooked ; and  if  for  cook- 
ing in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
a few  ounces  of  fish  panada  to  the 
mixture. 

Pork  and  Potato  Sausages.— 

This  is  a French  recipe.  Required  : one 
pound  of  pork,  three  pounds  of  potatoes, 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,about  Is. 

The  pork  should  be  cooked  until 
about  two-thirds  done,  then  chopped  ; 
the  ])otatoes  must  be  cooked  in  their 
skins,  and  beaten  to  a paste;  plenty 
of  salt  and  pepper  should  be  added, 
with  a little  nutmeg  and  mace.  The 
skins  are  then  to  be  filled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  left  in  a cloth  for  a 
day,  then  hung  in  a current  of  air  for 
a few  hours,  previous  to  frying  or 
broiling. 

For  richer  sausages,  use  a pound  of 
meat  to  two  pounds  of  potatoes.  Any 
herbs  can  be  used  in  addition  to  tho 
other  seasoning.  In  boiling  the  meat, 
use  only  enough  water  to  cover  it ; 
this  can  then  be  reduced  by  quick 
boiling,  and  mixed  in  with  the  rest  in 
filbng  the  skins. 

PorkBlack  Puddings. — When 
black  puddings,  or  blood  puddings,  are 
liked  at  all,  they  are  generallj'  liked 
verj"  much.  They  are  boiled  in  the 
intestines  of  the  hog,  and  these  must 
be  very  carefully  prepared  for  them  as 
follows : — Empty  them,  wash  and 
scrape  them  in  several  waters,  turning 
them  inside  out  two  or  three  times, 
and  lay  them  in  salt  and  water  all 
night.  The  next  day  rinse  them  in 
fresh  cold  water,  and  they  will  be 
ready  for  use.  To  make  the  puddings, 
throw  a little  salt  into  a quart  of  the 
warm  blood,  and  stir  until  the  blood  is  • 
cold.  Mix  with  it  a quart  of  whole 
groats  which  have  been  soaked  in  cold 
water  all  night,  add  the  grated  crumb 
of  a quartem  loaf  soaked  in  two 
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quarts  of  hot  milk  until  the  milk  is 
absorbed.  Mix  these  ingredients 
thoroughly.  Prepare  a seasoning  of 
a teaspoonful  of  winter  savourj’’  mixed 
with  a teaspoonful  of  chopped  thyme, 
a teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  pennyroyal, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  one  of 
pepper,  half  a dozen  pounded  cloves, 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  each  of  pounded  all- 
spice and  ginger.  Stir  this  season- 
ing into  the  groats,  bread-crumbs  and 
blood,  and  add  two  pounds  of  finely- 
chopped  beef  suet  and  six  well-beaten 
eggs.  Cut  a pound  of  the  inward  fat 
of  the  pig  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
large  bean.  Tie  the  skins  at  one  end, 
and  turn  them  inside  out.  Half  fill 
them  only  with  the  mixture,  to  allow 
room  for  swelling,  and  put  in  the  fat 
at  regular  intervals.  Tie  them  in 
equal  lengths  or  rounds,  fasten  the 
ends  securely,  throw  them  into  boiling 
water,  and  when  they  have  boiled  for 
five  minutes  take  them  out,  prick  them 
to  let  out  the  air,  put  them  back,  and 
boil  gently  (or  they  will  burst)  for  an 
hour.  Take  them  up,  and  when  they 
are  cold  hang  them  in  a cool,  dry  place 
until  wanted.  When  they  are  to  be 
used,  boil  a few  minutes  in  water,  or 
toast  in  a Dutch  oven.  Cost,  about 
4d.  per  pound. 

Fork  Sausage  Cakes, Soyer’s. 

— Required:  pork,  bacon,  onions,  pars- 
ley, seasoning,  eggs,  and  a pig’s  caul. 
Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Chop  some  lean  pork  very  fine,  hav- 
ing previously  detached  all  the  skin  and 
bone,  and  to  every  pound  of  meat  add 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon, 
half  an  ounce  of  salt,  a saltspoonful  of 
pepper,  the  quarter  of  a nutmeg  grated, 
six  young  green  chopped  onions,  and  a 
little  chopped  parsley.  When  the 
whole  is  well  chopped,  put  into  a 
mortar  and  pound  well,  finishing  with 
three  eggs ; then  have  ready  a pig’s 
caul,  which  cut  into  pieces  large  enough 
to  fold  a piece  of  the  above  preparation 
the  size  of  an  egg,  which  wrap  up, 
keeping  to  the  shape  of  an  egg,  but 


rather  fiattened,  and  grill  very  gently 
over  a moderate  fire. 

This  preparation  is  just  as  good  made 
into  sausages  of  the  ordinary  sort  as 
in  the  foregoing  way.  A small  pro- 
portion of  bread  may  be  used  by  those 
who  find  it  too  rich. 

Pork  Sausages.  —Required  : a 
pound  and  a half  of  fat  pork,  the  same 
weight  of  lean,  about  an  ounce  of  salt, 
a teaspoonful  of  powdered  sage,  the 
same  of  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cloves 
Mix  and  finish  off  as  directed  under 
Beef  Sausages.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Another  way. — Meat  as  above  and  a 
pound  of  bread-crumbs  are  to  be  well 
mixed ; the  seasonings  are  the  same 
kinds  as  the  above,  but  slightly  in- 
creased; the  sage  can  be  omitted,  or 
if  liked,  a few  small  onions  may  be 
chopped  and  mixed  with  it. 

Another  way. — Add  nutmeg  to  the 
seasoning ; leave  out  the  sage,  and  use 
thyme  or  marjoram,  with  a little  lemon 
peel.  Bread  is  a matter  of  taste,  but 
without  it  these  are  very  rich. 

Pork  Sausages,  French.— 

Required  : pork,  seasoning,  egg,  bread, 
cream,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  lOd.  per 
pound. 

Take  pork,  fat  and  lean  in  equal 
parts ; chop,  and  season  well  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  or  mace  ; to 
each  pound  add  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  one  egg,  and  a table- 
spoonful each  of  milk  and  cream,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs. 
Fill  the  skins,  then  poach  or  steam  the 
sausages;  let  them  get  cold,  then  grill 
or  broil,  and  serve  hot.  These  are  very 
delicious  if  carefully  seasoned.  The 
“meat  ’’  is  good  for  use  in  pies,  &c. 

Rich  Sausages  of  Mixed 

IVCeats. — Required;  pork,  veal,  season- 
ing, liver,  mushroom  puree,  &c.,  as 
below.  Co.st,  about  lOd.  per  pound. 

This  mixture  can  be  used  in  skins 
or  not,  or  may  be  made  up  into  cakes. 
There  is  no  bread  in  it,  and  if  made  as 
directed,  the  sausages  will  be  voted 
very  good.  Mix  half  a pound  of  young, 
lean  pork,  with  a pound  of  veal ; after 
mini’-ing  this,  put  it  in  a mortar,  and 
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add  a toaspoonfiil  and  a quarter  of 
salt,  half  as  much  white  popper,  a little 
cayenne  and  mace,  a tahlespoonful  of 
White  Mvsiikoom  and  a small 

saltspoonful  of  grated  lemon  pool. 
Then  add  a tahlespoonful  of  calf’s 
liver  that  has  been  scraped  to  a pulp  ; 
only  hy  this  means  will  it  he  cooked 
])roporly  in  the  short  time  required  for 
the  other  meat.  Mix  well,  then  pound 
for  a time  to  a smooth  paste.  If  cakes 
are  maile,  and  they  are  really  the  best 
for  this,  they  should  he  the  size  of  a 
crown  piece,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
They  may  be  cooked  before  the  fire ; 
baked  or  fried  in  the  same  way  as 
ordinary  sausiigos : and  are  very  good 
if  rolleil  in  plain  biscuit-ciaimbs,  and 
cooked  in  a ,saut6  pan,  with  a little  hot 
butter.  They  will  take  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  The  board  on 
which  these  are  made  up  should  be 
slightly  floured. 

Sausages  and  Apples.— For 

each  pound  of  pork  sausages  allow  half 
a j)ound  of  apples.  Cook  the  sau.sagcs 
by  frying  or  baking,  and  di.sh  them 
crosswise  on  a stpiarc  of  toasted  broad. 
Cut  some  of  the  apples  into  thin  slices, 
and  some  into  .sections  like  those  of  an 
orange.  fry  them  as  directed  (we 
AerLES,  Fkied),  and  put  the  slices 
round,  and  tlie  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
saus<'iges.  Cost,  about  Is.  for  above 
(quantity.  Tomatoes  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Sausages  and  Baked  Pota- 
toes.--This  is  a very  good  dish  ; it  is 
called  also  Savsage  Pot.vtoes.  Take 
some  potatoes,  even  in  size,  and  bake 
them  in  their  skins;  allow  one  sausage 
for  each  potato.  Fry  the  sausages,  and 
cut  them  in  two.  Divide  the  potatoes, 
take  out  a little  from  each  half,  and 
put  half  a sausage  in  each  hollow. 
Close  them  (juickly,  and  put  them  in 
the  oven  for  a few  minutes.  Brush 
the  skins  over  with  a little  warm 
butter,  and  dish  them  in  a pile  on  a 
hot  dish,  with  the  potato  taken  out 
passed  through  a masher,  and  allowed 
to  fall  lightly  round  them.  Or  put 
the  potatoes  in  a ring,  and  let  the  rest 


drop  into  the  middle.  A sprig  of 
parsley  on  the  top  improves  the  dish. 
Cost,  about  Id.  to  l|d.  each,  inclusive. 

Sausages,  to  Bake. — Lay  them 
in  a tin  which  has  been  greased  ; it 
should  be  quite  hot ; brush  them  over 
with  warm  dripping  or  butter,  and 
bake  at  a moderate  heat  until  brown 
and  crisp  outside  ; turn  them  as  re- 
quired. Allow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Pork  sausages  will  take 
quite  the  la.st-named  time. 

Sausages,  to  Boil. — These  some- 
times agree  better  than  sausages  conked 
in  any  other  way.  Put  them  in 
boiling  water,  and  give  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  kind 
and  thickness  ; thin  ones,  of  beef,  will 
be  done  in  the  shorter  time  ; while  pork 
or  veal,  if  thick,  will  want  the  maxi- 
mum time.  To  steam  the  sausages, 
laj-  them  in  a tin  which  will  fit  the 
steamer,  and  allow  a trifle  longer. 

Sausages,  to  Fry. — Some  pre- 
fer these  put  in  a cold  pan,  and  cooked 
in  their  own  ^at,  by  turning  them 
about  until  done.  Wo  think  that  the 
better  way  consists  in  making  a small 
quantity  of  fat  quite  hot  in  the  pan, 
and  then  cooking  them,  turning  often 
until  crisp  and  brown,  for  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  Perhaps  (/le  nicest 
way  is  to  boil  or  steam  them  until 
nearly  done,  then  to  plunge  them  into 
fat  to  cover  for  a few  seconds,  and 
serve  as  soon  as  brightly  browned.  If 
the  skins  are  taken  off,  and  the  sausages 
are  egged  and  crumbed,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly good.  Thus  treated,  they 
are  generally  served  on  oblong  croutons. 
Pork  sausages'  should  look  white  when 
cut.  The  pricking  of  the  sausages,  by 
either  method,  is  a disputed  point ; 
some  direct  that  it  be  done,  to  prevent 
bursting;  experience  proves  that  some- 
times, in  spite  of  aU  precautions,  the 
sausages  will  burst,  and  the  pricking 
certainly  lets  out  the  fat.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  filling  of  the  skins  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  particularly  if 
much  bread  be  used,  and  enough  room 
has  not  been  left  for  the  swelling. 
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Gravy  is  often  dispensed  with ; if 
liked,  a little  is  sometimes  made  in  the 
pan,  after  pouring  off  the  tat,  in  the 
way  it  is  made  for  chops  or  steaks.  A 
better  gravy  is  made  hy  heating  a 
little  suitable  stock  separately ; it 
should  be  slightly  thickened,  and 
poured  round  the  sausages,  or  served 
ill  a hot  boat.  Sausages  should  be 
served  very  hot.  They  are  often 
dished  on  fried  bread  or  toast. 

Sausages,  to  Grill  or  Broil. 

— These  are  better  if  parboiled  and 
left  to  cool,  then  brushed  over  with 
warm  fat,  and  crisped  up  before  or 
over  the  fire.  In  this  form,  sheep’s 
kidneys  are  sometimes  served  with 
them. 

Sausages,  with  Cress  and 

Pickles. — Cook  some  sausages  a nice 
brown  colour ; glaze  them,  and  serve 
on  a hot  dish  with  toast  under  them. 
Put  some  watercress  round,  plainly 
dressed  with  a little  oil,  vinegar,  salt, 
and  mignonette  pepper,  and  send  sweet 
pickles  to  table.  No  gravy  or  sauce  is 
wanted.  This  dish  is  wholesome  and 
appetising.  Cost  varies  with  the  kind 
of  sausages. 

Sausages,  with  Fried  Pota- 
toes. — After  frying  sausages,  some 
cold  potatoes  may  he  cooked  in  the 
fat.  This  furnishes  a cheap  and  tasty 
dish. 

Sausages,  with  Vegetables. 

— Almost  any  sort  of  vegetable  eats 
well  with  sausages,  but  green  ones  are 
the  most  wholesome,  particularly  with 
pork  sausages,  as  they  will  counteract 
their  richness.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to 
serve  them  in  a tasty-looking  form, 
and  they  cost  no  more.  Supposing 
some  sausages,  and  sprouts,  or  spinach, 
turnip  tops,  or  anything  of  the  sort ; 
the  sausages  should  be  laid  on  a toast 
on  the  dish,  the  vegetables  round  it  (if 
a puree  it  looks  all  the  nicer),  then  in 
between  the  green,  some  macaroni  or 
rice,  plain  or  otherwise,  may  he  put ; or 
little  potato  cakes  or  cones  also  mix  in 
with  the  green  with  good  effect. 

Tomato  Sausages.— Required: 


pork,  tomatoes,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  on 
an  average. 

These  are  of  comparatively  recent  in 
troduction.  As  arule,  thej"  are  composed 
of  pork  sausage  meat  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  well-flavoured  with  tomato  pulp. 
The  following  recipe  will  he  found  a 
good  one : To  four  pounds  of  pork 

sausage  meat,  allow  twelve  ounces  of 
tomato  pulp.  Prejiare  it  by  putting  some 
ripe  tomatoes  in  a stewpan,  slicing  them 
flrst,  and  letting  them  cook,  with  fre- 
quent shaking,  until  quite  soft.  Then 
sieve  the  pulp,  so  that  the  skins  and 
seeds  are  left  behind.  Put  it  back  in 
the  pan  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a few 
grains  of  coralline  pepper  and  cayenne, 
and  just  a pinch  of  white  sugar.  Stir 
and  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  then 
turn  out  into  an  earthen  vessel,  to  get 
cold  before  mixing  it  with  the  pork. 
It  must  he  weighed  after  cooking  and 
cooling.  If  fresh  tomatoes  are  not 
at  hand,  any  good  brand  of  pulp  may 
be  selected,  but  it  is  always  advisable 
to  reduce  it  by  simmering,  and  to 
season  it  as  above  directed,  to  ensure 
its  keeping.  These  sausages  should  he 
freshly  made  as  required.  They  will 
not  keep  so  long  as  plain  sausages,  but 
in  cool  weather,  if  made  as  directed, 
they  will  not  become  sour  under  a 
couple  of  days.  They  must  be  kept  in 
a cold  place,  and  may  be  parboiled 
with  advantage,  before  frying  or 
baking. 

Trufla.ed  Sausages.— Required : 
two  pounds  of  young  lean  pork,  a 
pound  of  fat  pork,  an  ounce  of  salt, 
half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  nearly 
a teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs  in  fine 
powder,  or  half  the  quantity  of  fresh 
ones,  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  truffles, 
a little  truffle  essence,  and  a glass  of 
good  wine — sherry  or  Madeira.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  truffles. 

Put  the  mixture  into  very  delicate 
skins  before  cooking.  This  may  be 
used  for  “ farcing  ” purposes.  It 
must  he  kept  very  cool  until  wanted 
for  use.  Little  cakes  made  of  it  are 
very  good  for  serving  with  game  or 
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poultiy ; some  of  the  raw  meat  of 
either  should  then  be  mixed  in  with 
the  rest  if  handy.  Or  some  fumet  of 
game  is  an  improvement,  when  game 
is  used ; but  the  truffle  flavour  should 
not  be  destroyed. 

University  Sausages.  — Re- 
quired : a j)Ound  of  pork,  a pound  of 
veal,  half  a pound  of  veal  kidney  suet, 
and  the  kidney  itself,  a glass  of  port, 
a gill  of  bread-crumbs,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne,  a 
morsel  of  garlic,  and  any  herb  that 
maj'  be  preferred.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 
to  3s. 

The  bread  and  wine  should  soak 
together,  and  be  put  wdth  the  meat,  &c., 
after  thej'  have  been  minced  as  usual. 
The  garlic  should  be  as  fine  as  possible. 
The  wliole  should  be  pounded  and 
jncssed  in  a jar,  then  covered,  and  left 
to  blend  before  the  skins  are  filled  ; 
after  which  they  should  be  steamed  for 
half  an  houiy  then  left  to  get  cold  and 
be  fried,  the  skins  being  tir.st  removed, 
and  the  sausages  rolled  in  egg  and 
bread-crumbs.  15y  cooking  in  the 
skins  during  the  first  part  of  tlie  pro- 
cess, the  flavour  is  better  preserved. 
Little  cakes  of  the  above  are  very  good 
for  garnishing  such  dishes  as  roast 
rabbit  or  hare  ; or  small  balls  may  be 
used  in  jugged  hare,  and  all  such 
dishes.  The  nicest  way  of  cooking  the 
cakes  is  to  steam  them  until  done,  then 
let  them  get  cold,  and  fini.sh  off  as 
directed  for  the  sausages  ; or  instead  of 
egging  and  crumbing  they  may  be 
brushed  over  with  liquid  fat,  and 
browned  up  in  the  oven  or  before  the 
fire.  The  balls  may  be  floured,  and 
cooked  in  the  gravy  of  the  hare,  &c. 

Veal  and  Ham  Sausages.— 

Required  : a pound  and  a half  of  lean 
veal,  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  half  a 
pound  of  lean  ham,  seasoning  and 
herbs.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Mince  the  meat  in  the  usual  way ; the 
ham  should  be  of  ver}^  good  quality ; 
then  add  a teaspoonful  of  sage  or  mixed 
herbs  to  each  pound  of  meat,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  The  quantity  of 
salt  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  ham 


and  bacon,  and  must  be  added  very 
cautiously.  Fill  skins,  and  cook  in  the 
usual  way.  They  are  very  delicious  if 
boiled  until  nearly  done,  then  finished 
off  by  frying  or  broiling.  These  also 
make  delicate  rolls  {see  recipes  under 
Pastuv). 

Veal  Sausages  for  Garnish- 
ing.— Required:  half  a pound  of  veal, 
four  ounces  each  of  fat  bacon  and  lean 
ham,  two  ounces  of  bread,  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Prcjiare  the  meat  in  the  usual  wa}', 
and  season  with  salt  and  white  pepper, 
a dust  of  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a pinch  of  dried  thyme  in  fine 
pow’der.  The  bread  should  be  soaked 
in  white  stock,  squeezed  very  dry,  and 
sieved,  then  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg  and  added  to  the  meat.  When 
well  blended,  form  into  little  sausages 
on  a flouied  board  ; they  should  be 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
half  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  sausage. 
After  shaping,  they  should  be  put  in  a 
cool  place  for  an  hour  if  convenient, 
then  rolled  in  flour,  next  in  beaten 
egg,  and  finally  in  fine  biscuit-crumbs, 
made  from  any  sort  of  hard  unsweet- 
ened biscuits.  Make  a little  butter 
hot  in  a frying  pan,  and  cook  the 
sausages  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes, 
turning  them  often,  and  letting  them 
acquire  a pale  brown  tint  only.  Drain 
well  before  serving.  These  are  suit- 
able for  garnishing  many  dishes,  and 
they  may  be  varied  a little  to  suit  the 
dish.  A thin  coat  of  glaze  improves 
them. 

White  Puddings. — Required : 
pork,  bacon,  groats,  mUk,  salt,  pepper, 
onions,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  4d.  to  5d. 
per  pound. 

Take  two  pounds  of  lean  pork,  and 
mince  it  small.  Boil  a pound  of  solid 
fat  pork  or  bacon,  and  let  it  get  cold;  cut 
this  into  squares.  Soak  some  whole 
groats  in  milk  for  twelve  hours;  about 
half  a pound  will  do ; if  groats  are  not 
available  use  the  coarsest  oatmeal  in- 
stead. Then  mix  them  with  the  lean 
pork.  A good  seasoning  of  salt  and 
white  jjepper,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a 
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minced  onion  or  two,  or  a few  shalots 
should  be  added.  Fill  the  skins  very 
lightly  with  the  mixture,  putting  the 
squares  of  fat  here  and  there  ; tie  them 
in  links  of  about  five  inches.  To  boil 
them,  put  them  in  warm  water,  and  cook 
them  softly  for  two  hours.  "V^en  half 
done,  some  advise  that  they  he  pricked, 
hut  if  plenty  of  room  he  left  for  swell- 
ing they  will  not  burst.  All  super- 
fluous milk  must  he  drained  from  the 


groats.  After  boiling,  they  should  he 
left  to  get  cold,  and  then  heated  for 
serving  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  on  a grid- 
iron. These  are  the  puddings  familiar 
to  country  residents  at  pig-killing 
time,  hut  almost  everyone  has  a 
different  recipe  for  making  them. 
More  fat  than  above  given  is  often 
used,  and  the  minced  meat  is  composed 
of  fat  and  lean.  In  some,  melted 
lard  is  mixed  with  the  groats. 


FORCEMEATS. 

Many  very  coarse  and  unpalatable  compounds  are  commonly  met  with 
under  the  name  of  forcemeat,  or  stuffing  (which  is  a more  homely  name  for 
the  same  thing),  due  to  nothing  but  careless  preparation  and  mixing  of  the 
several  ingredients.  In  all  forcemeats,  except  the  very  simplest  kind, 
trouble  and  time  must  not  be  begrudged  if  the  result  is  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  cook.  Those  who  are  given  to  what  they  call  “ knocking  things 
together”  at  random  will  never  succeed  in  preparing  the  delicate  forcemeats 
which  are  the  making  of  so  many  dishes,  and  for  which  a pestle  and  mortar 
are  absolutely  necessary.  And  we  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  lack  of 
proper  utensils  that  many  break  down  in  culinary  operations  of  all  sorts. 
Some  people  are  fond  of  arguing  that  only  bad  workmen  quarrel  with 
their  tools ; others  will  tell  you  that  no  one  can  work  without  tools.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  more  useful  tool  in  a kitchen 
than  the  pestle  and  mortar  ; and  where  forcemeats  and  potted  meats  are 
prepared  in  good  quantities,  a mortar  which  has  a capacity  of  two  to  three 
pints  should  be  purchased.  (See  the  list  of  Kitchen  Utensils  at  the 
end  of  the  book.) 

Other  utensils  are  a good  knife  and  board,  or  some  prefer  a bowl, 
with  the  well-known  form  of  knife  made  to  fit  it.  Then  there  are  sieves 
to  be  considered — many  purees  for  which  recipes  are  given  herein  need 
sieving  as  well  as  pounding — and  we  may  here  remark  that  the  durability 
of  sieves  may  be  increased  by  using  them  more  equally  than  they  are 
generally  used.  The  sides,  as  well  as  the  middle,  should  do  a share  of 
the  work,  and  all  sieves  of  copper  or  steel  wire  ought  to  be  washed  and 
dried  each  time  they  are  used ; a small  brush  should  be  kept  for  them, 
and  care  taken  that  the  holes  do  not  clog. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  utensils  are  ready  to  hand,  anyone  who  will 
may  make  good  forcemeat,  and  all  that  comes  under  that  head.  First,  the 
suet  that  enters  into  so  many  of  the  every-day  forcemeats  : this  should  be 
from  the  kidney  if  possible,  skinned  with  care,  and  any  traces  of  blood  re- 
moved; aild  it  must  be  chopped  without  flour.  Those  who  cut  it  into 
rough,  irregular-sized  lumps  at  starting,  will  never  get  it  fine.  The  tiling 
is  to  shred  it  very  finely  first,  so  finely  that  the  knife  seems  to  sliave  rather 
than  cut  it ; if  lightly  chopped  after,  and  rubbed  into  the  crumbs  until  lost 
sight  of,  there  will  be  no  visible  lumps  of  suet  when  cooked ; there  cannot 
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be.  The  eggs,  too,  must  be  above  suspicion,  not  absolutely  new-laid,  but 
good  ; in  nothing  more  than  in  forcemeat  is  a doubtful  egg  more  objection- 
able; and  they  should  always  be  most  carefully  freed  from  the  germ.  To 
season  forcemeats  is  an  art,  for  there  is  a wide  difference  between  those 
that  are  little  more  tasty  than  bread  itself,  and  such  as  may  be  tasted  for 
hours  after  a meal.  In  testing  a forcemeat  before  it  is  cooked,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  seasoning  is  brought  out  by  heat ; that  is,  a force- 
meat which  appeared  to  err  ou  tlie  side  of  mildness  before  cooking,  might 
be  found  almost  too  hot  when  cooked.  These  things,  as  well  as  the  taste 
of  those  who  will  eat  of  the  dish,  must  be  eonsidei'ed.  Herbs  in  the  fresh 
state  can  be  pretty  accurately  gauged  with  regard  to  (juantity,  but  in  using 
dried  ones  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  loss  of  strength  by  keeping. 

A word  with  regard  to  scraps  of  cooked  meat ; some  people  seem  to 
have  a notion  that  any  l)its  of  dry  meat  “ can  go  into  the  stuffing,”  and 
that  so  long  as  there  is  bulk,  there  must  of  necessity  be  goodness.  We  are 
anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood,  because  in  many  forcemeats,  cooked  ham 
and  other  meats  are  u.sed ; we  mean  that  to  stntf  a joint,  which  perhaps 
needs  two  or  thi’ce  hours’  cooking,  with  serai)s  of  meat  which  are  already 
too  dry,  7nost  likely,  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  term  “ forcemeat  ” answers  alike  for  the  homely  sorts  called 
“ stuffing  ” and  for  the  better  varieties  to  which  the  French  name“  farce  ” 
is  usnally  given. 


Brown  Forcemeat  (A  Vege- 
tarian Recipe). — Required:  half  a 
pint  of  crumbs  from  brown  bread,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  fruit  jelly — currant 
or  tomato  is  nice,  or  apple  jelly  can  be 
used — a large  onion,  fried  and  chopped, 
a little  brown  store  sauce  or  ketchup, 
with  seasoning  to  taste  ; a pinch  of 
cloves  or  allspice  will  improve  it ; one 
egg,  one  ounce  of  butter  or  a spoonful 
of  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  tapioca. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Mix  the  crumhs  and  dry  seasonings, 
rub  the  butter  in,  melt  the  jelly,  add 
it  and  the  beaten  egg,  then  put  in  the 
onions  and  tapioca ; the  latter  should 
be  cooked  in  a little  water  till  soft  {see 
recipes  under  Tapioca),  and  mixed  in 
while  warm.  It  gives  body  to  vege- 
tarian forcemeats,  but  other  cereals  can 
take  its  place ; many  are  more  nourish- 
ing, but  lack  the  smoothness  of  tapioca. 
Sago  is  the  next  best  to  it.  This  has 
various  uses  for  pies,  &c. 

Another  way. — Use  equal  parts  of 
bread-crumbs  and  cooked  sieved  car- 
rots, or  any  other  vegetable  ; to  half  a 
pint  add  a raw  egg,  oil  or  butter  as 


Bread  Forcemeat,  French. 

— Required  : bread,  suet,  onion,  herbs, 
seasoning,  and  eggs,  &c , as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Take  four  ounces  of  bread,  and 
prepare  it  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  under  Pa.nada,  Bread, 
Fkexch.  When  cool,  add  to  it  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  veal  kidney  suet,  a 
small  onion,  scalded  and  chopjied,  a tea- 
spoonful of  parsley  and  thj’rae,  a dust 
of  nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
and  either  one  whole  egg,  or  the  yolk  of 
one  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream  or  milk. 
The  suet  should  be  as  finely  chopped 
as  possible,  and  well  mixed  in  the 
bread ; the  dry  seasonings  should  be 
blended  before  they  are  put  in. 

Anothei  way. — This  is  plainer.  Use 
an  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  rasped,  i.c. 
scraped  with  a knife,  a little  parsley 
and  thyme,  or  for  some  dishes  mush- 
room powder  is  nicer,  a little  seasoning, 
and  part  of  an  egg,  with  a spoonful 
of  milk,  to  the  same  quantity  of 
panada  given  above.  If  for  fish,  the 
rest  of  the  egg  comes  in  for  brushing  it 
over,  if  to  be  baked  or  roasted  {see  Fish). 
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above,  and  about  an  ounce  of  grated 
cheese.  This  should  be  nicely  sea- 
soned and  can  be  used  for  stuffing  such 
vegetables  as  marrows,  which  need 
some  piquant  addition.  A little  brown 
colouring  should  be  added  to  both  these. 

Calf’s  Udder  Forcemeat, 
French. — Required  : calf’s  udder, 

veal,  panada,  herbs,  seasoning,  eggs, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 
per  pound. 

Prepare  the  udder  by  the  directions 
given  on  page  495  ; after  it  is  cooled 
and  cut  up,  add  to  it  an  equal  bulk, 
not  weight,  of  raw,  scraped  veal,  and 
Panada,  Bread,  French.  Blend  these 
ingredients  well,  pound  and  sieve  them, 
and  season  nicely,  just  according  to 
the  dish  the  forcemeat  is  wanted  for  ; 
herbs,  and  the  other  adjuncts  to  good 
veal  forcemeat  of  the  ordinary  kind 
are  generally  employed ; eggs  to  make 
a somewhat  moist  paste  are  also 
wanted,  and  sometimes  cream  is  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  udder  here 
takes  the  place  of  butter  or  suet ; and 
to  save  the  trouble  entailed  by  the  use 
of  udder,  many  cooks  substitute  butter, 
which  they  contend  is  as  good ; others 
hold  the  contrary  opinion,  and  assert 
that  no  forcemeat  equals  that  for 
which  udder  is  used.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  use  of  udder  is  very  limited, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  this 
country.  This  may  be  used  for  stuf- 
fing veal  and  poultry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Chestnut  Forcemeat,  for 
Goose. — Required  : chestnuts,  stock, 
onion,  butter,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

This  is  plain  andcheap.  To  half  a pint 
of  the  pulp  of  boiled  chestnuts,  add  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a small  onion,  par- 
boiled and  chopped,  a good  seasoning  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  some  parsley,  or 
this  can  be  left  out;  many  prefer  just  the 
plain  chestnut  flavour.  Stuff  the  goose 
with  the  mixture  in  the  usual  way. 

A very  superior  stuffing  is  made 
from  Chestnut  PuRkE,  Brow'n  ; after 
preparing  it  as  directed,  mix  in  while 
it  is  hot  about  a fourth  its  bulk  of 


sausage  meat,  without  herbs ; blend 
well  and  use  when  cool.  Bread- 
crumbs may  be  added  if  wanted  plainer. 

Chestnut  Forcemeat,  for 
Soast  Fowl  (or  Turkey).  — Re- 
quired : chestnuts,  stock,  ham,  liver, 
butter,  bread,  sausage  meat,  eggs,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 
to  lOd. 

Take  about  thirty  chestnuts  that 
have  been  peeled,  and  boiled  in  a 
little  white  stock,  and  drained  ; pound 
them  with  the  liver  of  the  fowl,  par- 
boiled, a tablespoonful  of  chopped  ham, 
the  same  of  sausage  meat  (beef  or 
pork),  a small  onion,  chopped,  salt, 
pepper,  and  grated  lemon  peel  to  taste, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
bread-crumbs,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  The  eggs  should  be  put  in  after 
the  other  materials  have  been  worked 
to  a paste.  More  must  be  made  if  for 
a turkey. 

Chestnut  Forcemeat,  Rich. 

— Required;  chestnuts,  stock,  cream, 
butter,  white  or  brown  sauce,  season- 
ing, eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Roast  some  chestnuts,  then  skin 
them,  and  put  them  in  a stewpaii  with 
just  enough  veal  or  chicken  stock  to 
cover  ; put  a buttered  paper  over,  and 
cook  until  the  stock  is  absorbed,  and 
the  chestnuts  are  dry-looking.  Rub 
them  through  a sieve,  and  add  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter  to  half  a pint ; 
season  to  taste,  and  mix  in  a little 
cream  or  white  sauce  if  required  light 
in  colour;  or  brown  sauce,  if  dark 
forcemeat  is  intended.  Then  stir  in  a 
couple  of  raw  yolks  of  eggs,  and  beat 
well.  Sometimes  herbs  are  added,  or 
a little  ground  spice  of  any  sort  may  be 
substituted.  This  is  nice  for  balls  or 
cakes,  which  can  be  fried  after  egging 
and  crumbing  (or  they  can  be  coated 
■with  crushed  vermicelli),  and  used  for 
garnishing  fillets  of  beef,  and  many 
other  dishes. 

Another  kind  of  forcemeat  is  made 
by  mixing  some  sausage  meat  with 
chestnuts  cooked  as  above.  This  is 
more  in  accordance  with  modern 
dishes,  as  chestnut  forcemeat  has  the 
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disadvantage — in  some  people’s  estima- 
tion— of  being  old-fashioned.  Ecpial 
parts  of  the  chestnut  puree  and  sausage 
meat  can  be  used,  or  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  latter,  which  is  more  usual. 

Curry  Forcemeat. — In  making 
this,  the  thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
curry  flavour  should  be  pronounced ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  much  more 
agreeable  if  herbs,  and  the  usual  ad- 
juncts to  curried  preparations  generally, 
are  included.  As  to  the  foundation, 
it  may  be  bread,  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  suet,  or  clarified  fat,  or  butter 
for  those  who  prefer  it ; or  it  may 
be  a good  sausage  meat  or  other 
forcemeat,  to  which  curry  powder 
may  be  added,  or  curry  paste,  which 
gives  smoothness  and  a more  agreeable 
flavour,  the  paste  being  mild  or  hot  as 
required.  To  all  these  forcemeats  a 
little  chutney  is  an  improvement ; 
finely  minced  hot  pickles  serve  the 
same  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  increasing 
the  piquancy. 

Egg  and  Mushroom  Force- 
meat.— Koquired : mushrooms,  lemon, 
butter,  cream,  eggs,  bread  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  8d.  to  Is., 
according  to  the  s ason. 

This  is  a good  recipe ; the  force- 
meat is  useful  for  many  purposes. 
Take  some  mushrooms,  button  ones 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  the  colour 
should  not  be  at  all  dark.  After 
washing,  they  should  be  rinsed  in 
lemon  juice  and  chopped,  then  cooked 
in  lemon  juice  and  butter,  an  ounce  of 
the  latter  to  half  a pound  of  mush- 
rooms : the  lemon  juice  must  he 

according  to  taste  ; from  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls  will  be  enough  as  a rule. 
When  quite  soft  put  the  mushrooms, 
&c.,  in  a basin,  and  add  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  the  yolks  put  through  a 
sieve,  and  the  whites  in  dice  ; or  all 
may  bo  in  the  latter  form  if  more 
convenient.  Then  add  two  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream.  Beat  the  whole  well,  and  add 
salt,  white  pepper,  and  a suspicion  of 
mace,  with  a raw  egg  to  bind  it.  This 
is  not  a cheap  forcemeat,  comparatively 


speaking.  If  for  any  dish  that  is  to 
bo  eaten  cold,  another  ounce  of  buttei 
is  necessary.  A small  quantity  of 
chopped  ham  is  another  useful  addition. 
Just  as  detailed  above,  it  will  he  found 
very  nice  for  many  maigre  dishes. 

Xotc. — This  is  much  better  if  the 
mushrooms  are  sieved  before  the  bread 
is  put  in  ; they  will  go  through  very 
readily  while  warm. 

Fish.  Forcemeat.—  Required ; 
fish,  bread,  herbs,  seasoning,  butter, 
an  onion,  milk,  and  an  egg.  Cost 
varies  with  the  kinds  of  fish  used ; 
about  Is.  on  an  average. 

Take  any  sort  of  sheU-fish,  or  it  may 
be  mixed  ; lobster  with  a lew  shrimps, 
or  some  crab,  if  nice,  and  the  best 
parts  be  used.  Cut  it  small,  and  add  an 
equal  bulk  x)f  bread-crumbs  ; to  half 
a pint  of  the  mixture  add  a table- 
spoonful of  thj'ine  and  parsley,  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter ; a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg,  a teaspoonful  of 
scalded  and  chopped  onion,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a beaten  egg.  Blend 
very  thoroughly,  and  then  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  milk.  With  this 
some  white  fish  may  bo  used  to  make 
up  the  quantity ; the  shell-fish  gives 
it  a savoury  character,  and  renders  it 
useful  for  many  purposes.  It  is  very 
good  for  stuffing  fiesh  haddock,  or 
any  .similar  fish,  or  can  be  used  for 
fresh  water  fish.  {See  also  Forcemeats 
under  Lobster,  Shrimp,  Tomato,  and 
Whiting.) 

Forcemeat  Balls  for  Turtle 
Soup. — These  can  be  used  also  for 
Mock  Turtle  Soup.  Required:  bread, 
veal,  butter,  eggs,  seasoning,  and  stock 
or  milk  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  in 
veal  stock  or  milk  ; wring  them  in  a 
cloth,  and  pass  through  a sieve.  Take 
four  ounces  of  lean  veal  from  the  fillet; 
scrape  this  to  a pulp,  and  sieve  it. 
Then  pound  it  with  the  bread,  add  an 
ounce  of  butter,  about  a saltspoonf  ul  of 
salt,  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg  to  taste,  a little  parsley 
and  powdered  mixed  herhs,  then  put  in 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-hoiled  eggs,  that 
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have  been  sieved.  Add  as  much  raw 
egg  yolk  as  will  make  a stiff  paste, 
form  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a very 
small  nutmeg,  and  cook  them  in  boil- 
ing water,  slightly  salted,  until  firm. 
Put  them  in  the  soup  in  time  to  heat 
through. 

Another  way . — Take  some  veal  pre- 
pared as  for  Quenelles,  and  add  to  it 
the  neoessar}'  herbs,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs  to  make  the  mixture  firmer  ; one 
of  the  balls  is  better  tested  before  all 
are  made  up. 

Forcemeat  Balls,  Ordinary. 

■ — Any  forcemeat  may  be  made  into 
balls  ; in  some  instances  more  crumbs 
must  be  used,  but  so  long  as  the  mass 
can  be  moulded  that  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired. If  for  frying,  forcemeat  free 
from  suet  is  the  best ; for  adding  to 
stews,  or  anj^thing  that  will  be  well 
cooked,  those  with  suet  will  answer 
equally  well.  For  dishes  of  hare,  &c., 
any  of  the  most  savoury  ones  may  be 
selected.  For  white  meats,  mixed 
forcemeats  are  best. 

Fowl,  Forcemeat  for.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  raw  fowl,  two 
to  three  ounces  of  pork  or  bacon,  three 
ounces  of  veal  suet,  seasoning,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of  bread 
panada.  If  suet  is  objected  to,  use 
butter  ; the  pork  or  bacon  should  then 
be  reduced  to  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Mince  and  pound  the  meats, then  pound 
the  whole.  Any  other  seasoning  besides 
salt,  pepper,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg  may 
be  added,  but  the  adjuncts  to  the  dish 
must  be  considered,  that  the  season- 
ings may  not  “ clash.”  Used  for  stuff- 
ing a fowl  or  turkey  (for  the  latter  the 
proportions  must  be  increased)  or  for 
garnishing  purposes. 

Game  Forcemeat.— Required : 
game  livers,  raw  game,  bacon,  butter, 
seasoning,  cream,  egg,  stock,  andpanada. 
Cost  varies  with  the  kind  of  game. 

Take  the  livers  of  the  game, 
and  pound  them  with  an  equal 
weight  of  raw  bacon,  butter,  and  raw 
game ; mix  in  some  salt  and  pepper. 


and  a pinch  of  powdered  cloves  and 
nutmeg  ; then  make  the  w’hole  into  a 
paste  with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  and 
a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  together 
with  a spoonful  or  two  of  bread 
panada,  cooked  in  game  stock.  If  for 
filling  birds,  this  may  be  moister  than 
for  moulding  into  balls,  cakes,  &c. 
For  a more  solid  forcemeat,  use  dry 
crumbs  instead  of  panada. 

For  a more  economical  forcemeat, 
use  any  remnants  of  cooked  game  that 
may  be  handj’’,  and  poultry  livers 
instead  of  game.  In  either  case,  the 
liver  must  be  in  good  condition,  and 
after  pounding  should  be  passed 
through  a sieve. 

Game  Fies,  Forcemeat  for.— 

Required  : half  a pound  of  raw  veal, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fat  bacon,  the 
same  weight  of  calf’s  liver,  the  liver  of 
a fowl  or  pheasant,  or  any  other  game 
or  poultry,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  mushrooms, 
the  same  of  sweetbread  or  brains, 
cooked,  and  cut  in  dice,  and  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Pass  all  the  meats — sweetbreads  or 
brains  excepted — through  a saus^e 
machine  ; put  them  in  a pan  with  the 
dissolved  butter,  and  a bunch  of  herbs, 
with  a pinch  of  cayenne  and  black 
pepper ; stir  for  a minute  or  two,  then 
pass  through  a sieve,  after  taking  the 
herbs  out  and  putting  the  mushrooms 
in.  Then  add  either  a tablespoonful 
of  Fumet  of  Game,  or  the  same  mea- 
sure of  the  best  brown  stock  or  gravy 
that  is  available,  with  salt  to  taste,  and 
a squeeze  of  lemon  juice.  Beat  in  a 
couple  of  raw  eggs,  yolks  only,  and 
the  sweetbread,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 
This  is  so  good,  and  may  be  used  in  so 
many  dishes,  that  special  attention  is 
called  to  it.  To  make  it  stiff  enough 
for  moulding,  either  dry  crumbs  or 
panada  will  be  w^anted ; as  detailed,  it 
is  intended  for  using  in  lajmrs, 
generally  termed  “ spreading.” 

Godiveau  (a  rich  French 
Forcemeat). — Required  : veal,  suet, 
eggs,  water,  or  stock,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
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This  is  much  used  as  a garnish  ; great 
care  isrequired  in  its  preparation.  Take 
si.x  ounces  of  lean  raw  veal,  free  from 
skin  or  gristle,  and  the  same  weight  of 
veal  kidney  suet,  free  from  an}’  trace  of 
skin  ; chop  both  finely,  or  scrape  the 
veal ; pound  them  until  they  have 
become  thoroughly  amalgamated,  then 
add  a raw  egg.  Turn  out  and  leave  to 
cool,  on  ice  if  possible  ; put  back  in 
the  mortar  with  another  egg,  and  go  on 
pounding,  adding  a spoonful  of  iced 
water  or  pale  stock,  then  put  in  a little 
chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a little  nutmeg.  Turn  out  on  a board, 
make  a bit  up  into  a round,  or  quenelle 
shape,  and  poach  it.  If  too  fimr,  add 
a little  more  water,  and  if  not  firm 
enough,  add  half  or  the  whole  of 
another  egg,  according  to  the  size. 
This  should  be  made  in  a very  cool 
place.  It  can  be  used  for  vol-au-vents, 
pates,  and  for  gamishing  purposses. 
The  flesh  of  poultry  can  be  substituted 
for  veal.  Beef  kidney  suet  can  be 
used  instead  of  veal,  and  the  seasoning- 
may  be  varied  to  suit  different  dishes, 
but  it  is  a delicate  forcemeat  (or 
should  be)  and  not  highly  seasoned. 
The  addition  of  the  iced  water  cools 
it,  and  helps  to  bind  it ; when  cooked 
it  will  cut  evenly. 

Goose. — See  Sage  and  Onions. 

Hare  Forcemeat  (port  or 
claret). — Kequired;  bread,  wine,  suet, 
seasoning,  shalot,  parsley,  ham,  lemon, 
liver,  eggs,  ifec.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.,  exclusive  of- the  wine. 

Take  some  stale  bread-crumbs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  hare,  and  pour 
over  them  enough  port  or  claret  to  cover 
them.  Supposing  half  a pint  of  crumbs 
before  soaking,  mix  together  four 
ounces  of  finely  shredded  veal  suet,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley, 
grated  lemon  rind,  and  chopped  shalot, 
a tablespounful  of  lean  raw  ham, 
passed  through  a mincer,  with  the  liver 
of  the  hare  if  in  a sound  condition  : if 
not,  liver  of  any  other  sort  of  game  or 
poultry  will  do.  Blend  the  whole  with 
the  bread,  and  add  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste,  with  a couple  of  raw  eggs  well 


beaten,  and  if  claret  be  used,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  melted  currant  jelly,  red  or 
black.  This  is  a forcemeat  which  is 
somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  much 
liked  by  many  game-eaters.  It  is  also 
very  nice  for  a rabbit  if  it  is  intended 
to  imitate  hare. 

A very  similar  forcemeat  is  made  by 
omitting  the  shalot,  and  putting  in  a 
boned  anchovy,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve ; rather  loss  lemon  rind  than 
above  given,  but  other  ingredients  in 
the  same  proportion.  Port  should  bo 
used  when  this  inode  is  followed ; it 
produces  a very  savoury  forcemeat. 

Herb  Forcemeat,  Plain.— 

Use  crumbs  as  above,  and  either  half 
as  much  suet,  or  clarified  fat,  two 
eggs,  and  a little  milk,  herbs  and 
seasoning  as  above.  This,  if  made 
with  the  fat,  does  for  baked  fish. 

Herb  Forcemeat,  Rich.— 

Required  : twelve  ounces  of  tine  bread- 
crumbs, six  ounces  of  beef  suet,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
fresh  parsley,  chopped,  a tablespoonful 
of  mixed  herbs — these  should  consist 
of  thyme,  marjoram,  bay  leaf,  and 
basil,  thyme  being  in  the  greatest 
proportion — half  a gill  of  cream,  three 
raw  eggs,  and  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne, 
with  nutmeg  or  mace  to  taste.  Cost, 
lOd.  to  Is. 

The  finer  the  suet  is  chopped, 
the  nicer  this  will  be ; veal  suet 
is  better  than  beef,  being  more  deli- 
cate, but  beef  answers  for  ordinary 
purposes.  If  the  herbs  (other  than 
parsley)  are  in  the  fresh  state  less  will 
answer ; the  above  quantities  are  for 
dried  herbs.  Other  herbs  besides 
those  named  may  be  used  ; the  above 
proportions  being  observed.  This  is 
very  good  for  rabbits  whether  boiled, 
baked  or  stewed;  and  it  may  be  varied 
by  using-  a little  sausage  meat,  or 
chopped  ham,  or  bacon,  and  reducing 
the  suet.  It  can  be  used  also  for  veal, 
turkey,  &c.  The  liver  of  a turkey  or 
fowl  can  be  minced  and  put  in  when 
for  stuffing  either  of  those  birds. 

Leek  Forcemeat.— This  is  a 
vegetarian  recipe.  Required  : half  a 
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pound  of  'bread-ci-umbs,  the  white  part 
of  some  leeks,  enough  to  fill  a quarter- 
pint  measure  after  chopping,  two  eggs, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of 
[ chopped  parsley,  half  as  much  thyme 
,|  and  sweet  marjoram,  mixed,  and  a little 
[ grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  Cost, 
l|  fid.  to  8d. 

jj  Mix  the  crumbs,  herbs,  seasoning, 
lij  and  leeks.  Eub  the  butter  in,  then 
|:  add  the  eggs  beaten  first.  Amal- 
i!  gamate  the  whole  very  thoroughly, 

' and  use  in  pies,  stews,  soups,  &c.  For 
pies,  add  a little  milk  to  make  it  moist 
ii  enough  to  spread ; for  stews,  soups, 

, &c, , mould  it  into  small  balls,  and  boil 
; j for  an  hour  or  so.  A much  more 
> : delicate  flavour  can  be  had  bj^  scalding 

I ' or  parboiling  the  leeks  ; and  an  ounce 

I I or  two  of  boiled  rice,  with  less  bread  in 
||,  proportion,  is  a further  improvement. 

I 

Liver  Forcemeat  (or  Mock 
Foie  Gras). — Kequired  : six  ounces 
of  calf’s  liver,  three  ounces  of  lean 
veal,  four  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  a bunch  of  herbs,  i.e.  bay 
leaf,  th5’me,  parsley,  and  basil,  a small 
onion,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
truflle,  eggs,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  exclusive  of  truffles. 

Chop  the  onion,  fry  it  in  the  butter, 
add  the  liver,  cut  up,  and  the  herbs ; fry 
for  a few  minutes,  then  take  from  the 
fire,  mix  in  the  bacon  and  veal  (these 
should  be  first  scraped  to  puljj),  then  rub 
through  a sieve ; add  a little  salt  and 
J pepper,  the  truffle,  and  the  yolks  of 
two  raw  eggs.  Cover  if  not  wanted 
at  once. 

Another  way. — For  this,  fry  the 
bacon  with  the  liver  ; add  the  veal  as 
above,  then  rub  through  a wire  sieve, 
and  instead  of  using  the  bunch  of 
herbs  (which  are  to  be  removed)  add 
the  sati.e  herbs  in  powder;  the  parsley 
sliould  be  fresh,  and  about  a teuspoon- 
ful  used ; the  rest  may  be  dried,  and 
about  half  a teaspoonful  of  the  whole 
will  suffice.  For  some  dishes,  the 
truffles  maj’’  be  advantageously  in- 
creased. This  is  a very  savoury  and 
excellent  forcemeat. 

' Abfe. — By  pounding  this  while  warm 


in  a mortar,  it  is  much  more  easily 
sieved.  Eabbit,  instead  of  veal,  may 
always  be  used  when  required  for 
game  dishes,  such  as  stuffing  birds,  or 
in  pies,  &c. 

Lobster  Forcemeat,  for 
Fish.  — This  is  a useful  preparation  ; 
made  as  described  it  can  be  used  for 
stuffing  fish  ; or  for  making  into  balls 
for  fish  stews  or  soups.  Eequired:  the 
flesh  of  a medium -sized  lobster,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  raw  eggs,  one 
egg  boiled  hard,  about  a gill  and  a 
half  of  bread-crumbs,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  fid.  or  8d.,  ex- 
clusive of  lobster. 

Tinned  fish  may  bo  used  for  it.  Cut 
the  lobster  up  small ; add  the  bread,  and 
the  butter  dissolved  by  gentle  heat ; mix 
in  the  hard  egg,  minced ; add  salt 
and  cayenne,  a dust  of  black  pepper,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  anchovy  essence.  Bind  with 
the  raw  eggs,  and  use  as  required. 
This  is  nicer  if  the  yolk  of  the  hard 
egg  be  sieved,  and  the  white  cut  up  as 
usual ; and  if  for  balls,  for  soups  or 
stews,  the  addition  of  a tablespoonful 
of  panada  makes  it  easier  to  cook  ; it 
can  be  poached  like  quenelles,  or  fried 
brown. 

Lobster  Forcemeat,  Plain. 

— Kequired  : a pint  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  or  less 
butter  and  a little  milk,  an  egg,  a 
tablespoonful  of  lobster  essence,  salt, 
pepper,  and  cayenne,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  enough  fish  stock 
to  make  a rather  moist  paste.  Cost, 
about  7d.  or  8d.  This  is  very  good 
for  giving  flavour  at  small  cost ; and 
useful  for  stuffing  large,  rather  coarse, 
or  insipid  fish. 

Meat,  Forcemeat  for  (very 
plain).  — Eequired  : four  ounces  of 

bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  dripping,  a 
grate  or  two  of  nutmeg  and  lemon 
peel,'  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  and  a tablespoouful  of 
milk,  herbs  as  below.  Cost,  3d.  or  4d. 

Put  the  crumbs  in  a bowl,  rub  the 
dripping  in  with  the  fingers  until  fine  ; 
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add  the  seasoning,  and  then  the  milk, 
which  will  make  the  whole  into  a 
paste ; or  the  dripping  can  he  Hist 
melted,  and  put  in  with  the  milk. 
Now  for  the  herbs  : if  this  is  to  he 
used  for  veal,  add  a tablespoon ful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  about  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  thyme  if  fresh,  rather 
more  if  dried.  If  for  mutton,  it  may 
be  made  as  for  veal,  or  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  sago  can  he  added,  and  a 
small  onion  parboiled  and  chopped. 
Or  for  either  kind  of  meat  the  herbs 
may  be  left  out,  and  a chopped  mush- 
room added,  or  a teaspoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup.  This  is  useful  for  cheap 
dishes  ; it  will  be  noticed  that  no  egg 
is  given,  it  will  not  therefore  be  firm 
when  cooked,  but  rather  crumbly,  and 
as  some  people  have  to  avoid  eggs  in 
all  forms,  to  such  it  will  be  useful.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  a rabbit  or  fowl, 
and  may  be  enriched  if  desired  by  the 
substitution  of  butter  for  dripping,  and 
cream  for  milk. 

Mushroom  Forcemeat, 
Vegetarian. — This  is  a very  useful 
forcemeat  for  a great  variety  of 
dishes,  and  will  probably  bo  appre- 
ciated as  much  by  meat  eaters  as 
those  for  whom  it  is  more  particularly 
intended.  liequircd : a pound  of 

button  mushrooms,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a couple 
of  ounces  of  oil — this  may  be  olive  or 
any  other,  but  olive  is  the  nicer — 
bread,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
about  lOd.  to  Is. 

W ash  the  mushrooms,  then  chop  them 
up,  and  put  them  in  an  enamelled  sauce- 
pan with  the  oil  first  heated,  and  the 
lemon ; stir  until  they  begin  to  fall,  then 
add  a tahlespoonf  ul  of  mushroom  ketch- 
up, a little  nutmeg  and  caj’enne,  with 
white  peijpcr  and  salt  to  taste,  and  four 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs  which  have 
been  soaked  in  milk  and  beaten  well. 
Take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  tapioca  previously 
cooked  either  in  milk  or  water,  and 
give  the  whole  a good  stirring.  The 
finishing  off  of  this  depends  entirely 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in- 


tended. As  it  is,  it  will  do  for  stuffing 
other  vegetables  {see  recipes  in  the 
chapters  on  Vegetahles)  ; or  it  can  be 
made  firm  enough  to  form  into  balls, 
and  u.sed  in  pies  ; a little  mashed 
potato,  rice,  or  anything  to  give  the 
right  consistence,  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Oyster  Forcemeat,  Good. — 

Kequired ; oysters,  bread,  butter,  sea- 
soning, eggs,  anchovy  essence,  parsley, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid.  to 
Is.  8d.,  with  oysters  at  Id.  each. 

Mix  together  a dozen  medium-sized 
oysters,  cut  small,  a gill  and  a half  of 
bread-crumbs,  a SJiltspoonful  of  grated 
lemon  peel,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne, 
white  pepper  and  salt,  a hint  of  mace, 
a teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
two  ounces  of  liquefied  butter.  Work 
these  until  a sort  of  paste  is  formed ; 
the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  should  be 
used.  Then  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
oyster  liquor,  in  which  the  beards  have 
been  stewed  (see  Ov.ster  Sauce)  ; go 
on  working  the  paste,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  cream,  and  a few  drops  of 
the  essence  of  anchovies;  put  in  another 
egg  yolk,  and  work  again  for  a few 
minutes.  It  is  then  ready  for  stuffing 
fowl,  turkey,  &c.  If  for  fish,  the 
parsley  can  be  omitted  if  liked,  and  a 
little  more  anchovy  used,  but  it  is 
intended  to  develop  the  oyster  flavour, 
not  to  overpower  it.  (See  Oyster 
Sausage.s.) 

Oyster  Forcemeat,  Plain.— 

Required:  oyster  sauce,  bread,  egg,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Take  a gill  of  Oyster  Sauce,  made 
plainly  ; while  it  is  wai-m,  mix  in  some, 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  stir  until  a paste 
is  formed,  wiiich  will  leave  the  sides 
of  the  pan ; extra  seasoning  will  he 
wanted  to  impart  flavour  to  the  bread. 
When  cool,  add  part  of  an  egg  and 
use.  If  for  baked  fish,  the  rest  of  the 
egg  will  serve  for  brushing  it  over. 

Oyster  Forcemeat,  Plain, 
from  Tinned  Oysters-  — Re- 
quired : a tin  of  oysters,  bread,  roux. 
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milk,  and  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  or  9d. 

To  pretend  that  this  is  as  good  as  force- 
meat from  fresh  oysters  would  be  foolish, 
but  it  is  a very  fair  substitute  for  the  real 
thing.  Turn  out  a tin  of  oysters  into  a 
saucepan,  and  heat  them  gently , not  quite 
to  boiling  point,  then  add  a little  white 
roux  to  the  liquor,  after  draining  off 
the  oysters  on  to  a coarse  wire  sieve  ; 
boil  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  oysters, 
and  rub  all  through  the  sieve.  Then 
flavour  with  the  usual  ingredients  {see 
foregoing  recipes),  and  add  some  bread 
which  has  heen  soaked  in  a little  milk, 
and  squeezed  dry,  then  beaten  or 
sieved.  About  half  the  bulk  of  bread 
to  the  oyster  mixture  is  enough.  An 
egg  is  an  improvement,  but  can  be 
left  out. 

Another  ivay. — If  the  sieving  is  ob- 
jected to,  the  oysters  may  be  chopped 
up ; the  best  part  of  tinned  oysters  is 
the  liquor,  the  oysters  themselves  being 
shrivelled  and  flavourless,  therefore 
they  are  not  nice  if  added  whole.  A 
couple  or  three  fresh  oysters  will  give 
a superior  flavour  to  the  forcemeat ; the 
liquor  should  be  reduced  and  added  {see 
Oyster  Sauce). 

Panada,  Bread,  French.— 

Eequired ; bread,  and  milk,  stock,  or 
butter.  Cost,  about  3d.  per  lb. 

Take  some  crumb  of  bread,  a day  or 
two  old;  soak  it  inboiling  water  to  cover 
for  a few  minutes ; squeeze  dry  in  a 
clean  cloth  ; put  it  in  a saucepan,  and 
break  it  up  with  a fork  ; add  a little 
boiling  milk  or  hot  stock,  just  to  make 
a thick  paste  ; stir  and  cook  for  a few 
minutes,  then  turn  out  on  a plate  to 
cool  for  use.  Or  use  a morsel  of 
butter  to  moisten  the  bread,  instead  of 
stock. 

Panada,  Bread,  Ordinary. 

• — Required  : materials  as  above,  with 
the  addition  of  an  egg.  Soak  the  bread 
as  above  directed,  then  beat  it  up,  and 
add  either  white  stock  or  milk  to  make 
a paste;  beat  over  the  Are  with  an 
egg,  yolk  only,  to  each  half  jDint  of 
panada,  and  when  it  is  a smooth  paste 
and  leaves  the  sides  of  the  pan  clean. 


turn  it  out  for  use.  A copper  or  steel 
pan  is  best  for  these  preparations.  It 
is  important  that  light,  delicate  bread 
be  used ; bad  bread  will  completely 
spoil  the  mixture. 

Panada,  Flour,  French.— 

Required : water,  an  egg,  salt,  flour, 
and  butter.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Put  on  the  fire,  in  a small  copper  stew- 
pan,  half  a pint  of  water,  with  a good 
pinch  of  salt  and  an  ounce  of  butter  ; 
shake  in  very  gradually,  from  the  left 
hand,  some  fine,  dry  flour,  sifted ; stir  all 
the  time,  and  after  enough  flour  to 
make  a paste  has  been  used,  stir  and  cook 
the  panada  for  five  minutes.  As 
much  flour  as  the  water  will  absorb  is 
to  he  used ; the  paste  should  be  thick 
and  free  from  lumps.  Prom  four  to 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  will 
probably  be  wanted,  and  the  water 
should  boil  fast  before  it  is  put  in. 
Great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  burn- 
ing or  lumpiness,  as  the  least  suspicion 
of  either  would  spoil  it.  As  soon  as 
it  is  cooked  stir  in  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg  that  has  been  freed  from  the  germ. 
Give  a few  minutes’  beating  off  the 
fire,  then  turn  out  for  use  as  required. 
It  should  be  put  by  in  a cool  place. 

Panada,  Flour,  Ordinary.— 

Make  the  panada  as  above,  but  leave 
the  egg  out ; use  an  extra  half  ounce 
of  butter  in  the  water  ; and  if  for  fish 
dishes,  any  light  fish  stock  should  be 
used  in  place  of  all,  or  partof  the  water; 
for  chicken  or  veal,  use  the  same 
stocks.  Where  a good  quantity  of 
panada  is  made  at  once  for  many 
dishes,  this  is,  of  course,  impracticable. 
In  all  our  recipes,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  panada  intended  to 
be  used. 

Partridges  or  Pheasants, 
Forcemeat  for. — Required  : the 
livers  of  the  birds,  with  one  or  two 
chicken  livers,  four  ounces  of  raw 
bacon,  rather  fat,  two  ounces  of  raw 
^’eal,  the  same  weight  of  bread-crumbs, 
an  egg,  seasoning,  and  cream.  Cost, 
about  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  livers. 

Bring  the  livers  to  the  boil,  after 
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putting  them  on  in  cold  water  ; dry  and 
chop  them,  add  the  veal,  acrapi'd,  and 
the  chopped  bacon,  and  then  the  bread, 
which  has  been  moistened  with  boiling 
cream  and  strained;  mb  all  through  a 
sieve,  add  pcpjjcr  and  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  salt  if  needed  ; boat  in 
the  egg  yolk,  and  use  for  a brace 
of  small  birds,  or  one  largo  one.  'I'o 
this  many  other  soasoning.s  may  be 
added  by  those  who  like  them : shalots 
or  caijers,  mushrooms,  herbs,  and 
vai'ious  spices  are  often  put  into  such  a 
forcemeat,  but  many  will  approve  of 
one  wbicdi  allows  the  llavourof  the  bird 
to  preponderate. 

Sote. — I!y  soaking  the  bread-crumbs 
in  .sherry  instead  of  cream,  another 
variety  is  obtainable. 

Piquant  Forcemeat.— This  is 
intended  for  Con  A i.’Ixdie.n.nk,  or  any 
similar  dish.  The  (juantity  made  must 
bo  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  fish ; we 
give  the  proportions  of  the  several 
ingredients.  Iteciuired  : broad,  butter, 
onion,  thyme,  parsley,  and  marjoram, 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne, 
pickles  or  chutney,  egg,  milk,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d. 

Put  a pint  of  bread-crumbs  in  a bowl, 
rub  in  three  ounces  of  butter,  or  clari  fi'  'd 
fat  (tbo  latter  does  for  very  plain 
ilishcs),  add  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a small  onion,  chopped,  a 
saltspoonful  of  thyme  and  marjoram, 
salt  to  taste,  a quarter  teaspoonful  of 
white  popper,  rather  more  French 
mustard,  and  a good  pinch  of  caj^enne. 
Chop  up  a teaspoonful  or  so  of  hot 
pickles,  either  clear  or  thick ; ad<l 
them  with  a beaten  egg  and  about 
half  a gill  of  milk  : the  staleness  of  the 
crumbs  must  regulate  this ; it  shoulil  be 
added  gradually ; it  must  be  moist 
only,  not  sloppy.  A morsel  of  chut- 
ney may  be  used  if  no  pickles  are 
handy,  and  a pinch  of  ginger  increases 
the  piquancy.  It  is  excellent  for  fresh 
water  fish  of  almost  any  sort. 

Note. — Any  ordinary  herb  forcemeat, 
with  the  additions  named  above  in  the 
shape  of  mustard,  pickles,  &c.,  will 
serve  the  same  purposes. 


Pork  Forcemeat.  — Required  : 
apj)les,  onions,  sage,  thyme,  parsley, 
seasoning  and  potatoes.  Cost,  about  6d. 

'This  IS  an  old-fashioned  but  very 
excadlent  forcemeat.  It  is  only 
another  variety  of  the  iiopular  sago 
and  onion  stutling,  and  will  ho 
found  as  good  for  geese,  ducks,  or 
mutton,  as  for  pork.  'I’ake  for  it  four 
onions  of  medium  size,  apples,  the 
same  size  and  number,  half  a dozen 
sage  leaves,  a sprig  of  lemon  thyme 
and  parsley,  and  some  sca.soning  and 
potatoes.  Feel  and  chop  the  apples, 
or  bake  them,  and  use  the  pulp,  which 
is  a better  way.  Roil  the  onions  with 
the  herbs  until  done,  then  strain  them, 
and  ( hop  or  sieve  them  ; add  the  apples, 
with  black  pepper  and  a little  salt,  and 
enough  mashed  potatoes  to  make  a 
smooth  mass,  'llien  u.sc,  after  it  has 
cooled.  {See  also  S.A.OK  and  Onion 
Foucemeat.) 

Potato  Forcemeat,  for 
Goose.  -Keijuinid  : potatoes,  butter, 
or  drijiping,  soiisoning,  the  liver  of  a 
goose,  and  other  ingredients  as  below. 
Cost,  on  an  average,  about  2d.  to  3d. 
per  pound. 

Ttiere  are  several  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  ; one  is,  to  peel  and  cut 
up  the  potatoes  into  dice,  and  to  sweat 
them  in  a little  butter  until  they  are 
partly  cooked  ; a good-sized  onion  to 
two  pounds  of  potatoes  is  chopped  and 
put  in  with  them,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
the  goose  liver,  chopped,  being  the  only 
other  ingredients. 

Another  way,  and  we  think  a better 
one,  is  to  use  masbed  potatoes,  mixed 
with  a small  proportion  of  onion,  sliced 
and  lightly  fried,  the  liver  of  the  goose 
and  a little  sage,  with  black  pepper 
and  salt ; an  egg  to  two  pounds  of 
potatoes  is  a decided  improvement ; tbe 
stuffing  will  be  smoother  and  cut  more 
evenl)’. 

Rice  Forcemeat.  — Required  : 
rice,  butter,  cream  or  milk,  an  egg,  and 
sfeasoning.  Cost,  about  6d.  or  7d.  per 
pound,  for  a plain  forcemeat. 

This  is  suitable  for  sucking  pig,  or  may 
be  used  for  veal.  Some  rice  should  be 
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boiled  and  left  to  dry,  then  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  butter  and  a tablespoonful 
of  cream  (to  each  half  pound),  one  raw 
egg,  and  a little  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper,  with  a pinch  of  ground  mace  or 
nutmeg.  For  superior  forcemeat,  the 
rice  and  butter  are  pounded  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  j)ot  in ; some- 
times a very  small  proportion  of 
chopped  raw  ham  is  added,  and  is  an 
improvement.  For  stuffing  full-grown 
pork,  either  for  boiling  or  baking, 
boiled  split  peas  are  added  to  the  rice ; 
the  proportions  being  a matter  of  taste. 

Rich  Raised  Pies,  Force- 
meat for. — Required  : twelve  ounces 
of  lean  raw  veal,  eight  ounces  of  fat  raw 
bacon,  four  ounces  of  lean  raw  ham, 
and  other  ingredients  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.,  without  truffles. 

The  veal  should  be  very  fresh,  and 
cut  from  the  fillet.  Lay  it  on  a board, 
and  scrape  it  to  a pulp,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  skin.  Scrape  the  bacon,  and 
add  it,  together  with  the  ham  first 
chopped,  then  pounded  with  a morsel 
of  butter.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
cayenne,  and  a little  mace  or  nutmeg. 
Blend  very  thoroughly  and  add  about 
a tablespoonful  of  veal  gi’avy  or  stock, 
fiist  strained ; this  moistens  the  force- 
meat, and  makes  it  cut  more  evenly 
when  cooked.  This  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  ; various  adjuncts  for 
pies  of  different  kinds  may  be  added. 
For  those  of  veal,  herbs  are  indispens- 
able ; while  for  game  pies  truffles  are 
an  improvement. 

Sage  and  Onion  Forcemeat. 

— Required : bread,  onions,  sage,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.  per 
pound  for  the  plain,  and  about  4d.  per 
pound  for  the  rich  forcemeat. 

If  required  very  mild,  peel  and  boil 
the  onions  until  quite  done,  and  boil 
the  sage  leaves  also  for  a few  minutes ; 
allow  a fresh  sage  leaf,  or  two  dried 
ones  to  each  moderate- sized  onion ; 
after  chopping,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  add  about  a tablespoon- 
ful of  bread-crumbs  to  each  onion 
used  ; some  soak  the  bread  in  the  onion 


water,  then  squeeze  and  beat  it  up 
instead  of  making  crumbs  of  it. 

Another  way. — Boil  the  onions  for 
a few  minutes  only,  and  add  sage  as 
above,  with  seasoning  to  taste.  It 
dried  sage  leaves  are  added  use  double 
the  quantitj’.  The  proportion  of  sage 
and  onion  can  only  be  approximately 
stated,  for  while  some  like  but  a hint 
of  sage,  others  prefer  that  flavour  to 
almost  overpower  that  of  the  onion. 
This  may  be  used  as  it  is,  or  bread, 
about  half  as  much  as  given  in  the 
above  recipe,  may  be  put  in.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  cooks  bread  spoils  the 
stuffing ; others  use  it  in  large  pro- 
portion, and  add  butter  and  raw  yolks 
of  eggs.  These  two  ingredients  are, 
however,  quite  unnecessary,  because 
the  meats  with  which  this  .stuffing  is 
used  are  sufficiently  rich  without  them. 
These  are  suitable  for  pork,  ducks,  and 
geese. 

Sage  and  Onion  Forcemeat 

(very  superior).  — Required:  onions, 
butter,  bread,  sage,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3d.  per  pound. 

Take  some  onions,  cut  them  up  into 
quarters,  and  put  them  in  cold  water 
in  a saucepan,  with  a pinch  of  salt  and 
sugar.  Bring  to  the  boil,  drain,  and 
dry  them  well,  then  chop  them  up,  and 
to  half  a pint,  add  an  ounce  of  butter 
in  a clean  saucepan.  Sweat  them  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
add  to  them  an  equal  measure  of  bread- 
crumbs, with  seasoning  to  taste;  about 
a helped  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
sage  if  fresh,  or  one  and  a half  to  two 
tablespoonfuls  if  dried,  with  salt  and 
pepper,  are  all  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients, but  for  some  this  is  improved 
by  adding  a little  parsley  and  nutmeg ; 
or  thyme  is  sometimes  liked  with  sage. 
The  above  proportions  of  crumbs  and 
onions  can  be  varied  at  pleasure ; a 
pint  of  onions  to  half  a pint  of  crumbs 
will  suit  those  who  like  plenty  of 
onions.  The  idea  is  to  impiove  the 
stuffing  generally  by  the  preliminary 
boiling  and  sweating  of  the  onions. 
Should  they  be  very  strong,  they  may 
be  scalded  before  blanching,  or  a 
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second  blanching  answers  the  same 
purpose ; that  is  to  say,  the  water 
should  be  renewed,  and  agjiin  brought 
to  the  boil.  {See  Spanish  Onions, 
under  Vegetables.) 

Shrimp  Forcemeat,  Plain. 

— Required : bread  .shrimps,  butter,  egg, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  td. 
to  6d.  per  half  pint  on  an  average. 

For  the  foundation,  bread-crumbs 
and  chopped  shrimiis,  in  equal 
parts,  should  be  mi.xed  together,  then 
made  into  a paste  with  an  ounce  of 
butter — to  each  half  pint  or  so  of  the 
mixture — and  a beaten  egg.  The 
seasonings  are  regulated  by  the  sort  of 
fish  it  is  to  be  used  for  ; it  is  excellent 
for  fre.sh  water  fish,  then  rather  a high 
seasoning  is  wanted  : salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne,  with  a little  essence  of 
shrimps  or  anchovies.  For  any  white 
fish — and  we  may  refer  to  fresh  had- 
dock as  very  good  stuffed  with  it — 
a more  delicate  seasoning  is  desirable. 

Another  tvatj. — Use  more  butter,  say 
another  ounce,  and  instead  of  shrimps 
take  half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
mi.x  in  a teaspoonful  of  shrimp 
paste  with  essence  as  above  named.  In 
addition  to  the  egg,  a spoonful  of 
milk  improves  it.  By  some,  a small 
quantitj’^  of  parsley  is  thought  an  im- 
provement. The  flavour  is  certainly 
rather  peculiar,  but  pleasant.  White 
Sauce,  or  Shrimp  Sauce,  should  be 
served  with  the  fish. 

Tomato  and  Mushroom 
Forcemeat,  — Required ; half  a 
pound  of  white  mushrooms,  the  same 
weight  of  tomatoes,  other  materials  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  a puree  of  the  mushrooms  {see 
recipes  under  Mu.shuooms),  brown  or 
white  as  required  ; add,  while  it  is  still 
hot,  the  tomatoes,  rubbed  through  a 
sieve,  a chopped  shalot,  salt  and  pepper, 
lemon  j nice  and  a pinch  of  herbs.  Stir 
for  a few  minutes,  and  if  white  mush- 
room puree,  jiut  in  a good  tablespoonful 
of  any  nice  white  sauce ; if  a brown  puree, 
use  brown  sauce.  Then  mix  in  fine 
bread-crumbs  until  the  mixture  forms 
a soft  paste  ; in  a few  minutes  turn  it 


out,  and  add  a beaten  egg ; continue 
the  mixing  until  the  whole  is  smoothly 
blended,  and  forms  a mass  free  from 
streakiness ; it  is  ready  for  use  when 
cool,  ilany  people  have  tested  the 
excellence  of  mushrooms  stuffed  with 
tonuitoes,  or  tomatoes  filled  with  mush- 
room jmree ; fewer,  perhaps,  have  tried 
a stuffing  of  the  two  combined,  its 
uses  are  endle.ss  tor  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  and  it  is  as  nice  cold  as  hot  ; for 
cold  dishes,  however,  it  is  all  the  nicer 
if  an  ounce  of  butter  be  stirred  in  just 
as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 

Tomato  Forcemeat.  — Re- 
quired: a gill  of  bread-crumbs,  half  a 
gill  of  tomato  pulp,  either  from  fresh 
tomatoes  sieved,  or  the  pulp  in  bottles 
{see  To.matoes),  two  ounces  of  butter,  an 
ounce  each  of  veal  and  ham,  seasoning, 
and  a raw  egg.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d. 

Mix  the  crumbs  and  pulp  in  a basin  ; 
add  the  butter,  just  melted,  and  the 
ham  and  veal  chopped  small;  put  in 
salt  and  pepjier,  a little  lemon  rind, 
grated,  and  a few  drops  of  colouring  to 
give  a pink  tinge.  Mix  in  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  fii'st  well  beaten,  and  set  aside, 
covered,  for  an  hour  before  using. 
This  is  nice  for  filling  a rabbit  or  fowl, 
or  for  a boned  shoulder  or  anything  in 
which  it  will  be  enclosed.  If  it  is  to 
be  spread,  it  must  be  made  fiimer  by 
decieasing  the  amount  of  tomato 
pulp,  or  adding  more  bread.  May 
be  varied  by  adding  beef  sausage 
meat,  or  any  other  sort  preferred,  in- 
stead of  the  veal  and  ham.  A small 
onion  or  shalot,  chopped,  would  im- 
prove this  for  some,  so  would  parsley. 

Tomato  Forcemeat, for  Fish. 

— Required  : fish,  stock,  bread-crumbs, 
an  egg,  brown  sauce,  an  onion,  a 
tomato,  butter  or  dripping,  fish  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d., 
but  varies  with  the  fish  used. 

This  is  very  savoury,  and  suitable  for 
a baked  fish  with  which  Tomato  Sauce, 
or  a sauce  or  gravy  of  the  brown  kind 
would  be  served.  Pour  a little  boiling 
fish  stock  over  half  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs ; pom-  off  any  superfluous 
moistm-e,  and  add  a beaten  egg  and  a 
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tablespoonful  of  brown  sauce.  Fry  a 
small  onion  and  a large  tomato,  both 
sliced,  in  two  ounces  of  butter  or  clari- 
fied fat ; add  them  to  the  rest,  with 
seasoning  to  taste.  Then  put  in  four 
or  six  ounces  of  raw  white  fish,  cut  up 
small  or  sieved ; the  latter  is  much  the 
better.  Blend  well.  This  should  be 
made  stifl:  if  for  balls  or  cakes  for  fish 
stews,  using  some  dry  crumbs  in  place 
of  some  of  the  soaked  ones.  If  moulded 
small,  and  coated  with  egg  and  crumbs, 
they  may  be  fried,  and  used  for  gar- 
nishing many  fish  dishes. 

Udder,  Veal,  for  Forcemeat, 

— Boil  the  udder  in  veal  broth  until 
quite  tender ; when  cold,  trim  away 
the  upper  part,  and  pound  it  well  before 
adding  it  to  the  other  ingredients. 

Veal  Forcemeat.— This  is  com- 
monly known  as  veal  stuffing,  and 
varies  greatly  in  its  composition, 
degree  of  richness,  and  flavouring 
adjuncts.  The  foundation  consists 
generally  of  suet  and  bread ; in  some 
recipes  directions  are  given  for  using 
equal  weights  of  these  two  ingredients, 
but  such  a forcemeat  is  very  rich,  and 
by  no  means  light,  and  not  suitable 
for  eating  cold.  For  ordinary  use  the 
following  will  be  found  rich  enough. 

No.  1. — Required:  half  a pound 

of  bread-crumbs,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  suet,  half  a lemon,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  as  much  pepper,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a teaspoonful 
of  thyme  if  fresh,  more  if  dried,  a raw 
egg,  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  milk, 
and  about  a saltspoonful  of  grated  nut- 
meg. Cost,  about  fid.  Sieve  the  bread, 
chop  the  suet,  grate  the  lemon,  and 
blend  with  the  rest  of  the  dry  mate- 
rials ; mix  very  carefully  before  the 
liquids  are  added,  to  distribute  the 
seasoning,  then  beat  the  milk,  egg, 
and  strained  lemon  j uice  together,  and 
add  to  the  rest.  Marjoram  or  any 
other  herbs  may  be  added,  and  less 
lemon  and  nutmeg  will  suit  some 
tastes.  For  a better  forcemeat,  pound 
the  whole.  Good  clarified  fat  or  butter 
may  take  the  place  of  the  suet,  and  if 


a little  fat  bacon  be  used,  less  of  either 
will  be  required.  When  this  is  done 
remember  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
salt. 

No.  2. — Required : six  ounces  of 
bread- crumbs,  two  ounces  of  lean  raw 
ham,  one  ounce  of  fat  bacon,  the  same 
of  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  cayenne  and 
lemon  peel  to  taste,  about  half  the 
quantity  of  herbs  given  in  the  above 
recipe,  and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about  7d. 
or  8d.  Rub  the  butter  into  the  bread, 
add  the  scraped  bacon  and  chopped 
ham,  and  finish  as  above  directed.  If 
the  eggs  are  large,  one,  and  the  yolk 
of  the  second  will  suffice.  This  is  a 
tasty  mixture,  and  nice  when  cold. 

No.  3. — This  is  the  ricA  force- 
meat referred  to  in  several  of  our 
recipes.  Required  : half  a pound  of 
bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  of  raw  ham, 
rather  fat,  the  same  of  butter,  half  a 
lemon,  rind  and  strained  juice,  salt, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  herbs  to 
suit  the  palate,  and  three  large,  or  four 
small,  eggs.  Cost,  about  Is.  Blend 
the  materials  as  directed  in  No.  1.  If 
the  lemon  rind  be  chopped  instead  of 
grated,  a pinch  of  salt  facilitates  the 
process,  but  grated  rind  is  the  nicer. 
A portion  of  veal  kidney  suet  may  re- 
place the  butter  when  to  be  eaten  hot, 
but  not  for  delicate  dishes,  such  as 
pies,  &c.  (See  also  Veal  Forcemeat, 
Rich.) 

Veal  Forcemeat,  Bich,— 

Required  : six  ounces  each  of  raw 

veal  and  ham  (or  half  bacon),  three 
ounces  of  veal  suet,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
under.  Cost,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

After  mincing  the  meat  and  chopping 
the  suet,  add  a little  salt,  pepper,  cayenne 
and  mace,  and  mix  in  about  an  equal 
bulk  of  Bread  Panada,  for  which 
veal  stock  instead  of  water  should  be 
used.  Pound  the  mixture,  and  add  a 
raw  egg  by  degrees.  The  exact 
degree  of  moisture  required  is  best 
determined  after  a little  pounding ; 
another  egg  yolk  or  a little  cream  may 
be  wanted,  or  a spoonful  of  veal  stock 
may  be  used.  It  can  be  used  for 
turkeys  or  fowls  ; it  is  a change  from 
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ordinary  sausage  meat,  and  if  tlie  suet 
is  objected  to  it  can  bo  left  out,  and 
then  will  be  rich  enough  for  most. 
Owing  to  the  use  of  panada  instead  of 
crumbs,  it  is  less  close  than  ordinary  j 
forceiiKiats,  but  when  this  lightnc.ss  is 
not  liked,  crumbs  can  take  the  place 
of  some  of  panada. 

Whiting  Forcemeat.  — Kc- 

quircd : two  or  three  whiting,  half  the 
weight  of  panada,  eggs,  &c.,  a.s  below. 
Cost  varies  with  the  price  of  the  fish. 

Skin  the  whiting,  rub  thefh.'.sh  through 
a wire  sieve,  first  scraping  it  from  the 
bone  with  a spoon  ; add  panada  as 


above,  put  both  in  a mortar,  and  add 
an  egg  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter  to  half  a j)ound  of  tlie  mixture;. 
I’ut  a little  .salt  and  cayenne  in,  and 
go  on  pounding  to  a stnooth  jeastc. 
(iratied  lemon  rind  and  powdered  herbs 
can  be  added.  The  seasoning  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  reeiuircd.  When  forcemeat 
of  whiting  would  bo  too  expensive,  or 
the  fish  not  to  be  had,  fresh  haddock,  if 
small,  makes  a very  fair  substitute. 
Soles  and  other  while  fish  may  be 
used  in  the  .same  way,  but  fresh,  firm 
fish  is  absolutely  indispensable.  A 
watery  fish  will  not  answer. 
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These  are  very  n.sefnl,  and  a.s  a rule  are  mueli  ap))reeiated.  By  the  ex- 
penditure of  a little  time,  many  excellent  relishe.s  may  be  made  at  a trifling 
expense ; for  the  veriest  scraps  of  meat,  so  long  as  they  are  sweet  and  not 
too  dry,  may  be  thus  turned  to  good  account. 

In  the  recipes  we  have  g’iven  the  ap[)roximate  amounts  of  butter  and 
seasonings,  Imt  A'ery  much  must,  of  necessity,  bo  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  cook.  For  examjile,  a piece  of  salted  meat  or  ham  that  is  very  lean 
will  take  more  butter  and  less  seiusoning  than  juicy  meat,  either  roasted  or 
braised.  Then,  of  seasoning  in  the  form  of  spices,  while  cloves  and  all- 
spice are  appropriate  for  hare,  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  delicate  meats, 
like  veal,  rabbit,  or  chicken  ; but  in  potting  meats,  as  beef,  tongue,  and  the 
like,  the  same  spices  may  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to  impart  a gamey 
character  to  the  dish. 

The  main  points,  however,  are  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  ingredients, 
and  the  use  of  good  butter.  For  without  these  precautions,  the  most 
artfully-seasoned  meat  will  be  a failure.  In  cutting  up  the  meat,  all 
gristly  portions,  as  well  as  hard,  outside  fat,  should  be  removed  ; so  should 
any  parts  which  will  not  go  down  smoothly  in  the  pounding.  In  fact,  the 
mass  should  be  a smooth  paste,  free  from  a single  lump,  or  a particle  of 
unbi’okeu  fibre.  The  jwejiaration  of  fish  for  potting  is  less  trouble  than 
that  of  meat;  for,  given  freedom  from  bone  and  skin,  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  reduce  it  to  a paste.  In  every  imstauce,  though,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pounding  is  necessary  after  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed— even 
after  the  mass  looks  smooth — in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  equally 
blended.  It  is  quite  as  unpleasant  to  get  an  over-dose  of  spice  in  potted 
meat,  as  it  is  to  eat  a mouthful  of  plum  cake  with  a lump  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  it. 

If  no  mincing  machine  be  at  hand,  the  meat  must  be  chopped  on  a 
board  with  a good  kiiife  before  pounding,  for  if  it  is  put  into  the  mortar 
in  coarse,  uneven  pieces,  much  labour  is  entailed  that  miglit  be  spared,  and 
the  result  after  all  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
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One  warning  may  be  given  respecting  the  condition  of  the  meat;  we 
have  already  said  that  tlie  veriest  scraps  may  be  used  so  long  as  they  are 
sweet ; but  some  people  seem  to  regard  all  animal  food  that  is  not  actually 
putrid  as  sweet ; so  long  as  any  slightly  unpleasant  flavour  can  bo  masked 
by  seasoning,  they  consider  it  tit  for  table  and  consumption.  This  is 
mistaken  economy ; worse  still,  it  is  most  dangerous  economy.  If,  by 
accident  or  mismanagement,  meat  is  ever  allowed  to  become  impleasant, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  i.e.  throw  it  away,  for  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  though  it  maybe  possible  to  make  it  palatable  by  seasoning, 
it  is  not  possible  to  render  it  wholesome. 

Potted  meats  will  keep  some  time,  if  well  seasoned,  and  stored  in  a cool, 
dry  place ; and  in  preparing  them  the  seasoning  should  be  considerably  in- 
creased if  they  are  to  be  kept  long.  In  tilling  the  pots  room  should  be  left 
for  a layer  of  clarified  butter  or  lard,  to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch ; 
or  if  for  long  keeping,  it  is  safer  to  use  melted  suet.  Tliis  is,  however,  to 
be  removed  when  sent  to  table,  a little  butter  being  then  melted  and  poured 
over.  To  keep  out  the  dust,  “ parchment  paper,”  or  “ vegetable  parchment  ” 
as  it  is  generally  called,  should  be  tied  over  it.  The  pots  used  are  round 
or  oval,  generally  of  earthenware,  but  for  keeping,  we  recommend  the  use 
of  glass  ; oval  or  round  “ moulds  ” are  sold  very  cheaply,  and  the  meat  can 
thus  be  watched  from  time  to  time. 


Anchovies,  Potted.— Required: 
anchovies,^butter,  seasoning, and  colour- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  6d,  for  a 
small  pot.  Boneless  anchovies  are  best 
for  this.  {See  Anchovies.)  After 
scraping  them  ver}’  clean,  put  them  in 
a mortar,  and  pound  to  a paste,  then 
rub  through  a fine  sieve.  Put  the  paste 
back  in  a mortar,  and  pound  again  with 
fresh  butter,  which  should  be  at  least 
equal  in  weight  to  the  anchovies,  and  if 
a mild  paste  is  wanted  it  must  be  in- 
creased. Mace  and  cayenne  are  the 
usual  seasonings  ; a little  colouring  is 
an  improvement  if  desired  pink,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  blend  the 
mixture,  or  the  colouring  will  give  a 
streaky  look.  This  keeps  well,  and 
only  a thin  layer  of  butter  need  be  put 
over  it.  Small  pots  are  best,  that  it 
may  be  quickly  used  when  opened. 
Tie  them  down  with  bladder  or  parch- 
ment ; if  for  present  use,  paper  answers, 
as  it  is  only  wanted  to  keep  out  the 
dust. 

Xote. — A mixture  of  anchovies  and 
sardines  will  be  found  very  agreeable  ; 


or  a little  cooked  white  fish  may  be 
introduced. 

Beef,  Potted.  — Required  ; beef, 
butter,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  a half-pound  pot. 

Inthe  opinion  of  some  people,  the  best 
potted  meat  is  made  from  that  which 
is  cooked  on  purpose,  by  placing  it  in 
a jar,  with  a tablespoonful  of  water  to 
the  pound,  trying  it  down,  and  setting 
it  in  a saucepan  of  water,  “jugged 
hare  ” fashion,  and  letting  the  water 
boil  for  some  hours  round  the  jar. 
The  meat  should  get  cold  before  the 
jar  is  opened.  This  method  is  very 
good,  undoubtedly,  when  a quantity 
is  required,  and  it  is  worth  while 
taking  the  extra  trouble.  But  for 
ordinary  occasions  the  remains  of  a 
roast,  if  not  too  much  done,  answers 
admirably.  From  six  to  eight  ounces 
of  butter  is  not  too  much  for  a pound 
of  lean  meat ; if  some  of  the  fat  is 
used — which  is  really  an  improvement 
— reduce  the  butter.  Flavour  with 
salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne.  By 
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rubbing  the  mortar  with  garlic  or  onion, 
additional  flavour  is  imparted.  If  for 
immediate  use,  add  a spoonful  of  strong 
stock  or  gravy,  but  not  when  it  is  to 
be  kept. 

iVote.  — Tinned  beef,  roa.sted  or 
boiled,  may  be  potted,  but  is  all  the 
better  it  mixed  with  some  freshly- 
roasted  meat.  Some  cookery  books 
direct  that  the  beet  from  beef  tea  be 
potted,  and  assert  that  it  will  be  found 
good.  We  can  only  say  that  it  the  beef 
tea  has  in  it  all  the  goodness  it  ought 
to  have,  the  only  nourishment  in  such 
potted  meat  would  be  in  the  butter. 

Beef,  Salt,  Potted.— Kequired  ; 
beef,  butter,  seasoning,  and  veal  or 
mutton  if  approved.  Cost,  about  Is.  6il. 
per  pound. 

If  very  lean,  plenty  of  butter  is 
wanted  for  this,  which  makes  it  some- 
what expensive;  should  the  meat  be 
fat,  equal  parts  of  the  fat  and  lean, 
with  about  two  ounces  of  butter  will 
make  a nice  mixture ; a couj)le  of 
ounces  of  cooked  veal  or  mutton  is  a 
decided  improvement.  Proceed  as 
usual,  and  flavour  with  cayenne,  nut- 
meg, and  black  pepper ; no  s;ilt  is 
wanted. 

Fresh  boiled  beef  is  very  good  potted; 
to  this,  salt  as  usual  must  be  added, 
and  a dash  of  anchovy  improves  it. 

Beef,  Spiced,  Potted. — The 

remains  of  any  pieces  of  spiced  beef 
(for  which  see  Joints  and  Plain 
Dishes)  can  be  used  up  by  potting, 
hut  no  salt  or  spice  should  be  put  in 
until  it  has  been  pounded  with  the 
butter ; then  any  seasoning  that  may 
be  wanted  should  be  added  by  degrees. 
Beef  and  tongue  together — the  one 
spiced,  and  the  other  plainly  cured — 
are  a good  combination. 

Bloaters,  Potted  (or  Bloater 
Paste). — Required:  bloaters,  butter, 
cayenne,  and  nutmeg,  and  white  fish  if 
approved.  Cost,  about  lOd.  for  a pot 
made  from  four  bloaters. 

The  fish  should  be  scalded  after  cook- 
ing them,  then  dried  well,  and  hone  and 
skin  removed.  To  each  bloater  of  good 
size,  add  an  ounce  of  butter,  season  with 


cayenne  and  nutmeg,  and  pound  well;  I 
after  filling  the  pots,  put  them  in  the 
oven  for  a minute,  then  let  them  cool 
before  putting  the  clarified  butter  on  ; 
this  should  bo  liquid,  but  not  hot. 
The  bloaters  should  be  mild-cured 
ones.  Some  white  fish,  about  a fourth 
the  entire  weight,  can  be  mixed  with 
the  bloater  ; it  is  sometimes  thought  an  1 
improvement ; fresh  haddock  or  any 
firm  fish  answers,  and  haked  fish  is  nicer 
fhan  hoiled.  ; 

Dried  haddock,  nicelj'  cooked,  and 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bloaters,  may  be  potted.  A large, 
fleshy  haddock  should  be  chosen,  and 
the  butter  must  not  be  spared. 

Chicken,  Potted.  — Required  : 
twelve  ounces  of  chicken,  four  ounces 
of  ham,  three  or  four  ounces  of  butter, 
about  half  a tcaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
fourth  of  a small  nutmeg,  a pinch  of  ' 
cayenne,  and  the  same  of  mace.  Cost, 
from  Is.  4(1.  to  Is.  6d.  on  an  average.  , 

'I’he  meat  may  be  cut  from  a roasted 
or  hraisc'd  chicken  ; it  should  be  freed 
from  every  bit  of  skin  and  gristle.  The 
best  of  the  moat  .should  be  used  if  first-  | 
class  potted  chicken  is  desired — the 
tenderest  we  mean ; it  is  a mistake  to 
imagine  that  any  bits  do  for  potting, 
when  chicken  is  under  treatment.  After 
cutting  up  the  meat  small,  put  it  in  a 
mortar  with  the  ham,  also  minced;  if 
both  can  be  put  through  a mincer  first 
so  much  the  better.  Begin  to  pound, 
adding  the  hutter  and  seasoning  little 
by  little  ; the  various  seasonings  should 
he  mixed  first,  but  it  is  well  not  to  add 
all  the  salt  at  starting  ; it  will  not  be 
required  unless  the  ham  is  very  mild. 
Store  in  little  pots  in  a cold  place. 

Note. — If  any  of  this  is  required  for 
immediate  use,  in  the  form  of  sand- 
wiches for  instance,  a.  spoonful  each  of  i 
cream  and  good  white  stock  will  make 
it  very  delicious ; neither  must  be 
added  to  the  meat  if  it  is  to  be  kept. 

Game,  Potted,  — Required  : 
game,  butter,  and  spices  as  below.  Cost  j 
variable,  from  6d.  to  Is.  for  a small  jar. 

Anj’  sort  of  game,  so  long  as  it 
is  nicely  cooked  and  tender,  may  be  i 
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potted ; the  only  ingredients  that 
need  be  added  are  about  half  the  weight 
of  butter  (though  the  exact  amount 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  dryness, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  meat  used),  salt 
and  cayenne,  with  a suspicion  of  nut- 
meg or  mace  if  liked,  but  many  will 
prefer  it  without  eitlier.  The  pounding- 
should  be  very  thorough.  Finish  otf 
in  the  usual  way  and  send  to  the  table 
nicely  garnished. 

Game,  Mixed,  Fotted  for 
Keeping.  — Kequired  : pheasant, 

partridge,  grouse,  &c.,  with  any 
poultry  there  may  he  handy,  butter 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

The  game  and  poultry  should  he 
roasted  in  the  ordinary  way  and  well 
coolted.  If  underdone  the  meat  will 
not  keep,  whereas  by  thorough 
cooking  and  high  seasoning  it  may 
be  kept  for  some  time.  Birds  that 
are  somewhat  old  ma}”^  he  made 
into  tasty  relishes  by  this  process. 
When  cooked  leave  until  cold,  then 
take  away  the  skin  and  cut  up  the  flesh; 
it  should  be  raised  clear  from  the 
hones ; if  the  legs  are  wanted  for  a 
devil  or  grill,  leave  them,  but  if  not,  put 
them  with  the  rest.  Put  all  the  bones 
aside  with  the  skin,  &c. , for  conversion 
into  a “fumet”  for  other  dishes,  or 
for  stock  for  soup,  &c.,  as  required. 
Then  pound  the  meat  after  chopping, 
adding  clarifled  fresh  butter  by  de- 
grees. The  amount  must  be  regulated 
by  the  condition  of  the  meat ; if  very 
dry  it  will  take  a third  or  more  its 
weight.  Salt,  cayenne,  and  black 

pepper  are  the  only  seasonings  really 
required,  but  other  spices  and  anchovy 
essence  may  be  used.  Small  pots 
should  be  used,  and  the  covers  must  be 
of  bladder.  Store  in  a cold  place. 

Note. — A small  proportion  of  mild 
fat  bacon  may  replace  some  of  the 
butter.  More  seasoning  than  for 

potted  meat  for  present  use  is  required ; 
the  meat  should  taste  quite  hot.  This 
is  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Game,  Mock,  Potted.— Re- 
quired : four  ounces  of  bacon,  the 


same  weight  of  rabbit,  half  a poimd  of 
calf’s  liver,  a bead  of  garlic  and  season- 
ing as  under.  Cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Mince  the  cooked  liver  and 
bacon ; the  first  should  be  fried,  and 
the  latter  may  be  fried  or  grilled ; 
mince  the  garlic,  pound  all  together, 
adding  about  a teaspoonful  of  good 
Worcester  sauce,  and  the  rabbit  (this 
may  be  from  boiled  or  baked  rabbit),  and 
nearly  a teaspoonful  of  Herbaceous 
Mixtuiie,  for  which  see  Seasonings. 
Then  put  in  a tablespoonful  of  brown 
mushroom  puree,  made  by  cooking 
mushrooms  in  a little  butter  to  a pulp 
(see  Mushrooms).  Then  pound  well  for 
some  time  ; press  very  tightly  in  the 
pots,  and  set  for  a few  minutes  in  the 
oven.  Finish  off  in  the  usual  way. 
This  is  a very  nice  relish,  almost  equal 
to  potted  game  of  the  genuine  kind. 
We  may  add,  though,  that  if  a morsel 
of  game  be  used,  or  hare  instead  q*' 
rabbit,  or  some  game  livers,  the  mix- 
ture is  still  nicer.  Add  no  salt  until  all 
be  pounded,  then  taste  it ; the  bacon  may 
salt  it  almost  enough.  If  more  pepper 
is  needed,  use  black ; or  for  a very 
highlj'-seasoned  compound,  ground 
cloves  may  be  used  in  addition. 

Ham,  Fotted,  Economical. 

— Required  : ham,  butter,  bacon,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost  from  Is.  to 
Is.  4d.  per  pound  jar. 

The  remains  of  a ham  will  serve 
for  this,  and  if  very  lean  a little  fat 
bacon  should  be  boiled  for  mixing 
with  it ; otherwise,  a good  deal  of 
butter  is  wanted,  and  this  is  a costly 
item.  As  a rule,  mild-cured  ham 
is  preferred  to  smoked  ham  for 
potting ; the  smoky  flavour  is  apt  to  be 
too  strong.  Should  it  be  used,  more 
butter  will  be  wanted.  For  ordinary 
ham,  allow  about  four  ounces  of  fat 
bacon  and  butter  mixed  to  each  half 
pound.  The  seasoning  most  gener- 
ally approved  is  a mixture  of  mace, 
cayenne,  and  pepper  ; some  people  add 
finely -powdered  bay  leaves  or  French 
mustard.  A piece  of  bacon,  any  nice 
part  in  which  the  fat  and  lean  are 
fairly  equal,  makes  a good  imitation  of 
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potted  ham.  People  going  picnicking, 
&c.,  in  large  numbers,  who  may  be 
taking  a supply  of  sandwiches,  may 
be  glad  of  the  hint.  {See  Sandwiches.) 

Ham,  Potted,  Superior.— 

Use  ham  that  has  been  baked  and  'eft 
uncut  until  cold ; the  outside  fat 
should  be  removed,  and  enough  inner  fat 
and  butter  together  used  to  make  a 
rich,  moist  paste  ; about  half  a pound 
to  each  pound  of  loan  ham.  Season  to 
taste  with  spices,  as  in  the  rccii>e  above. 

Lobster,  Potted.  Required  : 
a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a good 
pinch  of  cayenne,  a little  salt,  the 
eighth  of  a small  nutmeg,  grated,  three 
or  four  ounces  of  butter,  and  the  meat 
of  a small,  freshly-boiled  lobster.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Cd.  on  an  average. 

Pick  out  all  the  soft  meat,  and  rub 
that  of  the  claws  through  a sieve  ; mix 
all  together,  and  add  the  seasoning,  and 
pound  thoroughlj',  adding  the  butter 
by  degrees ; in  very  cold  weather  the 
butter  may  bo  beaten  to  soften  it,  but 
it  should  not  be  made  oily.  When 
quite  smooth,  press  firmly  into  small 
jars,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  the 
top,  after  it  has  cooh.'d.  Set  aside  in  a 
cool  place.  It  may  be  served  as  soon 
as  the  butter  has  set.  It  is  useful  for 
sandwiches,  sjivourics,  &c.  The  coral 
may  he  pounded  with  the  rest,  unless 
any  is  required  for  other  purposes, 
then  half  may  be  made  into  lobster 
butter,  or  used  as  required.  Tinned 
lobster  may  be  used  as  above,  but  the 
best  brands  should  be  chosen. 

Another  tvay. — This  is  very  cheap. 
Take  half  a tin  of  lobster,  and  the  same 
bulk  of  any  cooked  white  fish,  free 
from  bone  and  skin  ; pound  together 
with  seasoning  to  taste,  and  a little 
butter,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  essence 
of  shrimps;  failing  that  use  essence  of 
anchovies.  The  result  is  very  little 
infeidor  to  potted  lobster  as  above.  If 
not  to  be  kept,  a spoonful  of  w'hite 
sauce  moistens  and  improves  the  mix- 
ture, and  a few’  drops  of  colouring 
should  not  be  omitted.  Cost,  from  Is. 
to  Is,  3d.  on  an  average. 


Pheasant, Potted, a la  Finch. 

— Required:  equal  weights  of  cooked 
pheasant  and  rabbit,  and  to  half  a 
pound  of  the  two  add  half  a glass  of 
Madeira,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a 
large  tablospoonful  of  rich  brown  sauce, 
and  two  to  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Cost,  from  Is.  3d.  upwards. 

Pound  the  meat  and  butter  fiist; 
mix  the  brown  sauce  and  wine  together, 
and  add  them  little  by  little,  pounding 
all  the  time.  If  a siioonful  of  Pcmet  op 
Game  can  be  put  in,  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  the  wine,  or  it  may 
be  thickened  to  the  comsistence  of 
brown  sauce,  and  added  instead  of  that. 

Fill  any  pretty  glass  moulds,  or  small 
deep  dishes,  and  serve  daintily.  The 
dish  or  mould  should  be  put  on  a small 
flat  dish  covered  with  a lace  paper,  or 
prettily-folded  serviette,  and  a garnish 
of  cress  or  other  green  salad  used. 

I’artridgc  can  be  used  in  the  same 
waj’.  For  a plainer  dish  of  cither, 
omit  the  wine,  and,  it  liked,  the  sauce, 
increasing  the  butter. 

Potted  Meat  Baskets.— Re- 
quired : potted  meat,  butter  for  piping, 
and  other  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost  of 
meat,  from  Is.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

Tliese  dishes  are  made  at  small 
cost,  and  are  very  effective  in  ap- 
pearance, and  therefore  useful  where 
a number  of  cold  savouries  are  wanted. 
Those  who  have  a variety  of  moulds  at 
hand  may  produce  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
but  even  an  ordinary  round  or  oval 
cake  tin,  or  a pudding  basin  will 
answer.  Full  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  meat  will  be  found  on 
page  496,  and  in  the  recipes  in  the 
alphabet.  For  a beef  or  tongue  basket, 
the  meat  should  be  coloured  nicelj’, 
but  not  made  too  red.  It  must  be  put 
in  the  mould  a little  at  a time,  and 
weU  pressed,  that  it  may  take  the 
shape,  and  the  rriould  should  be  slightly 
buttered  all  over.  The  top  of  the  meat 
must  be  made  smooth  by  means  of  a ! 
palette  knife,  so  that  when  turned  out 
it  may  stand  evenly  on  the  dish.  It  J 
must  then  be  put  in  a cold  place  for  a I 
few  hours,  when  it  will  turn  out  easily  | 
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if  loosened  round  the  edge.  The 
i handle  of  the  basket  may  he  formed  of 
a piece  of  flat  cap  wire,  such  as  is  used 
by  milliners.  It  must  he  bent  to  shape, 
and  stuck  firmly  into  the  meat.  This 
should  he  covered  both  sides  with 
curled  butter,  and  the  rim — and  if  liked, 
the  base  of  the  basket — is  to  he  treated 
similarlj'.  More  butter  is  to  he  put 
on  from  a forcing  bag  with  a thread 
pipe.  {See  also  the  section  dealing 
with  Garnishes.) 

For  a basket  made  of  pale  meat,  as 
veal  or  chicken,  it  is  well  to  add  a little 
cream  during  the  pounding,  for  the 
purpose  of  whitening  the  meat.  Green 
butter,  or  ham  butter,  or  egg  butter, 
may  then  he  used  for  the  decoration, 
with  better  effect  than  plain  butter. 
The  basket  will  look  nice  when  dished 
up  on  a block  of  jelly.  This  must  be 
stiff,  or  may  crack  under  the  weight. 
There  is  special  danger  of  this  if  placed 
for  some  time  in  a hot  room.  A plain 
green  salad  may  be  used  in  addition, 
or  parsley  with  eggs.  Or  the  basket 
may  be  set  on  a block  of  rice.  Small 
blocks  or  little  heaps  of  chopped  jelly 
with  a nice  salad,  then  form  a tasty 
garnish.  There  are  many  ways  of 
finishing  off,  for  which  see  the  chapter 
on  Garnishes,  where  the  recipes  for 
the  butters  will  also  be  found. 

Note. — Fish  may  be  potted  into  the 
same  shape,  then  any  small  shell  fish 
is  fittingly  introduced  into  the  decora- 
tion. Or  a salad  mayonnaise,  sprinkled 
with  lobster  coral  is  very  effective,  and 
two  dishes  in  one  are  thereby  intro- 
duced at  table.  Where  the  number  of 
dishes  has  to  be  limited  by  the  space 
at  command,  this  hint  is  worth  re- 
• membering.  Generally  speaking,  the 
prettiest  baskets  are  those  made  from 
about  two  pounds  of  meat,  or  rather 
less,  though  sometimes  baskets  which 
weigh  nearly  as  much  as  a small  ham 
are  to  be  seen. 

» Prawns  Potted  Whole. — 

Required  : prawns,  butter  and  season- 
ing. Cost  very  uncertain. 

After  shelling  the  prawns,  put  the 
shells  (well  bruised)  into  a jar  with  some 


fresh  butter  ; about  four  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  prawns,  measured  before  shell- 
ing ; set  this  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  and  cover.  When  the  butter  is 
melted  let  it  stand  for  a time  to  extract 
the  flavour  of  the  prawns,  then  strain 
it,  and  add  a little  cayenne  pepper  and 
mace.  Have  the  prawns  packed  in 
shallow  pots,  and  pour  the  butter  over 
them ; press  them  evenly,  and  when 
cold  pour  more  clarified  butter  over. 
A little  salt  may  be  added.  The 
prawns  will  keep  some  time  if  tied 
down ; the  place  they  are  stored  in 
must  be  cool  and  dry.  Bladder  is  best 
for  covering  if  intended  to  keep  long, 
but  “ vegetable  jiarchment  ” answers 
very  well. 

Another  way. — Add  Crayfish  Butter 
or  Lobster  Butter  to  the  butter  used 
for  pouring  over  the  jirawns,  instead  of 
drawing  out  the  flavour  from  the 
shells.  The  shells  of  the  prawns  can 
be  used  for  fish  stock,  for  sauce  for 
boiled  fish,  &c. 

Rabbit,  Potted.  — Follow  the 
directions  for  Chicken,  Potted,  or 
Veal,  Potted.  Rabbit  takes  a good 
bit  of  butter,  being  a dry  meat,  and 
ham  or  bacon  is  also  a necessity. 

Salmon,  Tinned,  Potted.— 

Required  : a tin  of  fish,  a teaspoonful 
of  essence  of  anchovies,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  grated  nutmeg  and  salt,  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  black 
pepper  to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. 

The  fish  should  be  very  thoroughly 
drained  before  pounding,  the  other 
ingredients  being  added  by  degrees. 
Salmon  is  so  rich  in  itself  that 
the  butter  is  added  more  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  smoothness  than 
richness.  A little  lobster  butter  or 
crayfish  butter  is  a decided  improve- 
ment to  the  colour,  and  the  flavour 
may  be  heightened  by  adding  a little 
tarragon  vinegar.  By  rubbing  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar  with  a slice  of 
onion,  just  a twang  will  be  given 
which  will  improve  the  mixture. 
Some  recommend  the  addition  of 
chopped  onion— we  do  not.  If  the  paste 
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is  for  present  use,  chopped  parsley  is 
sometimes  thought  to  be  an  improve- 
ment. Essence  of  shrimps,  instead  of 
."inchovies,  gives  another  variation. 
Anyone  in  possession  of  a pestle  and 
mortar  will  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  prepare  potted  salmon  at  home  ; for 
a shilling  or  fourtcenpence,  a good- 
sized  pot  (eq\ial  to  a couple  of  shillings- 
worth  if  bought  in  little  tins)  may  be 
obtained. 

Sardines,  Potted. — Required  : 
sardines,  butter,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d.  for  a small  jar. 

Boneless  sardines  should  be  used ; 
smoked  sardines  may  also  be  potted, 
if  a highly-flavoured  paste  is  liked. 
For  the  first-named,  after  freeing  them 
from  skin,  pound  them  with  about 
half  their  weight  of  fresh  butter ; add 
cayenne  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
drop  or  two  only  of  essence  of  an- 
chovies, but  do  not  destroy  the  sardine 
flavour.  Finish  off  as  directed  for 
other  fish  pastes. 

Sardines  and  White  Fish, 

Potted. — In  this,  the  idea  is  to  give 
a flavour  of  sardines  to  the  other  fish 
used ; therefore  plaice,  fresh  haddock, 
or  any  that  is  cheap  should  be  chosen. 
The  remains  of  any  boiled  for  a pre- 
vious meal,  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  sardines  to  half  a 
pound,  will  make  a nice  little  relish, 
with  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter  and  the 
requisite  seasoning.  Chopped  capers 
are  thought  by  some  to  improve  sar- 
dines. Cost  varies  with  the  fish  used. 

Shrimps,  Potted. — Required  : 
shrimps,  butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  8d.  on  an  average. 

These  are  delicious,  and  very  little 
trouble.  Visitors  to  the  seaside  know 
that  a sixpenny  jar  of  potted  shrimps 
cannot  be  call  ed  an  economical  purchase, 
but  when  shrimps  are  plentiful  they  can 
be  “ home  potted  ” at  little  cost.  Shell 
the  shrimps,  tak'ing  care  to  use  freshly- 
boiled  ones  ; chop  them  a little,  even 
if  small,  as  the  flavour  will  be  better. 
Put  some  butter  in  a lined  saucepan. 


and  let  it  just  dissolve;  then  put  in 
the  shrimps,  and  shake  them  about  to 
; coat  them  with  the  butter ; add  a 
i slight  flavouring  of  cayenne,  mace, 
and  salt,  and  turn  out  into  pots.  Press 
! them  firmly  in,  and  put  more  butter 
on  the  top.  About  two  ounces  of 
butter  will  coat  half  a pint  of  .shrimps 
in  the  saucepan,  measured  after  shelling 
them.  The  top  layer  of  butter  should 
be  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  {See 
also  Pkawxs  Potted  Whole.) 

Shrimps,  Potted,  or  Shrimp 
Paste. — ^Chop  the  shrimps,  and  al- 
low about  a fourth  or  more  of  their 
weight  in  butter ; season  as  above,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence 
and  a little  colouring.  Pound  the 
whole  to  a smooth  paste,  and  proceed 
as  for  potted  meats.  Some  cooks  rub 
this  through  a sieve  after  pounding, 
then  pound  a second  time,  and  it  quite 
repays  for  the  extra  trouble.  Both  this 
and  the  foregoing  should  be  tied  down, 
asdirected  for  Pkawns  Potted  Whole. 

Veal,  Potted. — Required:  veal, 
j ham  or  bacon,  butter,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 
per  pound. 

Veal  in  itself  is  rather  insipid,  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  ham  or  bacon  to 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  veal  will  be 
liked  by  most  people.  But  supposing 
none  of  either  to  be  at  hand,  or 
all  veal  to  be  preferred,  proceed  as 
follows  ; mince  half  a pound  of  veal, 
braised  or  roasted ; pound  it  with 
about  two  ounces  of  butter,  season 
with  salt,  cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  white 
pepper,  and  about  three  drops  of  essence 
of  anchovies  ; this  soupion  improves  it ; 
much  more  would  spoil  it.  When  very 
smooth  and  flavoured  to  taste,  pot  it  in 
the  usual  way.  When  bacon  is  used, 
decrease  the  salt.  A few  drops  of 
essence  of  herbs  of  any  sort  (see  Season- 
ings) may  be  added  at  discretion.  (See 
also  note  under  Chicken,  Potted.) 
Tongue  may  be  added  to  potted  veal ; 
it  makes  a nice  change  from  veal  and 
ham. 


GOLD  MEAT  AND  SCRAP  COOKERY. 


(See  also  Fish,  Game  and  Poultry,  Pastry  and  Salads.) 


GENERAL  HINTS  ON  COLD  MEAT  COOKERY. 

There  are  many  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  tliat  they 
spend  no  time  over  the  concoction  of  tasty  dishes  from  scraps : “ we  have 
a joint,”  they  will  tell  you,  “ hot  one  day,  and  we  eat  it  cold  until  it  is 
^oue ; then  we  get  another.”  First,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  writing 
one  word  by  way  of  condemnation  of  cold  meat,  which  is  a very  good 
thing  in  its  way — though,  to  judge  by  the  manner  some  writers 
treat  this  subject,  cold  meat  might  be  positively  poisonous.  No,  a well- 
cooked  joint,  tastefully  served,  on  a suitable  dish,  not  much  larger,  that  is, 
than  the  meat  itself,  is  appetising  both  to  eye  and  palate.  It  is  rather  the 
habit  of  so  serving  it,  down  to  the  last  bit;  that  is  so  unsatisfactory  and 
extravagant.  “ Why  extravagant  ? ” says  one  who  is  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  plain  monotonous  fare  must  be  cheap,  and  that  time 
and  money  are  wasted  in  every  attempt  to  present  the  daily  meals  in  any 
new  form,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  tempting  a flagging  appetite.  In  reply,  we 
would  urge  the  truth  that  cold  meat  is  less  satisfying  than  hot ; it  is 
common  to  hear  persons  say  “ I had  a cold  dinner  to-day,  and  am  so 
hungry  ; ” or  “ I do  want  my  tea ; ” most  likely  long  before  the  hour  at 
which  they  usually  take  tliat  meal.  This  is  especially  true  in  cold  weather, 
aud  is  such  an  established  fact  that  nothing  more  than  passing  reference  is 
necessary.  Then,  cold  dinners,  day  after  day,  are  less  nourisliiug,  conse- 
quently our  charge  of  extravagance  is  proved ; for  meals  that  induce 
a feeling  of  hunger  shortly  after,  and  which  do  not  supply  the  requirements 
of  the  body,  must  be  the  reverse  of  economical.  And  there  is  one  more 
point  in  this  connection  : as  a rule  (there  are  exceptions),  those  who  fight 
shy  of  the  trouble  of  preparing  tasty  dishes  from  joints,  &c.,  seldom  get 
the  benefit  of  their  purchases  in  the  way  of  stock  for  soups  and  gravies 
from  their  bones.  Very  often  those  who  put  a joint  ou  the  table  until 
the  bone  is  bare,  do  nothing  with  that  bone ; it  is  giveu  to  the  dog,  or 
consigned  to  the  dust-biu. 

“ But,”  says  another,  “ is  not  twice-cooked  meat  very  indigestible  P ” 
It  is,  indeed,  as  prepared  in  some  houses,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of 
a stew  : a hash  or  mince  is  not  a bad  thing  in  itself,  but  may  become 
a really  unwholesome  compound  in  unskilled  hands.  A writer  says, 
“ When  you  are  confronted  with  a huge  dish  of  a watery  gravy,  not  unlike 
dish-water,  in  which  float  hard  lumps  of  meat,  with  perhaps  a big  bone  in 
the  middle,  and  are  asked  to  ‘ take  some  hash,’  don’t,  if  you  can  get  any- 
tliiug  else.”  But  this  is  an  extreme  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a dish  is 
set  before  you  with  nea^  slices  of  meat,  coated  with  a thick,  rich-lookiiig 
gravy,  and  tastily  garnished,  a very  enjoyable  snack  is  at  your  disposal ; 
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and  by  “ ricli-looking,”  wo  mean  a gravy  that  contains  nutriment  and 
davonr  by  long  stewing  of  the  bone  and  trimmings,  and  by  suitable  and 
cai’eful  seasoning. 

Here  is  the  secret  ; time  is  reqnired.  It  is  no  use  to  ,say  at  twelve 
o’clock,  “we  will  have  a hasli  for  dinner,”  if  the  meal  be  atone.  The 
meat  has  to  be  c\it  otf  neatly  ; the  bones  may  be  scraped  for  a little  dish  of 
mince  for  another  meal,  or  for  a .siivonry  toast,  rissoles,  croquettes,  and  the 
like,  and  then  jmt  on  for  the  foundation.  Our  directions  for  stock,  gravies 
for  hashes  and  minces,  and  the  recip(^s  of  tlie  following  pages,  will,  wo 
trust,  show  how  to  do  it ; many  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  way  it  should 
7iot  be  done.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  separate  stewing  of  every  bone 
is  necessary;  in  houses  where  the  stock-pot  is  used  this  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary ; but  where  stock  is  made  .just  as  required,  w'e  mean  that 
hoin-H  before  dinner  the  bones  must  bo  i>ut  on  to  cook,  in  order  that  the 
gnivy  may  be  good. 

Then  we  come  to  the  method  of  n?-heating  our  meat  when  the  gravy  is 
ready.  Either  it  must  be  put  in,  and  not  once  come  to  the  boil  after ; or 
it  must  simmer  for  some  time.  Why  H In  the  ease  of  good,  tender  meat, 
already  cooked  enough,  the  first  plan  is  tlie  better ; because  meat  that  .just 
boils  for  a few  minutes  gets  hard,  especially  when  cut  thinly ; but  by 
covering  up,  ami  leaving  it  below  boiling  point  for  the  time  specified  in  our 
recipes,  it  acquires  the  Havours  of  the  gravy,  and  is  served  in  a succulent, 
tasty  condition.  But  supposing  tlie  .joint  to  be  tough  (inferior  meat),  or 
too  ranch  underdone  to  be  palatable,  the  simmering  method  must  be 
adopted,  and  about  an  hour  may  be  allowed,  by  which  time  the  tough  meat 
will  have  become  mucli  more  tender  (if  .some  acid,  which  acts  upon  the 
fibres  be  put  in  the  gravy),  or  the  underdone  meat  will  have  become 
sufficiently  cooked.  Therefore,  discretion  is  wanted.  It  is  the  habit  of 
treating  cold  meat  generally  like  fresh  meat,  and  cooking  it  perhaps  for 
houi’s,  and  often  at  too  high  a temperature,  that  has  done  much  towards 
bringing  I'echaiijfcs  into  disrepute.  Do  not  add  salt  at  first,  and  always 
let  the  gravy  boil  np  that  the  thickening  may  cook,  are  good  rules.  The 
tenderer  the  meat  the  nicer  will  be  any  dish  made  from  it.  Braised  meat 
is  excellent  for  any  rectiauffe,  being  moist  and  tender.  Boiled  meat  wants 
very  nice  seasoning  to  redeem  it  from  insipidity.  Roasted  or  baked 
meat  needs  care  to  prevent  it  hardening.  Always  remember  that  it  is 
well  to  subject  meats  of  any  sort  to  the  actibn  of  dry  heat  a second  time 
for  as  short  a time  as  possible;  and  that  it  should  be  protected  from  direct 
action  of  the  heat,  by  vegetables,  &c.  Cottage  Pie  illustrates  this 
argument. 

The  best  and  richest  of  the  dishes  in  the  present  chapter,  almost 
needless  to  say,  are  not  made  from  scraps.  Many  of  them  can  take  the 
place  of  a “ made  dish  ” from  fresh  meat.  In  fact  they  range  from  very 
cheap  to  very  good,  and  are  so  varied  in  kind  that  almost  every  requirement 
may  be  met,  and  a great  variety  indulged  in.  {See  also  Made  Dishes.) 

TINNED  meats. 

Preserved  meat,  viz.,  meat  in  tins,  is  now  a recognised  article  of  con- 
sumption. One  may  here  and  there  meet  with  a j^erson  who  says,  “ Oh!  I 
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never  touch  tinned  meat ; I tried  it  years  ago  when  it  was  first  introdueed 
and  did  not  like  it,  and  have  never  eaten  it  since.”  Another  will  relate  an 
account  of  someone  who  was  poisoned  by  tinned  meat,  and  will  tell  you 
that  he  would  not  eat  it  if  he  were  starving,  so  firm  is  his  belief  that  all 
tinned  meat  is  poisonous  ; while  a third  condemns  it  solely  on  the  ground 
of  appearance.  In  all  these  arguments  there  is  some  weight,  but  a little 
consideration  of  the  objections  will  do  much  to  explain  them  away. 

First,  it  is  quite  certain  that  those  who  have  not  tasted  tinned  meats 
since  their  first  introduction  into  England,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  vast 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years.  The  meat 
is  still  overcooked  to  an  extent,  but  it  differs  greatly  from  the  stringy 
stuff  which  was  the  rule  then,  when  the  trade  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
tinning  process  was  only  in  its  elementary  stage.  Improvements  have 
been  made,  and  there  are  now  various  methods  in  common  use,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  cooking  and  preservation  of  the  meat  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period,  and  under  varying  conditions  of  climate,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a heat  much  higher  than  boiling  water.  This  increased  heat  is  due  to 
the  use  of  certain  chemicals ; there  are  several  processes,  differing  somewhat 
in  detail,  but  the  same  in  principle,  and  by  all  of  them  the  preservation, 
simply  as  preservation,  is  perfect.  So  long  as  the  tin  remains  sound  and 
air-tight,  so  long  will  its  contents  remain  sound  also ; and  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  others  of  later  date,  tins  of  meat  which  were  put  up 
a quarter  of  a century  before,  were  tested  and  found  good.  Stores  of 
preserved  meat  have  been  left  for  years  in  the  Aretic  regions,  brought 
back  to  this  country,  and  found  to  be  good.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
poisoning  charge. 

In  buying  tinned  meats,  note  the  tin ; if  bulged  outwards,  reject  it ; 
it  proves  that  the  air  has  not  been  fully  expelled ; on  the  contrary,  if 
dented  inwards,  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  A further  safeguard  consists  in 
buying  meats  which  bear  the  name  of  a firm,  whether  of  the  exporters  or 
importers  matters  little.  Those  who  wish  to  make  or  retain  a reputation 
are  ready  enough  to  attach  their  name  to  their  goods.  Most  important, 
perhaps,  of  all,  is  the  emptying  of  the  contents  of  the  tin  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
the  very  instant  it  is  opened.  No  one  thinks  of  leaving  food,  such  as  lobster 
sauce  or  a stew,  in  a tin  saucepan  all  night,  but  many  think  nothing  of 
taking  a portion  of  preserved  meat  or  fish  from  a tin,  and  setting  the  tin  up 
on  the  pantry  shelf  or  in  a cupboard  until  “ next  time ; ” perhaps  the  chief 
offenders  are  persons  whose  room  is  limited,  as  in  lodgings,  and  whose 
housekeeping  experience  is  nil.  The  reason  that  mischief  may  arise,  if  not 
actual  poisoning,  is  that,  so  long  as  the  air  is  excluded  the  tin  cannot  hurt 
the  meat ; but  as  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted  the  case  is  altered,  and  briefly, 
putrefaction  begins,  and  naturally  the  food  is  harmful. 

When  a tin  is  first  opened  a rushing  sound  is  heard  ; many  think  that 
the  air  is  escaping ; the  air  is  really  entering,  and  this  whizzing  sound  is 
another  proof  of  goodness.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  above  rule,  viz. 
fish  in  oil,  sardines,  &c.,  they  do  not  go  bad  when  opened,  because  the  oil 
protects  the  tin  from  the  action  of  the  air.  {See  recipes  in  Fish.) 

And  now  to  turn  to  appearances.  A good  knife  to  open  the  tin 
is  wanted,  and  a careful  hand  in  turning  out  the  meat ; a little  trouble  iu 
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removing  the  fat,  which  being  soft  and  dripping-like,  is  not  done  very 
easily  without  distiguriug  the  meat,  and  a little  more  troidjle  in  garnishing 
to  hide  any  broken  places,  are  also  essential  ; and  if  tlie  meat  be  of  three 
or  four  pounds  weight,  and  likely  to  last  for  a few  days  as  a breakfast  dish, 
a ring  dish  is  useful,  as  shown  below.  These  are  made  in  sections  or  rings, 
which  ai’e  removed  one  by  one  as  the  meat  is  sliced  down.  They  keep  the 
meat  together,  and  prevent  dryness.  In  warm  weather  it  is  also  a good  j 

plan  to  i>nt  the  can  into  cold  water  with  salt  in,  or  into  iced  water  an  hour  ji 

before  opening.  For  superior  sorts  of  tinned  meats  which  may  become  y 
broken  in  turning  out.  a little  as])ic  jelly  is  a help  ; it  must  be  poured  f 

over,  and  when  cold  will  not  only  have  “ bound  ” the  meat,  but  will  have  (I 

improved  its  aj)pearance  considerably. 

Then,  when  dealing  with  beef  or  mutton  of  the  ordinary  types,  for  hot  i 

dishes,  it  is  necessary  to  ( 
avoid  breaking  it  uj)  into  j 
a stringy  condition ; the 
pieces  may  be  taken  from  j 

the  tin  in  good-sized  J 

lumps,  for  such  dishes  I 

as  Irish  Stew.  For 
minces,  the  fibres  should  ft 

be  cut  right  through  4 

with  a sharp  knife.  Re-  j 

member,  too,  that  it  is  f 

comparatively  tasteless  t 

and  insipid  ; it  therefore 
Fig.  104.— Case  for  Tinned  Meat.  requires  a sauce  or  gravy 

of  good  flavour,  and  that 

being  already  overdone,  it  wants  heating  through  only.  It  will  also  bear 
a higher  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  than  ordinary  meat ; indeed,  a little 
care  in  the  seasoning  is  well  bestowed. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  store  cupboard  always  has  in  it  a few 
tins  of  jireserved  meat  and  fish,  if  only  for  emergencies;  residents  in  the 
country  are  often  inconvenienced  when  the  butcher’s  stock  runs  out,  , 
or  from  other  causes;  and  to  all  they  are  useful  in  furnishing  an  impromptu  1 1 

meal  at  small  cost.  As  to  the  thousands  who  camp  out  yearly,  or  spend  a i 

week  on  the  river,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  they  would  manage  without 
their  tinned  provisions,  which  may  now  be  obtained  in  variety  to  suit  [ 

every  requirement. 

The  word  Tinned  is  prefixed  to  some  of  the  following  recipes,  as  a 
means  of  ready  reference.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  it  is  understood  i 
that  American,  Australian,  or  New  Zealand  meat  may  be  used,  and  that 
roast  or  boiled  is  intended.  Corned  meat  (including  pressed)  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  convenience,  be  used  in  small  proportion  in  some  of  the  dishes ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  served  cold — preferably,  as  it  is  lean 
and  rather  dry,  with  a little  fat  meat  or  bacon— and  meat  which  is  loosely 
packed,  and  has  a good  deal  of  jelly  clinging  to  it,  is  the  most  suitable  for 
re-heating.  The  various  forms  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  meat  with  some 
sort  of  sauce,  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  they  are  to  be  had  in  great 
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variety  ; tliey  vary  much  in  quality  and  price,  from  the  homely  tripe  and 
onions  to  larded  cutlets ; the  very  cheapest,  however,  furnish  plenty  of 
choice,  and  are  worth  the  attention  of  housekeepers  who  are  anxious  to 
save  both  time  and  money.  Some  of  the  thickest  of  the  soups,  or 
“ concentrated  soups  ” as  one  firm  calls  them,  will  make  an  admirable 
liash,  simply  by  adding  a smaller  proportion  of  water  than  would  be 
required  for  conversion  into  soup. 

SERVING  COLD  MEAT. 

A joint  Sent  from  table  should  at  once  be  placed  on  a clean  dish,  not  only 
that  it  may  look  nicer  when  re-served,  but  that  it  may  keep  better.  If 
the  gravy  is  left  about  it,  in  warm  weather  especially,  it  will  sour  very 
quickly.  Any  gravy  left  over  should  be  most  carefully  strained  for  use,  all 
tlie  floating  fat  being  removed  and  added  to  the  fat  reserved  for  kitchen 
purposes  generally.  Remember  that  just  as  fat  spoils  gravy,  so  does 
gravy  spoil  fat. 

When  the  joint  is  next  sent  to  table,  some  little  garnish  should  be 
added,  for  the  simplest  of  meals.  The  every-day  sprig  of  parsley,  or  a 
bunch  of  cress,  are  generally  obtainable,  and  always  impart  a fresh, 
appetising  appearance.  If  the  joint  be  much  disfigured,  or  cut  down 
low,  the  cut  part,  too,  should  be  garuislied.  When  required  for  one  or  two 
people  only,  or  if  tlie  meat  be  cut  down  to  the  bone,  a few  slices,  as  neat 
and  even  as  circumstances  permit,  will  present  a better  appearance  than 
the  “ joint  ” itself.  They  should  be  served  on  a small  dish,  and  suitably 
ornamented. 

Beef  is  best  embellished  with  a few  little  piles  of  grated  horse- 
radisli  and  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Veal  requires  cut  lemons,  as  well  as  something  green ; cucumber  is 
suitable.  {See  directions  in  Garnishes  for  tlie  preparation  of  these 
ingredients.) 

Mutton,  for  ordinary  occasions,  only  requires  a garnish  of  parsley, 
though  savoury  eggs  of  various  kinds  eat  well  with  it,  and  are  an  improve- 
ment to  the  dish.  The  same  can  be  said  of  veal.  The  green  tops  of  young 
carrots  or  celery,  or  nice  fresh  mint  leaves  may  be  used,  with  other 
garnishing  media.  Beetroot  is  also  useful;  it  can  be  cut  in  so  many 
ways,  and  with  a little  “ greenery  ” gives  a bright  look  to  the  dish.  It 
should  be  brushed  over  with  a few  drops  of  salad  oil,  and  added  at  the  last 
moment. 

Ham  and  Tongue,  when  getting  low,  should  be  sliced  thinly,  then 
rolled  to  look  neat,  and  laid  on  a dish  alternately  with  a morsel  of  parsley 
between  each  little  roll;  and  if  a few  hard-boiled  eggs  can  be  added, 
or  even  a few  slices  or  quarters,  the  dish  is  quite  transformed. 

Pork  requires  some  piquant  accompaniment ; ordinary  store  sauce 
should  go  to  table  with  it,  and  many  of  the  cold  sauces  in  this  work  are 
very  good.  Some  plain,  green  salad,  should  be  put  about  the  dish, 
and  various  sorts  of  chutney  and  sweet  pickles  will  tend  to  counteract  its 
richness.  A glance  at  the  chapter  on  Salads  will  meet  every  require- 
ment, and  although  those  that  contain  mint  and  cucumber  at  once  occur 
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to  all  as  nice  >vith  mutton  and  lamb,  it  should  be  remembered  that  variety 
is  always  good,  and  that  many  others  are  just  as  suitable. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SCRAPS. 


With  re.spect  to  scraps  generally,  our  dishes  in  this  and  other  chapters 
should  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  To  give  the  possible  eombinatioiis  of 
meat  and  the  various  adjuncts,  in  the  shape  of  detailed  recipes,  would 
exhaust  the  whole  of  our  space;  and  by  “meat,”  we  mean  animal  food 


of  all  sorts. 

Most  housekeepers  know  that  a glance  at  the  larder  shelves  will  often 
reveal  many  fragments  that  could  be  turned  to  practical  account ; the  ex- 
penditure incurred  being  time  ratlier  than  money ; and  if  only  meals  were 
ulanued  in  advance  to  a greater  extent,  the  “ left  overs  ” would  be 

less  of  a bugbear.  It  is  the  “leaving 
everything  to  the  last  moment  ” system 
which  prevents  the  most  being  made 
of  scraps.  By  keeping  a bottle  of 
raspings  handy,  some  crumbs  ready 
sieved,  herbs  in  powder,  and  the  frying 
fat  clarified  and  ready  for  use,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  one  is  helped  in 
the  manufacture  of  little  dishes. 

Then  there  are  various  utensils  that 
play  no  small  part  in  saving  time  and 
labour  (see  Index)  ; and  one  is  illus- 
trated here,  because,  althougli  useful  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  cuisine,  it  is 
particularly  valuable  in  scrap 
cookery.  Tliis  liandy  little 

machine  costs  but  a few 

shillings,  and  will  grate  to 
perfection  bread,  cheese,  horse-radish, 
cocoa-nut,  chocolate,  suet,  and  many 
other  ingredients.  Then  it  will  reduce 
cooked  vegetables  to  a pulp,  or  grate 
them  when  in  the  raw  state.  Indeed, 
Fio.  105.-  Rotary  Grater.  almost  innumerable. 

We  would  next  urge  the  necessity  of 
exercising  personal  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  scraps,  for  this  reason : 
the  recipes  will  be  robbed  of  half  their  value  unless  it  be  borne  in. 
mind  that  in  scores  of  instances  deviation  from  the  original  is  not  only 
permissible,  but  will  probably  result  in  an  improved  variety  of  the  dish  : 
besides,  in  .so  many  of  them  accurate  proportions  are  of  little  account, 
or  one  ingredient  may  do  duty  for  another.  Take  for  example,  scalloped 
meat  or  fish,  or  a savoury  toast. 

Then,  in  the  little  snacks,  of  which  we  may  give  croquettes  as  about 
the  most  familiar  type,  where  a certain  consistence  has  to  be  given,  that 
the  mass  may  “ bind  ” and  retain  its  shape,  a cook  who  can  originate  will 
work  wonders  with  the  materials  at  her  command.  Here  a few  bread- 
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crumbs  instead  of  mashed  potatoes ; there  a spoonful  of  rice  in  place  of 
macaroni;  and  so  on;  while  as  to  seasonings,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
changes  that  may  be  rung.  We  refer  to  these  points,  which  appear  so 
insignificant  to  an  experienced  cook,  as  we  know  that  the  most  can  never 
be  made  of  scraps  by  those  who  are  tied  to  a few  cut-and-dried  recipes.  In 
short,  this  is,  of  all  others,  the  branch  of  cookery  in  which  common  sense 
is  a very  important  ingredient. 


American  and  Australian 
Tinned  IVEeats. — See  recipes  under 
Tinned  Meats  in  this  chapter. 

Beef  Darioles,  Cold.  — Re- 
quired : aspic,  beef,  and  pickles.  Cost, 
about  3d.  each. 

Take  for  these  some  plain  moulds, 
or  hexagon  or  fluted  if  at  hand  {see 
recipes  in  previous  chapters  for  various 
kinds  of  darioles) ; cover  the  bottoms 
half  an  inch  thick  with  brown  aspic, 
then  put  into  each  a teaspoonful  of  any 
hot,  clear  pickles,  mixed  ones  for 
choice,  cut  up  extremely  small ; stir  into 
the  aspic,  and  let  it  set.  Meanwhile, 
prepare  the  meat  by  cutting  it  in  the 
very  thinnest  slices  possible.  It  may 
be  from  braised,  boiled,  or  roasted 
meat.  Fill  up  the  moulds  loosely  with 
these  little  slices,  with  a sprinkling  of 
the  pickles  here  and  there  between 
them.  Fill  up  with  the  aspic,  and 
turn  out  when  cold  on  a dish  of  small, 
green  salad. 

Another  way. — These  are  very  nice. 
Line  the  moulds,  bottom  and  sides, 
with  aspic.  When  quite  Arm,  All  up 
with  slices  of  meat  the  size  of  the 
moulds,  each  slice  coated  with  Horse- 
KADisH  Sauce.  When  within  half-an- 
inch  of  the  top  pour  more  aspic  over. 
These  are  pretty  when  turned  out,  the 
stripes  of  brown  and  white  showing 
through  the  aspic.  Dish  them'  on  a 
bed  of  small  cress,  with  bits  of  celery 
round  them,  and  outside  the  cress  put 
some  rings  of  cooked  beetroot,  with 
scraped  horse  radish  in  the  centre. 
These  are  very  nice  for  outdoor  festivi- 
ties, &c. 

Beef,  Hashed,  Plain. — Re- 
quired : meat,  gravy,  seasoning,  &c- 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 


For  a pound  of  meat,  take  a pint  of 
gravy  [see  page  79).  Cut  the  meat 
into  slices  as  equal  in  size  as  convenient 
and  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
They  are  preferred  thinner  by  many 
people,  but  there  is  greater  fear  that 
they  will  harden  .if  too  thin.  Bring 
the  gravy  to  the  boil,  then  put  the 
meat  in  and  cover.  A morsel  of  a 
pastille  de  legume  improves  the  gravy, 
or  a scrap  of  burnt  onion.  (&e 
Seasonings.)'  The  thickening  of  the 
gravy  may  be  increased  to  suit  the 
palate;  browned  flour  should  be  used 
if  no  roux  be  handy.  If  the  meat  be 
already  well  cooked,  dish  it  as  soon  as 
it  is  hot  through  ; see  remarks  on  page 
.504.  A small  dish  should  be  used,  as 
it  keeps  the  meat  hotter,  and  it  should 
be  made  very  hot.  Add  something  by 
way  of  garnish — toast,  in  little  tri- 
angles or  other  shape,  is  the  plainest 
form  ; or  some  mashed  potatoes,  put  in 
piles  or  all  round  the  dish,  or  cooked 
vegetables  of  any  other  sort  may  be 
used.  {See  also  Hash,  American.) 

Beef,  Hashed,  B.ich.  — Use 

meat  as  above  to  half  a pint  of  gravy 
or  sauce.  Our  recipes  in  Hot  Sauces 
afford  a variet3\  If  gravy  be  chosen, 
it  should  be  thick  enough  to  coat  the 
meat.  Stocks  Nos.  4 and  5 make  good 
gravies,  but  for  the  best  hashes  the 
better  stocks  should  be  used.  A rich 
brown  colour  is  necessary  for  beef,  and 
may  be  easily  attained  by  the  use  of 
glaze,  extraet  of  meat,  and  colouring. 
Some  croutons  should  be  used  for 
garnish,  and  the  dish  sent  to  table  very 
hot.  As  a rule,  the  fat  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  meat ; gristle  should 
always,  and  the  slices  should  not  be 
raggy-looking  and  uneven.  When  a 
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joint  is  down  too  low  to  make  a nice 
hash  a mince  is  preferable.  Cost, 
when  made  from  a pound  of  meat, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Beef,  Minced,  Plain.— Either 
cut  the  moat  w’ith  a knife  into  tiny 
dice,  laying  the  slices  one  on  another, 
and  using  a good  knife ; or  chop  it 
with  a chopping  knife  on  a hoard,  or 
pass  it  through  a mincing  machine, 
in  either  ca.se  remove  bits  of  skin  and 
gristle.  When  meiit  is  in  such  a con- 
dition that  all  the  gristle  cannot  ho 
taken  away  without  a good  deal  of 
waste,  abandon  the  idea  of  a mince,  for 
nothing  is  more  objectionable  than 
these  j)ioces  of  gristk',  however  t(mder 
may  he  the  meat  itself  ; their  best 
place  is  the  stock-pot.  Allow'  about  a 
pound  of  meat  to  half  a pint  of  gravy 
{see  page  79),  season  piquantly,  and 
serve  hot  w'ith  gsirnish  as  for  Hash. 
Cost,  same  as  Hash. 

Beef,  Minced,  Savoury.— 

Required : about  twelve  ounces  of 

beef,  two  table.spoonfuls  of  chopped 
shalots,  a large  teasj)oonful  of  parsley, 
a saltspoonful  of  powdered  thyme  and 
bay  leaf,  a pickled  walnut  (chopped), 
and  three  gills  of  plain  stock  ; fat  and 
thickening,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Fry  the  shalots  in  a little  beef  drip- 
ping, stir  in  the  stock  (No.  1,  2,  or  4) 
with  an  ounce  of  browned  flour  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  store  sauce.  Boil  up 
well,  add  the  walnuts  and  a little  of 
their  vinegar,  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
a morsel  of  mustard.  Cut  the  beef  in 
little  dice  (braised  or  boiled  meat  is 
first-rate  for  this),  and  leave  it  in  the 
gravj'  for  tw'enty  minutes.  Bring  it 
just  to  the  point  of  boiling  before 
serving.  Put  a border  of  potatoes 
round,  or  any  other  vegetables,  or  a 
few  sippets  of  toast,  or  some  croutons. 
This  is  very  inexpensive,  but  most 
tasty,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
seasoning.  By  the  exercise  of  a-  little 
ingenuity  and  forethought  many  varie- 
ties of  this  dish  may  be  indulged  in.  A 
pickled  tomato  furnishes  a pleasant 
change,  so  does  a pickled  or  fresh 


mushroom,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  pickled  fruits.  {See  the  recipes  for 
Sweet  Pickles.) 

Beef  Minced,  with  Tomato 
Sauce. — Required  : a pound  of  beef, 
sauce,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  croutons 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  (6Ve  Mutton, 
Hashed  with  Tomato  Sauce.) 

Use  beef  in  the  way  there  described, 
and  dish  similarly.  Garnish  with  potato 
cakes  or  cones,  and  slices  of  grilled  or 
fried  tomatoes  {see  recipes  in  Vege- 
tadles).  l)ot  some  little  croutons 
about  the  meat,  or  put  a border  of 
ring-shaped  ones  with  a morsel  of  hot 
chutney  or  pickles,  heated  in  stock,  in 
the  centre.  This  is  very  savoury. 

Beef  Minced,  with  Vermi- 
celli and  Marrow.— Required  : a 
pound  of  meat,  half  a pint  of  gravy 
{see  page  79),  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
vermicelli,  and  some  marrow  toast  for 
garnish.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Take  the  meat  and  gravy,  and  w'hen 
quite  hot,  pile  the  meat  in  the  centre  of 
half  the  vermicelli,  which  should  be  sim- 
mered in  plain  stock,  then  pile  the  rest 
of  the  vermicelli  over ; sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley,  and  put  the  toast  here 
and  there  {see  Index  for  recipes),  fcserve 
very  hot,  or  the  dish  is  a failure. 
Various  other  toasts  may  be  used  thus, 
and  rice  or  macaroni  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  vermicelli. 

Beef  Fouss^. — Required;  twelve 
ounces  of  cold  meat,  one  large  baked 
potato,  a teaspoonful  of  horse  radish 
vinegar,  the  same  of  tomato  vinegar, 
a little  salt  and  pepper,  a quarter  pint 
of  bread-crumbs,  the  same  measure  of 
brown  stock  and  two  eggs,  liver  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid. 

Mince  and  season  the  meat  from  a 
tender  roast ; soak  the  crumbs  in  hot 
stock,  squeeze  dry,  and  beat  finely ; 
add  a floury  potato  cooked  in  its  skin, 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  the  vinegar. 
Beat  hard,  then  beat  the  whites  of 
eggs  to  a froth,  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  and  stir  in  very  lightly. 
Have  ready  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  minced  calf’s  liver ; stir  this  in 
thoroughly,  then  fill  any  plain  greased 
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mould,  and  steam  for  an  hour.  Turn 
out,  and  serve  with  hot  House 
Kadish  Sauce  round,  and  dredge  the 
top  with  grated  horse  radish,  making  a 
circle  of  white  the  size  of  a florin ; 
round  this  put  some  cooked  celery,  just 
the  ends  of  the  white  stalks  with  their 
green  leaves ; arrange  them  thickly, 
and  put  more  round  the  base  of  the 
mould.  Braised  beef  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way  with  some  of  its  gravy. 

Beef  Rechauffe.— Required : a 
pound  of  meat,  a tahlespoonful  of 
chutney,  the  same  of  tomato  vinegar, 
an  onion,  a teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
half  as  much  pepper,  half  a gill  of 
gravy  from  the  joint,  bread-crumbs, 
tomato  butter,  brown  sauce  and  crou- 
tons. Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 

This  is  a good  dish,  and  there  are  few 
better  ways  of  re-heating  meat  that  is 
too  much  underdone  for  table  in  the 
cold  state.  Cut  thin,  even  slices,  and 
season  with  the  grav)',  chutney,  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  the  onion,  chopped 
and  fried ; both  sides  the  meat  must 
be  coated.  Grease  a flat  dish,  and  put 
in  some  crumbs,  then  meat,  then  brown 
sauce,  and  so  on,  sauce  forming  the  top 
layer.  Dredge  with  crumbs,  put  a little 
butter  over,  and  bake  brown  in  a 
sharp  oven.  When  done,  put  the 
croutons  about,  and  send  tomato  butter 
to  table ; or  if  preferred,  spread  it 
over  the  top.  {See  Index.) 

Note. — This  may  ho  greatly  varied 
by  employing  other  adjuncts,  but  the 
crumbs  should  line  the  dish  to  prevent 
the  meat  hardening.  Mushroom  sauce 
in  place  of  brown,  with  ketchup  in- 
stead of  chutney,  may  be  used. 
Celery  sauce  is  very  nice,  and  horse 
radish  butter  is  a good  top  garnish. 

Breakfast  Cakes,  Savoury. 

— Required : half  a pound  of  cold 
pork,  a potato,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
cooked  onions,  seasoning  as  below,  and 
about  three  or  four  ounces  of  sausage 
meat  (beef).  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  cooked  pork  should  be  chopped 
up,  and  mixed  with  the  sausage  meat  in 
a basin;  thorough  blending  is  necessary. 
The  potato,  preferably  baked  in  its 


skin,  is  to  be  sieved,  and  added  next, 
with  the  onions,  as  finely  chopped  as 
possible.  They  may  be  cooked  in  any 
convenient  way ; but  fried  ones  give 
the  best  result ; salt  and  pepper  with 
a generous  saltspoonful  of  powdered 
sage  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  go  in 
next,  with,  if  liked,  a teaspoonful  of 
Worcester  sauce.  Very  thorough 
mixing  is  necessary.  Last  of  all,  put 
iu  the  white  of  a raw  egg,  beaten  to 
a stiff  froth.  Put  some  fine  stale 
bread-crumbs  on  a board,  and  mould 
the  mixture  on  the  board  into  little 
oval  or  round  cakes,  the  size  of  a nut- 
meg, before  flattening;  or  cork-shaped 
pieces  may  be  made.  Have  some  fry- 
ing fat  to  cover  them,  very  hot,  and 
chop  them  in ; they  should  brown  and 
crisp  at  once  ; then  take  the  pan  from 
the  fire  a little,  while  they  cook  ; in  a 
minute  or  so  they  will  be  done.  Drain 
and  serve  very  hot.  They  will  pufif 
out  if  made  and  cooked  as  directed, 
and  make  quite  a good-sized  dish. 

Another  way.  — Required  : four 

ounces  of  cold  veal,  the  same  of  beef, 
three  or  four  ounces  of  any  plain  herb 
forcemeat,  and  a little  ketchup  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  Sec  the 
foregoing  recipe ; make  these  in  the 
same  way  (no  potato  is  needed),  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Note  — Beef  sausage  meat  may  be 
used,  or  underdone  cooked  meat,  and 
many  potted  meats  may  enter  into  the 
composition  with  advantage.  The 
stuffing  must  not  contain  suet.  For 
better  cakes,  coat  them  with  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs. 

Bubble  and  Squeak.  — Re- 
quired: a nice  young  cabbage,  about 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  boiled  beef 
(from  fresh  or  salted  meat),  or  roast 
beef,  some  fat  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Season  the  slices  of  meat  with 
pepper,  and  a dust  of  nutmeg  or 
mustard  if  liked  ; fry  them  lightly  in 
a little  hot  beef  dripping  in  a frying 
pan.  Boil  and  drain  the  cabbage 
well ; dry  it  in  a cloth,  chop  it,  and  fry 
it  in  the  same  fat.  Serve  the  cabbage 
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in  the  middle  of  the  dish  with 
the  meat  round  ; or  the  meat  can  he 
arranged  neatly  on  the  top ; some- 
times the  moat  is  served  in  the  middle, 
and  the  eabbage  as  a border.  A small 
proportion  of  mashed  potato  is  some- 
times jmt  in  with  the  eabbage,  and  a 
shredded  onion  is  liked  by  some,  or  a 
few  chives  may  be  used.  A very  nice 
dish,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  is  made 
by  fr3’ing  the  meat,  and  making 
mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  cabbage 
up  into  little  flat  cakes  ; thev  are  then 
rolled  in  crumbs  and  fried  brown ; a 
seasoning  of  herbs  is  geiicralU'  added 
to  them,  (treat  care  is  needed  in  frv- 
ing  the  moat ; it  must  be  constantly 
turned,  and  as  soon  as  pale  brown  and 
just  hot  through  it  is  read)'. 

Calf’s  Head,  Hashed.  He- 

quired  : sauce,  calf’s  hetid,  Ac.  Cost, 
according  to  garnish. 

Allowa  pint  of  sauce,  anj-  of  the  kinds 
which  are  usually  served  with  boiled 
calf’s  head,  for  a pound  of  cook(^d  head, 
and  tongue  if  an)'  should  be  left.  Cut 
the  meiit  neatly  ; moisten  it  with  <i  little 
of  the  litpior,  and  heat  it  between  a 
couple  of  soiq)  plat(‘s  set  over  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water;  or  put  it  in  a 
steamer.  When  hot  through,  lay  it  in 
the  siitice,  and  cover  for  a short  time, 
yiiould  any  of  the  brains  remain,  they 
may  be  put  in  little  piles,  on  some 
slices  of  tongue,  and  put  about  the 
dish  ; eggs  for  garnish  are  also  suitable, 
so  are  small  croutons  and  Forcemeat 
Balls.  For  more  elaborate  dishes, 
when  a rich  sauce  is  used,  the  croutons 
should  be  glazed  if  the  sauce  be  a 
brown  one  ; and  mushrooms,  cooked  in 
any  approved  fashion,  may  be  served 
round  the  meat. 

Reference  to  dishes  under  Veal  in 
this  chapter,  and  in  Made  Dishes, 
will  suggest  many  varieties  of  this 
hash. 

Cavaliers’  Hash,  — Required  : 
meat,  sauce,  potatoes,  and  seasoning. 
Cost  of  meat,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cut  some  slices,  nearly  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick,  from  under-done  mutton. 
Cut  them  in  oblong  pieces,  then  lay 


them  in  Cavaliers’  Savce  to  heat 
through  ; allow  three  gills  to  a pound. 
I’ut  some  I’oTATO  Rirkons  round  a 
very  hot  dish  ; pour  the  meat  in  the 
centre,  and  garnish  with  little  fancy 
croutons  on  the  top ; they  should  be 
brushed  over  with  thin  glaze,  and 
sjninklcd,  some  with  chopped  capers, 
and  some  with  chopped  red  chillies. 
Send  any  sort  of  sweet  chutney  or 
sweet  pickles  to  table  with  this.  A 
cooked  mutton  kidney  improves  the 
above  ; or  some  sheep’s  or  lamb’s  liver 
may  be  used  up  thus. 

Cold  Meat  Puffs.  —Required  ; 
minced  moat  and  potato  pastry.  Cost, 
from  2d.  to  .‘hi.  each. 

Klake  a mince  of  cold  meat  of  any 
sort,  using  thick  sauce  or  gravy  to 
moisten ; let  it  bo  highly  seasoned,  as 
the  crust  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
the  intci-ior  ought  to  be  piquant, 
that  the  whole  may  be  free  from 
insipidity  when  eaten.  For  each  table- 
spoonful of  the  mince — for  which  sec 
recipes,  under  the  various  kinds  of 
moat,  poultry,  &c. — roll  out  some 
rounds  of  good  1’ot.vto  Pastry,  the 
size  of  the  top  of  a large  breakfast 
cup;  put  the  mince  on  one  side,  brush 
the  inner  edges  with  the  beaten  egg, 
fold  over,  then  press  them,  and  pinch 
them  up.  They  can  then  be  baked  or 
fried ; if  the  former,  mark  them  across 
slantwise,  andbr\ish  them  with  raw  egg, 
or  part  milk  will  do,  and  bake  brown  in 
a quick  oven  or  before  the  fire.  Serve 
with  any  suitable  sauce  or  gravy.  If 
fried,  coat  them  with  egg  and  crumbs, 
or  egg  and  crushed  vermicelli,  and 
plunge  into  plenty  of  hot  fat.  As 
soon  as  brown  and  crisp,  serve,  and 
gai-nish  with  little  sprigs  of  fried 
jiarsley,  and  lemon  sliced  and  cut  in 
dice.  (See  Cornish  Pasties  in  Pastry.) 

Cottage  Pie.  — Required  ; a 
pound  and  a half  of  cooked  potatoes, 
half  a pound  to  three-quarters  of  cold 
meat,  seasoning  and  gravy  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

The  potatoes  must  be  nicely  cooked 
and  mashed  while  hot  (see  directions 
for  Mashed  Potatoes).  They  should 
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be  seasoned,  and  beaten  until  light 
with  a wooden  spoon.  A pie  dish 
should  then  be  greased,  and  the 
potatoes  put  at  the  bottom,  to  form 
a layer  from  half  to  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  meat  should  be  made 
into  a thick  mince  of  the  usual  kin  1 
with  stock  or  gravj^  see  page  79,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  Onion  Sauce,  or 
any  other  which  may  have  been  sent 
to  table  with  the  meat.  The  nicer  the 
mince,  the  nicer,  of  course,  will  be 
the  pie.  The  meat  goes  next,  and 
should  be  put  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  la3'er,  leaving  a little  space  all 
round.  Then  drop  the  remainder  of 
the  potatoes  on  the  top,  beginning  at 
the  sides— this  prevents  the  boiling 
out  of  the  gravy  when  the  meat  begins 
to  cook — go  on  until  all  be  used, 
making  the  pie  highest  in  the  middle. 
Take  a fork,  and  rough  the  surface  all 
over,  because  it  will  brown  better 
than  if  left  smooth.  For  a plain  dish, 
put  it  in  the  oven  just  as  it  is,  and 
bake  it  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
Or  it  may  be  just  sprinkled  with 
melted  di-ipping  (a  brush  is  used  for 
this),  or  it  may  be  coated  with  beaten 
egg,  part  of  which  may  then  be  used 
in  the  mashed  potatoes.  As  soon  as 
the  pie  is  hot  through  and  brown,  it 
should  be  served.  There  are  many 
recipes  for  this  pie,  or  variations  of  it, 
and  in  some,  directions  are  given  for 
putting  the  meat  in  the  dish  first,  and 
all  the  potatoes  on  the  top.  The  plan 
above  detailed  will  be  found  the  better, 
because  the  meat  being  enveloped 
entirely  in  potatoes  runs  no  risk  of 
becoming  hard,  as  it  would  do  if  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  heat  of  the  oven. 
Any  other  cooked  vegetables  may  be 
added  to  the  above,  but  they  should  be 
placed  between  the  meat  and  potatoes, 
both  top  and  bottom.  If^a  very 
savoury  pie  is  desired,  make  the  mince 
very  moist,  and  allow  longer  time  for 
baking.  The  potatoes  will  absorb 
some  of  the  gravj',  and  be  found  tasty. 
In  this  case,  the  heat  must  not  be 
fierce  at  starting,  only  at  the  end  for 
the  pie  to  brown  well.  For  a richer 
pie,  allow  a larger  proportion  of 


meat.  For  a very  cheap  one,  half  a 
pound  of  meat  will  do  for  two  pounds 
of  potatoes. 

Croquettes,  Cheap.— Required : 
meat  scraps,  stock,  seasoning,  and 
potatoes  as  under.  Cost,  variable. 

All  sorts  of  meat,  with  or  without  bits 
of  poultrj',  maj’  be  used ; bacon  or  ham 
improves ; there  must  not  be  much 
fat,  and  skin  and  gristle  should 
be  as  carefully  removed  as  for  better 
dishes.  Mince  or  chop  the  meat,  and 
moisten  it  with  well-fiavoured  stock 
that  will  jeUy  when  cold  {see  recipes 
for  gravies  under  Meat  Pies,  and 
Stock  No.  3).  When  cool  enough, 
mould  the  mince  into  little  balls  the 
size  of  a walnut,  oi  larger ; parslej'  and 
other  herbs  may  be  added  at  discretion 
{see  various  croquettes  under  Meat, 
Mutton,  &c.,  in  this  chapter).  Then 
coat  each  ball  with  mashed  potatoes, 
choosing  a recipe  in  which  egg  is 
given  {see  Potatoes).  Shape  neatl}”-, 
then  coat  with  bread-crumbs,  after 
just  moistening  with  a little  egg  and 
milk  beaten  together  ; all  egg  is  better. 
Fry  in  hot  fat  to  cover,  and  serve  hot 
after  draining. 

Curried  Balls.— Required  : cur- 
ried rice,  cold  meat,  bread-crumbs, 
eggs,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is. 
a dozen,  but  variable. 

An}'  cold  meat  does ; pork  or  bacon  in 
small  proportion  is  an  improvement. 
Allow  half  as  much  meat  as  rice ; the 
latter  should  be  warm  when  added,  as 
the  flavour  will  be  better  ; the  meat  is 
to  be  prepared  as  for  a mince.  Cover 
until  cold,  then  add  bread-crumbs  and 
egg  j’olk,  one  for  half  a pound  of 
meat,  and  more  seasoning  to  taste ; 
chutney,  or  pickles,  or  salt  and  pepper 
only  maj'  be  used.  Some  cooked 
mushrooms  or  celerj'  ma)'  go  in.  The 
mass  should  be  of  the  right  consistence 
to  mould  with  the  fingers  (floured) 
into  little  balls,  the  size  of  a Tanger- 
ine orange.  The}'  can  remain  until 
the  next  morning,  and  be  cooked  for 
breakfast ; they  can  be  rolled  in 
crumbs  and  fried,  or  browned  before 
the  fire  ; it  fried,  the  “ dry  ” process 
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answers  ; if  browned,  dip  tliein  in  hot 
dripping  before  crumbing  them. 

Curry  of  Cold  Meat.— This 
is  very  jilain  and  cheap.  Itccpiired  : 
half-a-pound  of  scraps  of  meat,  cut  in 
dice  or  small  slices  (several  kinds  may 
be  used  together),  a large  onion,  a 
small  apple,  or  a few  gooseberries  or 
rhubarb  .stalks,  or  a tomato,  half  a pint 
of  commoii  stock  (as  No.  1 or  2),  or  the 
liquor  from  boiled  meat  or  that  from 
vegetables  (as  stock  No.  10),  a good 
teaspoonfiil  of  curry  powder,  an  ounce 
of  dripping,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
browned  flour ; or,  for  white  meat, 
ground  rice  or  ordinary  flour.  Cost, 
about  lOd..  exclusive  of  the  rice. 

I’eel  and  slice  the  onion,  then  chop 
it  up  and  fry  it  in  the  fat,  first  well 
heated ; add  the  chopped  apide,  or 
either  of  the  substitutes,  stir  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  mix  in  the  powder, 
flour,  and  stock,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; 
skim  the  fat  off  and  cook  until  the 
onion,  &c.,  arc  tender  ; add  salt  to  taste 
and  a little  pepper  if  liked.  Put  in 
the  meat  and  serve  in  twenty  minutes, 
keeping  it  below  boiling  point  all  the 
time.  Boiled  rice  should  be  served 
with  this.  (See  recipes  under  Bice.) 
Supposing  it  is  de.sirable  to  cook  the 
meat — if  underdone,  for  instance — let 
the  sauce  boil  up  well,  then  put  the 
meat  in  and  give  it  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour’s  gentle  simmering,  adding 
a little  stock  from  time  to  time. 

Kote. — A spoonful  of  sauce,  either 
Ai‘j>le,  Tomato,  or  troosEiiERRY,  or 
the  same  measure  of  Cucumrer  Sauce, 
or  a little  of  the  same  kinds  of  puree 
may  be  put  with  the  foregoing,  to  give 
the  required  acidity  and  piquancy,  to 
increase  which  a spoonful  of  any  sort 
of  flavoured  or  pickled  vinegar  may 
be  added ; then  the  fresh  apple  is  not 
wanted,  as  a plain  curry  of  this  de- 
scription will  be  just  as  good  so  treated, 
and  the  scrapings  of  a sauce  tureen 
may  be  thus  used  up  advantageously. 

Curry  of  Cold  Meat  and 
Vegetables. — This  is  a scrap  dish 
pure  and  simple.  To  make  it,  take  any 
sort  of  curried  vegetables— a mixture 


is  the  nicest  — and  any  left  from 
dinner  come  in  handy.  (See  recipes 
under  Vegetarles.)  Supposing  a pint 
or  so  of  vegetables  and  sauce  together, 
put  in  from  a tablespoonful  or  two  to 
half  a pint,  according  to  convenience, 
of  any  bits  of  cooked  meat  or  poultry 
there  may  be  in  the  larder ; odds  and 
ends  of  game  may  go  in  with  any 
dark  meats,  and  bits  of  ham,  or  bacon, 
or  tongue,  will  “ blend  ” with  white 
meat  or  poultry.  The  whole  mass 
should  be  quite  thick,  and  put  pyramid- 
shape  on  the  dish,  with  some  plainly- 
boiled  rice  or  Curried  Rice  round  it, 
and  a hard-boiled  egg  or  two,  sliced, 
about  the  dish.  Cost,  variable. 

Cutlets,  Prussian.— Required : 
a pound  of  cold  meat — veal,  with 
rabbit,  chicken,  or  any  other  poultry, 
and  a small  proportion  of  bacon  or 
pickled  pork,  or  veal  and  bacon  only — 
two  shalots,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  or 
less  may  do,  half  as  much  pepper,  a 
tiiblespoonful  of  parsley,  or  other 
similar  sauce,  a good-sized  mush- 
room, a raw  egg,  some  bread-crumbs, 
potatoes,  and  a morsel  of  butter.  Cost, 
from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  Cd. 

Let  the  meat  be  minced,  then  seasor 
it  (a  grate  each  of  lemon  peel  and  nut- 
meg are  further  improvements),  chop 
the  mushroom  and  shalots,  and 
“sweat”  them  for  five  minutes  in  the 
butter ; add  them  with  the  sauce,  the 
white  of  the  egg  beaten,  and  enough 
mashed  potatoes  to  give  the  desired 
consistency.  Mould  into  little  cutlets 
the  size  of  neck  of  lamb  cutlets,  then  I 

brush  them  with  the  yolk  of  the  egg  f 

beaten  with  a tablespoonful  of  milk.  !}. 

Coat  them  with  the  crumbs,  and  fry  ) 

crisp  and  brown.  Stick  a morsel  of  I 

pipe  macaroni  in  the  end  to  form  I 

the  bone,  and  dish  them  in  a ring  >\ 

round  a mound  of  Mashed  Potatoes  j 

or  a pile  of  Potato  Snow.  ,[ 

Another  way. — Use  mutton  or  beef 
and  brown  sauce  instead  of  the  above.  :! 
Add  the  same  seasonings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lemon  peel.  Serve  )• 

round  a mound  of  cooked  vegetables  ( 

of  any  sort  in  season.  j 
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Devizes  F4t4. — Required  : some 
cooked  calf’s  head,  cold  lamb,  pickled 
tongue  boiled,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
bacon,  and  strong  stock  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  very  variable. 

Slice  the  calf’s  bead  thinly,  also  the 
lamb  and  tongue ; have  some  Bkain 
Cakes,  or  cook  and  slice  the  brains ; 
slice  the  eggs  also,  season  rather  highly 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a little  lemon 
peel  and  cayenne,  and  mushi’oom  pow- 
der if  liked.  Put  all  in  a deep  dish, 
arranging  the  layers  alternately. 
Enough  stock  to  form  a jelly  when 
cold  must  then  he  poured  over  ; a flour 
and  water  paste  should  be  used  to 
cover,  and  the  pdte  baked  in  a slow 
oven.  For  a dish  which  holds  a quart 
allow  an  hour  and  a half.  When  cold, 
take  the  paste  off,  turn  out  the  pate, 
and  use  parsley,  with  some  eggs — 
Pickled  Eggs  are  correct — for  gar- 
nishing. 

For  a better  class  pate  some  cooked 
sweetbreads  are  used  instead  of  brains; 
or  some  nice  Fokcemeat  Balls  can  be 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  ingi  edients, 
and  for  a plainer  pate  an  ox  foot  or 
some  sheep’s  feet  may  take  the  place 
of  the  calf’s  head. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  this  old- 
fashioned  pate,  but  one  made  as  above 
can  be  recommended. 

Dry  or  Scalloped  Hash.— Ee- 

quirea:  half  a pound  of  boiled  salt 
beef,  four  to  five  ounces  of  mashed 
potatoes,  a good-sized  onion,  chopped 
and  fried,  and  black  pepper,  butter, 
and  bread-crumbs.  Cost,  about  8d. 
or  9d. 

The  meat  is  to  be  put  through  a 
mincer,  or  chopped  and  pounded,  as 
convenient,  then  mixed  with  the  vege- 
tables and  seasoning ; it  is  a great 
improvement  to  pass  the  whole  again 
through  a mincer.  Then  put  the 
mixture  into  one  good-sized  or  a few 
small  scallop-shells,  or  spread  on  a flat 
dish  ; either  must  be  greased  ; put  the 
crumbs  over,  and  the  butter  on  the  top 
in  small  pieces,  and  heat  in  a good  oven. 
The  top  should  be  nicely  browned. 

Note. — Although  a departure  from 


the  original,  we  can  recommend  a 
mixture  of  beef  and  ham  or  bacon, 
with  a dash  of  parsley  and  thyme,  in 
addition  to  the  onion  ; or,  for  a change, 
the  latter  may  be  omitted,  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  bay-leaf  added, 
together  with  a dash  of  ground  nutmeg 
or  other  spice,  or  a few  drops  of  store 
sauce.  Another  variation  is  to  line  the 
shells  with  the  potato  and  onion  mixed, 
and  to  put  the  meat  in  the  centre,  after 
sprinkling  it  with  a few  drops  only  of 
ketchup;  then  to  cover  with  more  onion, 
and  finish  off  as  before.  Any  kind  of 
beef  may  be  used,  either  plainly  salted 
or  spiced ; the  dish  is  all  the  better 
with  a fair  share  of  fat ; with  all  lean 
meat,  dr)mess  is  to  be  expected. 

Exeter  Hash.— Required  : a 

pound  of  cold  meat,  a pint  of  common 
stock  of  any  sort,  either  from  meat  or 
vegetables,  a good  pint  of  mixed  vege- 
tables, of  the  kind  used  for  stews, 
sliced  or  in  squares,  seasoning,  vinegar, 
and  half  an  apple  ; thickening,  &c.,  as 
below.  .^!ost,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Take  a stew-jar,  put  half  the  vege- 
tables at  the  bottom.  Cut  the  meat  up 
in  rather  thick  pieces,  dip  each  in 
vinegar  with  a little  pepper  in,  add 
them  to  the  vegetables,  grate  the  apple 
and  put  it  on  the  meat ; then  put  in 
the  rest  of  the  vegetables  and  half  the 
stock ; cover  and  cook  for  an  hour  or 
more,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  stock, 
with  the  thickening ; some  cooked 
rice  or  other  grain  may  be  used,  or  the 
stock  may  he  mixed  with  flour,  &c. 
Go  on  cooking  for  another  hour,  or 
thereabouts,  until  the  vegetables  are 
tender ; then  add  salt  to  taste  and 
serve  hot. 

Note. — If  carrots  are  used  for  the 
above  they  must  be  grated  if  raw,  or 
cold  ones  may  be  used  up ; the  onions 
must  he  scalded  or  parboiled.  The 
stock  should  be  warm  when  put  in. 

Note. — Onl}'  meat  which  is  under- 
done, or  which  is  somewhat  tough, 
should  be  used  for  this  form  of  hash. 
[See  remarks  on  page  504.) 

Fxy,  Minced  and  Baked. — 

Required  : half  a pound  of  cooked  fry. 
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any  sort,  half  its  weight  in  macaroni, 
some  mashed  potatoes,  gravy,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  9d.  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  kind  of  fry. 

Mince  the  fry  and  mi.\  with  it  a 
(piartcr  of  a pint  of  stock  (No.  1 or  2) 
and  some  lierhs,  salt  and  pci)per.  Line 
;t  grca.sed  dish  with  mashed  potatoe.s, 
put  ne.xt  a fried  onion  sliced,  then  the 
fry,  more  onions  ne.xt,  and  a thick 
layer  of  mashed  potatoes  on  tlie  top  ; 
then  put  the  macaroni  over.  This 
.should  bo  boiled  until  tender  in  stock 
of  any  plain  sort.  Cover  this  with 
more  potato,  and  tini.sh  off  as  directed 
for  CoTTAGK  I’lE. 

This  is  a cheaj)  dish  hut  verv'  tastj'. 
ilore  gravy  should  he  served  with  it, 
any  left  over  from  the  try  being  used 
up,  and  it  there  is  no  fat  with  the 
meat  a little  cooked  bacon  may  bo 
used. 

A)wt)icr  tcay. — Grease  a shallow 
baking-tin  and  cover  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  bread-crumbs,  lay  in  some 
onions  as  above,  then  the  fry ; cover 
with  a layer  of  boiled  rice,  moistened 
with  plain  stock ; shake  crumbs  on  the 
top,  put  a few  bits  of  drijjping  over, 
and  bake  until  heated  through  and  the 
top  a nice  brown. 

Gateau. — See  under  Meat. 

Ghiac. — Required  : meat,  bread, 

eggs,  seasoning,  and  vegetables.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

This  is  a Norwegian  dish,  a good 
meal  from  odds  and  ends.  A pound 
of  cold  meat  forms  the  foundation — 
meat  and  game,  or  meat  and  poultry, 
with  a little  bacon — a morsel  of  any 
of  the  savoury  pates  mentioned  in  this 
work  could  be  used  up  in  it.  After- 
passing  through  a mincer  add  a thick 
slice  of  bread,  soaked  in  stock,  soup,  or 
gravy,  and  squeezed  well,  then  passed 
through  a sieve ; there  should  be  a 
breakfastcupful ; two  eggs,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  are  also  wanted. 
The  whole  is  then  pressed  into  a flat 
tin,  rather  shallow,  and  baked  slowly 
until  firm  enough  to  turn  out,  then 
dredged  well  with  crumbs,  and  browned 
before  the  fire.  A good  gravy  is  then 


poured  over  it,  and  peas,  cauliflower) 
or  other  nice  vegetable  put  round  it. 

A very  good  dish  is  made  by  using 
cold  fish  and  sjiuce,  instead  of  meat 
and  gravy.  The  bread  may  be  soaked 
either  in  hot  milk  or  fish  stock  ; any 
fish  sauce  can  be  served  with  it. 

AnoUter  way. — Use  white  meat  of 
any  soit,  or  meat  and  jjoultry  for  the 
dish  ; mi.x  it  with  the  bread  as  above 
directed,  and  put  it  in  the  mould  in 
layers,  with  a sprinkling  of  boiled  rice 
between  the  layers.  Turn  out  and 
pour  YVhite  Sauce  flavoured  with 
cheese  over  it,  and  put  little  Rice 
Cakes  or  Ralls  round  the  base. 

Ham,  with  Spinach.—  Re- 
quired : ham,  sauce,  and  vegetables  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  if  half  a 
jjound  of  ham  be  used. 

Cut  some  slices  of  boiled  or  baked 
ham,  with  but  little  fat,  and  lay  them 
in  a saute  pan,  cover  them  with  a thick 
layer  of  Digestive  Sauce,  turn  them 
and  coat  the  other  side.  The  pan 
should  be  slightly  buttered,  and  the 
ham  be  left  to  heat  through  gradually, 
the  pan  being  shaken  a few  times. 
Put  some  Mashed  Potatoes  in  a 
smooth  layer  on  a hot  dish,  dredge 
them  with  raspings,  and  lay  the  ham 
on.  Prepare  some  small  moulds  of 
spinach  {see  Vegetables),  and  lay  them 
round  the  dish ; put  a small  crouton  on 
the  top  of  each,  and  pom-  a little  giavy 
round  them.  To  make  this  put  some 
stock  in  the  saute  pan,  scrape  it  well, 
then  add  a little  thickening,  colouring, 
and  seasoning,  and  strain.  While 
this  is  boiling  up  keep  the  di.sh  of 
ham,  &c.,  over  boiling  water  all  the 
time.  Some  son-el,  endive,  nettles, 
turnip  tops,  or  other  gi-een  vegetables 
may  be  used  in  place  of  spinach  ; small 
Brussels  siirouts  can  be  used  also.  A 
little  Bkown  Sauce  should  be  poured 
over  them,  then  no  gravy  is  w'anted 
round  the  dish. 

Ham  -with  Tomato  Sauce.— 

Required  : half  a pound  of  ham,  cut 
in  small  round  slices,  half  a pint  of 
Tomato  Sauce,  a dozen  small  Potato 
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Balls,  and  a few  croutons.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Follow  the  foregoing  recipe  in  pre- 
paring the  ham,  using  tomato  sauce 
in  place  of  the  digestive.  Dish  the 
slices  each  on  a crouton,  a little 
larger  than  the  ham,  overlapping 
down  a dish.  Glaze  the  potato  balls, 
and  put  them  down  the  sides,  and  send 
the  rest  of  the  sauce  to  table.  Or,  at 
the  ends  of  the  dish  put  a puree  of  any 
green  vegetable,  and  pour  the  sauce 
round  it. 

Ham  with  Vermicelli  and 
Pickles. — Required  : three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  ham,  cut  as  above,  brown 
sauce,  an  oblong  slice  of  bread,  fried  or 
toasted,  hot  mixed  pickles  and  vermi- 
celli. Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Heat  the  ham  in  brown  sauce  to 
cover  {see  last  recipe  but  one),  dish  on 
the  bread,  and  put  the  vermicelli  (or 
macaroni)  round;  it  should  be  cooked 
in  brown  stock.  Garnish  with  little 
heaps  of  hot,  clear  pickles,  minced, 
and  heated  in  sauce  or  stock.  These 
are  tasty  snacks  for  any  meal. 

Hash,  American,  Corned 
Beef. — Required:  a pint  of  chopped 
corned  beef,  a pint  and  a quarter  or 
rather  less  of  mashed  potatoes,  a couple 
of  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping,  salt  and 
pepper,  some  toast  or  fried  bread,  stock, 
and  parsley.  Cost,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

The  meat  and  potatoes  are  to  be 
mixed  and  moistened  with  stock,  about 
half  a gill  being  added  at  first ; more 
will  be  wanted  if  the  potatoes  are 
very  dry,  but  avoid  making  the  mix- 
ture sloppy.  Heat  the  fat  in  a shallow 
stewpan  and  put  in  the  rest,  then  set 
it  where  it  will  allow  the  contents  to 
become  brown  and  set.  When  done, 
turn  out  on  a hot  dish,  with  the 
parsley  and  bread  round  it. 

Another  way. — The  fat  should  be 
melted  and  mixed  with  the  rest.  The 
pan  is  to  be  greased  to  keep  the 
mixture  from  sticking.  The  layer 
should  be  thin,  as  it  is  intended  to 
cook  in  a shorter  time  than  the  above. 
All  sorts  of  additions  in  the  way  of 
seasoning  may  be  added,  and  other 


kinds  of  meat  may  be  so  prepared. 
With  care  in  the  cooking,  these  hashes 
are  very  nice  ; but  a fierce  heat  hardens 
the  meat,  and  a very  indigestible  dish 
is  the  result.  {See  also  Dky  on  Scal- 
loped Hash.) 

Another  way. — Put  two  parts  of  beef 
and  one  of  potatoes,  both  chopped,  in 
a pan  with  a little  milk,  and  stir  until 
hot ; then  season,  and  stir  in  a lump  of 
butter,  and  serve  in  a mound,  on  toast, 
with  sippets  round  it.  A morsel  of 
fried  onion  or  parsley  may  be  added. 

Hash,  American,  Hoast 
Beef.— Required : some  cold  beef, 

chopped,  half  as  much  cold  chopped 
potato,  and  seasoning  as  below.  The 
meat  and  potato  should  be  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little  fried 
onion  if  approved,  then  moisten  with  a 
little  gravy  or  butter,  and  put  in  the 
frying-pan  until  hot  through,  when  it 
may  be  served  at  once,  or  left  until  the 
underside  has  become  brown  and  crisjj, 
then  turne|^  out  on  a hot  dish. 

This  admits  of  great  variety  in  the 
shape  of  cooked  celerj'^,  or  mushroom, 
or  other  vegetable  ; care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  any  raw  vegetable,  even  onion, 
as  the  hash  takes  so  short  a time  to 
heat  through. 

Hash  with  Eggs.— Required  : 
half  a pint  of  Brown  Sauce,  a pound 
of  cold  meat  (or  meat  rvith  game),  five 
eggs,  some  croutons,  seasoning  as 
under.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Boil  the  sauce,  add  pepper,  and  a 
little  store  sauce  or  ketchujj,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  or  a little 
mushroom  powder  if  the  flavour  is 
preferred  ; put  in  the  sliced  meat,  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  and  leave  to 
become  well  flavoured.  Fry  some 
round  croutons,  and  trim  the  edges  of 
the  eggs  (fried  or  poached) ; put  one 
on  each  crouton.  Dish  the  meat,  lay 
an  egg  on  the  top,  and  one  at  each  end 
and  each  side  ; put  a pinch  of  coralline 
pepper  on  each  egg  yolk,  and  serve 
hot.  This  looks  very  tempting,  and 
tastes  as  well  as  it  looks. 

Hash,  the  Nabob’s.  — Re- 
quired: two  pounds  of  cold  mutton, 
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half  a pound  of  lean  ham,  half  a pound 
of  onions,  two  fresh  limes,  a pint  of 
Brown  Sauce,  a tahlespoonful  of 
Naboh  Pickles,  and  seasoninfir  as 
below,  boiled  rice,  and  two  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d. 

Put  on  a plate  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  the  same  of  sherry,  tlie  pickles 
and  raisins ; the  latter  should  be 
picked,  and  chopped  a little ; add  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  grated,  and  a 
little  white  pepper ; mix  well,  and 
cover  until  required.  Peel  the  onions, 
cut  them  in  rings,  fry  them  a little, 
then  put  them  in  the  sauce,  with  the 
seasoning  from  the  plate,  and  cook 
until  tender.  Cut  the  ham  in  stri[)s, 
and  fi'}^  in  the  fat  from  the  onions ; 
then  put  it  in  the  sauce  with  the  cold 
meat,  and  leave  covered  for  half  an 
hour ; it  must  barely  simmer.  Boil 
the  rice  as  for  curry,  but  use  stock 
instead  of  water;  wipe  the  limes, 
but  do  not  peel  them  ; cut  them  in 
slices,  and  then  in  strips.  Put  the 
meat  and  sauce  on  a dish,  with  the 
rice  round  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  the 
strips  of  lime,  and  a dust  of  coralline 
pepper.  Ham  of  good  quality  must  be 
used  for  this ; it  must  not  be  hard  or 
salt,  or  the  dish  will  be  quite  spoiled. 
It  is  very  good  if  care  be  taken. 

Kote. — If  “Nabob  Pickles”  are  not 
at  hand,  any  similar  sort  may  be 
used. 

Hash,  Norman.  — Required  : 
cold  meat,  onions,  stock,  and  seasoning, 
gravy,  &c.,  as  below.  Co.st,  about  2s. 

Peel  a dozen  and  a half  of  button 
onions,  fry  them  a rich  brown  in  hot 
butter,  add  an  ounce  of  flour,  brown 
well,  and  then  stir  in  half  a pint  of 
stock  from  the  bones  of  the  joint ; the 
meat  may  be  beef  or  mutton  ; when  it 
boils  up  put  in  a gill  of  gravy,  skim 
well,  and  season  to  ta.ste  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  Lemon  Pickle,  wdth  a few 
drops  of  mushroom  ketchup.  Have 
ready  about  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
meat,  in  nice  even  slices ; this  is  a 
superior  dish,  and  a little  trouble  is 
necessary ; all  skin  and  gristle  must 
be  removed  : lay  it  in  the  sauce,  and 


cover  up  for  half  an  hour  that  it  may 
become  impregnated  with  the  flavoiu's. 
Then  re-heat,  and  servo  wdth  a garnish 
of  Pickled  IMushuooms,  or  sliced 
lemons,  and  send  vegetables  to  table  in 
a separate  dish. 

For  a cheajjer  hash,  the  gravy  can 
be  left  out ; a dash  of  French  vinegar 
taking  its  place,  and  more  stock  being 
used  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ; but 
for  the  first-named  recipe,  if  no  gravy 
is  at  hand,  a little  extract  of  meat  or 
glaze  should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Hash,  Nursery. — Required  : a 
pound  of  cooked  mutton  or  lamb,  half 
a pound  each  of  onions,  potatoes  and 
celery,  a pint  of  Rice  Sauce,  and 
some  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  6d. 

Parboil  the  onions  and  potatoes : cut 
them  up,  slice  them  into  a stewpan 
with  the  celery,  add  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  some  weak  stock  (liquor 
from  boiled  meat,  &c.),  and  cook  until 
the  celery  is  soft,  and  the  potatoes 
broken  up.  In  a separate  saucepan 
heat  the  cut-up  meat  in  the  rice  sauce ; 
then  mix  the  contents  of  the  two  pans. 
This  is  a ver)'  good  and  nourishing 
meal  for  children.  It  is  more  sub- 
stantial if  some  small  dumplings  are 
served  with  it. 

Note. — The  same  kind  of  hash  for 
“ children  of  older  giowth,”  is  excellent 
with  a small  proportion  of  chopped 
capers,  and  some  of  their  vinegar 
stirred  in  ; or  caper  sauce  from  boiled 
meat  can  be  used,  the  rice  sauce  being 
reduced  in  proportion. 

Hash,  Save-all.  - - Required  : 
meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  .'id. 

For  this,  which  is  verj'  good  and 
economical,  take  half  a dozen  cooked 
potatoes ; slice  them  a sixth  of  an 
inch  or  so  in  thickness,  add  a good- 
sized  Spanish  onion,  boiled  or  baked, 
and  sliced  similar^.  A slice  or  two  of 
broiled  or  fried  bacon  should  be  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Then  take  from  twelve 
ounces  to  a pound  of  roast  veal ; it 
often  happens  that  the  centre  of  a 
large  fillet  is  somewhat  underdone : 
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that  is  the  part  to  choose.  Slice  it 
neatly.  Make  a pint  of  gravy  of  the 
usual  kind  for  plain  hashes  {see  page  79), 
add  the  above  ingredients,  together 
■with  seasoning  to  taste,  salt  and  bacon 
excepted.  Cover,  and  stew  as  softly  as 
possible  for  an  houi’,  then  put  in  salt 
and  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  grated 
cheese — it  does  not  matter  what  kind, 
so  that  it  is  dry  enough  to  grate  and 
of  good  flavour.  After  this  the 
mixture  should  not  boil  again.  Turn 
out  on  a hot  dish,  and  serve  at  once 
■with  cut  lemon  and  the  bacon. 

Another  way. — Use  cooked  celer}'^  in 
place  of  onion,  and  leave  out  part 
of  the  potatoes,  adding  some  sort  of 
cooked  cereal  to  make  up.  A tomato 
can  be  used  as  well  as  the  other  vege- 
tables if  liked,  and  the  cheese  may  be 
reduced  in  quantity  to  suit  the  taste, 
but  as  first  given  the  hash  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Note. — Supposing  the  meat  to  be 
thoroughly  cooked,  heat  the  other 
ingredients  first,  then  put  in  the  meat 
for  a short  time  only. 

Hot  Pot.  — See  Tripe  and  Cow 
Heel  Hot  Pot  and  Tinned  Eabbit 
Hot  Pot. 

Hotch  Fotch,  Ox  Tail.— Take 
for  this  a tinned  ox  tail.  The  jelly 
should  be  melted,  and  added  to  half  a 
pint  or  so  of  plain  brown  stock,  nicely 
flavoured  and  thickened  as  for  stews. 
The  pieces  of  tail  should  be  put  in  this 
to  heat.  They  want  careful  treatment, 
being  generally  somewhat  “ raggy  ” 
looking.  The  adjuncts,  in  the  shape 
of  vegetables,  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances ; a PuKEE  of  Carrots,  or 
dried  or  fresh  Green  Peas  may  be 
used  ; it  should  be  spread  on  a dish 
ready  for  serving,  and  the  tail  and 
gravy  put  high  on  the  top.  The  surface 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  more  vege- 
tables, either  a puree,  or  mixed 
vegetables  as  for  a haricot  {see  recipes 
for  Mutton,  Haricot)  ; or  any  cold 
carrots,  onions,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c., 
can  be  sliced  and  fried,  and  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Ox  cheek  is  excellent  in  the  same 


form.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.,  but  varies 
with  the  adjuncts.  {See  Polpetti, 
Italian.) 

Italian  Polpetti.  — See  Pol- 
petti, Italian. 

Jersey  Fish  Curry.— Re- 
quired : two  ounces  each  of  flour  and 
butter,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  as 
much  pepper,  a pinch  of  nutmeg  and 
lemon  rind  grated,  a pint  of  milk,  or 
half  fish  stock,  a pound  and  a haH  of 
any  white  fish  (mixed  sorts  answer),  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  mild  curry  paste 
and  powder,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
onion,  a little  powdered  bay  leaf,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  with  fish  at  6d.  per  piound. 

Melt  the  butter,  fry  the  flour  in  it 
to  a straw  colour,  add  milk  and  boil 
up.  Flake  the  cold  fish,  and  brown  in 
a little  hot  fat.  It  should  first  be 
spread  with  the  curry  paste.  The 
onion  is  to  be  fried  in  the  same  fat, 
then  drained  and  put  in  the  sauce  with 
the  seasoning  and  fish,  and  left  for 
half  an  hour  just  off  the  boil.  Cut 
lemons  and  rice  should  be  put  round 
the  dish.  Curried  or  plainly-boiled 
rice  is  suitable.  The  onion  is  some- 
times omitted. 

White  meat  may  be  used ; then  the 
curry  stuff's  should  be  increased  a little. 
A tamarind  may  be  cooked  in  the  sauce 
to  give  slight  piquancy.  The  curry 
powder  may  be  blended  with  the  sauce, 
or  the  onions  can  be  dredged  with  it 
before  frying. 

Kidney  -with  Vegetables.— 

Required : kidney,  vegetables,  and 

gravy  as  below.  Cost,  variable.  Take 
some  of  the  kidney  from  a cooked  loin 
of  veal,  mince  it  with  a mushroom  or 
two  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
kidney,  pass  it  through  a mincer,  and 
moisten  with  any  gravy  left  over 
from  the  joint,  enough  to  make  a thick 
mince ; fiy  some  tender  vegetable 
marrow  in  little  boat  shapes  Vege- 
tables), and  fill  them  with  the  mince. 
Serve  hot  for  breakfast. 

Another  way. — Put  a piece  of  toast 
or  fried  bread  on  a dish,  pour  the 
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kidney  mince  over,  and  put  potatoes 
in  any  approved  way  round  the  dish. 

Another  wfii/. — Supposing  some  beef 
kidney  that  has  been  stewed  to  ho 
handy,  cut  it  in  thin  slices  or  mince  it, 
with  half  its  weight  of  cooked  bacon, 
heat  altogether  in  soiine  of  the  gravy, 
and  flavour  to  taste.  Any  kind  of 
vegctat)lP8  may  be  iised  to  form  a border ; 
a carrot  puree  is  very  nice,  or  any  green 
puree,  or  plainly-boiled  vegetable  will 
answer.  Either  should  bo  garni.shed 
with  the  little  rounds  of  artichoke  that 
were  cut  from  the  rings. 

These  arc  tasty  little  snacks,  which 
may  be  greatly  varied. 

King’s  Biings. — This  is  a very 
appetising  little  dish  ; it  can  be  varied 
a good  deal,  as  the  reeipe  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  many  others,  the  idea  being 
to  serve  the  meat  in  rings  of  some 
sort  of  vegetable.  Supposing  a small 
quantity  of  minced  veal  to  be  handy, 
with  perhaps  a cooked  carrot,  cut  the 
latter  into  rings,  stamp  out  the  in- 
terior, then  lay  the  rings  flat  in  a 
buttered  saute  pan,  and  heat  them  in  a 
little  pale  stock.  Drain,  and  fill  with 
the  white  mince,  fir.st  arranging  the 
rings  on  the  dish  for  serving:,  a crous- 
tade,  or  .some  rice,  or  a bed  of  some 
cooked  vegetable  being  first  2)laced  on 
it,  otherwise  it  would  have  a flat 
appearance.  If  a cucumber  can  be 
cooked  and  sliced,  and  the  rings 
placed  alternately  with  the  carrot,  the 
effect  will  be  still  nicer.  The  mince 
should  be  put  in  from  a bag  with  a 
pipe,  and  a little  garnish  used  on  each 
little  pile : a morsel  of  the  outside 
skin  of  a pickled  walnut,  alternated 
with  parsley  or  a bit  of  red  or  gi'een 
chilli,  looks  nice.  Eound  the  rings 
pour  some  nice  sauce  of  the  kind  used 
for  the  meat ; then  make  some  ring- 
shaj^ed  croutons,  and  put  them  over- 
lapping to  form  a border  round  the 
dish.  If  liked,  the  interior  of  the 
vegetables  used  for  the  rings  can  be 
sieved  and  mixed  with  the  sauce.  If 
chicken  mince  be  used,  the  garnish 
may  be  more  elaborate — olives,  little 
egg  balls,  &c. 


Lambs’  Tongues.— Tinneu 

To.ngies. 

Meat  Croquettes,— These  are 
very  plain  and  quickly  made.  Re- 
quired: 0(1  ual  weights  of  cold  meat  and 
mashed  potatoes,  a cooked  onion  to 
half  a pound  of  each  of  the  foregoing, 
also  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  an 
egg  with  a little  milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  dozen. 

Chop  the  moat  small,  jjass  the  pota- 
toes through  a sieve,  while  hot  if 
possible,  a(ld  the  meat  and  seasoning, 
and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  ; it  should  bo 
first  well  beaten.  If  the  potatoes  are 
dry  and  nu'ah'  a tablespoonful  of  milk 
or  a little  melted  dripping  maj'  be 
added  ; if  they  are  not  mealy  this  is 
better  emitted.  Then  make  them  into 
little  halls  the  size,  say,  ofa  large  walnut, 
ora  trifle  larger,  then  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
to  cover  them,  or  bake  them  in  a quick 
oven.  In  the  latter  case,  put  them  on 
a greased  tin,  and  brush  them  over 
with  a small  quantity  of  liquid  fat. 
Drain  before  dishing. 

Another  way. — Omit  half  the  pota- 
toes, add  a coujile  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
bread-crumbs  to  each  half  pound  of 
meat,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  gravy 
well  thickened.  To  either  of  these 
herbs  may  bo  added ; the  onion  may 
be  fried  or  boiled,  and  should  be 
chopped  small ; a fried  one  makes  the 
dish  more  savoury. 

In  place  of  the  onion  and  gi-avy  a 
spoonful  of  onion  sauce  may  be  used. 
Mixed  meats  can  be  used. 

Meat  Gateau. — Required : twelve 
ounces  of  cold  meat,  fat  and  lean,  free 
from  gristle,  and  cut  up  small ; season- 
ing, fat,  crumbs,  g^'avy,  and  two  eggs. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

I\lelt  an  ounce  or  so  of  dripping,  fry 
in  it  a chopped  onion,  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  brown  it,  add  nearly 
a gill  of  plain  stock  or  gravy  from  a 
joint,  with  browning,  seasoning,  and  a 
little  sauce  or  ketchup  to  taste ; then 
stir  in  the  meat.  When  cool  beat  in 
the  eggs  very  thoroughly,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs.  Take 
a plain  cake  tin,  rather  shallow,  grease 
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and  coat  it  thickly  with  crumbs,  hut 
shake  out  all  the  loose  ones.  Put  in 
the  mixture,  shake  a few  more  crumbs 
over,  cover  with  a bit  of  greased  paper, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  from 
thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  according  to 
depth  of  tin.  Turn  out  and  pour 
gravy  round.  For  dishes  of  this  sort 
always  have  more  crumbs  in  reserve, 
in  case  any  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  in  baking  ; then  just  sprinkle  a few 
more  on  the  top.  Easpings  are,  of 
course,  better  than  crumbs,  being 
already  browned.  If  crumbs  are  used 
they  must  be  browned  first. 

Any  trimmings  of  game — just  the 
scrapings  of  the  bones — are  a wonder- 
ful improvement  to  this.  Mushrooms 
instead  of  onion  make  a pleasant 
variety. 

Meat  in  Savoury  Jelly.— 

This  is  a good  dish  for  breakfast  in 
summer  time.  Required  : a pound  of 
cooked  meat — mixed  sorts  it  liked — • 
two  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  cooked 
ham  or  bacon ; stock,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  6d. 

First  heat  the  stock— about  half  a 
pint — add  a teaspoonful  each  of  onion 
vinegar,  tarragon  vinegar,  and  mush- 
room ketchup  or  walnut  ketchup ; 
strain  it  a few  times  through  muslin, 
and  leave  to  cool,  then  test  a little  ; if 
firm  nothing  is  wanted,  if  not  stiff 
enough  add  a little  dissolved  gelatine 
— a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  half  an 
ounce  may  be  wanted.  Boil  the  eggs 
hard  and  slice  them,  dip  the  slices  in 
warm  butter,  then  in  chopped  parsley, 
and  a little  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Take 
a plain  mould,  put  in  the  eggs,  meat 
in  dice,  and  the  bacon  in  strips  loosely  ; 
then  pour  in  the  stock,  and  when  cold 
turn  out.  . 

Braised  meat  makes  the  best  mould  ; 
any  other  can  be  used,  but  it  must  be 
tender. 

Meat  Moley.— A moley  is  a dish 
that  is  very  well  known  and  much  liked 
in  aU  curry-eating  countries ; the 
recipe  we  give  is  for  moley  as  prepared 
in  Ceylon.  The  first  consideration  is 
the  sauce:  the  foundation  is  plain 


or  rich  stock,  or  milk,  according  to 
the  degree  of  richness  desired  and 
the  meat  to  be  used.  Put  half  a pint 
of  either  in  a stewpan,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  the  same  of  finely- 
chopped  ham,  a large  onion,  sliced 
thinly,  a bay  leaf,  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a saltspoonf  ul  of  saffron  powder,a  pinch 
of  salt,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Let  the  whole 
cook  for  some  time:  it  should  be  kept 
at  a gentle  simmer ; then  put  in  any 
nice  pieces  of  cold  meat  of  any  sort 
(pork  excepted) : veal  may  be  mixed 
with  rabbit  or  fowl,  but  beef  and 
mutton  are  better  used  singly.  Mash 
up  a large  mealy  potato  with  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  cream,  and  add  this  also 
to  thicken  the  sauce ; squeeze  in  a 
little  lemon  juice  before  sending  to 
table,  and  serve  some  mashed  potatoes 
browned  in  a mould  and  turned  out 
{sec  Potatoes)  on  a separate  dish. 
Cost  variable. 

Note. — From  eight  to  twelve  ounces 
of  meat  may  be  used  for  the  above 
quantity  of  sauce.  The  potato  for  the 
thickening  should  be  baked  in  its  skin  ; 
a watery  potato  would  spoil  the  dish. 

Meat  Pyramid.— This  is  a tasty 
and  economical  dish,  very  good  for 
supper  or  any  other  meal.  Required  ; 
two  pounds  of  potatoes,  four  eggs,  half 
a pound  of  cold  beef,  underdone,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a few  drops  of  anchovy, 
two  ounces  of  beef  dripping  or  butter, 
and  a little  gravy.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Bake  the  potatoes  in  their  skins,  turn 
them  out,  and  mash  w'hile  hot  with  the 
seasoning  and  dripping : the  latter 
should  be  warmed.  Beat  hard  for  some 
minutes,  this  makes  a great  difference 
to  the  dish  ; then  add  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  two  only  ; beat  again,  and  set  by 
while  the  meat  is  minced  and  mixed 
with  the  gravy',  which  must  be  rather 
thick  and  nicely  seasoned.  Boil  the 
other  two  eggs  hard,  cut  them  up,  and 
add  them  to  the  meat.  Now  take  a 
plate,  cover  the  bottom  with  potato, 
then  put  a layer  of  meat,  making  it 
smaller  than  the  layer  of  potato  ; go  on 
until  the  whole  is  used  up,  and  bring 
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it  to  a point,  having  potato  at  the  top. 
Now  take  a large  fork,  and  mark  all 
over,  drawing  the  fork  from  ha.se  to 
point  to  give  a ridged  appearance  ; 
dredge  with  crumbs,  and  hake  in  a 
quick  oven  until  golden  brown.  The 
dish  is  much  lighter  if  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  are  beaten  to  a froth,  and 
stirred  into  the  potatoes  last  thing,  but 
if  wanted  for  any  other  purpose  they 
can  be  omitted. 

Meat  Rissoles,  German.— 

Required : four  ounces  of  bacon  in 
squares,  an  egg,  six  ounces  of  minced 
meat,  any  sort,  the  same  weight  of 
stale  bread,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
chives  (or  shalots),  nearl}-  as  much 
parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  spice.  Cost,  about  Is. 

First  fry  the  bacon  a nice  brown ; 
stir  in  the  chives  and  seasoning.  Then 
add  the  meat,  take  from  the  fire  and 
add  the  bread,  which  has  been  soaked 
in  broth  and  squeezed  dry,  then  sieved, 
or  beaten  with  a foi'k  Leave  this  to 
cool,  then  mould  it  into  the  size  and 
shape  of  eggs ; drop  them  into  boiling 
stock  or  broth,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  then  serve  with  a nice  gravy. 
Underdone  meat  is  suitable  for  these. 
Thyme  and  marjoram  are  used  as 
seasoning  sometimes,  in  addition  to 
the  other  ingredients. 

Another  %cay.  — Use  fully-dressed 
meat,  and  soak  the  bread  in  brown 
gravy,  just  enough  to  moisten.  Beat 
it  up  well,  and  proceed  as  above 
directed ; then,  after  moulding  the 
rissoles,  instead  of  boiling  them,  fry 
them  a good  brown,  and  serve  with  a 
piquant  gravy  and  some  sweet  pickles, 
with  Tomato  Pukee. 

Meat  Rolls. — Required  : meat 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
is.  3d.  per  pound  inolusiv'e. 

This  is  a useful  and  tasty  method 
of  re-heating  any  meat  which  is 
underdone ; it  will  be  found  tender : 
the  cooking  process  not  having  the 
hardening  effect  so  often  produced 
when  care  is  not  taken.  Supposing 
some  meat  at  hand,  from  which  a 
dozen  slices,  about  two  inches  by  three 


can  be  cut ; or  for  convenience  tho 
size  may  be  greater  or  less.  Cut  any 
gristle  fi-om  them,  and  .sjjread  them 
with  a little  seasoning  of  bread-crumbs, 
soaked  in  stock  and  squeezed,  pei>per 
and  herbs,  salt  in  moderation.  Roll 
them  up,  and  tie  or  skewer  them ; 
brown  them  in  a little  hot  fat,  turning 
them  quicklj’,  then  drain.  Lay  them 
in  a clean,  cold  stewpan ; sprinkle 
them  with  a spoonful  of  flavoured 
vinegar  of  any  sort  preferred ; pour 
over  them  enough  tomato  puree,  diluted 
with  weak  stock,  just  to  cover;  add  a 
little  vinegar,  a bit  of  sugar,  pepper 
to  taste,  a chopped  onion,  some  herbs  if 
the  meat  be  veal  or  mutton  (for  beef, 
some  brown  sauce  may  be  used,  or 
ketchup  if  liked),  and  any  bits  of 
cooked  vegetables,  finely  chopped. 
Bring  very  gently  just  to  simmering 
point,  at  which  leave  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  the  meat  up  on  a dish, 
thicken  the  sauce  a little,  and  boil 
it  up,  then  pour  it  over,  or  round 
the  meat. 

Mince,  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

— Required : half  a pound  of  cold 
mutton  or  veal,  an  ounce  of  bacon, 
bread-crumbs,  cayenne  and  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  a gillof  Oystek 
Sauce,  a few  ounces  of  boiled  rice, 
some  butter,  and  anchovy  essence. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Prepare  a flat  dish  by  buttering  and 
crumbing;  sprinkle  with  the  seasoning; 
mix  the  minced  meat  and  bacon  with 
the  sauce ; spread  this  over  the  rice, 
which  should  be  put  in  a thin  layer  on 
the  crumbs.  Add  more  rice,  then  crumbs, 
with  a few  bits  of  butter.  Brown  in 
the  oven.  It  takes  but  a short  time, 
the  mince  being  added  hot,  and  is  a 
tast}'  dish  for  anj’  m(!al.  Any  sort  of 
poultry  may  bo  used,  or  white  fish. 
A few  sprigs  of  fried  parsley  or  some 
little  croutons  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  dish. 

Another  icaij. — This  is  brown.  Use 
beef,  w’ith  nice  brown  sauce,  to  which 
a few  oysters  and  their  liquor,  with 
the  usual  seasonings,  should  be  added. 
Should  tinned  oysters  be  used,  reduce 
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the  liquor  by  quick  boiling,  and  rub 
the  oysters  through  a sieve. 

Moley. — See  under  Meat  (page 
521). 

Mould  of  Meat  and  Maca- 
roni.— Required;  macaroni,  and  a 
mince  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Tills  is  a very  nice-looking  dish,  and 
while  almost  as  effective  as  if  made  of 
macaroni  used  in  honeycomb  style  {see 
Garnishes),  it  is  much  more  quickly 
prepared.  Take  a plain  pudding  basin, 
one  of  the  modern  shapes,  rather  high, 
and  tapering  at  the  bottom,  or  use  a 
tin  mould  of  the  same  style  : grease  it 
well,  and  coat  it  with  macaroni,  which 
must  he  hoUed  until  soft  enough  to 
twist,  but  not  enough  to  break ; it 
must  be  firm  enough  to  handle.  Start 
from  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  and  go 
on  winding,  joining  the  ends  neatly, 
until  the  macaroni  reaches  the  top 
edge  of  the  basin.  Next  put  a lining, 
bottom  and  sides,  of  forcemeat  or 
sausage  meat,  half  an  inch  thick,  being 
careful  not  to  displace  tbe  macaroni. 
Then  fill  up  with  a mince  of  any  sort 
— meat,  poultry,  game,  or  fish  : either 
should  be  thick,  and  a beaten  egg,  one 
to  each  half  pint,  added.  We  are 
referring  only  to  minces  of  the  usual 
sort,  mixed  with  some  sort  of  thick 
sauce,  and  reference  to  the  various 
dishes  of  mince  will  show  how  many 
nice  savouries  may  be  evolved  from 
this  one  recipe,  by  just  changing  the 
“ filling.”  On  the  top,  more  sausage 
meat  is  to  be  put,  and  the  mould 
covered  and  steamed  in  the  usual  way. 
A pint  mould  will  take  an  hour.  A 
little  sauce  or  gravy  should  be  poured 
round  it. 

Mutton  and  Oyster  Cakes.— 

Required  : twelve  ounces  of  fat  and 
lean  mutton,  from  the  undercut  of  a 
cooked  shoulder  is  nice  ; a gill  of  oyster 
sauce,  a pinch  of  salt,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  two  eggs,  and 
some  bread-crumbs.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d. 

Make  the  sauce,  add  the  meat — 
put  through  a mincer — while  hot ; 
season,  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the'  eggs 


off  the  fire,  and  set  by  to  cool. 
Then  form  into  little  cakes  [see  Fish 
Cakes)  ; brush  over  with  the  beaten 
whites,  and  roll  in  the  crumbs  ; fry 
in  the  usual  way,  and  serve  with 
some  oyster  sauce  if  for  dinner  or 
supper  ; without  sauce  if  for  breakfast. 
The  mixture  will  cool  more  quickly  if 
spread  out  on  a fiat  dish.  When 
making  up  into  cakes  a few  bread- 
crumbs may  be  used ; they  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  board,  but  the  cakes 
will  be  nicer  if  kept  as  moist  as  they 
can  be,  to  handle  them  conveniently. 

For  cheaper  cakes,  add  half  the  bulk 
of  the  meat,  &c.,  in  nlashed  potatoes  ; 
they  need  not  be  egged  before  frying, 
but  ma}^  be  fried  as  they  are,  or 
first  rolled  in  crushed  vermicelli. 
Tinned  o}'sters  do  for  the  sauce  for 
these,  all  the  nicer  it  should  be  re- 
membered, if  the  oysters  are  ruhbed 
through  a coarse  wire  sieve. 

Mutton  Boulettes.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  cold  meat,  half  a 
pint  of  stock,  No.  4,  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  salt  and  pepper,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  corn-flour,  the  same  of  browned 
flour,  and  a tablespoonful  of  cooked 
macaroni ; eggs  and  bread-crumbs. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Make  a gravj’’  by  boiling  the  stock, 
corn-flour,  browned  flour,  and  season- 
ing for  a few  minutes;  stir  in  the 
gelatine,  previously  soaked  (unless 
sheet  gelatine  be  used ; that  needs 
no  soaking)  ; when  dissolved,  add 
the  minced  meat ; take  from  the  fire, 
stir  in  the  minced  macaroni,  then 
pour  the  mixture  into  little  cups  or 
patty  pans  to  set.  Either  should  be 
round  at  the  bottom,  like  an  egg  cup. 
When  firm,  turn  out,  and  roll  in  fine 
flour,  then  coat  them  with  beaten  egg 
and  bread-crumbs ; let  them  stand 
awhile,  and  give  a second  coating  : the 
crumbs  must  be  very  firm.  Lay  them 
in  a frying  basket,  plunge  into  hot  tat, 
and  in  a few  seconds  take  them  up ; 
dish  on  a lace  paper  or  serviette  on  a 
hot  dish,  and  put  fried  parsley  in  the 
centre.  These  are  very  good,  because 
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moist  when  cut ; for  this  reason  they 
need  care  in  the  fryin".  If  any  hits 
of  meat,  cow  heel,  calf’s  foot,  &c., 
can  be  mixed  with  the  mutton,  less 
gelatine  is  wanted  for  the  gravy.  If 
time  is  short,  instead  of  pouring  into 
cups  to  set,  use  the  mixture  as  soon  as 
cool  enough,  then  some  cooked  rice,  or 
mashed  potatoes,  or  bread-crumbs 
must  be  added  to  “ bind  ” it,  together 
with  an  egg.  The  boulettes  are  in 
thiit  case  stiffer,  and  not  so  nice.  A 
mushroom  chopped  and  fried,  added, 
makes  them  much  more  savourj'. 

Mutton  Croquettes,  Plain. 

Required  ; meat,  stock,  seasoning,  egg, 
and  bread.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  dozen. 

Take  a pound  of  cold  mutton  with  a 
fair  share  of  fat,  or  if  it  is  verj-  lean, 
add  a little  cooked  ham  or  bacon  fat ; 
chop  it  or  put  through  a mincer. 
Chop  a couple  of  shalots  or  a small 
onion,  and  fry  brown  in  hot  dripping  ; 
then  add  rather  more  than  half  an 
ounce  of  flour  ; brown  it  well,  add  by 
degrees  a gill  of  plain  stock,  as  No.  1 
or  2 ; stir  to  the  boil,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg  ; 
then  take  from  the  tiro,  add  some 
chopped  parsley  and  the  meat,  and 
turn  out  on  a plate  to  cool.  Then 
make  into  little  balls,  and  brush  with 
beaten  egg ; cover  well  with  bread- 
crumbs. Use  a frying  basket,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat.  They  take  but  a few 
seconds.  By  using  a mushroom  and  a 
little  ketchup,  in  place  of  the  onion  and 
parslej’,  another  variety  is  obtained. 

Mutton  Croquettes  (Sa- 
voury).— Required  : four  ounces  of 
cooked  mutton,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  two  ounces  of  mutton 
kidney,  and  three  ounces  each  of  ham 
and  tongue,  cooked,  panada  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  Is. 

Mince  the  meat,  the  kidne}'  should 
first  be  grilled  or  broiled,  and  left  to 
cool ; if  a machine  is  not  handy  it 
must  be  pounded,  but  if  it  can  be 
passed  twice  through  a mincer  it  will 
be  fine  enough.  Then  add  .salt, 
pepper,  and  anchovy,  and  the  panada, 
made  by  frying  an  ounce  each  of  flour 


and  butter  until  brown,  and  adding 
a gill  of  brown  stock.  Stir  the  whole, 
and  leave  to  cool,  then  form  into 
little  cones,  about  a dozen ; brush 
them  with  beaten  egg,  and  coat  with 
crumbs  ; fry  as  usual,  and  stick  bits  of 
parsley-stalk  in  the  thin  end  of  each. 
Dish  in  a circle,  stalk  end  up,  and  fill 
the  centre  with  fried  parsley. 

Another  iray. — Put  each  cone  on  a 
crouton,  first  spreading  it  with  mush- 
room, or  other  nice  puree;  or  put  them 
on  sliced,  cooked  tomatoes,  seasoned, 
and  spread  with  a little  brown  sauce, 
seasoned  with  anchovy  essence.  Re- 
member to  cook  the  panada  well,  by 
boiling  it  for  a minute  before  the  meat 
goes  in,  but  not  for  a moment  after. 
If  not  boiled  enough,  the  croquettes 
often  break  in  the  fr)’ing,  particularly 
when  made  cone-shaped.  If  not  con- 
venient to  add  as  much  tongue  and 
ham,  increase  the  mutton  : the  season- 
ing must  then  be  increased  slightl)\ 

Mutton  Cutlets  a la  Game. 

— Required ; six  ounces  of  cooked 
mutton,  two  ounces  of  ham,  three 
ounces  of  boiled  rice,  an  ounce  of 
bread-crumbs,  half  a glass  of  poit, 
sweet  herbs,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Mince  the  mutton  and  ham  (the 
latter  may  bo  from  boiled  or  baked 
ham) ; chop  and  fry  a shalot  with  a 
good  pinch  of  powdered  herbs  ; add 
the  rice,  and  the  crumbs  soaked  in 
the  wine,  with  half  a gill  of  brown 
sauce ; season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, a grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a pinch 
of  powdered  cloves.  Stir  and  set 
aside,  then  shape  on  U board  into 
small  oval  cutlets.  Brush  them  with 
beaten  egg,  and  roll  them  in  crushed 
vermicelli ; then  fry  brown.  Dish  in 
a ring,  and  fill  up  with  fried  parsley. 
Or  divide  the  mass  by  means  of  a 
cutlet  cutter,  after  spreading  on  a flat 
dish  until  quite  cold.  A small  quantity 
of  brown  sauce,  flavoured  with  currant 
or  tomato  jelly,  may  be  served  with 
these. 

Venison  can  be  used  up  in  the  same 
way.  If  required  in  a hurry,  these 
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should  be  made  stiffer,  by  adding  a 
little  panada  ; but  they  are  nicer  soft, 
if  plenty  of  time  can  be  allowed  for 
the  setting. 

Mutton,  Hashed,  Plain.— 

Hashed  mutton  is  so  persistently 
avoided  by  some  people,  if  they  can 
get  anything  else,  that  it  is  quite 
worth  while  to  take  a little  trouble  to 
make  it  look,  as  well  as  taste,  good ; 
and  this  is  very  easy.  (&e  the  recipes 
under  Beef  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  meat.)  Make  a nice  gravy  (see 
page  79),  and  if  it  is  preferred  thick, 
some  roux  can  be  added,  though  in 
the  opinion  of  many  cooks  corn-flour  is 
more  suitable  for  mutton  ; the  gravy 
should  be  a nice  brown,  and  of  good 
consistence,  but  if  corn-flour  be  used 
it  will  not  be  thick-looking,  as  when 
roux  or  browned  flour  is  used ; these 
minor  points  are,  however,  a matter  of 
taste.  By  way  of  garnish  we  strongly 
advise  little  croutons  instead  of  the 
usual  sippets  of  toast ; the  cost  is  very 
little  more  and  the  dish  is  considerably 
improved.  Pickled  walnuts  are  often 
served  round  a dish  of  hashed  mutton  ; 
they  shoMd  be  put  between  two 
saucers  in  the  oven  to  heat,  and  drive 
off  the  extreme  acidity.  Or  a plain 
Potato  Bordeu  may  be  put  round 
the  meat.  Other  pickles  can  be  used. 
Cost  of  a dish  from  a pound  of  meat, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Mutton,  Hashed,  Hich.  (See 
remarks  under' Beef.) — Use  any  suit- 
able sauce  or  gravy  for  the  foundation, 
and  garnish  nicely  with  croutons  and 
anything  else  preferred.  Mushrooms 
are  very  suitable.  The  grav}'  should 
then  be  flavoured  with  mushroom 
powder  or  ketchup.  Put  a nice  mush- 
room on  the  top  of  the  hash,  for 
superior  dishes,  with  a hatelet  skewer 
through  it ; or  use  a good-sized  fancy 
crouton  in  the  same  way.  The  mush- 
rooms should  be  nicely  glazed.  In 
seasoning  hashes  with  store  sauces  or 
ketchups,  use  the  best  qualities  only, 
and  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it. 
Worcester,  Harvey,  and  many  other 
sorts  of  sauce  are  excellent  in  a way ; 


the  thing  to  avoid  is  to  overpower  every 
other  flavour  with  that  of  the  sauce, 
and  this,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
frequently  done.  ”VVhat  is  wanted  is  a 
blended  flavour,  and  it  is  a very  easy 
matter  to  avoid  monotony.  Cost  of  a 
dish  from  a pound  of  meat,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Mutton,  Hashed  in  Tomato 
Sauce. — Required  ; a pound  and  a 
half  of  lean  mutton,  a pint  of  canned 
tomatoes,  measured  with  their  liquor, 
gravy  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s. , exclusive  of  any  garnish. 

Prepare  the  slices  of  meat  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  set  them  aside, 
covered.  Put  the  tomatoes  in  a pan, 
with  any  bits  of  skin  and  gristle  from 
the  meat,  a little  sugar,  browning, 
a few  peppercorns,  a couple  of  cloves, 
a sliced  onion,  and  a little  salt.  Cover, 
and  stew  down  until  nicely  flavoured, 
and  the  onion  tender,  then  rub  through 
a sieve  or  colander,  and  put  back  in 
the  pan,  with  any  gravy  from  the 
joint,  or  a little  stock,  with  thickening 
to  taste : this  may  be  corn-flour, 
browned  flour  or  roux.  Lay^  in  the 
meat,  and  serve  hot  in  twenty  minutes. 
This  is  very  good  just  as  it  is,  but  it 
may'  be  improved  in  several  ways  ; 
some  sliced  baked  tomatoes,  cooked, 
with  sliced  onions,  may"  be  put  about 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  or  some  fried 
potatoes  may  be  used ; croutons,  with 
or  without  eggs  are  also  suitable,  so  is 
a puree  of  haricots,  or  if  French  beans 
are  in  season,  a border  of  them,  plainly 
boiled,  should  be  used  in  preference. 

Another  way.  — Make  the  sauce  as 
above,  or  use  that  given  under  hot 
sauces.  Garnish  the  dish  with  poached 
eggs  laid  on  little  beds  of  spinach,  and 
stick  croutons  in  between  them. 

Mutton,  Minced.  — Use  the 

same  ingredients  as  for  Hashes,  and 
fur  mincing  the  meat,  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  under  Beef,  Minced.  For 
good  dishes  of  this  class,  a little  claret 
gives  a “ tone.”  Brown  Sauce  forms 
a good  foundation,  or  half  brown 
sauce  and  half  stock  may  be  used. 
Mince  should  never  be  watery;  i.e. 
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when  put  on  the  dish  the  gravy  and 
meat  should  not  separate.  The  richest 
minces  are  served  in  entree  dishes ; 
for  every-day  occasions,  a vegetable  or 
other  deep  dish  is  better  than  a flat  meat 
dish,  as  the  mince  will  keep  hotter. 

Mutton  with  Rice  and 
Sausages. — Ueiiuired:  a mince  from 
a pound  of  cooked  mutton,  half  a pound 
of  sausage  meat,  rice  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  (id. 

Follow  the  directions  for  hashing  or 
mincing  muttnii  by  either  of  the  plain 
methods,  for  which  scrrecipes.  Make  the 
.sausage  meat  into  little  halls,  and  fry 
them  for  a minute  or  two,  then  drain, 
and  put  them  into  the  gravy  to  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  before  the  meat  is 
added.  Veal  Sai  saoe  Meat  is  the 
nicest  for  these,  and  they  are  a great 
improvement  to  dishes  of  mutton  of 
many  kinds.  About  a (piarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice  may  be  boiled  as  for 
curry,  or  Saffron  Kice  is  ver}’  good 
with  this  dish.  'I’his  should  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  meat  is,  round  which 
it  should  be  dished.  Savoury  dishes 
of  rice  may  also  be  used.  {See  Kice.) 

Another  dish  is  made  by  mixing  two 
or  three  ounces  of  lean,  cooked  ham, 
in  amongst  the  mutton,  then  the  little 
balls,  or  small  sausages,  should  be 
placed  on  the  rice  by  way  of  garnish. 

Ox  Foot,  with  Onions  and 
Cheese. — Itequired  : about  half  an 
ox  foot,  the  same  weight  of  Spanish 
onions,  cheese,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  7d.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

The  foot  must  be  well  cooked, 
free  from  bone,  and  cut  into  neat 
pieces.  Slice  and  fry  the  onions,  and 
lay  them  in  a greased  dish,  coated  with 
bread-crumbs,  altematel}’  with  the  ox 
foot.  Put  some  thin  .slices  of  bread 
on  the  top.  Each  layer  should  be 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  grated  cheese,  and  be  moistened 
with  stock  from  the  bones  of  the  foot. 
The  bread  should  he  moistened  with 
oiled  butter,  and  the  dish  set  in  the 
oven  until  crisp  and  hot  through. 
Serve  plain  Chefse  Sauce  with  this, 
or  a herb  sauce. 


Ox  Foot,  with  Peas  and 
Cheese. — Prepare  the  dish  as  above, 
but  use  cooked  peas  (green,  or  split 
yellow  as  preferred)  in  place  of  onions  ; 
or  haricots  or  lentils,  cooked  and  .sieved, 
may  be  substituted.  The  stock  for 
moistening  should  be  made  piquant  in 
flavour.  Eini.sh  off  as  directed  above, 
and  send  the  same  sauce  to  table,  or  a 
sharp  sauce  goes  very  well  with  this 
dish.  {See  Peas  Pudding.) 

Polpetti,  Italian.— The  founda- 
tion of  this  is  cooked  meat,  any  sort ; 
for  half  a pound,  which  should  be  free 
from  fat,  and  minced  small,  allow  two 
or  three  ounces  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  the  same  weight  of  ham  and 
tongue,  or  bacon  will  do  instead  of 
ham,  and  a gill  of  Italian  sauce,  brown 
or  white,  aecoiding  to  the  nature  of 
the  meat  {see  reeipes  under  Hot 
Sauces).  To  this,  something  should 
be  added  to  give  piquancy,  or  to 
heighten  the  flavour,  first  stirring  the 
foregoing  ingriidients  together  over 
the  tire  until  hot.  A little  rich  force- 
meat, cooked,  or  the  remnants  of  one  of 
the  savoury  pates  sold  in  tins,  or  some 
cooked  liver  puree  ; just  a tablespoon- 
ful or  so  of  either  is  sufficient.  Then 
spread  the  paste  on  a flat  dish  to  form 
a quarter-inch  layer.  When  cold,  cut 
out  with  a small  round  tin  cutter, 
then  egg  and  crumb  the  cakes,  and  fiy 
in  plenty  of  hot  fat.  Lard  is  said  to  be 
the  correct  frying  medium  for  these : 
clarified  fat  of  the  usual  sort  answers 
as  well — in  our  opinion,  better.  The 
remnants  left  after  cutting  can  be 
pressed  together  and  cut  out  as  before, 
until  all  be  used  up.  Cost,  variable. 

Pork  a la  Blanquette.— Re- 
quired : meat,  sauce,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive 
of  the  vegetable  garnish. 

See  the  recipe  for  Rice  Sauce,  and 
make  half  a pint  for  each  pound  of 
meat  to  be  used.  Cut  the  meat  into 
neat  slices ; the  nicest  part  for  this 
dish  is  the  kidney  end  of  a loin  that 
has  been  stuffed  with  a mild  sage  and 
onion  stuffing.  Let  it  heat  through 
in  the  sauce ; all  fat  must  be  taken 
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fi-om  the  meat,  and  if  it  contains  no 
stuffing,  season  the  meat  with  sage, 
or  thyme  and  parsley.  When  hot 
through,  beat  in  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg  for  half  a pint  of  sauce,  with 
a morsel  of  made  mustard  and  hot 
chutney.  Serve  hot,  and  put  Potato 
Chips  or  Tomato  Chips  roimd  the  dish. 

A small  quantity  of  nicely-cooked 
pig’s  liver  may  he  minced  and  added 
to  the  sauce  if  liked.  Bread  sauce  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way ; but  for 
Te-heating  pork,  the  ordinary  white 
sauces,  of  a richer  kind,  are  not  so 
suitable  as  they  are  for  plainer  sorts  of 
meat.  Those  who  are  able  to  indulge 
in  them,  may,  however,  try  those  given 
for  poultry,  veal,  «&c. ; white  onion 
sauce  is  very  good,  so  is  celery ; the 
yolks  of  one  or  two  eggs  being  added 
if  the  dish  is  served  a la  blanquette. 
Without  the  eggs,  serve  it  simply  as 
“ pork  in  sauce.” 

Pork  in  Apple,  Curry,  or 
Digestive  Sauce.— Required  : for 
each  pound  of  cold  pork,  about  a pint 
of  either  of  the  above  sauces,  and  other 
ingredients  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d.  inclusive. 

The  meat  may  be  sliced  or  minced, 
and  should  be  pretty  fi-ee  from  fat,  or 
the  dish  is  likely  to  be  too  rich.  If 
any  gravy  be  left  over,  supposing  a 
roast,  heat  it,  and  let  the  meat  warm 
through  in  it ; then,  when  the  sauce 
is  ready,  take  the  meat  from  the 
gravy,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  sauce 
until  well  flavoured.  Have  a hot 
dish,  with  a border  of  any  suitable 
vegetable  of  a gxeen  kind,  or  a puree 
of  peas,  or  some  curried  rice  for  a 
change ; put  in  the  meat,  and  send 
gravy,  if  liked,  to  table  separately. 

For  a cheaper  dish,  put  the  peas,  or 
what  else  may  be  used,  in  a thick  layer 
on  the  dish,  then  one  of  meat  and 
sauce,  a thin  layer  only.  Go  on  until 
all  be  used.  If  this  be  covered  and  set 
over  hot  water  for  a short  time,  the 
vegetable  will  become  well  flavoured, 
and  a little  meat  goes  a long  way. 

Fork  and  Cod-fish,  Ameri- 
can Ragout  of. — Required  : for 


the  foundation,  equal  weights,  say  a 
pound  each,  of  pork  and  cod-fish; 
either  pickled  pork  with  fresh  fish,  or 
fresh  pork  with  salt  fish,  seasoning, 
cracker  crumbs,  and  sauce  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  without  salad. 

Cut  the  pork  in  small  slices,  and  flake 
the  fish,  which  should  be  first  boiled 
or  steamed.  Grease  a dish,  and  put 
in  pounded  crackers  to  form  a lining ; 
make  a well-seasoned  sauce,  about  a 
pint,  using  stock  for  the  foundation, 
and  seasoning  with  salt,  cayenne,  mace, 
mixed  herbs,  mustard,  and  grated 
lemon  peel.  Mix  the  flaked  fish  with 
this,  and  heat  the  whole.  Fry  the  pork 
a little,  season  with  the  same  materials 
used  in  the  sauce,  adding  a little 
flavoured  vinegar  to  taste.  Put  these 
materials  in  alternate  laymrs  in  the  dish, 
having  fish  and  sauce  top  and  bottom , 
each  layer  of  pork  is  to  be  dredged 
with  crumbs.  Have  plenty  of  crumbs 
at  the  top ; moisten  with  butter,  then 
brown  in  a quick  oven.  Send  to  table 
with  salad  and  a dish  of  sweet  pickles. 

Note. — When  onions  are  liked, 
pound  one,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of 
the  juice  to  the  pork,  or  some  fried 
onions  may  be  mixed  with  the  rest. 
For  a plainer  dish,  frying  the  pork 
may  be  omitted ; reheating  in  a little 
gravy  well  boiled  first. 

Pork  Crepinettes. — Required : 
pork,  potato  pastry,  law  tomatoes  or 
cooked  Spanish  onions,  seasoning,  and 
egg  and  crumbs.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Make  some  plain  Potato  Pastry  into 
little  rounds  ; cut  the  same  number  of 
slices  of  tomato  or  onion,  and  half  the 
number  of  slices  of  pork.  On  half  the 
potato  rounds,  put  a slice  of  tomato, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  mustard, 
or  chutney,  then  add  the  meat,  and 
another  slice  of  vegetable  seasoned  in 
the  same  way.  Cover  with  the  rest 
of  the  potato  rounds,  and  press  the 
edges  well  together,  then  coat  with 
egg  and  crumbs  and  fry  brown,  or 
omit  the  egging  for  a plain  dish.  The 
potato  rounds  should  be  rather  larger 
than  the  rest,  that  the  edges  may  be 
securely  fastened. 
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Another  nay. — Use  a inixtiiic  of 
apple  sauce  and  cooked  rice  next  the 
potato,  the  pork  being  placed  between. 
Onion,  curry,  or  chutney  sauce,  just  a 
little  to  moisten  the  meat,  may  be 
added  for  variety.  The  crepinetto.s 
may  be  coated  with  crushed  vermicelli 
after  brushing  with  milk,  then  fried  ; 
but  there  is  less  fear  of  breaking  them 
when  egg  is  used. 

Pork,  A Savoury  Mince  of. 

— liequirod  : a pound  and  a half  of 
roasted  meat,  nearly  a pound  of  onions, 
a tablespoonful  each  of  brown  vinegar 
and  tarragon  vinegar,  seasoning  and 
sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Peel  and  chop  the  onions,  fry  them 
a good  brown,  drain  the  fat  from 
them,  and  add  the  vinegar,  a gill 
of  nice  gravy  from  the  joint,  a 
pinch  of  cayenne,  a siiltspoonful  of 
choppe^d  tarragon,  and  twice  as  much 
chopped  sage,  with  a little  French 
mustard.  Cover,  and  lot  this  reduce 
to  half  the  quantity.  Have  the  meat 
ready  cut  uj) ; it  should  be  almost  free 
from  fat.  Put  about  half  a pint  of 
plain  stock,  thickened  with  flour,  to  the 
onions,  &c.,  and  boil  gently  until  the 
contents  of  the  pan  are  cooked ; then 
stir  the  meat  in,  season  to  taste,  and 
leave  for  a short  time  for  the  meat  to 
become  well  flavoured.  Turn  out  into 
the  Centro  of  a Potato  Eokder,  or 
use  some  other  vegetable ; a lentil  or 
haricot  puree,  or  some  peas  puree  is 
much  liked  in  many  cases,  although 
the  latter  is  more  generally  sent  to 
table  with  boiled  pork.  I’ork  may  be 
hashed  in  the  same  way,  and  any 
stuffing  from  the  joint  should  be  served 
with  it ; or  some  can  be  made  and 
cooked  purposely,  as  it  makes  a more 
savoury  dish. 

Piissoles.  — See  under  Meat 
(page  .522).  See  also  Index. 

Savoury  Supper  Rolls.— Re- 
quired : a pound  of  potatoes,  weighed 
after  cooking  and  peeling,  half  a pound 
of  cooked  meat,  two  eggs,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a little  thyme, 
cayenne,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  lemon 


peel,  and  some  raspings.  Cost,  about 
lOd. 

The  potatoes  must  be  baked  in 
their  skins,  mashed  while  hot,  and 
seasoned,  then  mixed  with  the  meat 
choi>ped  small.  Whatever  the  meat 
used,  a little  ham  or  bacon  improves  it. 
The  whole  must  then  be  put  in  a sauce- 
pan with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and 
beaten  over  the  fire,  then  taken  off, 
and  set  by  to  cool.  .Just  a minute’s 
heating  will  suffice.  When  firm,  take 
u{)  portions  of  the  mixture  with  a 
taldespoon,  and  form  them  into  rolls 
on  a floured  board ; brush  them  over 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  lay 
them  on  a slightly-greased  baking- 
sheet,  then  bake  brown  in  a quick  oven, 
and  dredge  with  raspings  before 
serving. 

The  rolls  may  bo  flavoured  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  cheese  instead 
of  parsley,  and  white  sauce,  flavoured 
similarly,  served  with  them.  Fish  maj^ 
be  used  up  instead  of  meat,  and  a fish 
sauce  served  with  the  rolls.  If  not 
quite  brown  enough  by  the  time  they 
are  sufficiently  cooked,  make  an  iron 
skewer  hot,  and  mark  them  lightly 
across  in  a slanting  direction.  For  a 
cheap  dish,  omit  the  eggs. 

Scotch.  RggS. — Required  ; half 
a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  six  ounces  of 
cold  meat,  salt,  pepper,  store  sauce, 
herbs,  flour,  stock,  butter,  crumbs,  and 
a raw  egg.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

I’kis  is  a favourite  waj^  of  utilising 
scraps,  and  there  are  many  varieties 
of  the  dish.  Put  the  chopped  meat  in  a 
basin  (the  greater  the  variety  of  sorts 
the  better,  but  a little  ham  or  bacon 
is  always  desirable),  and  season  well. 
Blend  an  ounce  of  flour  with  a gill  of 
any  plain  stock,  boil  up,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  then  mix  with  the 
meat,  stir  and  leave  to  cool.  Then 
brush  the  hard  eggs  over  with  warm 
butter,  dredge  with  flour,  and  press 
the  mince  on  evenly,  smoothing  with  a 
wet  palette-knife.  Coat  with  the  raw 
egg  and  some  crumbs,  or  crushed  ver- 
udcelli,  and  fry  brown.  Serve  with  or 
without  gravy.  Garnish  with  salad. 
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fried  parsley,  or  as  preferred.  Pass  the 
meat  through  a mincer  if  convenient. 

Scrap  Mince  (A  Vegetarian 
Savoury).  — Required  ; a large 
carrot,  a small  turnip,  an  onion  or  two, 
or  some  shalots  or  leeks,  a few  stalks 
of  celery,  a morsel  of  parsnip  (if  not 
objected  to),  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  sweet  herbs, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
k tablespoonful  of  rice  or  pearl  barley 
that  has  been  boiled  until  tender,  sauce 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3d.  or  4d. 

The  vegetables  must  all  be  cooked, 
and  very  finely  chopped  to  a perfect 
pulp,  or  they  may  be  mashed  with  a 
fork,  or  put  through  a coarse  sieve. 
After  seasoning,  add  the  rice  or  barley. 
If  required  for  use  in  pies,  make  up  into 
little  balls  or  cakes  ; they  may  be  fried 
if  liked,  if  first  coated  with  batter  or 
bread-crumbs,  and  served  separately. 
But  supposing  the  mincemeat  to  be 
wanted  moist,  for  the  filling  of  little 
patty-cases,  &c.  (for  which  recipes  will 
be  found  in  later  chajsters),  then  a little 
sauce,  either  white  or  brown,  should 
be  put  in ; recipes  will  be  found  in 
Hot  Sauces.  To  make  this  more 
nourishing,  a little  Haricot  PuufiE  or 
Peas  Puree  may  be  mixed  in.  The 
exact  consistence  of  the  mince  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  required.  It  is  very  cheap 
and  tasty. 

Scrap  Popovers.  — Required  : 
mince,  batter,  bread-crumbs,  and  sea- 
soning. Cost,  about  6d.  per  dozen. 

Make  a mince  as  in  the  foregoing 
recipe,  and  a batter  as  for  plain  York- 
shire Pudding,  but  with  twice  the 
usual  quantity  of  flour.  Then  mix 
together  equal  measures  of  mince  and 
batter,  blending  well.  Stir  some 
bilking  powder  in  last  thing,  and  bake 
in  deep  greasedpattj'-pans  inahotoven. 
Sauce  or  gravy  is  an  improvement. 

Any  odds  and  ends  of  cooked  maca- 
roni or  other  cereal  may  go  in,  and  for 
non-vegetarians,  any  meat-scraps,  the 
flour  in  the  batter  being  reduced  a little. 
The  remains  of  any  vegetable  sauce 
may  replace  some  of  the  vegetables. 


Scrap  Toast. — Required  : toast, 
meat,  vegetables,  sauce,  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Make  a round  of  buttered  toast 
in  the  usual  way,  then  prepare  a 
savoury  mixture  for  spreading  it ; 
cooked  meat  and  vegetables  form  the 
foundation.  Supposing  some  cold 
boiled  mutton  to  be  handy,  with  a 
supply  of  the  usual  vegetables  served 
with  it,  and  a spoonful  or  so  of 
caper  sauce.  Cut  the  meat  very  small, 
and  either  chop  or  mash  the  vegetables  ; 
add  the  sauce,  and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  hot.  Now  this,  as  it  is,  would  be 
rather  insipid,  and  the  seasoning  should 
be  liberal  and  of  a piquant  kind ; a 
few  more  capers,  or  some  other  pickle, 
or  a little  store  sauce,  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg  are 
suitable.  Pour  hot  over  the  toast,  and 
dredge  some  browned  crumbs  on  the 
top. 

Another  way. — Equal  parts  of  cooked 
ham  and  cold  mutton  make  a good 
toast ; some  cooked  rice  maybe  stirred 
in  with,  or  instead  of,  the  vegetables. 

Another  way.  — Take  roast  meat 
(beef  is  excellent),  and  to  each  table- 
spoonful after  mincing,  add  the  same 
measure  of  gravy,  tomato-pulp,  and 
cooked  onions,  fried  or  baked,  chopped 
small.  Stir  until  hot,  add  salt,  a little 
brow'ning,  a few  drops  of  hot  sauce, 
and  a morsel  of  mustard.  Spread  on 
the  toast  and  serve  hot.  The  mince 
should  be  half  an  inch  thick. 

These  are  very  cheap  and  homely 
preparations.  Better  ones  are  given 
in  a chapter  on  Savouries.  But  even 
the  plainest  are  very  good,  and  furnish 
variet3%  especially  as  breakfast  dishes. 

Spanish  Hash. — Required : a 
meat  hash,  chestnuts,  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Make  a hash  of  any  kind  of  meat, 
and,  in  dishing,  make  a hollow  in 
the  centre.  Supposing  two  pounds 
of  meat  and  a pint  of  sauce  to  have 
been  used  in  the  hash,  put  in  the 
hollow  a puree  of  chestnuts,  made  by 
stewing  a pound,  in  stock,  as  given 
in  a subsequent  chapter  {see  Chestnut 
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PruEE,  Brown).  Then  sprinkle  the 
surface  of  the  puree  with  grated  bread- 
crumbs,  to  foim  a coating ; brush  over 
with  butter,  and  brown  witli  a sala- 
mander. Have  some  cliostnuts  whole 
(they  may  be  roasted  or  boiled) ; peel 
them,  then  brush  them  with  glaze,  and 
use  them  for  garnishing  the  dish  ; 
place  between  each  a small  cake  of 
sausage  meat,  fried  or  boiled,  and 
brushed  over  with  glaze.  Serve  hot. 
This  is  an  excellent  dish  for  luncheon. 
!Meat  of  the  dark  kind  is  best  suited. 

If  veal  is  preferred,  or  any  other 
white  meat,  as  rabbit,  &c.,  >ise  a pale 
gravy  in  making  the  hash,  and  ju-epare 
the  puree  by  the  recipe  for  White 
Chestm't  Pi  kek.  Then  no  crumbs 
must  bo  used  for  the  surface.  \'eal 
sausage  meat  should  bo  used  for  the 
little  cakes,  which  ar(>  to  be  egged, 
crumbed,  and  fried.  The  chestnuts 
for  the  garni.sh  should  be  boiled  and 
coated  with  hot  white  sauce,  then 
sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley  or 
sieved  egg-yolk. 

Steak,  Crumbed.  — Required  : 
steak,  seasoning,  crumbs,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

This  is  an  e.xc-ellent  way  to  re  heat  a 
piece  of  cooked  beef- steak,  supposing 
it  to  be  tender,  thickly  cut,  and  slightly 
underdone.  If  about  half  a pound  of 
meat  be  handy,  cut  it  into  thin  slices, 
straight  through ; if  the  steak  be  an 
inch  and  a half  thick,  all  the  better. 
Then  prepare  a seasoning  : a pinch  of 
salt,  a good  pinch  of  black  pepper  and 
ca}’enne,  a few  drops  of  hot  sauce,  or 
the  liquid  portion  of  some  chutney  or 
thick  mixed  pickles;  coat  the  meat 
with  this,  then  dip  it  into  li<iuefied 
dripping  or  butter  ; flour  it  a little,  and 
roll  it  in  bread-crumbs ; each  piece 
must  be  done  singly.  Let  them  lie 
for  a short  time,  then  dip  again  into 
butter,  and  again  coat  with  crumbs. 
Drop  the  pieces  into  plenty  of  hot  fat, 
and  as  they  become  brown  and  crisp, 
take  them  up  with  a small  slice,  and 
dish  them  in  a pile.  Serve  very  hot. 
Any  sort  of  under-done  meat,  cut  in  the 
same  way,  can  be  similarly  cooked. 


Tinned  Meat  Brawn,— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  mc'at — beef,  or 
ox-check,  or  ox-tails — tinned,  an  ox- 
foot,  half  a pound  of  pickled  jiork, 
seasoning  and  gravy  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

The  foot  is  to  be  boiled  until  the 
bones  slip  out,  then  cut  up ; the  pork 
may  be  from  the  belly  or  head,  or  feet 
can  be  used ; this  is  to  be  boiled  also. 
The  meat  (tinned)  should  be  freed 
from  fat.  The  whole  must  then  be 
minced  and  mixed  well,  then  seasoned 
like  brawn  of  the  ordinary  sort,  and 
moistened  with  the  jelly  of  the  meat 
molted  in  a little  more  strong  stock  ; a 
tablespoonful  of  store  sauce  or  herbal 
vinegar  is  a great  improvement.  Finish 
off  in  the  usual  way,  and  serve  with 
plain  salad. 

The  remains  of  a calf’s  head  can  be 
used  up  instead  of  cooking  an  ox-foot 
purposely,  and  bacon  answers  as  well 
as  pork.  By  some  the  addition  of 
some  hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices  is  con- 
sidered an  improvement. 

Tinned  Meat,  Fried.— IMany 
very  nice  little  dishes  for  breakfast, 
or  any  other  meal,  may  be  made  by 
taking  the  meat  from  the  tin,  and 
cutting  it  through  the  grain  into  thick 
pieces,  th(>n  seasoning  them  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  with  a “ devil  ” mix- 
ture ; they  should  then  be  dipped  in 
flour,  next  into  a thick  plain  batter, 
and  fried  in  hot  fat  to  cover.  Or  they 
may  be  rolled  in  fine  crumbs,  after 
seasoning ; these  must  be  patted  on 
firmly  and  evenly,  and  in  an  hour’s 
time  a second  coating  should  be  given, 
the  meat  being  first  dipped  into  liquid 
fat.  Or,  needless  to  say,  the  ordi- 
nary coating  of  egg  and  bread-crumbs 
renders  them  nicer  still ; and  as  the 
meat  itself  is  so  cheap,  the  expense  is 
very  trifling.  Fried  potatoes,  or  other 
vegetables,  and  gravy  or  sauce,  can 
be  served  with  the  meat,  or  it  can 
go  to  table  just  as  it  is.  In  cutting 
up  the  meat  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
the  pieces  as  even  in  size  and  shape  as 
when  cutting  from  a joint,  owing  to 
the  tendency  to  crumble : but  care 
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and  a sharp  knife  will  do  much  in  this 
direction. 

Another  way. — Cut  up  the  meat  and 
mix  it  with  its  own  jelly  melted,  and 
more  strong  stock  which  will  “ jelly” 
when  cold.  Spread  it  in  a layer,  an 
inch  or  so  thick,  on  a dish  or  tin,  and 
leave  it  until  very  firm ; then  cut  it 
into  squares  or  fingers,  and  finish  off 
as  described  above.  This  method  can 
be  especially  recommended,  as,  owing 
to  the  moist  nature  of  the  meat,  or 
rather  of  the  jelly,  which  when  heated 
becomes  liquid,  quite  a dainty  dish  at 
very  little  cost  is  obtained.  The  cook- 
ing, however,  must  be  carefully  per- 
formed ; the  fat  must  be  very  hot,  and 
a complete  coating  of  egg  and  crumbs 
(better  done  a second  time)  must  be 
put  on  the  meat,  or  failure  will  result. 
The  stock  for  this  and  all  similar 
dishes  should  be  tested,  and  if  not  firm 
when  cold  some  gelatine  must  be  added. 
It  should  be  well  flavoured  with  salt 
and  black  pepper.  (See  Meat  Pies  in 
Pastry. ) 

Tinned  Meat,  Fried,  -with 
Onions. — Required  : meat,  bacon, 

onions,  &c.  Cost,  variable. 

Fry  a pound  of  onions  (see  Vege- 
tables), and  put  them  in  little  piles 
round  a hot  dish,  with  small  slices  of 
fried  bacon  in  between.  Prepare  the 
meat  in  one  of  the  ways  given  in  the 
foregoing  recipe,  and  pile  it  in  the 
centre.  A little  sauce  or  gravy  should 
be  put  round  the  onions.  For  this, 
the  meat  should  be  flavoured  with  sage 
or  mixed  herbs. 

Tinned  Meat  and  Marrow 
Balls. — Required  : four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  beef  or  mutton,  half  that  quan- 
tity or  less  of  marrow  from  a cooked 
beef-bone,  salt  and  pepper,  a few  drops 
of  anchovy  essence,  bread  crumbs,  an 
egg,  and  some  mashed  potatoes.  Cost, 
about  fid. 

Make  a mince  of  the  meat  and  mar- 
row, stir  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  good  gravy  ; then  add 
bread-crumbs  to  make  a soft  paste. 
Prepare  some  mashed  potatoes  as 
directed  for  Potato  Pastry,  but  in- 


stead of  rolling  it  out,  take  up  a por- 
tion with  a spoon,  hollow  it  in  the 
centre  with  the  back  of  the  spoon  to 
hold  a teaspoonful  of  the  mince,  then 
close  it  up  and  flour  it ; proceed  thus 
until  all  are  done,  then  brush  the  balls 
over  lightly  with  the  beaten  white  of 
the  egg,  and  fry  them  ; or,  after  flour- 
ing, pour  a little  melted  dripping  over, 
and  bake  brown  in  a quick  oven. 
These  can  be  served  separately,  or 
with  hashes  or  stews. 

Another  way. — Add  some  chopped 
parsley  to  the  meat  instead  of  the 
anchovy,  and  wrap  the  mixture  in  thin 
slices  of  cooked  bacon  ; shape  into  balls 
and  finish  them  off  with  potato  pastry 
as  above  directed.  A cold  sausage  or 
two,  cut  up,  is  an  improvement  to 
these. 

Tinned  Meat,  Mince. — A dish 
of  this  sort  is  soon  prepared,  and  will 
be  found  useful  as  a plain  emergency 
dish.  Supposing  some  stock  in  the 
kirchen,  this  can  be  flavoured  and 
thickened  nicely  ; some  desiccated  soup 
is  useful  for  the  thickening,  as  it  gives 
colour  and  flavour  (see  Soups)  ; but 
corn-flour  or  roux  is  more  expeditious. 
The  meat,  cut  up,  right  through  the 
fibres,  not  chopped  into  a pulp,  is  then 
to  be  added  to  make  a thick  mince ; aU 
the  nicer  if  a morsel  of  cooked  liver 
or  kidney  can  be  put  in,  especially  if 
mutton  be  the  meat  used.  The  dish 
maj'  be  garnished  with  sippets  of  toast, 
or  the  mince  poured  upon  a slice  of  it ; 
fried  bread  is  superior  for  the  same 
purposes.  Reference  to  other  dishes 
will  show  how  this  may  be  varied  by 
the  aid  of  store  sauce,  &c. ; and  a gar- 
nish of  pickles  is  suitable.  The  vege- 
tables may  be  according  to  convenience. 
Poached  eggs  or,  if  preferred,  fried 
eggs,  can  be  laid  here  and  there  on  the 
dish,  in  which  case  a few  strips  of 
cooked  ham  could  be  cut  up,  and  put 
in  the  mince.  A bunch  of  herbs  and  a 
little  spice  are  the  making  of  the  stock 
for  dishes  of  this  sort,  if  time  can  be 
given  for  the  simmering.  Fried  onions, 
too,  are  valuable,  unless  it  is  known 
that  they  are  disliked. 
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Tinned  Meat,  with  Oat- 
meal. — Kequiri'd : half  a pound  of 
tinned  meat,  any  kind,  three  ounces 
of  coarse  oatmeal,  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  salt  and  pepper,  and  herbs,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Put  the  oatmeal  and  water  in  a deep 
pie  dish,  with  a pinch  each  of  .salt  and 
pepper;  a<lil  an  ounce  of  fat  from  the 
meat,  and  bake  until  nearly  done,  th(>n 
stir  in  a good-sized  onion,  previously 
sliced  an<l  fried,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  or  half  as  much  dried 
sage.  Finish  the  cooking,  then  stir  in 
the  moat,  cut  up  very  small ; also  the 
jelly,  first  mixing  it  with  a few  drops  of 
browning:  then  set  the  dish  in  a cool 
part  of  the  oven,  or  on  the  hob,  and 
serve  when  the  moat  has  had  time  to 
heat  through  ; about  ten  mintites  will 
do.  A great  improvement  to  the 
above  is  the  reduction  of  the  oatmeal 
by  an  ounce,  and  the  addition  of  the 
same  weight  of  sago  or  tapioca  ; either 
gives  smoothness,  and  “ hinds  ” better 
than  oatmeal  alone.  An  egg  may  be 
added  with  the  meat ; it  should  be 
beaten  well  with  the  dissolved  jelly. 
Time  altogether,  from  two  to  three 
hours ; the  slower  the  cooking  the 
better  the  dish,  which  is  very  nice, 
and  suitable  for  children’s  dinner. 
IMince  from  a joint  can  be  used  instead 
of  Australian  meat.  A plain  gravy 
improves,  but  is  not  really  necessjiry. 

Tinned  Meat  Pasties.  — 

These  are  made  like  the  Cornish 
Pasties  given  in  Pastry,  but  the  crust 
is  made  from  potatoes  [see  Potato 
Pastry),  and  a thick  mince  from 
Australian  meat  furnishes  the  interior. 
Any  sort  of  cooked  vegetables,  or  some 
thick  sauce.  Onion,  Celery,  &c.,  should 
be  mixed  with  it.  The  pasties  should 
be  brushed  over  with  beaten  egg,  or  half 
egg  and  half  milk,  and  roughed  with  a 
fork,  then  baked  in  a brisk  oven.  Or, 
with  very  thin  crust,  they  may  be  laid 
in  a frying  basket,  and  tried.  Garnish 
with  parsley.  Excellent  pasties  are 
made  with  tinned  rabbit ; it  is  better 
if  mixed  with  pickled  pork  or  bacon, 
and  wants  well  seasoning.  A mince  of 


mixed  meats  answers  verj’  well  ; odds 
and  ends  may  thus  be  used  up  with 
advantage  ; the  pasties  may  be  very 
tasty,  at  the  most  trifling  cost.  A cold 
sausiige,  together  with  a slice  of  boiled 
suet  pudding,  may  be  cut  into  tiny  dice, 
and  put  in  ; the  sausage  gives  a more 
savoury  chanicter,  and  the  pudding 
renders  the  mince  more  substjintial. 
Some  stuffing  from  a joint  is  always  a 
suitable  addition,  and  a morsel  of  cooked 
liver  is  useful.  Haricot  beans  or  split 
' peas  (cither  should  be  mashed),  about 
(!(iu**l  in  weight  to  the  meat  used,  makes 
a solid  pasty,  useful  for  children’s 
dinners.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Tinned  Meat,  Piquant 
Ragout  of. — Required:  two  pounds 
of  meat,  a largo  apple,  two  leeks,  a 
teacupful  of  canned  tomatoes,  a j)int 
of  plain  stock,  a tablespoonful  each 
of  brown  vinegar,  store  sauce,  and 
browned  flour,  a few  peppercorns  and 
a clove  or  two  tied  in  muslin,  together 
with  a pinch  of  celery  seed  if  handy. 
A few  drops  of  celery  vinegar  or 
essence  may  be  used  instead.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

Melt  a little  fat  from  the  tin,  fry  in  it 
the  chopped  apple,  sliced  leeks,  and  the 
meat ; the  latter  should  be  taken  up  and 
kept  hot ; the  stock  is  then  to  be  added 
with  the  other  ingredients,  boiled  up, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  to  taste,  then 
poured  over  the  meat,  which  should  be 
piled  up  on  the  dish  ready  for  serving. 

Xole. — Previously  boiled  leeks  arc 
intended  for  this  : onions  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  Instead  of  the 
flour,  some  cooked  barley  or  a little 
corn-flour  may  be  used  for  thickening. 
The  fat  must  be  carefully  skimmed 
from  the  gravy,  or  it  will  be  very  un- 
pleasant when  it  begins  to  cool.  The 
stock  should  be  added  cold  ; it  throws 
up  the  fat  better.  Some  apples  or 
other  fruit  [see  Sweet  Pickles)  go 
well  with  the  above. 

Tinned  Meat,  Ragont.— Re- 
quired : four  table.spoonfuls  of  minced 
meat  (tinned  beef  or  mutton),  the  same 
measure  of  boiled  bacon  and  cold  veal, 
cut  up  similarly,  and  a couple  of 
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ounces  of  cooked  pipe  macaroni  in 
half-inch  lengths ; other  ingredients 
as  undermentioned.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d., 
exclusive  of  vegetables. 

Put  the  meat  in  a saucepan,  with 
enough  plain  white  sauce  to  make  a 
thick  mince — or  any  sauce  which  is 
left  over  from  the  veal,  whether  brown 
or  white,  will  answer.  Then  put  in  an 
ounce  of  grated  cheese,  some  herbs  and 
seasoning,  and  beat  imtil  the  cheese  is 
dissolved.  The  sauce  should  boil  up 
before  the  meat  is  added,  but  not  after. 
When  the  right  consistency  is  attained 
the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  is  to  be  added ; 
beat  it  first  and  stir  it  in  by  degrees ; 
keep  the  pan  near  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  but  do  not  boil ; then  squeeze 
in  a little  lemon  juice.  Tuna  out  on  a 
round  of  toast  or  fried  bread  on  a hot 
dish,  and  put  any.  cooked  vegetables 
round ; or  serve  with  eggs,  or  with 
sippets  of  toast  only,  just  as  most  con- 
venient. It  is  a tasty  dish  for  any 
meal.  The  precise  proportions  of  the 
several  ingredients  are  immaterial ; the 
dish  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  with  scraps,  when  manipulated 
with  care. 

In  adding  the  sauce  the  right  con- 
sistency will  be  readily  determined  by 
taking  up  a spoonful  of  the  mixture ; 
it  should  just  drop  from  the  spoon.  A 
little  stock  or  milk  should  be  at  hand 
to  thin  it  if  required,  either  being  first 
heated. 

To  this  ragout  cold  green  peas,  or 
sprigs  of  cauliflower,  carrots,  &c.,  may 
be  added  if  liked. 

Tinned  meat  Sea  Hash. — Re- 
quired : meat,  vegetables,  and  pudding 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

This  is  rather  like  Sea  Pie,  but  the 
crust  is  separately  cooked.  First  make 
a hash  by  cutting  up  a pound  of  meat 
in  thick  pieces  and  heating  it  in  plain 
gravy.  Put  in  all  sorts  of  cooked 
vegetables,  equal  in  bulk  to  the  meat ; 
the  greater  the  variety  the  better.  The 
mixture  should  be  thick.  Put  it  in  a 
deep,  hot  dish ; then  cut  up  a plain 
suet  pudding,  boiled  on  purpose — a 
roly-poly  is  best.  The  slices  should 


be  an  inch  thick,  and  put  all  over  the 
meat,  &c.,  to  form  a cover.  Brush 
with  fat  and  brown  in  the  oven.  This 
is  a good  dish  in  cold  weather. 

Tinned  Meat,  Shepherd’s 

Pie. — Required : two  pounds  of  meat, 
half-a-pint  of  canned  tomatoes,  half-a- 
pound  of  fried  onions,  salt  and  black 
pepper,  and  any  herbs  preferred,  four 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  some  gravy. 
Cost,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 

First  grease  a deep  baking  dish  with 
some  of  the  melted  fat  from  the  tin. 
Boil  or  steam  the  potatoes,  mash  and 
season  them  (see  Potatoes),  and  put 
them  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  dish.  Then  put  the  onions 
all  over  the  potato  layer.  Mince  the 
meat,  add  the  jelly  from  it,  and  the 
tomatoes,  with  a little  more  stock  or 
plain  gravy  of  any  sort ; pile  this  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish ; put  the  re- 
mainder of  the  potatoes  thickly  on  the 
top ; rough  the  surface  with  a fork, 
and  bake  until  well  browned  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  The  potatoes  will  absorb 
some  of  the  gravy  and  be  very  savoury. 
The  dish  is  an  excellent  one,  consider- 
ing its  small  cost. 

If  liked,  some  pork  can  be  added,  and 
apple  sauce  used  instead  of  the  tomatoes. 
Tinned  ox-tails,  ox  cheek,  kidney,  &c., 
may  take  the  place  of  the  beef  or 
mutton.  Either  will  provide  a hot, 
cheap  meal  in  a short  time. 

Tinned  Mutton,  Curried. 

— Required  : mutton,  rice,  and  sauce 
as  below.  Cost  of  meat,  lOd.  to  Is. 

Take  a two-pound  tin  of  mutton, 
remove  the  fat  and  melt  it  in  a frying 
pan ; set  the  tin  in  a pah  of  boiling  water 
until  the  jelly  melts  and  can  be  poured 
off,  then  cut  the  meat  through  the 
grain  into  neat  pieces,  as  even  in  size 
and  as  square  as  the  condition  of  the 
meat  will  allow,  then  make  Ciirky 
Sauce  as  directed,  using  the  fat  to  fry 
the  onions,  and  the  jelly  from  the 
meat  in  place  of  some  of  the  stock. 
When  the  sauce  is  ready,  put  in  the 
meat,  let  it  heat,  then  turn  the  whole 
carefully  on  to  the  hot  dish,  and  serve 
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rice  with  it.  From  a pint  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  sauce  will  be  wanted. 
A few  ounces  of  cooked  ham  or  bacon, 
or  boiled  pickled  pork,  may  be  used  ; it 
will  improve  the  mutton  considerably ; 
and  for  a plain  family  meal,  some 
small  dumplings  can  be  sent  to  table. 
{See  Dumplings.) 

Another  way. — This  is  for  a dry 
curry,  and  is  very  simple.  For  half  a 
pound  of  moat  fry  a small  onion  in 
fat ; when  brown,  take  it  up,  sprinkle 
the  meat  with  a tcaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  fry  it  also ; then  put  the 
onion  back,  add  a tablespoonful  of 
apple  sauce  or  tomato  sauce,  and  the 
jelly  from  the  meat,  with  seasoning  to 
taste  : let  the  moisture  evaporate,  then 
serve  the  meat  with  riee.  During  the 
heating,  stir  lightly  now  and  then 
with  a thick  wooden  skewer. 

Tinned  Mutton,  with.  Eggs 
and  Beans. — Required:  a pound 
of  meat,  half  a pint  of  gravy  {.see 
Guavy  roK  Hashes,  Minces,  &c.), 
a tablespoonful  of  pickled  gherkins  or 
capers,  with  a little  vinegar,  five  eggs, 
some  French  beans  and  toast.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Mince  the  meat,  add  it  to  the  gravj^ 
with  the  gherkins,  sliced.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  a flat  dish  with  a slice  of 
toast ; turn  out  the  mince  on  it.  Then 
fry  or  poach  the  eggs  ; dish  each  on 
a little  round  of  toast ; lay  one  on 
the  top  of  the  mince,  and  one  at  each 
side  and  the  ends  of  the  dish.  Boil 
the  beans ; pile  them  between  the 
eggs,  round  the  mince.  Put  a bit  of 
gherkin  on  each  egg,  and  serve  hot. 
This  is  tasty,  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  made  nutritious  by  the  addition 
of  the  eggs.  Broad  beans,  with 
chopped  parsley,  may  be  used  instead 
of  French  beans. 

Tinned  Mutton,  with  Eggs 
and  Carrots. — Make  a plain  puree 
of  carrots,  and  fry  some  small  ones 
whole  {see  Vegetables).  Dish  the 
mince  as  above  ; use  the  whole  carrots 
in  place  of  the  beans,  and  make  a 
hollow  in  the  centre,  into  which  put 
the  carrot  puree;  about  half  a pint 


will  be  wanted.  This  is  very  cheap, 
but  is  a most  tasty  dish. 

Tinned  Mutton,  Haricot 

of.  — Required ; a pound  of  meat, 
some  stock  and  vegetables,  seasoning, 
(kc.  Cost  of  meat,  6d.  or  Gd. 

This  mode  answers  for  the  utilisation 
of  scrajis  of  previously  cooked  vege- 
tables. Supposing  carrots,  turnips, 
onions  and  potatoes  to  bo  at  hand  ; melt 
the  fat  from  the  meat,  cut  up  the  meat 
in  squares,  and  flour  it  well,  season 
with  pepper  and  herbs,  and  fry  it 
lightly ; then  cut  up  the  vegetables, 
and  brown  them  in  the  same  fat. 
ilake  a gravy  in  the  pan,  following 
the  directions  given  for  plain  hashes, 
&c.,  and  using  the  jelly  from  the  meat ; 
half  a pint  or  rather  more  will  be 
wanted ; let  it  be  well  seasoned,  then 
pour  it  over  the  meat  on  a dish  and 
put  the  vegetables  round. 

Another  way. — If  no  cooked  vege- 
tables are  available,  boil  some  pur- 
posely, and  then  flnish  them  off  in  the 
gravy.  If  not  convenient  to  fry  the 
meat,  it  can  be  just  heated  in  the 
gravj',  but  is  not  so  tasty.  When 
fr  ied,  it  must  be  kept  hot  until  dished, 
should  the  gravy  not  be  quite  ready  ; 
but  it  is  always  better  that  the  gravy 
should  be  ready,  and  the  dish  served  at 
once.  Fried  meat  is  never  so  nice  if 
it  has  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Tinned  Mutton,  Rolled 
and  Baked. — Required  : a pound 
of  mutton,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
boiled  bacon,  the  same  weight  of 
bread-crumbs,  seasoning,  gravy;  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Mince  the  meat,  cutting  through  the 
grain,  or  it  will  eat  stringy;  scrape  the 
bacon  or  cut  it  small ; put  it  with  the 
meat,  add  a half  teaspoonful  each  of  salt 
and  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  mixed 
sweet  herbs,  the  crumbs,  and  a chopped 
mushroom,  or  cooked  onion.  Mix 
well,  and  when  it  has  become  a paste, 
shape  it  with  the  hand  on  a flouied 
board.  Then  brush  it  over  with  a 
little  liquid  bacon  fat,  and  lay  it  on  a 
thin  sheet  of  plain  Potato  Pastry;  wrap 
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it  up,  and  close  the  ends : the  crust 
should  he  just  large  enough  to  go  once 
round  the  roll,  and  wrap  over  slightly. 
Then  bake  it  in  a sharp  oven  to  a rich 
brown.  Take  half  a pint  of  stock. 
No.  1 or  2,  and  add  any  jelly  from  the 
meat ; thicken  and  flavour  to  taste  ; a 
little  onion  vinegar  or  walnut  vinegar 
is  suitable  • boil  it  up,  and  pour  round 
the  roU. 

Tinned  Rabbit  Hot  Fot.— 

Eequired : a tin  of  rabbit,  vegetables, 
pork,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Take  a deep  dish,  grease  it  with  bacon 
fat,  and  dredge  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  bread-crumbs.  Put  a layer  of 
fried  onions  at  the  bottom,  then  one  of 
boiled  pork  in  dice,  and  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  mixed  herbs.  Then 
put  in  the  rabbit,  cut  up,  and  the  hones 
removed ; season  in  the  same  way, 
cover  with  more  pork  and  onions ; 
about  half  a pound  of  pork  and  a pound 
of  onions  should  suflflce  for  the  dish. 
If  some  cooked  carrots  are  handy,  chop 
up  a few  tablespoonfuls  and  mix  with 
the  rest.  Take  a gill  or  so  of  plain 
thickened  stock,  well  seasoned,  and 
pour  over  the  rabbit ; it  should  not  he 
thin  enough  to  run  amongst  the  crumbs. 
Cover  the  top  with  some  browned 
potatoes  cut  in  halves : all  the  materials 
are  to  be  used  while  hot.  Set  the  dish 
in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes,  then  serve. 

Boiled  pork  is  the  nicest ; it  may  he 
fresh  or  pickled ; hut  ham  or  bacon 
may  take  its  place.  Boast  pork,  with 
the  kidney,  will  also  serve  ; if  cold, 
heat  it  in  a little  gravy  or  stock,  and 
mix  it  amongst  the  rabbit. 

Another  way. — Prepare  a cow’s,  or 
a couple  of  pig’s  kidneys,  by  stewing 
recipes  in  Joints,  &c.)  ; when  hot 
and  ready  for  table,  turn  a tin  of  rabbit 
into  the  stew -jar,  and  leave  it  to  get 
hot  through.  Then  turn  on  to  the 
dish,  and  cover  with  halves  of  browned 
potatoes  ; or  some  boiled  sliced  potatoes 
can  he  put  in  the  gravy.  This  is  a 
good  dish ; the  kidney  flavour  gives 
zest  to  the  rabbit. 

Another  way.  (See  recipes  for  plain 
savoury  dishes  of  rice  in  next  chapter.) 


— Line  a pie-dish  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  a layer  of  the  rice  while  hot ; turn 
in  the  rabbit,  well  seasoned  ; put  a few 
thin  slices  of  broiled  bacon  over,  then 
more  rice,  and,  when  heated  through, 
serve.  Curried  rice  may  be  especially 
recommended,  and  some  hot  mixed 
pickles,  minced,  and  stirred  amongst 
the  rabbit. 

Note. — A tin  of  rabbit  and  one  of 
lambs’  tongues  may  he  served  together 
in  either  of  these  ways.  A cooked 
calf’s  foot,  or  pig’s  foot  may  also  he 
used,  or  the  remnants  of  calf’s  (or  other) 
head.  When  dishes  of  this  sort  are 
well  seasoned,  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  gravy,  they  may  he  very  tasty  at 
exceedingly  small  cost.  [See  recipes  in 
Game  and  Poultry.) 

Tinned  Tongues,  Lambs’, 
Sheep’s,  or  Pigs’.  — These  are 
generally  eaten  cold ; hut  they  are 
convertible  into  tasty  hot  dishes  at 
small  trouble  and  cost.  They  are  by 
no  means  of  uniform  quality,  and  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  their  condition, 
some  being  rather  hard  and  salt,  as 
if  brine-cured,  while  others  are  verj' 
tender,  and  almost  insipid  by  reason  of 
their  mildness.  The  first  thing  is  to 
remove  the  tongues  from  the  tin,  then 
to  heat  them  by  setting  them  in  a dish 
or  basin  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
and  let  the  water  boil  round  the 
tongues,  or  they  may  he  put  in  a 
potato  steamer  in  the  same  way. 
Another  plan,  and  a good  one  if  at 
aU  hard,  is  to  pour  a little  plain  stock 
over  to  moisten  in  a stewpan,  and  bring 
to  the  boil.  The  tongues  are  then 
readjf  for  the  sauce  in  which  they  may 
be  put,  or  it  can  he  poured  over  or 
round. 

A glance  at  the  chapter  on  Sauces 
will  furnish  a good  choice,  and  a 
number  of  vegetable  purees  can  he 
used  in  the  same  way  ; or  a nice  plain 
gravy  will  he  preferred  by  some,  with 
vegetables  served  apart.  Cm-ry  must 
not  he  forgotten.  Whether  the  tong-ues 
are  heated  in  curry  sauce,  or  curried  rice 
only  is  served  with  them,  the  dish  is 
sure  to  he  acceptable  to  those  who  like 
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curry  in  an)'  other  form.  A mi.xturc 
of  tongue  and  the  meat  of  a cooked 
calf’s  foot,  or  a portion  of  head,  makes 
a good  curry.  Then  there  are  fried 
onions,  muslirooms,  &c.,  very  useful  as 
adjuncts  on  account  of  tlieir  savour. 
{See  recipes  under  Tinned  INIeats, 
from  which  many  hints  may  be  gathered. 
See  also  Index,  as  directions  for  re- 
lieating  large  tongues  ajjply  equally 
here.) 

Tongue,  with  £ggs  and 
Caper  Sauce. — Kequin<r:  half  a 
potmd  of  tongue,  four  or  five  eggs,  a 
gill  of  caper  sauce,  half  a glass  of  light 
wine,  ii  border  of  rice,  macaroni,  or 
potatoes,  a few  spoonfuls  of  white  sauce, 
some  chopped  capers  and  red  chillies, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  ham.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 

The  tongue  should  he  in  thin  slices 
from  the  thick  end  ; put  it  in  a saucepan 
with  the  wine  and  a little  stock,  and 
heat  through  ; take  the  tongue  up,  add 
the  sauce,  and  pour  over  the  tongue; 
put  it  in  the  border,  then  garnish  with 
the  eggs,  fried  or  poached,  and  pour  the 
white  sauce  on  them ; sprinkle  with 
the  capers  and  chillies,  and  put  the 
ham  in  little  squares  about  the  eggs,  or 
any  trimmings  of  tongue  may  be  so 
used. 

A border  of  .spinach,  little  heaps  of 
cauliflower  or  sprouts,  and  many  other 
vegetables  can  be  used,  and  other  meats 
may  be  so  served. 

Tongue,  Grilled  with  Fruit. 

— Required  : a cooked  tongue  (calf’s, 
sheep’s,  or  pig’s),  butter,  bread,  season- 
ing, apples,  tomatoes,  and  gravy.  Cost, 
about  Is.  without  gravy. 

Skin  and  slice  the  tongue ; smear  both 
sides  with  butter  that  has  been  mixed 
with  mustard,  pepper,  and  powdered 
herbs ; dredge  with  crumbs,  and  grill  or 
broil  until  hot  through  and  brown.  Fry 
or  grill  about  half  a pound  of  sliced 
tomatoes,  and  fry  the  same  weight  of 
apples,  or  prepare  a little  apple  sauce, 
as  convenient.  Put  the  tongue-slices 
in  a row  on  a slice  of  fried  bread,  and 
garnish  with  the  fruit,  placed  alter- 
nately. Gkavv  a la  Diable,  or  any 


other  to  taste,  should  be  sent  to  table, 
and  a plain  Siilad  eats  well  with  it. 

Tongue,  Gnlled  with  Mush- 
room. — Required  ; two  tongues, 
calves’  or  sheep’s,  seasoning  as  above, 
with  the  addition  of  mushroom  powder, 
half  a pound  or  more  of  mushrooms, 
stuffed  or  plain  (see  recipes  under 
Mushkoo.ms),  and  a little  gravy 
flavoured  with  mushroom  ketchup. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  4d. 

Cook  the  tongues,  and  serve  as  above, 
placingthe  mushrooms  round.  If  liked, 
fried  potatoes  may  be  used  altei’nately 
in  little  heaps.  Any  plain  stock,  thick- 
ened and  browned,  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  the  giavy  ; or  it  may  be 
dispensed  with.  Mushroom  sauce  is 
very  nice  with  tongue  cooked  thus. 

Tongue, B,olled,with  Onions. 

— Required  : some  slices,  cut  length- 
wise, from  a boiled  or  braised  ox 
tongue,  onions,  and  sauce  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Cut,  say,  half  a dozen  slices  evenly, 
by  taking  a portion  from  the  top  and 
bottom,  so  as  to  leave  a long  strip  of 
meat  as  wide  as  the  tongue  allows.  Chop 
up  the  trimmings  cut  off,  and  season  to 
taste ; some  herbs  are  an  improvement ; 
add  a morsel  of  cold  bacon,  also  cut  up, 
with  a few  bread-crumbs  just  to  make 
a paste,  then  lay  a bit  on  each  slice, 
and  roll  up  ; fasten  with  a bit  of  thread 
or  a little  skewer.  Make  these  rolls 
hot  through  in  a spoonful  or  two  of 
gravy,  as  for  plain  hashes  or  stews, 
laying  them  flat,  and  pouring  the 
gravy  over  from  time  to  time  with  a 
spoon.  Then  fry  some  onions  just  as 
for  beefsteak  (half  a pound  to  a pound), 
and  lay  part  of  them  on  a flat  dish  for 
serving ; put  the  rolls  on  in  a row, 
and  the  rest  of  the  onions  on  the  top ; 
cover,  and  set  in  the  oven  or  on  the 
hot  plate  for  a few  minutes,  then  serve. 
The  gravy  may  be  poured  roimd  or 
5.erved  separately ; the  latter  is  the 
better  plan. 

Tongue,  Rolled,  with  Sweet 
Pickles. — Add  some  chopped  sweet 
pickles  to  the  stufiBng,  as  above,  and 
use  more  as  garnish. 
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Tripe  and  Cow  Heel  Hot 
Pot. — Requii'ed  : about  a pound  of 
tripe,  a cooked  cow  heel,  a quart  of 
onion  sauce,  half  a pound  of  fried 
onions,  chopped,  three  pounds  of  pota- 
toes, and  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

The  meats  are  to  be  cut  up  in  conve- 
nient-sized pieces,  and  stirred  into  the 
onion  sauce  while  the  latter  is  hot.  A 
deep  dish  with  a lid  is  then  to  be  lined 
with  the  potatoes,  which  are  to  be  boiled 
until  nearly  done,  then  sliced  and  fried 
a little.  They  should  form  a good  bed  at 
the  bottom,  but  a thinner  layer  does  for 
the  sides.  Then  sprinkle  these  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  the  chopped  onions 
fried,  and  if  extra  zest  is  liked,  a pinch 
of  sage  or  other  herbs.  Then  put  the 
sauce  and  meat  in  the  centre,  and  cover 
with  more  potatoes.  The  dish  should 
be  covered  and  set  in  a moderate  oven, 
and  the  cover  removed  for  the  potatoes 
to  brown  well.  Should  it  be  more 
convenient  to  use  mashed  potatoes,  the 
dish  should  be  heated  and  greased 
before  they  are  put  in ; then,  if  the 
oven  be  sharp,  they  will  brown  nicely 
and  be  very  savoury.  This  is  a dish 
that  can  be  recommended  ; it  is  savoury 
and  cheap.  In  place  of  onion  sauce, 
some  nice  savoury  preparation  of  rice 
can  be  used.  Bits  of  macaroni,  cooked 
preferably  in  stock,  may  be  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  the  meat ; and  calf’s  feet, 
a couple  or  so,  will  give  a milder  dish 
than  if  the  cow’s  foot  be  used.  Eem- 
nants  of  head,  sheep’s  or  any  other, 
will  come  in,  the  brains  being  a great 
improvement.  There  should  not  be 
much  fat  with  the  tripe,  or  it  wiU 
probably  be  too  rich  for  most  people. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  onion 
sauce,  use  a larger  proportion  of  fried 
onions,  and  put  them  in  layers  with 
the  meat,  and  over  the  latter  sprinkle 
a few  drops  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
In  place  of  potatoes,  the  top  layer  may 
consist  of  slices  of  fried  bread. 

Tripe,  Hashed  (German. 

mode). — Required  : a pound  of  tripe, 
half  a pound  of  onions,  thickening, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 


Cut  the  boiled  tripe  in  long,  narrow 
strips.  Steam  the  onions,  then  cut 
them  up  small,  add  bread-crumbs  and 
milk,  and  a slice  of  butter,  and  a good 
flavouring  of  chopped  parsley,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  salt,  and  marjoram.  The 
mixture  should  be  thick.  Cover  for  a 
time,  then  take  the  marjoram  out,  and 
put  the  tripe  in,  re-heat,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Tripe,  Hashed  (Hormandy 
IKEod^. — Required  : two  pounds  of 
tripe,  a few  ounces  of  cooked  bacon,  a 
carrot,  an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  half 
a gill  of  weak  stock,  the  same  of  cider 
or  light  wine,  with  water  as  required, 
and  seasoning  to  taste.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Cut  the  tripe  in  squares,  put  it  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  vegetables  parboiled 
and  sliced,  the  seasoning,  wine  and 
stock,  and  water  to  just  cover.  Cover 
tight!}',  simmer  until  the  vegetables 
are  soft,  remove  the  herbs  and  spices, 
and  thicken  the  liquor  if  liked,  or  leave 
as  it  is.  Dish,  and  strain  the  gravy 
over.  A cow  heel  is  very  nice  so  served, 
and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  may  re- 
place the  wine  or  cider. 

Veal  Boulettes.— This  is  a very 
good  dish  for  any  meal.  Required  : 
two  ounces  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
a gill  of  milk,  half  a gill  of  cream, 
a chopped  shalot,  six  ounces  of  cold 
veal,  two  ounces  of  cooked  ham,  salt 
and  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
button  mushrooms,  a little  lemon  rind, 
grated,  eggs  and  crumbs  as  below. 
White  stock  can  replace  milk  if 
preferred.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Make  sauce  of  the  flour,  butter, 
cream,  and  milk ; add  the  seasonings, 
and  the  meat  chopped,  or  passed  through 
a mincer ; stir  for  a minute  after  the 
sauce  has  boiled ; remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  two  raw 
eggs,  then  set  by  to  cool  on  a plate. 
Shape  them  like  sausages,  but  only 
half  the  usual  length.  When  ready  to 
cook,  flour  the  boulettes,  brush  them 
with  white  of  egg,  and  roll  them  in 
crumbs,  to  which  a little  nutmeg  and 
cayenne  should  be  added.  Fry  in  a 
basket,  and  dish  crosswise  on  a square 
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of  fried  bread,  with  fried  parsley  and 
cut  lemon  as  ganiish. 

Amther  way. — Omit  the  mushrooms 
in  tlie  mixture,  and  take  out  the  shalot 
after  it  has  boiled  up  in  the  milk.  Add 
a tablespoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  or 
other  cheese,  and  fry  as  above.  Serve 
with  Cheese  Sauce  or  Cream  Sauce. 
These  tnaj'  be  made  some  hours  before- 
hand ; they  are  better  for  standing. 

Veal,  Pried,  with  Cabbage.— 

Required  : veal,  cabbage,  bread,  sauce, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  if  a 
pound  of  meat  be  used,  about  Is.  9d. 

This  is  rather  like  the  well-known 
di.sh  called  “ bubble  and  squeak.”  Any 
veal  not  thoroughly  done,  may  be  re- 
heated very  successfully  in  this  way. 
The  meat  is  to  be  cut  in  slices,  then 
into  fingers,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  mixed  herbs,  dressed  with  flour, 
and  fried  in  a small  quantity  of  hot 
dripping,  by  the  “dry  frying”  pro- 
cess ; it  will  take  but  a few  minutes. 
Some  boiled  cabbage  (spinach  answers 
just  as  well)  should  then  be  fried,  also 
some  bread,  the  size  of  the  pieces  of 
meat ; or,  if  more  convenient,  toast 
will  answer.  Arrange  on  a dish,  the 
meat  on  the  bread,  the  vegetables 
round.  Before  serving,  pour  a little 
piquant  sauce  or  brown  caper  sauce 
over  the  cabbage,  but  leave  the  meat 
dry.  Or  send  the  sauce  to  table,  and 
pour  a small  quantity  of  hot  Tomato 
Butter  or  Tomato  PuRkE  along  the 
cabbage  border. 

Another  way. — After  the  cabbage  is 
boiled,  it  may  be  pressed  dry,  and  used 
for  lining  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a 
plain  mould.  The  fried  meat,  with  a 
little  thick  sauce  is  then  put  in,  and 
more  cabbage  on  the  top,  and  made 
quite  level.  The  mould  is  then  put  in 
the  oven  to  heat,  and  the  contents 
turned  on  to  a hot  dish.  A few  raspings 
should  be  sprinkled  over,  and  some 
fried  bread  put  round  the  base.  More 
gravy  can  be  sent  to  table. 

Veal,  Hashed. — A hash  may  be 
brown  or  white,  and  the  ways  of 
varying,  by  seasoning,  &c  , are  many. 
For  a tasty  brown  hash,  any  gravy 


from  the  roast  should  be  heated ; it 
should  be  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  and  if  not  enough  to  coat  the 
meat,  stock  must  be  added,  any  skin 
and  gristly  parts  of  the  meat  being 
used  in  its  manufacture.  The  meat 
should  be  in  even  slices,  not  too  thin. 

It  may  lie  in  a mixture  of  claret  and 
flavoured  vinegar,  just  enough  to 
moisten,  for  an  hour  before  being 
heated  in  the  grav}^ ; or  a glass  of  claret, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  any  vinegar 
preferred,  may  be  added  to  a pint  or 
so  of  gravy.  Should  the  meat  be  at  all 
under-done,  it  may  be  put  in  the  gravy 
while  it  is  warm,  and  brought  very 
gradually  to  not  quite  boiling-point, 
at  which  it  should  remain  until  tender 
and  cooked.  Brown  roux  or  browned 
flour  is  best  for  the  thickening.  In 
place  of  claret,  use  good  store  sauce  or 
ketchup.  Garnish  with  crofltons,  and 
any  nicely  cooked  vegetables,  or  bacon 
or  ham.  (See  also  recipes  in  Made 
Dishes,  and  Mince  below  ) 

Veal,  Minced,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : veal,  bacon,  stock,  milk, 

thickening,  toast,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d.  without  a garnish  of 
vegetables. 

For  a white  dish,  take  a pound  of 
meat,  either  braised  or  roasted,  and 
mince  it  by  cutting  or  passing  through 
a mincer.  Take  a pint  of  plain  white 
stock,  in  which  boil  down  any  bits  of 
skin  and  gristle  from  the  meat,  with  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  and  a bit  of  mace  and 
lemon  peel.  When  well  flavoured  and  j 
reduced  to  three-quarters  of  a pint,  \ 

thicken  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  i 

flour,  and  add  a gill  of  milk  and  an  ounce  ! 

of  butter.  Put  in  the  minced  meat,  with 
a couple  of  ounces  of  cooked  ham  or 
bacon  in  dice,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a , 
grain  of  mace  or  nutmeg  and  cayenne. 
Serve  hot  with  sippets  of  toast  round 
it,  or  croutons  are  nicer ; potatoes 
in  various  forms  are  also  suitable.  ) 
Any  stuffing  may  be  added  to  this, 
or  parsley,  or  other  herbs,  can  be  put 
in,  so  can  a few  button  mushrooms, 
cut  up  ; they  must  be  cooked  in  the  | 
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sauce  before  the  meat  goes  in.  Little 
forcemeat  balls,  made  from  either  of 
the  forcemeats  without  suet,  are  also 
suitable  for  adding  to  the  mince,  or 
for  garnishing.  For  better  mince,  use 
a richer  white  saiice,  and  add  more 
meat  in  proportion,  about  a pound  to 
three  giUs.  Cut  lemon  in  fancy  shapes 
should  be  used  for  garnishing,  or  the 
lemon  may  be  in  dice,  in  little  piles. 

For  a brown  dish,  the  gravy  should 
be  thickened  with  browned  flour  or 
roux,  the  milk  omitted,  and  a little  store 
sauce  added.  Small  rolls  of  fried 
bacon,  or  ham  fried  and  “cut  in  dice, 
may  be  put  round  the  mince  alternately 
with  lemon,  or  croutons ; lemons,  cut, 
should  be  handed  with  the  dish  if  not 
put  on  it.  Limes  are  equallj'  suitable. 
For  the  most  savoury  dishes  of  this 
class,  a clove  of  garlic  may  be  rubbed 
across  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan ; 
this  will  impart  a slight  flavour,  not 
a decided  taste  of  the  bulb,  which  is 
a great  favourite  with  some  in  veal 
dishes,  but  condemned  by  most  be- 
cause not  used  in  moderation. 

For  any  dishes  of  veal,  mince  or  any 
other  sort,  for  which  boiled  meat  is 
used,  the  sauce  must  be  well  seasoned, 
or  it  is  insipid.  A dash  of  chutney,  or 
the  liquor  from  hot  pickles,  as  piccalilli, 
will  give  variety  to  veal  dishes.  (See 
Made  Dishes.)  A morsel  of  meat  of 
a gelatinous  nature  improves  veal 
dishes  for  some  palates  : calf’s  head  or 
foot,  for  instance.  A grate  of  Par- 
mesan cheese  gives  “tone”  to  the  dish. 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Eggs.— 

Required : veal,  sauce,  seasoning,  eggs, 
and  vegetables,  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost  varies  with  the  vegetables  and 
garnish. 

Mince  the  meat  (about  a pound),  and 
heat  it  in  half  a pint  of  good  White 
Sauce,  or  Economical  Bechamel  ; sea- 
son nicely  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a pinch 
of  mushroom  powder,  and  grate  in  a bit 
of  lemon  peel  just  before  serving,  with 
a few  drops  of  strained  juice.  Boil 
three,or  four  eggs  hard,  slice  them,  and 
form  a ring  round  the  meat,  after  dish- 
ing it  in  a pile.  Then  pour  over  it  a gill 


of  Maitee  d’Hotel  Sauce.  AU  round 
the  egg  border  put  some  vegetables — 
peas,  asparagus  points,  or  flageolets ; 
coat  them  with  thin  bechamel — the 
vegetables  should  show  through — and 
gainish  with  cut  lemons. 

Another  way. — Heat  the  veal  as 
above;  dish  it,  and  pour  some  egg 
sauce  lound  the  base  of  the  pile,  and 
garnish  the  top  with  croutons,  glazed 
and  sprinkled  with  sieved  egg-yolk 
and  chopped  parsley.  Some  small 
sausages,  or  cakes  of  sausage  meat, 
fried,  may  be  placed  about  the  dish ; 
or  some  little  rolls  of  bacon  may  be 
used.  (See  recipes.) 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Hari- 
cots.-— Dish  the  meat  as  above,  and 
put  some  triangular  croutons  upright 
round  the  dish,  with  little  mounds  of 
green  haricot  puree  in  between,  put 
through  a forcing-pipe.  Serve  more 
haricots,  whole  or  a puree,  in  a separate 
dish. 

Any  fresh  green  vegetable  puree  can 
be  used  in  the  same  manner.  (See 
Vegetables.) 

Veal,  Minced,  with  Mace- 
doines.— Required : a pound  of  cold 
veal,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon, 
about  a gill  of  white  mushroom  sauce, 
and  twice  that  measure  of  White 
Sauce  or  Economical  Bechamel, 
lemons,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
from  2s.  8d.  to  3s. 

The  veal  may  be  from  a roasted 
or  braised  joint ; take  skin  and  gristle 
from  it,  cut  it  in  small  dice,  heat  the 
bechamel,  and  stir  the  meat  in ; fry  the 
bacon  (or  it  may  be  fiom  a piece  of 
boiled  bacon),  mince  and  add  it,  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice.  Heat  a tin  of  mace- 
doines ; turn  them  out,  and  put  them 
round  the  dish,  with  the  mince  in  the 
centre.  Fry  some  triangular  bits  of 
bread,  and  spread  them  with  the  mush- 
room sauce  ; use  them  and  some  slices 
of  lemon  for  garnishing. 

Another  way.  — Put  some  cooked 
button  mushrooms  about  the  mince 
and  amongst  the  macedoines ; place  a 
star-shaped  crouton  on  the  top,  with  a 
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hatelet  skewer  through,  and  surround 
it  with  small  forcemeat  halls.  This  is 
a very  good  dish. 

Veal,  Minced,  in  Potato 
Cases. — Kequired  : twelve  ounces  of 
cold  veal,  roasted  or  braised,  with  some 
of  the  stuffing,  two  ounces  of  minced 
ham,  the  s;ime  of  grated  cheese, 
potatoes,  seasoning,  butter,  crumbs, 
and  stock  ,'is  below.  Co.st,  about  Is.  9d. 

Line  some  little  china  cases  with 
potatoes  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
for  Kidney  in  Potato  Cases.  Then 
sprinkle  the  insides  with  a pinch  of  the 
cheese : it  may  he  good  dry  English, 
but  Parmesan  is  best.  JIake  a mince 
in  the  usual  way  wdth  the  veal,  ham, 
and  stock  ; about  a gill  of  No.  9 should 
he  used,  together  with  a gill  of  sauce  ; 
this  may  be  mushroom,  parsley,  or  plain 
white.  Fill  the  cases  just  level ; cover 
with  more  potato — a thin  layer  only  ; 
dredge  with  bread-crumbs,  and  a jiinch 
each  of  grated  lemon  peel,  nutmeg, 
and  cayenne.  Put  a few  bits  of  butter 
on,  and  bake  in  a sharp  oven,  care 
being  taken  not  to  burn  the  bottoms  of 
the  cases,  or  the  meat  will  harden.  If 
the  oven  is  fierce,  set  them  in  a tin  in 
a little  hot  water  until  hot  through, 
then  brown  the  tops,  and  serve  hot. 
This  is  a good  method  generally.  Gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley. 

Another  rvai/.-  -Omit  the  cheese,  and 
use  some  herbs  and  grated  lemon  peel 
to  season  the  potato  cases.  The  sauce 
used  should  he  flavoured  with  the  same 
sort  of  herbs  if  possible. 

Veal  and  Rice  Cakes.— 

Required  : veal,  bacon,  rice,  seasoning, 
stock,  crumbs,  and  gravy.  Cost,  about 
Is.  per  dozen. 

Take  some  rice,  such  as  is  prepared 
for  rice  borders  (any  left  over  from 
a border,  for  instance),  or  boil  some 
in  stock  {see  recipes  for  the  various 
ways  of  preparing  rice  as  a savoury) ; 
add  to  it  half  its  weight  of  cold  veal, 
and  the  same  of  cold  bacon,  first 
finely  minced,  then  pounded.  Pound 
altogether  with  a little  seasoning. 


salt,  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
nutmeg ; thyme  amd  parsley  will  im- 
prove it — a teaspoonful  of  the  former 
and  half  as  much  of  the  latter  for  a 
pound  of  the  mixture.  Add  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  form  into  cakes  or  little 
j halls.  Coat  with  white  of  egg  and 
j crushed  vermicelli,  or  crumbs,  and  fry 
brown.  Send  a sauce  or  gmvy  to  table  ; 
if  the  former,  a piquant  brown  is  as 
good  as  any,  or  a gravj'  from  veal  bones, 
thickened  and  flavoured  with  mushroom 
ketchup,  is  verj’  good  ; capers  and  their 
1 vinegar  may  he  used  instead.  (iSeeMADE 
Dishes  and  Gkavy  fok  Roast  Veal.) 

Venison  Roulettes  d.  la 
Calypso. — Required  ; twelve  ounces 
of  cooked  venison,  fat  and  lean  together, 
salt  and  cayenne  to  taste,  a pinch  of 
ginger  and  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  brown  sauce  and  bread-crumbs, 
an  egg,  half  a glass  of  claret,  and 
an  ounce  of  grated  ham,  some  cooked 
beans,  and  Sauce  a la  Calypso.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d.  without  sauce. 

Mince  the  meat  and  ham.  Heat  the 
sauce,  wine,  and  crumbs ; mix  in  the 
meat  and  seasoning;  add  the  egg,  heat  it 
well,  and  when  cold  form  into  balls  the 
size  of  a Tangerine  orange.  Dip  them 
into  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up, 
then  drop  them  into  boiling  stock,  or 
the  liquor  from  boiled  meat ; in  five 
minutes  remove  them.  Have  in  a 
stewpan  some  sauce  as  above,  put  the 
boulettes  in  in  a single  layer  (the  sauce 
should  cover  them) ; in  ten  minutes 
take  them  up,  dish  in  a pile  with  the 
sauce  over,  put  French  beans  round, 
and  garnish  with  cherries  as  used  in 
the  sauce. 

The  beans  should  be  plainly  boiled, 
and  well  drained.  Mutton  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Venison  Croquettes.  — (See 

Mutton  Croquettes.) 

Venison,  Curried.  (See  recipes 
under  Mutton  and  Game.) — Venison 
can  be  used  similarly.  For  other 
dishes  of  venison,  see  Index.  \ 


CEREALS  AND  PULSE,  CHEESE  AND 

EGGS. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

V ERY  few  remarks  are  called  for  here,  as  each  class  of  food  above  named 
is  explained  under  its  heading.  By  cereals  we  refer  to  all  the  edible 
grasses  and  the  farinaceous  grains  that  are  generally  associated  with  them  ; 
likewise  what  we  may  best  describe  as  manufactured  foods  of  this  class, 
and  to  which  fancy  names  are  given  by  the  manufacturers.  Tlie  various 
products  of  wheat  known  as  Italian  pastes  likewise  fall  into  the  same 
group.  The  dishes  themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  savoury  order, 
but  a few  are  included  which  belong  to  the  sweet  variety,  yet,  by 
reason  of  their  plainness,  would  be  misplaced  in  the  chapter  on  Sweets. 
The  possible  combinations  of  cereals  and  pulse  can  only  be  briefly 
detailed,  but  the  examples  given  will,  if  the  preliminary  remarks  are 
studied,  serve  as  the  gro\mdwork  of  a great  number  of  dishes. 

Tlie  amalgamation  of  cheese  and  egg  cookery  in  the  present  section  is, 
for  the  most  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  both  eggs  and  cheese  enter  into  a 
number  of  the  cereal  dishes,  and  rightly  so.  Such  additions  not  only 
produce  very  savoury  and  nutritious  mixtures,  but  also  more  wholesome 
ones  than  can  be  had  from  the  same  materials  in  their  natural  or  separate 
form.  For  example,  the  starch  of  rice  dilutes  so  to  speak,  the  excess  of 
nitrogenous  matter  found  in  cheese  ; while  the  eggs  are  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  bind  as  well  as  give  richness  to  the  composition.  Again,  in  the 
grouping  of  the  materials,  an  opportunity  is  given  of  detailing  many  points 
in  connection,  that  will  be  of  service  in  other  chapters. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  variety  of  cheap  dishes  herein, 
particularly  those  of  cereals  and  pulse. 


CEREALS  AND  ITALIAN  PASTES. 

Of  cereals  in  the  whole  state,  excluding  for  the  moment  all  the  finely- 
ground  forms,  simple  matter  as  it  may  appear  to  serve  them  up  in  a 
digestible  form,  no  branch  of  cookery  is  more  generally  neglected,  or  more 
uncertain  in  its  results.  Those  unfamiliar  with  a bnnit  rice  pudding,  with 
the  grains  as  hard  as  the  proverbial  bullet ; the  semi-cooked,  lumpy,  tepid 
gruel ; or  a huge  dish  of  sodden  pasty-looking  boiled  rice,  from  which  the 
strongest  turn  with  aversion,  are  in  the  fortunate  minority.  Perhaps  the 
main  stumbling-blocks  are  insutficient  cooking,  and  too  large  a proportion 
of  the  grain  to  a given  quantity  of  water  or  other  liquid.  By  gi-asping 
the  simple  fact  that  all  starchy  foods  want  plenty  of  time  and  room  to 
swell  and  burst,  it  follows  that  hurried  cooking  is  a mistake,  Take  the 
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case  of  rioe.  What  must  happen  if  a dish  filled  to  the  brim  with  milk,  and 
with  perhaps  three  times  too  nmch  rice,  is  set  in  an  oven  unduly  heated  ? 

Ju.st  this.  By  reason  of  the  intense  heat,  the  milk  soon  boils  ; overitffoes 
into  the  oven,  causing  waste  and  a smell  that  iiervades  the  whole  house; 
the  grain  hardens,  and  the  milk,  that  is  to  say,  the  albuminous  i)art  of  it, 
forms  a black  skin  on  the  top  ; the  dish  burns,  and  in  a short  time  the  rice 
becomes  a liard  mass ; it  cannot  go  on  swelling,  as  there  is  no  milk  left 
nnabsorbed;  therefore,  the  longer  it  remains  in  the  oven  the  drier  and 
harder  it  becomes.  This  is  the  point  we  would  press  home  : starch  has  a 
natural  affinity  for  water,  milk,  or  any  other  liquid — and  it  is  only  by 
prolonged  cooking  at  a gentle  heat  that  the  pro2>er  use  is  made  of  starchy 
foods. 

The  finely-ground  cereals  above  refeired  to,  as  well  as  the  jiastes,  like 
macaroni,  that  are  made  from  them,  naturally  take  less  time  to  cook ; yet 
even  in  the  ca.se  of  arrowroot,  than  which  nothing  can  be  finer,  a minute  or 
two’s  boiling  is  an  improvement,  though  many  think  that  the  addition  of 
boiling  water  answer.s,  and  that  no  actual  cooking  is  wanted.  An  exception 
must  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  cereals  in  packet  form,  known  as  “ steam- 
cooked;  ” here  the  starch  grains  are  already  ruptured  ; but  even  for  these 
our  experience  is  that  a longer  time  than  is  directed  by  the  makers  may, 
as  a rule,  be  allowed  with  advantage. 

Most  of  us  know  that  a change  of  diet  is  beneficial ; and  we  would 
advise  all  whose  lot  it  is  to  cater  for  a family  to  vary  these  dhshes  to  the 
fullest  extent.  A mistaken  notion  often  2)revails  that,  because  a certain  n 

article  is  nutritious,  one  cannot  do  better  than  stick  to  it  day  after  day.  H 

Oatmeal  is  a valuable  food,  wdthout  question,  and  in  many  a home  oatmeal  ^ 

^lorridgo  is  a standing  dish  ; but  both  children  and  adults  might  wdth  | 

advantage  be  served  with  an  occasional  jilate  of  hominy,  barley,  or  other  - 

grain.  The  modes  of  serving,  too,  may  well  bo  varied ; the  most  trifling 
change  sharpens  the  ajj^jetite  and  gives  zest  to  tlie  dish  ; the  substitution  ; 

of  stewed  fruit  for  the  familiar  treacle  or  sugar,  or  a savoury  ijorridge  [ 

instead  of  a sweet  one,  would  break  the  oft-com^ilained-of  monotony,  so 
frequently  due  to  w^ant  of  thought. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a matter  that  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who,  |! 

despite  the  most  careful  cooking,  find  starchy  foods  hard  to  digest.  We  I; 

refer  to  2)re-digestion  by  the  aid  of  malt  flour,  and  ask  attention  to 
the  paragraph  on  Malted  Cereals  in  the  jn-esent  chapter.  The  value 
of  malt  as  a digestive  agent  is  a well-established  fact,  further  increased  by  ; 
its  iuijjarting  no  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  dish,  while  its  low  jirice  is 
another  recommendation  : at  the  time  of  Avritiiig  malt  flour  costs  but 
fourpence  per  jjound.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  mention  is  made  of 
malted  foods  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cookery  books,  therefore  these  hints 
may  be  the  more  iiseful.  The  subject  is  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Bridger  and  Professor  Mattieu  Williams ; but  the  hints 
in  this  work  are  given  as  the  result  of  personal  experiments,  and  if 
space  permitted,  the  dishes  named  might  be  largely  augmented. 

Before  quitting  cereals  we  would  point  out  the  need  of  careful  storage 
to  protect  them  from  du.st,  damp,  and  insects;  thorough  washing  is  of 
equal  importance,  and  soaking  of  the  hardest  sorts  is  very  advisable. 

Concerning  Italian  Pastes,  but  little  need  be  said.  A visit  to  anv 
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good  shop  in  Loudon,  kept  by  Italians,  and  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  their  country,  is  a revelation  in  the  variety  of  pastes  exposed  to 
view,  which  are  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  shapes  are  very 
pretty ; one  sort  is  not  unlike  the  little  paper  cutlet  frills  ; another,  called 
celery  macaroni,”  is  in  short  lengths,  ridged,  and  as  thick  as  a celery  stalk ; 
and  there  are  hosts  of  others.  One  rule  applies  to  all : they  must  not  be 
soaked,  but  when  they  are  added  to  any  clear  liquid,  soup  for  instance,  they 
should  be  parboiled  to  free  them  from  any  adhering  flour ; that  would 
cloud  the  preparation.  All  are  made  from  a hard,  nourishing  variety 
of  wheat,  though  the  colour  varies.  The  brown  kinds,  though  less  Inviting 
in  appearance,  are  considered  most  nutritious ; the  yellowest  are  tinted  by 
means  of  saffron,  by  way  of  pleasing  the  palate  through  the  eye. 

The  mode  of  preparing  macaroni  as  directed  under  that  heading  will 
serve  as  a guide  for  all  the  pastes.  With  ordinary  care,  no  one  need  fail  to 
concoct  any  number  of  dishes,  both  savoury  and  sweet ; but  first  principles 
must  be  understood  and  carried  out,  otherwise  the  pasty  messes  associated 
with  these  foods  by  those  who  have  never  tasted  them  in  their  proper  con- 
dition, will  continue  to  be  served  up,  and  perhaps  nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  create  aversion.  But  those  who  are  willing'  to  take  the  necessary  pains, 
and  to  whom  Italian  paste  is  an  untried  food,  would  do  well  to  try  it ; it  is 
one  of  the  few  articles  of  diet  that  gain  weight  in  the  cooking  ; and  when 
its  price  and  nutriment  are  judged  by  the  meat  standard,  recommendation 
on  the  ground  of  economy  is  fully  justified. 

For  adding  to  clear  soups,  the  small  shapes  of  paste  in  the  form 
of  letters,  stars,  and  various  fancy  devices,  are  much  used  ; and  those  who 
care  to  give  the  time  may  make  their  own  by  following  the  recipe 
for  Home-made  Macaroni  on  page  545. 


Airrowrooli, — In  this  substance 
starch  exists  in  a state  of  almost  abso- 
lute purity.  It  is  made  from  the  root 
stock  of  Maranta  arundinacea,  a native 
of  the  West  Indies.  It  contains  but 
the  merest  traces  of  nutriment  in  the 
form  of  flesh-formers  and  mineral 
matter : and  no  matter  what  may  be 
paid  for  it,  its  value  as  a food  remains 
the  same.  Airowroot,  has,  however, 
this  to  recommend  it  : it  can  in  some 
cases  of  sickness  be  borne  by  the 
stomach  when  nothing  else  can ; and 
one  writer  says  that  although  in  itself 
it  is  of  little  value,  it  appears  to  pave 
the  way  for  more  nutritious  diet  later 
on.  For  every -da uses  in  the  kitchen, 
corn-flour  can  be  substituted  for  arrow- 
root.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  potato  starch. 
The  price  of  arrowroot  varies  from 
abont  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pound.  St, 


Vincent  is  the  lowest ; Natal  comes 
next ; and  Bermuda  arrowroot  is  the 
highest  priced. 

For  recipes  see  Index. 

Barley. — There  are  few  more  use- 
ful cereals  than  this ; for  while  less 
nutritious  than  wheat  and  some  others, 
it  is  so  soothing  and  digestible  as  to  be 
particularly  suited  to  invalids.  Pot 
barley  and  pearl  barley  are  the  same 
thing,  the  rounded  form  of  the  latter 
being  due  to  the  process  of  milling, 
which  frees  it  from  the  fibrous  coats  of 
the  grain.  Barley  fiour,  or  “patent 
barley,”  is  pearl  barley  finely  ground. 
It  may  be  bought  loose  for  a few  pence 
per  pound ; in  packet  form  it  is  dearer, 
but,  being  beautifully  fine,  is  soon 
cooked.  This  is  the  kind  generally 
used  for  infants  and  invalids.  {See  the 
chapter  on  Food  fob  Invalids  and 
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Infants.)  In  the  preparation  of  whole 
barley,  both  pot  and  pearl,  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  washing  is  necessary. 
It  is  very  dirty,  and  the  water  may  be 
changed  many  times  and  yet  come 
away  dirty.  The  best  plan  is  to  scald 
it,  after  repeated  washings ; or  to 
blanch  it,  by  putting  it  on  in  cold 
water  and  bringing  it  to  the  boil ; 
after  another  rinse  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Barley  wants  long,  slow  cooking,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  burning. 
MaTiy  of  the  rough  grains — hominy, 
for  instance — are  much  improved  by 
mi.ving  with  barley.  It  also  blends 
well  with  all  sorts  of  pii/sc.  Cost,  2d. 
to  3d.  per  pound. 

Barley  Porridge.— Barley  that 
has  been  cooked  for  the  purpose  of 
making  barle}’- water  answers  very  well 
for  this.  But  as  much  of  the  barley 
as  may  be  required  in  a siiucepan,  and 
just  cover  it  with  cold  milk.  8tir  to 
the  boil,  and  cook  for  a few  minutes  , 
then  serve  with  any  of  the  usual 
adjuncts  {«ee  page  .556).  Made  thus, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
thickened  with  a teaspoonful  or  so  of 
lentil  or  pea  Hour  to  each  half  pint,  a 
very  good  savour}'  porridge  is  obtained. 

Another  wai/. — This  is  more  nutri- 
tious. The  above  is  given  tor  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  to  study 
strict  economy.  Cook  the  bailej'  in 
water  as  below,  using  a quart  to  four 
ounces,  and  serve  with  hot  new  milk 
and  sugar.  By  the  addition  of  a little 
cream,  a very  nourishing  and  delicious 
dish  is  obtained.  Another  way  is  to 
use  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  water, 
and  add  milk  to  make  up  the  quantity 
when  the  barley  is  three  parts  cooked. 
If  a jar  is  not  at  hand,  a double  pan 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  By 
setting  the  jar  in  a vessel  containing 
water,  less  frequent  stimng  is  needed, 
and  it  will  cook  as  well  on  the  top  of  a 
range  as  in  the  oven.  For  Barley 
Flour  Porridge,  see  Lentil  Flour 
Porridge  ; see  also  Rice  and  Barley 
Porridge. 

Barley,  Savoury  Stew  of, 

{See  Barley.) — Prepare  the  grain  as 


directed,  and  put  it  in  a stone  jar,  with 
any  weak  stock,  vegetarian  or  meat, 
according  to  requirements,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a quart  to  a quaiter  of  a 
pound  of  barley.  Add  an  ounce  of 
dripping  or  other,  fat,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a bunch  of  herbs ; stir  and 
cov'cr,  set  the  jar  in  a slow  oven,  and 
cook  for  about  three  hours.  Any  of 
the  vegetables  generally  added  to  soups 
may  be  put  in,  either  separately  or 
rni.xed,  and  in  any  desired  proportion  ; 
but  as  the  whole  should  be  thick  when 
done,  sujiposing  the  vegetables  are  of 
a very  watery  kind,  allowance  must 
be  made  by  reducing  the  liquid  at 
starting.  A dish  that  can  be  especially 
recommended  is  made  by  adding  a 
grated  carrot,  a medium-sized  onion, 
fried,  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped  I 

celery  to  each  quarter  pound  of  barley,  | 

an  hour  after  it  has  begun  to  simmer.  ; 

At  the  end  of  the  time  any  other  I 

flavouring  to  develop  the  savour  of  the  I 
dish  may  be  added  at  discretion — as  ' 
flavoured  vinegar,  a hint  of  garlic,  or 
a morsel  of  curry.  Any  scraps  of  meat  S 

may  be  put  in,  and  the  dish  will  be  p 

found  a good  substitute  for  meat  for  fi 

children’s  dinner.  1 

Buckwh.eat. — This  is  extensively  f 
grown  in  temperate  countries,  and  is  V 
easy  of  cultivation.  In  England  it  » 
appears  to  be  best  known  in  connection  * 
with  the  feeding  of  game  and  poultry ; #. 

but  it  is  a favourite  food  in  America  V 
in  the  form  of  bread  and  cakes  (for  | 
which  see  recipes  in  that  chapter).  In  « 
the  husk  of  buckwheat  there  is  much  j 
indigestiblematterin  the  form  of  fibrous  I 
material ; but  in  the  seed  which  is 
made  into  flour  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  nutriment.  The  cost  of  this 
flour  is  about  the  same  as  the  fine 
kinds  of  wheaten  flour.  It  is  to  be 
had  of  dealers  in  American  produce 
and  at  most  vegetarian  stores. 

Cassava. — Native  cassava  is  pre- 
pared from  the  plant  from  which  we 
get  tapioca.  Those  who  like  novelties 
in  food  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that 
cassava  cakes,  which  are  pronounced  ! 
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a real  delicacy,  are  now  to  be  had  in 
this  country.  They  are  in  original  tins 
of  something  over  a hundred,  and  are 
eaten  for  tea  or  with  cheese.  They 
are  obtainable  through  dealers  in 
Italian  produce. 

Cereals,  French.— French 
Cereals.) 

Cereals,  Malted.— (&«  Malted 
Cereals.) 

Cereals,  Steam-cooked.— (&e 

Steam-cooked  Cereals.) 

Com-flour.  — Corn-starch  is  an- 
other name  given  to  this,  especiall)’' 
in  works  on  American  cookery.  It  is 
also  sold  under  various  fancy  titles — • 
as  Maizena,  Oswego,  &c.  There  may 
be  slight  differences  in  the  various 
preparations ; but  they  can  only  be 
regarded  as  starch  rather  than  flour, 
and  the  feeding  value  is  the  same  in 
all.  Com-flour  is,  however,  generally 
amalgamated  with  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
&c.,  in  the  form  of  cakes,  creams,  &c. ; 
the  nutriment  is  thus  increased,  and 
for  what  we  may  call  delicate  cookery, 
corn-flour  is  very  useful.  The  remarks 
made  under  Arrowroot,  as  well  as  in 
that  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
food  for  invalids,  apply  with  equal 
force  here.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
pound.  Directions  for  use  are  to  be 
found  on  all  packets  of  corn-flour. 
[See  Index  for  recipes.) 

French  Cereals. — This  is  a 
general  rather  than  a special  term,  by 
which  we  distinguish  certain  prepara- 
tions of  French  manufacture  that  are 
well  known  and  largely  used  in  this 
country — ^so  largely  used,  in  fact,  that 
they  would  be  gi-eatly  missed  by  all 
who  are  at  all  experienced  inveflned 
cookery.  Their  chief  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  sorts  are  their  good 
quality  to  start  with,  the  short  time  in 
which  they  may  be  cooked,  and  their 
digestibility.  IBut  owing  to  their  cost, 
they  are  only  likely  to  be  utilised  for 
better-class  dishes  or  for  invalids. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best-known  is  the 
crushed  tapioca  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  former  recipes ; this  is 


called  either  Tapioca  Groult,  Crecy,  or 
Exotique.  Of  sago  there  are  Sagou 
Groult,  Mignonette,  and  others.  Either 
of  these  will  cook  in  about  twenty 
minutes  if  stirred  into  boiling  soup  or 
milk.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all — 
the  stirring  must  be  continued  from 
beginning  to  end,  or  the  grain  forms 
into  lumps.  Semouh  d'ltalie  is  fine 
semolina,  and  Creme  de  Biz  is  the  finest 
rice  flour.  Creme  d'Orge  is  a prepara- 
tion of  barley,  and  Orge  d'Allcmagne  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  German 
barley.  Besides  these,  there  are  potato 
flour  and  chestnut  flour,  called  respec- 
tively Fecule  de  Pomme  de  Terre  and 
Farine  de  Chdtaignes,  both  of  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  cakes  and 
biscuits,  as  well  as  for  puddings  and 
souffles,  and  other  dishes  where  light- 
ness and  delicacy  are  of  importance. 
Recipes  for  these  will  be  found  on 
reference  to  the  Index. 

Frumenty  or  Furmenty.— 

[See  Wheat.) 

Home-made  Macaroni  and 
other  Italian  Pastes.  — The 

materials  required  are  fine  flour,  eggs, 
water,  and  salt.  The  method  is  as 
follows  ; — Put  the  flour  on  a board,  see 
that  it  is  quite  dry  and  properly  sifted, 
and  use  only  the  best  Vienna.  To 
each  pound  of  flour  add  four  eggs, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  some 
water  (about  four  tablespoonfuls) ; 
whether  this  is  better  warm  or  cold 
is  a disputed  point ; some  cooks 
declare  that  it  must  be  lukewarm, 
and  others  say  that  only  an  icy  coldness 
will  yield  good  results.  Some,  again, 
say  that  no  water  is  wanted,  and  use 
eggs  only  ; but  the  water  does  facilitate 
the  rolling  ; the  paste  is  richer  if  onl)'- 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  be  put  in,  but 
unless  the  whites  can  be  used  up  in 
some  other  dish,  the  whole  eggs  can  be 
put  in.  In  any  case,  the  paste  must 
be  stiff,  the  board  must  be  thoroughly 
floured,  and  the  paste  cannot  be  too 
thinly  rolled.  In  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients a spoon  should  be  used  at  first, 
then,  as  it  gets  thick,  the  fingers  must 
be  employed  ; should  it  prove  too  stiff 
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to  roll,  a few  drops  more  water  must 
be  put  in  ; and  if  too  soft,  more  flour 
from  the  dredfjer.  Flour  varies  so, 
that  the  exaet  amount  eannot  he  stated  ; 
hut  the  paste  will  he  all  the  nieer  if 
the  rif'ht  quantity  lx;  put  in  at  fir.st. 
After  the  paste  is  rolled  into  sheets, 
spread  them  on  a elean  cloth  to  dry  for 
half  an  hour  or  more  ; the  best  way  is 
to  divide  it  into  three  or  four  parts, 
then  while  the  first  is  drying,  the 
second  is  being  rolled,  and  so  time 
is  siived.  When  the  sheets  are  dry 
enough,  put  them  hack  on  the  hoard 
for  cutting  up  into  the  required  shapes. 
\i\)T  )iiiicaroiii  (by  which  wc  refer  only  to 
the  kind  called  tape  or  ribbon — not  pipe, 
i.e.  that  with  a hole  through  it),  lay  the 
sheets  on  one  another  and  cut  into 
long  shreds  half  an  inch  or  so  in 
width. 

¥or  fatici/  shapes  for  adding  to  soups, 
use  any  small  star  or  other  pretty 
cutters  that  may  he  handy. 

To  make  nouilles  paste,  nit  the  paste 
into  strips  of  a few  inches  long,  and 
almost  as  thin  as  vermicelli ; it  assists 
the  cutting  to  use  a ruler,  such  as  is 
used  for  ruling  lines  on  paper.  Besides 
the  above  thread-like  variety,  nouilles 
are  cut  like  runner  beans,  or  shaped 
like  birds’  eggs.  The  paste  is  also  cut 
into  rounds  in  Germany,  filled  with  a 
mince  of  ham  and  herbs,  and  rolled  up 
like  a tiny  pudding,  then  cooked  in 
broth.  These  are  called  filled  nudelns, 
the  German  name  for  the  paste. 

Raviolis  are  made  by  cutting  the 
paste  in  rounds  with  a plain  or  crimped 
cutter,  and  filling  with  rich  forcemeat, 
making  them  puff-shaped  ; or  the  little 
ball  of  forcemeat  is  laid  on  one  round 
of  paste,  and  a second  round  is  pressed 
over  it.  In  this  way  many  dainty 
little  dishes  are  obtained. 

The  paste  will  keep  in  tin  canisters 
if  it  is  thoroughly  dried  after  cutting  ; 
but  it  is  intended  mainly  for  immediate 
use.  It  cooks  quicker  than  the  bought 
varieties.  A last  hint : do  not  try  to 
roll  the  paste  with  a pin  that  bulges 
in  the  middle;,  it  must  be  quite  straight. 
A marble  slab  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  a board. 


Hominy. — This  is  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  vegetarian,  and  is  a very 
valuable  article  of  diet ; it  is  not  too 
much  to  s:iy  of  it  that  almost  every 
person  might  eat  it  occasionally  with 
advantage  : for  growing  children  it  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  infants. 
In  the  United  States  hosts  of  the  class 
known  as  brain  workers,  of  both  sexes, 
indulge  freely  in  hominy  at  their  mid- 
day meal.  It  can  be  served  with  equal 
success  as  a sweet  or  savoury,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  extreme  cheapness.  But 
hominy  has  one  drawback  ; it  cannot 
be  got  ready  in  a hurry;  to  be  worth 
eating,  that  is.  In  scores  of  recipes 
one  may  meet  with  some  such  direction 
as  “ boil  for  ten  minutes;”  some  go 
further  .and  advise  twenty  ; we  know 
one  American  writer  who  asserts  that 
the  propounders  of  such  recipes  have 
nev(u-  tasted  hominy.  It  may  bo  unfair 
to  take  this  for  granted ; but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  few  persons,  after 
tasting  hominy  after  a couple  of  hours’ 
cooking,  would  ever  again  be  satisfied 
with  the  orthodox  twenty  minutes. 
This  necessitates  a double  pan  for  such 
dishes  as  are  prepared  over  the  fire,  or 
much  stirring  is  involved;  but  in  most 
cases,  even  for  porridge,  the  cooking 
may  be  done  in  a jar  in  the  oven,  or 
the  jar  may  be  set  in  a tin  of  water  on 
a cool  comer  of  the  range  ; some  people 
leave  the  jar  in  the  oven  all  night, 
and  wisely.  Perhaps  no  grain  derives 
more  benefit  from  the  soaking  process 
than  hominy ; it  softens  it  as  no  amount 
of  cooking,  minus  soaking,  will ; but 
it  is  well  to  state  that  there  is  always 
a trace  of  roughness  about  hominy, 
however  long  it  may  be  cooked,  and 
to  some  this  is  an  objection  : it  can 
be  considerably  reduced,  however,  by 
adding  a small  amount  of  any  cereal  of 
the  smooth  kind,  either  whole  or  ground 
— sago  and  barley  being  amongst  the 
most  useful.  Hominy  comes  over  to 
this  country  in  linen  bags,  so  is  cleaner 
than  many  cereals ; but  some  washing 
is  advisable.  It  is  sold  at  about  9d. 
per  bag  of  five  pounds.  “ Steam- 
cooked  ” Hominy  takes  but  a short 
time  to  cook,  but  it  is  not  obtainable 
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everywhere.  It  is  sold  in  bags  as 
above,  but  costs  more. 

Hominy,  as  a Vegetable.— 

Wash  and  place  the  hominy  in  a 
greased  jar,  with  a quart  of  water  or 
weak  stock  to  each  quarter  pound ; 
soak  it  all  night  if  possible.  Season  to 
taste,  add  an  onion  if  liked,  cover  and 
cook  for  at  least  two  hours,  better  still 
for  three  ; it  should  be  quite  thick,  but 
must  not  burn,  and  a little  more  liquid 
may  be  wanted.  A thickening  of 
barley,  pea,  or  lentil  hour  may  be  put 
in,  or  it  can  be  eaten  as  it  is  with  all 
sorts  .of  meat ; and,  almost  needless  to 
add,  should  the  meat  be  a roast  or  stew, 
the  gravy  improves  the  hominy. 

This  may  be  conc  erted  into  a very 
tasty  dish.  (See  Bakley,  Savouky 
Stew  of.)  Cost,  a few  pence  only  for 
a good-sized  dish. 

Hominy,  Pried.  — Any  spare 
hominy,  prepared  as  above,  should  be 
poured  out  to  cool  on  a flat  dish,  and 
cut  into  squares  or  fingers  when  cold ; 
flour  well,  and  fry  brown ; the  dish  is 
improved  by  flavouring  the  hominy 
with  sage  and  garnishing  with  little 
piles  of  fried  onions.  This  is  a tasty 
breakfast  snack,  alone  or  with  meat, 
bacon,  &c.  (&#also  Hominy  Fritters 
in  a later  chapter.) 

Hominy  Eromeskies.  — Re- 
quired ; hominy,  bacon,  batter,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost  varies  with  the  adj  uncts. 

Take  hominy  as  above,  when  cool,  but 
soft  enough  to  form  into  shape ; allow 
half  a tablespoonful  for  each ; have  a 
sufficient  number  of  slices  of  cooked 
bacon,  cut  thinly,  lay  the  hominy  at 
one  end,  and  roll  up  like  a little 
sausage ; flour  them,  and  coat  with 
thick  Frying  Batter.  Drop  them 
a few  at  a time  into  hot  fat,  and 
take  them  up  with  a slice  as  soon  as 
a pale  brown.  These  may  be  varied 
by  adding  minced  kidney,  hard-boiled 
eggs,  scraps  of  cooked  forcemeat  from 
cold  meat,  a morsel  of  fish,  or  some 
grated  cheese  to  the  hominy  ; they  may 
be  served  plain,  or  with  a suitable 
sauce  or  gravy. 


Hominy  Porridge.  {See  the 
remarks  under  Porridge  and  the  re- 
cipes for  Oatmeal  Porridge.) — Allow 
about  a quart  of  water  or  other  liquid 
to  a fourth  or  fifth  the  measure  of 
hominy,  and  cook  in  either  of  the 
ways  given  under  the  above  heading. 
A mixture  of  rice  and  hominy  makes  a 
very  good  porridge  ; a still  smoother 
one  is  to  be  had  from  sago  and  hominy. 
The  dish  is  nicer  when  the  hominy  is 
soaked  well  beforehand. 

Hominy,  to  serve  as  a Sweet. 

— Required  : hominy,  milk,  sugar,  and 
spice,  with  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
from  6d.  upwards. 

Bake  in  a jar,  or  cook  in  a double 
saucepan,  four  ounces  of  hominy  and  a 
quart  of  good  milk,  with  a pinch  of  salt 
and  any  spice  to  flavour.  It  will  take 
quite  three  hours  if  the  dish  is  to  be 
served  in  perfection ; it  should  be  of  por- 
ridge-like  consistence.  If  for  a hot  dish, 
add  a little  white  sugar,  and  turn  on  to 
a dish,  and  send  sweet  sauce,  or  stewed 
fruit,  or  jam  to  table.  This  is  a famous 
dish  for  the  nursery  dinner.  If  for  serv- 
ing cold,  mixa  raw  egg  with  thehominy, 
then  pour  it  in  a mould,  and  turn  out 
when  cold  ; or  spread  it  in  a shallow 
tin,  and  serve  in  squares.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  varying  the  modes  of 
serving  even  such  simple  di.shes  as  these 
by  way  of  making  them  more  appetising. 

Italian  Raviolis. — Required : a 
forcemeat,  stock,  gravjq  cheese,  butter, 
and  nouilles  paste  as  below.  Cost,  from 
Id.  to  2d.  each. 

Take  some  nouilles  paste  (see  page  546); 
roll  it  out,  and  cut  in  rounds  two  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a crimped  cutter. 
Make  a forcemeat  by  mixing  four  ounces 
of  roasted  game  or  poultry,  finely 
minced,with  the  herbs  and  other  season- 
ings given  in  the  recipe  for  Nouilles 
WITH  Ham  (second  mode).  The  propor- 
tions may  be  regulated  by  taste ; then 
add  some  grated  smoked  ham ; the  result 
should  be  a very  savoury  mixture.  Lay 
tiny  balls  of  this  on  each  round,  moisten 
the  edges,  fold  over,  and  pinch  together ; 
leave  them  for  an  hour  on  a sieve  to 
dry ; then  simmer  them  in  boiling 
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stock  \mtil  done ; drain  and  lay  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  and 
put  bits  of  butter  on  them  ; put  them 
in  a brisk  oven  for  about  ten  minutes 
(but  thej'  must  be  watched) ; then  serve 
with  good  gravy. 

Another  iray. — Use  the  meat  as  above, 
but  the  ham  is  better  unsmokcd ; omit 
the  herbs,  and  use  some  chopped  fried 
mu.shrooms;  cook  as  directed,  and  serve 
with  gravy  or  It,\lienn'e  Sauce. 

There  are  a number  of  preparations 
in  the  shape  of  minces  and  forcemeats 
in  this  work  that  could  be  used  precisely 
as  here  indicated,  and  which  would 
result  in  very  savoury  and,  to  most 
people,  novel  dishes. 

Kedg'eree. — This  is  an  Indian 
dish  of  cooked  lish,  rice,  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  with  various  seasonings ; 
it  is  common!)'  served  for  breakfast, 
tor  which  it  is  well  adapted,  being 
easily  and  quickly  prepared.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  these  dishes,  as  all  sorts  of 
fi.sh  are  suihible,  and  tlie  proportions  of 
fish  and  rice  are  a matter  of  taste  or 
convenience.  The  recipes  that  follow 
will  serve  as  a guide  to  all  the  sorts. 
Fora  plain  dish,  put  an  ounce  of  butter 
in  a stewpan  ; when  melted,  add  four 
ounces  of  rice  that  has  been  boiled  and 
dried  as  if  for  curry  (any  left  over 
from  a curry  is  thus  used  up  in  a very 
nice  form) , stir  for  a minute,  then  put 
in  from  five  to  six  ounces  of  cooked 
fish,  either  flaked  or  in  dice  ; add  salt 
and  pepper,  with  a dash  of  nutmeg  or 
cayenne  ; then  stir  in  a couple  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  dice.  When  quite  hot, 
dish  in  a pile.  The  dish  looks  nicer  if 
the  whites  of  eggs  only  are  put  in,  and 
the  yolks  sieved  and  sprinkled  over  the 
top.  If  the  fish  used  is  very  dry,  rather 
more  butter  is  wanted,  or,  for  economy, 
milk  will  do.  IMustard  or  chopped 
chillies,  or  any  hot  pickles,  cut  up, 
are  quite  suitable  as  seasonings.  For 
a better  kedgeree,  use  half  a pound  of 
fish  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice. 

Note. — Tinned  s<almon,  sardines,  or 
lobster  make  a good  kedgeree ; and 
mackerel,  eels,  and  other  sorts  of  oily 


fish,  cooked  in  a piquant  way,  are 
excellent  thus  treated. 

Kedgeree,  Rich.  — Required  ; 
four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  any  white  fish,  with  half  a gill 
of  any  rich  sauce  that  may  be  left  over, 
or  a little  can  be  made  ; or  cream  with 
the  yolk  of  a raw  egg  may  be  used, 
and  is  by  some  liked  the  better  ; three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  a few  shrimps. 
Cost,  about  9d.,  but  varies  with  the  fish 
and  sauce. 

If  cream  is  usiid,  add  an  ounce  of 
butter  only  ; but  if  sauce,  double  it ; 
mix  as  above  directed,  pile  up,  and 
garnish  with  the  sieved  yolk  of  one 
of  the  eggs  on  the  top,  and  put  the 
shrimps  round  the  base  ; they  are  to  be 
heated  first  in  a little  fish  stock.  If 
a red  fish  (as  Siilmon)  is  preferred  for 
this,  garnish  with  small  dice  of  white 
fish,  first  filleted,  and  cooked  in  any 
approved  fashion.  Whole  chillies,  both 
red  and  green,  may  be  strewn  over 
instead  of  the  egg-yolk. 

macaroni.  — This  is  the  best 
known  and  most  largely  used  of  the 
Italian  pastes,  and  in  the  country 
where  it  is  made  in  perfection,  is  eaten 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  almost 
e^'ery  variety  of  animal  or  vegetable 
food.  So  far  as  flavour  goes,  macaroni 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a neutral 
substance ; in  a perfectly  plain  state  it 
is  insipid,  and  those  who  taste  it  thus 
for  the  first  time,  are  not  likely  to 
regard  it  with  favour  ; butonaccoimt 
of  this,  it  may  form  the  basis  of  any 
number  of  dishes,  both  sweet  and 
savoury.  The  wheaten  flour  from 
which  macaroni  is  made  is  very  rich 
in  gluten  ; to  this  it  owes  its  nourish- 
ing properties ; therefore  it  must  not 
be  classed,  so  far  as  its  nutriment  is 
concerned,  with  rice  and  other  cereals 
that  are  mainly  composed  of  starch  : 
on  the  contrary,  a dish  of  nicely  pre- 
pared macaroni  can  be  served  as  a 
substitute  for  meat.  In  cooking  it  a 
few  points  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to 
ensure  success ; for  simple  as  is  the 
right  way,  few  things  are  more  often 
spoilt  in  the  cooking.  Do  not  soak  it ; 
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many  do,  on  toe  ground  that  it  absorbs 
moisture,  and  is  therefore  m<jre  eco- 
nomical. This  is  true,  but  if  soaked 
it  is  liable  to  become  “ pappy,”  and  if 
left  to  boil  a minute  too  long  may  fall 
to  pieces.  The  thing  is  to  boil  it  until 
quite  tender,  without  losing  its  shape. 
Then  the  water,  or  stock,  should  be 
fast  boiling  when  it  is  put  in,  and  this 
is  best  done  graduall}',  that  the  liquid 
may  not  cease  boiling.  Crowding  is  a 
very  common,  stumbling  block : the 
best  cook  in  the  world  could  not  boil 
macaroni  properly  in  a little  pan,  with 
a small  quantity  of  water — barely 
enough  to  cover  it,  as  some  people  use. 
A couple  of  quarts  of  water  is  none  too 
much  for  half  a pint  of  macaroni  ; this 
is  less  than  many  advise  ; ten  or  twelve 
times  the  measure  of  water  is  laid 
down  by  one  high  authority.  This  is, 
of  course,  for  the  preliminary  boiling ; 
the  final  treatment  is  described  in  our 
recipes.  Again,  it  is  no  use  to  lay 
down  any  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the 
time  macaroni  will  take  to  cook.  This 
varies  according  to  the  quality,  kind 
and  age.  Naples,  or  pipe  macaroni, 
generally  cooks  in  less  time  than  Genoa, 
or  curled  macaroni,  although  the  first- 
named  is  the  thicker.  From  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes  may  be  set  down 
as  the  approximate  time  for  pipe  ; and 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  for 
curled  macaroni ; but  it  is  best  to  test 
a portion  when  purchased.  There  is 
generally  a slight  saving  by  buying  a 
box  of  four  or  seven  pounds,  which  is 
none  too  much  for  a family.  A well- 
known  writer  on  the  cuisine  suggests 
that  those  who  wish  to  taste  macaroni 
in  perfection  should  pay  a visit  to 
a good  Italian  restaurant  in  London  ; 
at  many  vegetarian  restaurants  it  is 
also  served  in  a host  of  appetising 
forms.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  says 
that  most  peop^  can  digest  macaroni 
more  easily  and  rapidly  than  meat, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  an  admirable 
substitute  for  flesh,  for  mid-day  meals, 
for  those  whose  employment  demands 
attention  during  a long  afternoon. 

Macaroni  costs  from  4d.  to  8d.  per 
pound  on  an  average.  (See  also 


Italian  Paste,  Sparghetti,  and 
Vermicelli.) 

Besides  the  following  recipes,  others 
will  be  found  in  various  chapters. 
(See  also  Digestible  Cheese  Dishes.) 

IVEacaroni  in  Batter.  — Re- 
quired ; macaroni,  oil,  seasoning,  brown 
flour,  eggs,  an  onion,  cheese,  herbs, 
&c. , as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

There  are  endless  ways  of  preparing 
this,  and  any  of  the  .batters  given  in  a 
later  chapter  might  be  used : but 
the  following  is  so  popular  at  the 
•restaurant  where  it  is  served  that  we 
give  it  in  its  entirety.  Break  up 
six  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni  into  short 
pieces  ; drop  it  into  fast-boiling  water, 
with  a little  salt,  a tablespoonful  of 
olive  oil,  a sliced  onion,  and  a little 
pepper.  When  done  drain  it,  and  make 
a batter  with  half  a pound  of  brown 
flour,  a pint  of  the  water  from  the 
macaroni  (when  cool),  two  eggs,  and  the 
onion,  chopped  small.  Rub  the  inside 
of  a deep  pie  dish  with  oil,  laj’  in  the 
macaroni,  and  season  with  mixed  herbs 
and  cayenne,  just  a hint  of  the  latter  ; 
nutmeg  can  be  added  if  liked.  The 
batter  should  then  be  poured  over,  and 
the  dish  set  in  a quick  oven.  It  will 
take  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
become  nicely  browned.  Make  a pint 
of  plain  white  sauce,  flavour  it  with 
grated  cheese,  and  serve  separatel}^ 

Another  way. — Bake  the  above  in  a 
shallow  baking  tin,  and  cut  it  in 
squares  when  done  ; many  will  prefer 
this,  because  there  is  more  of  the 
brown . 

Macaroni  Borders.— These  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  high-class 
savouries,  therefore  the  ornamental 
ones  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 
Garnishes.  A plainer  sort  of  border, 
that  is  for  which  no  mould  is  used,  may 
be  had  by  parboiling  the  macaroni  as 
directed  for  Brown  Macaroni,  and 
cutting  it  up  into  half-inch  lengths 
before  the  stock  is  added ; it  is  a good 
plan  to  brush  it  over  with  thin  glaze 
after  putting  it  on  the  dish,  to  form 
the  border,  as  this  not  only  improves 
^ its  appearance,  but  also  holds  it 
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toj^ethev.  Any  of  the  fancy-shaped 
macaroni,  such  a.  “celery  cut,”  and 
also  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
same  paste,  shaped  as  described  under 
Home-made  Macaroni,  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Macaroni,  Brown.— This  pre- 
paration of  macaroni  may  ho  very 
plain  or  rich  as  required.  To  servo 
with  a joint  or  family  stew,  take  as 
much  macaroni  as  is  wanted,  parboil  it 
in  water,  then  drain  it  and  pour  over 
it  as  much  boiling  stock  as  will  cover 
it.  Nos.  1 or  2 answer  for  this.  Ijot 
the  macaroni  cook  gently  until  it  is 
fully  swollen  but  not  broken;  the  stock 
is  to  be  ab.sorbed.  Then  serve  as  it 
is  in  a vegetable  dish,  or  sprinkle  the 
surface  with  raspings. 

For  abetter  dish,  suitable  for  serving 
with  braised  beef  or  a dish  of  fillets, 
or  a steak,  proceed  as  above,  but  use 
stock  No.  4.  For  serving  with  game, 
stock  No.  0 is  better,  though  No.  4 
will  do. 

For  very  superior  dishes,  give  the 
macaroni  only  a few  minutes’  cooking 
in  the  water,  and  drain  it  very 
thoroughly  ; it  is  better  to  let  it  cool 
before  putting  the  stock  to  it ; No.  1 6 
or  17  should  be  used,  or  if  a plainer 
one  has  to  be  substituted,  make  up  the 
richness  by  the  addition  of  glaze  and 
extract  of  meat. 

Mact'ironi  cooked  as  described  will 
furnish  a most  welcome  change  for 
serving  with  animal  food  in  the  place 
of  vegetables,  or  with  a suitable  garnish 
as  a separate  course.  A reference 
to  the  chapters  on  Vegetables,  both 
plain  and  “dressed,”  will  also  show  that 
by  judicious  combination  many'  tasty 
dishes  of  macaroni  and  vegetables 
are  possible.  We  use  the  term  ju- 
dicious, mainly  with  regard  to  harmony 
of  flavour.  Such  dishes  as  celery  or 
onions  braised  in  brown  stock,  fried 
or  braised  mushrooms,  or  purees  into 
which  brown  gravy  or  sauce  had 
entered,  would  be  very  satisfactory : 
relief  from  an  all-prevailing  brownness 
could  be  given  by  some  bright  garnish, 
as  tomatoes,  eggs,  spinach  balls,  and 


other  adjuncts.  So  much  attention  is 
now  given  to  dishes  that  will  replace 
the  joint,  and  to  the  dainty  service  of 
vegetables,  that  those  who  may  make 
trial  of  any  such  combinations  as 
are  here  suggested  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
following  the  tide  of  fashion,  as  well  as 
furnishing  their  tables  with  digestible 
and  delicious  dishes. 

Note. — Any  gravy  from  a joint  may 
be  advantageously  added  to  the  maca- 
roni. By  the  same  rule,  a small 
quantity  of  good  game  stock,  or  furnet 
of  game,  is  an  acceptable  adjunct.  In 
the  latter  case,  any  fruit  jelly,  or  a 
glass  of  wine — in  fact,  any  of  the  usual 
game  seasonings — are  quite  admissible, 
and  a gi-eat  improvement. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. — This 
is  a plain  recipe,  and  these  proportions 
are  for  a good-sized  dish.  Required  : 
a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  twelve 
ounces  of  macaroni,  eight  ounces  of 
cheese,  three  ounces  of  butter  or  very 
nicely  clarified  fat,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  fine  flour,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  a 
hint  of  nutmeg,  and  a teaspoonful  or 
more  of  made  mustard.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  water ; pipe 
macaroni  answers  : it  should  be  cut  up 
when  done  into  convenient  pieces,  or 
may  be  broken  up  at  starting.  Make 
a sauce  by  boiling  the  flour,  milk,  and 
butter  together.  Stir  in  the  grated 
cheese,  and  let  it  dissolve ; then  add 
the  macaroni.  Season,  and  when  well 
mixed  pour  into  a deep  b.aking  dish, 
or  a cake  tin,  sprinkle  with  a little 
more  cheese  and  brown  it  up  before 
the  fire  or  in  the  oven.  If  a tin,  pin 
a clean  napkin  round,  and  serve 
at  once. 

If  a cheese  too  soft  to  grate  be  used 
for  this,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
little  of  the  milk  before  mixing  it 
in  the  sauce : but  by  following  the 
above  recipe,  cheese  which  is  too  hard 
for  table  may  be  used.  It  is  more 
digestible  without  the  top  layer  of 
grated  cheese,  and  raspings  can  take 
its  place.  For  a more  nourishing  dish. 
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as  used  by  vegetarians,  use  whole- 
meal for  the  sauce.  We  have  also 
tasted  it  made  with  barley-flour  and 
fine  oatmeal ; such  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  method  are  entirely  a matter 
of  taste. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese, 
Richer. — Required  ; cheese,  stock, 
milk,  flour,  hutter,  macaroni,  garnish 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
7d. 

This  is  a very  good,  though  not  ex- 
pensive dish.  Make  a sauce  hy  boiling 
together  half  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce 
each  of  flour  and  hutter,  a gill  of  plain 
white  stock,  seasoning  as  above,  and 
adding,  after  it  has  cooked  for  a 
minute,  three  ounces  of  cheese.  Pre- 
pare four  ounces  of  macaroni,  by  par- 
boiling it  in  water,  then  finishing  it  off 
in  some  of  the  same  stock  used  for  the 
sauce.  Put  the  macaroni  in  a hot  dish 
for  serving,  pom-  the  sauce  over  and 
blend  lightly.  Stick  triangles  of  fried 
bread  or  toast  round,  and  if  liked  coat 
with  grated  cheese  or  raspings. 

Either  of  the  recipes  given  for 
Stewed  Cheese  or  Welsh  Rarebit 
can  be  followed  for  combining  with 
macaroni  in  the  above  way.  For  a 
still  richer  dish,  add  more  butter  or  a 
little  cream. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  with 
Toast.— This  is  a nice  family  dish. 
Prepare  the  macaroni  and  cheese  j ust 
as  detailed  in  the  recipe  for  Macaroni 
AND  Cheese.  The  proportions  must 
be  regulated  by  requirements.  Make 
some  toast  and  butter  in  the  usual 
way ; it  is  nicer  if  somewhat  thinner 
than  for  table ; fill  a dish  with  the 
macaroni,  c&c.,  and  the  toast  in  alternate 
layers,  having  macaroni  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  finishing  off  as  already 
described.  The  toast  should  be  in 
pieces  of  a convenient  size  for  serving. 
If  liked,  the  toast  may  be  moistened 
with  a few  drops  of  brown  store  sauce, 
or  tomato  puree  ; if  the  latter  add  a 
morsel  of  mustard  and  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  or  white  vinegar. 

Another  way. — This  is  less  trouble. 
Just  put  the  pieces  of  toast  on  a 


large  flat  dish  ; then  pour  the  macaroni 
preparation  over  it  and  dredge  with 
raspings.  Cost  varies  with  the 
adjuncts. 

Macaroni  a la  Chylesdeaue. 

— Required : six  ounces  of  the  best 
macaroni,  some  garnish  as  below,  a 
pint  of  rich  Cheese  Sauce,  a gill  of 
good  Bechamel,  and  some  stock.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.,  exclusiv'e  of  prawns. 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  white  stock 
until  almost  done,  then  piit  it  in  the 
cheese  sauce  to  finish  the  cooking ; turn 
it  on  a hot  dish  ready  for  serving. 
Add  a little  lobster  coral  or  coralline 
pepper  to  the  bechamel  to  give  a pink 
tinge,  spread  this  over  the  macaroni 
smoothly,  then  garnish  round  it  with 
prawns,  heated  in  stock,  and  some 
triangular  croutons,  placing  them 
alternately.  Have  some  small  fancy 
shapes  of  Italian  paste  ready ; thej' 
must  be  carefully  cooked  to  retain 
their  shape ; dot  these  over  the 
surface  of  the  pink  sauce,  forming  any 
pattern  according  to  fancy.  The  dish 
must  be  kept  over  boiling  water  while 
garnishing.  This  is  a very  good 
luncheon  dish. 

Macaroni  d la  Dncie.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  macaroni,  three 
gills  of  American  Cream  Sauce  (page 
94),  one  gill  of  lobster  sauce  (page  97), 
some  fried  parsley,  and  ring-shaped 
croutons,  the  size  of  a florin.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Boil  the  macaroni  as  above,  put 
it  in  a pyramid  on  the  dish,  after 
mixing  a little  of  the  cream  sauce  in 
amongst  it ; pour  the  rest  over  it ; 
place  the  sprigs  of  parsley  round  the 
base,  alternately  with  the  croutons, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  latter  put 
a spot  of  the  lobster  sauce  ; reserve  a 
crouton  for  the  top,  and  put  tiny  sprigs 
of  parsley  round  it.  This  is  a pretty 
dish,  and  any  other  pink  fish  sauce 
answers  as  well  as  lobster. 

Macaroni,  Indian.— Required : 
six  ounces  of  pipe  macaroni,  a pint  of 
milk,  half  a pint  of  white  stock,  plain, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  a bit  of  mace,  a 
chopped  shalot,  a teaspoonful  of 
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celery  salt,  half  as  much  common  salt, 
four  ounces  of  fat  ham  or  bacon,  cut 
up  small,  the  same  weight  of  forcemeat 
from  cooked  veal,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Break  the  macaroni  intoevon  lengths, 
boil  for  five  minutes,  and  drain  it ; 
jiut  it  in  a jar  with  the  other  materials, 
milk  and  forcemeat  excepted.  The 
stock  should  be  boiling  when  added. 
Cook  until  the  stock  is  absorbed,  then 
add  the  milk  and  let  the  whole  simmer 
until  the  macaroni  is  tender  and  the 
moisture  absorbed.  Cut  the  forcemeat 
into  dice,  add  it  with  four  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins,  and  a little  curry 
powder  and  cayenne.  The  raisins  are 
to  be  first  stewed  in  a little  stock. 
Turn  alt  into  a deep  dish,  dredge  with 
a mixture  of  bread-crumbs  and  curry 
powder,  and  brown  the  surface  well. 
Then  serx  e as  it  is,  or  with  meat. 

Macaroni,  Leghorn.  — Re- 
quired : macaroni,  butter,  cheese,  sauce, 
tomato  puree  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

This  is  recommended  as  a most 
excellent  dish,  if  the  instructions  are 
carefully  followed.  Put  half  a pound 
of  macaroni  into  at  least  three  pints  of 
boiling  water  ; add  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a morsel  of  butter  the  size  of 
a chestnut.  Boil  fast,  and  drain  as 
soon  as  soft.  Then  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan, add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  by 
degrees,  shaking  the  pan  as  it  melts ; 
then  put  in  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  and  half  a gill  of 
nice  white  sauce,  as  Bechamel.  Keep 
shaking  the  pan  until  the  contents  are 
thick  and  creamy,  then  arrange  the 
macaroni  in  a dish,  in  alternate  layers 
with  some  tomato  pur6e,  bottled  or 
fresh  ; the  top  and  bottom  layers  to  be 
macaroni.  Serve  very  hot. 

Note. — The  macaroni  must  not  be 
broken  up.  The  puree  should  be  hot 
and  nicely  seasoned. 

Macaroni  k la  Reine.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  curled  maca- 
roni, the  same  weight  of  rich  white 
English  cheese,  three  gills  of  orearn. 


two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d. 

Boil  the  macaroni  in  white  stock 
until  tender,  dram  it  and  season  with 
sidt,  cayenne,  and  powdered  mace. 
Free  the  cheese  from  the  rind  and  the 
hard  part  adjoining,  and  cut  it  in  thin 
slices  ; dissolve  it  in  the  cream,  season 
it  like  the  macaroni,  then  add  the 
latter  and  toss  lightly  until  well  mixed. 
Turn  into  a dish  for  serving,  and  cover 
with  fine  crumbs  of  bread  that  have 
been  fried  a pale  colour  and  well  dried. 
Serve  very  hot. 

This  is  a rich  and  delicate  dish.  It 
is  often  varied  by  using  a mixture  of 
rich  white  sauce  and  cream,  then  the 
quantity  of  macaroni  may  be  reduced 
a little.  It  is  safer  to  heat  the  cream 
before  the  cheese  is  added,  to  avoid 
burning ; a copper  pan  is  wanted  and 
the  heat  must  be  gentle.  The  cheese 
cannot  be  too  rich  for  this ; it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  the  preparation  with  a 
poor  cheese. 

M^e,  or  Indian  Com.— 

This  is  a cereal  of  world- wide  use,  and 
is  described  as  the  noblest  of  the 
grasses.  It  contains  less  nitrogenous 
matter  than  wheat,  but  is  richer  in 
mineral  matter,  and  owing  to  its  high 
percentage  of  fat  it  is  a suitable  food 
for  cold  weather.  Many  preparations 
of  the  grain  are  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  ear  is  called  a “ cob ; ” 
the  pearled  grains  are  “samp;”  the 
unripe  roasted  grains  are  known  as 
“pop-corn;”  broken  or  split  up,  it 
becojnes  “ hominy ; ” while  the  starch 
of  maize  is  termed  “ corn-flour,”  and  is 
used  as  a substitute  for  arrowroot.  In 
Italy  the  yellow  flour  of  maize  is  boiled 
in  water  and  flavoured  with  cheese ; 
this  is  known  as  “ polenta.”  This 
meal,  commonly  called  “ golden  maize 
meal  ” may  now  be  had  in  this  country 
at  about  twopence  per  pound ; it  is 
apt  to  become  musty,  and  only  enough 
for  immediate  requirements  should  be 
bought ; it  is  not  only  very  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  insects,  but  requires  to 
be  kept  in  a dr}’’  place;  when  damp, 
the  flavour  is  most  unnleasant.  It 
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can  be  used  in  soups,  and  many 
vegetarian  dishes,  also  in  bread,  cakes, 
puddings,  &c.  {See  also  Cokn-flour, 
( and  Hominy.  ) 

Maize  Porridge. — This  is  like- 
wise called  SuppAW'N.  Boiling  milk, 
water  or  broth  is  used  for  the  founda- 
tion, which  is  thickened  with  maize 
meal  in  the  way  that  wheatmeal  and 
oatmeal  are  used  in  England.  It 
forms  a good  strong  meal,  and  is 
thought  sufficient  as  a breakfast  or 
supper  dish  for  a man  to  work  hard 
upon.  {See  Hasty  Puddings.  ) Maize 
may  he  used  with,  or  instead  of, 
wheaten  flour. 

Malted  Cereals. — At  the  out- 
set it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the 
method  here  detailed  has  nothing  in 
common  with  malt  extract,  or  foods 
malted  by  the  addition  of  that  agent. 
Our  object  is  simply  to  show  how 
cereals  of  all  sorts  can  be  made 
digestible  by  the  addition  of  malt  Jiour. 
And  without  in  any  way  disparaging 
liquid  preparations  of  malt  that  are 
either  taken  alone  or  added  to  food, 
we  have  it  on  very  high  authority 
that,  for  the  purpose  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, malt  flour  is  the  best  and 
most  active.  The  process  is  very 
simple  ; but  certain  rules  must  be 
observed.  The  food  is  to  he  Jirst 
thoroughly  cooked  before  the  malt  flour 
is  added,  and  the  temperature  must  not 
again  reach  boiling-point.  If  this  rule 
be  broken,  the  food  is  spoilt.  Take 
a dish  of  porridge,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration ; it  may  be  oatmeal,  hominy, 
or  wheaten,  or  any  other ; to  each 
quart,  after  the  cooking  is  finished,  and 
while  just  below  boiling-point,  add  a 
teaspoonful  or  atrifle  over  of  malt  flour ; 
stir  it  in  well,  then  set  it  where  it  will 
keep  hot,  but  where  there  is  no  chance 
of  its  boiling.  The  malt  will  thin  it ; 
so,  if  liked  thick,  allowance  must  he 
made  for  this.  Gruel  of  all  sorts  may 
be  malted  in  this  way,  and  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  malt  to  add,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  amount  of  grain 
used  for-  the  gruel,  rather  than  the 
njeasure  of  the  food  after  cooking ; 


thus,  a pint  of  gruel  that  had  heen 
made  with  an  ounce  of  fine  oatmeal 
would  take  only  half  the  malt  the  same 
measure  of  porridge,  made  from  two 
ounces  of  meal,  would  require.  To  all 
sorts  of  farinaceous  or  cereal  puddings, 
the  malt  can  be  added  by  raising  the 
brown  skin  after  baking,  and  stirring 
it  in  carefully ; the  skin  is  replaced, 
and  the  pudding  left  to  stand  as  above 
directed.  There  is  no  need  to  render 
it  unsightly  if  proper  care  he  taken. 
Further  hints  and  recipes  are  given  in 
other  chapters.  {See  Index.) 

Nouilles,  boiled  in  Milk.— 

Required  ; nouilles  paste,  milk,  butter, 
and  adjuncts  as  below,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  dish.  Cost,  from  9d.  to 
Is.  on  an  average. 

Take  half  a pound  of  fresh  nouilles 
paste  in  strips  {see  page  546) ; brown  it 
in  a little,  hot  butter  in  a stewpan,  then 
cover  with  milk,  and  let  it  cook  until 
soft,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  If 
for  a sweet  dish,  add  a little  sugar  aiid 
flavouring,  and  stir  in  two  or  three 
beaten  eggs  ; after  a few  minutes,  serve 
hot  and  do  not  boil  again.  For  asavoury 
dish,  to  go  to  table  with  any  delicate 
white  meat,  omit  the  sugar,  add  a dash 
of  salt,  pepper,  and  mace,  with  the  eggs, 
or  some  white  sauce  or  thickened  stock. 
Stir  very  lightly,  that  the  nouilles  may 
not  break. 

Nouilles  with  Ham.  — Re- 
quired; nouilles  stock,  butter,ham, 
cheese,  gravy,  and  toast.  Cost,  about 
Is.,  exclusive  of  gravy. 

Take  paste  as  above,  boil  it  in  light 
stock,  salted  a little,  for  ten  minutes ; 
then  drain  it  and  put  it  in  a saucepan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
cooked  ham  in  dice,  fat  and  lean  to- 
gether, and  two  ounces  of  grated  Par- 
mesan; add  boiling  brown  gravy  to 
moisten  well,  and,  after  a few  minutes’ 
simmering,  serve  in  a hot  dish  with 
buttered  toast  in  strips. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  Italian 
dish.  Add  to  the  foregoing  materials 
a sprig  each  of  parsley  and  borage, 
scalded  and  pounded,  with  two  an- 
chovies and  a shalot ; these  should  be 
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mixed  with  the  gravy  used  ; just  before 
serving;,  put  in  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg  rubbed  through  a sieve. 

Oatmeal.— Oats  arc  of  great  value 
as  food,  and  the  meal  may  be  made 
into  a large  number  of  very  nourishing 
dishes.  Scotch  oatmeal  is  considered 
the  richest.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a good  food  for  breakfast, 
both  for  children  and  adults  whom  it 
suits  : but  we  do  not  on  this  account 
agree  with  those  who  consider  that  it 
should  be  served  every  morning,  and 
that  no  breakfast  table  is  complete 
without  it  : for,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  we  believe  that  the  advan- 
tages of  changes  in  diet  are  many.  As 
to  the  time  for  cooking  oatmeal,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  overcook  it.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  there  are  thousands  of 
families  who  from  custom,  or,  may  be, 
convenience  or  choice,  are  content  with 
the  often -advised  tenor  twenty  minutes’ 
simmering ; and  that  many  a hardy  Scot 
or  North  of  England  man  can  eat  and 
digest  it  when  only  mixed  with  boiling 
water.  But  dishes  of  this  sort  are  for 
the  few,  and  from  experience  we  know 
that  people  who  dare  not  venture  upon 
oatmeal  porridge  of  the  half-cooked 
tj'pc,  can  take  it  with  impunity  when 
-reduced  almost  to  a jelly  ; and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  other  dishes  made 
from  the  same  grain.  Fine  oatmeal  is 
generallj'  made  into  gruel,  and  tlie 
coarse  or  medium  used  for  porridge 
and  other  dishes.  Oats  in  the  whole 
state  (called  groats)  are  much  liked  by 
some ; but  they  want  very  long  cooking. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  cooked 
or  “patent”  oatmeal  to  be  had;  they 
are  useful  when  a dish  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  or  when  the  coarser  forms  are 
not  found  palatable,  or  do  not  agree ; 
but  their  chief  uses  are  in  the  sick  room 
and  for  young  children.  Oatmeal  is 
spoiled  in  flavour  if  allowed  to  become 
damp,  and  it  should  be  bought  of  a 
thoroughly  reliable  dealer;  for  few 
foods  vary  more  in  quality.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  stone.  The 
best  wiU  be  the  cheapest.  Oatmeal 


enters  into  many  dishes  scattered 
through  this  work,  for  which  see  Index. 

Oatmeal  Porridge.— For  a very 
nice  and  easily  made  porridge,  take  a 
brown  stew-jar,  which  must  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  or,  at  any  rate,  for 
sweet  dishes  only ; put  in  as  much 
water  as  maj’  be  required,  and  four 
ounces  of  medium  or  coarse  oatmeal  to 
each  quart.  Add  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
and  if  it  can  soak  for  a few  hours  all 
the  better.  Then  put  the  lid  on,  and 
give  it  two  or  three  hours  in  a gentle 
oven,  or  the  hob  will  do  after  it  reaches 
simmering-point.  It  will  keep  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  may  be  heated  as 
required  in  cold  weather;  we  do  not 
advise  that  it  be  kept  in  summer.  An 
improvement  on  this — as  the  stirring  is 
dispensed  with — consists  in  setting  the 
jar  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
The  exact  thickness  is  best  regulated 
by  taste ; but,  on  an  average,  two 
ounces  of  meal  to  the  pint  of  water  is 
about  right.  When  only  cooked  for  a 
short  time,  more  meal  must  be  used, 
as  it  gets  thicker  by  being  cooked 
longer.  The  porridge  shoiild  be  served 
on  hot  plates,  and  some  like  cold  milk 
with  it,  while  others  prefer  hot ; sugar 
or  treacle  is  also  required ; the  accom- 
paniments par  excellence  are  said  to  be 
honey  and  cream.  Buttermilk  is  less 
known,  but  a most  wholesome  addition. 

Another  way. — Have  ready  a sauce- 
pan of  fast-boiling  water,  with  a half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  quart ; take  a 
porridge  stick  in  the  right  hand,  or  the 
handle  of  a large  wooden  spoon  is  a ver}" 
good  makeshift ; drop  in  the  meal  gradu- 
ally from  the  left  hand,  stirring  each 
portion  in  by  degrees,  and  avoiding- 
lumps.  When  the  full  amount  is  in- 
corporated, ])ut  the  lid  on,  and  only 
remove  it  when  the  porridge  needs 
stirring;  if  burnt,  it  is  spoiled.  We 
advise  at  least  an  hour’s  cooking,  and 
more  will  improve  it ; but  if  preferred, 
it  can  be  served  in  half  an  hour ; then 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  meal  to 
the  pint  is  needed. 

The  best  way,  we  think,  to  cook 
this  or  any  other  porridge  is  by  means 
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of  the  double  pan.  (See  page  55C, 
Porridge,  General  Remarks  on.) 

Another  way. — Have  ready  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  water,  salted. 
Mix  the  oatmeal  (which  may  be  coarse 
or  medium,  as  preferred)  with  cold 
water  to  a paste ; add  some  of  the 
hoUing  water  and  stir  well,  then 
pour  it  into  the  boiling  pot  gradually, 
stirring  all  the  time,  and  cook  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Serve  with  any  of  the 
usual  adjuncts.  Porridge  so  prepared 
has  a very  good  flavour,  and  is  smoother 
than  when  the  meal  is  simply  sprinkled 
into  the  boiling  water.  It  is  further 
improved  if  the  meal  and  cold  water  are 
blended  an  hour  or  two  before  cooking, 
and  if  two  hours’  boiling  be  allowed. 

Oatmeal,  Stewed . — Attention 
is  called  to  this,  as  it  may  take  the 
place  of  ordinar3'  porridge  as  a break- 
fast dish,  where  sweet  foods  are  not 
liked,  though  it  is  equally  suited  for  a 
dinner  dish.  A jar  or  double  pan 
should  be  used  for.  making  it.  Allow 
half  a pound  of  coarse  oatmeal  to  two 
quarts  of  vegetable  stock ; soak  for 
some  hours,  and  cook  from  three  to  four 
hours.  Any  herbs  can  be  added,  or  a 
little  curry  powder,  or  a spoonful  of 
sauce  or  ketchup,  or  a fried  onion  or 
two.  Pepper  and  salt  should  be  added 
to  suit  the  palate,  and  the  stew  served 
hot.  (See  Digestible  Cheese  Dishes 
and  Mai.ted  Cereals.) 

A small  proportion  of  sago  or  tapioca 
gives  smoothness  to  this. 

Filau. — The  pilau  or  pilaff  of  the 
Orientals  has  been  described  as  the 
analogue  of  the  Italian  risotto.  The 
basis  is  rice  boiled  in  some  sort  of  broth 
or  stock,  and  the  dish  is  generally 
popular.  The  pilau  of  the  Turks  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  : — 
“ Wash  well  six  ounces  of  East  Indian 
rice,  and  boil  in  a pint  of  water  for  five 
minutes  at  the  most.  Then  throw  it 
into  a colander  that  it  may  thoroughly 
drain.  Next  place  it  in  a stewpan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  stirring  well,  and  adding  bj'’ 
degrees  half  a pint  of  good  fowl  broth. 
After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it 


should  be  properly  done,  turning  out 
with  the  grains  separate.  It  is  to  be 
served  perfectly  hot.  The  foregoing 
is  a true  pilau  ; but  additions  may  be 
made  of  the  meat  of  the  fowl,  of  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  or  grated  beef  or  ham, 
of  a little  currj'  powder,  of  chutney,  of 
fried  onions,  mushrooms,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
it  can  also  be  made  with  beef  and  veal 
broth,  and  treated  as  above ; but  in 
none  of  these  forms  could  it  be  regarded 
as  the  true  Oriental  dish.” 

Filau,  Arabian.  — Required  : 
mutton,  stock,  rice,  butter,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  exclusive 
of  garnish. 

This  is  a much  more  substantial  dish 
than  the  foregoing ; in  fact,  it  is  a 
savoury  stew.  About  two  pounds  of 
neck  of  mutton , a quart  of  well-seasoned 
stock,  half  a pound  of  Patna  rice,  and 
two  ounces  of  butter  will  make  a good- 
sized  dish.  The  meat  is  first  freed  from 
fat,  and  stewed  in  the  stock  until  done. 
Then  the  rice  and  butter  are  put  in  the 
stock  and  cooked  gently.  The  meat  is 
fried  brown  in  butter,  and  added  at  the 
time  of  serving.  Sometimes  forcemeat 
balls,  rings  of  onion,  fried  very  drj-, 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  are  used  to  garnish 
the  dish. 

Filau,  Indian. — Required  ; mut- 
ton or  lamb,  onions,  butter,  lice,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

This  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
hest  of  all  the  rice  dishes.  Take  three 
pounds  of  lamb  or  mutton,  cut  it  in 
neat  joints,  and  chop  up  three  large 
onions ; fry  the  onions  in  three  ounces 
of  butter  with  a chopped  mango ; a 
pickled  one  will  do,  or  four  ounces  of 
sultana  raisins  can  be  used.  Add  a dash 
of  garlic  and  the  meat,  with  a sprinkling 
of  curry  powder,  and  stir  for  half  an 
hour  over  a gentle  fire.  W^hile  this  is 
going  on,  the  rice  is  to  be  cooking  in 
another  vessel.  This  is  done  by  boiling 
it  in  stock  until  nearly  done,  then 
draining  and  drying  it  and  frying  it 
brown  in  butter.  About  half  a pound 
of  rice  (Patna)  will  serve  for  the  above 
quantity  of  meat.  The  stock  the  rice 
is  boiled  in  comes  in  for  soup.  After 
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browning  the  rice,  season  it  with  lemon 
or  lime  juice,  powdered  herbs,  and 
spice.  For  the  richest  pilaus  some 
cream  is  put  with  it.  Lay  half  the 
rice  on  a dish,  put  the  meat  over, 
squeeze  a lemon  on  it,  then  cover  with 
the  remainder  of  the  rice,  and  serve 
without  a moment’s  delay. 

A chicken  may  be  useil  in  just  the 
same  way.  Curry  powder  can  be 
omitted,  and  saffron  and  cayenne  used. 
In  either  case  the  dish  must  be  well 
seasoned. 

Polenta. — The  maize  meal  that  is 
sold  in  Italy,  and  sent  to  various  parts 
from  that  country,  goes  by  the  name 
of  polenta.  Semolina  is  often  used  for 
the  preparations  that  go  by  this  name. 

Polenta,  a I’ltalienne.— Boil 
a ([uart  of  milk,  add  a teaspoonful 
of  salt;  drop  in  by  degia’cs,  stirring 
all  the  time,  as  much  golden  maize 
meal  as  will  make  it  quite  thick.  Stir 
and  boil  until  smooth.  If  properly 
made,  this  will  look  like  the  English 
hasty  pudding.  Add  an  ounce  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  turn  into  a buttered 
mould,  and  bake  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
This  is  extremely  nourishing,  very 
cheap,  and  verj'  nice.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Another  way  - — This  will  be  preferred 
by  those  who  do  not  like  the  flavour 
of  Indian  meal;  though  it  is  likely 
that  the  dislike  arises  from  their  having 
tasted  it  for  the  fii-st  time  in  a stale 
condition.  Boil  a quart  of  milk  with 
four  ounces  of  semolina  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Stir  nearly  all  the  time ; 
if  bumt,  it  is  .spoiled.  Pour  it  in  a 
plain  mould,  and  let  it  set  ; then  turn 
out  and  cut  in  slices,  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Now  butter  a 
mould  ; pour  in  a little  clarified  butter, 
then  grated  Parmesan,  then  a layer  of 
the  semolina.  Go  on  in  this  order 
until  the  paste  is  used  up ; the  dish  or 
mould  should  be  nearly  full.  At  the 
top  put  a thick  layer  of  cheese,  then 
more  butter,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  to  a bright  brown,  about  half  an 
hour.  Turn  out,  and  send  grated 
cheese  to  the  table,  and,  if  liked,  brown 
gravy  in  addition  ; but  it  is  so  good  in 


itself,  that  many  consider  that  it 
requires  neither. 

Polenta,  Moulded.— This  is  to 
eat  with  meat,  in  the  way  that  the 
English  serve  Yorkshire  pudding.  Pre- 
pare the  meal  as  in  the  first  recipe 
above,  allowing  about  four  ounces  for 
a pint  of  milk.  When  it  has  boiled 
well,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
beat  in  an  ounce  of  butter.  Bake  in  a 
greased  mould  for  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  according  to  the  depth  of  mould. 
Those  dishes  may  be  cheapened  for 
family  use,  and  will  be  found  very  nice, 
by  using  clarified  fat  instead  of  butter. 
A variation  of  this  is  made  with  a 
mixture  of  maize  meal  and  cooked  rice. 
Send  to  table  in  slices  if  the  mould 
is  deep  ; in  squares,  if  a shallow  one. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Porridge,  General  Remarks 

on. — Under  their  separate  headings 
we  have  given  the  recipes  for  the 
concoction  of  porridge ; we  here  add 
a few  remarks  that  ma}'  enable  the  in- 
experienced housekeeper  to  present  the 
various  sorts  at  table  in  somewhat  novel 
forms  ; by  taking  a little  trouble,  dishes 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  more  agi-ee- 
able  and  wholesome  than  they  are  as  a 
rule.  First,  the  utensil.  This  seems 
the  place  to  sound  the  praises  of  the 
“double  saucepan’’  or  porridge-pan. 
These  are  of  block  tin  usually ; but  they 
are  made  with  copper  bottoms  both  to 
the  inner  and  outer  pans,  and  are  well 
worth  the  extra  sum  charged.  Most 
of  the  leading  gas-stove  makers  have  a 
good  selection  of  such  goods,  or  any 
tinman  will  make  one ; one  of  poor 
material  is  worthless,  as  it  is  soon  worn 
out  where  porridge  is  a standing  dish . 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  stew- 
jar ; and  another  first-rate  cooking 
medium  is  to  be  found  in  a recently 
introduced  article,  made  of  earthenware, 
with  a metal  handle.  It  is  to  be  had 
in  various  sizes,  is  most  inexpensive, 
fits  into  ordinary  saucepans  on  the 
glue-pot  principle,  and  may  be  had  of 
ironmongers  everywhere.  Food  cooked 
in  these  vessels  can  neither  burn"  nor 
boil  over,  and  no  stirring  is  needed ; 
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and  anything  that  obviates  this  comes 
as  a boon  to  the  busy  housekeeper.  The 
cleanliness  of  any  vessel  is  of  primary 
importance.  Many  a child  loathes 
porridge  through  life  by  reason  of  the 
burnt  or  “ foreign  ” flavour  imparted 
by  cooking  in  a pan  that  has  only 
been  imperfectly  washed.  To  ring  the 
changes  on  porridge  is  very  easy  in 
houses  where  forethought  is  the  rule ; 
and  those  who  find  that  the  plate  of 
porridge  palls — as  it  will  sometimes — 
upon  the  appetite  of  the  child,  will  do 
well  to  try  the  effect  of  a dish  of  stewed 
apples  or  oranges,  or  one  of  dates  or 
figs,  as  an  accompaniment.  Eaisins, 
too,  are  excellent,  and  a glance  at  our 
chapter  on  Fnuix  will  suggest  other 
dishes.  Then,  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
alter  the  flavour  by  the  aid  of  some 
such  food  as  chestnut  flour  or  banana 
flour ; the  latter  is  too  sweet  to  be  agree- 
able to  many  people  when  made  into 
porridge  of  itself ; but  as  a sweetening 
medium  it  is  very  nice.  Then  there  is 
buttermilk;  many  country  residents 
might  indulge  in  this  ; it  is  to  he  used 
in  place  of  water,  and  is  considered 
very  wholesome,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  oatmeal ; skim  milk,  too, 
so  often  given  over  entirely  to  the  pigs, 
is  a valuable  poi-ridge  basis  ; or  either 
may  be  served  with  the  porridge. 

Some  may  contend  that  such  varia- 
tions are  not  necessary,  and  that 
children  ought  to  eat  whatever  is  good, 
or  pronounced  good  for  them  by  their 
elders.  So  far  so  good;  but  never  is 
fruit  more  enjoyable  than  at  breakfast, 
and  never  is  it  more  wholesome ; there- 
fore the  expenditure  is  amply  justified  ; 
while  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  that  food  that  is 
eaten  with  a relish  is  more  beneficial 
than  that  which  is  “forced”  down; 
and  no  one  can  object  to  the  use  of 
such  harmless  zest-givers  as  we  have 
enumerated. 

As  to  the  “savoury”  porridges, 
their  name  might  indeed  be  legion  ; 
from  salt  and  pepper  upwards,  hardly 
anything  in  the  way  of  savoury  con- 
diments comes  amiss.  It  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  very  often  that  a 


child  will  eat  anything  sweet;  but 
where  distaste  for  sugar  exists,  a 
porridge  to  which  a spoonful  of  gravy 
from  a joint  or  a little  savoury  stock 
has  been  added,  will  frequently  he 
relished  when  a sweet  one  would  be 
left  upon  the  plate. 

Lastly,  the  time  of  year  ought  to 
regulate  to  some  extent  the  food  chosen. 
The  oatmeal  or  maize  dishes  of  the 
winter  may',  with  advantage,  give  phice 
to  lighter  fare  when  warm  weather  sets 
in ; rizine,  florador,  coralline,  and  many 
other  foods  of  modern  introduction 
furnish  a pleasant  change,  while  we 
have  always  with  us  hominy,  barley, 
and  rice  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  more 
starchy  and  constipating  the  grain 
chosen,  the  greater  the  need  of  the 
fruit  as  a counteractive. 

Bice. — This  is  a native  of  India, 
and  is  also  grown  in  China  and  the 
East  generally,  as  well  as  America  and 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Carolina 
rice  is  large,  and  generally  the  dearest, 
from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound ; it  is  used 
for  such  dishes  as  puddings,  casseroles, 
&c.,  when  the  liquid  is  intended  to  bo 
absorbed.  For  curries,  or  when  the 
rice  is  required  dry,  Patna  is  the  sort 
to  use  : this  is  long  and  white,  a trifle 
cheaper  than  Carolina  usually',  but  the 
finest  kinds  are  the  same  price.  Then 
there  are  Italian  and  Japanese  rice, 
both  a little  cheaper  than  the  last 
named  : with  some,  Japanese  rice  is 
the  favourite,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  the  varieties. 
Eangoon  and  Java  are  the  cheapest 
sorts  ; they'  cost  2d.  or  less  per  pound. 
Both  answer  well  for  cheap  soups  and 
other  dishes ; so  does  broken  rice, 
which  is  still  cheaper,  but  needs  very 
careful  washing.  Eice  is  said  to  form 
the  main  food  of  one-third  the  human 
race.  Alone,  however,  it  is  not  a 
perfept  food,  being  deficient  in  flesh 
formers,  and  very  poor  in  mineral 
matter ; to  the  latter  fact  is  attributed 
the  difficulty  with  which  some  persons 
digest  rice.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is 
considered  very'  easy  of  digestion  in 
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most  cases  ; nevertheless,  many  persons 
find  that  when  consumed  in  a plainly 
boiled  state  it  causes  discomfort,  and 
that  this  is  less  marked  when  condi- 
ments of  some  sort  are  added.  This 
seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  in 
such  cases  the  trouble  is  due  to  the 
inert  properties  of  the  grain,  and  that 
any  food  adjuncts  that  compensate  tor 
the  lack  of  mineral  matter  are  decided 
improvements,  liice  has  constipating 
properties,  and  its  value  in  dysentery 
and  all  kindred  disorders  is  well  known. 
Ill  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  people 
other  than  the  dwellers  in  tropical 
climates,  fat  in  some  form,  with  a little 
nitrogenous  food,  is  needed  to  make  a 
dish  of  rice  complete.  Butter,  cheese, 
bacon,  ikc.,  may  all  bo  employed  to 
give  variety  to,  and  increase  the  feed- 
ing value  of,  the  dish.  When  bought 
in  quantities  rice  needs  careful  storage 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  ; it 
also  requires  most  thorough  washing, 
and  for  puddings,  or  whenever  it  is  to 
absorb  the  liquid,  it  is  a vast  improve- 
ment to  soak  it.  {See  also  Bice  a la 
Chicago.)  Steamed  rice  is  not  we  think 
much  known  in  this  country  ; but  it  is 
very  superior  to  boiled  rice  for  many 
purposes;  besides,  there  is  less  loss  of 
nourishment.  It  has  been  many  times 
said,  probably  with  truth,  that  when 
rice  is  boiled  and  the  water  drained 
olf,  the  water  contains  the  larger  share 
of  nutriment.  Many  recipes  for  dishes 
of  rice  will  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  this  work. 

In  some  of  our  recipes  the  words 
“ rice  boiled  as  for  curry,  but  in  stock 
instead  of  water,”  occur  ; in  such  cases 
we  advise  the  blanching  of  the  rice  first 
in  water,  as  detailed  in  Bice,  Blanched. 
It  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  stock, 
which  should  be  clear,  although  it  need 
not  be  clarified.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  unless  the  stock  is  afterwards 
used  for  soups,  &c.,  the  process  is  a 
very  wasteful  one.  When  boiled  in 
fish  stock,  for  fish  curries,  take  care  to 
skim  the  stock,  and  add  rather  more 
than  the  usual  allowance  of  lemon 
juice,  that  the  rice  may  not  suffer  in 
colour.  {See  Pilau,  page  555.) 


Rice,  Andalusian. — Bequired  : 
oil  or  butter,  rice,  meat  or  poultry, 
tomatoes,  onions,  lemons,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  if  meat  is 
used ; more  if  poultry. 

This  dish,  which  is  one  very 
commonly  served  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, is  valued  as  a tonic  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  is  also  recom- 
mended as  a preventative  of  intestinal 
indisposition  : it  is  peculiar,  but  the 
taste  for  it  is  an  easily-acquired  one. 
Warm  in  a saucepan  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  best  olive-oil  or  fresh  butter. 
Throw  in  half  a pound  of  picked  rice, 
and  one  pound  or  one  pound  .and  a half 
of  veal  or  poultry  flesh,  cut  into  neat 
squares.  Add  half  a pint  of  tomato 
sauce,  or  three  or  four  fresh  tomatoes, 
one  or  two  chopped  onions,  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  p.arsley,  a pinch  of 
powdered  saffron,  and  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  cayenne.  In  Spain  a clove  of 
garlic  is  alwaj’s  added.  Stir  these 
ingredients  into  the  warm  oil,  and  let 
them  stew  gently  for  ten  minutes ; 
pour  over  them  a pint  of  stock  or  water, 
cover  the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  its 
contents  simmer  gently  until  the  rice 
has  .absorbed  the  liquor.  Throw  the 
whole  into  a heated  strainer  for  a 
minute,  to  drain  off  anj"^  oil  that  may  be 
left,  and  pile  the  rice,  which  will  be 
a bright  yellow  colour,  upon  a hot 
dish.  Hold  a red-hot  shovel  or  sala- 
mander over  the  top  for  a minute  or 
two  to  brown  the  surface,  and  send 
the  dish  to  table  with  cut  lemons,  th,at 
each  guest  may  squeeze  a little  juice 
over  his  plate.  The  time  for  cooking 
depends  upon  the  sort  of  meat  used ; 
about  an  hour  and  a quarter  is  the 
average.  Any  cold  meat  may  be  used 
up  thus ; the  rice  should  cook  until 
nearly  done  before  the  meat  is  added. 
It  will  be  found  very  savoury. 

Rice, Blanched. — After  washing 
in  the  ordinary  way,  put  the  rice  in 
a saucepan,  cover  it  with  cold  water 
and  bring  it  to  the  boil  slowly ; a 
little  salt  should  be  added.  Strain  it 
and  rinse  with  clean  cold  water  ; it  is 
th(Mi  ready  to  cook  in  any  desired 
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manner.  We  need  scarcely  point  out 
that  this  takes  away  some  of  the  nutri- 
ment, but  it  ensures  that  desideratum 
— whiteness — for  delicate  dishes. 

Rice,  Boiled  Plainly.  -This 
can  go  to  table  with  meat,  bacon,  or 
fish.  Wash  and  soak  the  rice  in  the 
water  or  stock  in  which  it  is  to  be 
cooked,  allowing  about  a pint  of  liquid 
to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rice.  Bring 
to  the  boil,  and  let  it  boil  rather  quickly 
for  a few  minutes,  then  let  it  swell  and 
simmer  only  until  done.  It  will  take 
an  hour  or  longer,  and  all  moisture 
should  be  absorbed.  More  stock  may 
be  required,  but  should  be  put  in  little 
by  little.  Greasy  stock  is  best  for  this ; 
or  a hit  of  any  fat  can  be  put  in  with 
ordinary  stock  or  water ; it  is  a wise 
precaution  to  grease  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  serve  hot.  It  Will  be  seen  that 
this  mode  of  boiling  rice  is  economical, 
as  nothing  is  strained  off.  When  to 
serve  with  fish,  a fish  stock  is  best  for 
the  boiling,  and  various  additions  in 
the  way  of  seasoning  may  be  put  in, 
according  to  the  dish  it  is  to  accompany. 
Just  as  it  is  it  makes  a tasty  meal  for 
children,  if  some  fried  onions  or  anj’’- 
thing  of  a similar  nature  be  added ; a 
little  cheese  is  also  a good  addition. 
Cold  vegetables  of  all  sorts  can  be 
chopped  and  stirred  in  for  economy’s 
sake  in  a very  plain  dish. 

Note. — By  using  milk,  the  rice  can 
he  served  as  a sweet — a little  sugar  and 
spice  being  added  towards  the  end  ; a 
bit  of  butter  improves  it. 

Rice,  Boiled,  Savoury.— By 

cooking  the  rice  in  the  above  way  it 
may  be  readily  converted  into  tasty 
savouries  at  little  cost.  A stock  well 
flavoured  with  onions  or  celery  can  be 
used,  and  a tablespoonful  or  so  of 
chutney  be  added  to  a pound  of  rice  ; 
any  remnants  of  bacon  also  go  well  with 
this.  A sprinkling  of  saffron  shreds 
gives  colour  to  a dish  of  rice,  and  some 
mixed  hot  pickles  may  be  put  in  to 
flavour.  A grated  carrot  and  an  ounce 
or  two  of  sultana  raisins  will  improve 
the  dish  for  those  who  like  mild  com- 


pounds. They  are  to  he  put  in  at  first, 
and  the  whole  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper.  A dash  of  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar  and  a little  browning  gives 
another  simple  dish.  A tin  of  mush- 
rooms and  their  liquor  to  a pound  of 
rice  result  in  a nice  dish  ; or  a few 
fried  fresh  mushrooms  are  better. 
Cost,  variable;  from  3d.  to  6d.  for  a 
good-sized  dish,  exclusive  of  mush- 
rooms. [See  Rice  Borders,  page  560.) 

Rice  Boiled  for  Cold  Savoury 
Dishes. — This  is  intended  solely  for 
use  as  an  adj  unct  to  ornamental  dishes ; 
tongues,  pressed  beef,  and  similar 
savouries  ma}'^  be  sent  to  table  on 
blocks  of  it,  and  it  also  answers  well 
for  borders  and  fancy  shapes  for  the 
dishing  of  cold  entrees.  In  any  case 
it  is  not  intended  to  be  eaten.  First 
wash  and  blanch  the  rice ; if  these  are 
neglected,  instead  of  looking  white 
when  done,  it  will  be  a dirty  putty 
colour.  Put  it  in  a delicately  clean 
stewpan  of  copper  or  steel,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  bring  to  the  boil  very 
gently,  then  let  it  cook  until  dry  ; care 
must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  burn. 
If  more  convenient,  it  can  be  cooked  in 
a slow  oven,  the  pan  being  set  in  a tin 
of  water.  About  two  and  a half  hours 
will  be  wanted  for  a pound  of  rice,  and 
now  and  again  a very  little  water  is  to 
he  put  in,  but  not  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking.  While  hot,  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  to  a smooth  paste,  and  then 
work  it  a little  with  the  hands  ; they 
will  need  moistening  with  cold  water, 
and  a marble  slab  or  flat  dish  is  better 
than  a hoard  for  the  operation.  Next 
lay  the  rice  on  a clean  soft  napkin,  fold 
it  over,  and  press  out  any  moisture ; 
then  press  it  into  any  plain  moulds,  or 
stewpans  answer  equally  well ; either 
will  need  a rub  over  with  oil  or  butter 
first.  Then  leave  under  pressure  to 
cool,  and  use  as  required.  (See  the 
chapter  on  Garnishes.)  In  hot 
weather,  or  if  the  rice  is  wanted  to  set 
quickly,  add  a small  quantity  of 
dissolved  gelatine  to  it  before  mould- 
ing. To  save  trouble  and  time  in 
pounding,  the  rice  is  sometimes  passed 
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through  a sieve  or  potato  masher 
first. 

Bice,  Boiling  for  Curries. — 

To  boil  rice  ])roperly,  so  that  each 
grain  is  distinct  and  the  rice  tender 
witliout  being  broken,  certainly  re- 
quires care,  hut  it  is  not  the  difficult  or 
myst(;rious  process  that  some  so(un  to 
imagine  it.  First  wash  the  rice  in 
several  lots  of  cold  water  until  it 
ceases  to  look  cloudy.  I’atna  rice  is 
the  kind  to  use.  It  will  look  nicer  if 
blanched,  hut  this  is  not  always  noces- 
sarj’,  though  when  it  is  done  it  must 
he  remembered  that  the  rice  will  boil 
in  less  time  afterwards.  {See  Rice, 
Blanched.)  For  each  (piarter  pound 
of  rice  have  ready  a .saucepan  with  at 
least  a quart  of  boiling  water  in,  aTid  a 
larger  quantity  is  hotter  still.  Add  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  this  is  to 
whiten  it ; and  half  a toaspoonful  of 
•salt,  this  raises  tlie  temperature  of  the 
water.  Drop  in  the  rice  and  let  it  boil 
for  about  thirteen  minutes,  or  a triHe 
over  or  under  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  rice;  the  way  to  test  it  is  to 
take  a grain  between  the  thumb  and 
finger ; it  should  he  tender  but  not 
smash  \ip  ; after  a little  experience  its 
appeaiiince  will  indicate  the  moment 
for  straining.  When  this  point  is 
reached,  strain  the  rice  through  a 
colander,  and  pour  a little  eold  water 
over  to  separate  the  grains.  Many 
prefer  to  use  hot  water,  as  the  rice 
tak(?s  so  long  to  re-heat  after  the  cold 
treatment ; and  it  answers  nearly  as 
well.  Shake  the  colander  well,  and 
pass  a fork  lightly  through  the  rice  a 
few  times.  Take  care  not  to  break  it. 
To  finish  it  off,  several  ways  are  open. 
A good  one  is  to  set  the  colander  on  a 
pLate,  and  crumple  an  old  soft  cloth 
lightly  on  the  top  to  absorb  the  steam ; 
then  set  it  on  the  plate-rack  or  in  a 
meat-screen,  or  anywhere,  for  it  to  dry 
thoroughly  and  gradually.  A plan 
better  liked  by  some  is  to  butter  a 
saucepan  and  turn  the  lice  into  it,  and 
set  it  on  the  hot-plate  with  the  lid  half 
on — though  we  think  there  is  nothing 
like  a cloth — to  swell  and  dry.  The 
rice  may  be  left  for  an  hour  or  two. 


or  it  may  be  got  ready  some  time  in 
advance,  as  it  can  be  re-heated  by 
putting  it  between  two  soup  plates 
over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and 
will  take  but  a few  minutes.  In  order 
that  this  may  present  a nice  appearance, 
it  is  very  necessiiry  that  all  discoloui-ed 
grains  be  picked  out. 

We  may  mention  that  we  have  seen 
directions  for  soaking  rice  for  two  hours 
before  boiling  it  for  curry ; but  straight 
fr<jm  the  washing  water  to  the  cooking 
pot  is  the  motto  of  the  majority,  and 
that  we  have  found  to  be  the  best. 
For  rice  that  is  to  soak  up  the  liquid, 
tlie  soaking  is  advisable,  but  not  when 
dryness  is  to  be  the  main  feature. 

Bice  Border  for  Hot  Sa- 
vouries.— There  are  many  ways  of 
making  these  borders ; some  of  them 
are  very  troublesome,  for  which  written 
instructions  would  be  of  little  use,  and 
others  are  far  from  economical ; we  give, 
therefore,  such  as  may  be  prepared  by 
any  intelligent  cook,  and  which  are  as 
little  trouble  as  is  consistent  with  the 
class  of  dish.  First  wash  and  blanch 
the  rice,  which  should  be  best  Carolina; 
put  it  to  boil  in  white  stock,  adding  a 
(piart  to  a pound  of  rice ; put  in  two 
ounces  of  butter,  and  cover  the  rice 
with  a buttered  paper  ; a copper  stew- 
pan  is  best,  the  heat  is  more  evenly 
sustained.  Cook  softly,  adding  more 
stock  now  and  then,  but  by  the  time 
the  rice  is  done,  it  must  all  be  absorbed 
and  the  rice  di-y ; it  is  a good  plan  to 
take  off  the  lid  and  paper  towards  the 
end  of  the  cooking,  for  if  the  rice  is 
left  wet,  the  dish  is  sure  to  be  a failure. 
Then  pound  it  or  sieve  it,  or  beat  it 
to  a paste  with  a large  wooden  spoon. 
Supposing  a pound  of  rice  to  have 
heen  used,  add  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  a little  suitable  seasoning ; for 
instance,  if  for  a delicate  mince  of 
poultry  or  fish,  the  seasoning  must  be 
adapted  to  it ; if  for  a dark  mince,  a 
brown  stock  (such  as  Nos.  6,  7,  or  8) 
should  be  used  for  cooking  the  rice, 
and  the  seasoning  may  be  in  increased 
proportion.  When  the  rice  and  eggs 
are  cool,  take  a border  mould,  round  or 
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oval,  plain  or  fancy,  as  required,  or  as 
convenient.  It  must  be  most  carefully 
buttered  in  every  part ; the  best  way 
is  to  put  in  some  clarified  butter,  and 
turn  the  mould  round  and  round,  and 
then  pour  out  all  the  spare  butter; 
then  dip  a paste-brush  in  the  butter, 
and  go  over  the  mould  in  every  part ; 
by  treating  the  mould  as  first  described, 
the  coiners  get  a fair  share  of  the 
butter.  Press  the  rice  in,  and  bake  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  give  a golden 
brown  surface  and  to  make  it  firm 
enough  to  turn  out.  The  moulds  are 
shown  in  the  chapter  on  Garnishes. 
But  it  may  happen  that  a mould  is 
not  available ; then  take  two  cake-tins, 
one,  say,  7,  and  the  other  5 inches  in 
diameter.  By  putting  one  inside  the 
other,  and  filling  the  space  with  the 
rice,  a border  an  inch  wide  is  obtained. 
The  inside  of  the  large  tin,  and  the 
outside  of  the  small  tin,  must  be 
buttered,  and  the  inner  tin  must  be 
carefully  removed.  For  a wider  border, 
the  inner  tin  must  be  smaller.  The 
quantity  of  rice  given  would  be  enough 
for  a very  large  mould  ; but  it  will  be 
a guide  to  proportions  for  a medium- 
sized one.  Sometimes  the  mould  is 
sprinkled  with  fine  bread-crumbs  after 
butterihg,  for  brown  dishes.  All  sorts 
of  rich  ragouts,  minces,  &c.,  are  served 
in  these  borders. 

Slice  Borders  for  Hot 
Sweets. — The  mode  of  preparation 
is  the  same  as  the  above,  but  milk  is 
used  in  place  of  stock,  and  less  butter 
is  needed;  it  is  a good  plan  to  just 
butter  the  bottom  of  the  pan  to  pre- 
vent the  rice  sticking.  In  place  of  four 
yolks,  two  whole  eggs  can  be  used ; 
the  border  should  be  more  delicately 
baked  for  this.  Sometimes  the  rice  is 
left  in  the  mould  to  set,  then,  after 
turning  out,  is  brushed  over  with  warm 
butter,  and  baked  on  a copper  sheet. 
In  this  way  it  can  be  watched,  and  as 
soon  as  hot  through  and  dark  enough, 
it  should  be  served.  The  various  uses 
of  this  are  given  in  later  chapters. 

Bice,  Browned.  — This  is  the 
dish  referred  to  many  times  in  this 


work ; it  is  appetising  in  appearance 
as  well  as  taste.  Patna  rice,  boiled  as 
for  curry,  is  wanted ; it  must  be  left 
to  get  cold.  Then  take  a baking-tin 
and  butter  it  a little,  put  the  rice  in  a 
thin  layer,  and  bake  it  in  the  oven  to 
a golden  brown,  turning  it  about  to 
colour  equally.  It  must  not  get  dry  ; 
but  only  as  much  butter  as  is  needed 
to  keep  it  from  burning  is  to  be  used. 
This  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  class 
of  dishes  above  referred  to.  If  boiled 
in  stock,  the  rice  is  nicer.  Cost,  about 
4d.  for  a dish  of  half  a pound.  (See 
Rice  Casserole  below.) 

Bice  Casserole.— This  differs 
from  a border  by  reason  of  its  having 
a bottom,  and,  in  some  dishes,  a lid  also. 
The  word  means,  as  here  used,  a case. 
The  rice  is  prepared  as  for  a border, 
then  a mould  is  filled  with  it ; or  a 
better  way,  because  less  wasteful,  is  to 
line  the  mould  only,  and  put  a piece  of 
bread  in  to  fill  up  the  middle ; more 
rice  is  put  on  the  top,  and  a mark  made 
with  a fluted  cutter  if  for  a fancy  mould, 
or  with  a plain  one  if  a plain  mould  : 
the  latter  are  the  easier,  though  less 
effective.  The  part  marked  forms  the 
lid  when  baked,  and  must  be  cut  out 
with  great  care,  and  the  bread  removed. 
The  hollow  is  then  filled  with  a mince 
of  some  rich  savoury  kind.  The  rice  is 
sometimes  scooped  out,  so  as  to  leave  a 
very  thin  wall  all  round  ; but  it  should 
always  be  fairly  thick  to  start  with, 
or  is  liable  to  break  : it  need  not  be 
wasted,  as  there  are  endless  ways  of 
using  it  up.  A very  useful  mould  to 
use  for  casseroles  is  the  one  illustrated 
under  Raised  Pies  in  a later  chapter, 
and  the  directions  there  given  for  the 
pies  will  enable  the  reader  to  apply  it 
to  this  and  other  purposes ; speaking 
broadly,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
casserole  is  more  difficult  and  less 
useful  than  a border  of  rice. 

If  the  cover  is  not  put  on,  the  top 
is  generally  garnished  nicely ; details 
given  under  Vol-au- Vents  and  other 
dishes  in  Pastry  apply  equally  to  this 
class  of  casserole. 

Bice  ^ la  Chicago,— Required : 
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rice,  sciisonin;',  stock,  and  <in  onion  as 
below.  Cost,  about  od. 

Take  half  a pound  of  good  rice, wash 
it  and  pick  out  all  faulty  grains.  Put 
a gallon  of  water  in  a Siiucepan,  add  a 
tablospoonful  of  sjilt  and  a largo  onion, 
previousl}"  scalded ; then  bring  the 
water  to  the  boil.  Tut  the  rice  in  a 
thin  cloth,  drop  it  cautiously  in  the 
saucepan  to  form  a bag,  but  it  must 
not  touch  the  water.  Put  the  lid  on, 
which,  as  the  edges  of  the  cloth  arc 
outside,  will  fit  well.  Let  the  water 
boil  fast  until  the  rice  is  tender,  then 
turn  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  and  add 
a teaspoonful  each  of  mixed  mustard, 
grated  horse  radish,  choj)ped  parsley, 
and  lemon  juice.  Chop  the  onion 
from  the  boiling  water,  add  it  with  a 
gill  of  brown  meat  stock,  thickened 
with  a heaping  teas])oonful  of  baked 
flour.  Stir  fora  few  minutes,  pile  on 
a hot  dish,  and  send  to  table  with  beef 
or  veal. 

We  call  attention  to  this  recipe,  as 
it  is  a very  good  way  of  cooking  the 
rice,  which  is  practicallj'  ste:uned ; 
thus  prepared,  it  is  very  handy  for  con- 
version into  rice  cakes  and  other  little 
snacks  ; or  the  rice  can  go  to  table  as 
a sweet  or  savoury.  In  the  first  case 
no  addition  beyond  salt  must  be  made 
to  the  water.  This  method  hails  from 
Chicago. 

Bice,  Curried. — For  a plain  dish, 
the  rice  ma}'  be  boiled  to  absorb  the 
stock  (See  Rice,  Boiled  Plainly)  ; to 
each  pint  or  so,  after  cooking,  add  a 
fried  onion  and  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
paste  or  powder  (see  Cukries),  and 
simmer  for  a short  time.  For  a better 
dish,  take  rice  boiled  for  curry,  and 
mix  it  with  a small  quantity  of  Curry 
Sauce  ; it  should  not  be  sloppy — the 
rice  is  oulj^  to  be  moistened ; a bay 
leaf  can  be  boiled  in  it.  For  a really 
rich  dish,  any  of  the  adjuncts  given 
in  the  recipes  for  curries  of  meat,  &c., 
may  be  put  in.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  8d. 
for  a dish  of  half  a pound. 

N ote. — Almost  any  cereal  or  macaroni 
may  be  curried  thus. 

Bice  a la  Custard. — Required  : 


rice,  stock,  butter,  cream,  eggs,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d. 

This  is  a good  dish  to  seiwo  with 
cutlets;  it  is  equally  nice  with  braised 
or  boiled  poultry  or  meat.  Use  the 
best  Carolina  rice,  and  cook  it  in  veal 
stock ; allow  a pint  to  four  ounces  to 
begin  with ; cover  with  a buttered 
paper,  and  let  the  rice  cook  slowly. 
More  stock  may  be  wanted,  but  by 
the  time  the  rice  is  done  it  should  be 
almost  drv,  and  swollen  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Take  the  cover  from  the  pan, 
and  lay  a soft  cloth  over  the  rice  for 
a few  minutes ; then  add  au  ounce  of 
butter,  a dust  of  cayenne  and  salt,  a 
morsel  of  ground  mace  and  a little 
white  pepper.  Have  ready  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  and  half  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  heated  together  ; add  them,  and 
stir  carefully  with  a fork  just  to  blend 
the  ingi’edients,  but  avoid  breaking  the 
rice.  Serve  at  once.  This  is  also  a 
first-class  dish  for  separate  service  ; it 
should  then  be  fiavoured  with  cheese 
and  garnished  with  croutons. 

Bice  ^ la  Custard,  with  Ham. 

— Required  : rice  as  above,  white  sauce, 
ham  or  bacon,  toast  or  fried  bread,  or 
any  green  vegetable.  Cost  varies  with 
the  adjuncts. 

This  is  a tasty  luncheon  dish.  Pre- 
pare the  rice  as  above,  but  add  a 
little  thick  white  sauce  in  place  of 
half  the  cream,  so  that  the  mixture 
is  a trifle  firmer.  Have  some  small 
square  slices  of  ham,  it  must  bo  hot, 
and  the  pieces  cut  thinly,  and  all 
lean ; a boiled  or  braised  ham  is  best, 
or  a piece  of  lean  bacon  does  as  well. 
Put  a pile  of  the  rice  mixture  in  the 
middle  of  each  piece,  about  a dessert- 
spoonful, take  the  four  comers  up,  and 
join  them  at  the  top  by  means  of  tiny 
plated  skewers.  Set  the  dish  over 
boiling  water  for  a minute  or  two, 
then  serve  on  squares  of  dry  toast  or 
fried  bread ; or,  if  preferred,  on  a 
green  puree. 

Bice  Cutlets,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : five  ounces  of  rice,  seasoning 
to  taste,  a little  fat  bacon  or  butter,  an 
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j egg,  and  some  bread-crumbs.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

The  rice  should  be  boiled  and  dried 
I as  if  for  curry,  then  mixed  when  cool 
' with  the  seasoning  and  fat ; of  the 
I latter,  a teaspoonful  will  be  enough ; 
if  bacon,  scrape  it ; if  butter,  melt 
it ; a very  little  thickened  stock  is 
better  liked  by  some,  and  serves  the 
same  purpose.  Add  the  white  of  the 
egg,  and  mould  the  mass  into  cutlet 
shapes.  Or  spread  out  on  a flat  dish 
until  cold,  and  ciit  out  with  a cutlet 
cutter.  Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg  with 
a tablespoonful  of  milk,  flour  the  cut- 
lets, then  egg  them,  and  coat  with  the 
crumbs.  Fry  them  brown,  and  serve 
with  little  dishes  of  meat  or  fish. 

The  zest  may  be  increased  by  adding- 
herbs,  a morsel  of  fried  onion,  curry 
powder,  and  various  other  flavourers. 

Rice  Cutlets,  Rich.  {See  re- 
cipe above.) — Use  the  whole  of  an  egg 
in  mixing  the  cutlets,  and  moisten  the 
preparation  with  a little  thick  brown 
sauce.  Let  it  stand  for  a few  hours 
before  shaping,  then  egg  the  cutlets, 
and  coat  them  with  crumbs  or  crushed 
vermicelli.  Fry  golden  brown,  and 
serve  in  a ring,  with  fried  parsley  in 
the  centre.  Cost,  about  8d. 

If  for  a separate  dish,  add  the  re- 
mains of  any  cooked  game,  or  meat  of 
any  sort ; many  recipes  are  given  for 
minces  under  their  respective  headings, 
which  will  be  found  suitable.  They 
must  not  be  made  too  soft,  or  may 
break  in  the  frjdng.  A sauce  or  gravy 
of  the  brown  kind  should  be  served 
with  these.  Any  of  the  rich  prepara- 
tions of  rice,  that  are  stiff  enough  to 
shape  w'hen  cold,  can  be  used  for  cut- 
lets ; or  bread-crumbs  may  be  stirred 
in  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  desired 
consistence. 

Rice  and  Egg  Stew.  — Re- 
quired : milk,  stock,  eggs,  butter,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d. 

This  is  a very  good  maigre  dish  of 
French  origin  ; it  furnishes  an  excellent 
dinner  for  children.  It  is  served  in 
soup  plates.  Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  put  it  on  to  boil 


in  cold  milk  and  vegetable  stock,  a 
pint  of  each.  Cook  until  the  liquid  is 
nearly  dried  up,  then  add  a seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Finish  the 
cooking,  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and 
beat  in  two  raw  eggs.  The  rice  will 
take  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
should  resemble  rice  pudding  in  con- 
sistence. A carrot  or  an  onion  can  be 
cooked  and  chopped,  and  added  before 
serving.  By  thinning  with  more  stock 
a nice  soup  is  obtained. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a practical 
Frenchwoman  who  Qften  uses  bran 
water  in  the  preparation  of  such  dishes 
as  the  above.  The  hint  may  be  of 
service  to  those  who  do  not  despise 
anything  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
as  so  many  unfortunately  do. 

Rice  and  Egg  Stew,  with 
Onions. — This  is  a light  and  nourish- 
ing dish  for  any  meal.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  sufferers  from  insomnia,  as 
a good  “ night-cap.”  Make  a stew  as 
above,  and  for  the  proportions  there 
given  allow  a pound  or  so  of  boiled 
Spanish  onions.  They  should  be  cut 
up  if  large.  Put  them  on  a hot  dish, 
and  pour  the  stew  all  over  them.  This 
is  varied  sometimes  by  the  addition  of 
a dash  of  grated  cheese. 

A layer  of  thick  celery  sauce  or  puree 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  onions. 

Rice  Favourites. — Required  ; 
rice,  white  sauce,  ham,  tomato  pulp, 
seasoning,  vegetables,  cream,  and  pars- 
ley as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  per 
dozen  cases. 

Take  some  rice  boiled  as  for  curry ; 
add  as  much  rich  white  sauce  of  any 
kind  as  will  make  it  moist ; it  should 
be  about  as  thick  as  ordinary  bread 
sauce.  Grease  some  small  china  cases, 
oval  or  round,  and  lay  in  some  strips 
of  hot  boiled  ham,  seasoned  rather 
highly  with  French  mustard,  cayenne, 
and  a morsel  of  chutney.  These  are 
to  be  so  placed  that  they  stand  up 
above  the  edge  of  the  case.  Fill  with 
the  rice.  Over  the  tops  pour  a tea- 
spoonful of  sauce,  made  by  mixing 
cream  and  tomato  pulp,  equal  parts. 
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and  colouring  it  a pale  pink.  Between 
this  sauce  and  the  strips  of  ham  put 
a narrow  ring  of  any  cooked  white 
vegetaide,  cut  in  shreds,  and  moistened 
with  cream ; cclerj' or  Frencli  turnips 
answer  as  well  as  any : or  hard  white 
of  an  egg  does  equally  well.  l)ust 
this  with  coralline  pejipcr,  and  the 
pink  sauce  with  tiny  sprigs  of  fried 
parsley.  This  is  a good  second-coutse 
dish  ; it  should  he  garnished  with  fried 
parsley.  Any  sort  of  Italian  paste 
may  ho  similarly  served. 

B>ice  Fingers  a la  Dijon.— 

Kequired ; rice,  milk,  hutter,  cream, 
eggs,  sauce,  meat,  crumbs,  &c.,  as 
below'.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive 
of  sauce  or  gravy. 

I’ut  a ([uarter  of  a pound  of  blanched 
Carolina  rice  into  a stewpan  with  three 
gills  of  milk,  a bay  leaf,  and  an  ounce 
of  butter.  Cover  with  a buttered  paper, 
and  simmer  softly  for  an  hour  or  more  ; 
the  rice  must  be  dry,  and  the  milk 
absorbed.  Then  stir  in  half  a gill  each 
of  cream  and  Sci'iieme  S.\uce.  Add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  beat  the 
mixture  well.  Take  the  pan  from  the 
fire,  stir  in  a tablespoouful  each  of 
braised  sweetbread,  cooked  ham,  and  any 
game  or  poultry,  all  in  shreds.  Season 
nicely,  and  tarn  out  to  cool  on  a flat 
dish,  well  buttered.  It  must  be  spread 
evenly.  When  cold,  cut  it  in  fingers, 
coat  with  egg  and  crumbs,  and  fry 
nicely.  Serve  in  a pile,  and  send  a 
tureen  of  good  brown  gravy  or  sauce 
to  table. 

Bice  Gateau,  Rich.— This  is 
prepared  as  described  above ; the 
difference  consisting  in  the  strength  of 
the  stock  and  the  number  of  eggs. 
Take  a pint  of  rice  after  cooking  and 
cooling,  and  add  the  yolks  of  four 
well-beaten  eggs,  with  a good  season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper,  with  a dust  of 
cayenne,  and  any  nice  herb  mixture. 
(See  the  chapter  on  Seasonings.)  Then 
heat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a 
froth,  and  incorporate  them  lightly. 
If  for  a separate  dish,  put  in  four 
ounces  of  minced  game  or  poultry, 
previously  cooked  ; prepare  the  mould 


as  directed,  and  cook  gently.  A ladle- 
ful of  Bkown  Sauce  improves  the 
mixture.  Turn  out  carefully  on  to  a 
hot  dish,  and  pour  gravy  or  sauce 
round  it.  Stocks  4 or  5,  or  either  of 
the  richer  ones,  can  be  used  for  this. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Rice  Gateau,  Savoury.— Ke- 
quired : rice,  stock,  an  egg,  seasoning, 
meat  or  bacon,  and  bread-crumbs  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5d. 

This  recipe  is  for  a very  cheap  dish  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  a tasty  accompani- 
ment to  a dish  of  meat,  or  can  bo  served 
alone.  First  boil  some  rice  in  anj' 
weak  stock  until  soft  and  the  liquid  is 
ab.sorbod  (see  Kice,  Boiled  Plainly). 
Suppo.sing  a pint  of  rice,  which  will 
make  a good-sized  dish ; mix  with  it, 
after  it  has  cooled,  a raw  egg,  well 
beaten,  salt,  and  pepper,  with  any  other 
seasoning,  about  a gill  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  a morsel  of  fat  bacon  in  tiny  dice  ; 
or  cold  fat  meat  answers.  Beat  the 
whole  well  together.  A nicer  gateau 
is  to  be  had  by  using  another  egg, 
and  reducing  the  crumbs  by  half. 
Prepare  a plain  round  or  oval  cake 
tin,  by  greasing  it  very  thoroughly 
and  coating  it  with  bread-crumbs. 
Or  it  can  be  greased,  and  strips 
of  bread,  cut  to  fit  the  tin,  be 
put  round  it.  If  this  is  done,  the 
bread  must  he  dipped  in  warm  liquid 
fat  of  some  kind.  Nearly  fill  the  tin 
with  the  mixture,  level  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  half 
an  hour.  It  should  be  a nice  brow'n, 
and  slip  easily  from  the  tin.  Sauce  or 
gravy  may  be  put  over  or  round  it. 

For  separate  service,  any  odds  and 
ends  of  meat  or  fish  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture. 

Rice  a la  Lucknow.— Required: 
rice,  butter,  onions,  meat,  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  8d.,  exclusive  of  meat 
or  other  adjunct  named. 

Put  four  ounces  of  blanched  Carolina 
rice  in  a stewpan  with  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter,  a bay  leaf,  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  liquor  from  a boiled  fowl  or 
rabbit.  Lay  a buttered  paper  over 
and  cook  for  an  hour  and  half,  adding 
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more  liquid  as  requii-ed.  Season  it 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a pinch  of 
ground  coi-iander  and  cloves.  Put 
this  in  heaps  round  a hot  dish.  Fry 
some  onions  in  dice  to  a nice  brown, 
and  add  a good  seasoning  of  Lucknow 
Chutney.  (&«the  chapter  on  Pickles.) 
Put  a little  in  between  the  heaps  of 
rice; ‘the  pi-ecise  quantity  of  onions 
used  is  a matter  of  taste.  Fill  in  the 
centre  with  a pile  of  Browned  Rice. 
This  is  a tasty  dish  for  serving  alone, 
or  with  meat.  It  forms  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  re-serving  of  cold 
meat,  game  or  poultry  ; a small  quan- 
tity of  either  can  be  cut  in  dice,  and 
mixed  with  a little  thick  brown  gravy 
or  sauce  that  may  be  left  over  from  the 
dish,  then  piled  over  the  centre. 

Rice  ^ la  Lymphe.— Prepare 
the  rice  as  in  the  recipe  for  Rice  a la 
Custard,  but  use  a brown  stock  instead 
of  white,  and  in  place  of  cream  add  a 
mixture  of  sherry  and  brown  sauce ; 
the  other  materials  are  the  same.  Put 
this  in  a 6re-proof  china  dish,  and 
level  the  surface  : garnish  the  edge 
with  a puree  of  flageolets  (see  Vege- 
tables), then  put  a ring  of  sieved  egg 
yolk ; go  on  thus  until  the  centre 
is  reached.  Heat  before  serving. 
This  is  a very  dainty  dish.  Cost,  from 
Is.  upwards. 

Rice,  Moulded.— This  is  a very 
plain  dish,  often  liked  in  hot  weather. 
Allow  a pint  of  milk  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  well- washed  rice  ; cook  together 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so,  then 
flavour  and  sweeten  to  taste,  and  pour 
into  a damp  mould  to  set.  Turn  out, 
and  serve  like  the  Rice  Snow'balls. 
The  cheapest  rice  may  be  used  for  this 
if  well  washed.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Rice  and  Fickle  Stew. — The 

dish  may  be  made  mild  or  very  piquant, 
as  desired.  The  foundation  consists  of 
rice  cooked  as  for  Rice  and  Egg  Stew; 
to  this  is  added,a  short  time  before  dish- 
ing, some  finely  minced  mixed  pickles  ; 
they  may  be  clear  or  thick.  The  eggs 
must  be  put  in  first,  and  the  pickles 
warmed  in  a little  stock ; the  stew 
must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  again. 


About  three  good  tablespoonfuls  of 
cooked  meat  are  also  wanted  ; the  most 
suitable  being  calf’s  or  pig’s  head,  or 
calf’s  or  cow’s  foot.  Tripe  is  often 
used  in  the  same  way ; a morsel  of  ham 
or  bacon  is  a welcome  addition.  This 
is  complete  in  itself,  but  a tureen  of 
onion  sauce  can  be  served  wdth  it. 

If  a really  substantial  meal  be  re- 
quired, increase  either  of  the  meats 
above-named  to  a pound;  cut  it  up 
neatly,  and  pour  the  rice  over. 

Rice  Rings,  Savoury.  (See 
the  recipes  for  Rice  Cutlets.) — Make 
the  mixture  for  these  in  the  same 
manner  ; it  should  be  spread  on  a tin 
to  the  thickness  of  a little  less  than 
half  an  inch,  and,  when  cold,  cut  out 
with  a round,  crimped  cutter,  two 
inches  in  diameter ; cut  the  centres 
out  with  a smaller  cutter,  leaving  the 
rings  half  an  inch  wide.  Finish  off, 
and  fry  the  rings  the  same  as  the  cut- 
lets. They  may  be  used  for  garnishing 
a dish  of  mince  or  hash ; or  can  be 
filled  with  any  nice  mince  of  fish,  or 
any  kind  of  meat ; or  forcemeat  balls 
may  be  put  in  the  centre;  so  ma}'' 
the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  coated 
with  a good  sauce  : in  fact  their  uses 
are  numerous,  as  they  can  take  the 
place  of  croutons  in  all  sorts  of 
savouries,  the  seasoning  of  the  rice 
being  regulated  by  the  filling  of  the 
rings. 

A particularly  pretty  savoury  is 
made  by  making  three  mixtures  : one 
of  rich  egg  sauce ; one  of  brown  moat 
or  game  with  brown  sauce  ; and  a third 
with  a white  mince,  moistened  with 
parsley  or  any  other  green  sauce. 
After  filling,  arrange  the  rings  round 
a dish,  for  the  three  colours  to  contrast 
nicely,  and  put  in  the  centre  the  small 
rounds  that  were  cut  out.  They  are 
to  be  fried  like  the  rings.  Either 
of  the  three  mixtures  should  be  put 
in  a thin  layer  on  the  dish  before  the 
rounds  are  piled  on  it.  This  can  be 
served  as  an  entree. 

Rice  Snowballs.  — Supposing 
sweet  snowballs  are  wanted,  the  pre- 
I paration  given  for  Rice,  Moulded, 
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may  be  poured  into  little  cups  or  deep 
j)atty-pans  and  turned  out  when  cold. 
They  are  best  with  simple  custard  or 
some  jam  or  stewed  fruit.  For  a 
cheap  savoury,  take  some  rice  tliat  has 
been  boiled  until  nearly  done  ; spread 
it  on  small  cloths,  and  ])ut  a little  cold 
meat  seasoned  and  just  moistened  with 
thick  gi'avy  in  the  middle.  Draw  the 
rice  round  and  tie  to  form  a ball,  then 
steam  or  boil  until  the  rice  is  done. 
Turn  on  to  a dish,  and  pour  plain 
White  S.vuce  over. 

Rice  a la  Soeur.  — Kequired  : 
rice,  fish  stock,  haddock,  eggs,  cheese, 
butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  7d.  to 
8d. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  rice  as  if  for  curry, 
but  in  white  fish  stock  instead  of 
w^ater.  Let  it  dry  well.  Add  to  it 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a seasoning 
of  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Take  half 
a pound  of  dried  haddock  that  has  been 
cooked  in  any  way  preferred,  but  it 
should  not  be  dried  up,  and  a fleshy 
fish  is  wanted.  {See  recipes  under 
Haddock.)  Tear  the  fish  into  flakes, 
and  aild  with  it  the  whites  of  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  chopped  up.  Pile  this  on 
a dish  that  will  stand  the  oven,  sieve 
the  egg  yolks,  and  mix  them  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  grated  cheese,  Parmesan 
for  choice ; coat  the  pile  with  this, 
pour  a little  oiled  butter  over,  and  heat 
the  dish  in  a sharp  oven  ; the  surface 
should  be  a nice  brown.  It  will  be 
found  an  excellent  dish  for  any  meal, 
and  if  prepared  in  advance,  it  may  be 
heated  over  boiling  water  before  putting 
it  to  brown ; this  prevents  dryness, 
which  is  to  be  guarded  against. 

Rice,  Steamed. — If  a potato 
steamer  is  to  be  used,  proceed  as 
follows  ; — Spread  at  the  bottom  either 
a piece  of  muslin  or  a thin  cloth,  then 
put  the  rice  in  an  even  layer ; the 
thinner  the  layer  the  quicker  it  will 
cook.  Have  the  water  well  salted  and 
keep  it  boiling  fast.  Turn  the  rice 
about  if  the  layer  is  thick,  that  the  top 
may  get  equally  cooked.  Any  sort  of 
rice  will  cook  in  this  way,  and  will  take 
from  an  hour  to  two,  in  proportion  to 


the  quantity  and  kind.  It  is  a very  , 
convenient  as  well  as  economical 
method,  as  a pudding,  or  anything 
of  a mild  flavour,  can  be  boiled  under 
it,  and  the  rice  will  be  perfectly 
cooked. 

Rice  a la  Tremain.— Required: 
an  onion,  gravy,  jelly,  wine,  eggs, 
croutons,  rice,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d.,  exclusive  of  j 
eggs  and  gravy.  ' 

Chop  a medium-sized  onion,  fry  it  as  i 
dark  as  possible  without  burning  ; then 
stir  to  it,  after  draining  the  fat  off,  half 
a pint  of  gravy,  made  by  boiling  down 
the  bones  of  any  cooked  game.  Stir  i 
in  half  a glass  of  sherry,  a teaspoonful 
of  black  currant  jelly,  and  a bit  of 
glaze  the  size  of  a nut.  Simmer  for 
ten  minutes  and  rub  through  a hair 
sieve.  Take  as  much  Browned  Rice 
as  will  fill  a half-pint  measure,  pile  it 
on  a dish,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  mix 
lightly  together  with  two  forks.  Have 
ready  four  boiled  eggs,  plovers’  or 
jiheasants’,  quarter  them,  and  put  i 
round  the  base ; sprinkle  the  top  with  | 
small  dice- shaped  croutons,  and  serve  j 
as  a savoury.  The  gravy  should  be  j 
well  seasoned.  ' 

Rice  a la  Turque.— Required  : 
rice,  butter,  an  onion,  raisins,  lemon,  i 
stock  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  7d.  i 
to  9d. 

Take  a pint  of  Browned  Rice  while  ! 
still  warm ; this  will  make  a good-  I 
sized  dish.  Chop  and  fry  a good-sized  ■ 
onion  a delicate  brown  in  two  ounces  of  i 
butter ; turn  the  rice  in  the  pan  with 
it,  and  stir  well  that  the  butter  may 
coat  the  rice  ; add  salt  and  pepper  and  ■ 
a dash  of  nutmeg,  a chopped  capsicum 
and  the  seeds,  a teaspoonful  of  glaze 
dissolved  in  stock,  and  a couple  or 
three  ounces  of  sultana  raisins  that 
have  been  stewed  in  a little  stock,  and 
cut  through.  Turn  out  and  garnish 
with  strips  of  lime  or  lemon. 

This  may  go  to  table  with  any 
highly-seasoned  meat  dish,  and  may  be 
served  instead  of  plain  rice  with  a 
curry ; it  is  also  excellent  with  fish 
stews  of  the  piquant  brown  sort. 
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Another  variation  of  this  consists  in 
adding  the  lime  to  the  rice  and  using 
the  raisins  for  garnishing. 

Rice-flour.  — This  is  a superior 
fonn  of  ground  rice ; it  is  very  white 
and  fine,  and  is  a most  useful  prepara- 
tion. It  is  adapted  for  gruel  and  other 
invalid  dishes;  also  for  cakes,  pastry, 
biscuits,  &c. ; while  for  the  thickening 
of  white  soups,  and  all  sorts  of  vege- 
table stews,  &c.,  it  is  excellent.  It  has 
the  further  advantage  of  cooking  very 
quickly.  It  costs  but  a trifle  more 
than  ground  rice — about  4d.  per  pound 
is  the  average  ; the  French  preparation, 
Creme  de  Miz,  costs  from  9d.  to  Is.  per 
pound.  In  addition  to  the  following, 
recipes  for  the  use  of  rice-flour  are 
given  in  various  other  sections. 

Rice-flour  Porridge.  — Re- 
quired : rice-flour,  milk,  sugar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3d.  to  4d. 

This  is  a good  breakfast  dish  for 
children,  and  may  be  made  sweet  or 
savoury.  For  the  first,  take  three 
ounces  of  rice-flour,  and  mix  it  smoothly 
with  cold  water  or  milk  to  a paste. 
Add  a pint  of  boiling  milk  by  degrees, 
stirring  all  the  time ; pour  into  a clean 
saucepan,  and  simmer  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Unless 
a double  pan  is  used  it  must  be  stirred 
all  the  time,  as  it  burns  quickly. 
Serve  with  milk  and  sugar,  or  treacle 
or  a little  honey  is  as  good  or  better. 
Some  will  prefer  this  made  with 
water,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
stewed  fruit.  Ground  rice  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way ; but  it  takes 
nearly  as  long  again  to  cook,  and  two 
or  two  and  a half  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
liquid  will  be  sufiicient.  Ground  rice 
is  generally  sold  loose,  while  rice-flour 
is  in  packets,  and  is  on  that  account 
much  cleaner. 

Risotto. — This  is  a dish  to  be  had 
in  perfection  in  Italy ; there  are  various ' 
ways  of  preparing  it,  most  of  which 
are  verj'  tasty  and  much  liked.  It  is  a 
famous  dish  for  the  commencement  of 
dinner  in  the  place  of  soup,  though 
it  may  be  eaten  at  any  meal.  The 


following  recipes  will  illustrate  the 
different  sorts  of  risotto. 

Risotto,  Austrian.— "Wash  four 
ounces  of  rice  and  boil  until  done  ; 
potir  the  water  off,  and  wash  the  rice 
in  cold  water.  Drain  it,  and  put  in 
a pan  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  fat 
or  butter  and  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan ; when  the  cheese  hisses, 
serve  with  melted  butter  over  it.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

Another  way.— This  is  very  nice. 
Put  some  marrow  in  a saucepan,  and 
before  it  is  quite  hot  add  some  shredded 
onion  and  chopped  parsley.  Then  put 
in  some  raw  veal  in  dice,  and  cook 
until  done.  Wash  and  drain  some 
rice  and  add  it  with  enough  stock  to 
prevent  burning,  then  cook  until  the 
rice  is  done ; it  should  not  be  stirred  ; 
flavour  to  taste  with  grated  Parmesan, 
stir  then  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve 
on  a very  hot  dish. 

The  precise  proportions  of  the  several 
materials  are  here  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  cook;  but  we  think  that  the 
dish  will  be  Uked  best  if  only  enough 
marrow  to  cook  the  veal  be  used ; the 
rice  may  be  double  the  amount  of  meat, 
and  the  stock  may  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  consistence  desired. 

Risotto,  Italian.  — Required  : 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a small  onion,  from 
two  to  three  ounces  of  rice,  a pinch 
each  of  saffron  and  nutmeg,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  Parmesan,  and 
half  a pint  of  any  nice  stock.  The 
onion  is  cut  up  finely  and  fried  in  the 
butter  to  a yellow  coloui-,  the  washed 
rice  goes  next,  and,  if  a thick  dish  is 
liked,  the  full  quantity  above  named 
may  be  used;  it  should  be  stirred 
rapidly  for  a few  minutes ; the  stock 
goes  next,  and  the  rice  is  left  to 
cook  until  swollen  and  tender.  After 
seasoning,  it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  is 
risotto  for  one  person,  as  served  abroad. 
Cost,  about  3d. 

Another  way. — This  is  a more  sub- 
stantial dish.  The  onions  are  fried  in 
a mixture  of  marrow  and  butter ; the, 
fat  is  then  drained  off  and  the  rice  put 
in  and  stirred  for  a short  time ; about 
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half  a pound  of  rice  to  four  ounces  of 
fat  will  answer.  The  onions  can  bo 
put  back  if  liked.  Some  good  stock  to 
cover  goes  next  (it  should  bo  fast 
boiling)  ; when  the  rice  is  about  half 
done,  sliced  sausages  and  chopp(;d 
mushrooms  arc  to  be  added,  with  salt, 
and  saffron  to  make  the  whole  a rich 
yellow.  By  the  time  it  is  ready  to 
serve  it  should  be  a thick  stew.  Butter 
is  put  in  last  thing  for  a rich  dish ; 
and  cheese  is  added  or  handed  with 
the  dish.  Any  nice  sausages  may  be 
txsed  for  this ; thej"  are  to  be  first 
partiallj'  cooked.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Risotto,  to  serve  with  Fish. 

— Cook  the  rice  on  the  principle  de- 
tailed above,  using  a ini.xture  of  stock 
and  tomato  conserve  for  the  purpose. 

A morsel  of  onion  should  be  fried  in 
the  butter  at  starting,  and  a bunch 
of  herbs  is  an  improvement.  Season 
nicely  and  colour  a pale  pink.  Any 
white  fish  with  sauce,  left  over  from  a 
prev’ious  meal,  may  be  divided  and  put 
in  the  centre  or  round  the  rice ; or 
small  fillets  of  fresh  fish  may  be  cooked 
with  it.  Lobster  coral  is  the  best 
colouring,  and  the  addition  of  cheese 
is  quite  optional.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Saffron  Rice. — Required  ; half  > 
a pint  of  rice,  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk,  or  weak  white  stock,  or  the  two 
may  be  mixed ; a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  as  much  white  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
chopped  onion,  cayenne  to  season,  and 
enough  saflron  to  give  a rich  yellow 
tinge.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Blanch  the  rice  {see  page  .5.58),  and 
cover  it  with  the  stock;  bring  it  to 
the  boil  very  slowl}^,  then  add  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients,  with  a morsel 
of  butter.  Cook  softly  until  the  rice 
is  done,  and  the  moisture  absorbed, 
then  turn  out  for  use.  In  the  event 
of  this  being  required  as  an  adjunct 
to  any  fish  dish,  use  a fish  stock  in 
preparing  it.  If  to  go  to  table  with 
a curry  (with  which  it  is  very  good), 
use  the  same  sort  of  stock  the  curry 
is  made  with.  It  forms  alone  a nice 
dish  in  warm  weather ; but  various 
additions  are  admissible  — such,  for 


instance,  as  chopped  ham  or  tongue, 
scraps  of  poultry,  cold  meat  with  a 
little  stuffing,  or  the  remains  of  any 
tasty  fish  snack : in  fact,  it  can  be 
varied  in  dozens  of  ways. 

For  a vegetarian  dish,  use  water, 
milk,  or  stock  No.  11  or  12. 

Saffron  Rice  Cakes.— Prepare 
the  rice  as  above  directed ; take  half  a 
pint,  after  it  has  cooled,  add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  grated  ham,  a little  powdered 
bay  leaf  and  miistard,  a gill  of  thick 
sauce,  and  a well-beaten  egg.  Then 
mix  in  by  degrees  as  inanj' fried  bread- 
crumbs as  will  make  the  mixture  firm  ; 
enough  to  shape  into  cakes  ; they  may 
be  round  or  oval,  about  a quarter  of  an  i 
inch  thick.  Brush  them  over  with  raw 
egg,  and  coat  them  with  fine  white 
bread-crumbs,  then  fry  them  a delicate 
brown.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  flavouring  can  be  varied  by 
adding  cold  fish  or  chopped  pickles 
instead  of  ham ; vermicelli  may  take 
the  place  of  crumbs  for  the  exterior ; 
and,  for  a cheaper  dish,  the  white  of 
the  egg  can  be  reserved  for  the  coating. 

Saffron  Rice  Sausages.  — 

Shape  the  foregoing  mixture  into  small 
sausages,  and  either  fry  them,  or  brown 
them  in  a quick  oven,  or  before  the 
fire.  They  are  a nice  addition  to  a 
breakfast  dish  of  bacon  or  eggs.  They  i 
are  also  suitable  for  serving  with  li\'er  i 
or  kidneys. 

The  rice  is  sometimes  moulded  in  1 
the  form  of  tiny  cottage  loaves,  and  I 
served  as  Saffron  Rice  Loaves.  | 

Sago. — This  is  obtained  from  the  i 
sago  palm.  It  is  a starchy  food,  and  ) 
from  a nutritive  point  is  not  to  11 
be  compared  with  semolina,  or  any  ; 
foods  made  from  nitrogenous  grain. 

At  the  same  time,  sago  is  a useful  and  1 1 
generally  liked  food;  it  is  a popular  i; 
thickening  medium  for  soups,  vegetable  ' 
stews,  and  many  similar  dishes,  and  is  . ; 
‘considered  light  and  easy  of  digestion.  i 
Sago  absorbs  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  ; | 
cooked,  and  becomes  soft  and  tians-  ^ 
parent,  but  retains  its  shape.  There  it 
are  several  kinds — small  or  pearl,  ' I 
medium,  and  large  or  bullet  sago  ; for  ; i 
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general  purposes  the  first-named  is  the 
most  useful.  Sago  must  be  well  washed ; 
it  should  be  rubbed  between  the  hands, 
and  the  water  changed  several  times. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound. 

Sago  meal  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  used  for  the  foundation 
of  custard  powder  and  other  articles 
manufactured  on  a large  scale.  In  this 
form  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from 
arrowroot  by  microscopic  examination. 
For  various  dishes  from  sago,  see  Index. 

Sago,  Moulded. — This  is  simple, 
but  very  nice  with  stewed  fruit,  or 
a sweet  sauce.  Put  four  ounces  of 
washed  sago  into  a saucepan  that  has 
been  rubbed  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  a bit  of  butter ; add  a quart  of 
cold  milk,  stir  to  the  boil,  and  cook  for 
an  hour  and  a half.  Sago  burns  very 
quickly,  and  if  no  double  pan  be  handy, 
watchfulness  and  frequent  stirring  are 
needed.  Beat  in  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg 
off  the  fire,  then  pour  into  a damp 
mould  or  basin,  and  turn  out  when 
cold.  If  preferred  without  fruit  or 
sauce,  the  .sago  must  be  sweetened;  for 
the  sake  of  economy  the  egg  can  be 
left  out.  Cost,  about  5d.,  exclusive  of 
sauce  or  fruit. 

Semolina. — This  highly  nutritious 
cereal  is  made  from  wheaten  flour  of 
the  best  kinds.  There  are  two  sorts — 
the  white  and  the  yellow,  the  latter 
being  considered  the  best.  In  appear- 
ance semolina  is  similar  to  hominy,  but 
is  less  rough  and  cooks  in  a shorter 
time.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  in- 
valid dishes  of  all  sorts ; and  for  general 
purposes  it  can  be  used  like  hominy  ; 
it  is  added  to  many  kinds  of  soups, 
both  meat  and  vegetable.  Cost,  about 
3d.  per  pound,  or,  for  the  best  Genoa, 
4d.  {See  Index  for  other  dishes.) 

Semolina  Mould,  Savoury.— 

Required  ; semolina,  milk,  liver,  ham, 
mushrooms,  eggs,  cheese,  crumbs, 
seasoning,  and  sauce  as  below.  Cost, 
about  lOd.,  exclusive  of  sauce. 

Cook  in  a jar  or  saucepan,  two  ounces 
of  semolina  and  a pint  of  milk  for  an 
hour.  (/Seethe  recipes  under  Hominy.) 
Draw  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  add  a 


tablespoonful  of  calf’s  Uver  that  has 
been  fried  and  minced,  the  same  measure 
of  fried  mushrooms,  and  two  ounces 
of  grated  ham.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne  and 
mace.  Add  half  a tablespoonful  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  the  yolks 
of  two  raw  eggs ; beat  hard  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  stir  in  the  whites, 
whipped  to  a froth.  Grease  a plain 
mould,  coat  it  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
pour  the  mixture  in — the  mould  being 
only  two-thirds  filled.  Bake  until  the 
top  is  firm  and  a golden-brown  colour ; 
about  twenty  minutes.  Turn  out  care- 
fully on  to  a hot  dish,  and  brush  over 
with  thin,  glaze;  pour  Brown  Sauce 
round,  and  serve  for  luncheon  or  dinner. 

This  is  a very  good  dish ; for  another 
variety,  omit  the  cheese,  and  add 
any  remnants  of  cooked  game.  The 
mould  may  be  surrounded  with  braised 
mushrooms  or  tomatoes  {see  Dressed 
Vegetables),  and  the  sauce  or  gravy, 
such  as  would  be  served  with  game, 
sent  to  table  in  a boat. 

Semolina  Mould,  Sweet. — 

Use  three  ounces  of  semolina  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk  ; the  grain  should 
be  very  carefully  washed  and  looked 
over  for  this.  Cook  as  above,  add  an 
egg,  after  it  has  cooled  a little,  with 
any  essence  to  flavour,  and  white  sugar 
to  sweeten,  about  an  ounce.  Pour 
into  a damp  mould,  and  turn  out 
when  cold.  Serve  with  jam  or  fruit. 
Cost,  fid.  or  6d.,  exclusive  of  adjuncts. 

Sparghetti. — This  is  a form  of 
macaroni,  thread  or  taper-shaped,  in- 
stead of  pipe-shaped.  It  is  served  at 
the  commencement  of  dinner  in  Italy, 
and  the  ways  of  preparing  it  are  many. 
A very  simple  one  is  to  boil  it  in  slightly 
salted  water  or  plain  stock,  then  to 
turn  it  into  the  dish  for  serving,  and  mix 
with  each  quarter  pound  a tablespoon- 
ful or  more  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
This  is  tossed  lightly  but  quickly,  until 
the  cheese  melts  and  has  a cobwebby 
appearance ; or,  to  use  the  correct  term, 
until  it  “spins.”  About  as  much 
tomato  conserve  as  cheese  is  then 
stirred  in,  and  the  dish  served  at  once. 
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The  aJJitiou  of  a hint  of  garlic  is 
common  in  Italy. 

Sparghetti  with  Eggs.— Re- 

qiiii-ed  : sparghetti,  eggs,  and  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Boil  the  sparghetti  as  above,  and 
allow  si.x  hard-boiled  eggs  to  half  a 
pound.  Turn  the  sparghetti  into  the 
dish,  and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of 
sauce ; this  may  be  plain  white,  parsley, 
onion,  celery,  caper,  or  tomato.  The 
eggs  may  bo  slicked,  and  put  over  the 
sauce,  or  the  whites  can  be  cut  up  and 
put  in  the  sauce,  and  the  yolks  cut 
through  and  used  for  garnishing.  This 
is  a substantial  dish,  calculated  to 
reduce  the  butcher’s  bill,  and  is  almost 
sure  of  a welcome  by  reason  of  its 
novelty. 

Sparghetti  with  Tomt  to 
Rolls. — Required:  stock,  spargheiti, 
cream,  cheese,  butter,  and  rolls  as  below. 
Co.st,  about  lOd.  to  Is.,  exclusive  of  the 
rolls. 

This  dish  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  those  in  search  of  a delicious 
and  novel  dish  of  the  kind.  Boil  half 
a pound  of  sparghetti  in  any  white 
stock  from  poultry  or  meat.  When 
done,  lay  it  in  a stewpan  and  pour  half 
a gill  of  cream  and  the  same  measure 
of  the  stock  it  was  boiled  in  over  it. 
Cover,  and  let  it  absorb  this ; mean- 
while get  ready  the  rolls,  about  half 
a dozen  {see  the  recipe  for  To.mato 
Rolls,  Italian,  in  Dressed  Vegetables). 
Take  a second  pan,  slice  into  it  two 
ounces  of  any  rich  English  cheese,  and 
the  same  weight  of  grated  Parmesan, 
and  butter;  jiour  in  a gill  of  the  stock 
from  the  sparghetti,  and  shake  the  pan 
— do  not  stir  the  contents — until  all 
the  ingredients  are  well  blended.  Pour 
this  over  the  sparghetti  in  a dish  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  serve  at  once. 
The  rolls  are  to  be  placed  round  the 
sparghetti. 

Note. — For  savouries  of  this  sort,  a 
hot-water  dish  is  an  almost  indispens- 
able adjunct. 

Steam-cooked  Cereals.  — 

There  are  a hirge  number  of  foods  to 
be  had,  which  are  said  by  the  makers  I 


to  require  very  little  further  cooking ; 
and  as  the  number  is  likely  to  increase, 
a few  words  on  their  uses  and  treat- 
ment may  be  acceptable.  First  we 
would  say  that,  as  a rule,  they  are  im- 
proved by  longer  cooking  than  the 
makers  direct ; especially  so  far  as 
various  preparations  of  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  oatmeal  are  concerned ; but 
it  should  be  understood  that  we  are  for 
the  moment  referring  to  the  whole  or 
coarsely-ground  cereals,  not  any  in  the 
fine  stiite.  By  the  longer  cooking  here 
advised,  the  grain  has  a better  flavour, 
and  is  more  digestible.  Such  foods  are 
very  useful  when  required  in  a hurry, 
and  the  time  needed  for  the  cooking  of 
the  ordinary  cereals  cannot  be  given. 
Some  of  the  American  articles  of  this 
kind  are  excellent.  Then  there  are 
fancy  or  manufactured  foods  of  the 
same  kind  in  an  endless  variety ; some 
of  these  are  very  nourishing ; others 
are  more  starchy,  and  less  valuable  for 
nutrition,  but  are  easily  and  quickly 
converted  into  various  tasty  dishes, 
both  savoury  and  sweet.  {See  Index.) 

Tapioca. — This  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  sago,  and  our  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  uses  and  nutriment  of 
that  food  apply  equally  here.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same,  and  the  best 
kinds  are  the  cheapest  in  use,  as  they 
are  much  more  satisfactory,  however 
cooked.  For  invalids’  cookery,  or  any 
dish  of  a very  delicate  nature,  the 
French  tapioca  is  recommended  {see 
French  Cereals,  page  645).  The  store 
jar  containing  tapioca  must  be  well 
covered,  as  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  In  washing  it,  throw  away  all 
floating  grains.  {See  Index  for  other 
dishes  from  tapioca. ) 

Tapioca,  Baked.  — Put  three 
pints  of  cold  water  in  a greased  jar, 
add  a little  salt  and  six  ounces  of  ‘ 

tapioca,  and  leave  to  soak  for  a few  i 

hours.  Then  bake  it  in  the  oven,  i 
which  can  hardly  be  too  slow,  for  at  | 
least  three  hours.  It  should  be  of  a i 
thick  jelly-like  consistence.  Prepared  . 
in  this  way,  many  uses  will  be  found  for  j 
it,  as  it  will  keep  for  several  days  and  : 
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only  requires  re-heating.  This  should 
he  done  by  setting  the  jar  in  another 
of  hoUing  water  over  the  fire.  It  is  also 
very  handy  as  a base  for  savour)'  stews, 
by  adding  vegetables  and  seasoning. 
(See  the  recipe  under  Bakley.) 

Tapioca  with  Cheese  Sauce. 

— Take  a pint  of  tapioca  as  above  ; add 
while  hot  a little  celery  salt,  pepper  to 
taste,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg.  Stir  in 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  make  the  whole 
hot.  Turn  it  out,  and  pour  a pint  of 
Cheese  Sauce  over  it.  The  appearance 
is  improved  by  dredging  with  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  cheese,  and  browning 
it  in  the  oven.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Tapioca  with  Cheese  and 
Tomatoes. — This  is  a nice  supper- 
dish.  Halve  some  medium-sized  toma- 
toes, and  spread  them  thickly  with 
tapioca  as  above.  Sprinkle  with  crumbs 
and  cheese,  and  put  a morsel  of  fat  of 
some  kind  on  each  half.  Cook  in  a 
sharp  oven,  and  pour  cheese  sauce  roimd 
them. 

Another  way. — Bake  the  tomatoes, 
plain  or  savoury  (see  Vegetables)  ; 
when  done,  lay  a thin  slice  of  cheese 
on  each,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  melted — 
after  a minute  in  the  oven — cover  with 
the  tapioca ; sprinkle  with  browned 
crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  2d. 
each  inclusive,  according  to  size. 

Vegetarian  Brawn.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  pipe  macaroni,  half 
a pound  of  tomatoes,  two  ounces  of 
cheese,  an  ounce  each  of  corn-flour  and 
barley -flour,  six  eggs  boiled  hard,  two 
raw  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of  sage  and 
parsley  mixed,  a tablespoonful  of  mush- 
room ketchup,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
half  a pint  of  water.  • Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

First  boil  the  macaroni,  cut  it  in 
half-inch  lengths,  and  put  it  in  a 
saucepan.  Pour  half  a pint  of  the 
water  from  it,  boiling,  over  the  tpma- 
toes.  Then  sieve  them  to  leave  skins 
and  pips  behind.  Add  them  with  the 
water  to  the  macaroni  in  the  saucepan. 
Then  chop  a large  onion,  or  a few 
stalks  of  celery,  according  to  taste — 
either  must  be  cooked  ; add  it  with  the 


grated  cheese  and  the  other  seasonings, 
and  stir  to  the  boil ; then  mix  in  the 
thickenings  and  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time,  Take  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  and  add  the  raw  eggs 
gradually,  beating  hard ; they  must 
first  be  well  beaten  and  strained.  Take 
a basin  or  mould,  and  add  the  hai-d 
eggs  to  the  mixture,  either  in  slices  or 
dice ; when  cool,  fill  the  mould  and  set 
it  in  a cold  place  for  at  least  ten  hours, 
then  turn  out  and  garnish  with  green 
salad  or  parsley. 

Brawns  of  this  sort  are  varied  in 
many  ways ; curry  powder  or  paste 
can  take  the  place  of  ketchup ; boiled 
white  haricots,  ground  or  split,  may  be 
used  instead  of  some  of  the  macaroni  ; 
lentil  flour  can  be  used  for  the  thicken- 
ing ; but  the  above  is  very  nice,  both 
to  look  at  and  to  eat.  A further  im- 
provement is  effected  by  using  a good 
vegetable  stock  instead  of  water,  and 
flavouring  with  a good  store  sauce  and 
a dash  of  chutney. 

Vegetarian  Haggis.  — Re- 
quired : onions,  oatmeal,  seasoning, 
herbs,  wheat,  lentil  flour,  bread,  eggs, 
milk,  and  potatoes.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Allow  a pound  of  Spanish  onions,  a 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  sage,  half  as 
much  parsley,  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
half  as  much  pepper,  to  four  ounces  of 
coarse  oatmeal,  two  oimces  of  crushed 
wheat,  and  one  ounce  of  lentil  flour. 
Chop  the  onions,  put  them  into  a bowl 
with  the  other  ingredients,  then  add 
two  eggs  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  or 
half  may  -be  vegetable  stock ; th«se 
should  be  beaten  well  first.  Then  add 
two  ounces  of  brown  bread-crumbs,  and 
beat  hard.  Put  the  mixture  in  a plain 
tin  mould,  basin  shape,  drop  into 
boiling  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
for  three  hours.  Serve  with  mashed 
potatoes. 

For  a cheaper  dish,  leave  an  egg  out, 
and  add  more  biead  or  an  ounce  of  fine 
sago.  Where  oatmeal  is  much  liked, 
the  wheat  can  be  left  out,  an  extra 
weight  of  oatmeal  being  used  ; to  vary 
the  flavour,  add  bay  leaf  or  thj-me  in 
powder  in  place  of  sage.  These  are 
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very  cheap  and  substantial.  In  tying 
the  cloth  over  the  mould,  leave  room 
for  swelling. 

Vegetarian  Kedgeree.  — Ke- 

quiivil ; half  a pound  of  boiled  split 
peas,  half  as  much  cooked  rice,  a little 
stock  or  milk,  a seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper,  ginger,  and  curry,  Imlf  a pound 
of  fried  onions,  and  four  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Cost,  about  Sd. 

Mix  the  rice  and  peas,  moisten  with 
the  milk  or  stock,  season,  and  pile  on  a 
dish,  and  garnish  with  the  eggs  and 
onions. 

V ermicelli. — This  is  a preparation 
of  whcaten  flour  similar  to  macaroni, 
but  very  much  thinner ; it  is  in  the 
foi'in  of  long  threads,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  worm-like  appearance. 
It  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  may  be  used 
cither  for  sweet  or  savoury  dishes,  in 
the  same  way  as  macaroni.  When 
required  for  clear  soups,  it  should  fir.st 
be  boiled  for  a minute  or  two  in  water, 
or  it  would  cloud  the  soup  ; it  must 
then  be  added  as  soon  as  strained,  as  if 
left  to  cool  it  foiins  lumps,  and  cannot 
be  afterwards  separated.  Tliis  pre- 
caution must  be  observed  whenever 
parboiling  is  necessary,  let  the  li(piid  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added  be  what  it  may. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  digestible  of 
the  farinaceous  foods  ; and  is  of  great 
value  in  preparing  dishes  for  invalids. 
Cost,  about  od.  to  7d  or  8d.  per  pound. 
{See  recipes  under  Macaroni  ; also 
Index.) 

Vermicelli  au  Lait. — This  is  a 
simple  but  very  nice  dish ; it  may  be 
served  in  place  of  porridge  for  break- 
fast, or  instead  of  pudding  for  dinner  ; 
and  while  good  in  itself,  it  is  nicer 
with  stewed  fruit,  or  a sauce  of  any 
kind  {see  Sweet  Sauces).  Spice  can  be 
added  at  discretion,  and  honey  may  be 
substituted  for  sugar.  Blanch  five 
ounces  of  vermicelli  as  above  directed ; 
drop  it  lightly  into  a quart  of  milk 
that  is  j u.st  on  the  point  of  boiling ; 
stir  until  all  is  added,  then  simmer  for 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  a trifle  more 
or  less  according  to  its  quality,  and  serve 


in  a hot  dush.  Use  a double  saucepan 
if  possible.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Wheat. — This  is  the  cereal  that  is 
consumed  in  the  largest  quantities.  It 
has  been  said  that  where  wheat  will 
grow,  there  it  is  grown ; and  that 
where  people  can  get  it,  they  will  have 
it . The  universal  preference  for  wheat 
is  attributed  to  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  it  is  separated  from  th( 
husk,  the  large  yield  of  flour  from  a 
given  quantity  of  good  wheat,  and  the 
fact  of  its  contoining  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
The  product  of  wheat  is  more  abundant 
in  countries  that  have  a higher  temper- 
ature than  our  own ; it  is  cultivated 
here  with  difficulty.  The  origin  of 
wheat  is  unknown.  The  terms  red  and 
white  refer  to  the  colour  of  the  grain. 
By  soft  wheat,  is  meant  the  floury, 
tender  sorts ; by  hard  wheat,  the  firm 
horny  kinds  are  indicated.  The  feeding 
value  of  the  latter  is  much  liigher  than 
the  former ; in  the  hardest  sorts  of  all, 
used  for  Italian  pa.stes,  the  nitrogenous 
matter  is  double  the  amount  found  in 
the  softest  specimens.  In  such,  the 
starch  is  less  in  proportion ; therefore, 
each  has  its  special  uses.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  a hundred — some 
say  nearer  two  hundred — varieties  of 
wheat,  though,  in  many  cases,  the 
difference  is  but  trifling. 

The  products  of  wheat  in  the  shape 
of  macaroni  and  allied  substances  may 
be  dismissed  here,  being  treated  under 
their  several  headings.  We  will,  there- 
fore, confine  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  wheat  in  the  whole  and 
crushed  condition ; and  will  try  to 
simplify  matters  for  the  inexperienced, 
who  are  sometimes,  and  not  unnaturallj’^, 
bewildered  by  the  number  of  names 
that  are  bestowed  upon  the  various 
patent  and  other  preparations  of  wheat. 
Firs);,  the  whole  grain ; this  has  but 
few  uses  in  the  kitchen ; we  use  the 
term  whole,  though,  in  most  cases,  the 
extreme  outer  coat  of  bran  is  removed. 
In  some  localities,  the  name  of  groats 
or  grits  is  given  to  whole  wheat, 
though  strictly,  we  believe,  such  terms 
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should  only  be  applied  to  oats.  Next 
in  degree  of  fineness,  we  get  cracked 
or  crushed  wheat ; this  is  commonly 
used  for  Porridge  and  other  pui'poses. 
The  ways  of  milling  are  now  numerous, 
and  some  are  very  complicated ; and  it 
is  due  to  these  differences  that  the 
names  above  referred  to  are  given  to 
wheat:  we  may  cite  “rolled,”  “flaked,” 
“ crystals,”  and  “ cyclone  ” as  familiar 
instances.  In  decorticated  wheat,  the 
germ  and  exterior  husk  are  removed ; 
this  is  to  be  had  in  the  coarse  state  as 
well  as  fine  for  bread,  &c.  In  genuine 
whole  meal  the  grain  is  only  cleansed 
before  grinding,  the  outside  branny 
coat  being  ground  up  with  it.  A 
recently  introduced  article,  known  as 
“ germ  flour,”  differs  from  ordinary 
kinds  by  reason  of  the  return  of  the 
germ  to  it ; it  is  first  removed,  and,  by 
a patent  process,  so  treated  that  it  has 
rib  injurious  effect  on  the  flour — in 
ordinary  cases  it  does  act  injuriously 
on  the  fiour,  hence  its  removal — which 
is  used  for  bread  and  kindred  foods 
with  a good  deal  of  success.  The 
various  kinds  of  flour — viz.,  wheat  in 
its  finely-ground  state— are  detailed  in 
other  chapters.  As  to  the  best  forms 
of  wheat,  as  here  considered,  for 
ordinary  uses  the  changes  maj^  we 
think,  be  rung  upon  them  with  advan- 
tage ; for  even  if  one  could  decide  on 
the  very  best  from  a nutritive  stand- 
point, change  is  beneficial ; but  more  of 
this  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Bread. 

Wheat  with  Fruit. — This  is  a 
dish  of  ancient  origin.  It  goes  now 
by  the  name  of  “ Durham  Pudding.” 
It  is  made  by  baking  wheat  in 
water  as  below,  until  perfectly  tender, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  ordinary 
porridge.  It  is  then  put  in  saucers, 
hollowed  in  the  middle,  and  filled 
in  with  any  fruit  that  may  be  in 
season  ; blackberries  are  a favourite  ; 
they  are  stewed,  and  may  be  hot  or 
cold ; the  fruit  is  to  be  well  sweetened, 
as  no  sugar  is  put  in  the  wheat.  A 
spoonful  of  cream  is  put  on  the  top. 
In  place  of  cream,  some  thickened  milk 
may  be  used  ; it  is  made  by  boiling  a 


tablespoonful  of  corn-flour  or  rice-flour 
with  a pint  of  milk,  and  adding  the 
whole  or  the  yolk  only  of  an  egg.  But 
if  cream  can  be  had,  it  should  be  used;  it 
then  makes  a famous  dish  for  the  break- 
fast of  delicate  children ; the  benefit 
derived  from  cream  is  often  very  great. 

Wheat  Frumenty  (or  Fur- 
menty). — This  is  a very  old- 
fashioned  but  nice  and  nourishing 
dish,  if  sufficient  time  be  given  to 
its  preparation.  Take  as  much 
wheat  as  may  be  required,  wash  it 
well,  then  put  it  in  a jar,  and  cover 
with  cold  water ; leave  it  to  soak  for 
twelve  hours,  then  bake  it  in  a very 
slow  oven  until  done.  It  should  crack 
and  be  soft,  but  not  be  broken  up ; it 
may  take  from  four  to  six  hours.  Some 
prefer  to  bake  the  wheat  in  milk,  which 
makes  it  nicer  and  more  nourishing, 
but  it  does  not  cook  so  well ; another 
way,  and  a good  one,  is  to  use  water 
for  the  first  part  of  the  cooking,  and 
milk  for  the  finish.  When  ready  for 
the  frumenty,  take  some  of  the  baked 
wheat,  and  allow  for  each  quart  the 
same  measure  of  new  milk  ; put  both 
over  the  fire,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; add 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  clean 
dry  currants,  or  raisins,  stoned  and 
halved,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes 
take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
sugar  to  taste  and  some  spice  (nutmeg 
or  cinnamon  is  often  used) ; then  beat 
in  a couple  of  eggs,  or,  where  thej"  are 
plentiful,  more  may  be  used;  do  not 
boil  again,  but  beat  for  some  few 
minutes.  This  should  be  sent  to  table 
in  a junket  bowl,  and  served  in  cups. 
To  rich  dishes  of  this  sort,  in  the  days 
when  frumenty  was  a Lord  Mayor’s 
dish,  brandy  was  one  of  the  ingredients. 

When  whole  wheat  cannot  be  got, 
cracked  wheat  may  be  used.  We  may 
mention  that  other  fruits  are  as  nice  as 
those  named.  For  example,  prunes, 
figs,  dates,  and  dried  bananas  are  very 
suitable ; currants  are  not  digestible, 
and  are  better  omitted  if  for  children ; 
the  raisins  are  improved  by  soaking 
for  a few  hours  in  water. 

Wheetten  Porridge.— This  can 
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be  made  in  either  of  the  waj’s  already 
given  for  Oatmeal  Pokkioge.  About 
six  ounces  of  wheat  may  be  allowed  to 
a quart  of  water  or  milk,  and  the 
porridge  may  be  served  with  tlie  usual 
adjuncts.  If  cracked  wheat  is  liked, 


give  it  two  to  three  hours ; decorticated, 
if  finelj'  ground,  will  be  done  in  one 
hour.  There  arc  no  nicer  porridges 
than  this  ; it  often  agrees  better  than 
any  other,  and  it  is  very  cheap.  {See 
Steam-cooked  Ceueaxs.) 


PULSE. 

Pulse  is  to  the  vegetarian  what  animal  food  is  to  tlie  meat-eater.  Tlie 
composition  is  the  fir.st  thing  to  grasp.  How  many  have  jumped  to  the 
conclnsion  that  all  pulse  is  bad  and  gives  rise  to  discomfort,  after  a hearty 
meal  of  boiled  harieots  and  roast  beef ; or  of  lentil  soup,  perhaps  made 
with  meat  stock,  and  followed  by  a cut  from  a joint.  There  is  no  reason 
why  beef  and  beans  should  not  be  eaten  together  in  very  moderate 
quantities;  hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  a plate  of  potatoes  and  a 
plate  of  pulse  are  two  things  in  more  than  one  sense.  Potatoes  are  about 
three-fourths  water  ; pulse  is  only  an  eighth,  or  a trifle  over.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a highly  concentrated  food ; the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  is 
very  large ; aiid  the  addition  of  food  of  both  the  fatty  and  starchy  kinds 
is  necessary  to  make  the  dish  complete,  whether  it  is  to  form  the  sub- 
scantial  part  of  a meal  or  only  an  adjunct.  Unless  this  be  done,  the 
system  will  be  burdened  with  an  excess  of  flesh-formiug  material,  as  the 
heat-givers  in  pulse  are  disproportionate.  Our  highest  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  the  nutriments  rich  in  starch,  sugar,  and  fat  should  go  to 
table  with  pulse,  or  be  amalgamated  in  the  same  dish. 

Lentils. — These  are  generally  agreed  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  the 
class,  though  opinions  differ,  and  some  writers  give  the  palm  to  haricots. 

A few  years  ago  we  made  various  experiments  with  the  whole  brown 
Egyptian  lentils ; the  resulting  dishes  were  rich  in  colour,  but  not 
altogether  jdeasing  to  the  palate ; and  in  a few  instances  they  caused 
flatulence.  We  have  since  learned  that  in  the  skin  a certain  bitter  prin- 
ciple exists;  the  precise  nature  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  this 
that  gives  rise  to  the  discomfort.  Besides  this,  in  whole  lentils,  there  is  a 
lot  of  fibrous  useless  material,  and  no  small  amount  of  dirt;  so  we  dis-  * 

carded  them  for  the  same  tiling,  practically,  in  a cleaner  and  more  • 

nutritious  form,  viz.,  split  lentils.  These  are  far  more  generally  approved; 
they  are  less  trouble  to  clean,  cook  in  a shorter  time,  and  are  nicer  in 
flavour. 

Then  there  are  the  green,  or  German  lentils.  They  are  higher  in  price, 
but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  their  superiority  consists 
in  their  taking  less  time  to  cook  ; and  their  colour,  especially  when 
heightened  by  a little  green  colouring,  is  favourable  to  their  adoption  for 
such  dishes  as  are  entitled  to  rank  above  the  commonplace.  Lentil  Flour 
is  a useful  thickening  medium  for  ordinary  soups,  stews,  and  the  like  ; it 
is  also  of  value  for  invalid  dishes.  {See  Index.)  i 

Haricot  Beans. — White  b ans  are  the  best  known  and  the  cheapest.  j 
They  are  the  dry  mature  beau  of  the  plant  whose  pods  we  eat  in  the  green 
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state  as  Freuch  beans  ; including  the  various  kinds  of  kidney  and  dwarf 
beans  that  differ  according  to  soil  and  locality,  and  are  distributed  over  a 
good  part  of  Europe.  The  “ giant  ” haricots  gain  preference  at  most 
tiables  ; but  we  prefer  the  small  beans  ; the  skins  are  thinner,  so  they  are 
more  digestible,  and  the  time  required  to  cook  them  is  more  easily 
reckoned.  It  is  quite  possible  to  boil  the  “ giants  ” for  four  or  five  hours 
before  the  desired  softness  is  attained  ; while  a very  good  sample  of  the 
same  beans  might  be  done  in  little  more  than  half  the  time. 

Split  White  Haricots  are  handy  when  time  runs  short,  as  they  take 
less  time  than  whole  beans  ; and  in  purees,  and  all  such  dishes,  the  final 
mashing  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  splitting. 

Brown  Beans  are  about  the  same  price  as  the  white  ; they  make  good 
soups  and  stews,  but  must  be  cooked  long  and  slowly. 

Red  Haricots  are  rather  dearer ; their  flavour  is  excellent,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  their  rich  colour  they  are  valued  for  good  soups.  (See  the 
recipe  on  page  60.) 

G-reen  Beans,  called  Flageolets,  are  the  highest  in  price  ; they  have 
thin  skins  and  are  of  delicate  flavour.  In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
cook  their  uses  are  legion  ; they  are  admirably  adapted  for  winter  salads. 
These  cost  about  fivepence  per  pound  ; the  other  sorts  range  from  two- 
pence to  fourpence.  If  bought  in  quantities  a saving  is  effected,  but 
careful  storage  is  of  importance,  pulse  being  readily  attacked  by  insects. 

Peas. — These  are  familiar  to  most  people  in  the  shape  of  peas  pud- 
ding ; a dish  by  no  means  to  be  despised  when  well  cooked,  and  it  is 
found  to  agree ; but  of  the  entire  pulse  tribe  peas  are,  as  a rule,  the  most 
difficult  to  digest.  Split  peas  are  preferable  to  whole  ones,  birt  for  the 
majority,  pea-flour  or  pea-meal  is  best  of  all.  It  should  be  freshly 
ground  and  stored  in  tins.  {See  the  third  recipe  for  Peas  Soup,  page  57.) 
Lastly,  a few  words  on  dried  green  peas.  These  are  to  be  had  both  whole 
and  split ; the  latter  are  the  more  useful.  The  main  difficulty  is  to  get 
them  all  one  sort ; “ marrow-fats  ” are  the  best ; a reliable  dealer  should  be 
applied  to  for  them,  for  the  mixing  is  a hindrance  to  successful  cooking. 
When  dishing-up  time  comes,  it  is  a common  experience  to  find  half  the 
peas  green  and  mellow,  and  the  rest  a bad  colour  and  of  flinty  hardness — 
all  due  to  the  mixing. 

We  now  turn  to  the  initial  treatment  of  pulse  generally,  and  for  the 
whole  and  split  it  is  the  same,  and  is  simplicity  itself  if  a little  forethought 
be  exercised,  and  just  a few  rules  are  observed.  The  first  thing  is  the 
washing,  and  this  is  certainly  some  little  troirble.  To  put  peas  or  any 
other  sort  of  pulse  into  water,  and  pour  it  off,  is  not  washing  and  will  not 
suffice.  Lentils  are  the  dirtiest  of  all  as  a rule.  Plenty  of  water  is  wanted, 
and  it  must  be  renewed  several  times.  The  pulse  should  also  be  rubbed 
between  the  hands  until  quite  free  from  dirt.  Renew  the  water  until  it 
comes  away  clean,  then  put  the  vegetables  in  a sieve,  or  colander,  under  a 
running  tap  for  a final  rinse.  The  soaking  should  be  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  convenience  ; use  plenty  of  cold  water, 
and  if  very  hard  add  a morsel  of  borax  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Do  not  use 
ordinary  washing  soda.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  cooking,  the 
soaking  water  should  be  thrown  away,  and  with  it  all  vegetables  that 
float ; they  are  grub-eaten,  therefore  worthless.  We  may  remark  that 
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oatmeal  lias  a veiy  softening  otfeet  on  pulse,  and  is,  tliercforo,  a good 
addition  to  tlie  soaking  water ; a couple  of  ounces  will  serve  for  a j)int 
of  beans  and  a eou])le  of  quarts  of  water.  When  used,  increased  attention 
to  tlie  rinsing  is  necessary. 

Concerning  tlie  cooking,  as  a rule,  the  water  or  stock  should  be  cold 
when  added  ; green  peas  and  beans  of  the  best  kinds  may  bo  put  in  hot 
liquid,  and  as  a natural  consequence,  the  colour  will  he  improved.  Salt 
must  not  go  in  at  first ; it  retards  the  cooking  by  hardening  the  skins  ; a 
pinch  of  sugar  is  useful,  so  is  a morsel  of  fat  free  from  salt ; it  induces 
softness  and  swelling,  and  improves  the  flavour.  A wooden  spoon  is  the 
best  for  stirring  ; an  iron  one  tends  to  shrivel  the  vegetables ; this  is 
especially  noticeable  in  beans.  The  slower  the  process  tlie  better,  but  the 
cooking  .should  be  continuous. 

And  what  of  the  residue  in  the  shape  of  .superfluous  liquor  ? We  may 
take  the  case  of  a dish  of  beans  to  be  served  as  a vegetable.  If  during 
the  final  stage  of  the  cooking  the  water  be  allowed  to  evaporate,  there  will 
be  little,  if  any,  to  strain  off ; but  it  is  quite  common  to  see  a quart  or 
more  poured  down  the  sink,  carrying  witli  it  a good  deal  of  nutriment  ; 
so  common  in  fact,  that  wo  have  ceased  to  regard  it  with  surpidse,  only 
with  regret.  To  the  thrifty  Frenchwoman,  who  makes  much  of  the  liquor 
from  boiled  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  it  seems  incredible  that  the  wilful 
waste  of  such  a valuable  residue  as  inilse  liipior  can  be  the  nile  in  our 
country.  One  thing  is  certain ; it  is  so  useful  for  all  sorts  of  purposes 
that,  once  tried,  no  intelligent  housekeeper  would  willingly  dispense  with  it. 


Beans,  Haricot,  Boiled.  — 

This  is  a plain  dish,  suitable  for  serving 
with  roast  meat.  Wash  and  soak  the 
beans,  put  them  on  in  cold  water,  add 
a lump  of  dripping  the  size  of  an  egg 
to  the  pound,  and,  when  they  have 
begun  to  soften,  a little  salt  and  a 
few  peppercorns ; cook  until  done  {see 
remarks  on  page  575),  then  add  more 
seasoning  to  taste,  and  either  put  the 
beans  in  a hot  vegetable  dish,  shaking 
them  up  with  a little  butter,  or,  what 
is  by  many  considered  the  nicer  way, 
put  them  on  a dish  with  the  joint,  and 
some  of  the  gravy.  This  is  excellent 
if  the  joint  be  a shoulder  or  neck  of 
mutton,  and  a tureen  of  onion  sauce  is 
served  with  it.  Cost,  about  3d.,  without 
sauce. 

Another  way. — Stir  an  ounce  of 
butter  and  some  chopped  parsley,  with 
seasoning  to  taste,  into  the  beans,  and 
shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes ; add  a squeeze  of  lemon 


juice,  and  serve  in  a dish.  This  way 
is  popular;  so  cooked,  the  beans  go 
well  with  a hash  or  stew.  For  vege- 
tarians, oil  or  butter  must  replace  the 
dripping  used  at  first.  A suspicion  of 
garlic  is  added  abroad  to  beans  so 
cooked  {see  Garlic  in  Vegetables'). 
Green  or  white  beans  may  be  cooked 
in  either  of  these  ways.  Cost,  from 
4d.  upwards,  according  to  kind. 

Another  way. — With  white  beans, 
boil  some  small  onions,  or  a little 
celery  (white  part  only),  and  serve 
with  the  beans.  There  may  be  about 
a fourth  the  bulk  of  either  of  these. 
Sometimes  the  water  is  poured  off 
when  the  beans  are  nearly  done, 
and  some  hot  milk  is  put  in,  with  a 
thickening  of  flour  and  butter.  This 
is  a delicate  and  delicious  dish ; but 
the  surplus  water  should  be  used  for 
soup.  In  all  the  foregoing  recipes,  a 
plain  meat  stock,  or  a vegetable  stock, 
can  replace  the  water  at  starting, 
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just  according  to  taste  and  conve- 
nience. 

Beaus,  Haricot,  Curried. — 

For  an  ordinary  plain  curry  of  white 
or  gi-een  beans,  follow  the  instructions 
given  for  Lentils.  For  brown  or  red 
beans,  the  stock  used  should  be  brown ; 
it  may,  of  course,  be  a vegetable  or  a 
meat  stock  (see  Stocks),  and  should  be 
made  more  piquant  than  tor  the  others  ; 
fried  onions  are  always  suitably  added 
to  the  beans  at  first,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  serve  some  rice  cooked  in 
a savoury  manner  with  them.  (See 
recipes  under  Eice  ; for  instance, 
CuitRiED  Rice  or  Saffron  Rice  would 
be  suitable.)  Cost,  variable. 

A very  simple  way  of  making  a curry 
of  beans,  when  only  a mild  flavour  is 
liked,  is  to  dissolve  some  cuiTy  paste  in 
boiling  stock  (brown  or  white)  and  stir 
into  the  beans  ten  minutes  before 
serving.  From  a large  teaspoonful  to 
a dessertspoonful  may  be  used  to  each 
pound  of  beans. 

Beans,  Haricot,  with  Bggs 
and  Black  Butter.— Required  : 
beans,  eggs,  seasoning,  croutons,  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

This  is  tasty.  Boil  half  a pound  of 
white  or  green  beans  (see  preceding 
recipes),  but  omit  any  herbs;  season 
with  salt  and  pepjier  only.  To  each 
pound  add  six  or  eight  eggs ; they 
should  be  fried  and  trimmed  (see  Eggs), 
and  laid  round  the  beans.  Prepare 
some  Black  Butter  (see  Hot  Sauces), 
and  pour  some  over  each  egg.  Place 
a crouton  in  the  centre  of  the  yolks 
(a  tiny  star  or  half-moon  shape  looks 
pretty),  and  serve  hot. 

Beans,  Haricot,  with  Bggs 
and  Tomatoes. — Required:  beans, 
eggs,  tomatoes,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  Is.  upwards,  if  six  eggs 
are  used. 

Prepare  the  beans  as  above  ; to  each 
pound  add  a gill  of  tomato  pulp,  just 
in  time  to  get  hot  through;  season 
nicely.  Lay  the  eggs  on,  fried  or 
poached ; put  between  them  a little 
pile  of  tomatoes  which  have  been  sliced 
and  grilled,  then  cut  in  dice  shapes 


(see  Tomatoes)  . Pour  a little  Parsley 
Sauce  round  the  white  of  the  eggs ; 
take  care  not  to  smear  the  yolks.  The 
combination  of  colours  and  flavours  in 
this  dish  is  very  satisfactory.  Caper 
sauce  may  be  used  instead  of  parsley. 

Note. — White  beans  are  intended, 
and,  after  adding  the  tomato,  put  in  a 
drop  or  two  of  colouring  to  give  a pale 
pink  tinge. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Pried. — One 

of  the  most  tasty  and  popular  ways  of 
serving  beans  is  in  the  style  of  the 
national  cookery  of  Mexico,  called 
“frijoles,”  pronounced  “fre-o-les.” 
The  beans  are  boiled  until  soft ; they 
should  be  swollen  to  their  Jfullest 
capacity,  but  not  broken,  and  must  be 
left  until  cold ; the  more  perfectly 
they  are  drained,  the  better  the  dish. 
Some  thinly-sliced  onions  are  first 
fried  in  olive  oil ; when  these  are  half 
done,  the  beans  are  added  ; they  should 
be  sprinkled  with  sage  and  pejiper,  no 
salt,  and  fried  a good  brown.  Toss 
and  serve  altogether,  piping  hot,  adding 
a little  salt  at  the  end.  This  is  said 
by  one  writer  to  be  “ first-rate  when 
cold,  but  good  enough  for  a king  when 
hot ;”  “and  if  for  a king,”  says  another 
writer,  “ why  not  for  his  loyal  sub- 
jects?” Cost,  about  4d.  to  5d.  per 
pound. 

A crust  of  bread,  rubbed  with  garlic, 
may  be  tossed  with  the  beans  for  a 
moment  if  the  flavour  is  liked.  Where 
sage  is  objected  to,  parsley  and  thyme 
may  replace  it ; but  it  is  not  easy  to 
improve  the  original  recipe. 

A very  good  dish  is  made  by  serving 
any  other  vegetable,  cooked  in  a tasty 
manner,  round  the  beans  : for  example, 
carrots,  turnips,  or  celery,  stewed  or  as 
a puree  ; or  potatoes,  fried,  curried,  or 
in  balls  or  croquettes,  or  any  other 
tasty  foi-m.  A dish  of  rice  also  goes 
well  with  the  beans. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Porridge 
of.—  For  this,  the  split  beans  referred 
to  on  page  575  may  be  used;  or,  what 
are  still  better,  ground  haricots  ; these 
are  the  same  thing  in  a finer  form,  but 
are  not  so  generally  obtainable.  For  a 
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porridge  of  the  usual  sort,  the  beans 
should  be  soaked,  and  cooked  like 
oatmeal  porridge  for  a couple  or  three 
hours,  then  served  with  milk  and  sugar; 
but  a savoury  porridge  is  more  likely 
to  be  appreciated.  Vegetable  stock 
can  be  used  instead  of  water ; it  gives 
softness  and  a superior  tlavoiu- ; and  a 
morsel  of  butter  stirred  in  at  the  end 
is  a great  improvement ; or  some  milk 
thickened  with  corn- flour  or  barley -Hour 
(an  ounc  e of  either  to  half  a pint  of 
milk)  is  liked  by  some ; it  should  be 
stirred  in  a little  while  before  serving. 
Salt  and  pepper  are  the  only  seasonings 
really  necessary.  A mi.xture  of  hari- 
cots and  pearl  barley  makes  a famous 
porridge  ; they  should  be  soaked  and 
cooked  together,  and,  where  no  porridge 
pan  {i.e.  a double  pan)  e.xists,  we 
advise  baking  in  a jar  ; this  can  hardly 
be  cooked  too  long,  and  there  are  few 
better  dishes  for  cold  weather.  Cheese 
ma)'  be  used  to  flavour  if  approved; 
with  the  addition  of  an  onion  or  two, 
it  forms  a good  dish  for  supper. 

Beans,  Haricot,  with  Pota- 
toes.— Required;  beans,  stock,  butter, 
potatoes,  an  onion,  a tomato,  crumbs, 
cheese,  flour,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cod,  about  8d.  or  9d. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  haricots  in  plain 
stock  until  done  ; red  or  brown  beans 
are  best  for  this  dish.  Put  them  in  a 
fireproof  china  dish  ready  for  table  ; 
put  a few  bits  of  butter  over,  cover, 
and  set  in  a good  oven  for  a few 
minutes.  This  trifling  detail  has  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  dish.  Next 
add  a good-sized  onion  and  a tomato ; 
both  sliced  and  fried  (see  recipes  in  Ve- 
getahles),  and  cut  up  small.  Stir  the 
whole  well,  level  the  top,  and  cover  it 
an  inch  thick  with  mashed  potatoes. 
(■See  Vegetahles.)  Dredge  with  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  cheese,  and  bake  a 
good  brown.  Take  half  a pint  of  the 
stock  from  the  beans,  add  it  with  a 
little  flour  to  the  pan  the  onion  was 
fried  in;  boil  up  well,  season,  add  a 
dash  of  browning  and  store  sauce,  and 
serve  in  a boat ; a bay  leaf  will  improve 
this,  and  it  must  be  carefully  strained. 


Bkown  Sauce  may  be  used  instead  of 
this  gravy. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Brown 
Puree  of. — Required  : beans,  stock, 
herbs,  seasoning,  dripping,  and  vege- 
tables as  below.  Cost,  about  6d., 
exclusive  of  garnish  or  adjuncts  in 
the  form  of  rice,  &c. 

Soak  some  brown  beans,  cover  them 
with  stock  No.  1 or  2,  add  a bunch 
of  herbs,  a few  black  peppercorns,  an 
onion  stock  with  two  cloves,  a piece  of 
carrot,  a stalk  of  celery,  a pinch  of 
brown  sugar,  and  an  ounce  of  dripping 
to  each  (juart  of  beans.  Bring  to  the 
boil  slowly  ; if  hurried  at  first,  the 
beans  are  very  difiicult  to  soften  after ; 
skim  just  before  the  liquid  boils.  Go 
on  simmering  for  three  or  four  hours, 
or  until  soft ; pass  through  a wire  sieve 
or  colander,  and  return  to  the  sauce- 
pan ; add  seasoning,  with  a dash  of 
browning,  and  anj'  approved  store  sauce. 
Serve  with  any  cereal — as  rice,  cooked 
plainly — and  garnish  the  puree  with  a 
few  stnall  slices  of  hot  bacon  ; or  it  can 
go  to  table  with  meat,  if  the  latter  is 
eaten  in  small  quantities  ; but  in  itself 
it  is  a highly  nourishing  dish.  (See 
page  674.) 

For  a wait/re  dish  of  this  sort,  use 
any  vegetable  stock,  oil  instead  of 
dripping,  and  serve  with  onion  or  celery 
sauce,  or  with  vegetarian  brown  sauce 
(see  Hot  Sauces).  For  a more  savoury 
dish,  add  a fried  onion  or  two  to  the 
beans. 

Beaus,  Haricot,  Brown 
Pur4e  of,  Hich. — Cover  the  beans 
with  stock  No.  4 or  5 ; cook  as  above, 
and,  when  nearly  done,  add  half  a 
gill  of  claret  to  every  pint  of  beans. 
After  sieving,  season  highly  with  black 
pepper  and  a pinch  of  cloves  and  nut- 
meg, with  salt  to  taste ; stir  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  red  or  black  currant 
jelly,  and  the  same  of  tomato  conserve. 
This  is  very  nice,  and  may  go  to  table 
with  any  hashes  of  game  or  dark  meats. 
Cost,  about  8d.,  for  a dish  of  a pint  of 
beans. 

Beaus,  Haricot,  Green  Pu- 
ree of. — Put  as  many  green  beans  as 
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may  be  wanted  in  white  stock  to  cover 
them,  No.  9 for  a rich  dish,  or  any 
plainer  variety  for  a cheaper  one.  The 
beans  must  be  first  washed  and  soaked 
{aee  page  575).  Add  a slice  or  two  of 
onion,  turnip,  and  a stalk  of  celery  ; 
cover  with  a buttered  paper,  and  cook 
until  no  liquid  remains.  Sieve  the 
beans,  and  put  back  in  the  saucepan, 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  to  each 
pint;  add  salt,  stir,  and  sharpen  up 
with  lemon  juice  or  flavoured  vinegar, 
after  taking  from  the  fire,  and  add  a 
dash  of  green  colouring.  For  a cheaper 
dish,  the  butter  may  be  reduced ; 
for  a better  one,  add  a little  cream 
also.  Cost,  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  pint 
inclusive. 

Note. — All  green  purees  should  be 
more  dehcately  seasoned  than  red  and 
brown  ones.  When  for  separate  dishes, 
sauce  served  in  a tureen  should  go  to 
table  ; it  is  a great  improvement ; as  a 
guide  to  this,  so  far  as  kind  and  rich- 
ness go,  the  stock  used  for  the  beans 
will  best  serve ; if  that  is  rich,  the 
sauce  may  be  any  of  the  good  white 
sorts,  or  Parsley,  or  any  other ; and 
for  the  plainer  purees,  the  cheaper 
sauces  detailed  in  our  recipes  furnish  a 
good  choice. 

Beans,  Haricot,  Bed  Furee 

of,  — Eequired : stock  No.  4 or  5, 
vegetables  and  herbs  to  flavour,  wine, 
jelly,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  6d.  to.  8d.  per  pint  inclusive. 

Cook  the  beans  in  the  stock  very 
slowly,  with  the  vegetables  and  herbs, 
a few  peppercorns,  and  a clove  or  two. 
Add  a little  claret  or  port  near  the  end, 
with  a morsel  of  any  fruit  jelly;  the 
stock  should  be  absorbed  when  the 
time  comes  for  sieving  the  pur5e. 
Ee-heat  and  season,  and  dish  in  a 
pyramid.  It  may  be  garnished  with 
croutons  or  dredged  with  fried  crumbs. 
A little  thin  brown  sauce  may  be 
poured  over  before  garnishing.  This 
can  be  recommended  both  on  account 
of  flavour  and  nutrition ; it  may  be 
served  with  game,  well-hung  mutton, 
or  braised  beef,  &c. 


Beans,  Haricot,  with  Succo- 
tash.—Eequired  : beans,  succotash, 
parsley  sauce,  and  white  sauce.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  ham  or  bacon. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  haricots,  and 
dish  them.  Pour  a gill  of  Parsley 
Sauce  over.  Put  round  them  a tin  of 
succotash  {see  Vegetaeles),  heated,  and 
mixed  with  a gill  of  any  nice  white 
sauce.  The  dish  can  be  served  as  it  is 
for  a vegetable,  or  some  bacon  or  ham 
will  complete  it  for  separate  service. 
Canned  corn  (see  Vegetarle.s)  can  be 
use<l  in  the  same  way. 

Lentils,  Boiled. — Prepare  the 
lentils  as  directed  on  page  575  ; drain, 
and  put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  an 
ounce  of  fat  and  a pinch  of  sugar  for 
each  pound.  Cover  with  cold  water  or 
any  vegetable  stock  ; bring  to  the  boil, 
and  skim  well ; add  a bunch  of  herbs 
and  a pinch  of  ground  nutmeg,  or 
other  spice,  and  cook  until  done,  putting 
in  a little  water  now  and  then.  Near 
the  end,  boil  fast  with  the  lid  off,  that 
the  liquor  may  be  nearly  dried  up,  add 
salt  to  taste,  and  a sprinkling  of  black 
pepper.  Time,  according  to  kind  and 
quality.  Whole  Egyptian  may  take 
three  hours  or  more  ; split  ones  will 
probably  be  done  in  two-thirds  the 
time.  Cost,  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound. 

To  make  the  above  more  piquant,  a 
little  vinegar,  ketchup,  or  store  sauce 
may  be  added ; the  dish,  for  some,  is 
further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  onions,  chopped  and  fried ; or  they 
may  be  boiled  with  the'  lentils ; or  any 
cold  vegetables  that  may  happen  to  be 
available  can  be  put  in,  in  time  to  get 
hot  through.  Cost,  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Lentils,  Curried.  — Eequired  : 
half  a pound  of  brown  split  lentils,  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  curr}’’  paste  and 
chutney,  half  a lemon,  an  apple,  a 
tomato,  an  onion,  a pinch  of  powdered 
bay  leaf,  a sprig  of  thyme,  an  ounce  of 
dripping,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  rice- 
flour.  Cost,  about  6d.  without  rice. 

Heat  tli,p  fat,  chop  and  brown  the 
onion  in  it ; skin  the  tomato,  cut  it 
in  dice  ; slice  the  apple,  and  add  both 
to  the  onion,  with  the  herbs  and  curry 
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paste  mixed  smoothly.  Then  take 
half  a pint  of  liquor  from  the  lentils, 
which  should  he  boiling  in  a separate 
saucepan  ; add  it  with  the  rice-flour, 
and  hoil  gently  for  about  half  an  hour. 
When  the  lentils  are  done,  i)vit  them 
in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  round,  after  removing  the 
herbs,  and  adding  the  lemon  juice  and 
seasoning.  The  sauce  is  improved  by 
sieving. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  simple. 
When  the  lentils  are  boiled  almost 
enough,  and  not  much  moisture 
remains,  add  the  ingredients  above 
detailed,  after  frying  them.  They 
should  he  put  in  half  an  hour  before 
dishing — the  lemon  juice,  &c.,  being 
addid  at  the  end.  Itice  with  these 
dishes  is  quite  optional. 

Another  e.xcellent  di.sh  is  obtained 
1)V  adding  a large  fried  onion  to  half  a 
poiuul  of  lentils,  and  about  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  carrot, 
maslied  or  chopped.  Curry  powder 
can  bo  used  in  place  of  paste ; but  it  is 
less  soft  and  smooth. 

Lentils,  Curried,  with  Rice 
and  Barley. — There  are  few  cheaper 
curries  than  this ; it  is  very  easy  to 
prepare,  and  a trial  will  convince  any- 
one of  its  e.xcellence.  Required  ; half 
11  pound  of  lentils,  two  ounces  of  rice, 
the  same  of  pearl  barley,  a gill  of  tinned 
tomatoes,  the  same  measure  of  chopped 
vegetables  (carrot,  onion,  celerj-,  &c.), 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

First  fry  the  onion  brown  with  a 
good  bunch  of  herbs,  put  in  a baking 
jar  or  dish,  with  the  lentils,  vegetables, 
i-ice,  and  barley,  all  washed  and  soaked ; 
add  a tablespoonful  of  oil  or  butter, 
and  cover  with  cold  water.  Set  in  a 
very  gentle  oven,  and  cook  for  three  or 
four  hours,  until  most  of  the  liquor  has 
dried  up.  The  contents  of  the  jar 
must  be  stirred  now  and  then.  Add, 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  serving,  salt 
to  taste,  a dessertspoonful  or  more  of 
curry  paste  or  powder,  a irinch  of  brown 
sugar,  and  enough  vinegar  to  give  a 
pleasant  aciditJ^  Beat  the  whole  well 
before  serving  to  blend  the  ingredients. 


take  out  the  bunch  of  herbs  and  serve 
hot,  alone,  or  with  meat.  With  such 
a dish,  a little  meat  goes  a long  way. 

Lentils,  Green,  Boiled.— Cook 
as  above  directed,  and  add  a little 
colouring  before  serving ; or  boil  a 
morsel  of  spinach  with  them  ; chopped 
pjirsley,  or  dried  mint,  or  any  other 
herb  can  be  used  to  season  this  di.sh, 
which  is  all  the  nicer  if  a little  butter 
be  stirred  in  just  before  serving.  Cost, 
about  3d.  per  pound. 

Lentils,  Potted.  — This  is  a 
well-known  portable  savoury ; the  taste 
for  it  is  an  acquired  one,  but  it  is  very 
sustaining,  and  may  be  a very  palatable 
compound ; much  depends  upon  the 
care  taken  in  its  preparation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  seasoning. 

First  boil  some  lentils  in  water  or 
stock  until  soft  enough  to  sieve ; the 
pulp  should  then  be  mixed  with  butter, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a little  mushroom 
powder,  or  curry  powder  or  paste,  or 
some  nice  herb  mixture  or  celery  salt ; 
anything  of  the  kind  to  taste  ; a pinch 
of  cayenne  and  mace  will  also  increase 
the  zest  of  the  dish.  A little  good 
cheese,  dry  enough  to  grate,  is  a very 
general  addition ; an  ounce  will  be 
enough  for  half  a pound  of  lentils  ; 
and  bread-crumbs  are  frequently 
mixed  in,  but  we  think  that  they  are 
well  replaced  by  some  well-cooked  rice. 
The  whole  should  he  well  pounded, 
when  it  may  be  pressed  into  small  pots 
or  used  for  sandwiches.  Cost,  about 
6d.  or  8d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  several 
ingredients  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances ; if  for  keeping,  more  oil  or 
butter  will  be  wanted  than  if  for 
present  use.  Small  pots  are  best,  as 
they  can  be  used  up  quickly.  The 
surface  of  the  paste  should  be  brushed 
over  with  oil,  and  a paper  tied  over  if 
it  is  likely  that  the  lentils  will  soon  be 
eaten ; hut  for  storing  for  a week  or 
more,  clarified  butter  should  be  poured 
over,  the  same  as  for  potted  meats. 
(See  p>age  497.) 

Lentils  ^ la  Proven^ale.— 

Required  : lentils,  oil,  herbs,  an  onion, 
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lemon,  eggs,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

Boil  some  lentils  (see  Lentils, 
Boiled)  until  three-parts  done;  let 
them  drain  from  moisture,  then  put 
them  in  a stewpan  when  cold,  and  add 
some  good  oil  to  keep  them  moist ; in 
this  the  cooking  is  to  be  finished, 
the  pan  being  shaken  now  and  then. 
A good  seasoning  of  chopped  parsley 
is  wanted,  with  a shredded  onion,  and 
some  thyme  and  other  herbs ; the 
dish  should  be  very  savoury.  Shortly 
before  serving,  add  a dash  of  lemon 
juice,  and  beat  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
to  every  haK  pound  of  lentils,  which 
must  not  boil  after  this  addition. 
Serve  hot.  In  many  recipes  for  this 
dish,  it  is  advised  that  the  lentils  be  put 
into  the  oil  after  soaking,  without  pre- 
liminary boiling;  such  involves  great 
care  and  trouble  during  the  cooking, 
and  we  give  the  preference  to  this ; but 
both  methods  can  be  tried. 

Lentil  Pnr^e,  Vegetarian.— 

Eequired : lentils,  rice,  a lettuce,  onions, 
oil  or  butter,  an  egg,  seasoning,  bread, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Cover  some  German  lentils  (soaked 
and  drained)  with  cold  water  ; add  two 
ounces  of  washed  rice  for  each  half 
pound,  and  a small  lettuce,  cut  up, 
with  a few  young  onions  ; bring  to  the 
boil,  stir  in  a lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  or  a tablespoonful  of  oil, 
and  cook  gently,  skimming  as  required. 
When  nearly  done,  pour  o£E  some  of 
the  liquor,  a quarter  pint  or  there- 
abouts ; beat  it  up  with  a raw  egg, 
return  this  to  the  pan  as  soon  as  the 
lentils  are  tender,  and  beat  well  for 
some  minutes.  Keep  below  boiling- 
point,  but  quite  hot;  add  seasoning  to 
taste,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice, 
and  serve  with  fried  bread  cut  in  dice 
or  strips.  This  is  very  nourishing, 
and  the  egg  gives  softness.  When  no 
lettuce  can  be  had,  a little  of  the  heart 
of  a parboiled  cabbage  may  be  used. 
Sorrel  and  many  other  plants  of  the 
kind  are  advantageously  combined  with 
lentils ; vegetable  stock  is  a further 
improvement.  Sometimes  the  green 


lentils  turn  a dirty  brownish  colour, 
and  a few  drops  of  green  colouring 
are  necessary  to  make  the  dish  look 
appetising. 

Meat-eaters  may  make  a puree  in 
the  same  way,  with  plain  meat  stock, 
and  serve  with  either  white  or  blown 
meats. 

Lentil  Bolls. — Required : lentils, 
bread,  eggs,  herbs,  seasoning,  parsle}', 
lemon,  vermicelli,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  6d.,  exclusive  of  sauce  or  gravy, 
for  rolls  made  from  a pound  of  lentils. 

See  Lentil  Puree,  Vegetarian. 

Prepare  the  lentils  as  therein 
directed,  and,  while  hot,  add  some  fine 
bread-  or  plain  biscuit-crumbs  to  make 
a stiff  mixture ; set  by  to  get  cold, 
then  flour  the  hands,  and  mould  into 
two-inch  lengths,  the  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  sausage.  Dust  them  with  a 
seasoning  of  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  grated 
lemon  peel,  and  nutmeg.  Dip  them 
into  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  roll  them 
in  crushed  vermicelli  or  biscuit-crumbs. 
Lay  them  in  a frying-basket,  and 
plunge  into  hot  fat  to  cover.  They 
should  be  brown  and  crisp.  Serve 
with  fried  parsley  and  cut  lemon,  or 
any  sauce  or  gravy.  They  are  tasty 
and  satisfying,  and  nice  hot  or  cold. 
Another  variety  is  made  by  taking 
plainl)'-boiled  lentils,  and  adding  a 
little  butter  and  a good  seasoning  of 
grated  cheese  and  cayenne ; a dash 
of  chutney  improves  these.  Boiled 
macaroni,  with  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice  over,  goes  well  with  them ; they 
should  be  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese 
before  serving. 

Lentils  a la  Venne.— Required: 
lentils,  chestnuts,  eggs,  vinegar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  per  pound, 
inclusive  of  chestnuts. 

Prepare  the  lentils  as  above  detailed, 
but  instead  of  the  herbs  named,  use  sage, 
about  half  a dozen  leaves  to  the  pound 
of  lentils,  and  omit  the  parsley ; and 
in  place  of  lemon  juice,  use  the  vinegar 
from  pickled  walnuts.  Take  the  pan 
from  the  fire  before  beating  the  eggs  in. 
Put  the  lentils  in  a ring  on  a hot  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  hot  boiled 
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chestnuts,  passed  tlirough  a coarse  sieve, 
and  allowed  to  fall  lightly  in.  This  is 
very  tasty,  and  a good  accompaniment 
to  sausages  or  liver.  Brown  lentils 
are  intended,  and  they  should  be  par- 
boiled in  stock. 

Feas  Brose. — “ In  the  West  of 
Scotland,  especially  in  (ilasgow,”  says 
Dr.  Andrew,  “peas  brose,  as  it  is  called, 
is  made  of  the  fine  flour  of  the  white 
pea,  by  forming  it  into  a mass,  merely 
by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  and  a 
little  salt ; it  is  a favourite  dish  with  not 
only  the  working  classes,  but  is  even 
esteemed  by  many  of  the  gentry.  The 
peas  brose  is  eaten  with  milk  or  butter, 
(ind  is  a sweet,  nourishing  article  of 
diet.”  Milk  is  sometimes  used  for  it. 
With  reference  to  this  dish,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  number  of 
persons  who  could  digest  it  in  England 
is  comparatively  small.  Certainly, 
those  who  have  been  trained  to  cooked 
fare  would  not  he  wise  to  attempt 
experiments  with  dishes  of  this  cla.ss. 
{See  remarks  on  page  575.)  When 
cnoM,  the  brose  is  to  be  recommended 
to  those  who  work  hard  in  the  open. 
It  may  be  served  with  any  of  the  usual 
porridge  adj  uncts. 

Feas,  Dried  Green,  Boiled, 

— Soak  whole  or  split  peas  {see 
page  675) ; if  oatmeal  be  added  to  the 
water,  rub  them  between  the  hands 
while  rinsing,  to  get  rid  of  it ; if  thej’’ 
seem  soft,  and  look  a nice  pale  green, 
something  like  fresh  peas,  they  may  go 
into  hot  water ; if  not,  put  them  in 
cold ; to  either,  add  a pinch  of  white 
sugar  and  a little  fat  free  from  salt : 
oil  or  butter  is  best ; use  jdenty  of 
water,  and  cook  slowly  without  the  lid 
until  done.  Mint  may  be  put  in  the 
water,  or  added  after  dishing,  together 
with  some  butter,  or  the  peas  may 
he  served  without  either.  Add  no  salt 
until  they  have  softened.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  time  for  the 
cooking ; we  have  found  some  samples 
tender  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ; others  have  taken  more  than 
double  the  time.  It  is  a good  plan 
to  try  a sample,  and  note  the  time 


required,  then,  if  good,  to  lay  in  a 
stock.  They  must  be  stored  in  a dry 
place  ; we  think  that  canisters  or  jars 
with  good  lids  are  the  best  things  for 
the  purpose.  Some  prefer  stout  brown 
papi;r  bags,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
the  peas  being  first  enclosed  in  calico 
bags. 

For  superior  dishes  of  boiled  peas, 
reference  should  he  made  to  the 
recipes  for  cooking  fresh  peas,  in  the 
next  chapter,  which  will  meet  all 
requirements.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d. 
per  pound. 

Feas,  Dried  Green,  Fur^e 

of. — Required  : peas,  stock,  butter, 
cream,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.  or  lOd. 

Put  a quart  of  split  green  peas 
in  a saucepan,  and  cover  with 
white  stock  (No.  9 for  a rich  puree)  : 
an  ounce  of  butter,  with  a little  white 
pepper  and  sugar,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs  should  be  added,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a sheet  of  buttered  paper. 
After  simmering  until  soft  and  rubbing 
through  a sieve  (the  finer  the  sieve,  the 
better  the  puree),  a few  minutes’  re- 
heating with  a gill  of  cream,  salt  to 
taste,  and  a suspicion  of  green  colouring 
finishes  the  puree,  which  should  be 
dished  in  a pjTamid,  and  served  with 
meat  or  as  a separate  dish.  The  nature 
of  the  dish  with  w'hich  the  peas  are  to 
be  served  wiU  be  a guide  as  to  garnish. 
When  these  peas  are  good  and  well 
dressed,  they  may  be  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  fresh  ones  when  they  are  not 
obtainable. 

For  a cheaper  puree,  use  a plainer 
stock,  reduce  the  cream,  and  add  milk, 
with  a little  com-fiour  to  thicken. 

Feas  Fudding.— Wash  and  soak 
a quart  of  split  peas ; drain  and  tie 
them  in  a cloth,  leaving  room  to  swell ; 
the  best  way  is  to  tie  the  cloth  in  two 
places — the  first  within  a couple  of 
inches  of  the  peas,  the  second  a couple 
of  inches  higher ; then,  when  the  peas 
have  swollen  up  to  the  first  string,  it 
can  be  cut.  This  is  less  trouble  than 
having  to  re-tie  the  cloth  in  a second 
place,  while  it  is  hot.  Put  them  on  ip 
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cold  water  with  a bit  of  fat  in  it,  or 
use  greasy  stock — from  pork  or  ham. 
Boil  until  done  (from  two  to  three 
hours),  then  rub  the  peas  through  a 
colander,  better  still,  a wire  sieve,  and 
put  with  them  two  ounces  of  dripping 
or  butter,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season 
well.  A beaten  egg  makes  it  richer 
and  smoother,  and  ensures  its  turning 
out  a good  shape.  Flour  or  grease  the 
cloth,  tie  the  peas  tightly,  and  boil 
again  for  half  an  hour  or  rather  more. 
Serve  hot  with  boiled  pork  or  bacon ; 
and  it  is  just  as  good  with  boiled  beef. 
Many  persons  like  the  addition  of 
mashed  potatoes ; they  may  be  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  peas,  or  in  less  pro- 
portion, and  may  be  added  when  the 
peas  are  sieved.  The}^  should  be  mealy 
and  perfectly  mashed ; if  lurnpy  or  the 
least  watery,  they  will  spoil  the  pudding. 
{See  Potatoes.)  Mint  or  any  other 
herbs  may  be  added  to  the  pudding,  or 
dried  mint  served  with  it.  Cost,  5d. 
to  6d. 

Peas  Pudding  (very  Su- 
perior).— Required : a pint  of  soaked 
split  peas,  a saltspoonful  each  of  white 
sugar  and  pepper,  a bunch  of  herbs, 
stock  No.  11  or  12,  and  an  ounce  or  two 
of  butter.  Cost,  od.  to  6d. 

Butter  a stewpan  at  the  bottom  and 
ro\ind  the  sides  as  far  as  the  peas 
reach,  add  the  sugar,  and  cover  the 
pan,  then  shake  it  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  seconds  ; add  stock  as  above  Just 
to  cover  the  peas,  lay  a sheet  of 
buttered  or  oiled  paper  over,  and 
bring  very  slowly  to  the  boil ; skim 
thoroughly,  and  cook  until  soft,  about 
three  hours ; an  occasional  shake  is 
required,  and  a little  fresh  stock  from 
time  to  time.  When  done,  remove  the 
herbs,  add  salt  to  taste,  and  rub  all 


through  a sieve  ; then  put  the  peas 
back  into  the  pan,  add  either  an  ounce 
more  butter  or  olive  oil,  or  cream  may 
be  i sei  if  preferred.  Beat  hard  until 
the  1 uree  is  hot  through,  then  serve  in 
a pile  with  strips  of  toast  or  fried  bread 
round  it,  and  send  dried  powdered 
mint  to  table.  It  may  be  served  as  a 
vegetarian  dish,  or  with  poi’k  or  beef. 

Peas  Pudding,  Superlative. 

— Proceed  as  directed  above,  but  use 
stock  No.  1 or  2,  with  herbs  to  taste, 
and  a pinch  of  celery  seed.  Sieve  and 
finish  as  above,  or  pour  round  it  a 
puree  of  carrots,  onions,  or  celery,  and 
send  brown  gravy  or  sauce  to  table  in 
a tureen. 

Another  way. — To  every  pint  of  peas, 
add  about  four  ounces  of  fried  ham  or 
bacon  in  strips,  and  a fried  onion, 
sliced,  a short  time  before  serving,  and 
serve  as  a separate  dish.  This  is  very 
tast3^  Many  other  ways  of  finishing 
off,  accoi’ding  to  convenience  and  pre- 
ference, maj"  be  adopted ; we  wish, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  this 
method  of  preparing  peas  pudding  as 
very  superior  to  that  of  tj’ing  it  in  a 
cloth  and  boiling  it  in  a large  quantity 
of  water.  In  the  one,  much  nutriment 
goes  into  the  water  ; in  the  other,  it  is 
retained;  while  the  difference  in  flavour 
is  very  pronounced.  The  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  carried  out  in  the  verjf 
cheapest  forms  of  pudding  ; a morsel 
of  .dripping,  or  even  some  greasy  stock, 
will  supply  the  necessary  fat,  for  stock 
that  is  too  greasy  for  any  other  purpose 
(so  long  as  it  is  not  very  salt)  answers 
ejicellentlj’’  for  peas.  For  persons  who 
like  a very  soft  pudding  (many  do)  — a 
sort  of  go-between  a pudding  and  a 
soup — the  stock  may  be  increased  or 
the  peas  reduced  at  pleasure. 


CHEESE. 

Cheese,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  deserving  of  attention  from  the  fact  that 
it  can  be  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  may  be  readily  stored 
and  kept  for  a considerable  time.  As  to  its  composition,  that  varies 
greatly ; but  cheese  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  a concentrated  food. 


because  of  its  coni])aratively  low  percentaf^e  of  water.  A good  sample  of 
such  a clieese  as  “ double  Gloucester  ” might  contain  less  than  half  the 
water  present  in  lean  beef.  But  a practical  question  is,  can  we  assimilate 
and  convert  into  our  own  substance  the  cheese  food  as  easily  as  the  flesh 
food  P This  is  answered  very  decidedly  in  the  negative  by  those  who  have 
given  careful  study  to  the  matter.  But  the  digestibility  of  cheese  is,  to 
some  extent,  dejiendent  upon  its  age,  texture,  and  composition.  With  few 
exceptions,  a moist  cheese,  of  the  fatty  kind,  is  loss  likely  to  cause  trouble 
than  one  made  from  skim  milk.  A brief  consideriition  of  the  kinds  in 
common  use  will  best  serve  our  purpose. 

tStilton  is  a general  favourite ; its  quality  varies  according  to  its 
ripeness.  A naturally  ripened  one,  i.e.  one  that  has  been  carefully  stored 
for  some  time,  is  said  by  comjietent  judges  to  be  the  best.  The  purchaser 
completes  the  ripening,  in  the  case  of  a new  cheese,  by  pouring  in  ale 
or  port.  Gorgonzola  is  a similar  ehee.se  in  composition,  both  being  of 
the  fatty  class ; but  mucli  imitation  Gorgonzola  is  said  to  be  palmed  otf 
on  the  public.  Cheshire  is  a favourite ; it  is  rich  and  of  good  flavour. 
Gloncestei'  is  a milder  cheese,  that  called  “ double  ” Gloucester  being 
richer  in  cream  than  the  “ single.'’  Cheddar  is  a well-known  and 
much-liked  sort.  Of  the  American  cheeses,  there  are  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent;  of  the  good  ones,  American  Cheddar  is  said  to  be  the  best. 
Dutch  cheese  may  be  looked  upon  as  a perfect  specimen  of  a skim-milk 
cheese,  the  consumption  of  which,  just  before  retiring,  is  likely  to  result 
in  “ a very  eventful  night.”  The  celebrated  Parmesan,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive,  is  another  specimen  of  the  not  easily  digested  sorts; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  that  are  dry  enough  to  gi’ate  easily.  The 
several  varieties  of  Swiss  cheese  possess  a fine  and  pronounced  flavour ; 
Grinjere  is  largely  eaten  in  England;  its  peculiar  taste  is  due  to  the 
addition  of  a s])(!cial  dried  powdered  herb.  Many  of  the  “ cream  cheeses  ” 
from  France  are  very  good,  and  some  are  made  from  a mixture  of  milk 
and  cream  from  the  cow  and  the  goat.  Some  of  the  home-made  varieties, 
though  very  nice,  can  only  be  regarded  as  solidified  cream  ; the  “ milk 
cheeses,”  made  on  the  same  principle,  are  preferred  by  some,  being 
less  rich. 

Tastes  differ  much  in  the  matter  of  cheese,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  foods 
that  the  buyer  may  test  by  ta.sting ; but  a few  hints  as  to  the  tests  of  goodness 
may  be  serviceable.  In  selecting  any  of  the  fatty  sorts,  look  out  for  a 
moist,  smooth  .surface,  with  rounded  edges  and  sides,  though  the  latter 
should  not  be  over  swelled.  The  top  should  not  bo  elevated.  Sharp 
edges  and  straight  sides  indicate  a pooi’er  quality.  A rough-coated, 
dry,  rugged  cheese  will  have  in  it  mites  or  hoppers,  or  both.  This  is  not 
wholesome  ; but  we  do  not  suppose  that  those  on  the  look-out  for  it  will 
be  deterred  from  eating  it  so  long  as  they  can  get  it ; still,  there  are 
people  who  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid  it.  One  good  test  for  cheese  is  to 
take  a jjortiou  between  the  fiiiger  and  thumb,  and  rub  it  slightly ; if  it 
softens  readily,  leaving  the  hand  greasy,  its  richness  is  assured. 

When  a whole  or  large  portion  of  cheese  is  bought,  the  reserve  part 
should  be  kept  in  a stone  jar  or  pan,  with  a lid  ; the  place  it  is  stored  in  must 
be  dry  and  cool ; some  persons  keep  the  cut  surface  moist  by  the  aid  of 
fresh  butter.  When  cheese  is  too  dry  or  too  near  the  rind  to  send  to  table 
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it  may  be  used  up  in  endless  ways — not  a scrap  need  be  wasted.  It  should 
be  gi-ated  and  put  into  bottles  for  use  in  any  of  the  dishes  in  the  present 
and  other  chapters. 

Many  cheese  dishes,  especially  those  of  the  Welsh  Rarebit  type, 
owe  much  of  their  excellence  to  their  “ piping  hot  ” condition  ; to  attain 
this,  a cheese  dish  is  almost  a necessity,  and  those  who  do  not  possess  one 
should  convert  any  dish  of  a suitable  kind  into  a hot- water  dish  by  way  of 
a substitute.  A muffin  or  kidney  dish  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Other  cheese  dishes  are  given  in  various  parts  of  the  book,  under 
pastry,  souffles,  puddings,  etc.,  for  which  see  Index. 

We  will  close  these  reiuarks  with  a reference  to  a few  preparations 
of  cheese  with  cereals,  etc.,  to  which  the  term  “ digestible  ” has  been 
employed.  The  dishes  are  detailed  on  i>age  589.  We  think  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treatment  of  cheese  by  the  addition  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  the  digestive  agent  in  question,  originated  with 
the  late  Professor  Williams,  and  the  recipes  herein  are  the  outcome 
of  experiments  made  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  given  in  his 
admirable  work  ‘‘The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.”  The  main  advantages  of 
this  particular  treatment  are  summed  up  thus: — It  makes  up  any  deficiency 
of  mineral  matter  that  is  left  behind  in  the  whey  in  cheese-making ; it 
neutralises  the  acid ; and  converts  the  casein  into  its  original  form,  as  it 
existed  in  the  milk.  The  average  amount  of  potash  required  is  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  for  each  pound  of  cheese  used,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
or  amount  of  the  other  materials  added.  If  these  proportions  are  used, 
the  bitter  flavour  of  the  potash  will  not  be  detected  ; but,  in  excess,  it  is 
readily  perceptible.  One  result  of  what  the  Professor  calls  his  cheese- 
cooking  researches  is  cheese  porridge,  and  he  recommends  it  especially  to 
those  who  work  out  of  doors ; it  must  be  cautiously  used  by  sedentary 
livers,  “ lest  they  suffer  from  over-nutrition,  which  is  but  a few  degrees 
worse  than  partial  starvation.” 


Beigtiets  of  Cheese  and 
Semolina. — Required : milk,  butter, 
potato-flour,  semolina,  cheese,  season- 
ing, eggs,  and  bread-crumbs.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Cook  together  in  a double  saucepan 
a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
three  ounces  of  semolina,  and  an  ounce 
of  potato-tlour.  It  will  take  about  an 
hour.  Praw  it  from  the  fire,  add  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  raw  eggs  ; beat  hard  for  a few 
minutes ; then  stir  in  two  ounces  of 
grated  cheese.  Turn  out  to  cool  on  a 
buttered  dish,  and  when  firm  cut  it 
into  rounds  with  a pastry-cutter. 
Brush  over  with  beaten  egg,  and  coat 
with  fine  crumbs,  seasoned  like  the 


interior,  then  fry  delicately.  Serve 
on  a folded  napkin.  These  beignets  arc 
inexpensive  and  very  dainty. 

Cheese  Aigrettes.— Required  ; 
three  ounces  of  Vienna  flour,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  one  and  a half, 
a pinch  of  salt,  cayenne  and  ground 
mace,  an  ounce  of  grated  Parmesan, 
and  the  same  weight  of  Cheddai 
cheese,  a gill  each  of  milk  and  water. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Boil  the  milk  and  water  together, 
add  the  butter,  stir  in  the  flour  by 
degrees,  it  must  be  drj^  and  sifted, 
then  take  the  pan  from  the  fire  and 
drop  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  singly. 
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beating  hard  ; season,  and  stir  in  the 
stiffl}’-\vhii)ped  whites ; then  put  hy 
to  cool  a little,  but  not  to  get  quite 
cold.  Have  a deep  pan  of  hot  fat 
ready  ; then  drop  in  the  mixture  from 
a fork,  to  form  rocky  or  feathery 
shapes  ; they  should  be  as  large  as  a 
chestnut.  The  in.stant  they  are  pale 
brown  and  crisp  take  them  up,  or  they 
will  become  too  dark ; a slice  must  be 
used,  and  the  aigrettes  well  drained 
on  soft  paper.  Di.sh  them  in  a pile  on 
a hot  serviette,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
grated  cheese.  This  is  a very  good 
dish,  but  care  is  needed  in  the  cook- 
ing ; the  fat  must  be  hot  as-  well  as 
“ clean.” 

Cheese  B al  Is.— Required  : 
cheese,  bread,  butter,  seasoning,  eggs, 
and  flour.  Cost,  about  4d.  or  od. 

Cheese  that  has  become  too  dry  for 
table  answers  for  these.  Grate  two 
ounces,  put  it  in  a mortar  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a small  tablespoonful 
of  bread-crumbs,  half  the  measui-e  of 
cream,  a pinch  of  dry  mustard,  salt, 
and  cayenne  or  white  pepper,  then 
pound  all  to  a paste.  Then  add  the 
yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  pound 
again.  Test  the  mixture,  and  add,  if 
it  requires  it,  a little  raw  egg  to 
moisten,  but  this  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  cheese ; if  very  dry, 
the  egg  will  be  wanted,  but  if  soft  it 
can  be  shaped  as  it  is.  Flour  the 
hands  and  a board,  and  make  the  balls 
the  size  of  a common  marble ; then  set 
them  by  to  become  firm.  They  are 
intended  for  soups,  and  can  either  be 
egged  and  crumbed,  and  fried  in  the 
usual  way,  or  simmered  in  boiling 
stock  for  a few  minutes.  If  the  first 
mode  is  preferred,  and  the  soup  clear, 
be  careful  to  ilrain  them  free  from  fat 
before  diojiping  them  in.  They 
answer  too  for  garnishing  many  dishes 
of  cheese  ; or  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portions, and  making  the  balls  as 
large  again,  they  can  go  to  table  as 
a savoury,  in  the  way  directed  for 
Cheese  Aigrettes. 

Cheese  Bombes,  with 
Spinach, — Required  : a custard  as 


below,  cheese,  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
s(!asoning,  and  sj)iuach.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6<1.  to  Is.  8d.,  inclusive. 

l’nq)aro  a custard  by  beating  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  with  the  whites  ol 
two,  a gill  of  milk,  half  as  much  cream, 
a dust  of  cayenne,  and  two  ounces  of 
grated  cheese,  half  English  and  half 
Parmesan.  Then  add  a large  table- 
spoonful of  bread-crumbs,  soaked  in 
half  a gill  of  rich  white  sauce ; pour 
all  into  a saucepan,  and  stir  until  it 
thickens ; then  take  from  the  tire,  and 
when  a little  cool  till  some  buttered 
bombe  moulds,  garnished  with  chopped 
ham  at  the  bottoms.  Steam  them  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  turn 
them  out  on  a bed  of  spinach;  this  is 
to  be  put  on  a dish  in  the  form  of  a 
border.  Just  before  serving,  fill  the 
middle  with  four  hard-boiled  eggs 
sliced,  and  coated  with  thick  white 
sauce,  flavoured  with  cheese.  Serve 
ver)^  hot.  The  mixture  above  will 
make  seven  or  eight  bombes. 

Cheese  Cream.— This  is  a very 
delicious  savourJ^  Required  : bread, 
cream,  eggs,  cheese,  crumbs,  sauce, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd. 

Prepare  the  cases  as  in  Dresden 
Patties.  The  filling  should  be  in 
readiness,  and  is  made  as  follows ; 
slice  some  Gruyere  and  rich  English 
clieese  into  a stewpan,  equal  parts  of 
each ; allow  an  ounce  of  cheese  for 
each  case  ; and  supposing  eight  ounces 
of  cheese  and  half  a gill  of  cream,  add 
the  same  measure  of  bechamel,  rich 
creamy  ; season  with  cayenne — it  will 
probably  be  salt  enough — and  stir 
until  the  cheese  is  melted ; it  is  then 
ready  for  use.  After  filling  the  cases, 
replace  the  portions  that  were  cut 
from  the  tops ; they  should  be  fried 
with  the  rest.  Dish  on  a serviette  oi 
lace  paper.  A dash  of  French  mustard 
can  be  put  in  the  seasoning,  if  liked. 

Cheese  Custard,  Moulded 

— Required  : milk,  cream,  eggs,  gela- 
tine, and  seasoning,  with  adjuncts  as 
below.  Cost  of  custard  only,  about 
Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
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This  is  a savoury  for  use  in  hot 
weather.  To  make  it,  put  into  a 
saucepan  a gill  each  of  cream  and 
milk,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Whisk  the  mixture  until  on  the  point 
of  boiling,  then  take  it  from  the  fire 
and  strain  in  a gill  of  milk  in  which 
half  an  ounce  of  French  sheet  gelatine 
has  been  separately  dissolved.  The 
two  preparations  should  be  cooled  a 
little  before  mixing.  Two  ounces  of 
grated  Pannesan  should  be  stirred 
into  the  first  pan  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  fire.  This  may  be  put  in 
one  large  or  a number  of  small 
moulds,  holding  about  half  a gill 
each.  A very  superior  dish  is  made 
by  adding  a gill  of  stiffly- whipped 
cream  just  before  the  custard  is 
moulded ; it  should  be  cool  when  this 
is  done.  Place  the  moulds  on  ice  or 
in  an  ice-cave,  and  turn  out  when 
cold  and  firm  on  to  a bed  of  green 
salad;  or  chopped  aspic  and  sprigs 
of  parsley  can  be  used  to  garnish  the 
dish.  Cheese  Straws  or  plain  crisp 
biscuits  should  be  served  with  the 
custard. 

Cheese  Cutlets  ^ la  Meri- 
vale.  — Required : eggs,  cream, 

cheese,  vermicelli,  seasoning,  white 
sauce,  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Break  into  a basin  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  two  ; add  half 
a gill  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  haK  Parmesan  and  half 
Cheshire ; season  with  mace  and 
cayenne.  Whisk  this  very  thoroughly, 
then  beat  in  half  a gill  of  any  rich 
white  sauce  ; Bechamel  for  choice. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  a buttered  tin 
with  turned-up  edges  to  the  depth  of 
half  an  inch,  then  let  it  steam  gently 
until  firm.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
potato  steamer  or  in  a tin  of  water  in 
a slow  oven.  When  perfectly  cold, 
cut  this  into  shapes  with  a small  cutlet 
cutter,  and  dredge  both  sides  with 
grated  cheese  as  used  for  the  mixture. 
Next  coat  them  with  raw  beaten  egg, 
and  finally  with  crushed  vermicelli. 


Lay  them  carefully  in  a frying-basket, 
and  plunge  them  into  clean  fat,  very 
hot.  As  soon  as  golden  brown,  drain 
on  soft  paper,  and  dish.  They  may 
either  be  placed  on  a ring  of  fried 
bread  or  laid  on  separate  crofitons  the 
shape  of  the  cutlets,  but  a trifle  larger. 
This  is  a dainty  dish,  and  care  is 
needed  in  its  preparation. 

Note. — Take  care  to  remove  the 
specks  from  the  eggs  before  adding 
the  cheese,  etc. 

Cheese,  Devilled. — This  can  be 
varied  with  respect  to  flavouring,  but 
it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a piquant 
preparation.  Slice  some  cheese  into  a 
stewpan : a mixture  of  sorts  is  often 
liked ; then  add  a little  butter,  or 
milk,  or  cream  to  moisten,  regulating 
the  quantity  by  the  condition  of  the 
cheese.  Stir  until  melted,  when  it 
should  be  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
custard . Add  cayenne,  salt,  mixed 
mustard,  and  some  finely-chopped 
mixed  pickles ; chutney  is  another 
suitable  adjunct;  and  many  would 
think  the  dish  lacked  completeness 
without  a dash  of  Worcester  sauce. 
This  can  go  to  table  in  a hot  water 
dish,  or  the  mixture  may  be  poured  on 
toast  or  Med  bread,  in  strips  or 
squares.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  it 
must  be  piping  hot.  Cost,  about  6d. 
for  a small  dish. 

Cheese  Meringues.— Re- 
quired-: cheese,  flour,  butter,  eggs, 
and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  to  Is. 

Melt  in  a saucepan  six  ounces  of 
sliced  cheese,  of  which  half  should  be 
Gruyere  and  half  rich  English  ; three 
ounces  of  butter  and  a gill  of  water 
are  to  be  stirred  in  as  soon  as  the 
cheese  begins  to  melt,  and  the  whole 
must  form  a smooth  creamy  mass 
after  a little  stirring.  Have  ready 
some  dry  sifted  Vienna  flour,  stir  it  in 
little  by  little  until  the  whole  becomes 
a stiff  paste,  then  add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  beat  well;  add  a second,  and  beat 
again.  Take  two  tablespoons,  grease 
the  insides  of  both ; take  up  a spoon- 
ful of  the  paste,  level  it,  and  by  means 
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of  the  second  spoon  slide  it  out  on  a 
slightly  buttered  baking-sheet ; pro- 
ceed in  this  way  until  the  paste  is 
used  up,  then  bake  gently  to  a nice 
brown.  While  baking,  whip  the 
whites  to  a froth,  add  a dust  of 
caj'enne,  and  coat  the  meringues  with 
this  as  soon  as  done.  A bag  and  pipe 
will  be  wanted,  and  if  a small  one  is 
used,  by  which  little  dots  of  the  egg 
can  be  “ piped  ” on  in  rows,  the  effect 
repays  the  extra  trouble ; but  a plain 
pipe  will  do  of  the  large  size,  such  as 
is  used  for  vegetables.  The  meringues 
are  to  be  put  back  in  a cool  part  of 
the  oven  until  they  are  a delicate 
brown,  then  dusted  with  a pinch  of 
coralline  pepper,  and  dished  like 
Cheese  Aigrettes. 

Cheese,  Potted.  — Required  : 
cheese,  butter,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  from  6d.  to  8d.  when  half  a 
pound  of  cheese  is  used. 

This  is  a popular  savoury  amongst 
vegetarians.  The  cheese  should  be 
sliced  into  a mortar,  and  pounded  with 
butter  or  oil,  about  a fourth  its  weight, 
but  taste  and  the  condition  of  the 
cheese  must  be  considered.  The  usual 
seasonings  are  salt  and  pepper,  with  a 
morsel  of  mustard,  but  curr}'  paste  or 
powder,  cayenne,  and  store  sauce  or 
ketchup  are  used  by  some.  All  must 
be  added  gradually  during  the  pound- 
ing. Then  press  into  little  pots.  It 
wiU  keep  well  in  a cool  place,  but  for 
long  keeping  the  seasoning  must  bo 
increased  and  the  directions  for  Pot- 
ted Meats  followed.  This  is  useful 
for  taking  on  a journey,  and  maj’  be 
eaten  with  bread,  plain  biscuits,  dry 
toast,  or  bread  and  butter.  A little 
cress  or  other  salad  is  an  improvement. 

Cheese,  Stewed.  — This  is  a 
cheap  and  simple  dish.  Some  sliced 
cheese  is  put  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  milk,  then  stirred  until  heated, 
and  seasoned  wdth  peppei',  mustard, 
and  salt.  This  is  a good  way  of  using 
up  stale  cheese.  It  should  be  soft 
enough  to  spread  on  toast  for  serving, 
or  it  can  be  sent  to  table  in  a dish  with 
triangles  of  toast  stuck  round  it. 


Cost,  about  4d.,  if  four  ounces  of  cheese 
be  used. 

Cheese  Straws.  — Required  : 
cheese,  butter,  flour,  eggs,  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  6d.  for  a small  dish. 

!Mix  together  equal  weights  of  grated 
Parmesan,  fresh  butter,  and  line  flour ; 
the  buttiir  and  cheese  are  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  flour  until  the  mixture  is  like 
bread-crumbs.  Season  with  cayenne, 
a pinch  only,  and  a dust  of  pounded 
mace.  Add  as  much  raw  egg  yolk  as 
will  make  a stiff  paste,  roll  out  thinly, 
being  careful  not  to  break  it,  cut  it 
into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches, 
and  a quarter  inch  wide,  and  bake  to 
a rich  yellow  colour  in  a good  oven, 
but  not  fierce  enough  to  bum  them. 
Remove  with  care  and  serve  cold, 
either  in  transverse  rows  or  put  in 
bundles  through  rings  cut  from  the 
same  pastrj',  and  baked  with  the 
straws. 

Another  tvaij. — These  are  plainer. 
Add  to  the  above  as  many  bread- 
crumbs as  will  equal  the  weight  of  the 
cheese,  and  of  the  latter  use  any  kind 
available.  These  can  be  served  hot,  if 
liked.  Either  of  the  kinds  will  kee]) 
in  a tin  with  a good  lid,  hut  they  are 
nicer  freshly  made.  {See  Pastry.) 

Cheese,  Toasted,  or  Welsh 
Rarebit. — Eor  a superior  dish,  put 
any  good  cheese,  as  Cheshire,  in  a 
stewpan ; it  should  be  thinly  sliced, 
and  moistened  with  a tablespoonful  of 
cream  and  an  ounce  of  butter  to  each 
quarter  pound.  A very  good  cheese 
will  not  need  quite  so  much  butter. 
Stir  until  hot.  Add  mustard  and 
cayenne  to  season  pleasantly,  with  a 
little  salt ; celery  salt  is  an  agreeable 
and  suitable  addition.  Have  some 
nicely-made  toast  well-buttered,  and 
cut  in  strijis  or  fingers,  pour  the  cheese 
over,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire  or 
by  tbe  aid  of  the  salamander.  Serve 
in  a cheese  dish  {see  page  585).  Cost, 
about  6d.,  inclusive. 

Cheese,  Toasted,  or  Welsh 
Rarebit,  Plain.— A good  Ameri- 
can cheese  answers  for  this  dish.  Melt 
the  cheese  in  a saucepan,  adding  a 


little  milk  or  butter  to  moisten  it ; by 
some  persons  a spoonful  of  ale  is  pre- 
ferred, and  others  add  a dash  of  store 
sauce.  This  is  served  on  a slice  of 
buttered  toast.  When  slices  of  cooked 
bacon  are  laid  on  the  top,  it  becomes 
“ buck  rabbit  ” ; and  if  further  en- 
riched by  a poached  egg,  the  title 
changes  to  “golden  buck.”  If  poor 
cheese  be  used,  it  will  not  melt,  and 
will  be  “leathery  ” when  cooked. 

Digestible  Cheese  Dishes. — 

No.  1. — This  is  a simple  form  of  pud- 
ding or  mould.  Take  a deep  pie-dish, 
butter  it,  and  nearly  fill  it  with 
alternate  layers  of  bread  and  butter 
and  grated  or  sliced  cheese  ; the  bread 
and  butter  is  to  be  soaked  in  a mixture 
of  eggs  and  milk,  two  to  the  pint.  Bi- 
carbonate of  2^otash,  in  the  jjroportion 
of  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  one  pound 
of  cheese,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
milk.  This  should  stand  before  baking, 
to  give  time  for  saturation,  and  the  oven 
must  be  gentle.  If  liked,  the  bread 
may  be  grated ; and  those  who  think 
the  browned  surface  the  best  part  of  a 
Yorkshire  pudding  will  use  a baking- 
tin  of  the  same  sort  for  this.  Cost, 
about  6d.  or  7d. 

Dishes  of  this  sort  are  too  nutritious 
to  supplement  a joint,  and  should  be 
used  as  a Swiss  peasant  uses  his  fondu, 
i.c.  as  the  substantial  part  of  a whole- 
some dinner. 

A dish  a little  less  savoury  than  the 
above,  but  very  good  and  more  diges- 
tible, is  the  same  mixture  steamed ; it 
must  be  made  stiffer  by  the  addition  of 
more  bread,  or  an  ounce  of  flour  to 
each  pint  of  milk,  as  well  as  an  extra 
egg ; any  previously  cooked  cereal — • 
rice,  for  instance — is  a good  addition, 
as  it  helps  to  bind  as  well  as  give  bulk, 
thus  making  it  more  economical,  as 
well  as  more  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  some  people. 

Note. — It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
use  of  the  potash  is  not  so  necessary 
when  milk  can  be  had  and  used  straight 
from  the  cow,  that  being  in  itself 
slightly  alkaline,  and  the  softer  the 
cheese  the  more  easily  will  it  dissolve. 


No.  2. — This  is  of  the  fondu  class. 
Take  a gill  of  milk,  as  much  bicarbonate 
of  potash  as  will  cover  a threepenny- 
piece,  and  four  ounces  of  grated  cheese ; 
heat  these  carefully  in  a saucepan 
until  the  cheese  is  completely  dissolved, 
then  add  three  eggs,  and  pour  the  pre- 
jjaration  into  shallow  dishes  or  trays  of 
metal  or  earthenware  that  will  stand 
the  fire,  and  bake  until  nearly  solidified. 
The  advantage  of  using  shallow  uten- 
sils is  that  as  less  time  is  required 
for  cooking,  “ an  air-tight  leathery 
skin  ” on  the  surface  is  absent.  For 
a cheaper  dish,  use  fewer  eggs  and 
add  bread-crumbs ; the  seasoning  is 
composed  of  mustard,  cayenne,  white 
pepper,  and,  if  liked,  a dash  of  nutmeg. 
This  is  Professor  Williams’s  own 
recipe.  Cost,  from  fid.  to  fid. 

Referring  to  dishes  of  cheese  and 
any  Italian  paste,  the  author  contrasts 
the  usual  English  method  with  that  of 
the  Italians.  The  latter,  he  says,  take 
care  that  the  cheese  is  delicately  cooked; 
while  in  England  “ the  top  layer, 
being  often  of  grated  cheese,  is 
browned  and  converted  into  a horny, 
caseous  form  of  carbon,  that  would 
induce  chronic  dyspepsia  in  the  stomach 
of  a wild  boar  if  he  fed  upon  it  for  a 
week.”  We  recommend  the  following 
as  a light  dish  of  the  sort,  if  made 
strictly  according  to  instructions  ; — 
Mix  an  ounce  of  com-flour  or  potato- 
flour  with  a little  cold  milk;  heat  the' 
remainder  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  add 
it  to  the, flour;  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
stirring  well.  Take  it  from  the  fire 
and  let  it  cool  slightly ; then  stir  in, 
until  quite  soft  and  smooth,  two  ounces 
of  cheese,  grated  or  sliced,  according 
to  its  condition ; season  to  taste,  then 
pour  the  mass  into  a dish  into  which 
about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled 
macaroni  has  been  laid.  Stick  sippets 
of  dry  toast  round,  and  serve.  A few 
grains  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  to  be 
stirred  in  after  the  milk  and  flour  have 
boiled ; but  without  the  potash,  this 
will  not  disagree  with  anyone  wRo  can 
take  cheese  at  all.  Cost,  about  fid. 

No.  3. — This  is  the  typical  cheese 
porridge.  It  is  described  as  “ ordinary 
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oatmeal  porridge,  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  to  which  grated  cheese 
is  added,  either  while  in  the  pot  or 
after  taking  it  out,  and  yet  as  hot  as 
possible ; it  should  be  well  stirred 
in.”  All  forms  of  porridge  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

We  can  fully  endorse  Professor 
Williams’s  recommendation  to  add 
cheese  to  the  old-fa.shioiuid  “ hasty 
pudding,”  which  converts  it,  as  he  says, 
into  a savoury  and  highly  nutritious 
porridge.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  add  milk  ; those  who  prefer  it  may, 


after  mixing  in  the  cheese,  ad  1 a 
little  gravy  or  sauce.  Another  dish, 
to  be  had  by  the  blending  of  cheese 
with  mashed  potatoes  that  have  been 
boiled  in  their  skins,  and  thinned  with 
milk  or  stock  to  the  consistency  of 
porridge,  is  worthy  of  con.sideration. 
Boiled  potatoes  will  not  do  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  dish  is  not  the  same  thing,  as 
only  by  baking  potatoes  in  their 
skins  are  tlie  saline  constituents  pre- 
served, and  these,  as  already  explained, 
are  especially  demanded  in  combination 
with  cheese. 


EGGS. 

Eggs  contain  all  the  necessary  constituents  of  food,  and  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  of  the  ingredients  that  contribute  to  the  composition  of  every 
sort  of  dish,  botli  savoury  and  sweet.  The  eggs  of  many  birds  are  used 
for  food;  but  we  are  for  the  moineut  considering  the  egg  of  the  common 
hen,  as  the  most  largely  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Eggs  contain  a good  deal  of  nourishment  in  a concentrated  form. 
Weight  for  weight,  they  may  be  placed  on  a level  with  butchers’  meat. 
Tlie  yolk  is  the  richer ; it  lurs  in  it  more  oil  and  fat,  as  well  as  more 
albumen  and  mineral  matter  than  the  white ; there  is  also  a lower 
percentage  of  water.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  oil  that  the  yolk 
cannot  be  whisked  to  a stiff  froth,  as  the  white  can  ; and  it  is  only  while 
the  egg  is  in  a fresh  condition  that  the  white  can  be  so  treated. 

On  an  average,  eggs  weigh,  in  tlie  shell,  from  an  ounce  and  a half  to 
two  ounces;  to  reach  the  latter  weight,  they  must  be  large  and  fresh. 
They  lose  in  weight  as  age  increases,  by  -reason  of  the  porosity  of  the 
shell ; therefore,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a stale  egg  is  of  all-round 
inferiority,  it  is  not  the  economical  purchase  that  some  people  imagine, 
Avhen  this  is  considered,  although  the  money  cost  may  be  but  little  more 
than  half  that  of  fresh  eggs.  Not  that  it  is  necessary,  nor  is  it  possible, 
to  buy  absolutely  new-laid  eggs  for  cooking  purposes  ; we  only  desire  to 
say  that  the  lowest-priced  ones  are  not  always  the  cheapest ; the  shells 
may  be  only  three-parts  full,  and  out  of  each  dozen  two  or  three  may  be 
really  bad.  We  may,  however,  point  out  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
using  an  egg  too  fresh,  particularly  for  poaching.  An  egg  a day  old  will 
retain  its  shape,  but  when  cpiite  fresh,  there  is  a certain  milkiness  in  the 
white,  and  a consequent  tendency  to  run.  No  one  wants  telling  what  a 
bad  egg  is  like : once  seen,  it  is  never  forgotten ; but  various  tests  are 
omjjloyed  for  judging  of  the  condition  of  an  egg  without  breaking  the 
shell.  One  is  to  apply  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  large  end,  which 
will  be  warm  if  the  egg  be  fresh.  Another  is  to  hold  the  egg  up  to  a 
good  light  or  before  a lighted  caudle  : if  fairly  clear,  it  is  a sign  oi 
goodness;  opacity  is  indicative  of  staleness,  and  a black  spot  proves 
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unfitness  for  use.  Some  persons  pin  their  faith  to  the  brine  test  (two 
ounces  of  salt  to  a pint  of  water).  A fresh  egg  will  fall  to  and  remain  at 
the  bottom,  while  any  that  float  are  very  doubtful,  aud  most  likely 
quite  worthless.  Again,  one  may  judge  of  an  egg  by  shaking  it ; if 
no  soimd  is  emitted,  it  is  full  aud  fresh ; if  stale,  it  will  “ gurgle.” 

When  more  than  one  egg  is  wanted  for  any  dish,  they  should  always 
be  broken  separately  into  a cup,  because  one  bad  one  may  spoil  a dozen 
unless  this  precaution  be  observed.  The  specks  or  germs  are  to  be 
removed  with  a fork  for  every  dish ; to  get  one  in  the  mouth  is  a very 
common  but  unpleasant  experience.  For  dainty  dishes,  the  precaution  of 
straining  after  beating  is  well  observed.  The  manner  of  beating,  too,  is 
of  no  small  importance;  this  applies  more  especially  to  certain  dishes,: 
such  are  indicated  under  their  headings ; but  we  may  here  mention, 
as  it  applies  to  any  dish,  that  in  separating  the  whites  from  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  if  the  latter  should  by  chance  become  mingled  with  them, 
the  condition  described  as  a “ stift"  froth  ” cannot  be  attained ; it  is  waste 
of  time  to  try.  Neither  can  the  separation  be  efl^ected  if  the  egg  be  stale ; 
for  the  chances  are  that  the  two  portions  are  already  mingled  before  the 
egg  is  broken.  Again,  after  the  firm  froth — so  necessary  when  extreme 
lightness  is  a desideratum — is  obtained,  the  mass  is  only  to  be  stirred, 
never  beaten,  to  the  other  materials.  Why  ? Just  because  air  has  been 
incorporated,  aud  the  object  is  to  fix  these  bubbles  by  means  of  heat. 
Therefore  the  mixture,  whatever  its  nature,  should  not  stand  after  the 
amalgamation,  but  be  cooked  at  once. 

We  have  referred  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  eggs,  but  they  cannot 
be  indulged  in  by  all ; some  can  take  them  cooked  in  certain  ways,  aud 
not  in  others ; and  although  there  is  no  fixed  rule,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  lightly-cooked  ones  are  most  likely  to  agree,  and  that  boiled 
ones  often  cause  trouble  when  poached  ones  do  not.  Where  hard-boiled 
eggs  can  be  digested,  they  are  a good  food,  by  reason  of  their  staying 
powers ; hence  their  use  on  long  journeys. 

Besides  the  dishes  in  the  present  chapter,  there  are  many  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  book  into  which  eggs  enter,  and  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  Index.  Particulars  and  illustrations  of  whisks  and  other 
utensils  emplo;yed  in  egg  cookery  will  be  found  in  the  present  aud  later 
chapters.  (See  also  Kitchen  Utensils,  at  the  end  of  the  book.) 

DncJcs’  Eggs. — There  is  a great  difEereuce  in  the  flavour  of  these— 
sometimes  they  are  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  uneatable ; but  when  mild 
aud  the  flavour  is  liked,  they  are  generally  an  economical  purchase,  as  they 
may  often  be  had  for  a penny  each.  They  are  more  likely  to  agree  if 
cooked  out  of  the  shell ; we  prefer  them  poached.  The  ordinary  methods 
are  to  be  followed,  sufficient  time  being  allowed  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
When  done,  the  whites  will  look  opaque  all  through.  In  the  making 
of  puddings  and  other  dishes  of  a plain  sort,  one  large  duck  egg  may  take 
the  place  of  two  small  hen  eggs,  so  far  as  richness  goes,  but  their 
stiffening  properties  are  hardly  equal.  The  albumen  of  the  duck  egg 
is  of  a bluish  cast  when  cooked,  and  although  we  have  used  the  word 
opaque  in  connection  with  the  cooking,  the  same  degree  of  whiteness  or 
opaqueness  found  in  the  eggs  of  the  hen  will  be  wanting.  If  preferred 
boiled,  allow  as  long  again  as  for  a small  hen  egg.  Some  are  of  opinion 
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that  a lightly-boiled  duck  egg  is  best ; it  is  a matter  of  taste,  but 
we  find  them  generally  liked  best  when  well  done.  Owing  to  their 
uncertain  fiavour,  do  not  use  these  eggs  for  custards  and  other  delicate 
preparations. 

Fheasanis''  Eijgs. — A note  of  warning  was  recently  sounded  that  the 
eggs  of  the  plover  were  in  danger  of  failing  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  prophe.sy  extinction ; so  a sujiply  of  pheasants’ 
eggs  .sent  daily  to  a few  of  the  best  poultry  shops  in  London  supplied  the 
deficiency,  and  were  pronounced  very  good.  They  cost  from  3s.  to  4s. 
per  dozen,  therefore  are  only  suitable  for  high-class  dishes.  They  may 
take  the  place  of  plovers’  eggs,  and  the  recipes  for  the  best  of  the 
ordinary  egg  dishes  maj'’  be  followed.  To  give  special  recipes  for  cooking 
them  would  involve  useless  repetition. 

Tin-lceys’  AV/jr.s.— These  maybe  cooked  and  served  in  the  same  ways 
as  ordinary  eggs,  and  may  lie  u.sed  for  puddings,  &c.,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  diiferenco  in  size.  They  are  almost  as  delicate  in  flavour  as 
hens’  eggs,  therefore  their  use  is  not  restricted  to  certain  dishes,  as  ducks’ 
eggs  ai’e.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Swans’  Eggs. — The  eggs  of  the  swan  may  be  boiled  ; the  following  is 
generally  considered  the  best  mode  : — Put  the  eggs  into  a good  supply  of 
boiling  water,  and  huiv'e  them  for  twenty  minutes,  below  boiling-point. 
Then  boil  for  a ([uarter  of  an  hour,  taking  care  that  the  water  quite  covers 
them.  Let  them  rtmiain  in  the  water  for  about  five  minutes  before  taking 
them  up,  the  pan  being  closely  covered.  They  retain  the  heat  for  a long 
time.  Cut  them  through  when  cold,  and  divide  them  lengthwise  into 
quarters  or  halves,  according  to  size.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Wild  Fowls’  Eggs. — These  are  coloured  or  spotted,  and  generally 
partake  of  the  flavour  of  the  bird.  Those  of  the  sea-fowl  have  a 
somewhat  fishy  taste,  as  a rule.  The  eggs  of  the  guinea-fowl  are  small 
and  delicate  in  flavour.  Cost,  uncertain. 


Eggs,  Anchovy.  — Required  : 
eggs,  butter,  and  anchovy  paste.  The 
eggs  should  be  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yolks  pounded  with  about  a fourth  the 
hulk  of  butter,  and  enough  anchovy 
paste  to  season.  The  eggs  should  be 
cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  filled  with 
the  mixture.  Cut  a bit  from  the  ends 
so  thiit  thgy  will  stand  level,  and  use 
as  they  are,  or  w'ith  salad,  &c.,  for 
garnishing  purposes. 

Eggs  and  Artichoke  Bot- 
toms.— Required  : an  equal  number 
of  eggs,  artichoke  bottoms,  and  crou- 
tons, some  sauce,  cream,  and  garnish, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

Heat  some  tinned  artichoke  bottoms 


and  dish  each  on  a crouton,  the  same 
shape,  but  a trifle  larger.  Trim  some 
poached  eggs,  lay  one  on  each,  and 
mask  with  any  rich  white  sauce : 
Supreme,  for  choice.  Heat  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  mix  it  with  the 
same  measure  of  cooked  button  mush- 
rooms, chopped  and  sieved,  then  stir 
in  the  sieved  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg.  Put  a spot  of  this  from  a forcing 
bag  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  garnish 
with  tiny  fancy  shapes  of  truffle. 

Eggs,  Baked. — Butter  a saute- 
pan  a Tittle,  and  break  in  some  eggs  in 
the  same  way  as  if  for  poaching ; set 
it  in  the  oven,  and  let  the  whites  set, 
but  not  get  hard ; serve  in  the  modes 
directed  for  poached  or  fried  eggs.  Or 
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they  may  be  cooked  in  a dish  readj' 
for  table  in  this  way,  which  is  a com- 
mon one  in  France  and  Germany ; it 
is  called  “ dished  eggs  ” sometimes. 

Eggs  d.  la  Belgravia.  {See 
Tongue,  a la  Belgravia.) — Garnish 
with  the  butters  used  for  the  tongue. 

Eggs,  Boiled. — Put  the  eggs  in 
a small  saucepan  of  boiling  water  by 
means  of  a spoon,  so  that  they  are 
dropped  in  gradually ; then  boil  for 
three  to  three  and  a half  minutes, 
according  to  taste  and  their  size  ; for 
a large  perfectly  fresh  egg,  allow  four 
minutes ; always  remember  that  an 
egg  a day  or  two  old  takes  less  time 
than  a fresh  one.  A plan  frequently 
adopted  is  to  place  the  eggs  in  a sauce- 
pan of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  and 
serve  them  as  soon  as  it  boils ; but 
this  is  not  a reliable  way,  as  the  time 
taken  entirely  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  saucepan  and  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Eggs,  Boiled  Hard. — Put  the 

eggs  in  boiling  water,  and  cook  gently 
for  about  ten  minutes,  rather  more  or 
less,  according  to  size ; some  Cooks 
prefer  to  put  the  eggs  into  cold  water, 
and  bring  them  to  the  boil  very  slowly, 
then  give  them  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes’  cooking.  If  to  be  sent  to 
table  hot,  put  them  in  cold  water  for  a 
second  to  cool  them,  so  that  they  can 
be  handled ; then  take  them  up  in  a 
clean  cloth  and  shell  them  carefully. 
If  to  be  served  with  gravy  or  sauce, 
they  can  be  put  in  it  to  heat,  or  it  can 
be  poured  over  them  ; in  this  way  thej^ 
are  often  dished  on  toast  or  fried  bread. 
If  to  be  left  until  cold,  drop  them  into 
a bowl  of  cold  water  and  shell  when 
required ; and  whether  for  table  or  for 
salads,  or  other  garnishing  purposes, 
do  not  shell  them  until  they  are 
wanted ; and  if  to  be  quartered  or 
otherwise  divided,  leave  this  operation 
until  the  last  minute.  See  that  fresh 
eggs  are  used  for  salads,  &c.,  or  when 
cut  they  will  be  hollow  at  one  end, 
and  will  probably  smell  unpleasantly. 

Eggs  ^ la  Boston. — See  Sauce 
A LA  Boston,  and  make  half  a pint  for 


five  or  six  eggs;  boil  them  hard  and 
take  the  yolks  out,  slice  th§  whites 
and  lay  them  on  a dish,  pour  the 
sauce  over  and  garnish  with  the  yolks, 
brush  them  over  with  thin  glaze,  and 
surround  them  with  dice-shaped  crou- 
tons. Cost,  about  Is. 

Eggs,  Buttered.  — The  term 
“browned  eggs”  is  sometimes  applied 
to  this  dish.  Break  as  many  eggs  as 
are  wanted  into  a buttered  dish ; sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper,  and  with 
nutmeg  or  cayenne,  if  liked ; make 
some  butter  hot  in  a frying-pan,  allow- 
ing an  ounce  to  two  eggs,  let  it  brown, 
then  pour  it  over  them  ; shake  the  dish 
that  it  may  run  well  amongst  the  eggs, 
then  set  the  dish  on  the  hot  plate  or 
in  the  oven  for  the  eggs  to  set,  which 
they  will  very  soon  do,  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  oven.  Brown  the  surface 
with  a salamander,  and  serve  in  the  dish. 

Eggs  d la  Cavalier.  {See  Ca- 
valiers’ Sauce.) — Prepare  an  oblong 
slice  of  fried  bread  ; hollow  the  centre 
to  hold  seven  fried  or  poached  eggs  in 
a row,  pour  about  a taklespoonful  of 
the  sauce  over  each,  cover  for  a 
moment,  then  serve.  A row  of  any 
green  vegetable  can  be  put  down  the 
sides,  or  some  fried  potatoes  may  be 
used.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 

Eggs  and  Chicken  in  Cases. 

— Required : cream,  chicken  mince, 

sauce,  eggs,  and  anchovy  butter.  Cost, 
about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

Take  nine  small  round  china  cases, 
and  brush  the  insides  with  warm  cream. 
Almost  fill  them  with  a mince,  made  by 
mixing  six  ounces  of  cooked  chicken 
with  half  its  weight  of  ham,  and 
enough  rich  Parsley  or  other  sauce  to 
moisten  it ; season  very  lightly.  Poach 
nine  eggs,  trim  them  into  neat  rounds, 
removing  most  of  the  whites,  lay  one 
in  each  case,  and  garnish  round  the 
eggs  with  anchovy  butter. 

Eggs,  Cold. — {See  Eggs,  Stuffed.) 

Eggs  and  Cucumker.  — Re- 
quired : bread,  cucumber,  eggs,  ham 
butter,  and  green  butter.  Cost,  about 
Is,  3d, 
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Fry  a large  oval  slice  of  broadg  it 
should  ho  cut  with  a crimped  cutter, 
and  just  fit  the  inside  of  the  dish  the 
eggs  are  to  he  served  on.  Cover  this 
half  an  inch  thick  with  rich  Cucr.MiiKR 
PuuEE.  Boil  some  eggs  hard,  cut 
them  through  lengthwise,  and  form  a 
border  round  the  bread,  laying  them 
white  and  yeUow  side  alteiTiately. 
Garnish  the  whites  with  a little  Ham 
Bitter  and  the  yolks  with  Green 
Butter,  keeping  the  dish  over  hot 
water  the  while,  as  it  must  be  served 
very  hot.  Put  a little  of  the  same, 
garnish  in  the  centre  of  the  sauce. 

Eggs,  Curried. — Make  a pint  of 
curry  sauce  {see  Hot  Sauces);  boil  ten 
or  a dozen  eggs,  and  cut  them  in  two 
across  ; cut  a morsel  from  each  end  so 
that  they  will  stand,  then  put  the  half 
eggs  round  a hot  dish  and  pour  the 
sauce  over ; till  up  the  centre  with 
half  a pound  or  more  rice,  boiled  as  for 
curry  (see  page  560).  This  is  substan- 
tial, and  a good  dish  for  any  meal. 
Some  of  the  yolks  can  be  reserved  for 
garnishing  the  dish. 

Another  way.  — Chop  and  fry  some 
onions  in  the  ordinary  way ; add  an 
equal  bulk  of  grated  apple,  and 
moisten  with  stock,  but  keep  the  mix- 
ture thick  ; add  curry  paste  to  taste 
and  a little  lemon  juice  ; stir  now  and 
then,  and  when  done  lay  in  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  quarters  or  slices  ; there 
should  be  enough  of  the  curry  mixture 
to  coat  them  ; cover  and  let  the  eggs 
become  well  flavoured,  then  serve  in  a 
pile,  with  rice  round  ; or  make  croutons 
or  small  rounds  of  toast,  and  put  little 
heaps  of  the  curry  on  them.  Chutney 
or  hot  pickles  can  be  added  to  this. 
Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  when  a 
dozen  eggs  are  used. 

Eggs,  Curried,  Cold.  — The 
yolks  of  some  hard-boiled  eggs  should 
be  pounded,  either  with  cream,  butter, 
or  white  sauce  to  moisten.  A tea- 
spoonful of  curry  paste  should  be 
allowed  for  half  a dozen  eggs  on  an 
average  ; this  is  to  be  mixed  with  stock 
or  cream,  heated,  and  mixed  with  the 
rest  after  it  is  cold.  The  half-eggs  are 
to  be  filled  in  the  usual  way,  (See 


Egos,  Stttpfed.)  Very  useful  for 
garnishing  salads  and  other  dishes  of 
a piquant  sort. 

Eggs,  Devilled.— Tf  to  be  served 
hot,  boil  the  eggs  hard,  and  quarter  or 
slice  them,  then  la}’  them  in  a stewpan 
with  enough  gravy  to  cover  them. 
Gravy  a la  Diarle,  see  p.  85,  will 
be  found  excellent ; but  a plainer  one 
can  be  made  on  the  same  principle  by 
using  a cheaper  stock.  A few  drops  of 
anchovy  satice  is  an  improvement. 
Serve  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  hot 
through,  with  strips  of  dry  toast,  or 
put  croutons  round  the  dish.  Cost, 
variable. 

E^  Dishes  for  Breakfast 
or  Xiuncheon.  — The  undermen- 
tioned are  given  more  as  illustrations 
of  a few  ways  of  preparing  tasty 
dishes  for  the  meals  named  than  as 
recipes  proper,  as  they  may  be  varied 
according  to  taste  and  the  contents  of 
the  larder.  Cost  is  not  given,  owing 
to  the  variable  nature  of  the  dishes. 

Ab.  1. — -This  is  a very  nice  dish. 
Break  some  eggs  into  a buttered  saute- 
pan  ; dust  over  with  a dash  of  salt  and 
pepper  and  a pinch  of  dried  herbs, 
with  a little  fresh  parsley  scalded  and 
chopped.  Set  this  in  the  oven  until 
the  yolks  are  just  set,  then  pour  a 
little  Brown  Sauce  on  some  fried  or 
toasted  bread,  cut  into  rounds,  one  for 
each  egg.  Trim  most  of  the  white 
off,  and  lay  an  egg  on  each  piece  of 
bread ; chop  the  surplus  whites  up, 
add  them  to  a little  hot  tomato  puree, 
seasoned  with  a dash  of  mustard  and 
salt ; pour  this  round  the  eggs,  leaving 
the  yolks  visible,  and  serve  hot.  Seven 
or  nine  eggs  make  a good  dish ; an 
odd  number  always  dishes  better  than 
an  even  one. 

Xo.  2. — Chop  and  fry  a good-sized 
onion,  add  a tablespoonful  of  French 
vinegar,  a dash  of  French  mustard, 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence, 
and  a little  thick  brown  gravy.  Then 
put  in  a spoonful  of  cold  game  or 
poultry,  minced  or  chopped.  Spread 
this  over  some  bread,  as  in  the  above 
di.sh ; on  the  top  of  it  lay  the  eggs, 
cooked  as  above,  or  in  any  way 
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preferred.  Put  a teaspoonful  of  brown 
sauce  or  gravy  on  each  yolk,  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

No.  3. — Boil  some  eggs  hard,  and  fry 
double  the  number  of  slices  of  bacon  and 
bread.  These  are  to  be  a little  larger 
than  half  an  egg  cut  lengthwise. 
Arrange  the  bread  on  a dish  for  serving, 
laj'  the  bacon  next,  then  moisten  it 
with  any  sauce  handy — one  of  the 
brown  piquant  sort  is  as  good  as  any 
— put  half  an  egg  on  each,  white  side 
up,  and  serve  hot. 

No.  4. — Cook  and  divide  the  eggs 
as  above ; spread  the  bread  with  a 
small  quantity  of  thick  Mushroom 
Sauce,  put  the  bacon  next,  then  the 
egg  ; a few  whole  button  mushrooms 
should  be  cooked,  and  used  for  garnish- 
ing. 

No.  5. — Put  a layer  of  rice,  cooked 
in  any  savour}"^  manner,  on  a hot  dish ; 
lay  in  some  eggs,  lightly  poached,  then 
cover  with  more  rice,  marking  round 
to  show  the  shape  of  the  eggs.  Set 
this  over  boiling  water  to  heat,  as  it  is 
assumed  that  rice  from  a previous 
meal  will  be  used.  Form  a border  of 
rounds  of  fried  bread,  or  bacon,  or 
sliced  tomatoes  ; or,  if  convenient, 
with  a vegetable  puree  of  any 
sort. 

No.  6. — ^This  is  a much  approved 
dish.  Butter  a shallow  pie-dish  or  a 
fire-proof  china  one ; shake  bread- 
crumbs over,  then  put  a layer  of 
chopped  ham  and  tongue  or  cold 
sausages  in  slices  ; break  three  or  four 
eggs  over  in  a single  layer,  add  salt 
and  pepper  and  herbs  of  some  kind, 
then  go  on  with  another  laj'er  of  ham, 
&c. , then  more  eggs,  ham  again,  and 
crumbs  at  the  top.  Put  bits  of  butter 
over,  and  brown  before  the  fire  or  in 
the  oven.  This  is  preferably  heated 
over  water  before  browning,  as  it  is 
less  dry.  Time  for  the  eggs  to  just 
set,  not  to  get  hard,  is  required.  This 
is  considerably  improved  by  moistening 
the  meat  with  a little  gravy,  and 
putting  a morsel  of  butter  on  each  egg» 

This  may  be  varied  by  using  a little 
onion  or  celery  puree  in  layers  with 
the  above  ingredients, 


Eggs,  Easter,  or  Coloured 
Eggs. — These  present  a very  pretty 
appearance,  and  are  much  served 
abroad  at  Easter  time.  There  are 
many  ways  of  preparing  them,  some 
very  complicated ; the  following  is  the 
simplest  we  know.  If  required  striped 
or  mottled,  wind  some  silks  of  various 
colours  about  the  eggs  previous  to 
boiling  them.  For  self-coloured  ones, 
a solution  of  spinach- juice  should  be 
used  for  green  ones,  satfron  for  yellow, 
cochineal  or  carmine  for  red.  Any  of 
the  colourings  referred  to  in  this  work 
may  be  used,  and  by  varying  the 
quantity  added  to  the  water,  paler  or 
darker  shades  of  the  same  colour  may 
be  obtained,  and  the  eggs  served  in 
great  variety.  After  they  have  boiled 
for  a sufficient  time  they  should  be 
left  awhile  in  the  water,  then  laid  on 
a clean  cloth  to  dry.  They  look  nicer 
if  rubbed  over  with  salad  oil  before 
serving.  The  water  should  boil  fast 
all  tbe  time. 

Should  a “ surprise  ” dish  be  desired, 
the  eggs  should  he  boiled  in  the 
colouring  solution,  then  emptied  when 
cold,  and  the  shells  filled  with  jelly, 
blancmange,  or  other  liquid  that  will 
set  when  cold.  The  broken  shells 
are  to  be  neatly  joined  and  fastened 
with  coloured  ribbon,  which  should 
be  gummed  or  pasted  round,  then  tied 
in  a bow. 

Eggs  and  Flageolets. — Re- 
quired : a tin  of  fiageolets,  a dozen 
eggs,  sauce,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  3d. , exclusive  of  sauce. 

Make  a puree  of  the  flageolets 
{see  Dressed  Vegetables),  hoil  the  eggs 
either  hard  or  soft,  as  preferred,  dip 
them  in  a little  warm  butter,  and 
roll  them  in  fried  bread-crumbs.  Pile 
up  eight  of  them  in  the  centre  of  a 
hot  dish,  then  put  the  puree  round 
from  a forcing  bag,  to  foim  a border. 
Garnish  round  this  with  small  croutons 
in  pretty  shapes,  and  nicely  glazed. 
Send  thick  Brown  Sauce  to  table  in  a 
boat.  Any  other  green  puree  may 
take  the  place  of  the  one  given. 

Eggs,  Fricasseed.— Required : 
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oggs,  sauce,  and  seasoning,  with  gar- 
nish and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
very  variable. 

There  is  hero  plenty  of  scope  for 
variety,  and  a dish  of  this  sort  is 
generallj^  much  liked  ; being  somewhat 
more  substantial  than  the  usual  run  of 
egg  dishes,  a fricassee  is  a suitable  one 
for  luncheon  or  dinner.  The  founda- 
tion is  a nice  sauce  of  the  white 
variety,  to  which  may  be  added  button 
mushrooms,  or  the  addition  of  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  mushroom  sauce  or  puree 
is  just  as  suitable;  flavour  this  nicely 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a dash  of  mace 
and  cayenne,  then  pour  it  over  the 
hard-boiled  eggs,  which  may  be  in 
slices  or  quarters,  and  should  be 
aiTangtd  on  a hot  dish.  If  the  eggs 
are  first  seasoned  a little,  and  moistened 
with  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice,  the 
dish  is  all  the  nicer.  About  half  a 
pint  of  sauce  to  live  or  si.v  eggs  will  be 
wanted.  When  the  rich  white  sauces 
— as  bechamel  or  supreme — are  used, 
make  no  addition  by  way  of  seasoning ; 
but  any  small  jhcces  of  cooked  poultry 
or  white  meat  may  bo  put  in,  and  the 
dish  will  be  found  very  delicious.  The 
remains  of  calf’s  or  lamb’s  feet  or  calf’s 
head  make  admirable  dishes  of  this 
kind.  For  a similar  dish  from  fish, 
cooked  white  fish  with  a suitable  sauce 
may  be  employed  ; the  garnish  may  be 
lemon  or  any  such  as  would  be  suitable 
for  the  fish  in  the  first  instance. 

Eggs,  Fricasseed,  a la 

Bengal.  — Required:  eggs,  onions, 
butter,  stock,  cream,  bacon,  seasoning, 
garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.,  exclusive  of  salad  and  chutney. 

This  is  a particularly  nice  way  of 
serving  eggs  ; although  rather  more 
trouble  than  many  others,  the  result 
repaj’S  it.  Peel  and  chop  enough 
onions  to  fill  two  tablespoons,  cook 
them  in  butter  without  browning,  then 
add  a gill  of  cream,  the  same  of  good 
white  meat  stock,  a pinch  of  grated 
ginger,  cayenne,  salt,  and  pepper ; 
thicken  with  a tablespoonful  of  arrow- 
root,  and  boil  up ; then  add  a teaspoon- 
ful of  sliced  lemon  in  tiny  dice,  off  the 


fire ; this  must  be  free  from  peel  and 
pith.  Have  ready  on  a hot  dish  four 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  dice,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  liroilod  bacon,  cut  up  similarly; 
season  them  a little  as  above  (salt  on 
the  bacon  excepted),  then  pour  the 
sauce  over.  Have  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
whole,  put  this  in  the  centre,  with 
bacon  dice  round  it ; then  serve  with  a 
little  dish  of  Bengal  chutney  and  one 
of  any  green  salad. 

Eggs,  Fried. — At  the  best  this 
is  not  a digestible,  though  it  is  a 
favourite  way  of  cooking  eggs  ; but  it 
can  be  made  more  digestible  by  using 
a little  fat  and  cooking  the  eggs  slowly, 
taking  care  not  to  bum  the  fat ; if 
this  is  done,  the  bottoms  of  the  eggs 
get  very  dark  and  are  by  no  means 
wholesome ; in  this  state  they  are 
quite  unsuited  for  persons  of  weak 
digestion.  The  frying  medium  may 
be  oil,  butter,  lard,  nice  dripping,  or 
bacon  or  ham  fat ; the  latter  is  quite 
suitable  if  the  eggs  are  to  be  served 
with  these  adjuncts,  but  see  that  the 
fat  is  not  too  dark  in  colour.  The 
next  thing  is  the  pan,  which  should  be 
quite  clean ; so  soon  as  the  fat  is  hot 
slide  the  eggs  in  from  a cup,  then 
slacken  the  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
whites  are  set  take  them  up  with  a 
slice.  Should  it  happen  that  the  bot- 
toms are  done  while  the  tops  are 
hardly  cooked,  pop  the  pan  in  the  oven 
for  a minute  to  finish.  Take  the  slice 
in  the  left  hand,  and  Him  any  dis- 
coloured parts  from  the  white  with  a 
sharp  knife  in  the  right  hand ; avoid 
waste,  but  the  eggs  are  most  unsightly 
if  not  trimmed.  Slide  them  on  to  the 
ham  or  bacon,  if  any,  or  on  to  dry 
or  buttered  toast.  Fried  eggs  for 
garnishing  spinach  and  other  dishes 
must  be  so  trimmed  that  only  a clear 
ring  of  white  is  round  each  yolk. 

Another  way. — Use  plenty  of  hot 
fat,  and  as  the  eggs  are  dropped  in 
take  a wooden  spoon  and  turn  them 
over  and  over ; they  will  puff  out  and 
look  like  balls;  these  are  often  used 
for  garnishing  vegetable  dishes  and 
hashes  of  meat, 
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Eggs,  Fried,  for  Spinach 
and  other  Green  Vegetables. 

— (See  Yolks  op  Eggs,  Fried.) 

Eggs  an  Gratin.—  Kequired  : 
bread,  butter,  seasoning,  herbs,  eggs, 
and  an  anchovy.  Cost,  about  9d.  or 
lOd. 

Chop  an  anchovy,  a shalot,  and  a 
sprig  of  parsley  ; add  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  fine 
bread-crumbs;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  strew  the  mixture  over  a 
flat  dish  that  has  been  buttered  and 
heated.  Put  the  dish  in  the  oven  or 
before  the  fire  for  the  crumbs  to  brown 
a little,  then  break  five  or  six  eggs  and 
lay  them  on  the  top,  sliding  them  on 
very  carefully.  Put  the  dish  in  the 
oven  until  the  whites  are  just  set,  then 
serve  at  once. 

The  crumbs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  require  mixing  with  eggs  in  the 
raw  state ; for  the  above  quantity 
three  will  be  wanted  ; or  a more  eco- 
nomical dish  is  made  by  using  one  egg 
only,  and  a spoonful  of  milk,  or  gravy, 
or  stock.  A tiny  onion  is  sometimes 
added,  and  for  a very  savoury  snack 
rub  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  a clove 
of  garlic. 

Eggs  ^ la  Maudarin. — Pe- 

quired : rice,  eggs,  game,  sauce,  and 
bread,  as  below.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  6d. 
per  case ; more  when  game  is  very 
dear. 

Put  a lining  of  Browned  Rice  in 
oval  china  cases,  leaving  room  for  the 
half  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  cut  side 
down.  Over  the  egg  put  a little 
minced  game  that  has  been  moistened 
with  Mandarins’  Sauce  (page  103) ; 
put  a thin  layer  of  rice  over,  and 
moisten  with  more  sauce,  dredge  a 
few  fried  crumbs  over,  and  heat  in  the 
oven,  then  serve  on  a dish  with  a 
neatly-folded  napkin. 

Perigueux,  Schiller,  and  Sauce 
DE  Madere  can  he  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Eggs  au  Miroir.  — Melt  an 
ounce  of  butter  in  a dish  that  will 
stand  the  oven  ; break  in  two  or  three 
eggs,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 


Put  the  dish  in  the  oven  for  a minute, 
then  hold  a salamander  over,  hut  not 
too  near,  to  finish  the  cooking ; the 
yolk  should  look  clear  and  transparent 
and  the  white  retain  a slightly  bluish 
tint.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Eggs  and  Peas  au  Gratin. 

— (See  the  recipe  for  Peas  au  Gratin 
in  Dressed  Veyetables.)  Prepare  the 
dish  as  directed,  but  cover  the  surface 
of  the  peas  with  fried  or  poached 
eggs  before  sprinkling  with  the 
crumbs.  When  quite  hot,  dust  over 
with  cayenne  and  serve.  For  an 
elaborate  dish,  garnish  between  the 
eggs  with  stars  of  truffle  or  Braised 
Mushrooms.  If  the  latter,  glaze  them, 
or  coat  them  with  Brown  Sauce.  Cost, 
according  to  quantity  prepared,  about 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  if  six  eggs  are  used. 

Eggs,  Poached.  — If  an  egg 

poacher  be  at  hand  the  process  is  facili- 
tated, as  all  that  is  needed  is  to  break 
each  egg  into  the  little  wire  receptacle, 
and  place  it  in  boiling  water  until 
done  ; but  an  ordinary  frying-pan  or 
saute-pan  does  very  well.  Put  in  it 
some  boiling  water,  and  to  each  quart 
add  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  vinegar ; a little 
lemon  juice  does,  or  better  still  is 
French  vinegar.  Break  each  egg  into 
a cup  and  slide  into  the  water — four  or 
five  can  be  done  together — when  the 
water  boils  up  draw  the  pan  aside,  and 
let  it  simmer  only  until  done.  The 
whites  should  look  opaque  ; by  watch- 
ing, one  can  tell  when  to  dish  them. 
If  only  one  egg,  use  a tiny  saucepan, 
or  one  of  the  little  fire-proof  china 
pans  called  coeottes,  otherwise  the 
white  may  run,  and  the  egg  look 
raggy  if  it  has  too  much  room. 

In  using  the  cocotte,  butter  it  a little, 
and  break  the  egg  in  it,  then  put  a bit 
of  butter  on  the  top,  and  set  the  pan  in 
a vessel  of  boiling  water  ; this  is  a very 
good  way.  Small  moulds  are  used  as 
substitutes,  or  deep  patty-pans  answer. 
Poached  eggs  can  he  dished  on  toast, 
or  ham,  or  bacon  ; take  them  up  with  a 
slice  and  drain  them ; remove  the  slice 
with  care,  or  they  may  break.  If 
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nicely  cooked,  they  want  but  little 
trimming ; only  the  part  that  may  have 
run  needs  removal.  Chopped  parsley 
may  be  sprinkled  over  them,  if  liked. 

Eggs,  Preserved.— The  first 
thing  of  importance  is  the  freshness 
of  the  eggs  ; if  this  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed, the  process  will  result  in  loss  and 
disappointment.  j\Iany  ways  are  re- 
commended ; a solution  of  gum  arabic 
is  said  to  answer  well.  The  eggs 
should  be  smeared  with  it,  and  covered 
when  dr}’  with  bran  or  sawdust. 
They  may  be  preserved  by  putting 
them  in  a not,  say  a dozen  at  a time, 
and  plunging  into  boiling  water,  in 
which  leave  them  for  not  more  than 
twenty  seconds.  They  are  then 
packed  as  above.  The  yolks  will  be 
fairly  soft,  and  the  whites  only  slightly 
coagulated.  For  long  keeping,  the 
lime  treatment  is  by  many  considered 
the  best.  A solution  is  made,  in  the 
proportion  of  thice  pounds  of  quick- 
lime, half  a pound  of  salt,  and  one 
ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to  a gallon 
and  a half  of  boiling  water.  This  is 
poured  over  the  eggs  when  quite  cold. 
Salt,  as  in  all  cases  of  food  preserva- 
tion, is  of  use  here.  Take  a dry  box 
or  barrel,  cover  the  bottom  with  dry 
salt,  and  lay  in  as  many  eggs  as  it 
will  take  without  their  touching  each 
other.  Put  in  salt  in  fine  powder, 
enough  to  fill  all  the  spaces  between 
the  eggs,  then  add  a complete  layer  of 
salt.  Go  on  thus  until  full,  and  let 
the  top  layer  be  salt  an  inch  or  two 
in  thickness.  Press  it  down  firmly, 
and  cover  with  a thick  cloth  and  a 
tight-fitting  lid.  The  place  of  storage 
must  be  cool  and  dry.  A plan  recom- 
mended is  to  smear  each  egg  with 
salad  oil,  and  wrap  up  separately  in 
tissue  paper ; the  ends  are  to  be 
twisted  and  threaded  with  worsted, 
then  strung  up  in  a dry,  well-venti- 
lated place.  Pure  lard  may  be  used  if 
free  from  salt,  and  if  packed  in  saw- 
dust in  a tin,  soldered,  the  eggs  are 
said  to  be  good  for  any  length  of  time. 

Eggs,  Pyramid  of.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  molted  butter  or  white 


sauce,  which  can  be  of  any  desired 
richness ; two  ounces  of  grated  cheese, 
a flavouring  of  nutmeg,  lemon  rind, 
salt,  and  pepper,  and  eggs  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

To  the  sauce  as  above  beat  in  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  off  the  fire,  and 
after  they  are  well  amalgamated  with 
the  sauce  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
j uice ; have  ready  four  hard-boiled 
eggs,  in  slices ; pile  these  pyramid 
fashion  on  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over ; then  sprinkle  some  pale  raspings 
over  the  surface  and  dredge  with 
grated  cheese ; this  should  be  Par- 
mesan, but  that  for  the  sauce  may  be 
half  English.  I’ut  it  in  the  oven  to 
brown,  then  dot  it  about  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  that  have  been 
beaten  to  a froth  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne  and  nutmeg ; do  this  so  that 
the  brown  shows  between ; put  it  back 
for  the  whites  to  become  tinged  with 
brown  ; choose  a cool  part  of  the  oven 
for  this.  Put  a few  spiigs  of  parsley 
about  the  dish,  and  serve  at  once. 
This  is  a very  good  savoury.  The 
same  mixture  may  be  prepared  in  a 
number  of  little  cases,  if  liked,  and 
served  one  to  each  person.  Or  it  can 
be  put  into  scallop-sheUs,  and  served  as 
“ scalloped  eggs.” 

Eggs,  Savouiry.  — {See  Ecus, 

Stuffed.) 

Eggs,  Scrambled.  — Mumbled, 
jumbled,  and  rumbled  are  other  names 
given  to  similar  preparations  of  eggs. 
Slelt  a little  butter  in  a frying-pan, 
and  break  the  eggs  in  as  for  frying ; 
as  soon  as  the  whites  are  on  the  point 
of  setting,  stir  the  mass  together  with 
a spoon,  and  when  done,  they  will  look 
streaky.  If  dished  too  soon,  they  wiU 
run ; if  left  too  long,  they  get  tough. 
Do  not  let  them  get  dark  on  the 
bottoms ; great  heat  is  not  required. 
The  mass  should  just  set,  then  be 
served  at  once. 

Eggs,  Steamed. — {See  the  chap- 
ter on  Invalid  Cookeky.) 

Eggs,  Stuffed. — These  are  to  be 
eaten  cold.  For  a simple  dish,  take 
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the  yolks  from  some  hard-boiled  eggs, 
and  pound  with  enough  butter  or  white 
sauce  to  make  a rather  moist  paste  ; 
then  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
any  finely-powdered  herbs,  or  a little 
store  sauce  or  chutney,  or  the  liquid 
from  some  thick  hot  pickles.  Grated 
lemon  peel  and  a little  of  the  juice  may 
he  added,  and  a dash  of  cooked  ham  or 
tongue  is  a welcome  addition.  All  sorts 
of  potted  meats,  as  well  as  game  and 
poultry,  may  be  used  up  in  the  same 
way,  and  serve  to  give  variety.  Another 
way  is  to  pound  the  yolks  with  butter, 
black  pepper  and  cayenne,  and  chopped 
parsley.  This  forms  a good  breakfast 
dish  with  dry  toast  and  a plain  salad. 
Various  kinds  of  gravies  and  sauces  of 
the  most  savoury  kind,  mixed  with 
the  egg  yolk  and  pounded  to  a soft 
paste,  will  furnish  many  tasty  snacks. 
Then  there  are  potted  fish  and  fish 
essences  of  all  sorts,  which  may  he  used 
as  described  under  Eggs,  Anchovy. 
Lobster,  salmon,  sardines,  shrimps,  and 
prawns  are  all  good  thus.  Eggs  stuffed 
with  cheese  are  excellent ; English  or 
foreign  cheese  may  be  used,  but  a small 
proportion  of  Parmesan  should  be  added^ 
if  possible.  Equal  parts  of  egg  yolk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  flavoured  to  taste 
with  cayenne,  and  a hint  of  nutmeg,  if 
liked,  may  be  recommended.  If  the 
mixture  is  put  into  the  half-eggs  by 
means  of  a bag  and  pipe,  the  effect  is 
prettier.  {See  recipes  under  Salads 
and  Garnishes.)  Cost  of  the  above 
varies  from  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  per  dozen,  on 
an  average. 

Egg  Toasts  ^ la  Soufile,— 

Cut  a slice  of  bread,  round  or  oval,  to 
fit  the  dish  for  table,  and  sufficient  for 
seven  eggs,  that  a portion  of  toast 
may  be  served  with  each  egg.  Take 
the  crust  off,  toast  and  butter  it,  and 
lay  it  on  the  dish,  then  divide  it  into 
portions.  Spread  a little  warm  cream 
over,  and  season  with  cayenne  and 
nutmeg,  just  a pinch.  The  eggs  are 
to  be  poached  and  cut  neatly,  free 
from  most  of  the  white,  then  laid  on 
the  toast.  While  this  is  being  done  the 
following  mixture  is  to  be  prepared : 


— Boil  together  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a gill  of  cream,  a pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  ounce  of  fine  flour, 
for  a few  minutes  ; take  it  from  the 
fire,  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  grated  Parmesan  and  half  as 
much  Gruyere  cheese ; beat  for  a 
minute,  then  stir  in  the  stiffly-whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  Coat  each  egg  with 
this,  in  such  a way  that  the  shape  is 
apparent : this  is  to  facilitate  the 

serving.  Set  the  dish  over  hot  water 
in  a sharp  oven,  and  brown  with  a 
salamander,  if  required ; the  surface 
should  be  dredged  with  grated  cheese 
and  fried  crumbs  just  before  dishing. 
This  is  a very  good  dish  for  luncheon. 
The  mixture  will  rise  like  a souffle  if 
properly  baked.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid. 

Eggs  and  Vegetable  Hash. 

— Prepare  a hash  of  mixed  vegetables, 
as  directed  in  the  chapter  on  Vege- 
tables ; one  of  a piquant  kind  is  the 
most  suitable.  Pile  it  high  in  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  put  a ring  of  eggs, 
cooked  in  any  approved  fashion,  round 
the  base,  and  one  on  the  top,  and  send 
a brown  sauce  of  the  sharp  kind  to 
table.  For  a maigre  dish,  use  Brown 
Sauce,  Vegetarian.  Cost  varies  with 
the  sauce  and  the  season. 

There  are  many  ways  of  varying 
this  dish,  and  it  is  good  in  all.  Some 
fried  crumbs  can  be  sprinkled  over  the 
vegetables,  and  croutons  used  for 
garnish.  ■ Or  capers  may  he  mixed 
amongst  the  vegetables,  and  a little 
Brown  Caper  Sauce  poured  over  the 
eggs.  If  the  hash  is  composed  of 
white  vegetables,  a delicate  sauce,  rich 
or  plain,  as  preferred,  is  suitable.  A 
small  proportion  of  rice  or  other 
cereal,  cooked  plainly  or  in  any  piquant 
way,  improves  these  dishes  for  most 
palates  : it  can  be  served  round  or 
amongst  the  vegetables. 

Eggs  a la  Volaille. — Bequired: 
rice,  cream,  poultry,  garnish,  sauce, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Use  rice  boiled  as  for  curry,  moisten 
with  warm  cream,  and  line  the  cases  as 
directed  on  page  593  ; put  in  a poultry 
mince  with  sauce  over  [see  Sauce 
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Volaille)  ; finish  with  rice,  level  the 
surface,  and  steam  for  a few  minutes; 
sprinkle  the  tops  with  chopped  hir- 
ragon  and  chervil,  and  the  sieved 
liver  of  a fowl  or  a little  chopped 
tongue.  Serve  hot.  Ci'CUmher  or 
Celery  sauce  is  equally  suitable  for 
this  dish. 

Eggs,  to  Whisk.  — Ilreak  the 
eggs  hy  tapping  the  shell  lightly  on 
the  edge  of  a basin,  and  drop  them 
singly  into  a cup  before  putting  them 
altogether.  Remove  the  “ specks  ” 
with  a fork,  and  then  whisk  them  well. 
A wire  whisk,  as  shown,  is  generally 


Fill.  lOi). — Eoo  WmsKs. 


Tlie  lower  iwtteni  is  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses— as  hatter,  jellies,  &e.  It  is  slackened 
or  tightened  hy  moving  the  centre  ring. 

preferred ; those  of  the  light  kind  of  wire 
are  the  easiest  to  work.  Some  like  a 
whisk  made  of  wicker  ; these  are  to  be 
had  of  basket-makers.  Eggs  properly 
whisked  are  light,  and  will  go  further. 
When  added  to  dishes  that  require 
vigorous  beating  after  the  blending  of 
the  ingredients,  the  previous  beating 
of  the  eggs  is  of  less  importance ; 
indeed,  in  some  few  instances  direc- 
tions are  given  to  drop  them  in  whole. 
When  the  whites  and  j'olks  are  to  be 
separated,  one  is  more  likely  to  fail  by 
being  slow  than  quick.  After  the 
tapping  on  the  basin,  pull  the  shell 
apart,  and  pass  the  yolk  rapidlj^  from 
the  one  half  to  the  other,  letting  the 
white  drop  into  a basin.  Whisk  the 
yolks  first,  then  the  whites.  To 
attain  the  stiff  froth  so  often  men- 
tioned, fresh  eggs  must  be  used  [sec 
page  591),  and  a current  of  air  will 
assist,  so  will  a pinch  of  salt.  Here  a 
whisk  is  not  always  used.  Some 


manage  better  by  putting  the  whites 
on  a plate  or  flat  dish,  and  beating 
with  a palette-knife.  This  sounds 
simple,  but  some  amount  of  practice 
is  necessary.  It  is  no  use  to  just 
“ tickle  ” the  eggs : they  must  be 
carried  right  over  the  knife ; and  as 
soon  as  firm,  so  that  the  plate  can  be 
turned  upside  down  without  dropping 
the  eggs,  they  are  ready,  and  must  be 
used  at  once. 

Nest  of  Eggs,  or  Eggs  in  a 
Nest  . — This  may  be  served  for  an 
entree.  Seven  to  nine  eggs  make  a 
nice  dish.  Boil  them  hard,  and  when 
cold,  take  the  whites  and  cut  them  in 
strips  the  length  of  the  egg.  Lay 
them  in  a tin  with  a little  butter,  and 
put  them  in  the  oven,  turning  them 
about  for  the  butter  to  coat  them 
well.  Then  take  any  remnants  of 
cooked  white  meat  or  poultry,  mince, 
and  pound  it  to  a paste  with  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs ; a spoonful  or  two  of,  any 
suitable  sauce,  or  some  cream  or  gravy, 
may  be  used  to  moisten  the  mass  ; it 
should  be  nicelj-  seasoned.  Flour  the 
hands,  and  make  up  into  the  size  and 
shape  of  eggs.  Take  a fireproof  china 
dish,  round  and  rather  deep,  put  the 
shredded  whites  in  to  form  a ring, 
then  pile  up  the  eggs,  and  pour  a nice 
thick  sauce  over ; any  that  could  go  to 
table  with  the  meat  used  is  suitable. 
Or  good  brown  sauce  or  thick  gravy  is 
mostly  preferred,  if  roast  fowl  be  used. 
Set  the  dish  over  boiling  water  until 
the  eggs  are  hot  through,  then  serve. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the 
meat. 

Note. — The  eggs  can  be  coated  Avith 
fried  crumbs,  if  liked. 

Plovers’  Eggs. — These  are  es- 
teemed as  a great  delicacy  ; they  are 
usually  boiled  hard,  and  may  be  served 
either  hot  or  cold.  If  hot,  they  should 
be  sent  to  table  in  a neatlj’-folded 
serviette ; if  cold,  in  a moss-lined 
basket,  unless  more  elaborate  service 
is  required.  The  eggs  are  also  much 
used  for  decorating  rich  salads.  The 
cost  is  uncertain,  but  they  are  al- 
ways expensive.  In  addition  to  the 
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following,  plovers’  eggs  can  be  served 
in  any  of  the  best  of  the  ways  given 
for  ordinary  eggs.  (See  also  Salads.) 

Plovers’  Eggs,  Boiled.— Boil 
them  in  the  usual  way,  allowing  from 
eight  to  ten  minutes ; arrange  them 
nicely,  and  if  served  in  a napkin, 
garnish  with  parsley  or  a substitute. 
Serve  brown  bread  and  butter  with 
them.  Some  dislike  the  method  of 
serving  in  a basket  above  mentioned ; 
then  a napkin  may  be  used  for  cold 
eggs ; it  should  be  prettil}"  folded. 

Another  way. — Shell  the  eggs,  and 
lay  them  in  little  cases  of  fried  bread 
(see  Garnishes),  then  pour  over  them 
some  rich  sauce ; amongst  others,  we 
may  mention  as  very  suitable.  Becha- 
mel, Veloute,  Supreme,  Sauce 
Volaille,  and  Sauce  Italienne, 
White. 

Plovers’  Eggs,  Bouchees  of. 

—These  are  delicious  morsels ; they 
can  be  served  as  an  entree.  Boil  five 
or  six  eggs  hard,  cut  them  through 
lengthwise  when  cold,  and  mask  the 
cut  side  with  a little  nice  forcemeat ; 
some  pounded  cooked  poultry,  moist- 
ened with  rich  white  sauce  or  cream, 
delicately  seasoned  with  fine  herbs, 
and  a dash  of  mace,  white  pepper,  and 
cayenne,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  ; 
or  a slice  of  any  rich  savoury  pate, 
such  as  are  sold  in  tins,  answers  well. 
Make  this  quite  smooth,  then  coat 
with  rich  Frying  Batter,  and  fry  a 
golden  brown.  Pile  in  a serviette, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsle}'.  Cost, 
variable. 

Another  way.  — Proceed  as  above 
directed,  but  use  some  very  thinly- 
rolled  puff  pastry  for  the  cases,  in- 
stead of  batter  ; it  should  be  cut  in 
oval  shapes,  and  the  edges  brought 
together  across  the  top,  then  pinched 
up  with  the  fingers ; or,  if  preferred, 
the  edges  can  be  made  to  overlap  and 
be  neatly  joined.  Brush  these  over 
with  beaten  egg  yolk,  then  roll  them 
in  crushed  vermicelli,  and  fry  as 
before.  If  the  paste  for  these  is  not 
thin,  they  are  a failure,  as  the  moment 
they  are  a pale  browm  they  are  to  be 


taken  up,  and  should  the  paste  bo 
thick  it  will  have  a raw  taste.  Drain 
on  paper  before  serving. 

Plovers’  Eggs,  in  Cases.— 

Eequired  : eggs,  forcemeat,  and  gar- 
nish, as- below.  Cost,  variable;  from 
fid.  or  8d.  each,  inclusive,  on  an 
average. 

Take  some  fireproof  china  cases,  one 
for  each  egg,  coat  them  round  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  chicken  force- 
meat, such  as  is  described  above ; or 
it  can  be  made  more  savoury  by  frying 
a chopped  mushroom  or  two  with  the 
herbs,  and  mixing  with  it.  Break  an 
egg  into  each,  and  cover  with  another 
layer  of  forcemeat,  making  it  even  by 
the  aid  of  a warm  palette-knife.  Set 
these  in  a tin  of  boiling  water  in  the 
oven,  and  let  them  simmer  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  until  firm  ; or  a 
potato  steamer  can  be  used  if  the  tops 
of  the  moulds  are  covered  with  buttered 
paper,  and  the  water  allowed  to  boil 
very  SI0WI3'.  Turn  out  on  a hot  dish, 
pour  a little  rich  white  sauce  over,  and 
sprinkle  them  alternately  with  chopped 
truffle,  parsley,  and  grated  ham ; do 
this  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  servo 
at  once. 

Plovers’  Eggs,  Fritters  of.— 

Required : boiled  eggs,  sausage  meat, 
batter,  and  a raw  egg.  Cost  varies 
with  the  forcemeat. 

Take  for  six  eggs  about  twelve 
ounces  of  rich  veal  sausage  meat,  or 
any  preferred  (see  the  chajiter  on 
Sausages).  Shape  this  into  a roll,  and 
tie  it  in  a buttered  cloth,  then  cook  it 
in  a potato  steamer  for  about  half  an 
hour ; it  should  be  the  circumference 
of  an  egg  in  its  shell  in  its  thickest 
part.  When  this  is  cold,  cut  it  in 
slices  the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick.  Take 
the  eggs,  boiled  hard  and  left  to  cool, 
cut  the  ends  off,  then  slice  them  in 
the  same  w'ay.  Spread  the  sausage, 
slices  out  on  a board : there  should 
be  as  many  again  as  there  are  slices  of 
eggs  ; laj’  a slice  of  the  latter  betw'een 
two  of  meat,  and  press  them  together, 
sandwich  mode ; then  brush  round  the 
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edges  with  raw  beaten  egg,  and  dip 
them  in  frying  batter ; fry  and  servo 
like  the  Bouchees.  The  tips  of  white 
that  were  cut  off  will  come  in  for 
garnishing  salads. 

Whites  of  Eggs,  Poached.— 

Butter  a plain  white  jar,  such  as  is 
used  for  jam,  or  a plain  tin  mould, 
and  put  in  whites  of  eggs  to  an  inch 
or  so  in  depth,  then  set  the  jar  in  a 
saucepan,  with  boiling  water  round  it, 
or  place  it  in  a potato  steamer ; lay  a 
buttered  paper  over,  and  cook  until 
firm,  then  set  by  to  get  cold,  and  turn 
out.  Small  moulds  can  bo  used,  but 
in  this  way  the  eggs  will  cut  up  to 
better  advantage.  For  the  uses  of 
this,  see  Gauxishes. 

Yolks  of  Eggs,  Pried.— In 

some  instances  the  whites  of  eggs  aro 
disliked  and  loft;  and  in  others  a 
good  portion  is  cut  away'  when  eggs 
are  prepared  for  giirnishing  spinach 
and  other  purees.  The  following 
mode  w’ill  enable  anyone  to  cook  the 
yolks  only,  and  then  the  whites  can 


be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  eggs 
must  be  quite  fresh  for  this  method, 
as  the  2)orfect  separation  of  the  two 
parts  is  important.  Drop  each  yolk 
into  a tiny  patty-pan,  buttered  very 
slightly ; lay  them  in  water  prejjared 
as  for  poached  eggs,  letting  it  come 
over  the  tops ; cook  until  they  wilt 
slip  from  the  pans,  then  lay  them  in 
cold  water,  that  they  may  not  harden. 
Take  them  up  in  a few  minutes  and 
drain  on  a cloth,  then  fry  them  in  a 
little  hot  fat ; just  give  them  a second 
or  two,  and  pour  the  fat  over  the  top 
with  a spoon.  If  any  of  the  white  is 
by  (thance  left  on,  it  will  form  a ring 
that  can  bo  removed.  Those  look 
pretty  laid  in  rings  of  fried  bread 
when  for  garnishing. 

Yolks  of  Eggs,  Poacked.— 

Poach  these  in  water  as  above,  then 
drain  on  a cloth,  and  at  once  lay 
them  in  a saute  pan  and  pour  a little 
hot  cream  over ; leave  for  a minute, 
then  serve  ; they  look  nice  on  a green 
l>uree. 
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To  classify  A'egetables  strictly  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task ; one  person 
might  urge  that  arrowroot,'  being  the  product  of  the  root  of  a plant,  should 
be  placed  in  this  group;  while  another  might  contend  that  a cucumber  or 
tomato  would  be  more  fittingly  grouped  witli  fruits.  Exact  classification 
must,  therefore,  give  way  to  custom;  and  the  methods  of  serving  the 
various  edibles,  for  which  recipes  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  liaAm 
influenced  their  -arrangement.  We  will  first  consider  the  vegetable  world 
iu  the  shape  of  roots  and  tubers  ; green  plants,  in  the  form  of  leaves,  stems, 
and  stalk,  and  the  fruit  of  the  jjlant ; edible  fungi ; and  lichens  and 
seaweed.  Of  roots  and  tubers,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  potatoes,  parsnips, 
beetroot,  and  Jerusalem  artichokes  afford  familiar  examples.  Of  green 
plants,  cabbages,  asparagus,  marrows,  pumpkins,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and 
celery  may  be  regarded  as  every-day  types  ; with  which  must  be  grouped 
the  entire  salad  tribe,  various  wild  plants,  and  pot-herbs  of  all  sorts.  Of 
fungi,  the  most  largely  used  are  mushrooms  and  allied  species,  as  the 
tniffle  and  the  morel ; these  are  called  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants. 
Of  the  lichen  and  seaweed  family,  Iceland  moss,  Irish  moss,  and  laver 
illustrate  the  composition,  and  are  types  of  the  whole  range. 

To  enjoy  fresh  vegetables  in  perfection  is  the  lot  of  comparatively  few 
people.  To  compare  a dish  of  peas  or  a cabbage,  culled  from  one’s  own 
garden  in  the  early  morning  and  cooked  for  the  mid-day  meal,  with  garden 
produce  tliat  has  been  closely  packed  and  brought  many  miles  by  rail  or 
road,  then  further  exposed  for  a day  or  two  iu  the  greengrocer’s  shop, 
would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  a mackerel  which  has  lain  in  the  dust 
and  sun  of  a hot  street  is  equal  to  one  fresh  from  the  sea.  The  thing  is 
to  get  our  vegetables  as  fresh  as  circumstances  permit,  then  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

But  do  we  make  the  most  of  them  ? We  fear  not,  and  we  believe  that* 
most  of  the  charges  brought  against  us  in  this  respect  have  much  truth  iu 
them.  One  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  charge  of  neglect.  It  has  been  said 
that  a number  of  the  most  common  of  our  wild  plants,  that  make  wholesome 
and  pleasant  dishes,  and  that  can  be  had  for  the  gathering,  are  unknown  to 
hosts  of  our  peasantry  ; the  British  pig,  as  he  roams  about  our  hedges  and 
ditches,  gets  the  benefit  of  his  owner’s  ignorance.  Another  accusation  is 
that  of  prejudice  in  the  matter  of  diet,  especially  vegetable  diet ; in  short, 
this  branch  of  the  cuisine  is  declared  to  be  but  little  understood  in  our 
tight  little  island.  As  to  tasty  ways  of  serving,  those  who  are  best  able 
to  judge  assure  us  that  scores  of  dainty  dishes,  that  are  regarded  as 
every-day  preparations  across  the  Channel,  are  practically  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  English  people.  And  with  regard  to  our  “ plain  v^egetable 
cookery,”  we  are  all  pretty  familiar  with  the  assertion  that  by  the  utilisation 
of  tlie  soluble  salts,  that  are  washed  out  of  our  plants  by  our  ordinary 
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methods  of  boiling,  and  wliich  eventually  find  their  way  down  the  sink, 
we  should  all  be  the  richer  both  in  health  and  pocket : this  point  surely  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

But  how  are  these  salts  to  be  retained  ? Mainly  by  manageinent  aiid 
forethought.  In  many  eases  the  water  from  celery,  carrots,  and  other 
vegetables  forms  the  basis  of  soup  ; but  everybody  does  not  take  soup, 
ami  there  are  other  ways  of  using  it  up.  Supposing  the  dinner  to-day  is 
composed  of  boiled  meat,  with  the  usual  adjuncts -carrots,  turnips,  &c. ; 
and  to-morrow’s  meal  is  to  bo  a stew  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables;  many 
people  would  boil  down  to-day's  pot  licpior,  and  u.se  it  with  any  left-over 
veg'etables,  but  an  ecpial  number  would  throw  it  away.  Want  of  thought, 
ratlier  than  wilful  waste,  has  most  to  do  with  acts  of  this  sort.  Another 
way  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  saline  matter  is  to  cook  such  vegetables  as 
admit  of  it  in  a small  (piantity  of  water.  The  cabbag-o  family  are,  of 
course,  e.'ccepted;  neither  could  one  use  the  concentrated  liquor  from 
l):)iled  onions.  But  take,  for  example,  a bunch  of  spring  can-ots  : why 
should  they  be  boiled,  as  they  often  are,  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  that 
tlirown  away?  A less  quantity  would  often  get  used  up,  in  the  above  or 
some  other  way,  wliere  a huge  potful  is  poured  off.  It  lias  been  rightly  .said 
tliat  our  system  of  plainly  cooked  plants  for  service  witli  animal  food  is 
right  cnougli  in  principle,  and  well  suited  to  the  average  digestion;  but  it 
must  be  carried  out  with  judgment,  to  avoid  loss  of  their  good  properties. 

And  hero  we  may  very  tittingly  say  a few  words  about  paries.  A 
puree  forms  a jileasant  v<iriety  at  table ; it  may  be  very  attractive  in 
appearance ; it  may  be  so  cooked,  as  shown  farther  on,  as  to  retain  to  the 
full  both  flavour  and  nutriment ; while  it  is  a most  digestible  way  of 
preparing  vegetables.  ISome  people  do  not  masticate  their  vegetables; 
others  cannot.  A puree  is  freed  from  skins,  seeds,  and  tough  fibres; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  cases  are  quite  common  where  a particular 
vegefalile,  served  whole,  causes  suffering,  while  in  puree  form  it  is 
digested  without  inconvenience.  It  seems,  therefore,  a matter  for  regret 
that  any  vegetable  should  be  condemned  as  indigestible  until  it  has  been 
tried  as  a puree.  The  little  extra  trouble  entailed  by  the  process  is  not 
worth  cousidei-ation,  compared  with  the  foregoing  and  other  advantages  : 
s})ecial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  purees  for  the 
using  up  of  many  remnants,  and  the  introduction  of  a variety  of  Avholesome 
seasonings — as  herbs,  &c. 

So  far,  we  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  vegetables  as  adjuncts ; 
and,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  monotony  complained  of  in  this  branch  of 
cookery  is  due  to  this  habit  of  regarding  vegetables,  with  few  exceptions, 
“as  an  accident,  or  a something  to  be  thrown  in.”  English  dinner  tables 
of  the  artisan  and  middle-class  population  are  seldom  furnished  with  a 
dish  of  vegetables  as  a separate  course  ; but  we  are  one  with  the  French 
chef  who  said  that  such  an  innovation  would  lead  to  general  reform 
in  matters  of  diet.  Such  variety  as  is  here  .referred  to  need  not  be 
either  costly  or  very  troublesome.  Take  the  most  ordinary  of  the  class, 
say  a cabbage,  or  cauliflower,  or  a dish  of  beaus  or  potatoes;  and  it  is 
surprising  what  deft  manipulation  with  other  inexpensive  m'aferials  will 
accomplish.  To  go  a step  higher,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
thousands  of  English  homes,  where  meat  is  served  in  plenty,  such  dishes 
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as  peas  in  butter,  celery  or  onions  stewed  in  stock,  spinach  with  eggs,  or 
a curry  of  mixed  vegetables  are  never  served.  In  some  houses  they  would 
be  voted  very  extravagant.  As  to  the  dainty  fritter,  not  of  necessity 
costly,  how  many — or,  rather,  how  few — of  those  who  eat  them  abroad  ev^er 
venture  on  their  concoction  in  their  own  kitchens  P 

These  remarks  are  not  made  to  lu’ge  vegetarianism,  or  to  bring  the 
arguments  of  vegetarians  prominently  forward ; but  it  is  certain  that 
a number  of  vegetable  dishes  would  furnish  a welcome  change  in  many 
homes  where  the  butcher’s  bill  is  a weekly  bugbear.  A meal  minus  animal 
food  will,  if  properly  planned,  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  human 
frame.  But  here  judgment  is  required,  and  attention  to  the  class  of 
vegetables  known  us  pulse,  for  the  preparation  of  which  see  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Now  a few  words  on  preserved  vegetables.  The  term  “pi’eserved” 
includes  dried  or  desiccated,  and  bottled  and  tinned  vegetables.  The 
dried  ones  are  dealt  with  under  their  respective  headings ; and  very  useful 
they  are,  as  substitutes  for  the  fresh  article ; but  they  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  substitutes,  and  we  fully  agree  that  their  use  as  a regular  thing  is 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  indolence.  In  the  drying  process  much  of  the 
flavour  and  juices  are  lost;  though,  in  the  latter  respect,  some  sorts  suffer 
more  than  others.  To  campers-out  they  are  a boon  ; and  of  course,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  use  dried  vegetables  than  to  go  without 
entirely.  The  remembrance  of  two  points  in  connection  with  all  goods  of 
the  desiccated  class  may  save  loss  and  disappointment.  One  is  exclusion 
of  the  air ; this  is  of  the  first  importance  ; therefore,  it  is  plain  that  such 
as  are  sold  in  paper  packets  must  soon  become  almost  worthless.  They 
absorb  damp,  lose  flavour,  and  may  turn  mouldy.  The  next  thing  is  the 
advantage  of  using  a scrap  of  fresh  vegetable  or  herb  to  revive  the  flavour; 
it  is  surprising  what  an  improvement  may  thus  be  effected.  The  best 
French  brands  are  so  blended  as  to  need  no  such  addition ; we  are 
referring  more  especially  to  the  ordinary  cheap  varieties. 

As  to  the  canned  vegetables,  we  have  given  under  their  separate 
headings  particulars  of  the  chief  kinds  that  may  be  bought  in  this  form ; 
also  a few  recipes  for  the  home  preservation  of  some  of  them ; and  it  is 
with  the  latter  that  we  are  now  dealing.  We  do  not  think  that  it  will 
pay  anybody  to  buy  vegetables  for  the  purpose  of  canning  them,  and  we 
use  the  word  “ canning  ” in  its  broad  sense,  as  in  America,  and  apply 
it  both  to  bottled  and  tinned  goods.  Neither  do  we  think  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  vegetables  will  be  found  as  good,  or  gh^e  as  much 
satisfaction,  as  the  bought  ones.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  anyone 
from  making  a trial ; but  the  art  of  canning  is  less  understood  here  than 
abroad,  and  other  climates  are  more  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  tlie 
vegetables.  The  very  greatest  care  will  (in  England)  not  always  result  in 
success.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  weather  be  fine  at  the  time 
of  gathering,  and  that  the  vegetables  be  imiformly  ripe.  It  is  sheer  waste 
of  time  and  material  to  take  some  old  or  over-ripe  and  bruised,  and  the  rest 
not  fully  grown.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  air  be  excluded, 
and  that  the  place  for  storing  be  neither  hot  nor  damp.  Many  declare 
that  light  is  bad  ; but  we  cannot  think  that  it  has  any  serious  effect  on 
properly  canned  goods  : for  if  it  had,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  articles 
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bought  of  a groocr  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  turn  out  a failure, 
considering  the  window  exposure. 

For  actual  details,  reference  must  l)Q,made  to  recipes  ; but  we  may  hero 
say  a word  in  favour  of  the  metliod  of  bottling  detailed  under  Tomatoes 
later  on.  It  is  simple,  clean,  and  inexpensive;  the  first  cost  is  not  great, 
and  tliere  is  tlie  advantage  of  being  able  to  see  how  tho  contents  are 
keeping.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  bottles  in  cpiestion 
are  the  tii’st  of  the  kind  made  in  England,  and  although  introduced  at  first 
for  fruit  preservation,  they  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  vegetables.  In 
both  instances  they  meet  a decided  want. 

In  coiielusion,  the  preservation  of  vegetables  by  means  of  salicylic 
acid  warrants  mention  ; because  so  much  has  been  written  about  it.  By 
many  it  has  been  highly  recommended  as  a fruit  and  vegetable  pre- 
servative; and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  a certain  antiseptic  and 
prevents  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  eondemiied  the  method.  By  taking  any  food  so 
preserved,  small  doses  of  “ salieiiie  ” would  b(>  taken  with  it,  and  to  some 
persons  the  most  minute  quantities  are  hurtful.  It  is  therefore  safer,  to 
.say  the  least,  to  dispense  Avith  that  or  any  other  drug  so  uncertain  in  its 
action.  Of  other  food  preservatives,  some  of  them  sold  under  fancy 
names,  for  such  pui'poses  as  wo  are  uoav  discussing,  Ave  liaA'e  had  no 
personal  experience ; but  it  is  not  too  mueli  to  say  that  they  should 
be  used  Avith  extreme  caution ; Avhat  may  be  perfectly  harmless  in  one 
ease  may  be  the  i-ever.se  in  another;  the  old  maxim  that  one  man’s  meat  is 
another  man’s  poison,  applies  AA'ith  a peculiar  and  special  force  to  food 
preserved  by  the  aid  of  drugs. 


Artichokes,  Chinese.— These, 
arc  euriously-shapcd  ,si)iral  rootlets, 
said  to  be  of  a more  dainty  davoiir 
than  their  cousins  of  Palestine,  lle- 
sid(?s  being  used  as  a vegetable,  they 
may  be  cooked  with  cheese,  cniTied, 
and  prepared  in  man}'  other  Avays  as 
a savoury  ; they  ai  e also  sent  to  table 
with  a dressing  of  anchovy  or  other 
■sauce  at  the  commencement  of  dinner. 
They  will  boil  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  are  considered  very  digestible. 
In  tlie  opinion  of  a writer,  no  sauce  is 
so  good  with  them  as  Chestnut  Sauce. 
lie  also  recommends  that  Chinese 
artichokes  be  planted  freely  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  and  the  islands  off, 
as  they  would  be  A'ery  useful  vege- 
tables to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  part 
faihu-e  of  the  potato  crop.  The  bulb 
is  said  to  be  so  hardy  that  it  matters 
little  how  much  frost  or  rain,  or  how 
little  sun  it  gets ; and  it  seems  likely 
that  in  a short  time  it  will  be  as  Avell 


known  and  almost  as  cheap  as  the 
potato. 


Fig.  107.— Artichoke. 


Artichokes,  Globe. — This  is 
a very  nice  A'egetable,  and,  unlike 
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many  other  kinds,  may  be  kept  a day 
or  two  without  injury;  they  are 
rather  expensive,  sometimes  as  much 
as  5d.  or  6d.  each,  but  2d.  to  4d.  is  a 
more  usual  price.  They  are  much 
used  for  separate  dishes,  and  can  be 
dressed  in  various  ways.  The  illus- 


Fig.  108. — Artichoke  in  Section. 

A The  Le-Tves.  B The  Choke.  C Tlie  Bottom. 


trations  above  show  the  artichoke 
whole,  arid  in  section : for  some 

dishes  the  choke  is  removed ; for 
others,  the  bottoms  only  are  used  ; in 
such  cases  the  tinned  ones  answer  (nee 
next  chapter). 

Artichokes,  Globe,  Boiled.— 

Soak  them  in  cold  salted  water,  upside 
down,  for  an  hour  or  two ; they 
should  be  most  carefully  washed  and 
looked  over,  that  any  insects  may  be 
dislodged.  The  stalk  should  be 
trimmed  off,  also  the  hard  leaves 
round  the  bottom,  and  the  points  of 
the  rest  of  the  leaves  should  be  clipped. 
The  water  should  be  fast  boiling  with 
salt,  about  a teaspoonful  to  the  quart ; 
cook  them  until  a leaf  can  be  easily 
pulled  out,  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
minutes  if  quite  young ; but  full}'- 
grPwn  ones  will  take  much  longer — 
from  an  hour  upwards.  Drain  well, 
upada  down,  and  dish  with  sauce 
over,  or  in  a boat.  All  the  good 


white  sauces,  as  usually  served  with 
vegetables,  are  suitable ; but  Dutch  is 
one  of  the  best;  some  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Oiled  Buttek,  and  Melted 
Butter  is  very  generally  liked. 

Another  ivay. — Boil  as  above,  but 
add  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  w'ater, 
and  a bunch  of  herbs ; this  is  a 
common  French  way  of  boiling.  Dish 
in  a nicely-folded  napkin  laid  in  a hot 
dish,  and  serve  quickly. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem.  — 

These  tubers  have  been  grown  in 
England  for  nearly  three  centuries ; 
they  are  generally  liked  and  are  con- 
sidered wholesome.  They  are  not 
starchy  like  potatoes,  therefore  do  not 
become  mealj^  when  boiled.  No  vege- 
table needs  more  care  in  the  prepaia- 
tion  and  cooking  in  the  very  simplest 
form.  A careless  cook  will  spoil  both 
appearance  and  flavour  very  readilj'. 
Cost,  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 
Boiled. — AVash  them  thoroughly, 
then  peel  them.  They  look  nicer  if 
trimmed  into  a round  or  an  oval  form, 
or  they  are  sometimes  cut  to  form  a 
pyramid ; but  as  these  methods  entail 
waste,  and  are  not  necessary  foraidain 
dish,  the  articholces  may  be  plainly 
peeled,  just  to  look  as  even  as  po.ssible. 
If  the  cuttings  can  be  used  for  soup, 
or  in  any  other  way,  then  they  can  be 
shaped  as  described  above,  or  in  any 
other  form  according  to  fancy.  AV'hile 
peeling,  keep  them  under  water  as 
much  as  possible,  and  throw  them 
instantly  into  plenty  of  cold  w'ater, 
with  a few  drops  of  white  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice.  Have  ready  boiling  a 
large  saucepan  of  water  with  salt,  at 
least  a heaped  teaspoonful  to  the 
quart  : unless  well  salted  they  are 
most  insipid.  Put  them  in,  and  boil 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
according  to  age  and  size.  That  all 
may  be  done  together,  it  is  advisable 
to  put  the  largest  in  first  (see  Boiled 
Potatoes).  The  very  moment  they 
are  done,  strain  them  ; if  left  in  the 
water  after  this  point  is  reached,  they 
become  flavourless  and  discoloured. 
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Have  a hot  dish  readj%  and  either  rub 
the  artichokes  over  with  a morsel  of 
cold  butter,  or  pour  White  WArcE  or 
Mei.ted  Butteh  over  them.  A hint 
of  chopped  parsley  may  he  sprinkled 
here  and  there  by  way  of  garnish. 
For  the  sake  of  e.xtra  whiteness,  some 
cooks  boil  these  in  milk  and  water,  or 
parboil  in  water  and  finish  in  milk  ; 
and  if  very  old,  some  favour  cold  or 
tepid  water  iu  place  of  boiling  water, 
hut  in  our  opinion,  when  cold  water  is 
used,  the  artichokes  are  robbed  of 
flavour  and  nutriment.  Old  ones  arc 
best  mashed  ; recipes  under  Ti'iisirs 
can  be  referred  to  for  plain  dishes. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 
Pried. — This  wa}'  is  a failure  unless 
tlie  fat  ho  really  hot.  The  artichokes 
should  he  ver)'  thinly  sliced,  washed, 
and  dried,  and  put  in  a frying  basket, 
then  plunged  into  enough  fat  to  cover 
them ; when  golden-brown  the  basket 
should  he  shaken,  and  the  vegetables 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper  (some- 
times cayenne  and  nutmeg  are  added), 
then  .served  with  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
gar, and  bread  and  butter,  if  to  be 
eaten  as  a separate  course  ; or  they 
may  go  to  table  with  meat,  &c.,  just  as 
fried  potatoes  are  served,  rarboiled 
artichokes  can  bo  fried  halved  or  whole. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem, 
Stewed. — Required ; artichokes,  sea- 
soning, milk,  butter,  corn-flour,  and 
bread,  as  below.  Cost,  6d.  to  8d. 

Peel,  wash,  and  slice  a pound  and  a 
half  of  artichokes ; dry  them  and  put 
them  in  an  earthen  jar  with  enough 
milk  and  water  to  cover ; add  a few 
peppercorns,  salt  to  taste,  a grate  of 
nutmeg  and  ginger,  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  and  a pinch  of  celery 
salt.  Cover  the  jar  and  cook  at  a very 
moderate  heat  until  the  artichokes  are 
tender.  Take  out  the  peppercorns, 
add  a slight  thickening  of  com-flour 
and  milk  mixed  smoothlv,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter,  with  a dash  of  cay- 
enne, and  another  squeeze  of  lemon  to 
bring  out  the  other  flavours.  Boil  for 
a few  minutes,  and  serve  in  a pile,  on 
a round  of  fried  bread  or  hot  buttered 


toast.  This  looks  prettier  if  a few 
little  Brussels  sprouts,  or  tufts  of  any 
other  green  vegetable  be  put  about  the 
dish.  Some  dried  green  haricots, 
])lainly  boiled,  or  a puree,  also  answer 
the  purpose.  {See  the  various  recipes 
in  the  preceding  chapter.) 

The  flavouring  of  the  above  can  bo 
varied  to  taste,  all  sorts  of  herbs  can 
bo  added,  and  many  of  the  spiced 
vinegars  and  other  liquid  seasonings 
would  give  additional  zest. 

Asparagus.  — This  delectable 
vegetable  is  a favourite  wherever  in- 
troduced, and  is  one  of  the  few  to 
which  English  people  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  a separate  course.  Ver)"  fine 
asparagus  is  grown  in  France ; the 
variety  called  “ giant  asparagus  ” is  a 
good  sort  to  buy,  the  stalks  being  so 
tender  as  to  be  all  eatable.  Asparagus 
is  also  imported  from  Spain  and  other- 
countries,  but  its  excellence  on  arrival 
depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  the  time  of  packing 
and  in  transit.  English  grown  comes 
into  season  later,  and  is  smaller  and 
greener  than  the  French.  The  cost  of 
asparagus  is  extremely  variable,  but  it 
is  never  really  cheap,  and  seldom 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  middle- 
class  families  ; but  it  may  occasionally 
be  bought  for  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  hun- 
dred, though  5s.  or  6s.  is  a common 
price,  and  10s.  may  be  asked  for  it.  It 
is  very  much  a question  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  is,  however,  likely  that 
asparagus  will  be  cheaper  in  the  near 
future,  as  its  cultivation  on  a more 
extended  scale  and  under  different 
conditions  is  receiving  attention. 
Tinned  asparagus  comes  as  a boon  to 
people  who  cannot  afford  the  fresh 
vegetable ; for  while  the  tinned  is 
usually  reliable,  the  quality  of  the 
fresh  is  generally  doubtful  when  it  if 
low-priced. 

Asparagus,  Boiled.— Place  thi 
green  tops  evenly  together,  then  cut 
the  stalk  end,  so  that  when  done  they 
shall  be  all  the  same  length.  Scrape 
the  lower  ends  lightly,  and  lay  the 
asparagus  in  cold  water  for  a time 
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before  cooking,  then  tie  the  bundles 
with  tape,  and  put  them  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  salted  slightly ; cook 
uncovered  gently ; when  done,  take 
up  with  a slice  and  drain  on  a sieve ; 
then  dish  on  toast,  the  green  part 
inside,  and  the  stalks  outwards.  The 
toast  was  formerly  always  dipijod  in 
the  asparagus  water,  and  sometimes 
buttered ; but  now  it  is  as  often  left 
dry.  As  to  sauce,  if  two  dishes  of 
asparagus  go  to  table,  one  may  be 
coated  with  it — White  Sauce,  or 
Melted  Buttek,  or  any  of  the  richer 
varieties  as  Dutch — but  if  one  dish 
only,  it  is  better  to  serve  the  sauce  in 
a boat,  as  some  persons  dislike  it  ex- 
tremely. Time,  about  twenty  minutes, 
more  or  less,  according  to  size  and 
quality.  Brown  looking  ends  and 
drooping  heads  are  signs  of  staleness  ; 
the  fresher  it  is  the  quicker  it  will 
boil.  As  a further  precaution  against 
breaking,  it  is  a good  plan  to  tie  the 
asparagus  in  muslin ; or  the  heads  to 
half  the  depth  of  the  stalk  may  be 
thus  protected,  the  stalk  itself  will  not 
hurt,  the  green  part  easily  breaks. 

Asparagus,  Boiled,  Ameri- 
can.—Cover  the  points  , with  coarse 
muslin,  bind  the  bundles  in  a couple 
of  places  with  wide  tape ; then  cook 
in  boiling  water  with  salt  and  a 
morsel  of  butter.  When  done  pile  on 
toast,  and  put  bits  of  cold  butter 
between  the  stalks,  just  as  it  goes  to 
table.  This  is  a very  nice  way  of 
serving. 

Asparagus,  Boiled,  French. 

— Boil  until  done,  but  let  a slight 
crispness  remain,  and  whatever  the 
kind  of  white  sauce  used,  let  the 
asparagus  liquor  be  used  in  making  it ; 
send  it  to  table  separately,  and  serve 
the  asparagus  neatly  in  a hot  folded 
napkin,  in  preference  to  dishing  it  on 
toast.  Lemon  juice  always  improves 
the  sauce.  For  other  methods,  see 
next  chapter. 

Asparagus,  Steamed.— Weare 
indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson  for 
this  recipe.  He  says  : “ A hint  about 
boiling  asparagus  is  worthy  of  mention, 

y* 


since  the  proper  method  is  rarely 
followed  by  English  cooks.  Asparagus 
of  the  stouter  sort,  always  when  of  the 
giant  variety,  should  be  cut  of  exactly 
equal  lengths,  and  boiled,  standing 
heads  upw'ard  in  a deep  saucepan. 
Nearly  two  inches  of  the  heads  should 
be  out  of  the  water — the  steam  sufficing 
to  cook  them— as  they  form  the  tender- 
est  part  of  the  plant ; while  the  hard 
stalky  part  is  rendered  soft  and  succu- 
lent by  the  longer  boiling  which  this 
plan  permits.  Instead  of  the  orthodox 
twenty  minutes  allotted  to  average 
aspiaragus,  lying  horizontally  in  tlio 
English  manner,  which  half  cooks 
the  stalk  and  over-cooks  the  head, 
diminishing  its  flavour  and  consistence, 
a period  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes  on 
the  plan  recommended,  will  render 
fully  a third  more  of  the  stalk  delicious, 
while  the  head  will  be  properly  coolred 
by  the  steam  alone.  One  reason  wdiy 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  best 
produce  of  the  fields  of  Argenteuil 
insufficiently  apirreciated  here,  and  our 
own  asparagus  pireferred,  is  that  the 
former  is  rarely  sufficiently  cooked  at 
English  tables.” 

So  far  as  the  cooking  alone  goes, 
this  mode  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
but  the  removal  from  the  pan  is  not 
quite  so  easy  as  when  cooked  in  the 
orthodox  way,  in  a flattish  stewpjan. 
Here  one  cannot  take  hold  of  the  bundle 
or  bundles,  and  the  vegetable  slice 
is  not  practicable,  because  of  the  depth 
of  the  pan.  The  only  thing  is  to 
slide  the  asparagus  out  very  tenderl}’, 
on  to  an  inverted  sieve,  with  a cloth 
laid  in  it.  By  steadying  the  heads 
with  the  left  hand,  covered  by  a cloth, 
while  the  saucepan  is  withdrawn — 
supposing  the  right  degree  of  cooking 
has  not  been  exceeded — there  will  bo 
little  fear  of  breaking  it. 

Asparagus,  Tinned.— This  is 
one  of  the  Best  of  the  tinned  vege- 
tables ; some  is  imported  from  America. 
This  is  large  generally,  and  moderate 
in  price,  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
tin,  enough  for  a good  dish.  The 
French  asparagus  is  smaller  and  rather 
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iiiore  expensive.  Bottled  asparagus  is 
also  to  bo  had  by  those  who  arc  pre- 
judiced against  tinned  goods:  this  is 
of  the  very  best  quality  and  higher  in 
price  than  the  tinned.  To  heat  a tin 
of  asparagus  for  table,  put  it  into  cold 
water,  and  bring  it  to  the  boil ; it 
should  then  be  left  until  heated,  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  according  to  size, 
and  opened,  holding  it  with  a cloth.  If 
tlie  li(iuor  in  the  tin  is  not  used  for 
sauce,  it  .should  be  added  to  soup  or 
some  other  dish,  as  it  contains  some 
flavour.  Aspaiugus  heads,  or  points, 
are  also  tinned  (w  next  chapter), 
'rtie  above  is  the  method  n.-commended 
by  many  firms  who  deal  in  this  class 
of  goods,  and  it  is  adopted  at  several 
cooking  schools.  Other.s,  who  also 
spcJik  from  practical  knowledge,  con- 
tend that  no  vegetables  should  be 
reheated  in  the  tins.  One  says : — 
“ Asparagus  should  be  turned  out  on 
to  a fish  drainer,  and,  if  pos.sible, 
steamed  by  resting  the  drainer  on  two 
jars  in  the  kettle  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
water.”  This  is  worth  attention  ; but 
we  suggest  in  place  of  a fish  kettle, 
unless  it  is  one  kept  apart  from  that 
used  for  fish,  that  a substitute  in  the 
shape  of  a close  wire  meat-stand  or 
pastry-rack  on  legs  be  employed ; cither 
could  be  set  in  a vessel  with  j ust  enough 
water  to  create  steam.  The  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  tinned  asparagus  is 
that  it  is  tender,  and  the  more  it  is 
handled,  the  greater  the  risk  of  breaking 
it.  The  writer  quoted  above  says  of 
peas,  that  the  water  should  be  drained 
from  them,  and  they  should  be  put  in 
an  enamelled  saucepan  with  a little 
butter,  to  prevent  burning,  then  the 
sugar,  if  necessary,  and  a little  salt  »nd 
mint  be  added.  {See  Peas,  page  671.) 

Aubergines.  — These  are  very 
delicate  and  delicious  if  nicely  cooked. 
1 n hot  countries  they  grow  wild,  and 
are  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
The  colour  varies  from  wdiite  to  yellow, 
and  from  dark  purple  to  red ; the 
purple  are  considered  the  best.  They 
are  very  extensively  eaten  in  France. 
The  seeds  must  be  removed.,  however 


they  may  be  cooked.  Epicures  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  way  of  cooking 
equal  to  braising  ; “ oil  top  and  bottom 
of  the  vegetables,  and  fire  under  and 
over,  will  ensure  good  results,  if  the 
oil  be  pure  and  the  fin;  gentle.”  Cost, 
very  uncertain  ; sometimes  to  be  had 
for  a few  pence  each. 

Aubergines,  Broiled.— This  is 
an  easy  and  inexpensive  method.  Cut 
the  aubergines  through ; cut  up  the 
inside  part  with  a hint  of  garlic,  or 
shalot  or  onion,  if  preferred ; season 
well  with  siilt,  white  pejjper,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg ; mi.x  in  a few  bread- 
crumbs, and  replace  the  mixture  in 
the  cut  halves.  Moisten  well  with 
fresh  olive  oil,  and  cook  gently  before 
the  lire  ; or  grill  over  a clear  fire,  if 
more  convenient,  using  a little  oil  to 
moisten  from  time  to  time. 

Aubergines,  Fried,  ala  New 
Orleans. — Slice  the  plant  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick ; dust  it  with  cayenne 
and  salt,  and  roll  it  in  fine  dry  flour. 

Put  some  good  cotton  seed,  or  other 
oil,  in  a frj’ing  pan ; brown  a few 
slices  of  onion  in  it  first,  then  skim 
them  out,  and  drop  in  the  slices.  Gi^■c 
them  about  ten  minutes’  cooking ; the 
heat  is  to  bo  reduced  after  the  first 
minute,  or  the  oil  m.ay  burn.  Drain 
well,  and  serve  with  no  sauce  but 
hunger.  This  is  a favourite  in  Louis- 
iana. Young  leeks  may  be  cooked  in 
the  same  way. 

Balm. — This  is  a garden  plant 
with  tonic  properties  ; useful  in  many 
non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  for  adding  ^ 
to  claret  cup  and  similar  compounds,  ; 

to  which  it  imparts  fragi’ance  and  fi 

flavour. 

Basil.— The  perfume  of  basil  is 
very  fragrant ; it  is  something  like 
that  of  cloves.  It  is  considered  a good  f 
addition  to  mock  turtle,  and  other 
gelatinous  soups,  and  has  the  character  i' 

of  extreme  wholesomeness.  'f 

Bay  Leaves.  — Owing  to  the  *• 
kernel-like  flavour  of  these  leaves,  they 
are  used  in  sweet  as  well  as  savoury  y 
cookery;  they  form  an- ingredient  of  I 
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the  “ bunch  of  herbs  ” so  often  men- 
tioned in  cookery  books  generally. 
They  should  be  used  in  moderation, 
and  in  many  dishes  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  the  bay  leaves,  or  bunch  of  herbs, 
as  the  case  may  be,  remain  in  the 
gravy,  or  other  liquid  used  for  the 
dish,  but  a short  time  only.  For 
many  dishes  a pinch  of  jjowdered  bay 
leaves  is  enough ; a stock  of  both  the 
fresh  and  the  dried,  which  should  be 
powdered  very  finely,  is  useful  in  every 
kitchen.  Buy  leaves  enter  into  many 
mi.vtures  of  herbs  and  spices  {see 
the  chapter  on  Seasonings). 

Beans,  Broad  (or  Windsor). 

—These  are  excellent  eating  when 
young.  They  are  a favourite  accom- 
paniment of  ham  or  bacon.  Although 
mostly  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  pioor 
and  middle -class  population,,  broad 
beans  ai'e  convertible  into  dainty 
dishes,  and  in  this  form  make  their 
appearance  at  first-class  dinners.  Cost, 
usually  about  Gd.  or  8d.  per  peck, 
when  plentiful.  Broad  beans  are  much 
nicer,  and  more  digestible,  when  freed 
from  the  outer  skin,  there  being  a 
very  pronounced  difference  between 
that  and  the  inner  green  portion. 
When  this  is  done,  the  husks  (so-called) 
need  not  be  wasted ; if  boiled  for  a 
long  time,  the  water  from  them  can  bo 
strained  off,  and  with  the  addition  of 
vegetables  or  cereals,  will  make  nour- 
ishing soup.  Cold  beans  make  a good 
salad. 

Beaus,  Broad,  Boiled.— For 

a perfectly  plain  dish,  shell  and  wash 
the  beans,  and  put  them  on  to  boil  in 
salted  boiling  water.  Young  ones  will 
be  done  in  twenty  minutes,  or  a trifle 
under ; older  beans  will  take  about 
half  an  hour.  The  skins  will  look 
wrinkled,  and  the  inner  bean  may  be 
easily  slipped  out  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  when  ready  to  serve.  Drain 
in  a hot  colander,  and  serve  hot.  A 
lump  of  butter,  and  a pinch  of  salt 
and  pepper,  should  be  shaken  amongst 
the  beans,  if  no  Paksley  Sauce  is 
served  with  them. 

Another  way. — Boil  a good  bunch  of 


herbs  with  the  beans ; drain  when 
nearlj'  done,  and  put  them  in  a clean 
saucepan  with  a little  oil  or  butter, 
and  some  chopped  parsley ; toss  them 
until  heated  through.  Fry  some  dice- 
shaped  pieces  of  bread,  and  sprinkle 
them  over  the  beans  after  dishing. 
Serve  egg  sauce  w'ith  these.  This  is  a 
good  maiyre  dish. 

Beans,  Broad,  Boiled  (Supe- 
rior).— Take  off  the  husks  before 
boiling,  and  cook  them  precisely  the 
same  as  peas.  They  arc  excellent ; 
and,  thus  boiled,  may  be  served  with 
any  good  sauce,  either  with  meat,  or 
as  a separate  dish.  A very  good  dish 
is  made  by  boiling  them  with  a bunch 
of  herbs  in  the  water,  then  drain,  and 
add  some  Maitke  d’Hotel  Butjek  at 
the  moment  of  serving.  The  slightest 
suspicion  of  garlic  may  be  added. 
Another  good  sauce  is  obtained  from 
Melted  Butter  ; it  should  be  slightly 
thicker  than  given  in  our  recipes,  and 
to  each  half  pint,  a teaspoonful  each 
of  French  vinegar  and  onion  vinegar, 
with  a hint  of  garlic,  should  be  added  ; 
some  very  finel)’' -powdered  herbs  may 
bo  put  in  last  thing.  This  goes  well 
with  pork  or  bacon  ; or  the  beans  can 
go  to  table  alone,  or  with  a garnish  of 
sliced  eggs,  and  the  sauce  in  the  centre. 

Beans,  Broad,  Mashed. — 

This  is  really  the  only  way  in  which 
plainlj"^  boiled  beans,  when  old,  can  be 
served  to  advantage.  After  boiling  as 
above  directed  in  the  first  method, 
until  quite  soft,  remove  the  skins,  and 
mash  the  beans  with  a fork,  or  pass 
them  through  a sieve.  A little  hot 
stock  can  be  used  to  soften  them  ; or  a 
spoonful  of  milk,  with  a slice  of  butter 
in  it,  is  even  better.  When  smooth, 
add  salt  and  pepper,  and  re-heat  them. 
Parsley  can  be  chopped  and  mixed  in, 
or  the  usual  adjunct.  Parsley  Sauce, 
be  served  with  them. 

Beaus,  French,  or  Kidney. 

— Perhaps  no  vegetable  is  more  popu- 
lar than  this.  One  vai’iety  is  largely 
grown  abroad  for  the  sake  of  the  inner 
bean,  so  much  eaten  in  the  fresh  state, 
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and  wliicli  wc  get  dried  in  llie  form  of 
haricots.  Tlie  pods  sliould  be  young  ; 
wlun  fully  grown  they  want  very  care- 
ful preparation  in  the  way  of  stringing 
and  cutting ; it  is  surprising  the 
diflerciicc  in  the  flavour  of  carelesslj' 
cut  beans.  AVhen  (piite  [dainly  boiled, 
French  beans  are  e.xcellent  with  roast 
meat  -they  arc  said  bj'  some  to  bo 
the  one  vegetable  to  oat  with  venison 
— but  tlicy  may  bo  served  in  many 
nice  ways  as  .separate  dishes,  and  they 
make  excadlcnt  salads.  The  green 
pods  of  the  scarlet  runner  are  eaten  in 
the  same  way,  and  (losidy  resemble 
the  French  or  kidney  bean.  Cost,  vari- 
able ; about  ‘id.  per  pound,  when  j)lenti- 
f ul,  but  much  dearer  early  in  the  season. 

Beans,  French,  to  Bottle.— 

Follow  the  instructions  given  for  Teas 
on  page  639.  The  beans  should  be  eut 
as  if  for  boiling.  Young  beans  may 
just  bo  broken  through  after  stringing, 
if  more  convenient. 

Another  uai/. — This  is  very  simple, 
and  either  jars  or  bottles  can  bo  used-,, 
the  beans  being  broken  or  cut  as  pre- 
ferred. I’ut  them  on  a large  dish,  and 
rub  two  lumps  of  dry  salt  together  in 
the  hands;  it  should  be  (piite  warm; 
lot  it  fall  over  the  beans,  then  take 
two  wooden  spoons  or  sticks,  and  toss 
them  together  that  all  parts  may  bo 
equally  coated.  Have  the  jars  dr}-, 
and  put  in  salt  and  beans  in  alternate 
layers  until  full,  salt  forming  the 
bottom  and  top  layers.  Tie  down  with 
bladder  (vegetable  parchment  will  not 
do),  and  store  in  a cool,  dry  place. 
They  will  shrink  a good  deal,  and  the 
contents  of  some  of  the  jars  may  be 
used  for  filling  up  the  others  from 
time  to  time.  Some  may  question  the 
necessity  for  salting  the  beans  separately 
before  putting  them  in  the  jars  ; but 
without  this  the  layers  of  salt  do  not 
penetrate  the  beans  sufficiently. 

In  cooking  these  use  no  salt,  but 
add  a pinch  of  sugar  and  bora.x  to  the 
water ; do  not  stint  the  water,  and 
boil  rather  longer  than  usual.  They 
will  want  soaking  in  plenty  of  cold 
■water  first. 


Beaus,  French,  Boiled.  - 

(lather  tlie  beans  as  short  a time  as 
I)Ossiblc  before  cooking ; very  small 
ones  are  cooked  whole,  tlie  tips  and 
side  strings  removed.  Jlore  fully 
grown  ones  arc  first  trimmed  in  this 
way,  then  cut  into  thin  slanting  strips. 
They  should  bo  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
then  put  into  boiling  salted  water. 
Time,  according  to  age,  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  for  young  ones;  old 
ones  lake  nearly  or  quite  half  an  hour, 
llcans  cannot  be  sliced  too  thinly;  this 
is  a tedious  process  when  a quantity 
have  to  bo  eut,  and  a handy  little 
machine,  called  a bean  cutter,  will  be 
found  serviceable  ; it  wilt  slice  to  per- 
fection enough  for  half  a dozen  jieople 
in  a tew  minutes.  No  vegetable  .spoils 
more  by  waiting,  and  a hot  colander 
should  be  used  for  straining,  and  the 
hottest  of  plates  served.  A slice  of 
butter  may  be  shaken  with  the  beans 
when  liked,  but  they  are  frequently 
preferred  plain.  For  a vegetarian 
dish,  add  some  oil  or  butter  after  the 
beans  are  drained;  a seasoning  of 
chopped  parsley  is  an  improvement, 
with  a little  salt  and  i)cpi)er  ; some 
like  nutmeg,  and  others  will  rub  the 
saucepan  over  with  a clove  of  garlic. 
The  beans  look  nice  served  in  a 
border  of  rice  or  macaroni,  over  which 
^^'’HITE  SAUCEshoiild  be  pound.  I’lenty 
of  water  and  quick  boiling  with  the  lid 
off  will  ensure  a good  colour.  A pinch 
of  soda  or  borax  is,  however,  optional. 

Beans,  French,  Boiled  {French 
Method). — Drain  after  boiling  ; return 
to  a clean  pan,  and  add  oil  or  butter, 
with  seasoning  to  taste,  and  a little 
lemon  juice  ; shake  the  pan  until  hot 
through.  An  ounce  of  butter  will 
serve  for  a quart  of  beans. 

Beans,  French,  Moulded.-y- 

When  the  beans  are  old,  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  would  be  tough  in  the 
plainly-boiled  state,  cook  them  until 
done,  then  chop  them,  or  rub  them 
through  awire  sieve, and  add  ateaspoon- 
ful  of  mixed  herbs  to  each  quart,  with 
seasoning  to  taste  ; or,  instead  of  herbs, 
a few  young  onions  may  be  boiled  and 
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nddeJ ; or  a small  proportion  of  any 
green  vegetable.  A couple  of  raw  eggs 
should  be  mixed  in,  and  the  beans 
pressed  into  a plain  mould  or  basin, 
and  baked  until  they  will  turn  out. 
Send  to  table  with  meat,  or  as  a maigre 
dish.  Then  it  looks  nice  ornamented 
a little  ; some  sieved  hard-boiled  egg 
yolk  is  suitable ; the  white  ma}'^  be 
cut  into  rings  and  put  round  the  base  ; 
or  some  fried  bread-crumbs,  or  plain 
raspings,  may  be  used.  Sometimes 
bread-crumbs  are  mixed  in  to  give 
more  consistence. 

Beans,  French,  Puree  of.— 

Old  beans  are  best  boiled  and  made 
into  a puree  by  sieving ; they  want 
only  a little  butter  or  oil,  and  a slight 
seasoning,  with  a minute’s  re-heating, 
to  make  a good  plain  dish ; chopped 
parsley  improves  them,  so  does  lemon 
j nice.  Or  if  to  serve  with  meat,  after 
sieving,  a spoonful  or  two  of  sauce  or 
gravy  may  be  used  to  moisten  the 
puree ; the  flavour  is  excellent.  To  a 
puree  of  this  sort  some  other  vege- 
table is  sometimes  added — lettuce  or 
young  cabbage,' for  instance.  Serve  in 
a pile,  and  very  hot.  A flavouring  of 
tarragon  is  a very  pleasant  one. 

Beans,  Iiima. — These  beans  are 
American  favourites,  and  may  be 
bought  in  England  in  tins,  at  about 
the  same  price  as  canned  corn  and 
Succotash.  By  mixing  Lima  beans 
with  canned  corn,  a very  good  substi- 
tute for  succotash  is  obtained ; the 
exact  proportions  can  be  regulated  by 
taste,  but  generally  more  corn  than 
beans  is  liked.  When  these  beans  are 
to  bo  served  alone,  follow  the  direc- 
tions on  the  tins.  Another  nice  dish 
is  obtained  fi’om  a tin  of  Lima  beans, 
mixed  with  some  boiled  French  or 
kidney  beans  when  in  season.  They 
are  also  nice  for  salads,  if  drained  and 
dried ; the  liquor  and  any  broken  ones 
being  used  in  soups  and  stews.  Try  a 
dinner  of  a tin  of  Lima  beans  with 
some  fried  ham  and  eggs,  and  a gener- 
ous supply  of  Pae.sley  Sauce  ; or  by 
way  of  a change  with  Celery  Sauce  ; 
or  leave  out  the  eggs,  and  serve  ham. 


bacon,  or  pickled  pork  with  the  beans, 
and  a tureen  of  Melteo  Butter,  with 
a dash  of  mustard,  and  a spoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Other  changes  can  be 
rung  upon  these  homel}’’  but  excellent 
commodities. 

Beetroot. — The  red  garden-beet, 
which  has  long  been  grown  in  England, 
is  a very  popular  vegetable,  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  colour ; it 
is  much  used  as  garnish  to  various 
dishes,  and  is  one  of  the  nicest  and 
most  wholesome  of  all  the  pickles, 
being  one  cff  the  few  vegetables  cooked 
before  pickling.  The  garden-beet  is 
rich  in  sugar.  Beetroot  is  sometimes 
baked,  but  unless  most  carefully  done 
it  is  spoiled  in  appearance  ; the  colour 
suffers,  and  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  it 
becomes  shrivelled.  Cost,  about  2d. 
to  4d.  per  root  on  an  average.  {See 
Garnishes,  Pickles,  Salahs,  &c.,  for 
other  recipes.) 

Beetroot,  Boiled.— Free  it  from 
mould,  but  do  not  attempt  to  cut  it 
before  boiling,  or,  to  use  the  term 
usually  applied,  it  will  “ bleed  ” in 
the  water,  and  lose  its  colour ; hence 
it  must  be  most  carefully  washed,  that 
the  skin  may  remain  unbroken.  Put 
it  in  boiling  water,  and  cook  it  steadily, 
from  an  hour  to  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  size : two  hours  will  cook  a 
medium  sized  one.  Take  up  care- 
fully ; a good  deal  of  the  peel  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  it ; only  cut 
where  necessary.  If  to  be  served  hot, 
plunge  it  in  cold  water  for  a moment 
before  peeling;  if  for  a salad,  let  it 
get  cold.  Small  beet  may  go  to  table 
whole,  with  Melted  Butter  or  White 
Sauce  poured  over;  larger  beet  is 
better  sliced,  or  cut  lengthwise  into 
quarters.  The  thin  ends  can  bo  cut 
off,  and  placed  round  the  sliced  thick 
part,  if  several  are  served  together  ; 
small  heaps  of  green  vegetable  in 
between  will  make  a more  inviting 
dish. 

Borage.  — A writer  says  that 
“Borage  has  the  credit  of  being  a 
great  cordial,  but  its  virtues  are  best 
obtained  by  a cold  infusion ; therefore 
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the  custom  of  putting  it  into  colil 
drinks,  of  which  cl.irct  cup  is  ;m 
iivorago  spocimen,  is  a wise  one.” 
Tliis  is,  wo  think,  one  of  the  cliicf 
uses  of  tliis  plant. 

Bottled  Vegetables.  — ‘SVe 

Beans,  1’eas,  and  To.matof.s. 

Broccoli.  — This  so  much  re- 
senihles  Cauliflower  that  the  .«nme 
recipes  answer  for  the  cooking  of  it. 
We  may  remind  the  reader  that  tlie 
leaves  need  not  he  wasted,  hut  can  he 
cooked  like  large  white  cahhages,  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar.  The  thick 
})arts  may  he  .stripped  from  them,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them 
away,  hut  that  they  may  go  into  the 
boiling  pot  before  the  tender  parts. 
A dish  of  these  leave.s,  witli  a few 
slices  of  ham  or  bacon,  and  a tureen 
of  i)lain  sauce,  is  a meal  not  to  he 
de.sj)ised  on  account  of  its  cheapne.ss. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — These  are 
a \'erv  nice  green  v(?g(!t<ihle,  welcome 
at  almost  every  table  ; they  are  whole- 
some, and,  as  a rule,  fairly  cheap,  .about 
2d.  per  pound. 

The  sprouts  want  going  over  one  by 
one ; the  stems  cut  (jvenly,  and  any 
outer  decayed  leaves  removed ; tlie 
])art  to  cook  should  look  like  a tiny 
compact  cabbage.  Soak  for  an  hour 
in  cold,  salted  water,  Jij'ter  many  times 
rinsing,  then  drain  in  a colander,  and 
put  tliem  in  the  boiling  water  by 
degrees,  that  they  may  not  take  the 
water  off  the  l)oil.  Have  a good 
supply  of  water,  and  salt  it  as  for 
cabbage.  Boil  with  the  lid  off,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  if  very 
small  and  tender ; some  sprouts  may 
take  twenty  minutes.  Drain  very 
thoroughly  on  a sieve,  or  in  a colan- 
der, and  serve  very  quickly ; sprouts 
soon  become  absolutely  cold.  With 
regard  to  the  pressing  of  sprouts,  if 
they  are  to  be  plainly  served  with  a 
joint,  sa)’  roast  beef,  unless  time  can 
l)c  given  for  them  to  drain  well,  and 
they  are  afterwards  re-heated  as  under- 
mentioned, it  is  well  to  pre.ss  them  a 
little  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  for 


nothing  is  more  unplca.sant  than  to 
find  one’s  plate  of  gravy  diluted  with 
the  water  from  greens ; yet,  they 
should  retain  their  shape,  and  after 
the  slight  pressure  should  bo  well 
.shaken  up.  But,  if  the  sprouts  are  to 
receive  the  addition  of  White  Sacce, 
or  to  be  finished  off  sjiinach  fa.shion, 
then  drain  them  without  pressure,  and 
put  them  back  in  a clean  saucepan 
over  the  fire,  that  the  moisture  may  be 
got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  with  a little 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and,  if  liked, 
lemon  juice  and  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
fshake  the  pan  well.  When  hot 
through,  sei've  with  a garnish  of 
toast  or  fried  bread. 

See  next  chapter  for  other  waj'S  of 
serving;  also  Cahhaoe,  for  further 
hints  on  cooking  greens  gener.ally. 

Burnet. — This  grows  by  the  way- 
side,  :md  flowers  in  .Tuly;  its  leaves 
are  very  bcautifid.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  way  as  borage,  and  is  considered 
equally  wholesome. 

Cabbage.  — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  vegetables,  and  a most 
useful  one;  it  is  liked  as  a rule,  but 
has  to  be  avoided  by  some  persons  of 
a flatulent  habit.  The  entire  tribe  is 
a largo  one,  and  embraces  .sprouts  and 
k.alo,  spinach,  &c.,  as  they  have  a 
common  origin  in  the  wild  plant  which 
grows  upon  the  coasts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wal(!s.  Cabbages  are 
generally  chcaj) ; from  Id.  to  2d.  each 
is  a good  price,  and  they  may  some- 
times bo  got  for  los.s.  There  are  cer- 
tain rules  applicable  to  cabbage 
cookery,  which  maj'  be  here  noted, 
and  which  will  avoid  repetition  in  out 
recipes.  All  need  most  careful  wash- 
ing, lots  of  water,  renewed  several 
times,  and  a good  lump  of  salt  added 
to  the  last — in  which  the)'  should  lie 
for  a time  — will  draw  out  insects ; 
they  should  be  put  upside  down  in  the 
water.  If  any  doubt  exists,  pour 
boiling  water  over,  after  taking  them 
from  the  cold ; this  will  dislodge  in- 
sects if  any  are  hidden  in  the  leaves. 
Always  drain  well  before  putting  them 
on  to  boil,  that  they  may  chill  the 
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water  as.  little  as  possible,  as  it  should 
be  made  to  boil  \ip  quicldv,  that  the 
cabbage  may  be  a good  colour.  There 
should  be  a good  supply  of  boiling 
water  ; if  stinted,  there  will  be  a strong- 
smell,  and  the  vegetables  will  be  a bad 
colour.  If  it  is  necessary  for  any 
dish  that  some  of  the  strong  smell  of 
cabbage  be  removed,  let  it  soak  for  an 
hour  in  boiling  water  before  cooking. 
Add  to  the  boiling  water  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  salt  to  the  gallon,  and  for 
old,  cabbages,  a half-saltspoonful  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  or  powdered  borax. 
A bit  of  stale  bread,  tied  in  a linen 
bag,  will  reduce  the  cabbage  smell, 
which  is  objectionable.  Always  leave 
the  lid  off,  and  avoid  smokiness.  Skim 
the  water  before  the  cabbage  goes  in, 
and  during  the  boiling.  These  remarks 
apply  to  all  sorts  of  cabbage.  (See 
also  Cabbage,  S.aa’oy,  Colcannox, 
Ho.t  Sl.aw,  and  Sauerkraut,  in  this 
chapter ; also  the  chapters  on  Salaos 
and  Pickles.) 

Cabbage,  Boiled.— For  jbung 
spring  cabbage,  cut  the  stem  across 
twice ; prepare  and  cook  them  as 
directed  above,  allowing  tiienty 
minutes  or  more ; their  size  and  fresh- 
ness must  be  considered.  Keep  them 
well  under  the  water  by  pressing  them 
down  from  time  to  time,  and  strain  as 
soon  as  done ; over-boiled  cabbages  are 
unpleasant.  The  colander  should  be 
hot,  and  the  cabbage  pressed ; a wooden 
press  is  handy,  but  a small  plate  or 
saucer  answers ; the  lid  of  a brown 
stew-jar  is  useful  for  the  purpose.  This 
part  of  the  business  is.,often  neglected; 
and  it  takes  away  the  appetite  to  cut 
cabbage  on  one’s  plate,  and  find  it 
swimming  with  water.  Have  a hot 
dish  ready,  and  serve  at  once.  . 

Note.  — Always  take  the  outside 
leaves  off,  if  withered,  as  they  must 
be  thrown  away. 

The  above  is  the  plainest  and 
simplest  way  of  boiling ; a better  dish 
is  obtained  by  putting  the  cabbage, 
after  pressing,  in  a clean  saucepan, 
with  a morsel  of  butter ; dredge  a little 
flour  in  w-hile  stirring,  as  it  assists  the 


butter  to  adhere  to  the  cabbage.  A 
little  vinegar  and  a pinch  of  sugar  are 
further  improvements,  if  to  be  served 
as  a separate  dish. 

Cabbage,  Large,  Boiled.— The 

difference  consists  in  the  preparation 
of  the  cabbage ; it  must  be  halved,  or 
quartered,  if  very  large ; some  of  the 
hard  stem  removed,  and  the  parts  tied 
together  with  tape  ; it  is  not  advisable 
to  throw  the  stem  away,  but  as  it 
takes  longer  boiling  than  the  cabbage 
leaves,  it  can  be  put  into  the  water 
first ; or  some  prefer  to  cut  the  stem 
into  strips,  and  boil  for  another  little 
dish.  Another  way  often  advised  is 
to  cut  the  cabbage  through,  and  put 
in  the  stalky  parts  first,  and  the  thin, 
leafy  tops  later  on.  The  thing  is  to 
avoid  rawness  of  the  stalk,  and  pulpi- 
ness of  the  leaves ; all  that  is  wanted 
is  a little  management.  It  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a rule  as  to  time 
for  these  ; they  may  take  from  forty 
or  fifty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Another  excellent  method  of  cook- 
ing very  large  cabbage  is  to  shred  it, 
giving  the  stalk  twice  the  time  of  the 
leaves ; it  should  be  finished  off  with 
butter,  as  above  directed. 

Cabbage  Boiled  in  Three 
Waters. — It  has  been  many  times 
i-emarked  that  much  of  the  disfavour 
shown  towards  the  common  cabbage  is 
the  result  of  careless  cooking  ; “ the 
puddling  drop  of  water,  or  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  washing,  would  turn  a 
strong  stomach,”  sa}’s  one  authority. 
The  following  is  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  serving  cabbage 
in  a delicate  and  digestible  form. 
Take  some  small  white-heart  cabbages, 
wash  well,  and  cut  the  stalks  through 
once  or  twice,  then  put  them  on  in  fast- 
boiling water,  lots  of  it,  with  salt  in 
the  usual  proportion  (soda  is  optional ; 
see  Cabbage)  . In  ten  minutes  drain, 
add  a fresh  supply  of  ii'ater  and  salt, 
boiling  as  before ; give  ten  minutes 
more,  then  renew  the  water  again  and 
finish  the  cooking.  If  very  small 
cabbage,  supposing  it  is  estimated  that 
they  will  be  done  in  twentj'  minutes, 
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change  the  water  first  after  seven 
minutes’  boiling.  The  tiling  is  to  give 
three  boilings,  and  about  the  same 
time  in  each  water.  There  is  no 
objection  to  this  but  the  little  extra 
trouble,  hut  the  result  will  amjily 
rcpaj-  it ; if  the  cabbage  be  well 
drained  and  served  hot,  with  melted 
butter  or  any  other  of  the  usual 
accompaniments,  a dish  quite  different 
from  an  ordinaiy  boiled  cabbage  is  a 
certain  result.  'Whether  boiled  in 
this  or  any  other  way,  never  throw 
cabbage  water  down  the  sink ; it 
should  bo  got  rid  of  out  of  doors,  if 
there  is  a bit  of  ground  on  which  it 
can  be  thrown. 

Cabbage,  Fried.  — There  are 
various  ways  of  re-heating  cold  cah- 
bage ; one  of  the  nicest  is  frying. 
( 'hop  the  cabbage  roughly,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  herbs 
and  sjiice ; melt  a morsel  of  dripping 
or  other  fat  to  keep  it  from  burning, 
then  juit  it  in  and  turn  it  about  until 
brown  and  drj'.  Cold  carrots  can  be 
added,  so  can  a morsel  of  gi’ated 
apple,  it  gives  a pleas.ant  flavour ; 
onions  are  liked  by  some,  and  any  of 
the  edible  wild  plants  maj’  be  mixed 
in.  Fried  cabbage  may  form  a dish 
of  itself,  or  go  to  table  with  meat.  In 
the  first  case,  make  it  tasty,  and  serve 
neatly  with  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  or 
strijis  of  toast  or  fried  bread  as  gar- 
nish ; sauce  or  gravy  adds  to  its 
excellence  (see  Colcannox,  page  62f). 
Fried  cabbage  is  sometimes  flavoured 
with  ground  carraway  seeds ; it  is 
considered  a good  addition,  by  reason 
of  c.ahbagc  giving  rise  to  flatulence, 
for  which  carraways  are  a well-known 
remedy.  The  same  seasoning  is  as 
suitable  for  stewed  cabbage  as  for 
fried.  For  the  above  use  an  ordinary 
frying  pan. 

Another  iraij. — Take  a pint  of  boiled 
chopped  cabbage ; sprinkle  it  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  curiy  powder,  and  fry 
it  as  above  directed.  Uish  it  in  a 
tiordcr,  and  si)iinkle  fried  onions  over. 
Put  any  mince  of  meat  in  the  middle : 
this  is  tasty  and  economical. 


Cabbage,  B>ed,  with  Apples. 

— Itcquired  : a cabbage,  an  onion,  two 
ajjples,  vinegar,  seasoning,  and  thick- 
ening. Cost,  about  fid. 

This  is  a lather  peculiar  dish ; to 
many  people  it  will  be  a novelty,  and 
will  become  a favourite  : it  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  ways  of 
serving  this  vegetable.  Take  a close 
small  cabbage ; all  the  stem  and  heart 
j)art  must  be  removed,  then  cut  it  up 
in  shreds,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen 
stewpan  with  a good-sized  onion, 
chopped,  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  a gill  of  water.  Cover  and  cook 
softly  for  a couple  of  hours ; add  two 
large  sour  apples,  chopped ; give  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  more 
cooking ; then  season,  and  thicken  with 
a little  flour  mixed  with  water  or 
stock,  .and  add  a little  more  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice. 

This  may  be  served  with  roasted  or 
stewed  meat,  or  as  a separate  course. 
The  seasoning  is  left  to  taste ; a little 
spice  of  some  sort  is  wanted,  and  a 
morsel  of  sugar  is  generally  liked ; 
though  those  who  do  not  care  for 
sweetened  apple  sauce  will  like  this 
unsweetened  ; salt  and  pepper  are  the 
only  other  ingredients  necessary. 

lied  cabbage  Ls  generallj'  pickled, 
but  many  good  dishes  may  be  made 
from  it.  If  stock  be  used  instead  of 
water,  the  .above  is  nicer.  A favourite 
dish  in  some  pai’ts  is  made  from  red 
c.abb.age,  stewed  in  thickened  stock,  and 
fried  sausages.  {See  also  Picklf.s  and 
Salads.) 

Cabbage,  Savoy. — This  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  close-hearted  cab- 
bage by  its  full  heads  and  wrinkled 
leaves.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this — the  large  green,  the  German  (a 
distinct  and  superior  sort),  the  yellow, 
the  dwarf,  and  the  globe,  are  all 
familiar  ones.  This  e.abbage  is  eaten 
by  some  who  do  not  like  the  white 
cabbage  ; again,  others  prefer  the  last- 
named.  To  keep  this  a nice  colour, 
give  it  lots  of  room  and  lots  of  water ; 
take  it  up  as  soon  as  done  and  press 
well ; cut  it  into  squares  in  the  dish 
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ready  for  serving,  and  to  improve  the 
appearance  rub  a bit  of  butter  over 
tlie  top.  Some  dislike  this  if  it  is  to 
be  eaten  with  a roast.  Prepare  the 
water  as  directed  for  Cabbage  on  page 
614,  and  wash  and  prepare  the  cabbage 
in  the  same  manner.  To  serve  as  a 
separate  dish,  treat  the  cabbage  as 
s})inach,  or  any  other  green  vegetable. 

Cabbage,  Stewed,  Arme- 
nian.— Required  : a cabbage,  a mince 
of  cold  meat  and  bacon  as  below, 
dripping,  stock,  seasoning,  and  thick- 
ening. Cost,  exclusive  of  meat,  about 
4d. 

Scald  a neatly  trimmed  cabbage ; 
tbe  outside  leaves  must  be  removed,  so 
as  to  leave  it  close  and  compact. 
IMake  a mince  of  any  sort  of  cold 
meat  and  bacon  ; it  should  be  highly 
seasoned,  and  mixed  to  a paste  with 
about  the  same  bulk  of  parboiled  rice ; 
broken  rice  does  very  well.  Introduce 
this  in  amongst  the  inner  leaves,  and 
tie  up  the  cabbage  with  tape.  Brown 
it  well  in  a morsel  of  hot  dripping, 
then  add  some  weak  stock,  and  stew 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours. 
Untie  it,  and  thicken  and  flavour  the 
gravy  to  taste,  pour  it  over  or  round 
the  cabbage,  and  serve  hot.  A large 
lettuce  is  excellent  thus  treated. 

A similar  dish  is  made  by  using 
sausage  meat  to  stuff  the  cabbage,  with 
parboiled  rice,  or  some  cooked  peas  or 
lentils,  mashed  and  moistened  with 
gravy  or  stock.  This  sort  of  dish  is  a 
change  from  meat  and  vegetables  as 
ordinarily  served. 

Cabbage,  Stuffed. — Required: 
cabbage,  forcemeat,  stock,  thickening, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d.  or  8d. 

This  is  a tasty  dish.  Prepare  a 
plain  herb  forcemeat  {.see  Fokcemeats), 
and  use  it  in  the  manner  described 
above  ; or  take  the  heart  out  and  put 
the  stuffing  in  . its  place ; in  this 
case,  the  heart  is  boiled  .and  served 
in  another  dish.  Stew  in  some 
plain  meat  or  vegetable  stock  until  tlie 
cabbage  is  done;  then  serve  it  on  a 
hot  dish  and  thicken  the  gravy  ; add 


seasoning,  and  pour  over  the  cabbage. 
Use  a forcemeat  without  suet. 

Cabbage  Turnip,  or  Cole 
Hiape. — This  is  a vegetable  favoured 
ill  Germany  [Kohlrabi)  ; the  flavour  is 
something  like  cauliflower.  To  cook 
them,  they  must  be  peeled  like  turnips, 
and  quartered  or  halved  according  to 
size,  and  boiled  in  water  or  stock  like 
turnips ; when  a skewer  goes  easily 
through  they  are  done.  Meanwhile, 
the  tenderest  of  the  green  tops  ai« 
cooked  just  like  spinach.  The  kohlrabi 
ai-e  sliced  and  heated  in  white  sauce, 
seasoned  nicely — a grate  of  nutmeg  is 
generally  approved — and  served  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish  with  the  green 
round  them. 

Ordinary  turnips,  vegetable  mar- 
rows, or  any  other  of  the  insitiid  class 
of  vegetables,  might  be  thus  served, 
any  green-meat  in  season  forming  the 
wreath ; it  improves  the  appearance 
and  the  flavour. 

Cabbage,  with  Cheese  and 
Eggs.— Required  : cabbages,  sauce, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  lOd.,  without  the  adjuncts 
named. 

This  is  a nice  maigre  dish.  A 
couple  of  young  cabbages  should  be 
boiled  and  pressed,  then  chopped 
roughly,  and  put  in  a saucepan  with 
a gill  of  plain  Melted  Butter,  or 
White  Sauce,  and  stirred  for  a minute 
or  two.  Four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and 
cut  in  six  or  eight  pieces  are  then  to 
be  added,  with  an  ounce  or  more  of 
grated  cheese,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg  and  black  pepper  to  taste.  As 
soon  as  the  cheese  is  melted,  the  whole 
should  be  served  as  hot  as  possible. 
With  this  a dish  of  macaroni  or  rice  is 
good  eating.  Other  combinations  may 
be  tried;  for  example,  some  melted 
butter  and  eggs  can  be  put  in,  and  any 
preparation  of  rice  or  macaroni,  with 
cheese,  laid  round  it ; or  some  fried  or 
toasted  bread,  with  grated  cheese  on  a 
plate,  are  sometimes  handed  round 
with  the  cabbage. 

Cabbage,  with  Pickles.— Re- 
quired : cabbage,  vinegar,  pickles, 
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butter,  flour,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  5(1. 

Take  tlie  heart  from  a mcilium-.sizeil 
cabbage  ; boil  it  in  two  waters  until  it 
is  three  parts  done;  then  shred  it,  and 
laj'  in  a stowpan ; chop  up  a pickled 
onion  or  two,  also  a gherkin,  and  a 
few  capers ; add  them,  with  a gilt  of 
vinegar,  some  from  the  pickles,  the 
rest  plain  ; cook  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so,  then  thicken  with  browned  flour, 
give  a few  minutef?’  more  boiling,  add 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  salt  and  black 
pepper  to  taste,  and  dish  at  once. 
-Many  persons  always  add  vinegar  to 
cabbage ; this  will  commend  itself  to 
such,  as  the  cooking  in  the  vinegar 
reduces  the  sharpness,  ami  gives  a 
piipiant,  but  not  unpleasantly  acid, 
flavour ; but  it  may  be  improved  for 
some,  by  using  half  vinegar  and  half 
stock.  Chutney  may  be  added  to 
increase  the  zest,  and  a tabh'spoonful 
of  tomato  catsup  or  conserve  is  a 
decided  improvement. 

Cabbage,  with  Tomato 

Pur6e. — boil  the  cabbage  as  above  ; 
])ut  it  in  a stewpan  with  enough 
T().m.\to  riulcE  to  cover  it;  see  the 
recipe  later  on.  Stir  and  simmer 
until  the  cabhage  is  tender,  then  .serve 
hot ; it  goes  with  almost  any  meat ; or, 
with  the  addition  of  eggs,  forms  a good 
ma  'igrc  dish. 

Capers. — These  are  obtained  from 
a plant  grown  in  South  Europe ; our 
supplies  are  mostly  from  France  and 
Italy;  they  vary  in  kind  and  price, 
and  the  French  Nonpareils  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  are  the  most 
expensive.  Capers  are  mainly  assoed- 
atod  with  boiled  mutton  in  the  form 
of  sauce  ; but  they  are  extremely  nice 
with  many  vegetable  concoctions,  as 
well  as  savoury  preparations  of  rice  or 
other  grain.  Capers  must  be  kept 
well  covered  with  their  vinegar,  and 
the  hottle  corked  tightly.  For  the 
various  salads  and  savoury  dishes  into 
which  capers  enter,  reference  must  be 
made  to  those  chapters  {eee  also  Gar- 
Ni.sHEs).  Cost,  from  4d.  per  small 


bottle  ; the  larger  bottles  are  relatively 
much  cheaper. 

Cardoou,  — This  is  a handsome 
plant  that  has  long  been  employed  in 
French  cookery ; it  is  cultivated  in 
England,  hut  is  very  costly  ; the  stalks 
of  the  inner  leaves  are  the  parts  eaten, 
the  prickles  being  removed  by  means 
of  flannel.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Card(jons  are  to  be  got  in  the  winter. 
It  has  heon  often  said  that  cardo9ns 
are  valued  more  on  account  of  their 
high  piicc  than  their  flavour  ; and  that 
many  cheaper  vegetables  are  better. 
Cardoons  may  be  got  in  tins,  but  they 
are  expensive. 

Cardoons,  Boiled,— Choo.se  a 
few  heads  of  sound  white  cardoons. 
Cut  th('in  into  pieces  from  four  to  six 
inches  long,  remove  the  prickles,  and 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Scrape  off  the 
skin,  and  tie  them  in  hundles.  Cover 
them  with  nicely-flavoured  white 
stock,  and  boil  till  tender.  Drain 
them,  and  serve  on  toa.st,  with  plent}' 
of  good  JtEi.TED  Butter,  or  any  rich 
white  sauce.  Five  or  six  heads  suffice 
for  a dish. 

Cardoons,  Fried.— Proceed  as 
above,  and  when  the  cardoons  are 
tender,  melt  a little  butter  in  a pa», 
drain  the  c.ardoons,  dredge  a little 
flour  over,  and  fry  them  till  they  are 
nicely  browned.  Send  sauce  as  above 
to  table. 

Cardoons,  Stewed.  — Prepare 
the  cardoons  as  above.  Then  put 
them  into  a stewpan,  and  cover  with  a 
little  good  gi’av}',  and  .stew  very  gently 
till  tender.  When  sufficiently  cooked, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  roux,  .sea.son 
with  cayenne  and  salt,  and  add  a glass 
dt  sherry.  Put  the  cardoons  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  them. 

The  cost  of  all  these  di.shes  is  ver}' 
variable. 

Carrot. — This  vegetable  is  very 
wholesome,  and  much  liked,  generally 
speaking;  but  not  nearly  enough  is 
made  of  it  as  a dressed  vegetable  of 
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the  plain  kind.  It  is  used  freely 
enough  at  tlie  tables  of  the  well-to-do, 
in  the  form  of  high-class  purees,  &c. ; 
but  we  are  thinking  for  the  moment 
of  tlie  number  of  people  who  have 
eaten  carrots,  in  hardly  any  other 
way  than  plainly  boiled,  with  beef  or 
mutton.  Yet  the  nice  dishes  of 
carrots  for  separate  service,  at  little 
cost,  are  verj^  numerous,  and  deserve 
attention.  The  best  part  of  the  carrot 
is  the  red  outside ; therefore  as  little 
should  be  removed  as  possible,  and 
scraping  is  preferable  to  peeling;  and 
whenever  peeling  must  he  resorted  to, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
waste.  The  inner  parts  answer  for 
flavouring  soups,  stocks,  &e.  Of 
course,  for  very  cheap  dishes,  and 
when  the  vegetable  is  scai’ce,  or  the 
inner  parts  are  not  likely  to  be  of  use 
in  other  ways,  then  the  carrots  in  their 
entirety  may  be  used  for  any  dish. 
But  as  the  exterior  is  not  onl}' nicer  in 
taste,  but  more  digestible,  and  cooks  in 
less  time,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
the  separation  when  practicable.  Cold 
carrots  are  liked  by  many  persons ; 
they  make  an  excellent  salad ; re- 
heated, carrots  are  very  nice  ; therefore 
cold  carrots  need  never  be  thrown 
awaj'.  Old  carrots  are  alwa3's  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a little  sugar 
to  the  boiling  water,  or  to  the  stock 
used  in  such  dishes  as  purees,  stewed 
carrots,  and  the  like.  Fat,  too,  is  a 
necessary  ingredient ; when  the  vege- 
tables are  boiled  with  a piece  of  fat 
meat,  it  will  be  found  that  they  become 
soft  in  less  time  than  when  cooked 
plainlj' ; therefore,  whenever  boiled 
apart  from  meat,  a morsel  of  fat  should 
be  put  into  the  water ; if  a stock  of  a 
slightl)'  greasy  nature  be  emploj'ed, 
that  answers  the  same  purpose.  In 
dishes  of  the  strictlj'  vegetarian  class, 
oil  or  butter  comes  to  the  rescue.  We 
specially  enfoi’ce  these  frequentty  un- 
considered points,  because  we  do  not 
know  of  any  vegetable  that  is  more 
improved  bj'  careful  cooking  than  the 
carrot.  Cost,  variable,  but  almost 
always  cheap ; from  2d.  to  3d.  per 
bunch.  Young  carrots,  earlj*  in  the 


season,  may  be  put  down  at  about  4d. 
to  6d.  per  bunch. 

We  can  particularly  recommend 
steamed  carrots.  {See  Vegetables, 
Steamed.)  When  thus  cooked,  or 
when  plainly  boiled,  they  are  im- 
proved by  rubbing  over  with  a bit  of 
butter  or  dripping. 

Carrots,  Boiled.— For  old  car- 
rots, cut  a little  slice  from  the  root 
end,  wash  them  well,  and  cleanse  them 
by  means  of  a vegetable  brush.  When 
the  dirt  is  all  brushed  off,  it  is  often 
found  that  the  carrots  need  not  be 
peeled ; whereas,  when  only  half 
cleaned,  peeling  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Any  specks  or  unsound  parts  can  be 
removed  with  the  point  of  a knife. 
Have  some  water  boiling,  salted,  as 
for  onions  (unless  thej'are  being  boiled 
with  salt  meat) ; add  sugar  and  fat 
(see  remarks  above),  and  boil  until  done. 
The  time  varies  considerablj’^ ; from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  almost  double  the 
time,  if  very  large,  may  be  set  down 
as  the  average.  It  is  best  to  cut  the 
root  end  twice  across,  for  the  water  to 
penetrate  more  easilj^ ; or  some  prefer 
to  cut  the  carrots  through  the  middle, 
and  leave  the  thin  end  whole,  and 
split  the  root  end  into  pieces  of  equal 
thickness.  The  cooking  in  this  way 
is  more  uniform,  but  there  is  a slight 
loss  of  flavour,  which  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  if  the  liquor  is 
utilised  for  soup  or  broth.  The  thin 
end,  that  looks  like  a bit  of  string, 
should  be  cut  oft.  Sauce  or  no  sauce  ? 
If  to  serve  with  boiled  meat.  Melted 
Butter  or  Plain  White  Sauce  is 
often  poured  over,  and  is  an  improve- 
ment, supposing  the  pot  liquor  only  is 
to  be  served  with  the  meat.  But  if  a 
piquant  sauce  or  gTavj'  be  made  to 
pour  over  the  meat,  no  other  need  be 
prepared  for  the  carrots. 

Carrots,  Young,  Boiled.— 

Wash  and  scrape  the  carrots,  then  boil 
them  in  water  prepared  as  above 
directed,  from  twenty-five  minutes  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  size,  and  serve  with  sauce 
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nr  pl.'iin  Melted  Hdtteu.  Or,  instead 
of  .ser.'ipiii"',  wasli  the  carrots  only,  and 
wlien  done  rub  off  llie  skins  with  a hot, 
dry  cloth  ; this  must  ho  done  very 
quickly,  as  the  sooner  they  are  ilished 
the  better. 

Another  naif. — Thi.sis  very  superior. 
Prepare  the  carrots  for  boilinsr,  and 
bay  them  flat  in  a stewpan,  with  one 
ounce  of  butter  to  two  pounds.  Put 
in  a tea.spoonful  or  rather  less  of  salt, 
and  a jiinch  of  sugar,  then  just  cover 
with  boiling  water.  When  the  boiling 
is  alino.st  complete,  rcmo\e  the  lid,  and 
let  jnost  of  the  moisture  evaporate. 
Put  the  carrots  in  a dish,  add  as  much 
milk  as  there  is  liquor  in  the  pan,  .and 
thicken  with  corn-flour  to  the  con- 
sistence of  melted  butter.  After  .a" 
miimte  or  two,  during  which  stir 
briskly,  pour  it  over  the  carrots.  This 
is  a rc.ally  first-cl.ass  dish,  although 
cheap ; the  flavour,  owing  to  the  rc- 
tcTition  of  the  juices,  is  excellent, 
while  it  is  actually  cheaper  than  a dish 
of  carrots  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way, 
because  the  liquor  lielps  to  make  the 
sauce. 

Carrots,  Pried.— Take  cold  car- 
rots, and  cut  them  equallj',  both  in 
length  and  thickness ; pepper  and 
sugar  them  (the  two  ingredients  should 
be  about  equal),  then  add  a suspicion 
of  nutmeg;  it  is  better  to  dredge  the 
seasoning  over  before  the  carrots  are 
cold ; sprinkle  them  lightly  with 
flour,  and  either  cook  them  in  a frying 
pan  with  hot  fat,  by  the  “ dry  pro- 
cess,” turning  them  with  a spoon  until 
equally  browned;  or  (which  is  the 
better  method)  put  them  in  a frying- 
basket,  and  plunge  them  into  plenty 
o\  hot  fat.  Drain,  and  serve  with  a 
roast  or  stew  of  meat,  or,  as  a separate 
di.sh,  with  .any  nice  sauce. 

Another  u-ay. — Dip  the  carrots  into 
melted  dripping,  then  season  and  leave 
to  cool ; roll  them  in  crushed  vermi- 
celli, and  fry  brown  and  cri.sp.  {Hee 
also  next  chapter.) 

Carrot  Sauce. — See  Hot  Savces. 

Carrot  Soup,— Soups. 


Carrots,  Stewed,  German.— 

Cut  the  carrots  into  strips,  the  size, 

s. i}’,  of  the  finger.  Put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a morsel  of  butter  and 
some  weak  meat  broth ; cook  softly, 
and  thicken  with  a little  flour,  and 
add  some  chopped  chives,  or  young 
onions,  with  a morsel  of  chopped 
parsley,  :i  short  time  before  disliing. 
Some  cooked  green  pe.as  improve  this 
stew’. 

Carrots,  Stewed,  Savoury 
Dish  of. — Itcquircd  : a quart  of  thinly- 
sliced  carrots,  a j)int  of  stock — meat  or 
vegetable,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  dish — two  ounces  of  butter,  an 
ounce  of  potato  flour,  half  an  ounce  of 
barley  flour,  a tablcspoonful  of  chopped 
leeks,  half  as  much  p.arsley,  salt, 
pepper,  and  spice  as  below'.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Jlelt  the  butter,  add  the  leeks  and 
parsley,  stir  for  a minute,  then  put  in 
the  carrots,  which  should  be  sliced 
with  a cucumber  slicer ; fry  for  a few 
minutes,  then  .add  the  stock,  smoothly 
blended  with  the  thickening,  a clove, 
a bay  leaf,  and  a couple  of  allspice 
berries.  Cover,  after  the  gravy  has 
been  stirred  to  the  boil,  and  cook  until 
the  c.aiTots  are  done,  shaking  the  pan 
sometimes,  then  serve  in  a pile,  with 
the  gravy  strained  over  them,  and 
garnish  with  croutons. 

The  time  depends  entirely  upon  tlie 
age  of  the  c.arrots.  If  young,  half  an 
hour  or  less  will  do  ; if  old,  they  will 

t. ake  from  forty  to  lift}’  minutes. 
Remember,  a pinch  of  sugar,  and 
frequent  stirring. 

Carrots,  Tinned.— Young  car- 
rots are  now  to  be  had  in  tins,  ready 
cooked  ; they  only  need  re-heating  to 
be  ready  for  \i.se.  {Ree  Aspauaous.) 
Being  expensive,  they  will  be  useful 
for  the  most  part  for  garnishing 
purposes ; or  for  first-class  dishes, 
when  rich  sauces  ai’e  served  with  them. 
They  are  nice  for  s.alad.s,  being  of  a 
verj'  good  colour.  When  used  for 
garnishes,  the  liquor  should  be  added 
to  soup,  or  used  in  some  other  way, 
as  it  w’ill  be  found  to  contain  a good 
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deal  of  flavour ; it  will  servo  to  give 
a carrot  flavour  to  a vegetable  curry, 
or  a stew  of  mixed  vegetables.  These 
little  points  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  dealing  with  tinned  vegetables  of  all 
sorts ; for  it  is  seldom  that  no  use  at 
all  can  be  found  for  the  liquor.  Cost, 
about  Is.  per  tin. 

Carrots,  with  Macaroni  and 
Spinach. — Required  : spinach,  car- 
rots, macaroni,  eggs,  sauce,  and 
seasoning,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

This  is  a very  economical  and  tasty- 
looking  dish.  For  an  ordinary-sized 
dish  of  spinach,  allow  about  a dozen 
small  carrots,  and  half  a pound  of 
macaroni.  Boil  the  carrots  [see  Cak- 
ROT.s,  Young,  Boiled,  last  method), 
and  set  them  upright  round  the 
spinach,  boiled,  and  put  pyramid  form 
in  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Put  the 
macaroni  round  the  carrots,  in  little 
heaps,  with  here  and  there  a quarter 
of  a hard-boiled  egg ; about  eight 
quarters  should  be  used  in  this  way, 
and  the  same  number  put  about  the 
pile  of  spinach.  The  sauce  from  the 
carrots  should  be  poured  half  over  the 
macaroni,  and  half  over  the  eggs  and 
spinach.  Send  Melted  Butter  to 
table,  and  serve  as  a separate  course  at 
luncheon  or  dinner.  Any  green  vege- 
table may  replace  the  spinach,  and 
the  macaroni  may  be  plainl)’  boiled, 
or  cooked  in  a savoury  manner,  but  it 
should  be  white,  the  better  to  contrast 
with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients.  [See 
Macaroni.) 

Cauliflower.  — This  favourite 
vegetable  should  be  cut  early,  while 
the  dew  is  still  upon  it.  Choose  those 
that  are  close  and  white,  and  of 
medium  size.  AVhiteness  is  a sign  of 
quality  and  freshness.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  are  no 
caterpillars  about  the  stalk,  and,  to 
ensure  this,  lay  the  vegetable  with  its 
head  downwards  in  cold  water  and 
salt  for  an  hour  or  two,  changing  the 
''  ater  ; if  insects  are  in  the  leaves  they 
"ill  he  drawn  out  and  float.  The 
oaler  leaves  may  be  cooked  like 


cabbage.  Cost,  from  2d.  to  6d.  each 
on  an  average. 

Cauliflower,  Boiled.— Examine 
the  vegetable,  after  treating  as  above 
described,  to  make  sure  there  are  no 
slugs  left  in  ; drain,  and  put  it  on  to 
boil  in  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water, 
with  a couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  silt  lo 
the  half  gallon.  This  should  be  well 
skimmed,  or  the  scum  will  adhere  to 
the  cauliflowci',  which  should  be  laid 
in,  flower  down,  the  stem  cut  evenly, 
the  outer  leaves  taken  off^  and  the 
inner  leaves  trimmed  round  the  edge, 
so  that  the  flower  stands  above  the 
green.  Boil,  uncovered,  very  gently, 
until  the  flower  is  quite  soft,  but  un- 
broken, from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
according  to  size.  If  a number  of  very 
small  ones  are  cooked,  cut  the  stems 
very  flat,  and  place  them  in  the  dish  to 
resemble  one  large  cauliflower.  Firm, 
close  ones,  of  medium  size,  are  best ; 
when  large  and  discoloured,  and  open, 
they  should  be  used  up  in  other  wa)'s. 
In  draining,  remember  to  turn  the 
cauliflower  upside  down  in  the  colan- 
der, and  take  it  up  very  carefully  with 
a slice.  Serve,  flower  up,  with  White 
Sauce  over.  Parsley  Sauce  is  some- 
times liked. 

Cauliflower,  Boiled  (French 
method). — Cut  away  all  the  stalk  and 
green  leaves,  and  divide  the  flower 
into  quarters  or  sprigs ; soak  for  a 
short  time  in  water,  with  salt  and  a 
little  vinegar  in,  then  boil  in  the  usual 
way,  and  arrange  neatly  in  a dish. 
Pour  Melted  Butter  over,  and  serve. 

We  may  point  out  that  cauliflower 
leaves  can  be  cooked  for  a separate 
dish,  just  like  White  cabbage.  In  some 
families  the  vegetable  is  always  put  on 
the  plates  without  a morsel  of  the  leaf 
or  stalk,  even  when  only  the  primest 
of  the  leaves  are  left  on  ; when  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  far  mOi-e  economical  to 
remove  the  leaves  at  first,  and  cook 
the  flower  separately,  as  desciibed 
above  ; or  to  boil  it  in  milk  (after  par- 
boiling in  water),  then  to  add  flour 
arid  butter  to  the  milk  for  the  sauce. 
When  green  vegetables  are  diflflcult  to 
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procure,  Ihc  most  should  be  made  of 
cauliflower  loaves,  or  any  other  which 
arc  eatable,  though  habitually  wasted. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin.— Kc- 

quired : a cauliflower,  clarified  fat, 
cheese,  seasoning,  and  bread-crumbs. 
Cost,  about  Gd. 

'I'liis,  a.s  generally  i)reparcd,  is  more 
or  less  c.\i)cnsivc.  The  recipe  below 
is  very  fasty  and  eheaj).  After  pre- 
])aring  the  cauliflower  in  the  manner 
detailed  in  the  nc.xt  ehajiter,  for  dislios 
of  the  same  title,  divide  the  flower  into 
sprigs,  and  drj'  them  in  a cloth  ; dip 
each  sprig  into  a little  clarified  fat. 
melted  (it  need  not  be  very  hot),  and 
build  up  the  vegetable  into  its  original 
form  in  a baking  dish.  Pour  a little 
more  fat  over,  and  cover  thickly  with 
any  sort  of  cheese,  grated  ; the  milder 
the  cheese,  the  more  it  must  bo 
seasoned ; a hint  of  nutmeg,  and  salt 
and  popper  to  taste  are  sufficient;  just 
a pinch  of  celery  salt  is  an  improve- 
ment. Cover  with  a layer  of  bread- 
crumbs, a quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
these  must  be  previously  browned  in 
the  oven.  Put  a little  more  fat  over 
the  crumbs,  and  bake  to  a good  rich 
brown,  then  serve  at  once. 

Another  dish,  equally  good,  is  made 
by  using  bacon  fat  imsteud  of  dripping, 
and,  if  liked,  coat  with  a thin  layer  of 
crumbs,  then  the  cheese  can  be  added 
to  some  plain  white  Siiuce,  which  may 
bo  served  apart,  not  poured  over. 
^Vhcn  the  dish  comes  from  the  oven. 
Just  a sin-inkling  of  cheese  may  be 
advantageously  shaken  over  it,  and 
lightly  browned. 

Cauliflower,  Various  Dishes 

of.  — Sec  ne.vt  chapter,  also  Soil’s, 
S.iL.ins,  and  I’ickles.  Cauliflower  is 
also  introduced  into  many  dishes  of 
mi.xed  vegetables  in  the  present 
chapter.  When 'served  as  a separate 
course,  a boiled  cauliflower  is  ver}’  nice 
with  Egg,  Tomato,  Rice,  and  many 
other  sauces. 

Celeriac. — This  resembles  celery 
in  flavour ; it  may  be  cooked  in  any 
of  the  wavs  given  for  celery.  The 


root  is  more  rounded  than  ordinary 
celery,  for  which  reason  it  is  called 
turnip-rooted  celery.  Cost,  about  3d. 
or  4d. 

For  garnishing  purposes,  this  is  use- 
ful, when  strips  or  any  fancy  shapes 
are  required,  as  a good  number  can  bo 
cut  from  one  root.  Celeriac  is  not 
universally  known  and  cultivated  in 
England,  and  in  many  towns  of  con- 
siderable size  it  is  not  purchasable. 

Celery. — I’hi'’  much  eaten  raw, 

and  is  a favourite  accompaniment 
of  bread  and  cheese.  There  arc  many 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  cooked,  and 
it  is  then  far  more  easily  digested; 
indeed,  in  the  cooked  state  it  is  highly 
Recommended,  particularly  to  sufferers 
from  rheumatism  and  allied  disorders. 
Celery  is  better  -when  it  has  been 
touched  by  the  frost.  The  seed 
answers  for  flavouring  purposes  when 
the  vegetable  is  not  to  bo  had.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  4d.  per  head. 

In  our  recipes  “a  head  of  celery” 
moans  the  entire  head,  or  stick,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  Bj’  “ a few  sticks  or 
stalks  ” wo  mean  the  separate  stalks  of 
a head.  The  outer  stalks,  however  dark 
and  tough,  will  answer  for  flavouring 
soups  and  stews  of  the  brown  class, 
tlelcry  may  be  preserved  for  some 
time,  if  gathered  on  a dry  day,  before 
it  has  been  touched  by  frost.  The 
leaves  and  roots  are  to  bo  cut  off,  it  is 
then  to  be  laid  in  a cool,  air)’  place 
until  partially  dried,  then  taken  to  a 
cool  cellar,  where  it  will  be  quite 
secure  from  frost,  and  packed  up  with 
sand  in  alternate  layers,  sand  forming 
the  bottom  and  top  layers,  thicker 
than  those  put  between  the  celery. 
For  other  recipes,  see  Index. 

Celery,  Blanched.  — For  all 

dishes  of  celery  that  arc  wanted  very 
white,  put  the  inner  portion  only  into 
cold  water  to  cover,  bring  it  to  the 
boil,  give  it  a rinse  in  clean  cold  water, 
and  use  as  required.  By  this  method, 
some  of  the  flavour  is  sacrificed  to 
appearance. 

Celery,  Boiled.— When  celery 
is  put  to  boil  into  a large  quantity  of 
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■water,  then  drained  in  the  same  way  as 
potatoes,  it  becomes  insipid,  and  loses 
much  of  its  nutriment,  therefore  we 
do  not  advise  it.  The  heads  should  be 
made  even  by  cutting  off  some  of  the 
root,  and  they  should  he  put  close 
together  in  a saucepan  that  wiU  take 
them  easily,  both  with  regard  to  cir- 
cumference and  depth.  If  more  con- 
venient, some  may  he  cut  from  the 
tops.  Boiling  water  should  then  be 
poured  round  to  about  half  the  depth, 
with  a little  butter  and  salt.  Tie 
with  a piece  of  tape.  The  cooking 
should  he  gentle.  The  roots  must  he 
tender,  and  the  tops  soft,  hut  unbroken. 
For  a very  plain  dish,  some  thickening 
may  he  added  to  some  of  the  liquor  to 
make  sauce  ; the  rest  will  serve  as  the 
base  of  a vegetable  soup. 

Celery  Pur6e,  Plain.  --  See 

Celeky  &1UCE ; follow  the  directions, 
but  use  more  celery  ; the  puree  should 
just  drop  from  the  spoon. 

Celery  Roots  are  of  value  for 
flavouring  soups,  &c.  They  must  he 
washed  and  cut  up. 

Celery,  Stewed.  — Slice  the 
celery  up ; if  the  root  is  used,  that 
part  must  have  more  time  than  the 
rest.  Cover  with  boiling  water  or 
plain  white  stock,  add  salt,  and  a few 
pepi)ercorns,  and,  if  liked,  parsley  or 
other  herb,  but  the  natural  flavour  is 
often  the  most  relished.  When  nearly 
done,  and  the  water  almost  absorbed, 
add  a little  milk,  and  about  an  ounce 
each  of  flour  and  butter  to  each  half 
pint  of  liquid  in  the  pan,  which  is 
right  for  a good  head  of  celery,  the 
white  part  only.  Servo  on  toast  with 
the  sauce  poured  over.  The  celery 
can  he  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three 
inches  if  liked,  then  tied  in  little 
bundles,  and  served  like  sea  kale,  on 
toast,  with  the  sauce  poured  over. 
Before  thickening  the  sauce,  take  the 
celery  up  with  a slice,  and  keep  it  hot 
and  covered  while  the  sauce  boils  up. 

Celery,  Stewed,  ■with  Cheese. 

— Required : celery,  milk,  stock. 


seasoning,  butter,  cheese,  and  thicken- 
ing, as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

This  is  an  excellent,  supper  dish. 
Put  the  hearts  of  two  heads  of  celery 
in  a stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter; 
cover  for  ten  minutes,  shaking  often ; 
add  a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a grate 
of  nutmeg,  and  half  a pint  of  the  water 
from  boiled  rice  or  macaroni,  or  an)' 
plain  stock.  Cook  until  almost  tender  ; 
then  add  half  a pint  of  milk,  mixed 
W'ith  an  ounce  of  corn-flour  or  rice- 
flour,  another  ounce  of  butter  and 
seasoning  to  taste ; stir  to  the  boil, 
drop  in  two  ounces  of  well-flavoured 
grated  cheese,  shake  the  pan  until 
dissolved,  then  serve  on  a very  hot 
dish. 

Celery  salt  is  the  best  to  use  for  the 
seasoning  of  this.  A very  small 
shalot  improves  it  for  some  tastes. 

Cher'vil. — The  leaves  of  chervil 
are  tender,  and  of  delicious  flavour, 
which  has  been  compai-ed  to  a com- 
bination of  fennel  and  parsley,  but 
more  aromatic  than  either.  It  is 
much  used  in  salads,  and  for  decora- 
tive purposes  for  all  sorts  of  cold 
dishes,  its  small,  pale  leaf  being  very 
pretty.  It  is  employed  in  clear  soups, 
and  however  used  is  very  generally 
liked.  Cost,  a few  pence  per  bunch  or 
basket,  on  an  average.  It  jnay  bo 
dried  just  the  same  as  parsley  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  root 
is  poisonous. 

Chestnuts. — These  arc  so  rich  in 
starch,  and  contain  so  little  oil,  that 
they  might  almost  be  included  among 
bread-stuffs.  Large  quantities  are 
imported  from  Spain  and  Italj',  where, 
as  in  Southern  Europe  generally, 
chestnuts  are  considered  a very  im- 
portant article  of  food.  Cooked  in 
various  ways,  they  take  the  place  of 
vegetables,  and  it  is  with  the  chestnut 
in  this  connection  that  we  are  now 
dealing.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that 
anything  which  is  so  digestible  when 
cooked  as  the  chestnut  is,  should,  to 
the  majority,  he  known  only  as  a sort 
of  dessert  after  a full  meal ; for  many 
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ii  child  would  enjoy  a meal  of  chest- 
nuts in  Eiu^land,  as  well  as  in  those 
countries  whore  the  j)oasantry  count 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  are  able 
to  obtain  such  fare.  In  addition  to 
the  recipes  below,  xec  ne.xt  chapter 
for  richer  dishes  suitable  for  serving 
with  meat.  (fiee  also  Soii-s,  and 
S.iuCEs,  both  savoury  and  sweet,  and 
recipes  under  Ceue.u.s  and  I’l  nni.vos.) 
Cost,  about  ‘Jd.  per  pound. 

Chestnuts,  Boiled.  -Make  a 
slight  incision  in  the  outer  .skins,  and 
throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water  with  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
tcaspoonful  to  the  (piart ; as  soon  as 
they  are  soft,  after  steady  eooking, 
they  should  be  drained  and  wijied,  and 
served  in  a hot  napkin  laid  in  the  dish. 
Time,  about  an  hour. 

Another  way. — I’eel  by  removing  the 
outer  and  inner  skins,  and  mash  the 
chestnuts,  and  treat  them  like  pota- 
toes when  plainly  mashed ; or  make 
them  tasty  by  the  aid  of  herbs  and 
spices,  with  a little  oil,  bacon  fat, 
butter,  or  dripping  to  give  the  desired 
smoothness. 

Chestnuts,  Roasted.—  These 
are  always  better  if  parboiled,  the  ends 
being  first  cut ; they  should  then  be 
put  in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or 
over  the  fire  on  a close  grid,  and 
cooked  until  done.  A dish  of  these, 
with  salt  and  a bit  of  butter,  would  be 
as  welcome  to  many  as  potatoes 
roasted  in  their  skins ; and  only  cus- 
tom is  to  blame  for  the  one  being 
considered  worthy  to  constitute  a meal, 
while  the  other  is  regarded  as  a 
dessert,  although  quite  as  satisfying. 

Chestnuts,  Stewed.— Take  as 
many  chestnuts  as  may  be  needed,  and 
take  the  outer  rind  away,  then  put 
them  in  hot  water,  and  bring  to  boil- 
iifg  point ; as  soon  as  the  second . skin 
can  be  removed,  take  them  up,  put 
into  cold  water,  then  peel  and  wipe 
them  dry.  Return  them  to  a clean 
pan,  and  cover  them  with  any  weak 
stock,  either  meat  or  vegetable,  or 
even  the  water  from  boiled  haricots, 


rice,  or  macaroni ; add  an  onion  if  the 
stock  has  not  been  already  flavoured, 
and  a little  salt,  with  a bay  leaf  or 
any  other  herb,  and  cook  gently  until 
tender  ; but  they  should  not  be  broken 
up.  The  gravy  may  be  left  as  it  is,  or 
thickened  with  a tablespoonful  of  corn- 
flour to  each  quart;  or  some  fine  sago 
can  be  sj)rinkled  in  in  time  for  it  to 
be  cooked.  Time,  about  an  hour  and 
a half. 

For  a mure  savoury  di.sh.  at  very 
trilling  cost,  the  nuts,  after  the  second 
skin  has  been  taken  off,  c;in  be  floured 
and  fried  in  a morsel  of  dripping ; 
any  stock,  vegetarian  or  otherwise,  is 
then  to  bo  added,  and  when  soft  the 
fli(juor  should  be  thickened  with 
browned  flovxr,  and  made  tasty  by 
means  of  a few  drops  of  store  sauce  or 
vinegar,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Chickweed.  — “ The  commonest 
of  all  the  weeds,  but  not  without  its 
virtues,”  says  a writer.  There  are 
several  varieties  ; the  right  one  to  use 
is  the  low-branched  weed,  so  common 
in  garden  bed.s,  with  small,  white 
flowers,  short,  broad  leaves,  and  round, 
green  stalks,  which  have  a weak, 
divided  look,  and  commonly  lean  on 
the  ground.  This  plant  is  said  to  be 
very  valuable  for  its  j uices,  which  cool 
and  purify  the  blood.  When  boiled,  a 
very  good  substitute  for  spinach  may 
be  obtained  from  it.  Like  all  its  tribe, 
it  wants  most  careful  cleansing ; i f 
neglected  in  this  respect,  the  resiilt 
will  be  particularly  unpleasant ; this 
is  true  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  near 
the  ground.  | 

Chicory  (or  Succory). — The  leaves  ilk 

of  this  plant  when  blanched  are  used  j> 
in  salads ; it  is  wild,  and  of  the  nature  V 

of  endive.  The  root  is  roasted,  and  > 

added  to  coff’ee,  or  serves  in  some  parts  f 
as  a substitute  for  it  (see  remarks  under 
Coffee  in  a later  chapter).  Of  late,  a ii 
good  deal  of  impetus  has  been  given  to  ^ 
the  cultivation  of  chicory'.  • 

Colcanuon. — One  of  the  simplest  J 

of  these  dishes,  which  are  favourites  k 

at  vegetaidan  tables,  is  a mixture  of  J 
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mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  cabbage, 
lieiited  together  with  a lump  of  butter 
and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Another 
colcannon  is  composed  of  boiled  car- 
rots, instead  of  potatoes;  the)^  are 
chopped  or  mashed,  and  mixed  with 
the  cabbage ; while  yet  another  is 
made  from  the  three  vegetables  ; they 
may  be  mixed  up,  or  heated  in  layers 
in  a saucepan,  with  seasoning,  and 
enough  oil  or  butter  to  moisten  them. 

Colcannon,  with  Pulse.— A 

dish  made  in  either  of  the  above  ways 
may  be  mixed  with  a small  proportion 
of  cooked  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  which 
should  be  seasoned  with  some  sort  of 
spice,  a little  ground  cinnamon,  and 
cloves,  for  example,  or  a morsel  of 
curr}’'  paste  or  powder.  With  refer- 
ence to  these  combinations  of  fresh 
vegetables  and  pulse,  a writer  long 
resident  in  India,  says,  “Pulse  alone 
is  not  good  in  large  proportion  ; try  it 
with  other  vegetables,  or  with  rice ; in 
England  you  have  plenty  of  scope  for 
variety ; and  by  the  addition  of  con- 
diments you  may  make  delicious  dishes. 
Remember  that  oil  or  butter  will  be 
wanted,  and  for  your  green  vegetable 
don’t  depend  upon  cabbage  alone ; try 
some  of  the  others  that  are  so  little 
eaten,  but  just  as  good,  and  you  may 
benefit  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  pocket.” 

Corn,  Canned,  is  delicious  for 
serving  as  a vegetable ; it  is  particu- 
larly useful  in  winter,  when  fresh 
vegetables  are,  perhaps,  both  dear  and 
faulty.  It  should  be  turned  from  the 
tin  into  a saucepan,  with  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a slice  of  butter,  and 
made  thoroughly  hot.  Or  some  milk 
may  be  used  instead  of  butter,  and 
thickened  with  flour.  Another  way  is 
to  heat  the  corn  in  a small  quantity  of 
sauce ; white  sauce  is  usually  chosen, 
though  there  is  no  reason  why  brown 
should  not  be  used.  Biscuit-crumbs 
can  be  used  for  thickening.  An 
American  dish  is  prepared  thus  ; — Put 
a quart  can  of  com,  with  its  liquor,  in 
a saucepan,  and  stew  it  softly,  then 


thicken  with  corn-flour,  mixed  with 
milk,  and  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Some 
persons  like  some  other  flavour  to  give 
a slight  piquancy  to  the  dish,  but  it  is 
more  often  served  in  the  natural  state. 
The  exact  time  for  stewing  cannot  be 
stated  ; some  of  the  corn  wants  nothing 
but  warming  up  ; while  a good  deal  is 
improved  by  a little  further  cooking. 
The  average  cost  is  from  7d.  to  lOd. 
per  tin  of  a quart  (nominal) ; or,  from 
5d.  to  6d.  per  small  tin,  about  a pint 
(imperial),  of  the  best  varieties. 
Green  corn,  sweet  corn,  and  American 
corn  are  the  various  names  given  to 
this  useful  article. 

Corn,  Canned,  with  Barley. 

— A nice  dish,  which  goes  well  with 
boiled  or  baked  meat,  is  made  by  add- 
ing some  previously  boiled  pearl 
barley  (about  a fourth)  to  the  corn ; 
some  of  the  barley  liquor  can  go  in, 
and  a thickening  of  barley  flour  with 
milk  is  a very  suitable  one.  Wheat 
or  oatmeal  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Corn,  Canned,  with  Pried 
Vegetables.— Required ; a can  of 
corn,  some  mixed  vegetables,  and 
grav}',  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
is.  2d. 

Turn  the  corn  out,  without  its 
liquor,  into  a saucepan.  Add  to  a 
quart  tin  about  half  a pint  of  mixed 
vegetables,  that  have  been  cut  up,  and 
fried  a good  brown ; onions,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  haricots,  boiled  previously, 
are  very  useful  for  the  purpose.  Then 
pour  over  a gravy,  made  by  pouring 
half  a pint  of  the  corn  liquor  and 
water  into  the  frying-pan,  with  season- 
ing and  thickening ; boil  up  and 
colour  a little.  Cover  closely,  and 
stew  until  all  the  vegetables  are  soft. 
This  is  very  tasty,  and  may  he  eaten 
as  a separate  course,  or  with  meat. 
The  appearance  of  the  com  is  here 
sacrificed  to  the  flavour. 

Cucumbers.  — This  delicious 
edible  is  a great  favourite.  Though 
it  may  be  served  in  various  ways,  it  is 
never  so  good  as  when  eaten  raw. 
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Many  per.sons  object  to  it  on  account 
of  its  being  so  indigestible,  and  cer- 
tainly' this  is  the  case.  If  the  stalk 
end  be  kept  standing  in  cold  water, 
and  the  water  be  changed  every  day, 
cucumbers  will  keep  hard  for  a week 
or  two.  Cucumbers  may  bo  dressed 
in  many'  ways;  the  rind  is  generally 
removed,  but  in  the. opinion  of  some, 
if  it  were  oaten,  the  fruit  would  be 
more  digestible.  It  is  customary'  to 
sprinkle  it  with  salt  after  slicing  it  for 
table,  then  to  drain  off  the  luoisture 
which  exudes.  This  is  declared  by' 
many  to  lx;  an  error ; they'  contend 
(and  wo  think,  rightly)  that  one  might 
as  well  draw  off  and  throw  away  the 
jiiiee.s  of  ripe  fruit  of  any  kind.  AVe 
think  that  this  mode  toughens  the 
cucumber.  It  may  be  eaten  with  salt 
and  pepper  only,  but  vinegar  is  gener- 
ally' added,  and  a little  oil  improves  it. 
Various  ways  are  given  under  S,\i„\i)s. 
AVe  may'  add  that  tomatoes,  eaten  with 
encumbers,  are  excellent ; and  the  di.sh 
is  more  wholo.some  than  cucumber.s 
eaten  alone ; the  acid  of  the  tomato 
has  the  power  of  softening  the  cucum- 
ber, and  reducing  it  to  a pulpy  con- 
dition, as  anyone  may'  prove  by' 
slicing  the  two  articles,  and  covering 
them  for  a few  hours.  Onions,  especi- 
ally' Spanish,  are  also  good  with 
cucumbers.  A refreshing  dish,  popu- 
lar in  Chicago,  is  one  of  thinly'-sliced 
cucumber,  seasoned  only'  with  pounded 
sugar  and  lemon  juice.  In  cutting  a 
cucumber,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  stalk  end  is  to  be  left  intact ; 
that  part  being  of  no  value  ; those  who 
cut  that  end  make  a mistake,  as  the 
flavour  suffers  by  reason  of  a certain 
bitter  principle,  which  is  thus  carried 
all  through  the  cucumber.  This 
principle  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
common  varieties  ; but  it  is  a good  rule 
always  to  peel  from  the  thick  end 
downwards. 

Many'  ways  of  cooking  cucumbers 
are  given  in  the  next  chapter ; see  also 
Gaiinishes,  Salads,  Sauces,  Soups, 
Pickles,  &c.  Cost,  from  2d.  to  6d. 
when  plentiful ; but  often  much 
more. 


Cucumbers,  Boiled.  — {See 
recipes  under  Vegetaule  JIauuow.) 
Some  prefer  steaming;  others  like 
boiling  ; the  latter  requires  the  greater 
care  to  prevent  breaking.  Small 
cucumbers  may'  be  left  whole,  the 
seeds  scooped  out  from  one  end  ; 
larger  ones  can  be  halved  or  quartered. 
Either  serve  with  white  sauce  or  pour 
it  over.  Another  way  is  to  three-parts 
cook  in  the  first  instance,  and  fini.sh 
the  cooking  in  the  sauce,  a little 
thinner  than  usual ; the  cucumbers 
may  be  thickly  sliced  for  this.  A de- 
cided imju'ovement  is  effected  at  little 
cost  by  flavouring  the  boiling  water 
with  herbs  or  vinegar,  or  an  onion  or 
two  can  be  ]jut  in,  or  the  sauce  may 
receive  the  addition  of  a little  chopped 
onion.  {See  Sauces  ) 

Cucumbers,  Stuffed,  and 
Stewed.  — Required  : cucumbers, 

forcemeat,  stock,  toast,  and  thicken- 
ing. Cost,  about  8d.  each,  inclusive, 
when  cheap. 

Cut  them  through  lengthwise,  re- 
.move  the  seeds,  and  fill  with  any 
plain  sort  of  stuffing  free  from  suet; 
tie  the  two  halves  together,  and  cook 
in  plain  vegetable  .stock,  or  the  liquor 
from  boiled  meat  just  to  cover.  AVhen 
done,  add  a small  quantity'  of  flour  and 
butter  for  sauce  ; pour  over,  and  serve 
on  toast.  Time,  about  an  hour. 

A little  tomato  pulp  in  the  gravy 
will  make  the  dish  more  digestible,  as 
well  as  more  appetising. 

Curried  Vegetables.  — {See 

Index  ) 

Dandelion. — The  first  mention  of 
a dish  of  cooked  dandelion  will  most 
likely'  create  aversion ; but  it  can  be 
honestly'  recommended.  It  is  inexpen- 
sive and  easily  obtained ; for  fresh 
growths  after  showery'  weather  may 
be  had  throughout  summer  and  winter. 
Gather  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh 
dandelion  and  sorrel  leaves.  Put  the 
dandelion  by  itself  into  a stewpan, 
cover  it  with  a small  quantity'  of 
boiling  water,  and  stew  until  nearly 
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tender ; add  the  sorrel,  and  simmer 
uatil  the  water  has  evaporated,  and 
the  whole  is  soft.  Add  a little  butter, 
and  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  like 
spinaeh.  The  dish  may  be  garnished 
in  a variety  of  ways,  either  with  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  sippets  of  fried  bread,  or 
slices  of  boiled  carrot  cut  into  shapes. 
It  is  usually  served  with  white  meats, 
as  veal,  sweetbreads,  &c.;  but  it  is 
excellent  as  a garnish  for  poached 
eggs.  Some  persons  cook  this  vege- 
table without  sorrel,  but  to  our  taste 
it  is  too  bitter,  and  wants  toning  down. 
It  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more 
often  found  on  the  tables  of.  the  rich 
than  of  the  poor,  not  from  its  cost, 
but  from  its  peculiar  taste  and  flavour. 

Other  ways  of  preparing  this  homely 
plant  for  table  will  suggest  themselves 
on  reference  to  Spinach.  Dandelion 
leaves,  young  and  blanched,  are  not 
unlike  endive ; and  are  an  excellent 
addition  to  salads.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Dandelion  Roots. — These  are 
said  to  be  at  their  best  from  July  to 
October ; they  are  considered  very 
good  eating  if  carefully  prepared. 
They  want  washing  and  scraping,  and 
should  be  very  gently  boiled,  like 
greens  generally,  until  tender.  They 
may  then  be  finished  off  in  various 
ways.  {See  recipes  under  Cabbage, 
Spinach,  &e.) 

Endive. — This  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated, and  is  used  as  a vegetable  and 
for  salads.  For  the  latter,  the  curled 
variety  is  preferred ; but  the  dwarf 
white  endive  is  more  delicate  when 
boiled  for  table.  The  cost  is  variable  ; 
from  2d.  to  4d.  per  head  is  the  average. 
Endive  may  be  obtained  very  early  in 
the  year. 

Endive,  Boiled. — For  a good- 
sized  dish,  take  half  a dozen  heads  ; 
wash  them  well ; the  outer  leaves 
should  be  stripped  off,  and  the  stalks 
cut  to  separate  the  rest  of  the  leaves, 
and  facilitate  the  washing.  Lots  of 
grit  will  be  found  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  scrupulous  care  is  required.  Put 
the  endive  into  a large  saucepan,  half 


full  of  boiling  water,  slightly  salted, 
and  boil  for  twenty  minutes,  or  rather 
more.  Then  drain  in  a colander,  press 
and  chop  it,  and  put  it  in  a clean 
saucepan  with  a teaspoonful  of  white 
sugar,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  half  an 
ounce  each  of  flour  and  butter,  and  a 
gill  of  plain  white  stock.  Stew  for 
a few  minutes,  then  serve.  The  sugar 
can  be  omitted  if  preferred.  Stir  all 
the  time  to  prevent  burning.  If  the 
bitterness  is  objected  to,  it  may  bo 
reduced  by  boiling  the  endive  in  two 
waters.  Or,  after  boiling  as  above, 
it  can  be  put  in  cold  water  for  a few 
minutes,  then  squeezed,  and  finished 
ofi:  as  directed,  or  in  any  of  the  ways 
given  under  Spinach. 

Fennel. — This  plant  is  often  found 
wild,  but  it  is  cultivated  also,  and  is 
in  that  form  very  superior  ; it  may  be 
used  as  a garnish,  its  leaves  being  very 
graceful ; it  is  also  used  for  sauce  in 
the  same  way  as  parsley.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Garlic. — This  bulb  is  related  to 
the  onion,  but  is  very  much  stronger; 
each  bulb  is  divided  into  cloves. 
When  carefully  used,  garlic  is  valu- 
able, and  will  give  a “ twang  ’’  to 
many  dishes,  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
imparted.  It  is  natural  that  a wide- 
spread prejudice  exists  against  garlic, 
seeing  that  it  is  so  often  used  in  the 
same  way  as  onions ; whereas,  a rub 
over  the  bottom  of  the  salad  bowl,  or 
dish,  with  a morsel  of  it  is  generally 
enough  ; or  a crust  of  bread  may  be 
rubbed  with  it,  and  tossed  for  a second 
in  any  liquid,  as  sauce  or  gravy. 
Garlic  can  be  bought  both  in  the  fresh 
and  dried  condition.  It  enters  into 
store  sauces,  chutneys,  &c.  People 
who  have  had  experience  of  foreign 
cookery  will  best  appreciate  garlic. 

Garlic  Paste.  — This  is  also 
called  “ Ayoli.”  Chop  up  two  or  three 
cloves  of  garlic,  with  from  six  to  nine 
sweet  almonds,  and  add  the  yolk  of  an 
egg;  soak  some  bread  crusts  in  water, 
squeeze  them  dry,  then  add  them  to 
the  above,  with  enough  olive  oil  to 
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make  a smooth  paste.  This  is  eaten 
in  France,  and  there  are  many  ways 
of  adapting  it  to  English  palates.  (Nre 
Savoiiue.s.) 

Garlic  Puree. — Skin  the  cloves 
of  garlic,  and  cook  them  in  a saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  changing  it  every  five 
minutes,  until  the  garlic  is  soft;  a 
good  j)inch  of  salt  should  ho  put  in  the 
last  water.  I’onnd  it,  and  add  gravy 
or  brown  sauce  to  make  a tb.ick  puree. 
If  for  roast  mutton,  u.so  tin*  plain  gravy 
of  the  joint.  For  braised  meats  use 
the  gravy  from  the  pan,  or  some 
good,  strong  stock.  After  mi.ving, 
stew  the  garlic  and  gravy  together 
for  a short  time,  and  serve  very  hot. 
This  is  very  mild,  but  can  be  made 
still  milder  by  using  a very  little 
garlic  and  a proportion  of  onion.  This 
is  also  useful  in  concocting  savoury 
dishes. 

Good  King  Henry. -This  is  a 
plant  that  is  plentiful  about  farm  j’ards 
as  a rule  ; it  is  best  in  .Tunc  and  July. 
The  leaves  are  cooked  like  spinach  ; 
and  the  stalks  may  be  boiled  and  served 
like  asparagus.  When  cold,  they  can 
be  used  in  salads.  English  mercury 
is  another  name  for  this  wholesome 
plant. 

Greens. — {See  Cakhaoe.) 

Herbs,  Bnncb  or  Bouquet  of. 

— Two  sprigs  of  parsley,  one  sprig 
each  of  thyme  and  marjoram,  an  inch 
strij)  of  lemon  j)eel,  a small  green 
onion,  or  leek,  or  shalot,  a clove,  and 
a bay  leaf,  should  be  used  for  a very 
savoury  dish.  The  neatest  way  to 
form  the  bunch  is  to  lay  the  lemon 
peel  and  clove  in  the  centre  of  the 
herbs  ; fold  the  latter  over  to  make  a 
compact  little  bundle,  and  tie  it  with 
cotton ; any  loose  sprigs  which  might 
become  detached  should  be  snipped  off 
with  scissors.  This  is  only  necessary 
when  the  herbs  are  put  in  any  prepa- 
ration for  a few  minutes ; when  stewed 
in  the  sauce  or  gravy  which  will  have 
to  be  strained  or  tammied  afterwards, 
a few  loose  pieces  arc  no  object ; but 
many  a useless  straining  may  be 


avoided — when  a slight  flavour  of 
herbs  onlj-  is  required — by  taking  the 
trouble  to  tie  the  bunch. 

For  everyday  use.s,  a bunch  of  herbs 
is  generally  understood  to  moan  a sprig 
of  parsley,  a bay  leaf,  and  a morsel 
of  lemon  th3’rne  or  common  thyme. 
Wlicn  the  leaves  of  herbs  have  been 
used  for  forcemeats,  the  stalks  can  be 
tied  up,  and  used  for  flavouring 
various  liquids. 

Herbs,  Dried  and  Powdered. 

— (lather  the  herbs  on  a drj’  da}',  in  ^ 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  just  before 
they  flower ; cleanse  them  quickly, 
remove  decayed  leaves,  and  dry  them 
by  si)reading  out  on  sheets  of  paper, 
or  lay  them  on  a sieve;  they  may  be 
dried  near  a fire,  say  the  plate-rack  of 
the  range,  or  in  a cool  oven,  or  in  the 
sun  ; but  the  quicker  the  process  the 
belter  the  flavour.  Pick  carefully  from 
the  stalks,  and  rub  through  a fine 
sieve,  then  store  in  bottles.  For  the 
blending  of  herbs,  alone,  or  with 
spices,  see  the  chapter  on  Seasonings. 

It  is  common  to  see  bunches  of  dried 
herbs  hanging  by  the  kitchen  fire ; 
this  is  a dirty  plan ; the  herbs  become 
covered  with  dust,  besides  losing 
flavour ; apart  from  this,  it  is  better  to 
use  a spare  hour  to  dry  and  powder 
them  (tying  up  the  stalks  for  use  in 
soups,  &c. ),  and  have  them  ready  for 
use.  Those  who  have  no  gardens  will 
find  it  as  cheap  to  bu}'  the  herbs  in 
bottles  as  to  prepare  them  at  home. 

A good-sized  bottle  can  be  had  for  a 
few  pence.  The  paper  packets  are  no 
nse  at  all,  being  often  entirely  flavour- 
less. 

Hors6-radisb.  —This  is  common  | 
in  our  gardens  ; it  is  a very  pungent  | 
plant,  and  a favourite  adjunct,  either 
raw  and  scraped,  or  made  into  sauce, 
with  roast  beef.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
wholesome.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  4d.  per  B 
root.  1 

This  forms  an  ingredient  of  many  1 
store  sauces,  and  is  a most  useful  R 
article  for  flavouring  purposes.  When  1/ 
required  for  garnish  for  cold  meat,  4- 
wash  and  scrub  very  thoroughly ; let  l|{ 
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it  lie  for  a time  in  cold  water,  then 
scrape  very  finely  with  a knife ; or,  by 
some,  a piece  of  glass  is  preferred. 
When  served  with  hot  meat,  pile  it 
lightly  in  a glass  dish.  {See  Sauces, 
Seasonings,  Salads,  &c.) 

Horse-radish  Powder.— This 
is  made  by  slicing  and  drying  the 
cleansed  root  very  gradually;  if  ex- 
posed to  a fierce  heat  the  flavour  will 
be  lost ; when  quite  dry,  reduce  it  to 
powder;  it  should  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar  and  sieved  ; the  coarse  parts 
can  be  kept  back  and  used  separately. 
Keep  the  fine  part  in  well-corked 
bottles.' 

Hot  Slaw  (American). — Required: 
half  a cabbage,  butter,  seasoning,  and 
vinegar,  as  below.  Cost,  about  3d.  to 
4d. 

Cut  up  half  the  heart  of  a good- 
sized,  firm,  white  cabbage ; it  cannot 
bo  shaved  too  finely.  Put  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  a lump  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  a good  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  half  as  much  pepper  (more  if 
a good  seasoning  is  liked) ; add  vinegar 
and  water  just  to  cover;  two-thirds  of 
the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter. 
Cover,  and  cook  until  tender,  stirring 
often,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
A dish  made  with  lettuce  instead  of 
cabbage  is  known  as  “mock  slaw,”  and 
will  be  found  more  delicate  in  flavour 
than  the  above. 

Laver. — La\er  is  a plant  which 
grows  upon  rocks  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  valued  on  account  of  its  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  It  is  generally 
boiled  down  to  a jelly  as  soon  as  it  is 
found,  then  potted,  and  sent  to  distant 
places  for  use.  To  dress  it,  put  a 
pound  into  a bright  stewpan  with 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  squeeze 
over  it  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  a Seville 
orange,  and  stir  it  with  a silver  fork 
until  quite  hot.  Serve  it  as  hot  as 
possible,  either  over  a lamp  or  a hot- 
water  dish.  Instead  of  the  butter  a 
little  gravy  may  be  put  into  the  pan, 
but  lemon  juice  should  never  be 
omitted. 


To  prepare  fresh  laver,  which  is  in 
season  from  October  to  March,  soak  it 
in  two  or  three  lots  of  fresh  water,  an 
hour  in  each,  to  free  it  from  the  salt ; 
then  boil  it  in  hot  water  until  soft  and 
mucilaginous  ; it  may  then  be  finished 
off  in  any  of  the  waj’s  directed  for 
spinach  ; lemon  juice  always  improves 
it.  Serve  very  hot.  It  is  especially 
good  with  roast  mutton.  The  taste 
for  la  ver  is  an  acquired  one ; generally 
speaking,  it  is  liked  or  disliked  ex- 
tremely. Cost,  very  uncertain.  The 
purple  is  considered  superior  to  the 
green  laver. 

Leek. — This  is  highly  valued  for 
culinary  purposes.  Its  flavour  is  mild 
and  delicate.  In  Wales  the  leek  is  a 
great  favourite.  The  chief  use  of 
leeks  is  in  broth  or  soup,  but  they  are 
excellent  as  a vegetable.  Cost,  about 
2d.  to  4d.  per  bunch. 

Leeks,  Boiled.  — When  very 
young  trim  off  the  root,  the  outer 
leaves,  and  the  green  ends,  and  cut 
the  stalks  into  six-inch  lengths.  Tie 
them  in  bundles,  after  washing  them, 
put  them  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  salt  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vinegar,  and  let  them  boil 
until  quite  tender.  Drain  them,  and 
serve  like  asparagus,  on  hot  toast, 
pouring  white  sauce  or  melted  butter 
over  them.  Time,  from  half  an  hour 
to  three-quarters.  Other  sauces  may 
be  used  with  them.  Older  leeks  will 
take  nearly  or  quite  an  hour  and 
a half.  They  should  bo  carefully 
trimmed  down  to  where  the  green 
part  meets  the  white,  unless,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  green  is  lilied,  then 
more  may  be  left  on.  The  root  must 
always  be  cut  off.  Drain  them  always 
upside  down ; the  tube-like  green 
parts  will  hold  the  water  unless  this 
is  done.  The  water  from  leeks  is  rank, 
not  suitable  for  soups. 

Leeks,  Stewed.  — After  par- 
boiling, the  leeks  can  be  stewed  in 
stock,  and  made  into  a brown  or  white 
dish  as  preferred.  Recipes  given  under 
Onions  may  be  followed.  A vei-y  nice 
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dish  is  a wliite  stow  of  looks,  with 
soino  poached  eggs  and  Loiled  rice ; 
toast  should  he  served  with  it. 

Iiettuce. — Of  all  the  gicen  plants, 
perhaps  not  one  is  more  universally 
apiireciated  than  the  lettuce.  There 
are  many  varieties,  but  they  may  be 
classed  as  the  cabbage  and  the  cos. 
The  former  has  a low  head,  spreading 
out  near  the  ground,  and  the  leaves 
are  rounder  than  those  of  the  cos, 
which  are  long,  and  beautifully  crisp 
and  sweet  at  the  part  known  as  the 
heart.  In  both  sorts,  the  heart  forms 
when  the  lettuce  has  reached  per- 
fection, and  being  excluded  from  light 
and  air,  it  is  much  paler  than  the  out- 
sides. Lettuces  consist  very  largely 
of  water,  and  are  therefore  refreshing 
and  cooling ; but  for  this  reason  thej' 
often  produce  a good  deal  of  di.scomfort 
when  eaten  at  tea ; as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  watery  plants  generally  should  not 
bo  eaten  at  a meal  when  liquid  of 
any  sort  is  consumed  in  more  than 
very  small  ([uantities.  A good  deal  of 
mineral  matter  exists  in  raw  lettuces, 
which  is  lost  when  they  are  boiled. 
AVhen  lettuces  become  bitter,  the  stem 
is  to  bo  removed.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  6d. 
(^ach,  according  to  the  size  and  the 
season. 

Lettuce,  Boiled.  -Lettuces  can 
be  treated  as  young  cabbages,  and 
served  in  just  the  same  way.  They 
take  from  twenty  minutes  upwards, 
according  to  size.  For  superior  dishes, 
the  hearts  only  are  cooked,  and  are 
considered  very  delicate.  They  may 
be  laid  on  toast,  asparagus  fashion, 
after  being  split  lengthwise. 

Lettuce,  Braised  Plainly.— 

Take  two  large  lettuces,  reserve  the 
hearts  for  salads,  and  divide  the  rest 
into  leaves.  Pack  them  closely  in  a 
saucepan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter  at 
the  bottom,  and  another  ounce  on  the 
top  ; pour  half  a gill  of  ■water  over,  add 
a pinch  each  of  sugar  and  salt,  and  cook 
until  done,  from  fort}'  minutes  uji- 
wards.  Then  press  the  lettuces, 
letting  the  liquid  run  into  the  pan ; 


chop  them  up,  add  a little  flour  to  the 
li(piid  in  the  pan,  stir,  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon 
juice,  lleturn  the  lettuces,  and  mix 
the  whole  together  until  dry,  then 
j)i-ess  into  the  dish  for  serving.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

Marigold  (or  Pot  Marigold).— 
This  is  a garden  plant  with  many 
good  properties ; and  although  less  used 
in  culinary  than  medicinal  prepar- 
ations, it  is  still  employed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  in  soups  and 
broth,  especially  mutton  broth,  to 
which  it  gives  a good  colour  and 
flavour.  When  in  full  flower,  a store 
should  be  gathered,  and  spread  out  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  then  put  by  for  use. 
jSIarigold  is  said  to  promote  pcrsjjira- 
tion,  and  is  made  into  tea  for  invalids. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  cooked 
spinach-fashion,  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  and  said  to  be  very 
good  eating ; young  ones  are  the 
nicer ; but  old  leaves  are  used,  when 
freed  from  their  stalks  and  shredded. 

Marjoram. — This  plant  has  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  is  used  in  soups, 
forcemeats,  and  other  dishes ; there 
arc  several  sorts  ; that  which  is  of  \ise 
in  the  kitchen  is  sweet  or  knotted 
marjoram.  The  cultivated  garden 
plant  is  superior  to  the  wild.  Mar- 
joram is  thought  by  many  to  be  one 
of  the  nicest  herbs  for  seasoning 
sausages,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
sage. 

Mint. — With  the  culture  and  uses 
of  mint  most  people  are  familiar ; its 
pleasant  aromatic  flavour  makes  it 
generally  agreeable,  but  it  has  more 
than  this  to  recommend  it,  being 
valuable  as  a stomachic  and  anti- 
spasmodic  ; hence  its  value  with  dried 
peas  S0U15,  and  other  dishes  of  a similar 
kind.  Mint  forms  an  ingredient  in 
many  di'inks ; and  is  useful  in  salads. 
A stock  of  fresh  mint  should  be  dried 
and  powdered  for  use  in  the  winter, 
the  herb  being  so  plentiful  that  it 
costs  next  to  nothing.  Spearmint  is 
the  kind  employed  in  cookery,  and  is 
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distinct  from  peppermint  and  hairy- 
mint. 

Morel. — This  has  been  described 
as  a mushroom  abounding  in  little 
holes ; it  differs  much  in  its  appearance 
from  the  common  mushroom.  It  is  far 
commoner  in  the  south  and  middle  of 
Europe  than  here.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
difficult  to  digest  than  other  fungi,  but 
its  main  uses  are  to  flavour  gravies 
and  sauces ; it  also  makes  very  good 
ketchup.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the 
ways  given  for  Mushkooms,  but  it  has 
a more  delicate  flavour,  and  must 
not  bo  overpowered  with  seasoning. 
IMorels  may  be  obtained  of  Italian 
warehousemen ; they  are  sold  both 
in  the  fresh  and  dried  state.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Mushroom.  — “ When  eaten,” 
says  Dr.  Lankester,  “ this  ” (referring 
to  the  common  mushroom)  “ should  be 
fresh  gathered,  as,  after  keeping,  it 
acquires  properties  that  render  it 
liable  to  disagree ; ” and  in  its  very 
best  and  freshest  condition,  the  mush- 
room sometimes  gives  rise  to  consider- 
able suffering,  and  many  persons  have 
to  avoid  it  altogether.  Those  who- 
can  digest  mushrooms  regard  them  as 
a great  delicacy  ; they  may  be  cooked 
in  various  ways,  and  give  zest  to  hosts 
of  dishes.  Unfortunately,  poisonous 
fungi  are  often  mistaken  for  the 
mushroom,  and  this  has  caused  both 
illness  and  death.  On  the  Continent 
persons  are  specially  appointed  to 
examine  all  fungi  sent  to  market — 
a very  wise  precaution.  Various  tests 
arc  given  for  the  guidance  of  the 
novice ; but  as  many  of  them  can  only 
be  applied  during  the,  cooking  (such  as 
stirring  with  a silver  spoon  to  see  if  it 
blackens),  they  are  of  little  practical 
value  to  the  jiurchaser ; though  we 
think  it  seldom  that  any  but  the  real 
thing  is  to  be  bought  in  our  shops 
and  markets.  One  test  is  applicable, 
by  way  of  judging  mushrooms  from 
toadstools ; the  latter  have  a putrid 
sort  of  smeU ; whereas  the  former 
have  a pleasant  odour ; and  when 
small  will  be  pink  on  the  under 


side,  or  rather  pinkish  brown,  while 
the  stalk  and  head  will  be  white. 
As  they  grow,  and  the  “buttons” 
expand  into  “ cup  ’’  or  “ flap  ” mush- 
rooms, the  pink  side  gets  darker,  quite 
brown,  in  fact ; but  the  dense  black 
colour  of  some  mushrooms,  exposed  for 
sale  in  back  streets  in  this  country,  is 
the  result  of  putrefaction  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  such  should  not  be  eaten.  Cost, 
from  6d.  to  Is.  per  pound  when  in  full 
season ; they  are  expensive  earl}'  in 
the  year.  In  addition  to  the  recipes 
in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  others 
are  given  in  Pastky,  Savouiues,  &c.  ; 
see  Index.  Never  be  content  with 
wiping,  but  always  wash  mushrooms  ; 
buttons  should  be  rinsed  in  lemon  J uico 
and  water. 

Mushrooms,  Baked.— For  this 
mode  of  cooking  the  flaps  are  best. 
It  is  a good  way,  because  the  whole  of 
the  juice  is  preserved.  Wash  and  peel 
the  mushrooms.  Put  them,  without 
the  stems,  into  a baking-dish,  season 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a very  little 
pounded  mace,  if  liked.  Small  bits 
of  butter  laid  over  the  top  will,  with 
the  juice  that  flows  from  them,  be  the 
only  sauce  required.  They  should  be 
served  on  a hot  dish,  with  a small 
piece  of  butter  on  each,  and  a few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  squeezed  over. 
Time,  twenty  minutes ; longer  if 
large. 

Mushrooms,  Fried.  — Small 
mushrooms  are  best  for  frying,  but 
large  ones  are  often  cooked  thus.  Peel 
and  wash  them,  and  dry  them  well. 
Cook  them  in  a frying-pian  with  a 
little  butter,  ttirning  them  about  well ; 
when  done,  serve  with  the  liquor  from 
the  pan  poured  over,  first  seasoning  it 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little 
lemon  juice  ; or  the  liquor  may  be 
poured  over  a slice  of  fried  or  toasted 
bread,  and  the  mushrooms  piled  on  the 
top.  Mushrooms  are  often  fried  in 
bacon  fat,  after  the  bacon  is  - taken 
from  the  pan. 

Mushrooms,  Grilled.  — Peel 
and  prepare  them  a short  time  before- 
hand ; let  them  bo  even  in  size,  then 
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60  ik  thorn  in  a little  oil  or  liquid 
butter  for  half  an  hour ; grease  the 
gridiron  with  the  superfluous  oil,  and 
lay  them  on,  brushing  them  with  oil 
now  and  then,  and  taking  care  they  do 
not  stick  to  the  bars.  IScrve  hot,  with 
a sprinkling  of  salt  and  black  pepper  ; 
some  like  cayenne.  Broiled  mush- 
rooms are  the  same  thing,  except  that 
they  are  cooked  in  front  of  the  lire  in 
a Dutch  oven,  or  shallow  tin.  About 
twenty  minutes  should  bo  allowed  for 
medium-sized  ones;  if  underdone 
they  are  tough  ; and  when  too  much 
cooked  they  shrink  considerably.  In 
turning,  do  not  stick  a fork  in  ; use  a 
wooden  spoon  or  palette  knife. 

For  a cheaper  way  of  grilling,  grease 
the  bars  of  the  gridiron  with  dripping,  I 
and  just  dip  the  mushrooms  into  a 
little  warm  fat,  then  drain  and  season ; 
cook  as  above  directed. 

Mushrooms,  Powdered.— Get 

largo  mushrooms,  but  remove  the 
brown  end  and  the  outside  skin,  and 
sec  that  they  are  (piito  free  from  grit 
and  dirt.  I’ut  two  pounds  or  more 
into  a stewpan  with  a largo  onion,  si.x 
cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  white 
popper,  and  salt.  Place  them  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  heat  gradually,  and 
draw  their  juice,  then  shake  the  pan 
over  a clear  fire  until  the  moisture  has 
dried  up ; this  must  be  done  briskly, 
or  the  mushrooms  will  get  burnt  and 
useless.  Dry  them  in  a cool  oven  ; 
they  will  require  to  be  put  in  several 
times,  until  they  can  be  reduced  to  fine 
powder ; they  may  be  pounded,  then 
passed  through  a hair  sieve.  I’owdered 
mushrooms  may  be  bought  in  bottles 
at  about  ninepence,  or  less ; and  as  a 
small  quantity  goes  a long  way,  it  is 
as  economical  to  buy  as  to  prepare 
them  at  home,  unless  they  can  be  had 
for  the  gathering.  It  is  necessary  to 
store  the  powder  in  small  bottles,  with 
good  corks,  and  to  wax  them  well  over. 

Mushrooms,  Puree  of.  — See 

the  recipes  for  Mushroom  Sauce  ; 
prepare  the  puree  in  the  same  wa}q 
but  make  it  thicker,  using  more  mush- 
rooms, and  less  stock.  Flavour  it 


delicately.  [See  also  Dressed  Vege- 
tables.) 

Mushrooms,  Stewed. — 

Various  ways  of  stewing  mushrooms 
might  be  given  ; an  American  fashion 
is  to  put  them  in  a jar  in  the  oven, 
moistening  with  pale  stock,  and  sea- 
soning with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
sometimes  lemon  juice,  and  mace,  or 
nutmeg.  AVhen  half  done  a little 
milk  is  added,  and  a thickening  of 
flour  and  butter.  As  soon  as  done, 
they  arc  served  plainly,  or  on  toast. 

Another  way. — If  flap  mushrooms 
are  used,  the  stock  may  be  dark,  but 
it  should  not  be  highly  flavoured  with 
other  vegetables ; if  large,  break  the 
mushrooms  up,  and  after  cooking  thorn 
gently,  with  seasoning  to  taste,  add 
roux  to  make  the  gravy  as  thick  as 
cream,  and  serve  as  above  directed. 

A morsel  of  onion  is  sometimes 
added,  or  a little  bunch  of  herbs,  but 
the  mushroom  flavour  must  not  bo 
destro3'ed.  Drowned  flour  does  instead 
of  roux  for  plain  stews. 

Mushrooms,  Stewed  in  But- 
ter.— Take  a pint  and  a half  of 
button  mushrooms  ; cleanse  them,  and 
put  them  in  an  enamelled  stewpan 
with  three  ounces  of  butter,  first 
melted  and  allow’od  to  brown  a little. 

Stir  them  gentljq  and  shake  over  a 
moderate  fire  for  the  butter  to  cling 
well  to  the  mushrooms.  Then  add  a ' 
vciy  little  powdered  mace  or  nutmeg, 
and  some  salt,  white  j)epper,  and  I; 

caj'enne.  Cover,  and  cook  until  done,  ! 

when  they  will  be  found  excellent  as  a i 
breakfast  or  luncheon  dish.  They  j' 
ma)’^  be  served  on  toast,  or  with  a 
garnish  of  croutons.  They  may  be  I 
eaten  cold,  and  the  butter  from  them  ; 
will  be  useful  for  forcemeats. 

Thus  prepared,  they  ma5’  be  kept  i '• 
some  time  if  put  in  small  pots,  and  | 
covered  with  clarified  butter.  They  ^ 
can  be  used  up  as  required.  When 
plentiful,  they  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  preserving  thus. 

Mushrooms,  Tinned.  — We 

have  seen  it  stated  that  tinned  mush- 
rooms answer  every  purpose  of  fresh 
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ones.  With  this  we  do  not  agree  ; as 
they  cannot  he  grilled,  fried,  &c.,  so 
as  to  resemble  either  in  form,  flavour, 
or  aroma,  the  fresh  article.  But  they 
are,  for  all  that,  very  useful,  as  the 
mushrooms  themselves  are  quickly  re- 
heated, and  may  he  served  in  white 
I sauce,  or  used  for  garnishing  purposes, 
I or  they  can  he  chopped  up  and  sieved, 
and  used  for  forcemeats,  &c.  ; and  for 
the  latter  purpose  they  are  particularly 
I useful  when  fresh  mushrooms  are 
j scarce  and  dear.  The  liquor,  too,  is 
excellent  for  adding  to  the  gravy  of  a 
B;  piece  of  braised  meat,  and  for  sauces 
P and  gravies  generally.  Like  all  goods 
1 of  the  class,  they  must  not  bo  left  in 
I the  tin  after  it  is  opened  ; then,  so  far 
; as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there 
: is  little,  if  any,  danger  attending  their 

I use  ; and  purchasers  may  rest  assured 
that  they  are  getting  mushrooms,  and 
' not  toadstools  ; because  in  the  districts 
where  they  are  tinned  for  export,  only 
properly  grown  mushrooms  are  used  in 
the  trade.  Cost,  from  6d.  or  8d.  per 
tin  upwards.  Mushrooms  may  also  be 
bought  in  bottles ; these  are  to  he 
preferred  to  the  tinned  ones. 

I Mustard  and  Cress.  — Since 
I these  are  generally  eaten  together, 
they  may  be  described  together,  al- 
though almost  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  tiny  green  leaves  of  this 
popular  salad.  The  seeds  may  be  sown 
upon  any  moist  surface,  and  in  addition 
I to  the  uses  of  these  plants  for  salads, 
they  are  so  wholesome,  that  their 
amalgamation  with  parsley  and  other 
I herbs,  commonly  added  to  broth  and 
soup,  is  much  to  be  recommended.  If 
! thrown  into  either  a minute  before 
I serving,  they  impart  an  agreeable 

flavour  ; or  a small  quantity  might  he 
added  to  purees  of  various  sorts,  to 
give  pungency.  Their  value  as  gar- 
nish is  well  known  ; they  give  a cool, 
appetising  appearance  to  cold  meats. 

I Nasturtium. — Indian  Cress  is 
another  name  for  this  elegant  plant. 
The  flowers  are  used  as  garnish  for 
salads  and  other  dishes;  the  young 
loaves  are  also  employed  in  salads. 


The  seeds  are  pickled,  and  may  be  used 
as  substitutes  for  capers.  {See  recipes 
under  Salads,  Seasonings,  Pickles, 
and  Sandwiches.)  Cost,  uncertain, 
being  seldom  sold  in  the  manner  of 
ordinary  salad  plants  and  herbs. 

Nettles. — The  common  nettle  is 
one  of  a tribe  of  plants  that  includes 
the  hop,  fig,  and  others  used  as  food. 
In  many  country  places  nettles  are 
eaten  freely  in  the  spring,  as  they  are 
valued  as  a blood  purifier  ; they  are  so 
wholesome  as  to  he  almost  medicinal 
in  their  properties ; and  deserve  to  be 
much  better  known  and  more  gener- 
ally consumed.  The  young,  light, 
green  leaves  only  are  the  parts  to  be 
eaten ; if  old,  coarse  leaves  are  cooked, 
the  dish  will  be  voted  not  worth  the 
trouble.  To  prepare  them,  cut  the 
leaves  off  with  scissors,  or  put  gloves 
on  and  pick  them  off ; wash  them  as 
carefully  as  spinach,  and  boil  in  plenty 
of  water,  salted  as  usual.  Some  advise 
two  waters,  with  a pinch  of  soda  in  the 
second ; but  this  is  only  necessary 
when  past  their  prime.  They  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes  to  cook, 
and  may  be  served  plainly,  or  receive 
any  of  the  additions  given  for  Spinach. 
In  taking  them  from  the  rinsing  water 
ready  for  the  boiling  pot,  by  using  a 
spoon  or  vegetable  slice,  there  is  no 
fear  of  stinging ; and  while  washing 
them,  a wooden  spoon  or  stick  should 
be  used  to  stir  them.  Cost,  uncertain, 
being  seldom  sold. 

Those  who  may  make  trial  of 
nettles  plainly  cooked,  and  find  them 
palatable,  are  advised  to  try  them  in 
the  form  of  purees  of  the  better  class, 
as  they  quite  merit  the  slightly  in- 
creased cost. 

Oils  and  Pats,  Vegetable.— 

By  the  term  fats,  we  include  all  those 
that  are  semi-solid  and  such  as  are  of 
firm,  butter-like  consistence.  The  en- 
tire group  is  now  very  largely  employed 
for  culinary  purposes,  especially  by  the 
class  of  vegetarians  who  refrain  from 
the  use  of  butter  on  principle.  As  a sub- 
stitute for  the  latter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  a better  substitute  than  cocoa-nut 
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butter,  and  it  costs  bvit  about  7d.  per 
pound.  A preparation  sold  as  “ vege- 
table butter,”  and  which  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  fats,  is  also  satisfactory  ; 
there  are  two  forms  of  this — a solid 
and  a liquid ; or,  as  wo  ought  to  say, 
a soini-solid,  to  bo  strictly  correct, 
the  thinner  kind  being  like  thick  oil 
in  appearance.  The  first  is  used  for 
pastry  and  cakes;  the  second  for  frying, 
and  for  dressings  for  vegetables  and 
salads. 

Of  the  oils  that  may  be  regarded  as 
substitutes  for  olive  oil,  those  of  the 
walnut,  poppy,  palm,  and  cotton  seed 
m.iy  be  mentioned.  Walnut  oil  is 
largely  consumed  in  France,  and  many 
consider  that  the  finest  sorts  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  inferior  olive  oil. 
Cotton  seed  is  wholesome ; but  it  has 
a drawback  in  smelling  strongly  when 
heated.  An  oil  sold  as  “ vegetable 
oil  ” is  a compound  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts of  guaranteed  purit}’ ; the  oils 
we  have  named,  with  others,  enter  into 
it.  The  average  cost  of  a good  oil  of 
this  sort  may  be  calculated  at  from 
4s.  6d.  to  Gs.  Gd.  per  gallon,  or  loss  if 
suvcr.il  gallons  are  bought  at  once. 
The  very  best  should  be  bought  for 
cak-os  and  pastry  and  for  the  frying  of 
delicate  sweets  ; also  for  salads.  The 
cheaper  kinds  will  answer  for  some 
purposes  ; but  the  difference  in  cost  is 
but  trifling,  and  better  results  will 
follow  the  use  of  the  best  brands.  In 
all  our  recipes  for  strictly  vegetarian 
dishes,  when  no  special  mention  is 
made  of  any  oil  or  fat,  either  of  the 
articles  now  under  discussion  may  be 
used.  These  products  can  be  had  from 
dealers  in  vegetarian  S2iccialities  in 
London  and  most  large  towns.  It  is 
impoitant  that  the  goods  bo  fresh,  and 
fui’  this  reason  a firm  that  does  a large 
trade  and  whose  stock  is  being  con- 
stantly renewed  should  be  applied  to 
for  them. 

For  olive  oil,  see  the  chapter  on 

S.CL.IDS. 

Okra  (or  Gumbo).— This  is  a 
favourite  in  the  Ea.st  and  West  Indies; 
it  enters  largely  into  the  composition 


of  many  dishes  of  the  class  known  as 
“ pepi)or  pot.”  It  is  now  to  be  had  in 
this  country  in  tins.  Okra  is  the  fruit 
of  a plant ; it  is  greenish  in  colour,  and 
contains  seeds  not  unlike  pearl  barley 
in  appearance ; it  is  cut  up  into  pieces 
before  canning.  By  some  it  is  disliked  ' 
on  account  of  its  viscidity  and  peculiar 
flavour ; others  regard  it  as  a great 
delicacy.  To  serve  this  as  a vege- 
table, turn  the  contents  of  a tin  into  a 
lined  saucepan  ; add  a little  seasoning, 
and  boil.  Those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  okra,  will  like  it  better  if  a little 
thickened  stock  or  gravy  be  added ; 
but  when  the  palate  has  become 
“seasoned,”  such  additions  arc  gerrer- 
ally  voted  a mistake.  A slight  flavour 
of  tomatoes  is  considered  a great  im- 
])rovement  by  some  persons  ; the  pulp 
of  the  fresh  fruit,  or  some  conserve  or 
catsup,  may  be  used  according  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  tiir. 

Okra  and  Tomatoes.— A mi.y 
turc  of  these  fruits  is  to  be  had  in 
tins ; they  only  need  heating  as  directed 
for  okra.  Cost,  about  9d.  to  Is.  3d., 
according  to  size,  from  a pint  to  nearly  , 
a quart ; the  smaller  tins  are  the  more  j 
readily  obtainable. 

Olives.— These  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  this  country  in  the  preserved 
state ; they  are  sent  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Italian  olives 
are  much  esteemed  for  dessert,  or 
handing  between  the  courses  as  a whet 
to  the  appetite,  and  to  clear  the  palate. 
French  olives  are  small,  and  a dark 
green.  Spanish  are  larger,  and 
yellowish  green  in  colour.  Olives  are 
largely  used  for  garnishing,  and  for  ) 
all  sorts  of  savoury  dishes,  salads,  &c. ; ; 
they  are  also  added  to  various  meats,  as  f 
described  in  some  of  our  recipes  ; and  ^ 
to  sauce.  {See  Olive  Sauce,  in  Hot  » 
Sauces.)  If  too  .salt  for  any  purpose,  ^ 
they  may  be  soaked  in  cold  water  ; or,  i 
for  gravies,  Ac.,  they  can  be  blanched,  , 
by  putting  into  cold  water  and  bring-  t 
ing  to  the  boil.  The  fruit  must  always  ^ 
be  kept  covered  in  the  bottle ; if  ex-  ■ 
loosed  to  the  air,  it  will  spoil.  To  turn  ,i 
or  stone  an  olive,  pass  a knife  in  a 
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slanting  direction  into  it  until  the  edge 
touches  the  stone ; then  cut  round  the 
stone,  keeping  the  knife  close  against 
it.  The  stone  ■will  come  out  clean, 
and  the  olive  resume  its  shape.  This 
should  be  done,  whether  for  stewing  in 
gravy,  or  for  stufiSng  (or  farcing)  for 
salads  and  savoury  dishes,  as  described 
in  our  recipes,  for  which  see  Index. 
Olives  may  be  bought  ready  stuffed ; 
they  are  called  Olives  Farcies.  They 
cost  from  Is.  6d.  per  bottle  upwards. 
Plain  olives  may  be  bought  from  6d. 
or  less  for  a sma,ll  bottle. 

Olive  Oil. — {See  Salads.) 

Onion. — This  well-known  vege- 
table may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
condiment  or  as  an  article  of  real 
nouri.shment.  By  boiling  it  is  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  pungent,  volatile 
oil,  and  becomes  agreeable,  mild,  and 
nutritious.  It  is  not  so  wholesome 
either  fried  or  roasted.  There  is  no 
vegetable  about  which  there  is  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  Generally 
speaking,  a slight  flavouring  of  onion 
is  an  improvement  to  the  majority  of 
made  dishes,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
strong.  The  smell  which  arises  from 
the  esculent  during  cooking,  and  the 
unpleasant  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath  of  those  who  partake  of  it,  are 
the  principal  objections  which  are 
urged  against  it.  The  latter  may  bo 
partially  remedied  by ' eating  a little 
raw  parsley  after  it.  When  onions 
are  used  for  stuffing,  the  unpleasant 
properties  belonging  to  them  would  be 
considerably  lessened  if  a lemon,  freed 
from  the  outer  rind,  but  covered  as 
thickly  as  possible  with  the  white 
skin,  were  put  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  thrown  away  when  the  dish  is 
ready  for  the  table.  Onions  may  be 
rendered  much  milder  if  two  or  three 
waters  are  used  in  boiling  them. 
Spanish  onions  are  not  so  strong  a.s 
English  ones,  and  are  generally  con- 
sidered superior  in  flavour.  The 
largest  are  the  best.  Onions,  as  well 
as  garlic,  shalots,  chives,  and  leeks, 
contain  a principle  called  allyle,  to 
which  they  owe  their  peculiar  flavour. 


When  yoimg,  the  onion  is  oaten  raw, 
pickled,  and  served  in  other  ways. 
The  onion  contains  a good  deal  of 
nourishment,  and  is  said  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  stomach  when  eaten 
raw,  if  it  can  be  digested ; but  it  is 
found  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms 
in  some  instances,  though  it  seldom 
gives  trouble  when  cooked.  It  is  an 
excellent  restorative,  and  in  cases  of 
restlessness  a supper  of  cooked  onions 
will  often  produce  a night’s  sleep. 
Cost,  about  Id.  or  l|d.  per  pound  on 
an  average.*  {See  Index  for  various 
recipes.) 

Onions,  Baked..— For  serving 
with  roast  mutton,  use  medium-sized 
onions ; peel,  and  boil  them  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  throw  them 
in  cold  water  for  a short  time;  dry 

them,  and  slice  them  evenly ; lay  them 
in  a single  laj'er  in  a greased  baking- 
tin,  and  brush  the  top  side  over  with 
butter  or  clarified  fat ; baste  now  and 

then,  and  cook  until  brown  and  tender. 
Drain,  and  serve  hot,  with  a dust  of 
cayenne  over  if  approved ; small 
onions  may  be  parboiled  and  baked 
whole. 

Onions,  Baked  in  Paper.— 

Spanish  onions,  unpeeled,  are  best  for 
this  dish  ; choose  medium-sized  ones, 
and  boil  them  until  about  half  done ; 
then  put  each  into  a piece  of  greased 
paper,  and  bake  slowly  until  done ; 
they  will  take  two  hours  or  more 
altogether.  Remove  the  skins,  and 
serve  hot,  with  any  sauce  or  gravy  if 
for  a separate  course  ; but  they  are 
delicious  with  roast  or  stewed  meat ; 
the  flavour  by  this  method  being  so 
well  preserved.  They  may  be  steamed 
after  peeling,  then  finished  off  as  above. 

Onions,  Baked  in  Saucers.— 

A very  nice  way  of  coolving  onions,  is 
to  take  some  Spanish  ones,  and  put 
them  separately  into  tin  saucers  (a 
sort  of  deep  patty  pan,  saucer  shaped), 
witli  a bit  of  butter ; the  onions  are  to 
be  peeled,  and  if  cooked  gently,  with 
occasional  basting,  they  should  be  pale 

* Young  onions  and  pickling  onions  are 
sold  by  the  bunch,  and  by  measure. 
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brown  at  the  finish  ; tlioy  will  take 
from  two  to  three  hours,  unless  par- 
boiled, when  they  will  take  less  time, 
but  the  flavour  will  bo  milder ; this,  to 
many,  is  an  advantage. 

Onions,  Boiled.— Peel  and  cut 
them  twice  across  at  the  root  end ; 
pour  boiling  water  over  in  a basin, 
cover,  and  strain  in  a few  minutes  ; 
this  is  called  scalding,  by  means  of 
which  a good  deal  of  the  strong  flavour 
is  got  rid  of.  Put  them  in  boiling 
water,  plenty  of  it,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  the  quart,  and  a pinch  of 
sugar  for  English  onions  ; cook  until 
tender,  and  if,  wanted  very  mild  for 
sauce,  &c.,  change  the  water  when 
they  are  half  done.  Persons  who 
enjoy  the  full  flavour  of  the  vegetable 
need  not  scald  them,  or  change  the 
water.  Time,  according  to  size  and 
kind  ; from  one  to  two  hours  on  an 
average;  very  large  ones  will  take 
nearly  three  hours  ; small  button  onions 
are  nice  boiled ; they  will  take  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  only. 

Onions,  Boiled,  for  Superior 
Dishes. — Onions  that  are  to  bo  used 
in  high-class  sauces,  or  purees,  when 
colour  is  an  object,  as  well  as  mild 
flavour,  should  be  treated  as  follows  : 
— After  peeling  and  washing,  put 
them  on  to  boil  with  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  a pinch  of  salt ; when  it 
boils,  strain,  and  wash  the  onions  in 
fresh  cold  water  ; leave  them  in  a large 
basin  of  cold  water  for  a short  time, 
^hen  cook  them  as  above,  changing  the 
w’atcr  once.  If  English  onions,  only 
the  mild  varieties  must  be  used ; not 
old,  coarse  onions;  and  if  milk  is  used 
in  pdace  of  the  second  water  they  will 
be  much  nicer. 

Onions,  Browned. — Take  small 
onions,  and  boil  them  until  almost 
done ; drain  them,  and  take  the  outer 
skins  off  ; then  pmt  them  in  a saute  or 
frying-pan,  with  just  enough  hot  fat 
to  keep  them  from  burning ; add  a 
punch  of  sugar,  and  turn  the  onions 
about  until  lightly  browned  all  over. 
Use  for  garnishing  a roast  or  stew,  or 
serve  with  steaks,  chops,  &c. 


Onions,  Fried.— Do  not  attempt 
to  fry  very  old,  strong  onions,  because, 
in  order  to  make  them  palatable,  they 
would  need  parboiling,  then  they  do 
not  brown  so  well.  Take  j'oung 
onions,  peel  and  slice  them  thinl)',  and 
put  them  in  a frying-p)an  with  hot  fat 
to  keep  them  from  burning ; do  not 
add  salt ; turn  them  about  until  tender 
and  brown  ; the  time  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  ago  and  thickness  of  the  slices. 
After  putting  them  in  the  fat,  in  a 
minute  draw  the  pan  back  for  a little, 
that  they  may  cook ; then  give  greater 
heat  again  towards  the  end  to  brown 
up)  well.  Or  put  the  sliced  onions  in 
the  pan,  and  cover  for  a time  that  they 
may  cook,  then  uncover  and  pour  off  a 
little  of  the  fat ; turn  them  about  until 
well  browned.  In  slicing,  cut  across, 
that  the  slices  may  form  rings ; if  cut 
lengthwise,  from  crown  to  root,  they 
remain  intact. 

Onions,  Stewed,  Brown.— 

Required : onions,  stock,  seasoning, 
fat,  and  thickening.  Cost,  about  2d. 
p)er  p)ound.  1 

Peel  the  onions,  about  the  size  of  j 
a small  orange  is  convenient  if  to  be  I 
cooked  whole ; put  them  in  a single  ' 
laj’or  in  a saucepan  with  an  ounce  or  : 
two  of  clarified  fat.  or  other  frying  } 
medium,  and  turn  them  about  until 
lightly  browned.  If  Spanish  onions,  ■ 
be  eareful  not  to  cut  the  tops  too 
short,  or  the  bulb  will  fall  to  pieces  in  ■ 
stewing  ; spirinkle  with  salt  and  pep)per,  ' ■ 
and  a p)inch  of  sugar  ; pour  off  the  fat 
after  browning,  and  add  a little  stock. 
No.  1 or  2,  and  cook  until  done.  A I 
short  time  before  they  are  taken  up),  ■ 
thicken  a little  with  browned  flour,  or 
roux,  and  season  to  taste ; to  some 
tastes  vinegar  is  an  improvement. 
With  a dish  of  rice  cooked  in  a savoury  ' 
manner,  onions  so  p)repared  are  very 
enjoyable.  Time,  about  an  hour  and 
a half. 

Onions,  Stewed,  White.— Re- 
quired : onions,  stock,  milk,  flour, 
butter,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  , 2d. 
per  pound. 

In  place  of  the  stock  given  above. 
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use  that  from  any  white  meat,  and  do 
not  brown  the  onions  at  first,  but 
sweat  them  in  a little  butter.  When 
almost  done,  thicken  with  fiour  mixed 
with  milk,  to  make  the  sauce  of 
the  consistence  of  ordinary  melted 
butter ; or  it  can  be  made  thicker  if 
tiie  onions  are  served  on  toast.  A 
little  grated  cheese  is  sometimes  liked 
with  stewed  onions. 

Another  way.  — Boil  some  small 
onions  until  almost  done,  then  put 
them  in  a saucepan  with  Rice  Sauce 
to  cover ; stew  softly  for  a few  minutes 
and  serve  hot.  Many  other  com- 
binations will  be  found  equally  satis- 
factory. 

Parsley. — The  foliage  of  parsley 
is  of  use  for  flavouring  soups,  &c., 
besides  which  it  is  nutritious  and 
stimulating,  a quality  which  it  seems 
to  derive  from  an  essential  oil  present 
in  every  part  of  the  plant.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  parsley  in  use. 
Plain-leaved  parsley  used  to  be  the 
only  sort  employed  in  cooking.  It  is 
not  much  cultivated  now,  however,  the 
curled  varieties  being  much  more 
elegant ; besides — and  this  is  a good 
reason  for  avoiding  it — it  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  a poisonous 
British  weed,  fool’s  parsley.  It  is 
well  to  Imow  that  the  leaves  of 
fool’s  parsley  are  of  a darker  hue 
than  the  genuine  article,  and  that 
when  bruised  they  emit  a very  un- 
pleasant odour.  When  in  flower,  fool’s 
parslej’’  may  also  be  distinguished  by 
what  is  popularly  termed  its  head. 
Curl-leaved  parsley,  both  for  flavour 
and  appearance  as  a garnish,  is  the 
best  sort  of  parsley.  Naples  parsley, 
or  celery  parsley,  is  used  in  place 
of  celery.  It  is  a variety  between 
parsley  and  celery.  Hamburg  parsley 
is  cultivated  for  its  roots.  These 
grow  as  large  as  small  parsnips. 
When  boiled  they  are  very  tender, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  besides 
being  very  wholesome.  They  are 
used  in  soup  or  broth,  or  eaten  with 
meat.  Parsley  is  sometimes  very 
scarce  and  dear,  and  it  is  well  to  bear 


in  mind  that  the  stalks  need  never  bo 
thrown  away ; they  can  always  be 
used  in  some  way  or  other  for  flavour- 
ing purposes.  To  keep  parsley  fresh 
for  table,  the  stalks  onl)'  should  be 
put  into  water ; if  the  leaves  are 
immersed,  they  soon  decay  and  smell 
unpleasantl3^  A good  imitation, 
when  parsley  is  not  to  be  had,  is  to 
boil  a bit  of  the  seed  (tied  in  muslin) 
in  the  water  for  sauce,  stews,  &c.,  for 
a few  minutes ; a bit  of  spinach  or 
other  green  stuff,  boiled  and  chopped, 
will  give  the  appearance  of  parslej'.. 

Parsley,  Dried,  for  Winter 

Use.  — Pick  the  nicest  and  greenest 
sprigs  in  Maj',  June,  and  July.  Wash 
them  well,  and  throw  them  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  slightly 
salted.  Let  them  boil  for  07ie  minute, 
then  take  them  out,  drain  and  dry 
them  before  the  fire  as  quicklj'  as 
possible,  put  them  in  a tin  box,  and 
store  them  in  a dry  place.  Before 
using  the  parsley,  soak  it  in  warm 
water  for  a few  minutes  to  freshen  it. 

Parsley,  Dried,  and  Pow- 
dered.— After  washing  the  sprigs, 
and  picking  them  from  their  stalks, 
drj'  them  in  a cloth,  and  put  them  in 
a single  layer  in  a warm  place  to  dry  ; 
the  plate  rack,  or  a corner  of  the 
range,  or  the  oven ; the  quicker  the 
drying  process  the  nicer  will  be  the 
colour.  Have  ready  some  di’3%  wdde- 
necked  bottles ; rub  the  parsley  to- 
gether to  powder  it,  and  pass  it 
through  a fine  sieve,  that  it  may  be 
uniforml3'^  fine.  Store  for  use  after 
corking  the  bottles  well.  All  the 
coarse  that  does  not  go  through  can 
be  kept  for  flavouring;  the  fine  is 
useful  for  stuffing,  and  other  purposes. 
People  who  have  no  garden  will  find 
it  as  cheap  to  buy  the  parsley  read3' 
prepared  as  to  buy  it  and  powder 
it  at  home. 

Parsley,  Pried  for  Garnish- 
ing.— Pick  the  parsley  into  sprigs, 
large  or  small,  as  required.  Dry  them, 
after  washing  thoroughly,  either  in  a 
cloth  or  vegetable  basket;  if  a cloth. 
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take  up  the  opposite  corners,  and  pass 
tlie  2iarsley  backwards  and  forwards ; 
or  gather  the  folds  to  form  a loose 
hag,  and  swing  itaibout.  If  a basket 
J)(!  used,  it  must  be  shaken  well ; a 
cloth  is  also  wanted  tor  the  fin.il 
draining.  The  fat  must  be  in  readi- 
ness, and  very  hot  ; the  i)arsley  should 
crisj)  at  once,  but  not  turn  brown, 
therefore  it  must  not  be  left  a .second 
after  it  is  crisi).  Drain  it  before  the 
tire  on  a sheet  of  kitehen  2)aper.  Nice 
clean  fat  should  bo  used,  not  that 
which  has  been  long  in  use. 

Parsley  Sauce.— Vre  S.vi  cks. 

Parsley,  to  Wash  and  Chop. 

— Parsley  is  often  very  gritty ; it 
should  be  i)ut  first  of  all  into  plenty  of 
tcj)id  water  and  stirred  about  with  the 
hand  ; the  sjjrigs  should  be  small,  and 
fret'd  from  their  stalks.  Then  wash 
it  in  cold  water,  several  times  renewed, 
or  leave  the  i)ar.sley  in  a sieve  or 
colander  under  a running  tap ; the 
washing,  which  needs  to  be  very 
thorougli,  is  often  exceedingly  im- 
perfect. When  the  water  runs  off 
clean,  s'[ueezc  the  jiarsley  in  the  corner 
of  a clean  cloth  (twisting  in  contrary 
directions,  like  clothes  are  wrung), 
then  chop  it  finely.  The  drier  it  is 
wrung  the  better  it  will  chop  ; and  by 
using  a sharp  knife,  and  keejjing  the 
parsley  concentrated  in  a little  i)ile, 
instead  of  spreading  it  all  over  the 
board,  the  ojjeration  is  soon 
formod. 

Parsnip. — This  is  a native  of 
Britain.  It  contains  a good  deal  of 
sugar  and  woody  fibre,  and  by  many 
is  disliked  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
sweetness  and  te.xture.  It  is  a very 
frequent  accompaniment  to  salt  fish  or 
salt  beef.  The  common  parsnijj  is  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  wild  parsnip. 
The  roots  are  used  for  making  a 
fermented  liquor  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  i)arsnip  wine  is  a favourite 
almost  everywhere.  Parsnips  resemble 
carrots,  and  ma)’  be  cooked  in  the 
same  ways,  but  they  take  less  time ; 
they  are  used  in  the  winter  for  the 


most  i)art,  and  are  improved  by  frost. 
Cost,  about  the  same  as  carrots. 

In  many  recipes  throughout  this 
work,  i)!irsnii)s  may  bo  added  to  the 
other  ingredients,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  arc  not  disliked ; but  they 
should  always  be  very  sjiaringlj’  used, 
unless  they  are  really  liked,  as  many 
persons  would  reject  any  di.sh  into 
whicli  they  entered.  The  stringy 
j)ortion  should  always  be  taken  from 
tlie  thin  end,  however  jxarsnijjs  are  to 
be  dressed. 

In  the  following  recipe  for  boiled 
j)aisni|)s,  wc  have  given  the  usual 
method ; but  when  very  old,  they 
arc  better  cooked  by  reducing  the 
tcnq^craturc  of  the  water  at  stalling  ; 
it  may  be  warm  or  Iciiid  only. 

Parsnips,  Boiled.— Wash  and 
jicel  the  jiarsnips  if  old;  if  young, 
scrape  them  only,  and  remove  the  iieel 
with  a cloth  when  done.  Take  off  a 
little  slice  from  the  root  end,  and  cut 
them  through  twice,  if  large  ;■  once,  if 
small.  Boil  them  precisely  as  directed 
for  Cauuots  until  tender  enough  for  a 
skewer  to  pierce  them  easily.  After 
draining,  soric  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  water  must  be  skimmed 
well,  and  all  blemishes  earefully  re- 
moved from  the  jiarsnijis ; these  p>rc- 
cautions  will  make  a difference  to  both 
flavour  and  appearance.  Time  varies 
considerably  ; young  ones  may  be  done 
in  half  an  hour ; old  ones  may  take  an 
hour  and  a haM.  Some  prefer  to  cut 
the  jiarsnips  in  two,  and  boil  the  thin 
end  as  it  is,  and  cut  the  root  end  into 
halves  or  quarters ; this  facilitates  the 
cooking.  Those  who  are  partial  to 
the  flavour,  may  use  the  water,  with 
other  vegetable  stock,  for  soups  or 
other  dishes ; if  mixed  with  the  water 
from  rice,  macaroni,  haricots,  &c.,  it 
is  freed  from  its  sweetness,  and  made 
palatable. 

Parsnips,  Browned.  — These 
will  be  relished  by  some  who  do  not 
like  boiled  parsnipis.  After  cooking  as 
above  until  almost  done,  the3^  should 
be  drained  and  dried,  then  floured,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pejiper,  and 
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browned  up  in  the  dripping-j)an  in  the 
oven,  or  before  the  hre,  under  the 
joint  they  are  to  accompany.  Some 
should  be  put  on  the  dish  with  the 
joint ; the  rest  served  in  a vegetable 
dish. 

Parsnips  and  Potatoes.— This 
is  a favourite  dish  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland.  Mashed  potatoes  and 
chopped  or  mashed  parsnips  are  just 
beaten  together  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a little  butter  or  dripping,  then 
stirred  over  the  fire  for  a minute,  and 
served  hot  in  a vegetable  dish  ; or  they 
can  be  pressed  into  a dripping-tin, 
browned  up  before  the  fire,  and  cut  in 
squares  like  Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Peas. — The  pea  has  been  cultivated 
as  a culinary  vegetable  from  a very 
early  period.  Either  as  a horticultural 
or  as  an  agricultural  product  the  pea 
is  of  great  importance.  In  a green 
state  the  seeds  are  held  to  be  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  vegetables,  when 
boiled  ; when  ripe  thej'  are  much  used 
in  forming  a favourite  and  nutritious 
soup.  The  choicest  kinds  are  grown 
in  gardens  to  be  eaten  green,  but 
vast  quantities  are  also  cultivated  in 
the  fields,  and  allowed  to  ripen  for 
drying.  Grey  peas  are  coarse  in 

flavour,  and  are  used  solely  as  food  for 
horses  and  cattle.  Peas  are  sown  in 
the  garden  at  different  periods,  so  that 
they  may  be  fit  for  gathering  in  suc- 
cession. They  are  usually  divided 

into  early  and  late  peas ; the  former, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  great 
luxuries  of  the  beginning  of  summer, 
are  often  forced  on  hot-beds.  The  peas, 
however,  which  are  best  in  quality 
are  those  which  have  been  brought 
to  maturity  by  the  natural  heat  of 
summer.  Peas  vary  much  in  price; 
the  best  garden  ones  are  sold  often  at 
from  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  (unshelled); 
or  by  the  peck  in  other  places,  from 
Is.  to  2s.  being  average  prices.  Field 
peas  and  garden  peas,  when  past  their 
best,  may  often  be  . got  for  6d.  per 
peck ; and  ivhen  too  old  for  table,  will 
make  good  soup.  Peas  are  often  ex- 
posed for  sale  ready  shelled : they  axe 


certainly  easy  to  carry  home,  and  may 
be  a boon  to  some  very  busy  people ; 
but  it  is  questionable  if  these  advan- 
tages will  make  up  for  the  probable 
toughness  and  loss  of  flavour,  con- 
sequent upon  their  exposure  to  air 
and  sun. 

Besides  the  recipes  that  follow  in 
the  present  chapter,  and  under 
Dressed  Vegetarles  (see  Index), 
peas  enter  into  a great  number  of 
dishes  in  this  work.  For  dishes  of 
dried  peas,  see  recipes  under  Pulse  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

Peas,  to  Bottle.— Gather  tho 
peas  on  a hot  day,  and  shell  them  out- 
of-doors  in  the  sun ; spread  out  on 
sheets  of  paper,  and  leave  for  a few 
hours ; put  them  into  dry  bottles,  and 
shake  them  down  well ; set  them  in  a 
pot  of  water,  and  bring  to  tho  boil 
over  a gentle  fire  (wrap  each  bottle  in 
rag  or  hay  wisps),  and  let  the  water 
reach  to  the  necks.  Keep  the  water 
simmering  until  the  peas  look  tender, 
then  fill  the  bottles  with  boiling 
water,  salted  as  for  fresh  peas.  Pour 
a spoonful  of  pure  salad  oil,  or  melted 
suet,  in  the  neck  of  each,  and  fix  in 
the  corks  securely.  Have  read}'  some 
bottling  wax,  melted  ; take  each  bottle 
in  the  hand  with  a cloth,  and  wipe  the 
necks  dry,  or  the  wax  will  not  stick ; 
then  dip  the  corked  end  in  tho  wax, 
to  get  a good  coating  all  over  the  cork 
and  neck  of  the  bottle.  Take  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  pour  off  some  of  the 
water,  and  set  the  bottles  back  in  it, 
until  the  water  is  cold ; then  take 
them  out,  wipe  carefully,  and  set  aside 
in  a dry  place. 

In  taking  the  bottles  from  the  pot 
for  waxing,  remove  them  one  by  one, 
and  set  them  on  something  warm, 
until  they  are  ready  to  go  back  into 
the  water  : if  put  on  a stone  floor  or  a 
sink,  they  would  crack  ; an  old  tray  or 
baking-sheet,  set  on  a cool  corner  of 
the  cooking-range,  is  the  best  thing  to 
use.  When  first  put  in  the  water,  the 
nodes  should  be  only  lightly  covered 
or  corked ; but  it  is  essential  that 
fresh,  new  corks  be  used  for  tho  final 
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scaling.  Peas  thus  preserved  must 
be  opened  before  being  re-heated  for 
table,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
oil  from  them  ; they  should  then  be 
turned  into  a saucepan  with  the  liquor 
from  the  bottle. 

Another  v;ny. — Proceed  as  directed 
above,  until  the  peas  are  soft;  then, 
instead  of  putting  in  water,  take  some 
of  the  bottles,  and  fill  up  all  the  rest, 
shaking  them  down  as  full  as  possible; 
put  a good  pinch  of  salt  in  each,  and 
cover  with  bladder,  or  wa.x  them  as 
above  ; let  them  cool  in  the  same  way, 
and  dry  each  bottle  very  thoroughly ; 
then  wrap  in  brown  paper,  or  stack 
tliem  upright  in  a box  of  bran  or  saw- 
dust. 

Another  tcfiy.  — Tliis  is  an  old 
method,  and  said  to  be  a good  one. 
Pill  dry,  wide-necked  bottles  with 
young,  freshly-shelled  peas ; after 
shelling,  they  should  be  rubbed  with 
a dry  cloth  ; let  them  be  as  close  as 
po.ssible  ; the  bottles  should  be  sliaken 
several  times.  Add  nothing  to  them  ; 
just  tie  down  with  bladder,  tlien  bury 
them  in  a dry  part  of  the  garden  until 
required.  Cook  them  just  as  fresh 
peas,  in  any  way  required,  but  allow 
extra  time,  and  add  butter.  We  have 
seen  this  plan  recommended  for  peas 
that  have  been  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in 
a cool  oven,  and  think  that  thus 
treated,  they  would  be  the  more  likely 
to  keep. 

Peas,  Green,  Boiled.— To  be 

eaten  in  perfection,  peas  must  be 
young  and  freshly  gathered,  and 
shelled  just  before  they  are  cooked, 
llinse  them  in  cold  water,  then  drain, 
and  put  them  on  to  boil  in  plenty  of 
water,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
the  half-gallon.  It  should  boil  and  be 
well  skimmed  before  the  peas  are  put 
in.  The  lid  should  be  kept  off  all  the 
time,  and  the  peas  kept  at  a stead}’' 
boil  with  an  occasional  skim.  If  there 
is  great  inequality  in  the  size,  the  peas 
should  be  “sized’’  as  much  as  possible, 
that  the  largest  may  go  in  first.  If 
mint  is  known  to  be  liked,  tie  a little 
bunch  up,  and  boil  it  with  the  peas. 


taking  care  to  wash  it.  Ily  some  a 
slight  flavour  only  is  liked,  then  ju.st 
a sprig  .should  be  put  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  peas  are  done.  Strain 
through  a heated  colander,  and  serve 
in  a hot  dish.  When  butter  is  add(^d 
(some  persons  object  to  it)  it  can  be 
dropped  in  the  centre,  or  the  peas  may 
be  put  in  a clean  saucepan  with  the 
butter,  and  shaken  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  seconds.  For  old  peas,  a bit  of 
sugar  is  a great  improvement,  and  it 
is  added  by  many  to  young  ones.  For 
very  hard  water  or  old  peas,  a pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  powdered 
borax  is  a good  addition  ; but  to  make 
a rule  of  using  either  of  the  softening 
agents  is  a mistake,  tor  young  peas 
need  no  such  aids.  One  rule  is 
absolute : Do  not  shell  the  peas  long 
before  they  are  wanted,  for  no  vege- 
table suffers  more  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  Some  persons  shell  them 
over-night  to  save  time  in  the  morn- 
ing ; such  do  not  eat  them  in  anything 
like  perfection.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
French  chef,  should  it  be  necessary  to 
shell  peas  half  an  hour  or  less  before 
cooking,  they  should  be  protected  by 
means  of  a folded  cloth  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  and  set  by  in  a cool,  darlc 
place. 

Peas,  Green  (Sir.  Henry  Thomp- 
son’s way).  — “ Garden  peas  when 
young,  quickly  grown,  and  fresh, 
have  a delicious  characteristic  flavour 
of  their  own,  are  sweet  and  almost 
crisj)  when  eaten,  and  maintain  these 
attributes  unimpaired,  if  simply  boiled 
in  salt  and  water.  Such  should  be 
eaten  d V Anglaise,  the  use  of  the  term 
itself  being  a tacit  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  French  chef  ihaX  the  simple  j 
cooking  advocated  here,  and  practised  ] 
in  this  country,  is  in  this  instance 
justifiable.  All  that  is  produced  under 
this  name  is  a dish  of  peas  cooked  as 
described,  served  with  a pat  of  fresh  ^ 
butter,  and  some  salt,  accompanied  by 
the  capital  little  pepper  mill,  which  is 
natural  to  a French  table,  and  almost 
unknown  here.  A morsel  of  the  butter 
is  stirred  into  the  hot  peas,  a little 
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black  pepper,  full  of  fragrance,  freshly 
ground,  over  them,  and  a pinch  of  salt 
according  to  taste,  and  the  whole 
stirred.” 

The  author  adds  in  a foot-note  that 
the  pepper  mill  “ has  now  for  some 
time  been  growing  in  favour  here,  and 
may  be  seen  at  many  tables,  and  for 
sale  in  many  shops  but  at  the  time 
the  foregoing  was  written,  he  could 
not  have  found  a table  pepper  mill  in 
London,  and  obtained  his  own  in 
Paris. 

Peas,  Green,  Puree,  Vege- 
tarian.— Required : a lettuce,  peas, 
butter  or  oil,  seasoning,  thickening, 
eggs,  and  toast,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.,  if  four  eggs 
be  used. 

The  peas  should  *be  shelled,  and  put 
into  an  enamelled  saucepan,  with  a 
large  lettuce  cut  into  shreds,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter  or  oil  (if  the  latter, 
olive  must  be  used)  to  each  quart, 
measured  after  shelling.  In  another 
pan,  at  the  same  time,  put  some  of  the 
best  of  the  shells,  and  cover  with  water, 
a little  salt  and  sugar ; boil  fast  until 
well  reduced,  and  the  liquor  is  flavoured 
nicely.  While  the  shells  are  cooking, 
the  peas  should  be  cooked  gently  in 
the  butter,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
water.  When  soft,  add  some  of  the 
liquor  from  the  shells,  and  some  of 
the  shells  themselves  rubbed  through 
a sieve,  then  pass  all  through  a sieve 
together ; or,  to  save  trouble,  mash  the 
peas  up  well  with  a fork  before  adding 
the  liquor.  Finally,  add  a little  white 
thickening,  with  a few  drops  of  green 
colouring,  and  season  to  taste ; serve 
hot  with  toast,  and  poached  or  fried 
eggs.  Time,  nearly  or  quite  an  hour. 

Peas,  Green,  Stewed.  — Re- 
quired : peas,  sugar,  salt,  and  pepper, 
butter,  flour,  and  stock.  Cost,  about 
6d. 

This  recipe  applies  especially  to 
peas  which  are  somewhat  old  and 
tough.  Shell  them,  and  cover  with 
boiling  water ; add  a lump  of  sugar 
and  an  ounce  of  butter  to  a quart  of 
shelled  peas,  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 


with  the  smallest  possible  pinch  of 
carbonate  of  soda ; boil  until  the 
water  is  almost  dried  up  ; by  the  time 
the  peas  are  tender,  there  should  be 
none  to  drain  olf : to  ensure  this,  boil 
quicker  during  the  latter  stage.  AVhen 
quite  soft,  add  a little  stock  made 
from  the  shells,  about  a gill,  mixed 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  or  corn- 
flour ; boil  up,  stiiTing  it  well  amongst 
the  peas;  add  another  little  pat  of 
butter,  and  serve.  To  peas  stewed  in 
any  way,  many  persons  add  a little 
chopped  mint,  and  a few  young  onions 
are  liked  by  some. 

Another  way. — Instead  of  the  stock 
and  flour  advised  above,  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  white  sauce  or  plain 
melted  butter  can  be  used ; then  a little 
green  colouring  improves  the  dish ; 
otherwise  it  looks  pale. 

To  make  a puree  of  the  above,  pass 
the  peas,  &c.,  through  a sieve  before 
the  thickening  is  added ; then  re-boil 
with  the  thickening.  Pile  in  the 
centre  of  cutlets,  &c. ; or,  for  a separate 
dish,  garnish  with  croutons. 

Feas,  Green,  Tinned.— Nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  tins  of  peas 
may  be  pronounced  excellent;  and, 
although  there  is  a difference  in  the 
quality,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a really 
inferior  tin  is  met  with.  While  it 
would  be  foolish  to  use  these  in  place 
of  fresh  peas,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  by  the  aid  of  tinned  peas  a dish 
may  be  had  all  the  year  round,  which 
would  otherwise  be  confined  to  a few 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  peas  may  be 
heated  in  their  own  liquor  in  the  tin ; 
if  put  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water, 
they  will  be  heated  through  in  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  after  boiling 
point  is  reached,  and  should  then  bo 
strained  from  the  liquor,  and  mixed 
with  a little  white  sugar  and  salt,  and, 
if  liked,  a pinch  of  pepper  and  a pat  of 
butter  ; see  last  page.  If  to  be  made 
into  a puree,  t»eat  them  precisely  like 
fresh  peas ; but  if  some  of  the  liquor 
from  the  tin  be  used  in  moistening 
them,  they  will  have  a better  flavour 
than  if  it  is  all  strained  off  For 
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making  poa  soup,  all  the  liq\ior  in  the 
tin  should  be  utilised.  (For  another 
tnodo  of  rc-hcating,  we  Asi*ak.\gus, 
Tin'.ved,  page  (109.)  Cost,  about  6d. 
for  tins  holding  a nominal  pint ; 
double-size  tins  are  from  lOd.  to  lid. 
each. 

In  our  recipes,  “a  tin  of  peas” 
refers  to  a pint  tin.  Teas  are  put  up 
in  bottles,  both  bj’  French  and  English 
iirms ; they  are  rather  dearer  than 
those  in  tins.  In  this  form,  both 
large  marrow-fats  and  very  small  peas 
may  be  obtained. 

Pennyroyal. — This  is  a .strong 
herb,  and  wants  using  with  caution  ; 
a small  (piantity  improves  many  soups, 
of  what  are  termed  the  gelatinous 
kinds,  such  as  mock  turtle,  and  similar 
preparations.  It  is  blended  with 
other  herbs ; its  own  flavour  should 
not  be  allowed  to  jjrcdominatc. 

Potato.  — This  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  eommonest  of  vegetable 
foods.  'There  are  many  v.arieties  of 
potatoes,  and  generally  each  locidity 
has  its  favourite,  which  is  known  b)' 
its  local  name.  Its  c.xcellence  depends 
largely  upon  the  cooking,  and  whilst 
a good  potato  may  easil}’  be  spoilt  by 
bad  cooking,  a bad  one  may,  with  care, 
be  made  fairly  good  eating.  Meali- 
ness is  n sign  of  goodness ; a waxj% 
•watery  potato  is  never  really  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
frequently  wasted  than  potatoes,  both 
in  the  preparation  and  cooking,  and 
in  the  throwing  away  after  cooking ; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  waste  in 
either  of  these  forms.  As  to  the  using 
up  of  cold  potatoes,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  ways,  as  they  can  be  used  both  for 
sweets  and  savouries  ; and  in  addition 
to  the  recipes  which  follow  here  and 
in  the  next  chapter,  others  will  be 
found  in  the  chapters  on  Soups, 
Sal.vds,  Cold  Meat  axd  Scrap 
Cookery,  Pies,  Puddings,  &c.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  average  English- 
rvoman  leans  too  much  upon  the 
potato.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  absence  of  a pro- 
nounced flavour,  and  the  ease  with 


which  it  can  be  procured  and  pre< 
pared,  are  the  main  causes.  Old  pota^ 
toes  may  be  had  the  )-ear  round,  but 
are  nut  at  their  best  just  before,  and 
while  the  new  ones  are  in  season  ; in 
the  autumn  and  winter  they  are  in 
prime  condition,  if  properly  stored.  At 
the  time  of  storing  they  must  be  dry, 
or  they  will  rot,  and  a few  rotten 
ones  will  contaminate  a largo  quantity. 
The  value  of  the  potato  as  an  article 
of  nutriment  is  illustrated  by  the 
remark  made  by  a professor  of 
chemistry,  that  “a  horse  fed  on  pota- 
toes, and  compelled  to  work,  loses 
weight ; when  he  does  no  work,  his 
weight  remains  unchanged.”  This 
shows  that  the  root  is  unable  to  supply 
the  loss  by  “motor  change”  when 
active  muscular  c.xertion  is  undergone; 
and  although  valuable  on  account  of 
their  salts,  potatoes  are  of  small  food 
value  on  the  whole,  and,  according  to 
the  late  Professor  Williams,  their  loss 
would  not  bo  much  felt  wher-e  fruits 
and  salads  coidd  supply  the  salts.  Of 
the  relative  value  of  potatoes,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  a halfpenny  per 
pound,  they  are  dearer  than  good 
bread  at  three-halfpence.  This  may 
seem  a mis-statement;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  three-fourths,  or 
thereabouts,  of  every  pound  is  made 
up  of  water  ; thus,  four  pounds  repre- 
sents only  one  pound  of  “ water  free  ” 
food ; a;)d  we  hope  to  show  in  the 
recipes  the  best  way  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  As  a few  rules  are  generally 
applicable  to  the  various  methods  of 
cooking,  they  may  be  given  here. 

Always  scrub  them  well  with  a 
brush,  and  wash  them  clean  before 
peeling,  that  they  may  not  beco.me 
discoloured  by  contact  with  dirty 
water.  Do  not  peel  them  and  leave 
them  soaking  in  the  water  hours  before 
cooking ; and  peel  them  as  thinly  as 
possible,  because  the  be.st  part  lies  just 
under  the  slrin.  This,  in  fact,  holds 
the  potato  together,  so  to  speak  (the 
composition  of  the  interior  is  different), 
and  if  it  is  removed  by  clumsy  peeling, 
as  it  often  is,  the  potato  will  fall  to 
pieces. 
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Do  not  cut  them  (if  to  bo  served  as 
a vegetable)  before  boiling  if  it  can  be 
helped  ; as  they  absorb  more  water  if 
cut,  and  lose  more  of  their  soluble 
salts  than  if  whole.  For  soups  it  is 
different ; they  should  be  cut  then, 
that  they  may  amalgamate  with  the 
liquid.  Never  omit  salt  in  boiling; 
not  only  for  its  flavour,  but  because  it 
makes  the  outer  part  firm,  and  prevents 
breaking  to  an  extent ; a good  supply 
of  salt,  by  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  water  above  boiling  point,  will 
bring  about  good  results ; see  the  first 
recipe  for  Potatoes,  Boiled. 

Potatoes  cooked  in  their  skins  are 
more  nutritious  than  when  peeled  ; a 
baked  one  is  better  than  a boiled  one, 
because  the  starch  grains  are  more 
perfectly  ruptured,  the  salts  are  better 
preserved,  and  solanine,  the  poisonous 
principle,  is  completely  dissipated  by 
dry  heat ; the  result  is  mealiness,  good 
colour,  and  a particularly  sweet  flavour. 

In  purchasing  potatoes,  it  is  true 
economy  to  get  the  very  best ; and 
when  a good  store  is  laid  in  at  a time 
the  sizing  is  easy ; the  largest  should 
be  kept  for  baking  in  their  skins  ; the 
medium  ones  answer  for  general  pui-- 
poses.  Cost,  about  a penny  or  less 
per  pound  in  good  seasons. 

Potatoes,  Baked.— Choose  large 
potatoes  of  uniform  size.  Wash  them 
well  in  lukewarm  water,  and  scrub  the 
skins  with  a soft  brush.  Dry  them 
thoroughl)'.  Put  them  in  the  oven,  and 
bake  until  done  enough.  Do  not  let 
them  remain  in  the  oven  after  they  are 
cooked,  or  they  will  become  hard , and 
shrivelled.  Serve  on  a hot  napkin  neatly 
folded,  and  send  pats  of  butter  to 
table  with  them.  The  oven  should  be 
of  a good  heat,  but  not  fierce  enough 
to  scorch  them  ; they  should  be  turned 
a few  times  while  baking,  and,  shortly 
before  they  are  done,  a hole  or  two 
should  be  made  in  each  with  a skewer 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam.  Be  careful 
not  to  leave  them  too  long,  or  they^will 
burst.  Baked  potatoes  so  often  form  a 
separate  dish,  that  it  is  well  to  vary 
it  by  serving  a little  sauce  with  them 


for  a change  {see  Hot  Sauces).  Good- 
sized  ones  will  take  nearly  or  quite 
two  hours. 

Potato  Balls. — Eequired : pota- 
toes, milk,  egg,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  4d. 

Steam  or  bake  in  their  skins  some 
mealy  potatoes ; add  to  a pound,  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiling  milk  and  part 
of  a beaten  egg,  with  a little  salt  and 
pe2iper ; caj'enne  and  nutmeg  are  some- 
times added.  The  mass  must  be  beaten 
well,  and,  when  cool,  made  into  halls 
the  size  of  a nutmeg  or  smaller,  then 
coated  with  the  rest  of  the  egg,  and 
rolled  in  fine  bread-crumbs.  The  balls 
may  be  fried  brown,  or  baked  in  a 
greased  tin  in  a sharp  oven,  turning 
them  as  required. 

Potatoes,  Boiled. — Wash  and 
peel  the  potatoes  jiage  642);  have 
ready  some  boiling  water  salted  (a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  to  half  a gallon), 
drop  in  the  potatoes,  the  largest  a few 
minutes  before  the  others  if  not  equal 
in  size,  and  cook  veiy  slowly ; the 
water  should  just  simmer  the  whole 
time.  It  is  common  to  read— “just 
cover  them  with  water  ;”  but  j)lenty  of 
room  is  required ; if  crowded  in  a small 
pan  with  little  water,  the  jiotatoes  are 
liable  to  break  : everything  containing 
starch  wants  room  to  swell.  When  a 
skewer  will  pierce  them  easiljq  take 
them  up ; if  left,  they  will  break  and 
absorb  the  water.  A fork  is  generally 
used  for  trying  potatoes,  but  a skewer 
is  preferable,  as  it  makes  one  hole  only ; 
again,  less  chance  of  breaking  them. 
After  straining,  give  the  saucepan  a 
shake,  and  set  it  near,  not  on  the  fire ; 
remove  the  lid,  and  lay  over  the  pota- 
toes a soft,  lightly-crumpled  cloth  (an 
old  serviette  or  piece  of  a tablecloth) . 
In  five  minutes  or  rather  more,  the 
last  traces  of  moisture  will  have  dis- 
ajipeared,  and  the  potatoes,  if  a good 
sort,  will  be  mealy.  Dish  in  a hot 
dish.  A warm  serviette  is  the  best 
cover ; many  high  authorities  condemn 
the  lid  of  the  dish,  both  for  j)otatoes 
and  rice,  but  it  is  almost  sure  to  hold 
its  own,  in  deference  to  custom. 
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Kcspecting  the  above  method,  we  may 
add  that  many  writers  who  have  made 
a study  of  scientific  cookeiy  arc  in 
favour  of  the  boiling  water  plan ; 
though  we  are  well  aware  that,  by 
cooks  generally,  the  cold  water  plan, 
as  given  in  the  next  recipe,  is  con- 
sidered correct  for  old  potatoes.  Some 
give  no  reason  for  the  preference ; 
others  say  that  it  potatoes  are  i)ut  in 
boiling  w.atcr,  the  outside  breaks  before 
the  middle  is  done.  In  reply,  we 
suggest  a trial  of  the  method — the 
rules  given  on  page  G4‘2  to  bo  carried 
out  minutely — and  we  think  that  the 
verdict  will  be  in  favour  of  it. 

Another  vay. — I’eel  and  cover  the 
jKdatoes  with  cold  water,  salted  ; bring 
to  the  boil,  then  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  more  or  le.ss,  according  to 
size ; they  may  be  strained  a few 
minutes  before  thej'  are  done,  covered 
with  a cloth,  and  left  near  the  lire  to 
finish ; or  they  may  bo  strained  just 
when  ready,  and  served  at  once,  after 
a shake  over  the  fire. 

Should  the  potatoes  break — as  they 
sometimes  will,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution— it  is  better  to  mash  them  than 
to  send  a dish  of  so-called  whole  ones 
to  table  in  an  unsightly  condition. 

Potatoes,  Boiled  in  their 
Jackets. — If  sent  to  table  in  their 
skins,  a small  plate  should  bo  put  to  each 
person  for  the  reception  of  the  skins. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a tidy  or  con- 
venient method  of  sending  to  table  (as 
they  arc  not  so  easily  removed  as  from 
baked  potatoes),  and  it  is  perhaps  better 
to  cook  them  thus,  and  peel  them 
quickly  before  serving.  A saucepan 
should  be  ready  by  the  fire,  and  when 
all  are  peeled,  a minute’s  shaking  over 
the  fire  is  required.  It  is  quite  true 
that  potatoes  thus  cooked  have  what  is 
described  as  an  earthy  taste  ; this  can 
bo  removed  in  a great  measure  by 
changing  the  water  when  they  are  half 
done  ; it  should  contain  more  salt  than 
for  peeled  potatoes ; cold  water  is 
generally  used,  but  w’e  incline  to 
the  boiling- water  plan,  and,  save  the 
addition  of  the  salt  and  an  increase  of 


time,  the  rules  for  peeled  potatoes  (first 
recipe)  should  be  followed.  Time 
varies  according  to  their  size  and  the 
condition  of  the  skins  ; they  may  take 
nearly  an  hour,  or  be  done  in  forty 
minutes. 

Another  very  good  way  to  serve  is  to 
take  each  potato  in  the  corner  of  a soft 
cloth,  and  give  it  a sharp  twist  to  dry 
and  shape  it  neatly,  as  soon  as  peeled. 
There  is  one  drawback,  viz.,  the  little 
waste,  as  a small  portion  will  stick  to 
the  cloth.  This  is  sometimes  done 
before  ser\  iug  ordinary  boiled  potatoes. 

An  Irish  method  of  boiling  potatoes 
is  to  cook  them  so  that  they  may  have, 
as  they  Kill  it,  a “ bone  ” in  them  : 
that  is,  be  rather  firm  in  the  middle. 
They  ;u’e  put  into  an  iron  pot  with  a 
good  supply  of  salt,  and  boiled  until 
the  skins  crack.  The  water  is  then 
poured  off,  and  the  potatoes  are  left  j 
with  a cloth  on  by  the  fire  for  a quarter  ! 
of  an  hour  or  so,  then  served.  Where  j 
turf  forms  the  fuel  and  is  burnt  on  the  i 
hearth,  some  of  it  is  scraped  up  round  ' 
the  pot  to  keep  up  a gradual  heat ; by  | 
this  plan  the  potatoes  are  both  boiled  I 
and  baked. 

Potatoes,  Breakfast,  Ame- 
rican.— Boil  some  small  potatoes  in 
their  skins;  the  moment  they  are 
barely  done,  take  them  up  and  skin 
them.  Have  read}'  a pan  of  very  hot 
lard,  drop  them  in,  and  fry  a rich 
brown ; they  want  plenty  of  room,  and 
fat  enough  to  cover  them  in  ever)’’  jxirt. 
Drain  before  the  five,  and  serve  at  once 
with  a sprinkling  of  pepper. 

Another  way. — Put  some  mashed 
potatoes  on  small  plates,  pyramid  form, 
each  plate  to  hold  enough  for  one 
person ; season  all  over  with  salt  and 
pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  grated 
nutmeg ; brush  over  with  abeaten  egg, 
and  brown  well  all  over  at  a quick  fire  ; 
put  sprigs  of  fried  parsley  here  and 
there,  and  dredge  with  coralline  pepper. 

Another  way. — Parboil  some  potatoes 
in  their  skins;  set  aside  to  cool  after 
peeling ; then  fry  a chopped  onion  in 
some  very  hot  fat  until  it  turns  brown, 
and  put  in  the  potatoes  after  gutting 
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them  in  dice ; a frying-pan  should  be 
used,  with  a small  quantity  of  fat. 
Stir  for  a minute,  then  take  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  and  leave  for  a few 
minutes ; the  potatoes  should  he  kept 
pale.  Pour  the  fat  away,  sprinkle 
some  chopped  parsley  over,  first  skim- 
ming out  the  onion,  season  well,  and 
shake  over  the  fire  for  a few  seconds, 
and  serve  very  hot,  with  cayenne  and 
lemon  juice. 

Potato  Cakes.  — Prepare  as 
Balls,  or  as  Ckoquettes  below ; if 
liked,  add  a little  parsley,  ham,  or 
cheese  to  flavour ; for  serving  with  a 
joint  they  are  better  plain.  Make  into 
balls  the  size  of  a chestnut,  then  flatten 
them  into  round  cakes,  and  finish  ofl 
as  Balls  ; or  they  can  be  rolled  in 
crushed  vermicelli.  They  are  nicer 
laid  in  a frying  basket,  and  cooked  in 
plenty  of  fat.  Drain  and  serve  hot. 

Potato  Chips.— (&«  Potatoes, 
Fkied.) 

Potato  Cones. — Prepare  as  for 
Balls  or  Croquettes  ; shape  them 
like  tiny  sugar  loaves ; rough  the  sur- 
face with  a skewer,  and  brush  with 
beaten  egg ; or  a mixture  of  egg  and 
milk  answers.  Bake  them  brown,  and 
serve  with  meat  or  fish  ; or  add  the 
ingredient  above  referred  to  in  Potato 
Cakes,  and  serve  with  gravy  or  sauce. 

Potato  Croquettes.— Required; 
potatoes,  seasoning,  butter,  and  egg  as 
below.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Scoop  the  inside  from  some  baked 
potatoes ; put  it  in  a saucepan  with 
salt  and  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  the  3’olk  of  an  egg  to  each  pound. 
Beat  well  until  the  paste  leaves  the 
sides  of  the  pan,  and  is  firm,  then  take 
it  from  the  fii’e,  and  spread  it  out  to 
cool.  Shape  it  into  balls  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  or  into  cork  shapes,  and 
fry  as  directed  for  Potato  Cakes. 

Potatoes,  Curried.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  milk  and  plain  stock 
(meat  or  vegetable)  mi.xed  ; a good- 
sized  onion,  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  rice-flour. 


seasoning  as  below,  and  some  potatoes. 
Cost,  about  4d. 

Chop  and  fry  the  onion  a pale  colour 
in  a little  dripping  or  butter  ; add  the 
stock,  milk,  and  rice-flour ; boil  up, 
and  simmer  until  the  onion  is  done ; 
cut  some  cold  potatoes  into  dice,  add 
them  to  the  above  with  salt  and  a little 
lemon  juice,  toss  until  covered,  but  do 
not  break  them  up,  and  serve  as  soon 
as  hot  through  and  impregnated  with 
the  curry  flavour.  This  is  very  simple 
and  cheap.  For  a piquant  curry,  take 
some  cold  fried  potatoes  ; make  a sauce 
with  an}'  brown  stock  [see  Curry  Sauce 
in  Hot  Sauces  and  remarks  on  Curries, 
page  242).  Add  any  of  the  adjuncts 
therein  mentioned — such  as  a spoonful 
of  chutney  or  a little  tamarind,  &c. 

Another  good  way  to  use  up  potatoes 
thus,  and  any  remnants  of  sauce  at  the 
same  time,  is  to  take  a few  spoonfuls 
of  sauce,  such  as  onion  or  celery,  or 
mix  them,  and  add  stock  to  biing  it  to 
the  proper  consistence,  then  season  to 
taste  with  curry,  &c.,  and  heat  the 
potatoes  as  above  directed.  The  curry 
may  be  moist  or  dry,  just  according  to 
taste ; if  the  latter  is  preferred,  the  lid 
must  be  left  off  the  pan  until  most  of 
the  moisture  has  evaporated,  and  the 
sauce  just  adheres  to  the  potatoes. 

Potato  Cutlets.  — Shape  the 
foregoing  mixture  for  Croquettes  into 
little  cutlet  shapes ; and,  when  done, 
stick  a bit  of  pipe  macaroni  in  to  re- 
present the  bone ; it  should  be  brushed 
over  with  a morsel  of  glaze  ; or,  if  this 
is  not  at  hand,  dip  into  warm  butter, 
then  roll  in  very  fine  raspings  warmed 
in  the  oven  ; some  may  be  shaken  over 
the  cutlets  also,  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  bake  than  to  fry  them. 

Potato-flour.  — The  farina  of 
the  potato,  properly  granulated  and 
dried,  is  frequently  sold  as  a substitute 
for  arrowroot.  If  kept  dry,  it  will  re- 
main good  for  years.  A tablespoonful 
of  potato-flour  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  cold  water,  stirred  into  a 
pint  of  boiling  soup  or  sauce,  and 
boiled  for  five  minutes,  will  make  the 
liquid  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 
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rotuto-Ilour  may  Lc  bouglit  at  about 
till'  same  price  asconi-fioiir,  iind  is  vciy 
\isel'ul  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  (Net 
the  chapter  on  Cereals,  &c.) 

Potatoes,  Pried.— French  kiJ- 
m y potatoes  are  considered  best,  but 
ordinary  ones  will  answer ; be  very 
careful  to  peel  tbinly,  and  after  wash- 
ing, dry  in  a clean  cloth.  Cut  them 
in  slices  acro.ss,  as  thin  as  a shilling  ; 
then  throv.  them  in  vciy  hot  fat,  or 
put  them  in  a basket,  moving  it  about 
in  the  fat  that  all  may  be  uniformly 
coolced.  When  pale  yellowish-brown 
and  crisp,  remove  them  : if  left  after 
this  2>oint  is  reached,  they  become  too 
dark  ; drain  before  the  fire,  and  .s])rinkle 
with  salt.  Serve  hot  witli  chops, 
steaks,  &c.  When  cut  into  slices  so 
thin  that  they  arc  almost  transparent, 
they  are  termed  chips,  ^^'hen  cut 
tlirough  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or 
rather  more,  sometimes  two  inches, 
and  rather  thicker  than  a common 
match,  they  become  straws  ; and  these 
take  but  a few  .seconds  only : some 
little  confusion  arises  from  these  being- 
called  “ chips  ” sometimes.  Vege- 
TAiiLE  yLiCEii  in  Kitchen  I'texsils.) 

Another  way.  — Take  jiotatoes 
which  have  been  parboiled 
and  left  to  cool ; these  may 
be  sliced  rather  thicker 
than  the  others,  and  may 
either  be  fried  as  above,  or 
turned  about  in  a frying- 
j)an  with  a little  hot  drip- 
ping until  hot  through 
and  pale  brown.  These 
arc  good  for  breakfast. 

Another  way  (common- 
ly called  Devonshire  way). 

— Chop  up  roughly  some 
cold  potatoes  in  a frying- 
pan,  with  a little  hot 
bacon  fat ; stir,  and  season 
when  browned  a little. 

They  take  but  a short  time 
and  are  very  nice.  Goose 
fat  is  used  by  some : but 
bacon  fat  is  most  liked, 
and  it  is  a good  way  of 
using  it  up. 


Potato  Klosse  {a  German  disli). — 
Itecjuired;  potatoes,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Cd.  or  7d. 

iScoop  the  floury  part  from  five  or 
six  baked  potatoes,  until  six  ounces  of 
potato  flour  have  been  obtained.  Mix 
with  this  two  ounces  of  butter  beaten 
to  a cream,  a little  salt,  pepper,  giated 
nutmeg,  and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly, 
and  form  it  jnto  small  balls.  Drop 
these  in  boiling  salt  and  water,  and  be 
careful  to  do  this  -with  a metal  spoon, 
and  to  dij)  it  into  boiling  water  each 
time  it  is  used.  Serve  with  soup. 

Another  Take  some  potato 

flour.  Beat  it  until  smooth  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  which  has  been  beaten 
to  a cream,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
finely-grated  bread-ciaimbs,  one  ounce 
of  grated  Parmesan,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  and  grated  nutmeg,  the  yolks  of 
two  and  the  white  of  one  egg,  to  six 
ounces  of  the  flour.  Dlould  the  klosse, 
and  boil  them  as  above.  ' Serve  on 
a hot  dish,  with  fried  bread-crumbs 
sprihklcd  over  them.  Time  to  boil  the 
klosse,  ten  minutes. 

Potatoes,  Mashed.  — After 
boiling  or  steaming  the  potatoes,  beat 


Fig.  109 -Potato  Masher. 
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out  all  lumps  with  a fork,  then  take  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  work  them  with  it 
for  a few  minutes,. adding  a little  salt 
and  white  pepper,  and  either  a spoonful 
of  milk  or  a little  butter,  oil,  or  dripping. 
The  paste  should  be  quite  smooth,  and 
after  beating  over  the  fire  for  a short 
time  in  a clean  saucepan,  until  hot 
through,  should  be  served  in  a hot 
disli.  The  surface  is  generally  roughed 
by  drawing  a fork  across  it  a few  times 
in  contrary  directions.  If  liked  dry, 
add  no  fat ; simply  beat  and  smooth 
them.  A potato  masher  is  handy 
{see  Kitchen  Utensils);  a modern 
form  is  shown  on  p.  646,  and  is  very 
superior,  as  it  takes  the  place  of  a sieve, 
and  can  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  for  purees, 
&c.,  and  is  equally  useful  for  fruit. 

Potatoes,  Mashed  and 
Browned.  — These  differ  from 
Potatoes,  Moulhed,  by  being  served 
in  the  dish  they  are  browned  in,  and 
may  be  made  softer  in  consequence,  as 
directed  below.  They  are  light  and 
delicate.  Cook  a couple  of  jjounds  of 
otatoes  by  steaming,  or  boiling,  or 
aking  in  their  skins ; liiash  them, 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  half  a gill  of 
hot  milk,  seasoning  to  taste,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Beat  hard ; then 
beat  the  white  of  the  egg  to  a stiff 
froth,  and  stir  it  in ; put  the  mixture 
into  a greased  baking  dish,  only  three- 
parts  fill  it,  mark  the  top  across  with  a 
skewer,  and  bake  in  a sharp  oven  to  a 
delicate  brown. 

The  addition  of  hot  milk  or  cream 
to  dishes  of  mashed  potatoes  is  re- 
commended ; if  cold  milk  be  used,  the 
flavour  is  not  the  same.  Both  to  the 
above  and  to  potatoes  mashed,  as  in 
the  preceding  recipe,  a few  cooked 
onions  may  be  added  when  their  flavour 
is  liked ; or  in  the  above,  they  may  be 
put  in  alternate  layers  in  the  dish — 
potatoes  forming  the  top  and  bottom 
layers.  Other  vegetables  can  be  simi- 
larly introduced. 

Potatoes,  Moulded.  — Re- 
quired ; potatoes,  butter,  eggs,  and 
seasoning,  &c.  . Cost,  about  8d. 


Bake  some  potatoes  in  their  skins  ; 
scoop  out  the  interior  while  hot ; to 
.about  a quart,  add  two  to  three  ounces 
of  butter  or  clarified  fat,  and  two  eggs, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Give 
the  whcde  a vigorous  beating  for  several 
minutes.  The  potatoes  should  be 
broken  up  with  a fork,  or  passed 
through  a sieve  first  of  all.  This  is 
the  foundation  ; the  additions  that  may 
be  made  . are  well-nigh  endless ; a 
spoonful  of  grated  cheese,  with  a pinch 
of  curry  powder,  makes  one  pleasant 
variety ; another  is  obtained  from  a 
few  ounces  of  minced  ham  or  bacon, 
cut  up,  with  sortie  herbs  in  powder, 
or  herbs  alone  can  be  used ; chopped 
parsley  and  a dash  of  thyme  or  mar- 
joram is  generally  agreeable.  Some 
will  like  a few  drops  of  good  store 
sauce  or  ketchup.  Where  strict 
economy  is  necessary,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  a tablespoonful  of 
cooked  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  will  help 
to  “ bind  ” and  save  an  egg.  Then 
grease  a dish  or  plain  baking  tin,  and 
coat  it  with  bread-crumbs  ; fill  it  with 
the  mixture,  pressing  it  in  firmly,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  it  will 
turn  out ; about  twenty  minutes  or 
longer  if  the  tin  is  very  deep.  For 
very  dry,  mealy  potatoes,  a little  hot 
milk  may  be  put  in,  and  some  of  the 
fat  omitted  if  more  agreeable.  But  in 
moulds  of  this  description,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  mixture  too 
moist. 

Potatoes,  New,  Boiled.— Take 
freshly-dug  new  potatoes.  Wash  them 
well,  and  rub  off  the  skin  with  a flannel 
or  a coarse  cloth.  Throw  them  into 
boiling  salted  water,  in  which  a sprig 
of  mint  may  be  put  if  the  flavour  is 
not  disliked,  and  let  them  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  quite  tender. 
Po\ir  off  the  liquid,  and  let  them  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  with  a cloth  over 
them  until  they  are  thoroughly  dr}^. 
Put  a slice  of  butter  into  a hot 
vegetable  tureen,  pile  the  potatoes  over 
this,  put  more  on  the  top,  and  serve 
very  hot.  New  potatoes  should  be 
cooked  before  they  have  been  twenty- 
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four  hours  out  of  the  ground.  Although 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  digestible  as  full3’-grown 
tubers.  Time  to  boil,  fifteen  to  thirtj' 
minutes,  according  to  size. 

Kidnej’  potatoes  are  the  nicer,  and 
arc  more  generallj'  agreeable  when 
fair-sized  ; verj'  tinj’  ones  are  wateiy 
and  deficient  in  flavour.  Excellent 
potatoes  are  sent  over  from  Jersey  and 
other  places  before  English  ones  are 
readj'.  Cost,  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound 
as  soon  as  plentiful ; but  earlj'  in  the 
season  as  much  as  fid.  per  pound  maj' 
be  paid.  As  the\'  get  larger,  the  skins 
cannot  he  rubbed,  and  must  be  scraped 
oft.  Good-sized  ones  may  be  steamed. 

Potatoes,  New,  Stewed  in 
Butter. — Take  new  potatoes  when 
thej'  first  come  into  season  and  ai'e 
young  and  small.  Hub  off  the  skins 
with  a flannel  or  coarse  cloth,  wash 
and  diy  them  well,  and  put  them  into 
a saucepan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
— four  ounces  will  be  enough  for  two 
to  three  pounds.  Let  them  steam 
gently  until  they  are  done  enough, 
shaking  the  saucepan  everj*  two  or 
three  minutes,  that  thej'  may  be  evenly 
cooked.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  and 
pepper  over  them,  and  serve  veiy  hot. 
Thej'  will  take  half  an  hour  or  more. 
If  the  flavour  is  liked,  some  chopped 
mint  may  be  added,  or  a dash  of 
tarragon  and  chervil,  or  some  parslej", 
or  a squeeze  of  lemon.  This  is  a verj' 
good  way  of  cooking  new  potatoes. 

Potato  Pastry  (or  Crust).— 

This  is  useful  and  economical ; it 
answers  for  many  purposes — such  as 
covering  plain  pies,  making  into  rolls, 
puffs,  &c.,  with  meat  or  fish  inside, 
instead  of  pastry  of  the  ordinary  kind; 
and  it  is  generally  found  agreeable. 
It  will,  however,  prove  a failure  unless 
good  mealy  potatoes  be  used,  and  it  is 
necessar}'  that  they  be  cooked  in  their 
skins ; Sharp  heat  is  also  required  for 
the  cooking  of  the  crust. 

Ab.  1 [Plain). — Weigh  a pound  of 
the  potato  pulp  after  it  is  cooked ; free 
it  from  lumps,  and  beat  well ; add  a 
raw  egg,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and 


two  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping. 
Then  work  in  just  as  much  drj',  sifted 
flour  as  will  make  the  mass  stiff  enough 
to  roll  out  on  a floured  board ; it  must 
be  left  until  cold  before  this  can  bo 
done,  or  it  will  break.  Eor  a still 
plainer  one,  rub  the  fat  into  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  then  add  the  potatoes, 
until  the  right  consistence  is  reached. 

Ao.  2 (Rich). — Put  a pound  of 
potatoes  in  a bowl  after  mashing  them ; 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  four 
ounces  of  dissolved  butter ; beat 
thoroughl}-,  then  sift  in  the  flour,  and 
set  bj'  for  several  hours  before  using ; 
season  with  salt,  white  peppes-,  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne : herbs,  or  lemon  rind, 
or  grated  nutmeg  are  also  admissible. 
When  roadj^  to  bake,  if  for  pie  or  puffs, 
brush  over  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs. 
But  potato  crust  is  best  fried.  Sup- 
po.sing  it  to  bo  used  for  small  sausage 
rolls,  or  anything  similar,  roll  it  thinl)', 
and  enfold  the  crust  well  round  the 
interior,  which  must  be  of  something 
previouslj'  cooked.  Then  drop  into 
hot  fat,  and  frj-  a good  brown.  The 
surface  may  be  left  plain,  or  marked 
with  a forlc.  (See  the  chapter  on  Cold 
1\Ieat  and  Scuap  Cookeuy.  ) The 
crust  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  with 
advantage  before  frj'ing;  but  this  I 
treatment  is  quite  optional,  and  for  the  | 
plainest  dishes  can  be  dispensed  with. 

Potato  Pur4e. — Required  : pota- 
toes, stock,  butter  or  milk,  and  season- 
ing. Cost,  about  3d.  per  pound. 

For  a plain  dish,  cook  and  mash 
some  mealy  potatoes ; to  each  pound 
add  a tablespoonful  of  any  plain  white 
stock,  and  the  same  measure  of  milk, 
or  a morsel  of  butter  instead  ; season, 
and  stir  in  a saucepan  until  hot 
through  ; do  not  place  the  pan  on  the 
fire,  or  the  puree  may  bum  ; then  pile 
it  lightl}'  on  a hot  dish  in  the  centre  ! 
of  cutlets,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  j 
meat  of  anj’  sort.  If  to  serve  with  fish,  I 
a little  milk  onl)'  should  be  used,  and 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  or  other  fish  | 
essence  added  to  the  seasoning.  ; 

The  puree  may  be  garnished  round  | 
the  base  with  little  triangular  shapes 
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of  fried  bread  ; or  any  other  vegetables 
may  be  used — tiny  carrots  or  sprouts, 
or  any  that  will  contrast  nicely. 

Potato  Biibbons. — Wash  and 
peel  some  good-sized  potatoes ; cut 
them  into  ribbons  round  and  round, 
like  peeling  an  apple ; not  too  thinly, 
or  they  will  break,  and  the  strips 
should  be  as  long  as  possible.  They 
should  be  dried  well  before  peeling. 
Then  drop  them  into  hot  fat,  and  let 
them  become  a delicate  brown ; drain 
before  serving,  and  sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  cayenne  or  white  pepper  over. 
{See  Potatoes,  Fkied.) 

Potato  Rice. — Required:  pota- 
toes, butter,  milk,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  ad. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  potatoes — regents 
are  best  for  the  purpose — mash  them 
with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  milk,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put 
them  into  a large  colander,  and  press 
them  through  this  on  to  a hot  dish, 
and,  whilst  doing  so,  shake  the  colander 
every  minute  or  so,  that  the  potatoes 
may  fall  lightly  like  rice.  Serve  very 
hot,  with  broiled  steak  or  sausages. 

Potato  Ring,  or  Border, 
Plain.— Prepare  as  for  Balls  or 
Croquettes  above  ; when  cold,  roll  out 
on  a board  with  the  hand,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a thin  rolling-pin;  join  the 
ends  neatly,  and  brush  over  with 
dripping,  then  bake  brown,  and  serve 
with  a mince  of  meat  or  fish  in  the 
centre. 

Potatoes,  Savoury  (a  German 
recipe).  — Required  : potatoes,  butter, 
or  bacon,  flour,  stock,  herbs,  and  other 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Half  boil  six  or  eight  large  potatoes, 
and  cut  them  into  slices  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  or,  if  preferred, 
substitute  two  ounces  of  fat  bacon  cut 
into  small  pieces  for  the  butter.  Add 
a minced  onion,  and  let  it  stew  until 
tender.  Dredge  a tablespoonful  of 
flour  into  the  butter,  and  stir  until  it 
is  smooth  and  brown;  then  pour  in 


gradually  as  much  boiling  stock  ol* 
water  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the 
consistence  of  cream.  Add  a pinch  of 
th)TOe  and  marjoram,  a large  table- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg,  a bay  leaf,  or  any  other 
flavouring.  Let  the  sauce  simmer  a 
few  minutes,  put  in  the  sliced  potatoes, 
and  when  they  are  tender  without 
being  broken,  turn  the  whole  upon  a 
dish,  and  serve  very  hot.  If  liked,  the 
butter  and"  flour  may  be  kept  from 
browning,  and  a little  milk  may  be 
used  to  thin  the  sauce. 

Potatoes,  Scalloped.—  Mash 
some  potatoes  in  the  usual  way  with 
butter  and  a little  hot  millc  {see 
page  646).  Butter  some  scallop-shells 
or  patty-pans,  fill  them  with  the  mashed 
potatoes,  make  them  smooth  on  the  top, 
and  then  draw  the  back  of  a fork 
over  them.  Sprinkle  finely-grated 
bread-crumbs  on  the  top,  and  lay 
small  pieces  of  butter  here  and  there 
upon  them.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire  till  they 
are  brightly  browned,  and  serve  on  a 
neatly-folded  napkin  in  the  scallop- 
shells.  Time,  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  to  brown  the  potatoes. 

A small  quantity  of  dried  fish- 
haddock,  bloater,  &c. — makes  a savoury 
dish ; it  should  be  beaten  in  well  with 
the  potatoes ; or  any  of  the  mixtures 
given  under  Potatoes,  Moulded,  may 
be  scalloped.  Cost  variable — about  3d. 
per  pound  inclusive. 

Potatoes,  Steamed.  — Have 
ready  a large  saucepan  of  water,  salted* 
as  for  boiling  ; see  that  the  steamer 
fits  the  pan,  and  the  lid  the  steamer. 
Take  a teaspoonful  of  salt  for  two  to 
three  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  shake  it 
over  as  they  are  put  in  the  steamer. 
Size  them,  or  put  the  largest  at  the 
bottom  ; cover,  and  let  the  water  boil 
fast  all  the  time ; anything  may  be 
boiled  in  the  water  that  will  not 


* When  a pudding  is  boiled  underneath, 
the  salt  must  be  omitted,  unless  it  be  of  a 
savoury  kind ; then  a little  salt  does  no  harm. 
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discolour  tlie  potatoes.  When  done, 
i-ive  the  steamer  a shako  ; set  it  on  a 
plate  near  tlie  fire,  and  replace  the  lid 
hy  a cloth, land  serve  in  a few  minutes. 
Tliey  "ill  take  rather  lonsyer  than 
boiled  i)otatoes,  and  may  bo  peeled  or 
not ; in  the  latter  case,  they  are  better 
tinished  off  by  baking.  About  tlie 
superiority  of  steamed  over  boiled 
potiitoes,  tliere  is  some  difforenee  of 
opinion.  Some  say  that  only  a good 
potato  is  satisfactory  wlien  steamed. 
Certainly,  a good  one  sliows  better 
results  after  steaming,  and  naturally 
so ; but  our  experience  is  that  .a  potato 
of  inferior  quality  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved b}'  steaming,  simply  because 
the  salts  are  better  preserved,  and  it 
is  likeU'  to  be  less  watery.  Ihit  apart 
from  these  considerations,  there  are 
other  decided  advantages  ; viz.,  less 
watching  is  required  ; and  in  the  event 
of  the  potatoes  being  left  a trille  too 
long,  they  will  not  be  spoiled,  because^ 
if  they  should  break,  the  water  cannot 
re.ach  them.  Again,  the  use  of  a 
steamer  reduces  the  number  of  utensils 
(if  something  be  boiled  below) — a great 
consideration,  if  space  is  limited  and 
fuel  dear. 

Potato  Straws.— (&c  Potatoes, 
Fkied.) 

Potato,  Sweet. — After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  potato  into  this  country 
it  used  to  be  confounded  with  this 
plant,  which  it  resembled,  and  from 
which  it  received  its  name.  It  is  still 
cultivated  to  a certain  extent  in  Spain 
ajid  the  South  of  France,  and  is 
largely  eaten  in  tropical  America.  It 
may  be  employed  as  a substitute  for 
ordinary  potatoes ; and  can  also  be 
served  as  a substitute  for  yams,  and 
cooked  in  the  same  way. 

Pumpkin. — This  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  of  the  same  order  as  the  squash 
and  vegetable  marrow;  it  grows  some- 
times to  a great  size.  Pumpkins  can 
bo  used  in  the  same  way  as  Yege- 
TA11I.E  Makkow.  {See  also  Pumpkin 
Pie  and  Pumpkin  PunniNO.)  The 
following  is  a popular  American  dish. 


Pumpkin,  Baked. — Take  a nice 
rich  pumpkin  ; pare  and  seed  it ; slice 
it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  after 
cutting  it  in  four  or  eight  pieces ; let 
them  lie  in  cold  water  with  a little 
salt  for  a time,  then  dry  them,  and 
jilace  them  in  a double  layer  in  a large, 
shallow  baking-dish,  with  only  just 
water  enough  to  keep  them  from 
burning.  Cook  long,  and  at  a gentle 
heat;  a sharp  oven  will  spoil  the  dish. 
The  pieces  should  be  very  tender,  and 
the  moisture  dried  up.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  spread  both  sides 
with  butter.  Servo  with  bread  and 
butter  for  tea  or  any  other  meal. 
Cost  uncei’tain,  but  on  an  average 
about  the  same  as  vegetable  marro"  S, 
in  inoportion  to  size. 

Purslane.  — This  is  a common 
plant,  used  as  a-  pot  herb,  and  in 
salads ; it  is  considered  very  cooling 
and  wholesome,  but  is  much  less  in 
demand  now  than  formerly. 

Badishes. — These  have  a pun- 
gent taste  ; they  are  much  nicer  when 
3’oung  and  quickly  grown.  The}"  are 
generally  cheap,  and  are  a popular 
relish  with  bread  and  butter.  In 
preparing  them  for  table,  they  should 
be  washed,  and  the  tops  cut  olf  short ; 
the  radishes  should  be  freed  from  any 
fibrous  growth  by  light  scraping ; 
turnip  radishes  may  be  made  more 
digestible  by  peeling  them  very  thinly 
when  fully  grown.  Radishes  enter 
into  many  salads  and  savoury  dishes, 
as  their  pronounced  flavour  imparts 
zest  to  more  insipid  edibles.  They  are 
very  useful,  too,  for  garnishing  pur- 
poses ; when  used  whole,  they  should 
be  as  even  in  size  as  possible.  Cost, 
about  Id.  per  bunch  on  an  average. 

Radishes,  Grated.— The  con- 
sumption of  radishes  in  the  raw  state 
is  often  followed  by  extreme  dis- 
comfort ; if  grated,  there  is  less  fear 
of  this,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  perfect  masti- 
cation. After  washing  and  scraping, 
the  tops  should  be  removed,  and  the 
younger  they  are  the  nicer.  A little 
pile  of  grated  radishes  is  a nice  relish 
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with  bread  and  cheese  or  butter,  or 
may  be  used  in  salads,  sandwiches,  and 
other  dishes,  as  well  as  in  hot  sauces, 
such  as  plain  melted  butter,  or  in 
vegetable  purees,  being  especially  use- 
ful for  giving  piquancy  to  such  as 
may  be  termed  insipid.  A few  minutes 
suffice  for  the  cooking. 

Radishes,  Steamed  or 
Boiled. — Cook  these  like  turnips, 
giving  them  about  twenty  minutes  for 
average-sized  turnip  radishes.  They 
should  be  served  with  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter,  and  are  nice  with  boiled 
meat,  or  may  be  served  separately. 
Manj'  persons  who  cannot  digest  raw 
radishes  (even  grated)  will  experience 
no  inconvenience  from  this  dish. 

Rosemary.  — This  is  a pretty 
garden  shrub,  more  used  abroad  than 
here,  but  frequently  employed  for 
flavouring  lard.  Country-made  pigs’ 
puddings  are  often  seasoned  with  it. 

Saffron. — SafEi-on  is  wholesome, 
and  has  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary 
uses.  It  is  useful  as  a colouring  agent. 
And  enters  into  most  of  the  vegetable 
yellow  colourings  sold  by  grocers  and 
chemists.  In  the  west  of  England 
cakes  are  coloured  with  saffron.  There 
is  a spurious  saffron  which  should  be 
avoided ; and  it  is  largely  adulterated. 
Various  uses  are  detailed  in  recipes ; 
see  Eice  and  Macakoxi. 

Sage.  — This  is  much  used  in 
cookery,  especially  of  a homely  kind ; 
and  for  vegetarian  savouries  it  is  of 
especial  value ; green  sage  is  best 
known,  but  there  are  other  varieties. 
In  addition  to  its  pleasant  flavour, 
sage  has  the  merit  of.  wholesomeness. 
For  strong  kinds  of  fish,  a little  added 
to  the  gravy,  or  boiling  liquor,  will 
help  to  destroy  any  unpleasant  flavour 
due  to  muddy  water  and  other  causes. 
{See  recipes  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fresh- water  fish.)  Sage  is  used  in 
several  dishes  in  the  present  chapter  ; 
see  also  Index. 

Salsify. — This  is  the  root  of  a 
plant  called  also  the  oyster  plant  and 
purple  goat’s  beard.  It  is  excellent  j 


when  cooked,  and  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be  ; it  is  said  to  possess 
stimulating  properties,  and  may  be 
cooked  in  various  ways.  It  must 
alwaj'S  be  well  done  to  make  it  tender, 
and  to  remove  a certain  bitter  flavour 
which  otherwise  lingers  about  it ; this 
is  very  pronounced  in  the  raw  state. 
The  leaves  should  be  fresh,  and  the 
roots  firm  and  black.  To  prepare  the 
roots,  cut  off  the  ends,  and  scrape  off 
the  outer  rind  until  the  flesh  is  reached ; 
this  resembles  a parsnip  somewhat  in 
colour  and  general  appearance.  Eub 
them  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and 
leave  them  in  cold  w'ater  until  ready 
to  cook  them ; or  put  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice  in  each  pint  of  water. 
They  are  better  if  left  in  the  water  for 
an  hour,  and  will  impart  to  it  a tinge  of 
reddish  brown.  Exposure  to  the  air  in 
scraping,  or  after  cooking,  turns  them 
brown.  Salsify  roots,  if  left  in  the 
ground,  will  send  up  stout,  green 
shoots  in  the  spring ; these  can  be 
cooked  like  asparagus ; they  are  very 
good  eating,  and  a trial  is  recom- 
mended with  confidence.  Cost,  un- 
certain; about  fid.  to  8d.  per  bundle. 

Salsify,  Boiled.— Cut  the  roofs 
into  even-sized  pieces,  after  preparing 
them  as  directed  above ; they  maj'  be 
from  three  to  four  inches  long,  or 
smaller  or  larger,  as  preferred.  Put 
them  into  boiling  water  with  a little 
salt  and  a morsel  of  butter ; a few 
drops  of  lemon  juice  are  an  improve- 
ment. Give  them  about  an  hour ; if 
large,  they  may  want  an  hour  and  a 
half ; a skew'er  will  penetrate  them 
easily  when  done.  Then  drain,  and 
dish  on  toast,  and  send  melted  butter 
or  white  sauce  to  table  with  them. 
Salsifies  are  very  good  re-dressed  ; the 
remains  of  boilefl.  ones  may  be  served 
in  many  ways. 

Sauer  Kraut. — This  preparation 
is  largely  used  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
smoked  meats,  beef,  kc.  The  taste 
for  this  delicacy  is  certainly  an  ac- 
quired one,  but  it  is  a very  general 
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one  in  some  districts.  Sauer  kraut  is 
con.sidercd  an  excellent  antiscorbutic. 
Take  large  well-grown  cabbages  wdth 
line  white  hearts.  Remove  the  outer 
leaves  and  stalks,  and  shred  the  cab- 
>)ages  very  finely.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  a largo  pan  or  tub  with  cabbage 
loaves.  Throw  in  the  cabbage  as  it  is 
shredded,  and  sprinkle  salt  evenly  upon 
the  la3’ors.  One  handful  of  salt  will 
be  amply  sufficient  for  a large  pan- 
ful of  cabbage ; too  much  salt  will 
prevent  fermentation.  Keep  pressing 
the  cabbage  down  closelj’  as  it  is 
thrown  in.  "When  the  vessel  is  quite 
full,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  the  top, 
and  cover  it  first  with  cabbage  ler»ves 
and  then  with  a linen  cloth ; laj'  a 
wooden  cover  over  all,  and  on  this  put 
a heavj-  weight.  Keep  the  pan  in  a 
warm  cellar  till  fermentation  has 
begun.  This  may  be  known  b}’  small 
white  globules  forming  on  the  surface. 
When  the  moisture  dries  in  a crust 
over  the  top  the  kraut  is  readj'  for  use. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a cool  place  till 
wanted.  Once  a week  the  cabbage 
leaves  should  either  be  renewed  or 
washed,  and  the  linen  cloth  should  be 
wa.shed  in  cold  water  and  replaced. 
Some  persons  put  carraway  seeds  and 
juniper  berries  amongst  the  layers, 
and  think  the  kraut  is  improved  bj" 
the  addition.  If,  owing  to  anj^  cause, 
after  waiting  two  or  three  daj's  there 
is  no  sign  of  fermentation,  a cold, 
weak  brine  of  salt  and  water  should 
be  poured  over.  The  cabbages  will 
bo  all  the  better  if  thej'  are  allowed  to 
lie  in  a cool  corner  for  several  daj’s 
before  being  used.  Time,  three  weeks 
to  prepare  the  kraut.  It  will  keep  for 
a j’ear. 

Sauer  Kraut,  to  Cook.— Lay 

a good-sized  piece  of  butter  in  a sauce- 
pan and  let  it  melt.  Put  in  half  the 
sauer  kraut,  and  lay  on  this  the  meat 
to  be  made  read}'  with  it ; either  ham 
or  bacon  smoked  and  pared,  pork,  or 
any  sort  of  sausage.  Over  all  place 
the  other  half  of  the  kraut,  pour  in  a 
glassful  of  white  wine,  and  add  a little 
water  occasionally  to  moisten  it.  Cover 


the  saucepan  closely,  and  let  the  con- 
tents stew  gently  till  the  sauer  kraut  is 
soft  and  yellow.  When  cooked  enough, 
take  out  the  meat.  Dredge  in  a table- 
spoonful of  flour,  let  the  kraut  stew 
half  an  hour  longer,  then  place  the 
meat  again  in  the  saucepan  to  get 
quite  hot.  Stir  the  kraut  now  and 
then  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  take 
ciiro  that  it  docs  not  burn.  What  is 
left  over  of  the  sauer  kraut  is  good 
warmed  up  on  the  following  daj'  or  a 
dav  or  two  after ; it  may  be  served 
with  some  other  meat.  As  an  accom- 
paniment to  snroked  meats,  roast  pork, 
sausages,  &c.,  sauer  kraut  maj'  be 
prepared  in  the  waj'  just  described, 
but  without  the  meat ; if  so,  stir  in  a 
thickening  of  flour  and  butter  before 
sending  to  table.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  sauer  kraut  can  hardlj'  he  cooked 
too  much.  It  requires  at  fir.st  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  hours’  stewing. 
Cost,  v.'iriable,  according  to  the  kind 
of  meat,  &c.,  and  the  proportions  used. 

Scorzouera. — The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  sugary  and  well  flavoured. 
The  coarse  outer  rind  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  roots  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  a few  hours  to  extract  any 
bitterness.  They  can  be  boiled  like 
parsnips,  or  treated  like  salsify ; a 
favourite  way  of  cooking  them,  with 
many,  is  to  parboil,  and  egg  and  bread- 
crumb, and  fry  a good  brown.  Cost, 
very  tincertain. 

In  Germany,  where  this  root  is 
thought  more  of  than  in  England,  a 
little  flour  is  added  to  the  cold  water 
used  for  the  soaking  ; the  final  soaking 
medium  being  milk  or  milk  and  water. 
Various  kinds  of  sauces  of  the  white 
class  are  used,  in  which  to  dish  up  the  . 
roots — the  richer  ones  being  reserved 
for  separate-course  dishes.  ! 

Scotch  Kale. — This  is  a nice 
vegetable ; it  goes  by  various  names  ; i 
“ curly  greens  ” is  one,  but  it  receives  j 
misleading  titles’in  some  localities.  It 
is  generally  cheap,  about  Id.  to  2d. 
per  pound.  The  kale  should  be  washed 
in  salt  and  water,  and  may  be  boiled 
like  Turnip  Tops,  or  cooked  spinach 
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I goes,  by  making  it  into  purees ; it 
t always  wants  boiling  in  salted  water 
until  done.  Winter  greens  generally 
are  cooked  in  the  same  way  ; lots  of 
water,  well  salted,  will  always  preserve 
the  colour ; but  if  tough  or  discoloured 
to  start  with,  a pinch  of  borax  or  soda 
does  no  harm.  For  all  the  purees, 
when  white  sauce  or  anything  that 
detracts  from  the  colour  is  used,  add  a 
few  drops  of  green  colouring.  When 
in  first-rate  condition  and  well  cooked, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a nicer  vegetable 
than  this.  {See  recipes  under  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  &c.) 

Sea-Beet. — This  grows  on  many 
parts  of  our  coasts.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  natural  family  as  the  spinach, 
and  is  probably  the  original  form  of 
the  cultivated  beet.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  resemble  spinach  in  fiavour 
when  boiled.  In  many  parts  of 
Ireland  the  leaves  are  gathered  in 
succession  as  they  grow,  and  eaten 
by  the  poor  as  food.  The  richer  the 
soil,  the  better  the  flavour  of  the  loaves. 

I Sea-Eale. — This  is  a plant  very 

' much  like  asparagus,  and  is  generally 
' highly  esteemed.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  being  found  wild  in  districts 
near  the  sea.  It  is  the  blanching- 
process  that  gives  the  delicate  character 
to  this  plant,  for  in  the  unblanched 
state  it  is  worthless ; as  it  is  the  action 
! of  light  that  imparts  the  strong  and 
bitter  taste,  as  w-ell  as  the  green 
and  reddish-purple  colouring.  Conse- 
quently, after  it  is  cut,  sea-kale  should 
be  kept  in  a dark  place  until  wanted. 
If  exposed  in  an  open  situation  it  will 
acquire  a decided  tinge,  that  injures 
colour  and  flavour  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days.  Cost,  very  variable ; 
sometimes  less  than  Is.  per  basket, 
but  often  from  Is.  6d.  to  '2s.,  or  more 
if  scarce. 

Sea-kale  is  amongst  the  earliest  of 
vegetables.  When  fresh,  it  is  white 
and  crisp  to  the  touch  ; when  dark 
and  limp,  it  is  stale.  Sea-kale  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  few  plants  improved 
by  forcing ; and  forced  shoots  at  mid- 


winter are  crisper  and  better  in  flavour 
than  the  naturally-grown  ones  of  April 
and  May. 

Sea-Kale,  Boiled.— This  wants 
nice  washing  and  brushing  ; any  worm- 
eaten  and  black  portions  of  the  roots 
must  be  cut  out,  and  it  is  some  little 
trouble  to  free  it  from  all  the  adhering 
grit.  The  object  in  cooking  should  be 
to  retain  the  delicate  flavour  and  colour 
as  much  as  possible.  In  this  form,  it 
is  delicate  and  digestible,  and  most 
persons  may  safely  eat  it.  It  shmild 
be  tied  up  in  little  bundles,  and  left  in 
cold  water  after  washing,  then  put  on  to 
boil  in  water  lightly  salted,  and  with  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  in ; some 
competent  authorities  advise  that  the 
steam  be  allowed  to  escape,  by  putting 
the  lid  only  half  over  the  saucepan. 
Time,  from  a quarter  of  an  hour  for 
very  young  fresh  kale  to  half  an  hour 
or  more  for  older.  Drain  thoroughl}’, 
and  serr-e  on  toast,  with  a good  white 
sauce  in  a boat ; some  prefer  it  without 
sauce,  but  if  two  dishes  are  served, 
sauce  may  be  poured  over  one  of  them. 
If  in  that  condition  that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  very  stale,  the  water  should 
be  changed  when  half  done,  and  from 
forty  to  fifty  minutes  must  be  given. 
In  dishing,  put  the  heads  all  one  way, 
and  draw  oft  the  tape  with  which  it 
is  tied  very  carefully.  This  (and  all 
vegetables  of  a similar  kind)  wants  -sN-ell 
draining,  and  must  be  served  hot. 

Shalot.  — The  shalot,  or  eschalot, 
is  a kind  of  onion — the  mildest  culti- 
vated— used  for  seasoning  soups  and 
made  dishes,  and  for  flavouring  sauces, 
gravies,  and  salads.  The  shalot  has  a 
bulbous  root,  made  up  of  a number  of 
smaller  bulbs,  called  cloves.  It  ought 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and  be 
hung  in  nets  in  a cool  airy  place. 
When  properly  dried,  it  will  keep  till 
spring.  It  is  stronger  in  taste  than 
the  onion,  but  does  not  leave  so 
strong  an  odour  on  the  palate,  and  for 
this  reason  is  often  employed  instead 
of  the  onion,  both  in  cooking  and  for 
eating  in  a raw  state.  Shalots  can  be 
added  to  melted  butter  or  white  sauce, 
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and  sewed  with  hoiled  meats,  &c. ; or 
purees  and  other  dishes  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way  as  if  using;  onions. 
Tlie  water  should  he  changed  to  make 
them  milder;  lemon  rind  is  sometimes 
used  with  shalots  for  sauces,  &c. ; and 
horse-radish  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
an  improvement  to  a thick  sauce  of 
shalots  made  with  milk  in  the  ordinary 
way  : this  is  served  with  tripe  in  some 
parts,  and  to  further  inerc^ase  its 
pi'pianey,  garlic  is  employed.  The 
use  of  shalots  will  be  seen  more  fully 
by  referring  to  Pickles,  Seasonings, 
and  Salads. 

Skirret.  — This  is  a perennial 
plant,  a native  of  China,  known  in  this 
country  since  1.548.  The  root  is  com- 
posed of  fleshy  tubers  about  the  size  of 
the  little  finger,  and  joined  together  at 
the  crown  or  head.  They  used  to  bo 
much  esteemed  in  cookery.  In  the 
northern  districts  of  Scotland  the  plant 
is  cultivated  under  the  name  of  “crum- 
mock.”  The  tubers,  when  boiled,  are 
served  with  butter.  Skirrets  come  the 
nearest  to  parsnips  of  any  of  the  es- 
culent roots,  both  for  flavour  and  nu- 
tritive quality.  They  are  rather  sweeter 
than  the  parsnip,  and  therefore  to  some 
palates  are  not  altogether  so  agreeable. 

Soja  . — This  is  a new  vegetable,  a 
sort  of  pea  imported  from  China  ; it 
has  received  favourable  notice  in 
France,  and  is  said  to  be  very  digestible 
and  palatable.  It  is  similar  to  the 
flageolet  bean,  and,  being  rich  in  oil 
and  poor  in  starch,  is  recommended  to 
diabetic  patients  bj'  the  medical  pro- 
fession. iSo  far,  its  high  price  has 
hindered  its  adoption ; and  attempts 
at  cultivation  have  not  been  marked 
with  great  success.  In  referring  to 
soja  as  a now  vegetable,  we  mean 
simply  that  it  has  only  recently  been 
introduced  as  a vegetable  ; it  is  well 
known  as  the  basis  of  Chinese  Soy. 

Sorrel. — This  is  an  acid-leaved 
root,  which  is  used  largely  on  the 
Continent  for  soups,  salads,  and  sauces, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  to  meat. 
Where  the  taste  for  it  has  been 


acquired,  it  is  considered  very  plea- 
sant ; of  its  wholesomencss  there  is  no 
doubt.  When  sorrel  alone  is  thought 
too  acid,  it  is  mixed  with  spinach  or 
dandelion.  Son-el  grows  wild,  and 
Citn  be  had  for  the  plucking ; but  as 
the  flavour  of  the  cultivated  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  wild  sorrel,  every  garden 
should  contain  a few  plants.  Sorrel  is 
just  now  one  of  the  “fashionable” 
vegetables,  and  is  being  sold  in  London 
in  tins  at  a shilling  each.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  imported,  and  may  lead  to  the 
further  cultivation  of  the  pknt  in 
England. 

Sorrel,  to  Cook.— Like  spinach, 
sorrel  needs  very  careful  washing ; it 
is  gritty,  and  must  be  rinsed  in  several 
waters,  and  left  under  a running  tap 
for  a time.  The  small,  fine  leaves  can 
be  loft  whole;  but  the  thick  mid-rib 
should  be  torn  from  the  large  leaves. 

“ Ciant  ” sorrel  may  be  torn  into 
shreds  with  advantage,  after  removing 
the  rib.  One  of  the  best  of  the  many 
ways  of  dressing  sorrel  is  to  draw  it 
down  in  butter  ; by  many  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  best.  After  washing  and 
draining,  the  sorrel  is  put  into  a stew- 
pan  with  no  other  moisture  than  that 
which  clings  about  it,  with  an  ounce 
of  butter  to  each  quart.  When  re- 
duced (and  it  reduces  a good  deal),  and 
tender,  some  flour  should  be  dredged 
in,  the  mass  being  stirred  the  while ; 
it  is  then  to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve, 
re-heated,  and  seasoned  slightly ; a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  a pinch 
of  sugar  are  sometimes  added.  Serve 
like  any  other  green  puree  of  the  same 
kind. 

Spinach. — This  vegetable  is 
agreeable  in  taste,  and  very  whole- 
some, but  there  is  not  much  real 
nourishment  in  it,  owing  to  the  large 
p>roportion  of  water.  It  needs  thorough 
washing ; this  is  best  done  by  having 
two  pails  of  water ; after  washing  in 
the  first  it  should  be  taken  out  with  the 
hand,  and  put  into  the  second  pail,  the 
water  being  changed  a time  or  two. 
It  should  be  drained  on  a sieve  for  a - 
moment,  not  pressed  in  a cloth,  as  it  ■ 
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is-delicato,  and  requires  careful  hand- 
ling. It  is  usually  boiled  and  served 
as  a puree ; the  general  additions 
being  cream,  butter,  or  gravy.  For 
the  sake  of  its  intense  green  colour, 
spinach  is  ver)^  useful  for  garnishing 
purposes,  When  scarce  and  dear, 
turnip  tops,  beetroot  tops,  nettles,  and 
dandelion  leaves  are  often  served  as 
substitutes,  or  can  he  mixed  with  the 
spinach.  Cost,  on  an  average,  2d.  or 
3d.  per  pound,  but  may  reach  4d.  or  6d. 
(Sec  Diiessed  Vegetables  for  Pubees.) 

Spinach,  Boiled.  — This  is  a 
common  English  method.  Take  a 
good  pailful  (for  a dish)  of  young, 
freshly  gathered  spinach ; take  away 
the  stalks,  and  after  washing  as  above 
described,  give  a minute  for  the  grit 
to  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail, 
drain,  and  put  the  spinach  in  a sauce-, 
pan,  with  no  other  moisture  than  that 
which  clings  about  it ; add  a sprinkling 
of  salt,  and  boil  until  tender,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes ; then  drain,  and 
press  well  in  a colander,  chop  it  up, 
and  put  it  in  a clean,  di-y  saucepan, 
with  an  ounce  of.  butter,  and  a. little 
salt  and  pepper ; stir  fora  few  minutes, 

I then  press  it  in  a hot  dish,  and  garnish 
I with  croutons. 

Another  way. — Add  half  a pint  of 
boiling  water  and  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  a good-sized  saucepanful  of 
spinach ; say  one  of  a gallon  capacity  ; 
boil  and  finish  off  as  directed  above. 
Or,  for  quite  a plain  dish,  nothing- 
need  be  added;  the  spinach  may  be 
dished  as  soon  as  pressed. 

Another  way. — Use  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  just  as  if  boiling  cabbage ; 
when  done,  strain  and  press,  and 
finish  off  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
methods.  As  to  the  best  way  of  cook- 
ing spinach,  there  is  a great  difference 
of  opinion.  Some  cooks  assert  that 
the  first  method  is  the  only  correct 
one ; others  declare  that  the  flavour  is 
too  strong  unless  plenty  of  water  be 
used,  as  in  the  last  method;  again, 
many  very  good  judges  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  practicallj^  no  difference 
in  the  flavour  of  the  spinach,  whether 


water  is  added  or  not ; and  that  very 
few  could  detect  any  difference. 
Where  so  many  disagree,  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  not  to  attempt  to  decide ; the 
various  methods  are  easily  tried,  and 
our  readers  can  form  their  own  opinion 
as  to  their  relative  merits.  (Sec  next 
chapter. ) 

Spinach  and  Bice.  — Almost 
anyflish  of  rice  eats  well  with  spinach. 
For  a maigre  dish,  a selection  can  be 
made  from  those  dishes  given  under 
Rice,  made  from  vegetable  stock,  &c.  ; 
while  those  who  desire  rice,  pins 
animal  j uices,  may-  make  trial  of  such 
dishes  as  most  commend  themselves  to 
their  notice,  either  by  virtue  of  their 
flavour  or  their  cost.  We  may  remark 
that  most  people  will  like  any  into 
which  tomatoes  enter ; these  with 
slight  flavourings  of  ham,  cheese,  or 
curry,  are  also  suitable  for  combination 
with  spinach.  Rice  Sacce  is  also 
very  nice  with  a dish  of  spinach  and 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

Spinach  with  Eggs  (American 
method). — Required : spinach,  eggs, 

seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  to  Is. 

After  boiling  and  pressing  the 
spinach,  put  it  back  with  a little 
butter,  pepper  and  sugar ; beat  until 
hot,  then  turn  it  into  the  dish,  and 
cover  with  an  egg  dressing,  made  by 
mixing  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled 
eggs,  an  ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  cream,  and  - one  of 
lemon  juice.  Spread  this  smoothly 
over  the  vegetable,  and  garnish  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  cut  into  rings. 
These  quantities  are  enough  for  a 
good-sized  dish  of  spinach.  This  is  a 
nice  dish  for  serving  separately. 

Sq,uash. — The  squash  is  of  - the 
gourd  family  ; there  are  two  sorts,  the 
summer  squash,  or  cymbling,  and  the 
winter  squash ; the  last  named  takes 
longer  to  cook.  When  very  tender, 
squash  need  not  be  pared  ; and  when 
necessarj"-  to  pare  it,  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  nothing  but  the  hard, 
outer  rind.  The  seeds  should  be 
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removed,  and  tho  vegetable  cut  into 
(Hiarters,  or  a greater  number  of  pieces, 
according  to  size.  Winter  squash  is 
often  mashed ; tho  recipes  under 
A'egktahle  Makuow  and  TuKNirs  can 
be  followed  ; scpiash  can  also  be  used 
in  tlie  same  way  as  pumpkin,  for  pics 
anil  puddings,  but  it  is  not  so  rich  in 
llavour.  Cost  uncertain,  but  not 
expensive  generally. 

Succotash.  — This  is  imported 
from  .\merica ; it  is  a mixture  of  corn 
and  beans ; directions  for  use  will  be 
found  on  tho  tins.  It  is  a very  whole- 
some pri'paration,  and  furnishes  a very 
welcome  change  from  ordinary  dishes 
of  vegetables  as  served  in  Engbind. 
{See  Succotash  Sour  and  Succotash 
Sai.ai),  also  Li.ma  Heaxs.)  Cost,  about 
lOd.  for  a tin  of  nearly  two  pounds. 

Succotash,  Curried.— This  is 
a good  dish,  not  much  trouble  or  cost. 
Kcquired  : a tin  of  succotash,  a hible- 
sijoonful  of  cooked  apple  or  tomato 
pulp,  three  or  four  times  as  much 
I’ookcd  onion,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
curry  paste  and  powder,  half  an  ounce 
ef  corn-flour,  milk,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Turn  the  succotash  into  a saucepan 
with  the  apple,  onions,  and  curry ; the 
latter  mi.xed  with  milk,  stock,  or  water 
to  a paste  ; add  the  corn-flour,  stir  to 
the  boil,  and  simmer  until  the  flavours 
are  well  blended.  The  onions  may  be 
fried  for  a more  savoury  dish.  Season, 
and  add  a little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 
Servo  with  or  without  rice.  Any  of 
the  adj  uncts  added  to  meat  and  other 
curries  may  be  introduced,  and  butter 
or  cream  is  an  improvement.  A cooked 
carrot  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
making  of  this  dish.  A little  cooked 
celery  also  goes  well  with  it. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sa- 
voury.— These  herbs  are  used  for 
seasoning  purposes,  and  possess  a very 
pleasant  taste  and  aroma.  They  should 
be  gathered  in  July  and  August,  and 
dried  for  winter  use.  The  winter 
savoury  has  a more  woody  stalk  ; both 
kinds  are  common  in  kitchen  gardens. 
Jlixed  herbs  and  aromatic  seasoning 


mixtures  generally  contain  one  of 
these. 

Tarragon.— This  is  closely  allied 
to  tho  well-known  aromatic  plants — 
common  wormwood  and  southern  wood ; 
but,  unlike  those,  its  leaves  are  divided. 

Its  uses  are  similar  to  those  of  chervil ; 
the  two  are  often  combined  in  the  same 
dish.  Tarragon  vinegar  is  very  use- 
ful {/tee  the  chapter  on  Seasonings). 
“Shredded  tarragon”  is  a term  fre- 
quently used  in  all  works  on  cookery ; 
it  refers  to  tho  loaves  cut  into  strips 
with  scissors ; they  should  not  be  used 
whole.  Tarragon  is  a dangerous  tool 
in  tho  hands  of  an  unskilful  cook, 
owing  to  its  strong  flavour  ; but  judi- 
ciously employed,  it  is  valuable.  Many 
flavoured  butters  and  cold  sauces  are 
greatly  improved  b)"  it,  and  all  the 
ordinary  methods  of  utilising  it  are 
explained  in  our  recipes.  Cost,  a few 
pence  per  bunch  on  an  average ; never 
very  cheap  so  far  as  its  first  cost,  but 
is  economical  in  use  owing  to  the  little 
required. 

Thyme. — This  is  one  of  our  com- 
monest herbs,  but  an  extremely  useful  ; 
one  ; its  odour  and  taste  are  strong, 
pungent,  and  aromatic.  Three  varieties 
are  used  in  cookery — viz. , common 
thyme,  and  orange  and  lemon  thyme  ; 
orange  thyme  is  ready  for  drying  in 
June  and  July  ; the  others  arc  a little 
later.  It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
an  overdose  of  this  plant  is  disagp’ee- 
able,  as  it  imparts  bitterness  to  the 
dish  ; when  dried,  double  the  quantity 
is  wanted ; fresh  thyme,  like  all  other 
herbs,  is  the  nicer.  Cost,  about  Id. 
per  small  bunch. 

Tomato.  — The  \drtues  of  the  ! 
tomato,  or  love  apple,  are  now  fully  : 
recognised  both  in  the  raw  and  cooked  I 
condition.  It  has  been  said  that  • 
Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  has  made  chops 
and  tomato  sauce  immortal ; but  only 
within  recent  years  have  we  found  out  ] 
that  tomatoes  are  excellent  and  whole-  : 
some  in  almost  any  way.  To  stuff  a 
tomato,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  mischievous  meddling  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch ; and  simple 
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cookery  is  alone  admissible.  To  a 
great  extent,  wc  agree  with  him  ; but 
we  cannot  forget  that  much  depends 
upon  the  skilful  admixture  of  the 
several  ingredients,  and  that  those  who 
serve  tomatoes  almost  daily  at  their 
tables  in  some  form  or  other  are  generally 
glad  of  a new  method.  Indeed,  we  think 
the  popularity  of  the  tomato  is  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  changes  that  can 
be  rung  upon  the  modes  of  serving  it. 
Still,  it  has  a very  distinct  and  in- 
dependent flavour  of  its  own,  which 
needs  neither  enhancement  nor  di- 
minution, and  the  delicious  sub-acid 
must  not  be  destroyed  by  spices  and 
herbs — only  developed. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
tomato ; the  best  kinds  have  fine, 
smooth  skins.  English-grown  ones, 
when  just  ripe,  are  very  inviting  in 
appearance,  the  red  ones  being  of  a 
very  beautiful  colour.  F or  the  purpose 
of  loosening  the  skins  of  tomatoes  for 
peeling,  boiling  water  is  recommended ; 
but  its  use  should  be  discouraged ; if 
properly  ripe,  the  peel  can  be  removed 
without  any  soaking.  For  a great 
number  of  dishes  of  the  ordinary  class, 
it  is  not  necessarj'  to  remove  the  peel ; 
but  for  high-class  dishes  of  cold  dressed 
tomatoes  it  is  an  improvement.  Then 
the  pips ; it  is  common  to  meet  with 
recipes,  no  matter  how  plain  the  dish, 
in  which  the  words  “throw  away  the 
pips  ” occur.  Here  discretion  is  wanted; 
for  one  cannot  take  away  the  pips 
without  a good  deal  of  the  pulp 
adhering ; when  they  are  removed, 
therefore,  by  way  of  making  room  for 
stuffing,  or  simply  from  choice,  the 
pulp  should  be  sieved,  that  only  the 
seeds  may  be  wasted.  Another  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  the 
cooking  should  never  be  prolonged 
further  than  necessar}' ; beyond  this 
the  tomato  suffers  in  flavour.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  4d.  per  pound  for  im- 
ported, and  6d.  to  Is.  for  English- 
grown  tomatoes,  except  early  in  the 
season.  Of  the  imported,  the  red  plum 
tomatoes  are  very  good.  Of  the  round 
varieties,  the  small  ones  are  best  for 
salads  and  garnishing  purposes ; and 


for  ordinary  dishes,  the  medium  size 
are  usually  better  than  very  large  ones. 

Tomatoes,  to  Bottle.— This  is 
an  American  method.  Some  wide- 
necked jars  are  to  be  made  hot,  by 
letting  them  lie  in  boiling  water,  or  as 
•nearly  boiling  as  possible,  then  drain 
them  when  ready  to  fill.  Take  ripe 
tomatoes,  equal  in  size,  and  scald  them 
to  loosen  the  skins  ; take  them  off,  and 
with  the  scalding  water  drain  off  any 
liquor  that  will  run  easily  from  the 
tomatoes  without  pressure.  Put  them 
in  a jam  kettle,  and  stir  with  a wooden 
spoon  until  they  boil ; then  give  them 
a good  boil  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ; 
pour  into  the  jars  while  boiling,  and 
finish  off  in  either  of  the  following 
ways,  but  do  not  lose  an  instant,  and 
be  sure  to  fill  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  juice  runs  over;  the  jars  should 
be  set  upon  plates.  The  first  and  best 
way  is  to  have  jars  with  “grooved” 
necks  and  metal  tops  ; screw  the  tops 
on  tightly,  and  as  the  contents  cool, 
give  another  screw  now  and  then,  but 
before  p\itting  on  the  covers  wipe  the 
necks  of  the  jars.  When  cold,  wipe 
all  the  jars  clean,  .and  dry  them,  then 
put  them  in  the  coolest,  driest,  and  very 
darkest  place  in  the  house.  To  save 
time,  the  tomatoes  may  be  bottled  thus 
without  skinning ; if  not  even-sized, 
the  large  ones  should  be  broken  up. 
Boil  rather  longer  than  above  directed, 
and  pour  off  a little  of  the  moisture 
before  filling  the  jars. 

The  next  way  to  finish  off  ths 
bottles  is  to  cork  and  wax  them,  and  if 
this  is  done,  the  corks  should  be  soaked 
for  a time  in  some  of  the  boiling  liquor 
from  the  fruit. 

Under  the  name  of  the  “ Climax  ” 
Bottle,  a glass  jar  has  been  specially 
manufactured  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  toma- 
toes. It  has  an  air-tight  glass  cap,  the 
contents  thus  come  in  contact  with  the 
glass  only ; there  is  no  trouble  of 
corking,  sealing  down,  or  bladdering ; 
a great  saving  of  time  is  thereby 
effected.  A strong  glass  top  fits  on 
the  wide,  open  mouth,  and  presses 
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upon  an  elastic  band,  whicli  rests  upon 
a rim  outside  the  bottle  moutli.  The 
metal  screw  ring  then  fits  over  this 
glass  top,  and  presses  it  liard  down 
upon  the  elastic-covered  ring,  thus 
making  the  jar  absolutely  air-tight, 
without  wax  or  bladder.  To  prepare 
tlie  tom  atoes  for  those  bottles  is  very 
simple,  and  either  of  the  following 
laaethods  may  bo  adopted.  I’ut  the 
fruit  in  whole  and  unskinned,  and  cook 
in  a pot  of  water  over  the  tire  until  the 
tomatoes  look  tender ; the  bottles  must 
ho  wrapped  round  with  hay  or  old 
lags,  and  they  must  bo  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  boiling-pot  by  means  of 
a trivet  on  legs,  or  a meat  dish  set 
upon  a weight,  or  some  other  deviee  ; a 
haking-shect  answers  the  same  puipose, 
if  raised  by  means  of  four  laieees  of 
wood  iit  the  corners.  In  this  mode, 
the  glass  stojapers  must  bo  provided 
with  a vent  liole  for  the  escape  of 
the  steam  (these  cost  a tiifle  more  per 
dozen).  AVhen  done,  the  holes  are 
tilled  up  with  bits  of  cork  (sent  with 
the  bottles),  and  want  a spot  of  wax 
on  each.  They  e.an  cool  in  the  water 
or  on  a board;  the  first  is  the  better 
way,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  bottles 
cracking. 

The  next  plan  is  to  cook  the  to- 
matoes as  directed  above,  first  mode, 
or  bake  them  in  a jar  in  the  oven  ; 
in  either  case,  drain  off  some  of  the 
watery  liquid.  Fill  the  jars  while  hot 
(the  jars  being  heated  first),  and 
screw  down.  When  cold,  try  if  they 
oan  bo  screwed  a little  tighter.  For 
this  wa}’,  .stoppers  without  vent  holes 
answer.  The  rubbers  can  be  renewed 
when  worn. 

Tomatoes,  to  Preserve  in 

Brine  (Italian  Method).  — Choose 
sound,  ripe  fruit ; wipe  it  with  a cloth, 
and  reject  any  broken  or  over-ripe. 
Take  the  stalks  off,  but  do  not  skin. 
Make  a brine  by  boiling  a tablespoonful 
of  salt  in  half  a gallon  of  w'ater  until 
reduced  to  two-thirds  the  quantity. 
Skim  a few  times.  Put  the  fruit  in 
dry  jars,  pour  the  biine  over,  and  put 
something,  in  the  necks  to  prevent 


floating ; small  plates  or  saucers  are 
useful ; no  metal  will  answer.  Wlien 
cold,  cork  and  wax  the  jars,  or  tie 
down  with  bladder.  This  can  be 
used  like  fresh  fruit,  if  rinsed  and 
wiped,  and  the  skins  removed.  It 
answers  for  soups,  sauces,  &c.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  soak  it,  and  for  all  dislics 
less  salt  will  be  wanted. 

Tomatoes,  Baked.  — Take  the 
green  stalks  from  some  tomatoes,  ripe, 
and  even  in  size  ; allow  two  ounces  of 
butter  or  clarified  fat  for  eight  medi\im- 
sized  ones;  put  it  in  little  bits  about 
them,  and  cook  in  a moderate  oven 
from  twenty  minutes  upwairds.  Seiwc 
with  roast  moat,  i.kc.  If  split  through, 
cook  the  cut  side  up.  Tomatoes  may 
he  sliced  for  baking  if  large;  put  them 
in  a single  layer  on  a baking  tin,  first 
greasing  it ; brush  them  over  with 
butter  or  dripping,  and  dredge  witli 
salt  and  pepper ; and  if  they  are  not 
fully  ripe,  a pinch  of  sugar.  Give 
them  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  and 
serve  hot.  When  eaten  as  a separate 
course,  add  a little  stock  or  gravy  to 
the  liquor  in  the  pan,  and  boil  it  up, 
then  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes.  Wh^i 
eaten  with  mc.it,  &c.,  just  pour  the 
liquor  over  them  as  it  is.  Cost,  about 
6d.  per  pound  when  in  full  season. 

Another  way. — Put  a little  mustard 
with  the  seasoning  named  above,  with 
any  herbs  that  may  be  preferred ; use 
it  for  halved  or  sliced  tomatoes,  and 
cook  as  directed.  Cayenne  pepper  or 
grated  nut]neg,  a suspicion  of  either, 
may  also  be  added  ; and  a finely-minced 
onion,  distributed  over  half  a dozen 
tomatoes,  give  additional  piquancy. 
A little  lemon  juice,  squeezed  over  just 
before  serving,  will  develop  the 
flavour  to  iserfection. 

Tomatoes,  Baked,  with 
Onions.  — Required  : a pound  of 
tomatoes,  the  same  weight  of  Spanish 
onions,  four  ounces  of  cheese,  saason- 
ing,  &c.  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd, 
to  Is. 

Bake  the  tomatoes  after  wiping  and 
cutting  them  in  halves  {see  above)  i 
bake  or  fry  the  onions,  and  chop  thena 
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up.  Put  the  tomatoes,  cut  side  up,  on 
a dish  for  serving;  cover  each  half 
with  a thin  slice  of  cheese,  and  put 
some  onions  on  the  top  ; season  nicely, 
tlien  spread  some  bread-crumbs  over ; 
these  must  be  browned  in  the  oven  or 
fried  (*feBiiEAi>).  Grate  a little  cheese 
over,  and  serve  hot. 

Another  ivay. — Use  half  the  quantity 
®f  onions  given  above,  then  put  some 
small  whole  ones  about  the  dish  ; they 
are  nicest  fried  or  stewed. 

Another  way.  — Dish  each  half 
tomato  on  a little  round  of  hot, 
buttered  toast,  or  fried  broad,  and  use 
onion  sauce  in  place  of  onions. 

These  dishes  are  tasty,  and  when 
tomatoes  are  in  full  season,  at  three 
or  four  pence  per  pound,  are  very 
cheap. 

Tomato  Conserve.  — This  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of 
preserved  tomatoes,  as  it  is  simply  pulp 
without  skins  and  seeds,  and  is  un- 
flavoured  ; therefore,  it  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  pulp  of  the  fresh  fruit. 
It  is  handy  for  sauce,  purees,  and  other 
purposes  to  w'hich  tomatoes  in  the 
fresh  state  can  be  applied,  and  can  be 
flavoured  as  required.  The  price  varies 
considerably,  as  does  the  quality  ; 
about  6d.  per  half-pint  tin  is  an  average 
price.  Conserve  in  bottles  is  a little 
dearer.  French  conserve  is  considered 
good,  so  is  the  Italian.  When  English 
is  bought,  it  should  bear  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  or  importer.  55ery 
low-priced  stuff,  bearing  no  name, 
should  be  regarded  wuth  suspicion,  or 
is  better  avoided ; for  it  is  probably 
not  pure  tomatoes  at  all ; or  else  a small 
proportion  of  tomato  pulp  is  mixed 
with  that  of  some  other  vegetable, 
coloured  to  resemble  the  genuine 
article.  The  difference  in  the  price 
of  various  samples,  allowing  for  all 
possible  variation  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  is  suflflcient  to  justify  this 
impression. 

This  will  not  keep  long,  and  as  soon 
as  a tin  is  opened  it  should  be  turned  out 
into  a jar  or  bottle  for  use,  and  kept  in 
a cool  place.  It  will  be  good  for  a few 


days  in  cold  weather,  but  soon  “turns"’ 
in  warm  weather.  (See  Tomato  CbvTSUP 
and  To.mato  Stoke  Sauce  in  a late/ 
chapter  on  Pxckies,  &c.) 

Tomatoes  ^ la  Diable.— Slice, 
coat  with  butter,  a little  mustard,  and 
cayenne  and  black  popper,  (hen  grill, 
or  bak-e  sharply. 

Tomatoes,  Pried.— Unless  to- 
matoes are  coated  and  fried  as  directed 
under  Dressed  "Vegetables,  they  are 
better  whole  than  cut,  and  should  be 
rather  small.  The  frying  medium 
may  be  oil,  butter,  or  clarified  fat,  or 
bacon  fat  used  after  bacon  has  been 
fried ; it  must  be  quite  hot,  and  only  a 
little  is  needed,  the  tomatoes  being 
turned  about  with  a wooden  spoon  or 
skew'er  until  done.  Take  care  not  to 
use  a fork,  or  the  juice  will  escape; 
they  must  not  be  over-ripe  or  bruised, 
for  the  same  reason.  In  ten  minutes 
or  thereabouts  they  will  be  ready. 
Supposing  a dish  of  fried  bacon  to  be 
ready  for  breakfast ; by  frying  tomatoes 
in  the  fat,  it  becomes  more  w’holesome 
as  well  as  more  economical,  especially 
if  some  bread  be  fried  in  the  same  fat 
and  dished  with  the  rest.  Cost,  about 
6d.  per  pound. 

Tomatoes,  Grilled.  — These 
should  be  small,  ripe,  and  whole,  then 
coated  with  any  fat  described  above,- 
and  grilled  over  a clear  fire,  on  a 
greased  gridiron,  for  five  to  ten 
minutes.  If  cooked  in  a Dutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  i.e.  broiled,  they  are 
almost  as  good,  and  less  trouble.  They 
may  also  be  cooked  in  the  baking  tin 
before  the  fire  while  a joint  is  roast- 
ing ; they  should  be  put  at  the  corner, 
that  the  fat  may  not  drop  on  them  ; in 
this  way  they  are  generallj’’  called 
“roasted  tomatoes.”  Cost,  as  above. 

Tomatoes,  Grilled,  Ameri- 
can, — Cut  thin  slices,  coat  with 
butter,  mustard,  and  a pinch  of  salt 
and  sugar,  and  grill  in  the  usual  way. 

Tomato  Puree.— A very  cheap 
puree  may  be  had  from  tinned  tomatoes. 
Put  the  contents  of  a quart  tin  in  a 
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lined  saucepan,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a little  salt,  i)eppor,  and 
sugar.  Cover,  and  simmer  slowly ; 
then,  cither  take  away  the  loose  skins 
and  beat  the  I’est  up  to  pulp,  adding  a 
little  thickening,  or,  what  is  better, 
rub  it  through  a colander  or  coarse 
hail  sieve.  The  thickening  may  bo 
flour  or  corn-flour,  mi.xed  with  water 
or  stock  to  a paste.  For  better  purees, 
see  the  next  chapter.  If  liked,  add 
a little  cooked  carrot.  Cost,  about 
8d.  When  very  liquid,  evaporate  by 
quick  boiling. 

Tomato  Sauce.— (5cc  Savces.) 
Tomato  Soup.— (&«  Sours.) 

Tomatoes,  Steamed.— Choose 
small  tomatoes ; cook  in  a single  layer 
in  a potato  steamer,  turning  them 
once ; they  will  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  may  be  served 
with  meat  or  fish.  If  brushed  with 
butter  the  appearance  is  improved. 
Cost,  as  above. 

Tomatoes,  Stewed.— Slice  ns 
many  tomatoes  as  may  be  wanted, 
after  taking  off  the  stalks,  and  peeling 
them  if  liked.  For  a pound,  allow  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  with  a little 
seasoning.  Cover,  and  cook  softly  in 
an  enamelled  saucepan  until  done — 
about  twenty  minutes.  If  more  con- 
venient, cook  the  tomatoes  thus  in  a 
covered  jar  or  dish  in  a moderate  oven. 
For  any  dish  of  this  sort,  use  a wooden 
spoon,  or  an  enamelled  one,  in  pre- 
ference to  iron.  For  a cheaper  dish, 
use  dripping. 

Another  tcay.  — After  melting  the 
butter  at  starting,  add  an  ounce  of 
flour;  stir  until  smooth,  then  put  in  a 
gill  of  plain  stock  or  water.  This  will 
do  for  two  pounds  of  tomatoes.  Finish 
as  directed  above.  Small  tomatoes 
can  be  stewed  whole. 

Tomatoes,  Tinned.  — The 

quality  of  these  varies  greatly ; the 
best  and  most  expensive  being  the 
whole  tomatoes  in  upright  tins,  im- 
ported from  France  ; these  are  perfect 
in  colour  and  flavour.  Then  there  are 


the  so-called  whole  ones,  in  the  ordinary 
tins  of  a quart  or  so  each,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  more  broken  than 
whole.  Next  come  the  tins  of  the 
same  size  ; about  6d.  or  6d.  being  the 
average  puice.  These  are  broken  very 
much ; but  they  are  extremely  useful 
for  soups,  purees,  sauce,  &c.,  wlien 
further  boiling  is  necessary,  and  the 
ingredients  are  sieved ; in  such  cases, 
of  course,  it  would  be  folly  to  give  the 
increased  price  for  the  whole  fruit. 
But  there  is  a vast  difference  even  in 
these ; some  brands  are  very  pale  and 
watery,  and  comparatively  flavourless ; 
others  are  of  good  flavour,  consistence, 
and  colour.  Almost  every  grocer’s 
shop  contains  a choice  of  brands,  and 
w’hen  one  is  found  to  be  satisfactory, 
note  should  be  made  of  it.  In  our 
recipes,  when  “ a tin  of  tomatoes  ” is 
mentioned,  one  of  the  latter  class,  of 
the  ordinary  size  (about  a quart)  is 
intended.  In  dealing  with  the  whole 
tomatoes,  the  liquor  must  bo  drained 
off,  and  the  fruit  allowed  to  slide  out 
on  to  a plate ; the  thing  is  to  avoid 
breaking  it.  For  hot  dishes,  it  must 
be  gradually  heated  (as  it  is  already 
cooked),  either  in  the  oven  or  before 
the  fire,  with  a little  butter ; or  it  may 
bo  simmered  in  gravy  or  stock  ; or 
heated  in  a potato  steamer. 

Then  there  are  certain  jrreparations 
called  “ tomato  puree,”  “ stewed  ” or 
“ evaprorated  tomatoes ; ” the  leading 
feature  being  their  freedom  from  skin, 
pipm,  and  hard  cores  ; some  are  flavoured 
a little,  others  are  plain . These  range 
in  price  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  tin,  some- 
what larger  than  the  ordinary  size,  and 
are  very  useful  for  the  quick  preprara- 
tion  of  soups  and  stews ; or  thej'  may 
be  heated  and  turned  into  a vegetable 
dish,  and  served  with  meat.  Most  of 
these  hail  from  America ; one  or  two 
firms  have  a wide  reputation  for  goods 
of  this  class.  Bj'  adding  any  coeked 
cereal  or  pulse,  a more  satisfactory 
dish  is  obtained  ; and  with  eggs,  a little 
bacon,  or  a flavouring  of  cheese,  a good 
meal  may  be  had  at  small  cost,  and  in 
a short  time.  When  served  alone,  if 
desired  thick,  any  thickening  ma}^be 
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added ; or  the  preparation  may  simmer 
for  a time  in  an  uncovered  saucepan, 
for  some  of  the  moisture  to  evaporate. 

Tomato,  Various  Dishes  of. 

— {See  Salads,  Pastry,  Garnishes, 
Pickles, '&c.) 

Truffle. — This  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  fungi  famil}’’, 
for  -which  pigs  and  dogs  are  trained  to 
hunt,  as  there  is  nothing  on  the  surface 
of  the  giound  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  truffle  below.  There  are  three 
kinds — red,  white,  and  black  ; the  last- 
named  are  best  and  most  used.  Truffles 
are  found  in  England ; but  those  of 
France  are  superior.  The  truffles  of 
Perigord  are  famous  for  their  odour. 
Lightness  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
size,  combined  with  elasticity,  are  signs 
of  goodness.  To  have  truffles  in 
perfection,  they  must  be  eaten  in 
the  fresh  state,  as  the  preserved 
ones  lose  much  of  their  aroma.  They 
are  considered  stimulating,  and  not 
very  digestible.  Forcemeats,  sauces, 
sausages,  and  gravies  which  are  en- 
riched by  truffles  are  much  esteemed 
generally;  but  the  taste  is  an  acquired 
one.  Owing  to  their  costliness,  the 
most  should  always  be  made  of  the 
scraps ; for  example,  when  fancy  shapes 
have  been  cut  for  garnishing  purposes, 
the  remnants  wiil  serve  for  other 
dishes;  the  liquor  from  bottled  ones 
should  always  be  used  up  in  gravies, 
&c.  Fresh  truffles  are  to  be  bought  in 
the  winter;  but  they  are  costly,  and 
many  people  who  use  bottled  ones 
regularly  have  never  tasted  a fresh 
truffle.  Cost  of  bottled  truffles,  from 
about  eighteenpence  to  a sovereign, 
according  to  size  and  quality.  For 
recipes,  see  next  chapter ; also  Index, 
as  truffles  are  mentioned  in  various 
chapters. 

Turnip.  — ■ This  is  a favourite 
vegetable,  but  not  very  nourishing, 
owing  to  its  high  percentage  of  water. 
There  are  many  varieties;  the  best 
are  finely- grained,  juicjq  smooth,  and 
sound.  The  liquor  from  turnips  will 
keep  but  a short  time,  especially  in 


warm  weather ; turnips  boiled  with 
onions  will  correct  the  strong  flavour 
of  the  latter.  The  peel  of  turnips,  if 
well  washed,  can  be  used  for  flavouring 
soups,  &c.  For  serving  whole  as  a 
vegetable,  small  turnips  are  best ; when 
very  large  and  old  thej^  become  stringy 
and  strong  in  flavour  ; in  this  condition 
they  are  better  mashed  : in  the  opinion 
of  some,  tuiTiips  of  moderate  size  are 
best  so  treated.  Cost,  about  3d.  or  4d. 
per  bunch,  sometimes  cheaper. 

Turnips,  Boiled.— Peel  turnips 
rather  thickly  when  they  have  attained 
any  size ; they  arc  pithy  and  indigestible 
if  this  is  not  done ; young  ones  need 
only  thinly  paring.  Verj’’  young  ones 
sometimes  have  a little  of  the  green 
tops  left  on.  Put  them  in  slightly- 
salted  water,  and  boil  gently  until 
done.  Young  ones  will  take  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  ; older  ones, 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and 
a half  ; these  may  be  halved,  or  a 
couple  of  cuts  can  be  made  across 
without  dividing  them.  Always  keep 
them  in  cold  water  until  ready  to 
cook,  to  preserve  their  colour.  Drain 
thoroughly,  and  send  to  table  at  once. 
White  Sauce  can  be  poured  over,  or 
served  in  a tureen ; or,  if  to  be  served 
with  boiled  mutton  with  caper  sauce, 
some  of  the  latter  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

■ Boiled  turnips  may  be  made  more 
tasty  by  grating  a little  nutmeg  over 
them  in  the  dish,  and  adding  a morsel 
of  mustard  (French  for  choice)  to  the 
sauce  or  melted  butter  that  is  poured 
over.  This  way  is  nice  if  for  serving 
with  boiled  beef, (either  fresh  or  salted. 

Turnips,  French. — These  arc 
more  inclined  to  the  shape  of  English 
carrots  than  turnips  ; their  flavour  is 
very  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  turnips, 
and  when  used  for  flavouring  purposes 
only  should  be  added  cautiously,  or  the 
taste  may  be  too  “ tumipy.”  They 
take  some  time  to  cook,  much  longer 
than  might  be  thought.  Judging  from 
appearances  only.  We  ought  to  say 
that  a good  deal  of  the  flavour  lies  in 
the  peel ; therefore,  when  used  for 
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flavouring,  they  should  bo  washed  and 
scraped,  not  pecded.  Cost,  about  6d. 
per  bunch,  but  very  variable  ; dearer 
than  English  turnips ; although,  taking 
into  consideration  the  slight  amount 
o£  waste  when  a small  quantity  for 
garnishing  is  required,  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  buy  those  in  preference  to 
home-grown  ones. 

Turnips,  Mashed.  — When 
tender,  take  the  turnips  up,  and  mash 
with  a fork,  or  pass  them  through  a 
colander  or  sieve  ; put  them  back  into 
the  saucepan,  emptied  and  dried,  with 
a morsel  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  and 
sugar ; a grate  of  nutmeg  or  dash  of 
mustard  is  au  improvement.  Stir  for 
a minute  or  two,  then  sei've.  A little 
flour  stirred  in  the  butter,  which  should 
be  first  melted  in  the  pan,  makes  the 
turnips  less  watery  ; a spoonful  or  two 
of  thick  white  sauce  has  the  same  effect. 
Somo  persons  wring  them  in  a cloth  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  water.  Cost, 
about  4d.  per  vegetable  dish. 

Although  it  is  usual  to  boil  turnips 
previous  to  mashing,  we  wish  to  re- 
commend steamed  ones  in  preference  ; 
any  watery  vegetable  is  nicer  steamed 
than  boiled.  They  may  be  cut  in 
quarters  or  halves,  according  to  size. 

Turnips,  Various  Dishes  of. 

— {See  Turnip  and  Yeget.chle  Mar- 
row reci2ies  in  the  ne.xt  chapter.) 

Turnip  Tops  (or  Turnip  Greens). 
— These  should  be  freshly  cut ; their 
slightly  hitter  taste  recommends  them 
to  many  ; to  others  it  is  objectionable. 
All  decayed  leaves  should  bo  removed, 
also  the  tough  stems ; the  to^is  only 
are  to  be  used.  Wash  them  well,  and 
boil  in  ^slenty  of  water  salted  as  for 
C'arhagb,  with  the  lid  off  the  jiot.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  they  will  be 
tender.  After  draining,  they  are  nicer 
if  cho^jped  up),  and  heated  with  a little 
butter  and  seasoning.  For  better 
dishes,  a puree  should  be  made  spiinach 
fashion.  Cost,  generally  low ; about 
Id.  per  pound.  Turnipi  tops  are 
very  wholesome,  and  those  with  whom 


greens  agree,  will  do  well  to  cat  them 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity. 

Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils.— 

{See  Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable.) 

Vegetable  Marrow.  — This 
vegetable  may  be  dressed  in  a variety 
of  ways,  and  is  wholesome  and 
excellent  in  all.  Various  recipics  are 
given  below.  It  comes  into  season 
towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  even 
after  it  is  cut,  if  it  is  hung  by  the  stalk 
in  a cool,  dry  place,  it  will  keep  for 
some  weeks.  Very  small  marrows  aro 
likely  to  bo  deficient  in  flavour.  Ver}' 
largo  ones  will  be  full  of  seed.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  6d.  each. 

Vegetable  Marrows,  Boiled. 

— Xo.  1.  Peel  the  marrows,  free  them 
from  seed,  cut  them  into  six  or  eight 
pieces,  and  pmt  them  into  boiling  water, 
salted  a little ; let  them  boil  gently  till 
tender.  Lift  them  up)  carefully  with 
a slice,  put  them  on  toast,  pour  melted 
butter  or  white  sauce  over  them,  and 
serve.  Ko.  2.  Put  the  marrow  whole 
and  without  skinning  it  into  boiling 
water.  Let  it  boil  until  tender.  Take 
it  up,  halve,  pare,  and  seed  it,  lay  the 
halves  on  toast,  with  the  hollow  part 
uppermost,  and  fill  them  with  sauce  as 
above.  Xo.  3.  Pare  and  seed  the 
marrows,  divide  them  into  quarters, 
and  the  quarters  into  halves.  Trim 
them  neatl}'.  Pub  the  inside  of  a 
saucepan  with  butter.  Lay  the  piieccs 
of  marrow  in  it,  and  sprinkle  over 
them  a little  pepiper,  salt,  grated  nut- 
meg, and  pounded  sugar.  Pour  upion 
them  somo  weak  white  stock,  to 
moisten,  and  boil  gently  till  tender. 
Lift  them  upon  a dish ; add  to  the 
gravy  the  j nice  of  half  a lemon  and  a 
little  pjiece  of  butter  ; pour  it  over  the 
marrow,  and  serve.  If  liked,  the 
marrows  may  be  stewed  in  milk 
instead  of  gravy,  and  they  may  be 
seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
pounded  mace.  Time  to  boil  : ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  if  boiled  in  slices ; if 
boiled  whole,  longer,  according  to  age 
and  size. 
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Vegetable  Marrow,  Broiled. 

— This  is  a good  way  to  re-heat  some 
boiled  marrow  ; cut  it  in  pieces,  and  lay 
them  before  the  fire  in  a tin,  with  a little 
butter  or  dripping,  and  some  seasoning; 
dredge  with  raspings  and  a little  cheese, 
and  brown  up  - well  at  a quick  fire. 
Herbs  may  take  the  place  of  cheese. 

Vegetable  Marrow, 
Steamed.— “ Boil  your 
marrow  by  steaming  it,” 
says  a writer,  “ and  don’t 
take  the  skin  off,  unless 
you  wish  to  deprive  it  of 
its  best  properties  ; cook  it 
in  the  state  that  Nature  pre- 
sents it,  and  prepare  it  for 
table  afterwards.”  Being 
of  so  water}'-  a nature, 
this  needs  care ; while  the 
marrow  itself  is  firm,  but  the  skin 
soft  — remember  to  put  the  pieces 
skin  downward  in  the  steamer — rub 
off  the  skin  with  a clean  cloth,  and  cut 
the  pieces  again  to  a suitable  size  for 
serving;  transfer  them  to  a baking- 
tin,  and  finish  off  in  a moderate  oven  ; 
this  drives  off  the  excess  of  moisture, 
and  improves  the  flavour.  Only  quite 
young  marrows  can  be  treated  thus ; 
and  in  cutting  them  first  it  is  well  to 
only  halve  or  quarter  them ; or  very 
small  ones  can  be  put  in  the  steamer 
whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  turn  them 
well  about.  After  peeling,  they  must 
be  cut  as  above,  and  the  seeds  removed 
before  baking.  This  way,  they  will 
be  more  fully  flavoured,  and  will  come 
as  a pleasant  surprise  to  those  who 
may  hitherto  have  eaten  marrows 
; peeled  and  seeded,  and  boiled,  perhaps 
almost  to  a pulp,  and  have  cohdemhed 
'them  as  almost  flavourless,  with  very 
good  reason.  The  fault,  however,  lies 
more  in  the  cooking  than  the  ^’egetable 
very  often. 

Note. — The  marrow  can  be  sent  to 
■table  in  pieces  with  the  peel  on,  if  dished 
peel  down  ; there  is  then  no  danger  of 
breaking  or  disfiguring  it. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Stuffed. 

■ — Required:  materials  as  below.  Cost, 


varies  with  the  stuffing  and  size  of 
marrow. 

Tko  ways  of  -stuffing  vegetable 
marrow  are  numerous  ; by  varying  the 
stuffing,  very  tasty  and  also  substantial 
dishes  may  be  concocted  at  small  cost. 
A nice  dish  is  made  simply  by  mixing 
bread-crumbs  with  seasoning,  a little 


Fio.  110.— Stuffed  M.crrow. 

cheese  grated,  and  milk  to  moisten  the 
mass.  Or  crumbs,  with  cooked  onions 
and  sage,  with  seasoning  and  milk. 
Under  Fokcemeats  will  be  found  very 
many  varieties  ; those  without' suet  are 
the  best  for  the  purpose  ; a plain  herb 
or  mushroom  forcemeat  will  be  found 
very  good ; and  where  the  marrow  is 
to  be  served  instead  of  meat,  a sausage 
meat  stuffing  may  be  employed.  One 
thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making 
the  selection;  that  is,  the  size  of  the 
marrow  ; it  would  bo  no  use  putting  a 
solid  forcemeat  (one  of  the  sausage 
meat  variety)  into  a very  small  mar- 
row ; or,  to  get  the  interior  cooked,  the 
marrow  would  bfe  overdone ; therefore, 
fair-sized  marrows  are  -wanted  when 
this  sort  of  stuffing-  is  preferred ; and 
it  should  be  made  hot  before  putting- 
it  in  the  marrow ; if  put  in  cold,  the 
chances  are  that  the  marrow  would 
break  up  by  the  time  the  filling-  was 
done.  Having-  then  prepared  the 
stuffing,  and  peeled  the  marrow  very 
thinly,  proceed  as  follows  : — Cut  the 
marrow  through,  and  scoop  the  seeds 
out ; the  usual  way  is  to  take  the  knife 
straight  through,  but  we  think  that 
the  way  shown  in  the  illustration  is 
better ; there  is  less  tendency  to  slip, 
both  in  cooking  and  after  dishing. 
If  the  marrow  be  tender,  it  need  not 
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bo  pooled.  After  filling,  tie  with  tape, 
not  string,  twice  round,  a little  way 
from  the  ends  ; then  put  more  tape 
in  a place  or  two  to  connect  those 
pieces,  and  so  prevent  their  slipping 
off  at  the  ends.  The  maiTow  may 
then  be  boiled  or  .steamed  until  done  ; 
or  it  can  be  parboiled,  and  finished 
off  in  the  oven.  In  dishing,  remove 
tlie  tape,  and  pour  over  some  sauce 
or  gravy  ; tlie  kind  of  stuffing  must 
be  a guide  as  to  the  sort.  Time,  ac- 
cording to  size ; a thin  skewer  or 
trussing  needle  should  go  easily  into 
the  marrow  when  ready  to  dish. 

Wc  have  reserved  mention  of  a very 
homely  ^orm  of  stuffed  marrow  until 
last,  but  it  deserves  a trial.  Mi.x 
togi'thcr  some  bread  - crumbs  with 
about  half  their  weight  of  cooked  fat 
bacon,  and  a small  quantity  of  cooked 
liver,  chopped  up ; season  well  with 
herbs,  and  moisten  with  a little  milk  ; 
no  eggs  or  other  fat  will  bo  wanted, 
the  bacon  is  sufficient.  Then,  for 
another  that  will  be  liked  by  vege- 
tarians, try  bread-crumbs  moistened 
with  oil  and  seasoned  with  herbs,  salt, 
and  pepper,  and  a hint  of  garlic. 
Onion'  S.vuce  goes  well  with  this,  so 
does  Eog  Sauce. 

Note. — In  heating  sausage  meat  or 
any  other  stuffing  for  tlie  marrow,  put 
it  in  a jar  and  set  that  in  boiling  water 
to  half  its  depth,  until  weU  heated 
through. 

Vegetables,  to  Sweat.  — A 

better  term  for  this  process  would, 
perhaps,  bo  “ steaming  in  butter ; ” but 
sweat  is  the  one  commonly  used. 
Although  simple,  a few  points  in 
connection  with  this  process  must  be 
remembered,  or  failure  is  sure.  A 
very  clean  pan  is  wanted,  and  it  must 
be  free  from  burnt  or  adhering  par- 
ticles of  any  sort.  A fire-proof  china 
one,  or  an  enamelled  one  is  best  where 
copper  is  not  to  be  had ; the  butter 
used  must  be  free  from  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  taint ; or  instead  of  the 
flavour  which  sweating  is  considered 
to  impart,  a very  unpleasant  one  will 
be  given  that  no  after-cooking  can 


eradicate.  The  vegetables  that  are 
most  improved  by  sweating  are  such 
as  are  of  an  insipid  kind;  turnips  or 
Jerusalem  artichokes  may  be  instanced. 
Naturally,  the  thing  to  guard  against 
in  all  of  the  white  varieties  is  the 
acquiring  of  colour ; therefore,  the 
contents  of  the  pan  must  be  watched, 
and  shaken  now  and  then.  Whether 
the  vegetables  are  to  bo  left  in  the 
butter  for  a few  minutes  only,  as  they 
are  for  many  soups,  &c.,  where  cook- 
ing is  completed  in  the  liquid,  or 
simmered  in  it  for  purees  of  the  rich 
sorts  that  are  to  be  served  as  entre- 
mets, it  must  be  remembered  that 
sweating  and  frying  are  not  the  same ; 
in  fact,  they  are  quite  distinct.  This 
mode  of  treating  vegetables  is  far 
more  universal  and  better  understood 
abroad  than  in  England,  but  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
for  few  have  any  idea  of  the  improve- 
ment that  may  be  made  in  vegetable 
dishes  of  all  sorts  until  they  have 
made  trial  of  it.  In  our  recipes 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  time  the 
vegetables  are  to  be  left  in  the  butter ; 
but  one  rule  holds  good  for  all : put 
them  in  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
melted,  and  before  it  is  really  hot  or 
has  taken  any  colour.  Then  let  the 
heat  be  gentle  and  uniform  until  the 
end.  Those  to  whom  this  is  an  un- 
known mode  are  advised  to  make  a 
few  e.xpeiiments.  They  will  be 
astonished  at  the  complete  transfor- 
mation in  many  a dish  at  a very  slight 
increase  of  time  and  trouble. 

Vegetarian  Curries,  Indian. 

— These  may  be  described  as  “ Bhah- 
jees,”  “ Chahkees,”  and  “ Dhall  ” 
Curries.  The  first  word  means  “ to 
fry,”  and  the  dishes  are  excellent  and 
simple  when  the  method  is  under- 
stood. Small  cucumbers  answer  ex- 
cellently for  frying.  They  should  be 
split  through  lengthwise  after  peeling, 
all  the  pulpy  part  scooped  out,  then 
sliced,  and  steeped  in  a mixture  of 
curry  powder  and  salt,  with  a little 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice;  or  instead  of 
curry  powder,  turmeric  is  sometimes 
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used,  with  a little  cayenne  pepper. 
After  steeping,  the  cucumber  must  he 
drained,  and  fried  crisp  in  smoking 
oil  or  butter. 

For  a “ chahkee,”  some  mixed  vege- 
tables should  be  selected ; pumpkins, 
potatoes,  peas,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes, 
and  many  others  may  be  used ; they 
should  all  be  prepared  with  care. 
Supposing  enough  to  fill  a quart 
measure,  put  two  to  three  ounces  of 
clarified  butter,  or  oil,  in  a pan ; when 
hot,  add  a tablespoonful  of  curry 
powder,  nearly  as  much  onion,  chopped 
and  pounded,  a fourth  as  much  garlic, 
salt,  and  vinegar,  and  lime  or  lemon 
juice  to  make  a paste;  stir  well  until 
there  is  a very  savoury  odour,  then 
add  a bit  of  brown  sugar,  and  the 
vegetables  drained  and  dried ; all  are 
to  be  cut  up  conveniently  for  serving. 
Go  on  stirring  until  all  are  coated  with 
the  mixture,  then  cover,  and  shake 
the  pan  while  they  fry.  Add  about 
half  a pint  of  liquid,  either  water, 
milk,  or  vegetable  stock ; to  either  of 
which  some  cocoa-nut  infusion  may 
be  put  with  certain  advantage.  Con- 
tinue the  cooldng  until  the  vegetables 
are  soft,  then  serve  with  rice,  plainly 
boiled,  or  either  of  the  savoury  pre- 
parations given  under  Rice  may  be 
used.  Another  dish  of  this  class  owes 
its  foundation  to  tomatoes ; thej'' 
should  be  treated  as  above  described, 
but  some  tamarind  water  is  wanted, 
say  a gill,  with  the  same  measure  of 
stock  to  a pound  of  tomatoes.  For 
English  tastes  this  will  be  improved 
by  the  admixture  of  some  other  vege- 
table, as  marrow,  artichoke,  or  carrot, 
to  reduce  the  extreme  acidity  of  the 
dish. 

Of  the  “dhall”  curries,  one  of  the 
most  popular  is  the  one  made  from 
“ musson  dhall ; ” this  is  red,  and 
something  like  Egyptian  lentils,  but 
of  a nicer  flavour.  This  has  to  be 
soaked.  Some  finely-shredded  onions 
are  fried,  then  taken  from  the  fat 
while  the  dhall  is  fried  (first  drained 
and  dried).  Some  curry,  garlic, 
onions,  and  vinegar,  as  above  detailed, 
are  then  stirred  in,  with  the  same  sort 


of  stock,  &c.,  only  just  to  cover;  the 
whole  being  gently  cooked  until  done. 
The  fried  onions  are  sprinkled  over 
just  before  serving.  This  is  eaten 
with  rice  or  bread ; or  both  can  be 
served  with  it.  Cost  varies  with  the 
season,  but  the  dishes  are  inexpensive 
on  the  whole. 

Vegetarian  Irish  Stew.— 

Required  : a pound  of  potatoes,  half  a 
pound  of  onions,  a couple  or  three 
leeks,  half  a pound  of  haricot  beans, 
seasoning,  a little  oil,  and  a small 
turnip.  Cost,  about  fid. 

Peel  and  quarter  the  potatoes;  cut 
up  finely  the  onions  and  leeks,  and 
slice  the  turnip  ; add  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a pint  of  boiling  water ; stew  for 
an  hour  or  more,  then  add  the  beans 
(which  have  been  previously  boiled) ; 
cover,  and  cook  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  longer.  The  oil  should  be  added 
w’ith  the  beans. 

In  this  dish,  the  beans  take  the  place 
of  the  meat  used  in  Irish  stew  of  the 
usual  kind  ; the  oil  making  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  fat.  If  the  water  from 
the  haricots  is  not  wanted  for  soup, 
use  it  for  the  stew.  Green  or  red 
haricots,  as  well  as  white,  may  be 
used  for  this.  Peas  or  lentils  furnish 
another  variety  of  the  same  class  of 
stews.  Boiled  macaroni  or  rice  can 
be  sent  to  table.  A few  cloves  and 
allspice  berries,  and  a bay  leaf,  should 
be  stewed  with  the  above  when  a very 
savoui'3'  dish  is  desired ; and  the 
addition  of  a little  store  sauce  or 
ketchup  is  optional. 

■Walnut.— This  nut  is  cultivated 
very  extensively  throughout  Europe. 
On  the  continent  it  is  looked  upon 
almost  as  a necessary  of  life.  The  oil, 
while  fresh,  is  but  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  olive,  but  soon  turns 
rancid.  The  refuse  matter,  after  the 
extraction  of  the  oil,  is  eaten  by  the 
very  poor  in  some  parts  of  Switzeiland. 
A very  favourite  pickle  is  made  from 
unripe  walnuts,  also  a ketchup.  In 
some  parts,  walnut  jam  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a pleasant  domestic 
medicine,  and  is  considered  laxative 
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and  cooling.  A s.alad  from  young 
nuts  is  popular  in  Franco.  The  nut 
in  the  ripe  condition  is  said  to  be 
in  perfection  when  the  skin  parts 
easily  from  the  kernel.  Cost  of  wal- 
nuts in  the  green  state,  about  a shilling 
per  hundred  when  plentiful,  but  may 
reach  double  that  amount.  Ripe  nuts 
are  from  three  or  four  pence  per  pound 
on  an  average. 

{Sec  Index  for  recipes  for  Pickled 
Walnuts,  &c.) 

Watercress. — This  herb  is  pos- 
sessed of  valuable  medicinal  properties, 
and  by  most  persons  may  be  eaten 
freely.  It  is,  perhaps,  most  largely 
e.atcii  with  salt,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  bread  and  cheese,  or  butter ; it 
makes,  with  other  materials,  excellent 
salad ; is  most  useful  as  a garnisli ; 
and  can  be  cooked  and  served  like 
spinach.  Watercress  is  said  to  be  the 
most  popular  and  wholesome  of  all  the 
salad  plants ; its  dietetic  value  is  groat, 
owing  to  the  mineral  matter,  ai'omatic 
oil,  and  other  minor  ingredients.  In 
preparing  cross  for  table,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  free  it  from  adhering 
animal  matter;  ^denty  of  water,  with 
a little  salt  is  needed ; and  after  the 
last  rinsing,  the  sprigs  should  be  well 
shaken,  and  drained  in  a cloth  before 
dishing ; never  servo  sodden  or  drip- 
ping. Sometimes,  nothing  but  the 
coarse  stalks  need  bo  removed ; at 
others,  fibrous  matter  clings  about  the 
stalks,  then  the  leaves  must  be  picked 
off  neatly  in  little  bunches.  Cost, 
about  Id.  or  Cd.  per  pound. 


Watercress,  Boiled.— Boil  as 
spinach,  sorrel,  &c. ; or  add  a little  to 
anj'  other  green  puree.  It  is  also  very 
good  in  soups ; it  may  be  thrown  in  in 
leaves,  or  chopped  and  added  like 
chervil,  tarragon,  &c.  It  takes  but 
a short  time  to  cook,  and  is  almost 
always  acceptable  to  the  palate. 
Watercress  enters  into  many  dishes  in 
this  work ; viz.,  Sandwiches,  Salads, 
Savouries,  &c. 

Yam.  — Yams  are  now  to  be  had 
of  dealers  in  Indian  produce  in  Lon- 
don ; they  cost  about  three  shillings 
per  cask  of  fourteen  pounds.  The 
same  firms  sell  sweet  potatoes  at  the 
same  price. 

Yams,  American.— This  dish  is 
much  liked ; slice  and  cut  the  yams 
into  rounds;  wash  and  dry  them  ; put 
them  in  a well-buttered  saucepan,  with 
a little  salt  and  nutmeg ; just  moisten 
with  water,  and  stew  them,  closely 
covered,  until  done.  They  should  be 
turned  sometimes.  Some  white  sauce 
should  be  served  with  them ; it  may 
be  sweetened,  or  seasoned  with  salt 
only. 

Yams,  Baked.— A writer  says 
that  “ although'  excellent  when  boiled, 
yams  are  best  baked  in  their  skins,  in 
the  embers  of  a wood  fire  if  possible. 
They  want  nothing  more  than  salt  and 
a morsel  of  butter;  besides  being  the 
best  way,  it  is  also  the  least  trouble ; 
but  for  variety,  they  may  be  prepared 
in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  potatoes 
are  familiar.  Potato  eaters  are  sure  to 
like  yams.” 


DRESSED  VEGETABLES. 


{See  also  Entrees,  Souffles,  Omelets,  Fritters,  Salads, 
Pastry,  &c.  &c.) 


In  tills  chapter  are  dishes  of  vegetables  for  serving  with  meat  that  are 
entitled  to  rank  above  the  commonplace,  either  by  reason  of  the  trouble 
involved  in  their  preparation,  or  the  costliness  of  the  adjuncts.  Here 
also  will  be  found  the  dishes  known  as  entremets,  or  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  second  course  dishes ; the  latter  term  is  hardly  correct  at  the 
present  time,  as  many  nice  dishes  of  vegetables  are  served  as  a second 
entree.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  this  branch  of 
the  cuisine,  and  rightly  so;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
people  who  do  not  dine  late,  or  who  do  not  partake  of  the  number  of 
courses  that  constitute  a high-class  dinner,  to  debar  themselves  of  dainties 
of  this  kind.  There  is  no  question  that  the  only  way  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  the  delicate  flavour  of  many  vegetables  is  in  the  form  of 
entremets ; and  their  preparation  is  in  many  instances  far  less  troublesome 
than  it  appears  on  paper. 

The  first  step  to  success  is,  we  think,  a right  understanding  of  the 
initial  preparation  of  the  vegetable,  whatever  its  kind;  and  for  this 
reason  those  who  serve  plainly  cooked  vegetables  in  perfection  will  be 
likely  to  succeed  with  the  dishes  we  are  now  considering.  The  rules  for 
vegetable  cookery  generally  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  to 
repeat  them  here  would  waste  space.  Of  the  iced  vegetable  dishes, 
which  are  just  now  fashionable — more  fashionable  than  wholesome,  some 
consider — only  a few  examples  are  given ; but  others  can  be  evolved 
by  any  intelligent  cook.  A number  of  the  sauces  that  are  served  cold 
are  just  as  nice  iced  as  the  kinds  singled  out  for  treatment,  and  almost 
any  vegetable  is  sure  of  a welcome  if  perfectly  cooked  and  left  to  get  cold, 
then  served  in  a tasty  form  with  a good  cold  or  iced  sauce.  But  the 
dainty  service  of  such  dishes  is  important.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  should  be  elaborately  garnished ; but  it  is  not  enough  to  “ bundle  ” 
them  on  a dish  in  any  fashion,  and  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  so  many 
people  break  down ; the  finishing  touches  are  completely  ignored. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  dishes  here  may 
do  double  duty;  that  is,  they  will  by  a very  little  alteration  serve  as 
salads;  in  fact  in  some  instances  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  a line 
between  A'egetable  entremets  and  salads  ; the  latter  term  is  now  so  elastic. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  uses  of  tinned  vegetables,  but  perhaps 
they  are  never  more  handv  than  for  little  dishes  of  dressed  vegetables, 
especially  when  a few  of  several  kinds  are  required. 


Artichoke  Bottoms  Puree.— 

Required : artichoke  bottoms,  stock, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  if  tinned 
vegetables,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. ; of 
fresh  ones,  uncertain. 


Put  the  cooked  artichoke  bottoms 
in  a saucepan  ; the  tinned  ones  answer 
well ; add  a little  good  white  stock,  and 
cook  for  a short  time,  then  rub  them 
through  a wire  sieve ; put  the  puree  in 
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a sauccp;in  with  a small  quantity  of 
saut'O  horbace,  or  sauce  vertc  {nee  pages 
102  and  104);  stir  until  hot. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  with 
Chestnuts. — Required:  a tin  of 
artichoke  bottoms,  chestnuts,  stock, 
butter,  cream,  bread-crumbs,  and  gar- 
nish as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Jlake  a tin  of  artichoke  bottoms  hot. 
Put  the  liquor  from  the  tin  in  a stew- 
pan,  with  a pound  of  chestnuts  that 
have  been  roasted  and  peeled ; bring  to 
the  boil,  add  a little  white  stock  to 
make  about  halt  a pint  of  liquid 
altogether,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
Simmer  gently  until  the  liquid  is 
ab.sorbed,  then  take  up  the  best  of  the 
chestnuts,  and  put  one  on  each  arti- 
choke bottom  ; pass  the  rest  through 
a sieve,  add  a little  thick  cream,  and 
re-heat,  then  pour  it  over  the  whole 
chestnuts.  Sprinkle  some  fried  crumbs 
over,  and  set  in  the  oven  for  a minute 
or  two  before  dishing.  Garnish  with 
fancy  croutons  masked  with  Tomato 

Be  TTEIl. 

Artichoke  Bottoms  with 
Iced  Sauce. — Re(iuired  ; artichoke 
bottoms,  celery  puree,  sauce,  and  gar- 
nish as  below'.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
kind  of  sauce  and  garnish. 

The  combinations  that  arc  possible 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  ; but  the 
following  ways  are  recommended  both 
for  the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the 
dishes.  Drain  a tin  of  artichoke 
bottoms  from  the  liquor,  and  dry  them 
in  a cloth.  Put  them  on  ice  to  cool, 
then  arrange  them  on  the  dish  for 
serving,  and  put  in  the  centre  of  each 
a little  pile  of  rich  celery  puree 
(page  C77);  this  is  also  to  be  first 
cooled ; round  the  celery  lay  tiny 
squares  of  Sauce  a la  Barbe,  that  has 
been  frozen  in  a shallow  mould  and 
coloured  a rather  deep  pink.  Place 
them  on  a dish  paper,  and  serve  at 
once.  Another  way  of  serving,  which 
is  very  pretty,  is  to  freeze  the  sauce  in 
a very  shallow  tin  and  stamp  it  in 
rounds  when  firm,  and  lay  one  on  each 
artichoke  bottom  ; the  latter  should  be 
the  larger,  and  they  should  be  placed 


en  couronne  on  a dish,  with  the  celery 
puree  in  the  centre ; this  may  be 
garnished  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
sauce,  cut  up  finely ; a few  leaves  of 
cress  or  yhervil,  here  and  there  between 
the  sauce,  will  improve  the  appearance. 

Another  way. — Make  some  Sauce  a 
LA  Dresde,  and  cut  it  in  rounds  when 
frozen.  Lay  one  on  each  artichoke 
bottom,  so  that  the  two  colours  that 
compose  the  sauce  show  alternately  ; 
arrange  as  in  the  preceding  recipe,  but 
with  a mi.\ture  of  artichoke  bottoms 
and  beetroot  in  dice  in  the  middle ; 
moi.stcn  these  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
and  season  with  mignonette  pepper ; 
garnish  with  the  trimmings  of  the 
sauce  and  some  plain  mayonnaise. 

Artichoke  Creams.— Required: 
an  artichoke  puree,  spinach,  cre.am, 
stock,  eggs,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

The  illustration  shows  the  kind  of 


Fig.  111. — Articuoke  Mould. 


moulds  required.  They  are  very  use- 
ful for  man)'  purposes,  and  are  made 
small  enough  to  serve  one  to  each 
person.  IMake  a puree  of  artichoke 
bottoms  (page  667)  ; add  to  a pint  a 
tablespoonful  of  cooked  sieved  spinach, 
twice  the  measure  of  thick  cream  and 
strong  stock,  and  when  the  mixture  is 
cool,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs ; beat 
well,  then  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a dash  of  cayenne  and  nutmeg. 
Then  whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
stir  in,  and  three-parts  fill  the  moulds 
w’ith  the  mixture  after  buttering  them 
with  clarified  butter.  Bake  in  a pan 
of  water,  or  steam,  and  turn  out  as  soon 
as  firm.  Serve  as  a second  course  dish 
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■with  a little  good  gravy  or  sauce,  or 
send  to  table  with  braised  joints,  steaks, 
&c.  For  separate  service,  dish  on  a rice 
or  potato  border,  or  a ring  croustade. 
Serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Another  way. — This  is  a good  cold 
dish.  Required  : a pint  of  puree  (made 
by  passing  cooked  artichoke  bottoms 
through  a sieve  while  hot),  a gill  of 
mayonnaise,  the  same  of  strong  aspic, 
a tablespoonful  of  whipped  cream, 
twice  the  measure  of  chicken  stock,  the 
same  of  cooked  chicken,  pounded,  and 
a little  green  colouring.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

The  ingredients  mentioned  should  be 
put  to  the  puree  by  degrees,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  over  ice  until  on  the 
point  of  setting ; then,  if  not  firm 
enough,  a little  more  chicken  and  aspic 
should  be  added,  as  in  warm  weather 
it  is  Hkely  to  need  this.  Fill  the 
moulds,  and  level  the  surface  with  a 
palette  knife,  and  set-  them  in  a cave, 
or  imbed  them  in  ice  until  cold  and 
firm  enough  to  turn  out.  For  a more 
ornamental  dish,  the  moulds  may  be 
lined  with  pale  green  aspic. 

Articlioke  Puree.— Required  : 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

This  is  rich,  and  is  very  nice  with 
cutlets,  &c. ; it  can  be  put  in  the  centre, 
or  may  be  served  in  a dish,  or  round  a 
small  braised  joint.  After  boiling  the 
artichokes,  mash  them  with  a fork, 
then  rub  through  a hair  sieve.  Put 
the  pulp  in  a stewpan,  and  add  to  a 
quart  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  with  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  cpeam.  Stir  to  the  boil, 
and  serve  hot.  There  are  several  ways 
of  varying  this.  Any  rich  sauce  that 
will  suit  the  meat  is  used  in  place 
of  cream.  White  mushroom,  or  good 
parsley,  or  any  that  would  be  suitably 
poured  over  the  vegetables  in  the  whole 
state,  answers.  With  veal,  white  sauce 
flavoured  with  grated  cheese  is  often 
liked.  After  dishing  the  puree,  some 
chopped  trufides  or  parsley,  or  grated 
ham,  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface ; 
or  it  may  be  left  quite  plain. 
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Artichokes  a la  Barigoule. 

— Required : artichokes,  forcemeat, 

butter,  stock,  thickening,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  fid.,  varies 
with  the  season  and  kind  of  forcemeat. 

Take  half  a dozen  globe  artichokes ; 
wash  and  trim  them,  and  remove  the 
chokes.  Fill  the  vacant  spaces  with  a 
veal  forcemeat,  or  one  of  veal  and  ham ; 
a little  chopped  mushroom  may  be 
added  if  liked  (see  Foucemeats)  . Mix 
and  bind  with  beaten  egg,  then,  after 
filling,  tie  the  artichokes  into  shape 
with  tape.  Fry  them  a little  in  a 
covered  pan,  then  pour  off  the  butter, 
and  add  some  good  brown  stock  to  just 
cover  them.  Cook  gently  for  about 
forty  minutes,  and  serve  with  the  stock 
thickened  a little,  poured  round  them. 
Stock  that  would  be  suitable  for  good 
clear  soup  is  required  for  these ; it 
should  be  of  a good  colour  and  flavour. 

Another  way. — Put  the  artichokes  in 
a stewpan,  with  a few  chopped  mixed 
vegetables  at  the  bottom  ; lay  a slice 
of  bacon  over,  and  cook  covered  for  a 
short  time,  then  drain,  and  cook  in 
another  pan  with  stock  as  above 
directed.  By  some,  the  flavour  of  the 
bacon  is  preferred  to  that  of  butter. 

Artichokes  a I’ltalienne.— 

Required  : artichokes,  sauce,  and 

garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  4d.  to 
fid.  each  inclusive,  but  variable. 

Wash  and  trim  some  globe  arti- 
chokes, and  quarter  them ; boil  until 
soft,  and  take  the  chokes  out ; arrange 
them  on  a dish,  leaves  outwards,  and 
garnish  with  watercress  and  slices  of 
lemon.  Pour  some  rich  white  sauce, 
that  has  been  flavoured  with  mush- 
rooms, all  over  the  artichokes.  Any 
good  sauce  does,  and  about  a table- 
spoonful of  white  mushroom  puree 
will  flavour  half  a pint  sufficiently  for 
this  dish. 

Artichokes  ^ la  Lyonnaise. 

— Required  : artichokes,  sauce,  butter, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  to 
2s.  fid. 

Wash  and  trim  some  globe  arti- 
chokes ; put  them  on  to  boil  j ust  for 
a minute  or  two,  then  drain  and  dry 
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them.  Flit  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a stowpan  for  each  half  dozen  ; add 
tho  juico  of  half  a leinon,  a pinch  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg. 
Sweat  them  in  this  very  softly  for 
about  twentj'  minutes.  Then  drain 
them,  and  set  them  in  a moderate  oven 
for  a few  minutes.  Add  half  a pint  of 
good  white  stock  (for  si.v  artichokes)  to 
the  pan,  with  a glass  of  light  wine, 
and  a slight  thickening  of  flour ; boil 
up,  and  put  the  artichokes  in ; tho 
sauce  should  only  come  half-way  up 
them ; cover,  and  serve  in  ten  minutes 
with  the  sauce  round  them. 

Artichokes  with  Brown 
Sauce. — Farboil  some  Jerusalem 
artichokes ; cut  them  as  desired  {see 
page  607) ; then  leave  them  to  get 
cold.  Foil  them  in  beaten  egg  and  fine 
crumbs,  or  crushed  vermicelli,  and  fry 
them  golden  brown  and  crisp.  Fut 
them  on  a dish,  and  garnish  with  fried 
parsley,  and  serve  a good  brown  sauce 
with  them.  It  may  be  ordinary  brown 
sauce,  or  one  of  the  best  brown  stocks 
can  be  thickened  with  rou.v  and  glaze 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 
They  may  also  be  dished  each  on  a 
ci’outon,  and  sent  to  table  with  a puree 
of  green  vegetables  in  the  centre.  This 
can  be  garnished  with  braised  ham  or 
tongue,  and  some  fried  or  poached 
eggs.  Cost  of  artichokes,  from  3d,  to 
4d.  each.  Total  cost,  variable. 

Artichokes  with  White 
Sauce. — Both  globe  and  Jerusalem 
artichokes  arc  excellent  with  bechamel, 
supreme,  veloute,  Dutch,  or  any  of  the 
good  sauces  of  the  white  class.  It  may 
be  poured  over,  or  sent  to  table 
separately,  and  the  vegetables  may  be 
dished  in  various  ways.  If  served  as 
entremets,  they  should  be  put  on 
croutons,  or  garnished  with  them,  or 
with  something  of  a contrasting  colour. 
Jerusalem  artichokes  look  nice  with 
fancy  shapes  of  cooked  beetroot,  or 
strips  of  glazed  ham  or  tongue. 
Another  nice  dish  is  made  of  a pur^e 
of  some  green  vegetables,  with  arti- 
chokes, cut  pear-shaped,  placed  round 
it.  Eggs  also  go  well  with  them. 


Oiled  Butteu  or  rich  Melted  Butteu 
is  very  good  with  artichokes,  and  some 
prefer  it  to  any  other  sauce. 

Asparagus  ^ la  Supreme.— 

Kcquired  : asparagus,  sauce,  cream,- 
fowl,  stock,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.,  exclusive 
of  the  asparagus. 

This  is  a very  excellent  entree,  if 
carcfuUy  prepared  and  cooked.  Take 
fifty  heads  of  asparagus  and  cut  off  tho 
points  as  soon  as  done ; they  arc  to  be 
boiled  plainly ; continue  the  cooking 
of  the  stalk  parts  until  all  but  the 
extreme  ends  will  j)ass  through  a sieve ; 
sieve  the  heads  also.  Found  up  tho 
breast  of  a fine  boiled  fowl,  and  add  it 


Fig.  112.— Asparagus  Mould. 


proportionately  to  the  two  separate 
pui-ees;  mix  in  also  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  Supreme  S.avce,  and  the  same  mea- 
sure of  rich  chicken  stock ; then  to  each 
add  a gill  of  whipped  cream.  Season 
the  preparations  pleasantly  but  deli- 
cately. Butter  a mould  like  the  one 
shown,  and  put  in  part  of  the  green 
puree  to  one- fourth  its  depth  ; then  mix 
the  rest  of  the  green  with  half  the  white 
pm-ee,  and  put  in  the  mould  ; the  white 
puree  is  finally  added,  to  imitate  the 
stalk  ends  of  the  asparagus.  Cover  the  1 
mould  with  a stout  sheet  of  white  paper,  I 
very  thoroughly  buttered,  and  steam  | 
it  for  about  forty  minutes ; the  water  | 
must  boil  at  the  first,  but  only  simmer  ( 
afterwards ; see  that  it  is  firm  before  ( 
turning  out ; slip  it  gently  on  to  a hot  ! 
dish  and  fill  the  centre  of  the  mould  with  | 
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asparagus  heads,  separately  cooked,  and 
pour  more  sauce  round  the  base.  If 
preferred,  some  chicken  quenelle  mix- 
ture may  be  used  in  place  of  the  cooked 
chicken,  but  longer  time  is  required 
for  the  cooking.  Veal,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  may  be  used,  and  bechamel  or 
other  good  white  sauce  may  take  the 
place  of  supreme.  Before  putting  the 
three  mixtures  in  the  mould,  note  their 
colour,  and,  if  needed,  add  a little 
green  colouring  or  spinach  j nice  to  the 
first  one ; the  second  should  be  a 
neutral  or  mixed  tint.  The  resemblance 
to  the  vegetable  is  then  very  perfect 
when  cooked.  For  a more  substantial 
entree  of  the  sort,  a larger  proportion 
of  chicken  can  be  added  to  the  white 
puree ; then  rather  more  cream  and 
sauce  should  be  used. 

Medium-sized  asparagus  is  intended. 
This  will  serve  a good  number.  If 
the  white  of  an  egg  be  added,  the  pre- 
paration will  be  firmer,  and  cook  in  a 
trifle  less  time. 

Aspar.^gus  Cakes.— Required : 
a pound  tin  of  asparagus,  crumbs, 
eggs,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

Take  the  asparagus  from  the  tin, 
and  cut  it  into  half -inch  lengths  ; add 
two  eggs  heaten  well,  and  a little 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley, 
or  marjoram  ; mix  in  bread-crumbs  by 
degrees  until  the  mass  can  be  moulded 
into  small  balls,  then  flattened  into 
cakes  of  half  an  inch  thick  and  a couple 
of  inches  in  diameter.  About  eight 
ounces  of  crumbs  will  be  wanted. 
When  all  are  shaped,  let  them  stand 
for  a time,  then  brush  them  over  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roll  in 
bread-crumbs  ; fry  a nice  brown,  and 
drain  well.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

This  is  a vegetarian  recipe ; non- 
vegetarians will  like  the  addition  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  chopped  ham.  The 
liquor  from  the  tin  should  be  mixed 
with  milk,  and  thickened  with  flour 
and  butter  for  sauce.  (See  recipes  for 
White  Sauce.) 

Asparagus  Croutes.— Re- 
quired : asparagus,  butter,  cream. 


seasoning,  eggs,  parsle)",  and  bread. 
Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  on  an  average. 

Cook  the  asparagus  plainly,  then 
chop  up  the  tender  stalk  part,  reserving 
the  tips.  Put  a quarter  of  a pint  or 
thereabouts  of  the  chopj)ed  part  in  a 
saucepan ; add  an  ounce  of  butter,  a. 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a dust  of  nutmeg  ; stir 
until  hot,  then  add  the  sieved  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  bechamel.  Have  ready  some  rounds 
of  fried  bread,  the  size  of  a crown 
piece,  pile  the  mixture  neatly  on  them, 
leaving  the  edges  clear ; arrange  them 
on  a dish,  and  garnish  the  tops 
alternately  with  hard  eggs,  both  sieved 
yolk  and  chopped  white,  and  scalded 
and  chopped  parsley;  this  is  for  the 
edges  only ; now  put  in  the  middle  of 
all  a little  pile  of  the  tips,  that  have 
been  warmed  in  readiness  between  two 
plates.  This  is  a very  delicious  little 
dish  ; it  can  be  varied  by  using  Dutch 
or  any  similar  sauce  in  place  of  the 
one  named.  The  dish  should  be  gar- 
nished with  fried  parsley. 

Asparagus,  Iced.— (■See  Iced 

Vegetables,  page  683.) 

Asparagus  Pur  de.— After 
boiling  and  sieving  the  white  part  of 
the  asparagus,  put  it  in  a stewpan,  and 
treat  it  as  directed  for  Artichoke 
Puree.  Pile  in  a dish,  and  garnish 
with  the  points.  This  looks  nice  in 
the  centre  of  a ring  of  cutlets.  For 
variety,  the  points  can  be  piled  in  the 
centre,  and  sieved  egg  yolk  over  the 
rest.  Stick  fancy  croutons  round,  and 
serve  hot.  Cost,  varies  with  the  season. 

Asparagus  with  Iced  Sauce. 

— After  cooking  a bundle  of  asparagus, 
drain  and  la}''  it  on  a dish,  and  set  on 
ice  or  in  an  ice  cave  for  a time.  Make 
some  Sauce  a l’Alceste,  about  half  a 
pint  for  a bundle  of  fifty  heads  of 
asparagus ; cut  the  stalk  ends  of  the 
latter  into  tiny  pieces,  and  mix  in  with 
the  sauce  before  freezing ; the  heads 
should  be  left  with  the  tender  green 
part  attached.  When  ready  to  serve, 
either  turn  the  border  of  sauce  in  a 
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dish  and  fill  up  the  middle  with  the 
.•isparagus,  or  arrange  the  asparagus 
round  a dish,  and  cut  up  and  pile  the 
sauce  in  the  middle.  (Jr  a rice  block 
can  he  used  for  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
the  asparagus  put  round  it,  and  tho 
sauce  cut  up  and  placed  at  tho  base. 

Another  waij.  — Use  Savce  a la 
Bauhe,  and  pound  the  inferior  part  of 
the  a.sparagus,  then  mi-Y  it  with  tho 
other  ingredients  before  freezing. 
After  turning  out  the  border  of  sauce, 
pack  the  asparagus  close  together  in 
the  centre,  tho  heads  standing  up  above 
the  border.  If  preferred,  omit  any 
asparagus  in  the  sauce,  and  use 
asparagus  tips  only  (fresh  or  tinned)  in 
the  centre. 

Or  use  Sauce  A la  Guerxsey  in  place 
of  the  foregoing.  This  is  preferably 
left  all  pink  for  this  dish,  and  the  tips 
of  the  asparagus  only  are  Avanted. 
Peas  can  be  used  in  tho  same  way,  so 
can  French  beans.  The  cost  of  the 
above  varies  Avith  the  season.  (For 
cost  of  sauces,  see  the  recipes. ) 

Asparagus  witli  Saacs 
Verte.— AJ  take  the  sauce  by  cither  of 
the  recipes,  except  the  last,  on  page  114. 
After  mixing,  put  it  in  the  dish  in  a 
pile,  and  set  it  to  get  cool,  then  put  a 
small  quantity  of  white  mayonnaise 
round  tho  base,  and  stick  the  asparagus, 
freed  from  tho  extreme  ends,  round  it ; 
that  is,  the  ends  of  the  asparagus  are 
to  be  in.serted  in  the  Avhite  mayonnaise. 
The  dish  ^lOuld  then  be  served  at 
once;  but  the  asparagus  is  to  be  set  on 
ice  for  a time  before  adding  it  to  the 
sauce.  Total  cost,  variable. 

Asparagus  with  Vinaigrette 
Sauce. — Make  tho  sauce  as  directed 
on  page  1 15,  but  omit  the  sugar.  Boil 
the  asparagus,  and  serve  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  sauce  in  a boat.  Or 
send  it  to  table  with  cold  asparagus, 
Avith  which  it  is  excellent.  The  A'ege- 
table  should  then  be  set  on  ice,  or  in 
a cave,  until  cold.  It  may  be  dished 
alone,  or  with  a ring  of  beetroot ; the 
points  of  the  asparagus  should  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  Total  erst, 
variable. 


Aubargines  Farcies.  — Re- 
quired; aubergines,  onions,  seasoning, 
mushrooms,  parsley,  bread  - crumbs, 
eggs,  and  oil  as  bcloAv.  Cost,  exclusive 
of  aubergines,  about  9d.  Total  cost, 
uncertain. 

Take  three  medium-sized  auber- 
gines ; cut  them  through  lengthwise, 
and  scoop  out  a portion  of  the  inside, 
leaving  tho  rest  adhering  to  the  skin ; 
sprinkle  them  Avith  a little  salt,  and 
leave  them  on  a sieve.  Chop  up  a 
couple  of  onions,  add  the  portion  hiken 
from  the  aubergines,  but  first  let  the 
onions  brown  in  a little  butter ; then 
add  some  chopped  mushrooms  and 
par.sley,  Avith  an  equal  amount  of 
bread-cru?nbs ; stir  for  a few  minutes, 
then  draAv  the  pan  from  the  tire,  and 
put  in  tho  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs. 
Stuff  the  halves  Avith  this,  and  sprinkle 
Avith  bread-crumbs.  Arrange  them  in 
a baking  tin,  and  pour  some  good  olive 
oil  over ; bake  in  a gentle  oven  to  a 
deliciite  brown. 

Another  icay. — Take  some  small 
aubergines,  and  cut  the  stalks  off ; . . 
remove  some  of  the  inside  through  tho 
opening  Avith  a scoop  or  spoon-handle ; 
make  tiny  incisions  in  the  skins,  and 
insert  some  thin  shreds  of  onion  or 
shalot.  Chop  up  the  inside  with  raw 
meat,  or  add  sausage  meat,  and  a small 
proportion  of  boiled  rice,  with  a good 
seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
herbs.  Fill  up  tho  aubergines  Avith 
this  ; dip  them  into  hot  oil  for  a second, 
then  drain,  and  bake  Avith  more  oil ; 
or  pour  a little  tomato  conserve  over, 
and  baste  with  it  during  the  baking. 
Serve  very  hot.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Beans  a la  J ersey.— Required : 
beans,  stock,  Avine,  butter,  mushrooms, 
parsley,  seasoning,  meat,  &c. , as  beloAv. ' 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

Either  broad  beans  or  haricots  can 
be  used ; they  must  be  boiled,  and 
then  treated  as  follows  : — Take  a gill, 
of  the  liquor  they  have  been  boiled  in 
(it  should  be  good  Avhite  stock  of  any  ' 
kind)  for  a quart  of  be:ins ; add  to  it  | 
the  same  measure  of  white  wine,  and 
boil  with  a teaspoonful  of  fine  rice-’ 
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i flour  ; stir  in  a good  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  mushrooms  cooked  in  butter, 
a fourth  as  much  parslej',  the  grated 

||!  rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  the  same 
bulk  of  chopped  bay  leaf  and  tarragon 
mixed,  and  a small  chopped  onion  that 
!'  has  been  fried  brown.  Give  a few 
d minutes’  cooking,  then  put  in  an  ounce 
of  butter,  a bit  of  glaze  the  size  of  a 
small  nut,  and  seasoning  to  taste, 
i Have  some  thin  slices  from  a hot 
braised  or  boiled  tongue,  either  calf’s 
or  sheep’s ; form  a ring  with  these 
I and  some  croutons  the  same  shape ; 

I mix  the  beans  in  the  sauce,  £fnd  pour 
j them  in  the  centre  ; then  serve  hot. 
This  is  a good  luncheon  dish. 

Beans  ^ la  Foulette,  Vege- 

I tarian. — Required  : beans,  seasoning, 
j butter,  eggs,  thickening,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Boil  some  small  broad  beans ; they 
cannot  be  too  young  for  this  dish ; 
drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a sauce- 
pan, with  two  ounces  of  butter  to  each 
quart ; add  a dust  of  sugar,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  season  nicely  ; shake  in 
a tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir  to  the  boil, 
then  draw  the  pan  back  and  beat  in  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; go  on  beating  just 
below  boiling  point  for  a minute. 
Serve  with  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
or  white  vinegar  over,  and  as  hot  as 
possible.  By  adding  chopped  shalot 
or  very  mild  onions,  a tablespoonful  to 
the  quart,  and  some  mixed  herbs  in 
place  of  plain  seasoning,  the  dish 
becomes  a la  Bocugeoisb.  A few 
spoonfuls  of  vegetable  stock  can  be  put 
in  the  pan,  and  the  quantity  of  flour 
slightly  increased.  The  onions  should 
be  fried  a little  first  of  all. 

Beetroot  Purde.  — Required ; 
beetroot  and  other  materials  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  adjuncts  used. 

Boil  some  beetroot,  and  make  a puree 
of  it  in  the  way  directed  iot  artichokes 
or  turnips  ; or  add  some  brown  sauce 
to  it,  with  a few  drops  of  carmine  to 
make  it  a rich  colour.  It  is  very  useful 
j on  account  of  its  appearance,  as  it  forms 
a pleasant  contrast  to  dishes  of  white 
meat.  A still  prettier  dish  is  made  by 


dividing  the  beetroot  puree  into  sections 
by  means  of  chopped  y;hite  of  egg,  or 
the  sieved  yolk,  or  some  green  puree 
from  a bag  and  pipe.  A pretty  effect 
is  also  got  by  putting  rows  of  the 
above,  with  turnip  or  other  white  puree 
in  stripes,  from  base  to  point,  or  in 
rounds,  until  a pyramid  is  formed.  A 
puree  of  onions  or  celery  can  be  used 
in  this  way,  and  the  dish  improved  in 
tas.e  and  appearance.  {See  Plate  VI.) 

Broad  Beans  with  Brown 
Sauce. — Required:  beans, sauce, ham, 
eggs,  g,nd  bacon  as  below.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is. 

If  quite  young  beans  are  used,  this 
is  a very  good  dish.  Boil  them  until 
the  outer  shells  can  be  removed,  then 
put  them  in  a saucepan,  with  enough 
brown  sauce  to  cover  them ; add  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  ham  to  each 
pint  of  beans,  and,  when  hot,  serve 
with  a squeeze  of  lemon  last  thing. 
Garnish  with  hard  eggs  in  slices  to 
form  a ring,  and  rounds  of  fried  bacon 
in  between ; or  with  croutons  and  eggs. 
Either  of  the  piquant  brown  sauces 
may  be  used  similarly. 

Small  fried  onions  are  sometimes 
used  as  garnish  to  the  above  ; or  some, 
fried  sliced  onions  may  be  put  in 
the  sauce. 

Broad  Beans  with.  Bgg 
Sauce. — The  beans  are  to  be  boiled 
and  husked,  then  covered  with  Egg 
Sauce,  and  left  for  a few  minutes. 
After  dishing,  garnish  with  ham, 
boiled  or  fried,  and  cut  in  dice.  This 
is  a very  tasty  and  favourite  dish. 
Cost,  if  a quart  of  beans,  about  Is.  3d. 

Broad  Beans  with  Tomato 

Chips.  — Required : beans,  sauce, 

tomatoes,  macaroni,  &c.,  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Boil  and  husk  the  beans ; they 
should  be  young  ; pile  them  up,  and 
pour  a pint  of  good  Melted  Butter 
over  each  quart.  Sprinkle  thickly  witli 
Tomato  Chips,  and  a little  shredded 
tarragon.  Garnish  with  little  heaps 
of  the  chijis,  alternated  with  boiled 
macaroni ; sprinkle  tarragon  over  the 
latter.  This  goes  weU  with  boiled  ham. 
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Broad  Beans  with  White 
Sauce. — These  arc  sorvocl  with  any 
good  white  sauce  {see  recipes  for  tur- 
nips, Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  other 
white  vegetables).  Purees  of  broad 
beans  can  be  made  as  directed  for  white 
haricots.  Good  Parsley  Sauce,  or 
any  kind  with  a nice  seasoning  of 
herbs,  is  particularly  good  with  beans. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  kind  of  sauce. 

Brussels  Sprouts  with 
Cheese  Sauce. — Koquired : sprouts, 
sauce,  croutons,  cheese,  ham,  A'C.,  as 
below'.  Cost,  about  Is.  for  a dish  of 
two  pounds  of  sprouts. 

Boil  and  drain  the  sprouts,  and  pile 
them  in  a dish  in  circles ; there  should 
be  one  sprout  only  on  the  top,  and  that 
is  to  be  left  as  it  is.  Over  the  rest, 
pour  some  cheese  sauce  (see  page  94). 
Bound  the  pile  put  some  small  croutons, 
glazed  and  sprinkled  with  grated  cheese, 
then  with  grated  ham ; put  a little 
brown  sauce  over.  Serve  very  hot. 

If  wanted  more  substantial,  some 
strips  of  cooked  ham  may  l)e  put 
between  the  croutons.  This  is  a very 
nice  dish. 

Brussels  Sprouts  with  To- 
mato Sauce.  — Proceed  as  above, 
using  a sauce  made  from  the  pulp  of 
some  ripe  tomatoes,  thickened  with 
rou.K  to  the  consistence  of  custard,  and 
seasoned.  Or  the  sauce  of  page  106 
may  bo  used.  On  the  top  of  the 
sprouts  put  some  cooked  macaroni,  and 
a border  of  it  round  the  base.  Use 
croutons  as  above,  in  addition,  and  the 
dish  will  have  a very  pretty  appearance. 

Cardoous,  Boiled.— Choose  a 
few  heads  of  sound  white  cardnons. 
Cut  them  into  pieces  about  six  inches 
long,  remove  the  prickles,  and  blanch 
them.  Scrape  off  the  skin  and  tie 
them  in  bundles.  Cover  them  with 
nicely-flavoured  stock,  and  boil  till 
tender.  Drain  them,  and  serve  on 
toast,  with  plenty  of  good  melted 
butter.  Half  a dozen  will  make  a dish. 

Cardoons,  Fried.  — Proceed  as 
above,  and  when  the  cardoons  are 
tender,  melt  a little  butter  in  a pan, 


drain  the  cardoons,  dredge  a little  flour 
over,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  nicely 
browned.  Send  good  melted  butter  to 
table  with  them. 

Cardoous  en  B.agout.— Pre- 
pare the  cardoons  by  boiling  as  above 
until  nearly  done.  Then  lay  them  in 
a stewpan  with  enough  stock  to  cover 
them ; it  should  be  rich  brown.  J ust 
before  dishing,  add  half  a glass  of 
sherry,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze  to 
eaeh  half  pint  of  gravy.  Salt  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  are  the  only  condi- 
ments re^quired  for  the  seasoning.  Cost, 
too  variable  to  give  an  average. 

Carrot  Cutlets. — Required : two 
or  three  carrots,  egg,  bread,  garnish, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 
or  lOd. 

Large  carrots  are  wanted  for  this 
dish.  Slice  them  lengthwise  after 
boiling,  or,  better  still,  braise  them 
until  nearly  done,  then  egg  and  crumb, 
and  fry  brown.  Cut  them  out  with 
cutlet  cutters,  either  plain  or  fluted; 
coat  half  the  number  with  sieved  egg 
yolk  and  chopped  parsley,  and  dish 
them  in  a ring,  with  the  plain  alter- 
nately ; they  should  rest  on  a ring  of 
fried  bread.  Cut  up  the  trimmings 
into  small  pieces,  put  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish,  and  pour  a little 
thick  white  sauce  over — Bechamel,  or 
any  similar. 

Carrot  Pur^e. — See  the  recipe 
for  Carrot  Sauce,  page  92.  Cook  as 
therein  directed,  but  let  the  carrots 
cook  in  the  butter  longer ; sieve  them, 
and  add  brown  sauce  only — no  stock'. 
If  colour  is  an  object,  add  a little  yellow 
colouring ; or,  instead  of  brown  sauce, 
use  a good  white  one,  and  beat  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  to  each  half  pint  of 
carrots.  By  using  grated  carrots  as 
directed,  a full-flavoured  puree  is  ob- 
tained ; but  a very  good  one  can  be 
got  by  braising  or  stewing  some  carrots, 
and  sieving  them ; the  pulp  thus 
obtained  may  be  enriched  with  a little 
brown  or  white  sauce,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  required,  or  butter 
or  cream  may  be  used.  Chopped  capers 
or  parsley  will  give  a nice  flavour,  or 
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the  puree  may  he  left  plain.  Young 
carrots  produce  the  mildest  puree. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  mode  of  cooking 
the  carrots  and  the  season — about  6d. 
to  9d.  per  pint. 

Carrots,  Braised.— Eequired  : 
carrots,  stock,  butter,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  the  season 
and  stock. 

For  a first-rate  dish,  use  stock 
No.  16  or  17.  Prepare  the  carrots  as 
for  Buttered  or  Fried  Carrots,  or 
cut  the  red  part  in  slices  lengthwise, 
then  divide  it  into  strips  or  any  shapes 
preferred.  Bring  the  carrots  to  the 
boil  in  water  to  cover,  then  dry  them  ; 
to  a quart  add  two  ounces  of  butter, 
sweat  them  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
a gill  and  a half  of  stock  as  above,  or  a 
plainer  stock  for  a less  expensive  dish. 
Cover,  and  cook  for  thirty  minutes  to 
an  hour,  according  to  shape  and  thick- 
ness. Baste  often,  and  add  more  stock 
if  required.  When  tender,  dish  in  a 
pyramid,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  after 
seasoning  to  taste.  These  go  well  with 
rich  braised  meats. 

Carrots,  Buttered.— Boil  some 
caiTots ; slice  them,  and  cut  into  dice 
about  half  an  inch  square  ; they  should 
be  barely  done  w'hen  taken  up.  Put 
them  in  a stewpan  with  a few  ounces  of 
butter  to  a quart ; sweat  them  in  this  for 
ten  minutes,  shaking  the  pan  ; add  salt 
and  pepper,  a pinch  of  nutmeg,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  The 
butter  should  adhere  to  them.  Then 
serve  in  a pile  in  the  centre  of  cutlets, 
fillets,  &c.  The  water  from  the  carrots 
will  make  nice  soup.  For  a better 
dish,  use  the  red  part  only,  and  make 
the  dice  smaller.  Shapes  as  below 
can  also  be  buttered.  Cost,  about 
8d.  or  9d. 

Carrots  a la  Flamande. — 

Required  : carrots,  seasoning,  butter, 
eggs,  cream,  and  parsley.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Take  a bunch  of  young  carrots,  which 
alone  are  suitable,  wash  them  well,  cut 
off  the  heads  and  points,  and  place  them 
in  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  Take 
thorn  out,  drain,  rub  off  the  skin  with 


a coarse  cloth,  cut  them  into  very  thin 
slices,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan 
with  a gill  of  water,  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  a piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  a small  egg.  Cover  them  closely, 
and  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes, 
shaking  the  pan  occasionally  that  they 
may  be  equally  cooked.  Mix  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs  with  a gill  of  cream,  and 
a dessertspoonful  of  finely-chopped 
parsley.  Draw  the  pan  from  the  fire 
for  a couple  of  minutes,  taking  off  the 
cover,  put  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  the 
liquid  wdth  the  eggs  and  cream,  then 
pour  the  whole  gradually  into  the 
saucepan.  Stir  the  sauce  until  it 
thickens,  and  serve  the  carrots  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  them. 

Carrots,  Pried.— Plainly-sliced 
carrots  may  be  fried ; but  they  look 
nicer  treated  as  below.  Boil  them  in 
stock  until  done ; when  cold,  cut  the 
thick  ends  into  slices  an  inch  thick ; 
cut  these  into  shapes  like  the  section 
of  an  orange  ; season  them  plainly,  or 
with  herbs,  then  dip  into  beaten  egg 
and  crumbs,  and  fry  a good  brown. 
Thus  fried,  they  look  nice  as  a pile  in 
the  centre  of  cutlets.  The  thin  ends 
should  be  fried  whole,  and  used  for 
garnishing.  Or,  for  a separate  dish, 
they  can  be  coated  with  grated  cheese 
before  frying,  arid  served  with  a good 
white  sauce.  Cost,  about  the  same  as 
the  above. 

Carrots,  Glazed. — Use  medium 
brown  stock  to  cook  the  carrots, 
after  preparing  them  as  for  Carrots, 
Braised.  They  may  be  whole  if 
young,  or  in  any  shape  if  large. 
During  the  end  of  the  cooking,  let  the 
stock  boil  rather  fast,  and.  Just  before 
dishing,  add  a morsel  of  glaze,  just  to 
give  stickiness,  not  to  make  the  stock 
thick;  coat  them  with  this,  add  a pinch 
of  sugar,  and  dish.  Or  the  carrots  can 
be  drained  from  the  stock,  and  brushed 
over  with  glaze  prepared  as  for  meat ; 
the  stock  should  then  be  poured  round 
them.  Ordinary  boiled  carrots  can 
also  be  glazed  and  used  as  garnish  ; 
they  should  be  dried  in  a cloth  before 
the  glaze  is  put  on. 
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Carrots  a la  Kurrachee. — 

Required  : carrots,  butter,  stock,  glaze, 
curry,  sherry,  cocoa-nut,  gravy,  rice, 
garnish,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

Boil  a pound  and  a half  of  young 
carrots  in  a small  quantity  of  water 
until  they  arc  almost  done,  then  lay 
them  in  a cloth  and  dry  them.  Put  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  and  a pinch 
of  sugar  in  a stewpan,  and  lay  the 
caiTots  in  ; turn  them  about  for  a few 
minutes,  then  pour  over  them  the  water 
they  were  boiled  in ; add  brown  stock 
to  make  up  a pint,  a bit  of  glaze,  a 
teaspoonful  of  curry  paste,  the  same 
of  grated  cocoa-nut,  a teaspoonful  of 
sherry,  and  the  same  of  lemon  juice. 
8immcr  for  ten  minutes,  taking  care 
the  carrots  do  not  break,  then  add  a 
little  browned  flour  to  make  the  gravy 
rather  thick ; take  the  carrots  up  and 
glaze  them  ; sprinkle  half  with  chopped 
parsley,  and  the  rest  with  sieved  egg 
yolk  ; place  them  alternately  round  a 
dish,  and  All  the  centre  with  half  a 
pound  of  boiled  rice,  then  pour  the 
gravy  over  it  and  serve  at  once.  The 
dish  looks  nice  if  a little  of  the  white 
rice  is  put  in  the  middle  and  garnished 
like  the  carrots.  For  a very  piquant 
gravy,  add  a little  hot  chutney. 

Cauliflower  Aigrettes.— (&« 

directions  for  Cheese  Aigrettes.) 
Required  ; a small  cauliflower,  sauce, 
batter,  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  but  variable. 

Boil  some  cauliflower,  and  break  it 
into  sprigs;  season  them,  and  coat 
them  with  cheese  sauce  (page  94),  and 
leave  until  cold.  Then  coat  them  with 
frying  batter  {see  Index)  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  grated  ham,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  parsley  to  each 
half  pint.  Fry,  and  serve  in  a ring 
with  fried  parsley  in  the  centre.  This 
is  a very  good  savoury  ; it  has  a nice 
appearance,  owing  to  the  feathery 
shapes  of  the  sprigs. 

Cauliflower  in  Butter.— The 

cauliflower  should  be  a good  firm  one, 
neatly  broken  into  sprigs,  and  cooked 
until  half  done  in  boiling  water  and 


salt  {sec  Cauliflower,  to  Boil).  Then 
drain  it  well,  and  put  it  in  a stewpan 
with  a couple  of  ounces  of  dissolved 
butter ; more  if  a very  large  one,  but 
a moderate-sized  is  best;  add  the  juice 
of  a small  lemon,  the  same  measure  of 
pale  stock,  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 
Cook  until  done,  strain  the  mixture 
from  the  cauliflower,  add  it  to  half  a 
pint  of  good  Melted  Butter  or  White 
Sauce,  iiour  over  the  cauliflower,  and 
serve  very  hot.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Another  tvaij. — Pour  Dutch  Sauce 
over,  or  Cre^am  Sauce  is  delicious.  A 
small  vegetable  dish  should  be  used, 
and  the  vegetable  piled  lightly  in,  with 
sauce  between  the  layers,  plenty  being 
reserved  for  the  top.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin.— Re- 
quired : cauliflower,  sauce,  and  cheese 
as  under.  Cost,  from  8d.  to  lOd.  on 
an  average. 

This  is  an  old  favourite  ; cheese  and 
cauliflower  seem  to  blend  peculiarl}’^ 
well.  After  a cauliflower  has  been 
boiled  and  drained,  put  it,  flower  up,  in 
a dish  that  will  just  take  it.  Mask  it 
with  Cheese  Sauce  ; for  a good  dish, 
make  it  by  the  rich  recipe ; sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese,  and  finish  it  in  the 
oven ; if  not  brown,  finish  with  the 
salamander.  Some  cooks  use  white 
sauce,  first  sprinkling  the  cauliflower 
with  cheese,  then  grating  more  cheese  on 
the  surface  of  the  sauce,  together  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  finishing  as  above.  i 

I 

Cauliflower,  Moulded.  — Re- 
quired ; cauliflower, milk,  bread,  cream, 
eggs,  seasoning,  butter,  and  lemon 
juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.,  exclusive 
of  sauce. 

This  is  a Brittany  dish,  and  a very  I 
good  one.  Break  up  the  cauliflower  1 
(one  medium  or  two  small)  into  sprigs,  I 
and,  after  washing  well,  hoil  them  in 
milk  until  almost  done.  Drain  and  i 
weigh  them,  and  add  an  equal  weight  | 
of  bread-crumbs,  then  mix  them  up  i 
with  a gill  of  milk,  half  as  much  cream,  ' 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  about  a tea-  ■ 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  as  much  white  ,, 
pepper,  and  a pinch  each  of  cayenne  and 
ground  mace.  Last  cf  all,  stir  in  two  » 
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ounces  of  clarified  butter,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice.  Butter  a 
plain  mould,  and  fill  ■with  the  mixture ; 
bake  in  a slow  oven  until  firm,  and  serve 
in  the  mould  with  a serviette  pinned 
round  it.  Sauce  is  optional;  if  served, 
it  should  be  white.  If  the  crumbs  be 
allowed  to  soak  in  the  milk  and  cream 
for  a short  time  before  baking,  the  dish 
is  all  the  better.  The  milk  is  to  be 
taken  from  that  in  which  the  vegetable 
is  boiled ; the  surplus  milk,  with  the 
stalks  of  the  cauliflowers,  will  come 
in  handy  for  soup.  For  a richer  dish, 
use  less  crumbs,  and  add  one  or  two 
more  eggs.  Bake  in  a fancy  mould, 
and  serve  with  Dutch  Sauce  or  Eich 
Melted  Butteii. 

Celery,  Braised.  — Eequired  : 
celery,  carrot,  onion,  butter,  parslej', 
stock,  glaze,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  celery.  Total  cost, 
variable,  according  to  richness  of 
stock,  &c. 

Take  a couple  of  heads  of  celery,  and 
wash  it  well,  then  trim  away  the  hard 
root  part ; lay  it  in  a pan  with  a few 
bits  of  carrot  and  onion,  and  a small 
sprig  of  parsley  ; add  a couple  of  ounces 
of  butter,  and  cover  the  top  with  a 
buttered  paper ; put  in  also  the  part  of 
the  root  that  was  removed,  after  cutting 
it  in  shreds;  it  will  assist  in  flavouring 
the  braise.  In  about  twenty  minutes, 
after  shaking  the  pan  from  time  to 
time,  add  a pint  of  good  brown  stock, 
and  cover  the  pan ; cook  the  celery 
very  softly  for  an  hour  and  a half  to 
two  hours ; take  it  up  when  done,  and 
cut  the  heads  through  lengthwise  into 
four  or  six  parts,  flatten  them,  and  roll 
them  up  ; place  these  rolls  on  a dish 
and  keep  them  hot  over  boiling  water  ; 
boil  the  gravy  fast  for  a short  time, 
add  a little  glaze  and  seasoning,  and 
pour  it  round  or  over  the  celery.  If 
for  serving  with  steaks,  or  braised 
beef,  or  other  meat,  it  is  now  complete ; 
but  for  a separate  dish,  add  a few 
croutons,  or  fancy  shapes  of  glazed 
ham,  with  a spinkling  of  sieved  egg 
5'olk  if  liked.  Any  stock  that  is 
suitable  for  clear  soup  may  be  used  for 


this.  The  above  quantity  of  stock  will 
serve  for  three  small  heads. 

Another  way. — Take  the  root  of  the 
celery  right  off,  cut  the  rest  up  in 
pieces  of  a couple  of  inches,  and  tie 
them  up  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Add 
the  root  and  some  of  the  green  tops  to 
the  stewpan.  Cook  as  before,  taking 
care  the  celery  does  not  break  and 
become  ragged-looking  ; it  wants  very 
slow  cooking  to  avoid  it ; after  taking 
the  tapes  off— always  use  tape  in 
preference  to  string — dish  the  pieces 
upright,  close  together  round  the  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  any  nice  green 
vegetable  puree,  and  pour  the  sauce 
round  the  base.  Or  the  dish  can  be 
filled  up  with  any  whole  vegetables  of 
a contrasting  colour ; small  tomatoes, 
cooked  nicely,  answer  admirably.  The 
sauce  must  be  strained  to  keep  back 
the  tops. 

Celery,  Curried.  — The  recipe 
for  curried  vegetables  (page  680)  may 
be  followed,  omitting  chutney  and 
tamarinds,  and  reducing  the  apple,  as 
the  celery  flavour  should  predominate. 
Another  good  dish  is  to  be  had  by 
making  some  Cukuy  Sauce,  and  adding 
some  celery — that  has  been  braised  as 
above  directed,  in  a very  little  stock— 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  may  be  desired. 
Or  the  sauce  may  be  poured  over  some 
cooked  celery.  Eice  is  optional.  Cost, 
for  a dish  of  two  heads  of  celery,  fro»» 
lOd.  to  Is.  or  more. 

Celery  Purde.  — Eequired: 
celer}’,  butter,  thickening,  seasoning, 
and  stock  or  milk  as  below.  Cost, 
from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  on  an  average. 

For  a good  puree,  put  the  white  part 
of  two  or  three  heads  of  celery  in  a 
saucepan  (the  green  part  should  be 
removed),  after  cutting  or  chopping 
up ; add  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter ; 
for  three  large  heads,  four  ounces  will 
be  wanted ; cover,  and  sweat  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; the  butter  must 
not  brown,  and  the  pan  must  be  shaken 
often.  Then  cover  with  good  -v’hite 
stock  or  milk,  cook  to  a pulp,  and  rub 
through  a sieve.  An  onion  or  a bay 
leaf  may  be  used  to  flavour  the  purco. 
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and  a few  white  ppppcrcoms  and  a 
little  salt  should  be  added.  Now  return 
it  to  the  pan,  thicken  with  a few 
spoonfuls  of  f?ood  white  sauce,  or  with 
cream  and  a little  arrowroot.  It  should 
bo  delicate  both  in  colour  and  ilavour. 
(See  Cei.eky  and  Celeuy  Sauce  ; the 
latter,  made  thicker,  serves  as  a puree.) 

Celery  with  Iced  Sauces,  - 

(See  the  recipes  for  asparagus  and  other 
vegetables  in  this  chapter.) 

Celery  with  Rich  Hot 
Sauces. — The  sauces  suitable  for  this 
are  the  same  as  for  asparagus,  or  sea- 
kale.  The  more  delicate  the  sauce,  the 
better  will  the  flavour  of  the  ccler}' 
predominate. 

Chartreuse  of  Vegetables.— 

Dishes  of  this  sort  are  very  artistic 
in  aj)pearanco,  and  may  be  made  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Wo  give  directions 
for  a cold  and  a hot  one.  The  principal 
thing  to  romemher  is  that  whatever  is 
used  for  the  filling  must  be  of  a stiff 
nature,  that  there  may  bo  no  super- 
fluous li([uid  to  run,  and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  dish  ; for  although 
called  a chartreuse  of  vegetables,  the 
interior  is  composed  of  meat,  or  game, 
or  poultry.  Fir.st  a hot  one,  which  is 
the  more  troublesome  of  the  two. 
Take  a plain  mould,  and  line  it  with 
buttered  paper ; do  not  spare  the  butter, 
and  see  that  every  part  is  covered  with 
it.  Now  take  some  cooked  vegetables 
of  two  colours ; they  must  be  rather 
under-  than  overdone ; carrots  and  tui-- 
nips,  or  artichoke  bottoms  and  canots, 
or  the  stems  of  a cabbage  or  lettuce 
can  be  used  with  some  carrot.  Then 
measure  the  depth  of  the  tin,  and  cut 
the  vegetables  either  into  Icmg  stri]>s 
to  fit  it,  or  make  square  blocks,  which 
are  prettier ; about  an  inch  squ.are  is 
the  size  for  a mould  of  three  to  four 
inches  in  depth  ; arrange  so  that  the 
pieces  shall  just  fit  the  mould.  Then 
place  them  in  close  together,  alter- 
nately, the  closer  the  better,  so  that 
they  do  not  break  ; go  on  the  same 
wav  until  the  mould  is  full,  the  colours 
alternating  each  row,  so  that  the  whole 
looks  like  a chessboard.  The  filling 


may  be  any  meat  that  has  been  nicely 
cooked  and  seasoned — poultry  or  game, 
or  sw’cetbread  with  veal,  &c. ; but  let  it 
bo  neatly  cut  up  in  rather  small  pieces, 
and  dip  each  into  a little  thick  gravy,  or, 
better  still,  into  glaze,  as  this  will  hold 
the  whole  together,  and  if  the  meat 
has  been  braised  it  will  not  be  dr)-. 
Before  putting  in  the  moat  the  top  of 
the  mould  is  to  be  coated,  and  for  this 
a green  puree  is  often  used ; one  of 
spinach  looks  nice,  or  cabbage  does,  or 
the  appearance  is  improved,  if  the 
mould  be  a round  one,  by  using  a green 
puree  with  one  of  carrots,  both  very 
thick,  and  putting  them  in  in  four 
quarters.  Brush  over  with  glaze  before 
the  meat  goes  in,  then,  after  the  moat, 
put  .another  layer  of  the  puiee.  The 
tin  is  now  sot  in  the  oven  until  hot 
through,  the  contents  turned  out,  and 
the  paper  carefully  removed.  The 
process  is  really  much  simifler  than  it 
appears  on  paper ; but  it  requires 
patience.  The  base  of  the  mould  can 
bo  gai-nished  with  some  little  heaps  of 
vegetables  in  blocks,  or  they  may  be  in 
shreds  or  fancy  shapes,  and  gravy  can 
he  served  in  a tureen.  We  may  add 
that  a very  elegant  but  costly  dish  is 
made  from  a combination  of  truffles 
and  carrots,  or  truffles  and  turnips. 

For  a cold  dish,  proceed  as  follows : — 
Line  a mould  with  aspic  as  pale  as 
possible,  and  arrange  the  vegetables  in 
the  same  way ; or,  if  strips  are  pre- 
ferred, there  can  be  three  colours — 
say,  carrots,  turnips,  and  either  of  the 
green  vegetables  above  mentioned ; 
instcsid  of  turnips,  hiird  whites  of  egg 
can  he  used,  and  these  need  not  be  so 
thick  as  for  the  hot  dish.  Set  those 
with  another  layer  of  aspic.  For  thp 
filling,  we  suggest  cither  of  the 
following,  and  there  are  dozens  moie: 
A mixture  of  macedoines  and  minced 
chicken,  moistened  with  a little  good 
white  sauce  and  enough  aspic  to  set  it. 
Or,  mayonnaise  aspic,  in  place  of  the 
sauce  and  aspic.  .Or  g.ame  with  the 
.same  mixture,  or  sweetbread,  or  veal— 
the  poultry  of  course  being  omitted. 
A glance  at  the  section  on  Colo  Entrees 
will  suggest  other  fillings.  The  top  of 
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the  mould  may  be  lined  with  aspic  only, 
and  the  filling  allowed  to  show  through ; 
or  it  can  be  coated  with  a puree  such 
as  tomato,  or  anything  that  will  form 
a nice  contrast  to  the  sides.  For  a very 
superior  dish  of  the  sort,  some  asparagus 
stalks  (with  the  points  removed)  and 
strips  of  tomato  look  nice  for  the  side 
decoration.  The  garnish  should  con- 
sist of  the  asparagus  points,  with 
chopped  aspic  and  tomato  chips.  For 
a more  elaborate  garnish,  use  a greater 
variety  of  vegetables  and  aspic  of  two 
colours.  Cost  of  these  dishes  is  very 
variable.  [See  Plate  VI ) 

Note. — in  hot  weather,  set  the  mould 
on  ice  after  lining,  and  again  after 
filling,  and  let  it  he  quite  firm  before 
turning  out.  This  principle  may  he 
applied  to  small  moulds  with  equal 
success. 

Chestnut  Pur6e.— For  a very 
good  one,  see  the  recipe  for  Beep  with 
Chestnuts,  page  236.  Or  follow  the 
directions  for  either  of  the  Chestnut 
Sauces,  decreasing  the  amount  of 
liquid.  When  a rich  white  puree  is 
required,  add  eggs,  &c.,  as  for  the  rich 
potato  puree  (page  689). 

Chicory  d,  la  Cream. — Where 
chicory  is  cultivated  for  the  table,  there 
are  many  ways  of  preparing  it.  A 
favourite  dish  in  Normandy  is  made 
by  boiling,  pressing,  and  chopping  it ; 
then  putting  it  in  a saucepan  with  a 
little  butter,  in  which  it  is  tossed  until 
the  butter  coats  it.  A little  hot  cream 
is  then  added  (or  good  white  sauce 
takes  its  place),  and  the  chicory  served 
on  hot  toast. 

Cuciimher  a I’Espaguole.— 

Required  : a medium-sized  cucumber, 
stock,  and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d. — more  or  less,  according  to 
season. 

Peel  the  cucumber,  cut  it  in  pieces 
two  inches  long  and  an  inch  or  less 
wide  ; remove  the  seeds,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  place  between  two  plates  for  an 
horn-,  then  drain.  Cover  with  good 
brown  stock,  and  cook  gently  until 
done,  then  pile  on  a dish,  and  pour 


some  brown  sauce  over ; a spoonful  of 
sherry  is  an  improvement. 

Cucumber  ^ la  Poulette.— 

Required : two  small,  quickly-grown 
cucumbers,  seasoning,  stock,  butter, 
cream,  and  eggs  as  under.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Cut  the  cucumbers  as  above,  or  in 
slices  half  an  inch  thick  if  preferred ; 
cook  until  half  done  in  a little  water- 
seasoned  with  salt  and  lenron  juice, 
then  drain.  Blend  in  a saucepan  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  butter  and  an 
ounce  of  flour;  add  a pint  of  nice  white 
stock,  stir  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  cucum- 
bers, or  more  or  less  as  required. 
When  tender,  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  with  seasoning. 
Re-heat  and  serve. 

Cucumbers  with  Onions.— 

Required : cucumber,  onions,  stock, 

glaze,  seasoning,  thickening,  and  toma- 
toes. Cost,  about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

This  is  a good  ragout ; allow  a pound 
of  cucumber  to  half  a pound  of  mild 
onions  (or  half  shalots),  other  in- 
gredients as  below.  The  onions  are  to 
be  shredded  and  fried  lightly.  Peel 
the  cucumbers,  and  slice  thinly  ; add 
them  to  the  onions  in  a clean  stewpan, 
pour  over  enough  stock  (No.  6 or  7)  to 
cover ; add  a bit  of  glaze  the  size  of  a 
nut  to  every  gill  of  stock  used,  and 
simmer  until  nearly  done.  Towards 
the  end,  season  with  lemon  juice  and 
tarragon  or  tomato  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  thicken  with  brown  roux. 
Lay  a slice  of  fried  bread  on  the  dish 
for  serving  ; put  the  ragout  on,  and 
put  a border  of  onions  fried  as  above, 
mixed  with  Tomato  Chips. 

Note. — In  such  dishes,  it  is  advisable 
to  draw  off  some  of  the  cucumber  juice. 
This  eats  well  with  many  “ made 
dishes  ” of  meat. 

Cucumbers  with  Sauce 
Verte. — Required : cucumber,  force- 
meat, sauce,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
varies  with  the  stuffing ; from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  inclusive  is  the  average. 
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This  is  a very  nice  entree.  Stuff  a 
nice  straight  cucumber  with  a quenelle 
mi.\turc,  after  taking  out  the  seeds  ; or 
use  a very  good  forcemeat  or  sausage 
meat  of  a delicate  kind.  Tie  it  up  and 
simmer  in  enough  white  stock  to  cover 
until  done.  Kemember  to  make  the  meat 
hot  before  using  it,  otherwise  it  takes 
a time  to  heat  through,  and  may  not 
be  done  when  the  cucumber  is.  This 
is  done  by  putting  it  in  a jar,  and 
setting  in  a pan  of  boiling  water  over 
the  tire  for  a few  minutes.  Take  iqi 
and  pour  Sauce  Veute  (page  101)  over 
— it  should  bo  thick  enough  to  mask 
it ; then  put  a little  good  white  sauce 
round,  and  sprinkle  with  a small 
quantity  of  the  peel  of  the  cucuniber 
that  has  been  very  finely  chopped. 
For  such  a dish  it  is  more  suitable  than 
parsley.  In  peeling  the  cucumber,  cut 
as  thinly  and  as  eCenly  as  possible. 
White  fish  quenelle  mixture  is  some- 
times used  for  the  interior,  then  a few 
shrimps  or  i)rawns  can  be  placed  at 
intervals  round  the  white  sauce,  and 
the  dish  has  a very  2U'etty  apijearance. 

Cucumbers,  Stuffed.  — Any 

delicately-flavoured  forcemeat  may  be 
used,  and  the  cucumbers  treated  as 
directed  for  vegetable  marrows.  They 
may  be  cooked  in  any  approved 
fashion ; but  one  of  the  nicest  ways 
is  to  fry  lightly,  then  stew  in  gravy. 
There  are  two  ways  of  stuffing  them  : 
they  may  be  cut  through  lengthwise, 
then  tied  together,  or  pieces  may  be 
cut  from  the  sides  and  the  seeds 
removed,  and  the  pieces  replaced ; when 
this  is  done,  strips  of  wide  tape  should 
be  tied  round  the  replaced  portions. 
For  white  dishes,  it  is  a good  jdan  to 
steam  until  nearly  done,  after  stuffing, 
then  finish  off  in  any  white  sauce  or 
thickened  white  stock. 

Curried  Vegetables,  Good, — 

Ee(iuired : vegetables,  curry  powder, 
and  other  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
variable,  about  Is.,  more  or  less, 
according  to  season,  for  the  following 
quantities. 

Take  some  vegetables  cut  into  dice, 
enough  to  fill  a pint  measure ; carrots, 


turnips,  leeks,  onions,  lettuce  stalks, 
and  a morsel  of  parsnip,  with  some 
cauliflower  sprigs,  and  French  beans  or 
peas,  form  a good  mixture ; but  there 
are  others  equall}'  good.  To  the  above 
quantity  add  a teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  brown  in  a little  olive  oil, 
then  stir  in  a grated  apple,  or  some 
rhubarb  or  gooseberries,  or  a little 
tamarind  chutney,  or  some  preserved 
tamarinds ; in  the  latter  case  tie  them 
in  muslin,  that  the  stones  and  stalks 
may  be  kept  out.  Add  a gill,  or  rather 
more,  of  stock  No.  11  or  12,  and  cook 
until  soft  and  the  stock  nearly  dried 
uj).  A hay  leaf  improves  this,  so  does 
a hint  of  garlic ; season  to  taste,  and 
add  a little  lemon  juice.  This  may  bo 
eaten  as  it  is,  or  served  with  rice,  and 
garnished  with  eggs  and  cut  lemons. 
The  stalks  of  lettuce,  &c.,  should 
always  be  parboiled  for  curries.  {See 
Index  for  other  Curries.) 

Note The  wateriness  of  the  vege- 

tables must  be  considered,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  increased  or  reduced 
accordingly. 

Flageolet  Pur4e.— The  flageo- 
lets sold  in  tins  make  excellent  purees, 
and,  being  already  cooked,  want  nothing 
more  than  heating  and  sieving.  They 
are  then  ready,  and  may  be  finished 
off  lirccisely  the  same  as  peas  ; or  the 
recipes  given  for  the  dried  green 
haricots  under  Pulse  can  be  followed. 
The  beans  may  be  served  whole  just 
as  peas  or  French  beans.  These  are 
exceedingly  useful,  as  they  are  so 
readily  converted  into  a puree  or  soup ; 
for  the  latter,  see  page  45.  They  make 
good  salads,  for  which  see  next  chapter. 

French  Beans  k la  CrSme.— 

The  beans  should  be  cut  very  thinly, 
and  carefully  boiled  until  almost  done; 
then  drain  them  most  thoroughly. 
For  two  to  three  pounds  of  beans,  j)ut 
a good  tablespoonful  of  white  roux  in 
a stewpan,  with  half  a gill  of  veal  or 
chicken  stock ; stir  to  the  boil,  add 
half  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  again 
bring  to  the  boil ; mix  in  the  beans 
very  carefully,  and  put  the  lid  on  the 
pan ; before  serving,  grate  in  a morsel 
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of  lemon  rind,  as  much  as  would  fill  a 
saltspoon,  and  squeeze  in  a little  juice  ; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a hint 
of  nutmeg.  Serve  hot,  and  garnish 
with  dice-shaped  croutons ; some  as 
a border  round  the  beans,  and  a little 
pile  on  the  top. 

French  Beans  a la  Fran- 

9aise. — Eequired  : beans,  butter,  sea- 
soning, and  gravy.  Cost,  about  6d. 
to  8d. 

Cut  and  boil  one  pound  of  French 
beans  ; drain  well,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  over  the  fire  to  dry ; shake 
the  pan  that  they  may  not  burn.  When 
quite  free  from  the  water,  add  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  pepper,  salt,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  good  gTavy.  Keep  shaking 
the  stewpan  until  the  beans  are  quite 
hot,  and  serve  quickly. 

French  Beans  a la  Maitre 
d’Bidtel  , — Boil  some  beans  as  usual, 
but  drain  them  with  care ; if  moist, 
the  dish  suffers.  Keep  them  hot,  and 
put  in  a saucepan  a gill  of  Sauce 
MAiTUE  d’Hotel  (page  103)  for  each 
pound  ; stir  them  in,  and  let  them  get 
hot.  If  a thin  sauce  is  liked,  add  a 
little  cream.  The  beans  can  be  put  in 
a dish,  and  the  sauce  poured  over  the 
top.  Thus  served,  they  are  often 
garnished  with  eggs.  Cost,  as  above, 
for  a pound  of  beans. 

French  Beans  d la  Fro- 

ven9ale.  — Eequired  : beans,  oil, 

seasoning,  and  onions.  Cost,  about  6d., 
if  a pound  of  beans  be  used. 

Fry  a few  thinly-sliced  onions  brown 
in  oil ; add  beans  that  have  been  boiled 
as  usual,  and  a seasoning  of  chopped 
thyme,  parsley,  cloves,  and  bay  leaf. 
When  done,  add  a little  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice,  and  dish. 

French  Beans,  Stewed.— Ee- 
quired : beans,  stock,  thickening,  and 
seasoning.  Cost,  for  a pound  of  beans, 
about  6d. 

This  is  a good  dish  to  serve  with 
mutton  or  venison  cutlets.  Boil  and 
drain  the  beans  well.  Put  them  in  a 
clean  .stewpan,  with  a little  strong  stock 


from  mutton  or  venison  bones  and 
meat,  to  which  no  vegetables  have  been 
added.  This  is  to  j ust  cover  them ; 
add  a tablespoonful  of  brows  roux,  and 
glaze  the  size  of  a nut  to  each  half 
pint ; season  with  salt  and  cayenne, 
boil  up,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 

Green  Peas  d la  Creme.— 

Boil  a good  pint  or  so  of  newly-shelled, 
fresh  young  peas  in  the  usual  way. 
Drain  them  in  a colander  until  quite 
dry.  Mix  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  smoothly  together, 
over  the  fire ; add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  good,  sweet  cream ; when  it  boils, 
put  in  the  peas  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  sjrve  as  hot  as  possible. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Green  Peas  with  Bgg  Cut- 
lets.—Eequired:  peas,  eggs,  croutons, 
and  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
or  more. 

Take  a quart  of  green  peas,  plainly 
boiled ; pile  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
dish.  Arrange  round  them  some  slices 
of  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  lengthwise, 
and  croutons  of  the  same  shape,  the 
two  being  placed  alternately.  Make 
half  a pint  of  Dutch  Sauce,  and  put  it 
round  the  cutlets.  Serve  very  hot. 

Another  way. — Lay  each  slice  of  egg 
on  one  of  hot  ham,  lean,  and  the  same 
shape  ; place  as  above,  and  then  put 
an  outer  ring  of  peas,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  them.  Put  little  heaps  of 
dice-shaped  croutons  at  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  dish,  and  a few  on  the 
centre  pile  of  peas.  This  is  a very 
pretty  dish,  as  well  as  a tasty  one. 

Green  Peas,  Flemish.— 

Eequired : bacon,  butter,  stock,  let- 
tuces, seasoning,  and  peas  as  below. 
Cost,  about  :1s.  6d.,  but  variable. 

This  is  recommended  as  a decided 
change  from  the  ordinary  methods  and 
very  economical,  when  it  is  considered 
that  it  will  take  the  place  of  a joint. 
Take  first  half  a pound  or  three- 
quarters  of  nice  streaky  bacon,  neatly 
trimmed,  sliced,  and  cut  into  inch 
squares,  or  rather  less.  Just  brown 
these  in  butter  and  put  them  aside. 
Into  the  same  pan  with  the  butter  put 
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half  a pint  of  any  plain  stock,  or  bone 
liquor  or  meat  water — i.c.  from  boiled 
meat — will  answer.  Let  this  boil,  then 
put  in  two  or  throe  lettuces  broken  up, 
or  cut  into  coarse  8h.avinu;s,  with  a little 
salt ; boil  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  a ])int  and  a half  of  young 
green  peas  with  a pinch  of  sugar,  and 
cook  uncovered  for  about  twenty 
minutes  more.  If  the  lettuces  are 
tough,  thej’  should  cook  longer  before 
the  peas  go  in.  Shortly  before  serving, 
thicken  to  taste  and  add  the  bacon ; 
serve  altogether  very  hot. 

Although  it  is  an  innovation,  wo  can 
recommend  the  addition  of  rice  or 
almost  any  other  cereal  to  the  above, 
when  it  becomes  a vegetable  dish,  both 
nutritious  and  palatiiblc,  made  savoury 
by  the  bacon. 

Green  Peas  a la  Fran9aise. 

— Keejuired  : a pint  and  a half  of  young 
green  peas,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  flour, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  eight  to  twelve 
button  onions,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd. 

Blend  the  flour  and  butter  in  a 
stewpan  ; add  three  gills  of  plain  white 
stock,  and  boil  up ; then  put  in  a sprig 
of  parsley,  a pinch  of  salt  and  white 
sugar,  the  onions  carefully  peeled,  and 
a lettuce  or  two  cut  in  fine  strips ; add 
the  peas,  coyer  the  pan,  and  cook  softly 
for  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes 
over  a gentle  fire.  Before  serving,  the 
sprig  of  parsley  is  to  be  taken  out,  and 
some  chopped  par.sley,  with  a pat  of 
butter  or  a spoonful  of  cream,  stirred 
in.  A variation  of  this  is  made  by 
using  a grated  carrot  in  place  of  the 
onions,  or  of  part  of  them. 

Another  way. — Take  freshly-gathered 
young  peas,  and  put  into  plenty  of 
cold  spring  water.  For  a peck,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  and 
work  them  well  with  the  hand  until 
thej'  stick  together.  Brain  them  in  a 
colander,  and  put  them  into  a saucepan, 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  water,  if  necessary ; 
but  young  peas  seldom  require  water. 
Let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  forty 
minutes,  or  until  the  peas  are  tender ; 


add  two  large  lumps  of  sugar  dipped 
in  water,  and,  when  they  have  been 
taken  off  the  fire  a minute  or  two,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  cold  water,  or,  for  richer 
dishes,  veal  gravy  is  used. 

The  above  can  be  altered  in  numerous 
ways  ; herbs  of  various  kinds  may  bo 
added;  chives,  leeks,  or  shalots  may 
take  the  place  of  the  vegetables  named, 
and  a little  thick  bechamel  may  be 
used  instead  of  eggs  or  cream  at  the 
finish. 

Green  Peas  an  Gratin.— 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  dish.  An  Austrian  one  is 
very  good ; the  peas  should  be  young, 
and  boiled  nicely,  then  laid  in  a flat 
fireproof  china  dish,  after  mixing  them 
with  butter,  and  buttering  the  dish. 
The  surface  of  the  peas  is  masked 
with  fine  bread-crumbs,  brushed  with 
oiled  butter,  and  baked  a golden  brown. 
This  can  go  to  table  as  it  is,  or  bo 
garnished  with  rounds  of  cooked  ham, 
just  brushed  with  thin  glaze.  Cost, 
varies  with  the  garnish. 

Another  way. — Butter  and  strew  the 
bottom  of  a dish  with  crumbs ; sprinkle 
a little  chopped  parsley  or  chopped 
cooked  mushrooms  over,  then  add  a 
thin  layer  of  peas,  more  mushrooms  or 
parsley,  then  pour  a very  little  cream 
over  all  just  to  moisten;  or  slightly 
thickened  pale  stock  answers.  ^ Coat 
and  finish  as  above  directed. 

For  Peas  and  Chicken  au  Gratin, 
take  some  minced  chicken,  with  a fourth 
its  weight  of  ham,  and  moisten  as 
above.  Then  put  between  two  layers 
of  peas.  This  is  a very  nice  savoury ; 
it  should  bo  finished  off  as  above 
directed. 

Green  Peas  Pur^e.—Bequired: 

peas,  seasoning,  butter,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

To  get  this  in  perfection,  cook  the 
peas  in  butter;  allow  two  ounces  to 
the  pint  after  shelling,  and  give  them 
a rinse  in  cold  water,  then  drain  them 
at  once.  Cook  them  as  slowly  as 
possible  for  half  an  hour  or  until  done; 
a pinch  of  sugar  and  salt  should  be  put 
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in,  also  a sprig  of  mint  if  it  is  liked, 
and  a morsel  of  spinach  or  some 
parsley  juice  will  improve  the  colour. 
Take  them  up  when  they  are  soft,  and 
rub  through  a hair  sieve.  Put  back  in 
the  pan,  season  to  taste,  and  add  a very 
little  thick  cream,  a tablespoonful  or 
so  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  thick 
white  sauce.  Boat  the  puree  until  hot 
and  smooth,  add  colouring  if  needed, 
then  pile  it  up  in  the  centre  of  a dish 
of  cutlets,  &c.,  or  use  it  from  a bag 
with  a pipe  for  garnishing  purposes. 
Tinned  peas  require  heating  in  the 
butter,  and  are  then  easily  converted 
into  a puree.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  peas  cooked  as  described  are  very 
delicious  served  whole.  For  ordinary 
purees,  boiled  peas  are  sieved,  then 
finished  off  as  described.  When  a 
little  additional  flavour  is  required,  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  stock  is  added  to 
the  peas  at  starting. 

Haricot  Puree.— (&e  Flageo- 
let Puree.) 

Haricots  with  Curried 
macedoines. — Required  : haricots, 
stock,  sauce,  macedoines,  eggs,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 

For  a good-sized  dish,  boil  half  a 
pound  of  split  white  haricots  in  white 
stock  {see  page  576).  Put  them  round 
a hot  dish  to  form  a border  in  the  same 
way  that  rice  is  used,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  a tin  of  macedoines  that 
have  been  mixed  with  a gill  of  Curry 
Sauce.  In  making  the  sauce,  use  the 
liquor  from  the  tin.  Sprinkle  the 
haricots  with  saffron  shreds  and  a dust 
of  coralline  pepper.  Put  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  slices  round  the  haricots ; 
or  use  the  sieved  yolk  of  one  to  sprinkle 
here  and  there  on  the  top,  and  put 
the  chopped  white  in  the  macedoines. 
The  sauce  for  this  dish  is  to  be  as 
good  as  possible. 

Iced  Vegetables.  — Vegetables 
may  be  dressed  with  butter  or  any  rich 
sauce  while  warm,  then,  when  cool, 
put  in  an  ice  cave  until  cold,  and  served 
on  a dish  with  a lace  paper.  Or  the 
sauce  ma)^  be  iced,  and  sent  to  table  in 
a boat — not  frozen  into  shape  like  the 


iced  sauces  given  in  Cold  Sauces,  but 
simply  made  icy  cold.  When  butter 
is  Tised  for  the  dressing,  it  should  be 
clarified,  oiled,  and  seasoned  to  taste, 
and  the  vegetables  well  coated  with  it. 
A very  pretty  way  of  serving  is  to 
break  up  some  pure  ice,  fill  a dish, 
and  set  it  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  of 
vegetables.  The  one  containing  the  ice 
should  be  smaller  and  higher  ; the  one 
for  the  vegetables  should  be  an  entree 
dish  or  any  other  of  a similar  shape. 
A specimen  glass,  containing  a few 
delicate  ferns  or  other  greenery,  set  in 
the  centre  of  the  ice,  adds  to  the  effect. 

Note.  — When  no  ice  cave  is  at 
hand,  other  methods  of  icing  must  be 
followed.  {See  the  chapter  on  Ices.) 

Macedoines  in  Cases  with 
Asparagus  and  Macaroni.— 

Required : a tin  of  macedoines,  or  a 
proportionate  amount  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, six  to  eight  ounces  of  macaroni, 
eight  or  nine  little  cases  as  below, 
and  some  asparagus  and  sauce.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  asparagus 
and  sauce. 

Take  some  rich  potato  pastry  for  the 
cases  (page  648).  Line  some  deep 
patty  pans  and  bake  carefully.  Cases 
of  rice  or  fried  bread  may  be  used  if 
preferred.  The  macedoines  are  to  bo 
heated,  and  put  in  the  cases  after  a 
little  sauce  has  been  put  in,  and  this 
may  be  of  any  kind  that  is  usually 
served  with  vegetables.  The  asparagus 
should  be  boiled  and  arranged  in  the 
centre  of  the  macaroni,  and  that  is  first 
to  be  cooked  nicely  and  coated  with 
sauce  or  heated  cream.  Some  very 
tasteful  arrangements  of  this  dish  can 
be  obtained.  A tureen  of  the  sauce 
should  be  sent  to  table.  This  dish 
may  be  varied  by  using  rice  or  other 
grain  instead  of  macaroni,  and  sea-kale 
or  celery  in  place  of  asparagus ; in 
either  case,  a little  green  puree  of  some 
kind  should  be  placed  between  the 
centre  vegetable  and  the  macaroni. 

Note. — The  main  point  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  and  all  such  dishes  is 
to  so  time  the  cooking  of  the  various 
materials  that  >hey  may  be  seived  hot, 
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as,  if  allowed  to  become  semi-cold,  the 
result  is  disappointing  both  with  regard 
to  liavour  and  appearance. 

Mushroom  Croquettes. 

— Required:  half  a pound  of  flap 
mushrooms,  bread-crumbs,  eggs,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. 
to  9d. 

Prepare  and  cut  the  mushrooms  into 
dice ; add  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  cook 
until  soft,  then  add  while  warm  enough 
bread-crumbs,  or  half  crumbs  and  half 
bread  panada,  to  make  a stiff  paste. 
Season  with  salt  and  pcpiier,  and  a 
morsi'l  of  chopped  parsley  and  grated 
nutmeg  ; but  do  not  destroy  the 
mushroom  (lavour.  When  cold,  mould 
into  balls  the  size  of  chestnuts,  and 
finish  off  like  tho  asparagus  cakes  in 
this  chapter. 

The  above  is  a vegetarian  dish  ; for 
a more  savoury  one,  add  a few  ounces 
of  chopped  ham  or  bacon,  or  a little 
cooked  game  is  a very  good  addition  ; 
so  is  a morsel  of  liver,  either  poultry 
or  calf’s.  Always  stew  down  the 
washed  parings  for  flavouring  any 
gravy  that  may  bo  served  with  little 
savouries  of  this  class ; they  contain  a 
good  deal  of  flavour.  If  no  gravy  is 
served,  they  come  in  for  other  dishes. 

Another  uaij. — Take  some  of  the 
rich  mushroom  puree  given  in  this 
chapter,  and  add  a beaten  egg  and  a 
few  bread-crumbs  to  each  half  pint. 
Cut  some  little  rounds  of  fat  bacon, 
two  for  each  croquette,  and  lay  a small 
quantity  of  the  mushroom  preparation 
on  half  the  number ; then  cov^er  with 
the  rest  of  the  rounds,  so  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  mince  escaping.  A little 
of  either  of  the  meats  above  named 
can  be  added  to  the  mixture.  Make 
them  a good  shape,  and  roll  in  crushed 
vermicelli  after  egging  and  crumb- 
ing ; a good  coating  of  egg  should  be 
given  after  the  crumbs.  By  taking 
this  precaution  with  regard  to  the 
coating,  the  interior  mince  may  be 
made  soft,  and  will  eat  much  nicer 
than  if  stiff.  Serve  on  a dish  paper, 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  or  with 
fancy  croutons. 


Mushroom  Puree,  Brown.— 

See  the  recipe  for  Buow.v  IMcshuoom 
Sauce  on  page  97.  By  making  as 
there  directed,  adding  only  as  much 
brown  sauce  as  will  make  the  mixture 
as  thick  as  good  onion  or  celery  puree 
— or,  to  be  more  explicit,  it  should  j ust 
drop  from  tho  spoon — a very  nice  puree 
is  obtained,  which  is  suitable  for  piling 
in  the  centre  of  a dish  of  cutlets,(S:c.  But 
for  a puree  to  be  served  in  a sauce  boat, 
or  for  pouring  round  a dish  of  meat  of 
any  kind,  it  should  bo  rather  thinner 
than  this  ; the  manner  of  service  must 
always  determine  the  preci.se  consist- 
ence of  all  purees.  By  many  pei'sons 
the  flavour  of  the  mushroom  in  its 
native  simplicity  is  desired ; then  a 
very  nice  puree  is  made  bj’  sweating 
the  mushrooms  in  butter,  two  ounces 
to  the  pound ; when  nearly  done,  a 
table.spoonful  of  good  brown  stock  may 
be  put  in,  but  it  must  not  bo  flavoured 
with  other  vegetables  ; in  such  cases, 
a dash  of  extract  of  meat  and  a morsel 
of  glaze  come  in  hand}'  ; but  this 
addition  will  spoil  it  for  many,  and 
nothing  more  than  a little  salt  and 
pci>per  and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
are  wanted ; the  butter  should  brown 
unless  a drop  of  browning  is  added. 
Grated  ham  (and  sometimes  beef  as 
well)  is  added  to  purees  of  the  more 
savoury  kinds.  Cost,  about  Is.,  when 
a pound  of  mushrooms  are  used. 

Mushroom  Pur^e,  White.— 

The  thing  to  avoid  here  is  the  colouring 
of  the  mushrooms ; this  is  especially 
necessary  when  they  are  to  be  mixed 
with  chicken  or  oysters  for  patties  and 
other  dishes.  The  whitest  mushrooms 
should  be  chosen,  and  perfect  washing 
is  needed.  The  addition  of  lemon  juice 
helps  to  whiten  as  well  as  give  flavour  ; 
and  the  pan  must  be  very  clean.  The 
mushrooms  are  to  be  added  to  the 
butter  as  soon  as  it  is  melted,  and  two 
ounces  to  the  pound,  unless  cream  is 
added,  is  a fair  amount  to  allow ; or  a 
spoonful  of  white  stock  and  less  butter 
may  be  used  ; then,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  draw  down,  a little  cream 
should  be  added  (see  White  Mushkoom 
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Sauce  on  page  97  for  further  details). 
To  these  purees,  some  finely  minced 
chicken  or  real  is  often  added  if  the 
puree  is  to  he  used  for  the  garnish- 
ing of  other  vegetables  of  an  insipid 
kind.  A pound  of  mushrooms,  a couple 
of  ounces  of  chicken,  the  same  of 
butter,  an  ounce  of  fine  hread-ciumbs, 
a tablespoonful  of  cream,  the  same  of 
bechamel,  and  a little  seasoning  make 
a very  delicious  puree  ; the  addition  of 
a suspicion  of  scalded  onion  or  shalot 
is  a matter  of  taste,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  parsley  and  nutmeg.  This, 
by  reducing  or  increasing  the  crumbs, 
is  suited  to  a number  of  purposes,  and 
is  referred  to  in  many  of  our  recipes  as 
Rich  White  Mushroom  Puree.  Cost, 
as  in  the  preceding  recipe. 

Mushrooms,  Baked,  a la 
M ascotte. — Required:  mushroom 
puree  as  below,  flap  mushrooms,  eggs, 
crumbs,  seasoning,  oil,  sauce,  and  crou- 
tons. Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d., 
according  to  season. 

First  make  a puree  of  chopped  mush- 
rooms, half  their  measure  of  chopped 
ham,  thyme,  and  parsley  to  season, 
with  a little  black  pepper  and  salt  and 
a dash  of  grated  lemon  rind ; this  is  to 
he  stirred  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire, 
with  enough  melted  ham  or  bacon  fat 
to  keep  it  from  burning ; when  cool, 
two  raw  eggs  are  to  be  beaten  in  the 
mixture.  About  half  a pint  of  the 
puree  will  make  a nice -sized  dish. 
Then  take  some  flap  mushrooms,  about 
the  size  of  the  top  of  a tumbler,  and 
prepare  them  in  the  usual  way ; the 
stems  can  he  used  up  in  the  foregoing 
puree.  Put  in  them  a few  fried  crumbs, 
then  some  of  the  puree,  making  it 
high  but  smooth ; add  crumbs  to 
cover,  and  bake  in  a flat  fire-proof 
china  dish,  basting  with  a little  oil 
now  and  then,  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  moment  of  serving, 
squeeze  the  juice  of  a lemon  over  the 
mushrooms,  and  garnish  with  fancy 
croutons  that  are  glazed  and  covered 
with  chopped  ham,  mixed  to  paste  with 
thick  brown  sauce.  This  is  a very 
tasty  dish. 


Mushrooms,  Braised  and 
Glazed. — This  is  a good  way  to  cook 
mushrooms  for  garnishing  purposes. 
Take  them  even  in  size,  selecting  large 
or  small  as  best  suited  to  the  di.sh.  See 
that  they  are  very  carefully  dried,  then 
fry  them  in  a little  oil  or  butter  to  a 
nice  brown  until  partly  cooked ; then 
drain  and  put  them  in  a stewpan,  with 
a little  good,  strong  brown  stock  or 
gravy,  just  to  keep  them  from  burn- 
ing ; finish  the  cooking,  basting  a few 
times,  then  dish  and  keep  the  mush- 
rooms hot  while  the  stock  is  reduced 
by  quick  boiling;  dissolve  a morsel  of 
glaze  in  it  and  pour  it  over  the  mush- 
rooms. If  not  convenient  to  braise  the 
mushrooms  separately,  they  can  be  so 
cooked  with  an}'  meat  with  which  they 
are  to  be  served  ; then  taken  up  in  time 
and  brushed  over  with  glaze  and  put 
in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire  for  a 
minute  ; if  wanted  very  brown,  give  a 
second  coating.  Baked  or  fried  mush- 
rooms can  be  glazed  in  the  latter  way. 
Cost,  about  Is.  inclusive,  for  a pound 
of  mushrooms  when  plentiful. 

Mushrooms  with  Fine 

Herbs.' — Required  : mushrooms, 

herbs,  seasoning,  oil,  garlic,  onions,  and 
bread-crumbs.  Cost,  if  made  from  half 
a pound  of  mushrooms,  about  6d.  to  8d. 

Take  some  large  fresh  mushrooms, 
peel  and  wipe  them,  break  them  up 
into  pieces,  lay  them  on  a dish,  and 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  olive 
oil  and  chojjped  garlic ; leave  them  for 
an  hour  or  two.  Chop  some  onions 
and  parsley,  fry  them  a little,  then  fry 
the  mushrooms  in  the  same  pan,  first 
skimming  out  the  onions  and  parsley  ; 
take  a fire-proof  dish,  press  in  the 
mushrooms,  &c.,  smooth  them,  then 
pour  over  the  oil  in  which  they  first 
Slaked  ; cover  with  bread-crumbs,  and 
heat  the  dish  through.  When  very 
hot,  send  to  table,  with  some  lemon 
juice  sprinkled  over  last  thing. 

This  is  an  Italian  dish,  and  very 
savoury.  Good  oil  is  needed,  or  it  will 
be  a complete  failure.  Instead  of  using 
garlic,  it  will  be  enough  to  rub  the 
dish  with  a morsel,  or  add  a drop  of 
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garlic  vinegar  to  tho  lemon  juice,  for 
some  tastes. 

Mushrooms  au  Gratin. 

— Required  : mushrooms,  onion,  herbs, 
seasoning,  bread,  &c. , as  below.  Cost, 
from  9d.  upwards  on  an  average. 

This  is  a very  good  dish,  and  may 
be  served  as  an  entree.  Flap  or  cup 
mushrooms  are  best,  and  should  be 
about  two  to  two  and  a half  inches  in 
diameter.  Peel  with  care,  so  as  not  to 
break  the  mushrooms,  and  scoop  out 
the  inside  of  the  cup,  to  make  it  hollow. 
The  stalks  arc  to  be  cut  out  quite  close 
to  the  cup ; then  peel  the  stalks  and 
chop  them  up  with  the  scooped-out 
part,  and  add  a bit  of  chopped  onion 
the  size  of  a walnut  for  a dozen  mush- 
rooms; put  in  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsle}',  a fourth  as  much  fresh  th3’ine, 
or  half  as  much  dried  thj-me,  and  fiy 
the  mixture  in  a frying-pan,  with  a 
little  butter,  for  a minute ; season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a dash  of  grated 
lemon  peel  or  juice,  then  stir  in  some 
fine  bread  - crumbs  to  make  a moist 
paste,  and  fill  the  cups  with  the  mix- 
ture, making  it  smooth  but  dome- 
shaped.  Then  dredge  some  fine  pale 
raspings  over,  and  bake  in  a tin,  with 
a little  oil  or  butter,  until  the  mush- 
rooms are  done ; but  take  care  thej*  do 
not  break.  Take  them  up  with  a slice 
and  drain  from  the  fat ; put  them  on  a 
hot  dish  and  garnish  with  fried  parsle5^ 
For  this,  and  all  dishes  that  are  served 
as  entrees,  use  an  entree  di.sh  if  con- 
venient ; or  one  of  plain  white  is  the 
next  best,  and  the  fancy-shaped  ones 
look  nice ; many  answer  for  salads  or 
hot  dishes  of  vegetables. 

The  seasoning  for  the  mushrooms 
can  be  varied  to  taste ; some  chopped 
ham  or  remnants  of  game  or  poultry 
may  be  put  in,  and  other  herbs  than 
those  named.  The  filling  is  often 
fried  in  scraped  bacon  fat,  and  some 
will  like  a more  highly-seasoned  mix- 
ture than  others ; the  ininciple  is  the 
thing,  and  there  are  few  more  delicious 
dishes  if  ordinary  care  be  taken. 

Mushrooms  ^ la  Merritt.— 

Required;  mushrooms,  brains,  butter. 


seasoning,  ham,  sauce,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  lOd.,  exclusive  of  the  brains. 

Take  some  mushrooms,  even  in  size, 
about  the  circumference  of  the  top  of  a 
sherrj'-glass ; lay  them  in  a buttered 
tin,  season  them  a little,  and  cover  with 
a buttered  paper ; cook  in  a moderate 
oven.  Boil  some  brains,  calf’s  or  lamb’s 
{see  Index),  and  beat  them  up  while 
hot ; to  about  two  large  tablespoonfuls 
add  a pinch  of  salt  and  cayenne,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  the  same 
of  chopped  thyme  and  parsley,  a t.able- 
spoonful  of  chopped  ham  (cooked),  a 
dash  of  French  mustard,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  rich  white  sauce  or  cream. 
The  stalks  of  the  mushrooms  should 
be  chopped  up  and  added  to  this  mix- 
ture. Fill  the  mushrooms  while  hot, 
making  the  surface  level  (not  convex), 
sprinkle  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  and 
put  in  the'centre  a fancy-shaped  morsel 
of  cooked  ham.  Place  them  on  a tin, 
and  set  for  a few  minutes  in  the  oven 
over  a second  tin  of  hot  water.  Arrange 
nicely  on  a dish.  Should  anj'  of  the 
brain  mixture  be  left  over,  spread  some 
tiny  croutons  with  it,  and  dot  them 
about  the  dish. 

T’he  above  mixture  will  fill  about 
nine  mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  k la  Parmesan. 

— Required  : mushrooms,  seasoning, 
parslej’,  cheese,  sauce,  and  bread- 
crumbs. Cost,  about  Is.  inclusive. 

Take,  for  a nice  dish,  about  nine  flap 
mushrooms,  of  medium  size,  and  pre- 
pare them  carefully ; j)our  a little  oil 
and  lemon  juice  over,  with  a sprinkling 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover  them  up 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  off  the  oil 
into  a baking-tin  (it  should  j ust  cover 
the  bottom),  lay  the  mushrooms  in  a 
single  lav’er,  and  bake  until  done,  bast- 
ing sometimes ; then  put  them  in  a 
second  tin  (without  oil),  dredge  with 
grated  Parmesan,  and  give  them  a 
minute  more  in  the  oven.  Dredge 
again  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  and 
serve  hot,  each  on  a crouton  a little 
larger  than  the  mushrooms,  and  gar- 
nish with  fried  parsley.  If  sauce  is 
served,  it  should  be  a good  Cheese 
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Sauce  ; or  rich  Melted  Butter,  fla- 
voured with  lemon  juice  and  grated 
cheese,  is  very  good ; any  good  white 
sauce  may  be  finished  off  in  the  same 
way.  {See  Mushrooms  a la  Soyer, 
on  this  page.) 

Mushrooms  sur  le  Plat.— 

Required  : mushrooms,  seasoning,  some 
croutons,  and  any  pastry  trimmings. 
Cost,  for  a dish  of  four  to  six  ounces, 
about  4d.  when  plentiful. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  mush- 
room dishes,  and  the  trouble  is  not 
great.  Put  small  flap  mushrooms  on 
a plate  that  will  stand  the  fire,  and  lay 
a morsel  of  butter  in  each;  add  salt 
and  pepper,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  and  a 
drop  of  water,  and  then  press  a strip 
of  paste  round  the  rim  of  the  plate  ; 
the  mushrooms  must  be  in  a single 
layer  only.  Press  a second  plate  over, 
pressing  it  well  into  the  paste ; this 
is  to  keep  in  the  flavour.  Then  bake 
in  a good  oven  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Take  the  top  plate  off  and 
remove  the  rim  of  paste ; put  in  the 
place  of  it  some  croutons,  of  any  desired 
shape  and  size,  sufiicient  to  cover  the 
rim  of  the  plate. 

Any  trimmings  of  pastry  answer  for 
this ; if  none  are  handy,  a morsel  of 
flour  and  water  paste  should  be  made 
for  the  purpose.  The  strip  is  to  come 
well  over  the  edge  of  the  lower  plate, 
and  should  he  thick,  so  that  when  the 
upper  one  is  pressed  in,  it  may  not  cut 
through  it. 

Mushrooms  d.  la  Soyer.— 

Required : mushrooms,  toast,  cream, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  4d.  to  fid. 
on  an  average. 

Toast  a square  slice  of  bread  to  a 
delicate  brown,  lay  it  on  a dish,  and 
put  on  it  four  freshly-gathered  mush- 
rooms. The  toast  should  be  spread 
with  Devonshire  cream,  and  the  mush- 
rooms should  be  filled  with  it ; or,  if 
this  is  not  at  hand,  ordinary  cream  or 
butter  may  be  used  in  place  of  it.  A 
little  salt  and  white  pepper  are  to  be 
dredged  over  the  mushrooms.  Next 
put  a common  tumbler  over  each  mush- 
room, leaving  a little  space  between. 


and  set  the  dish  before  the  fire,  turning 
it  about  continually,  that  the  glasses 
may  not  break.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  mushrooms  should  be 
done;  the  glasses  will  be  filled  with 
vapour,  and  a minute  should  elapse 
after  removal  from  the  fire  before  they 
are  taken  off  the  bread. 

This  dish  is  attributed  to  M.  Soyer, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  it  while 
visiting  Devonshire. 

Onions,  Pried,  Superior.— 

Required  : onions,  crumbs,  flour,  eggs, 
stock,  &c.  Cost,  from  fid.  per  pound, 
inclusive. 

These  are  nice  as  a separate  dish, 
or  with  meats  of  a savoury  kind;  small 
onions  are  hest  for  the  purpose.  Peel 
and  parboil  in  water,  then  drain  and 
dry,  and  cook  in  a little  brown  stock 
until  done ; again  dry,  and  leave  for 
sonae  time  to  get  cold  ; then  dip  them 
in  flour,  then  in  beaten  egg,  and  next 
into  fine  biscuit-crumbs.  A few  seconds 
in  hot  fat  will  cri.sp  and  brown  them. 
In  many  cases  the  stock  they  were 
boiled  in  comes  in  for  gravy  to  serve 
with  them,  or  it  can  go  into  the  stock- 
pot  or  be  used  for  soups,  &c. 

Onions  fried  thus  eat  well  with 
sausages,  kidneys,  &c. 

Onions,  Glazed.  — The  onions 
may  be  fried  in  the  usual  way  {see 
p.  fi36),  or  they  can  be  stewed  in  a very 
little  brown  gravy  after  parboiling. 
They  should  be  taken  up  at  the  last, 
and  kept  hot  while  the  gravy  is  hoiled 
fast  with  a little  glaze ; it  should  look 
like  thin  treacle,  and  stick  to  them 
when  poured  over ; or  ordinary  glaze, 
as  used  for  meats,  can  be  brushed  over 
them.  Remember  a pinch  of  sugar  in 
frying  the  onions.  A little  soy  is  often 
added  to  the  glaze  for  onions. 

Onion  Pur6e,  Rich.— (&e  Onion 
Sauce,  page  98  ; follow  the  recipe  for 
the  “richer”  sauce,  but  use  less  liquid, 
as  the  puree  should  be  thick ; about  a 
third  less  milk  will  be  right.  See  also 
Sauce  Sourise.)  This  makes  a very 
good  puree  by  reducing  the  cream, 
stock,  and  bechamel,  or  increasing  the 
onions  in  proportion.  The  recipes 
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above  referred  to  give  full  instruc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  the  onions; 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a puree 
cannot  be  too  white,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  too  mild  for  serving  with  very 
delicate  meats. 

Onion  Pur^e,  Rich,  Brown. 

— Fry  some  onions  in  thin  slices,  and 
chop  them ; let  them  drain  well,  then 
simmer  them  in  good  brown  stock,  to 
cover,  until  they  can  be  sieved.  Put 
bade  in  the  pan,  and  add  brown  roux 
and  a little  glaze  or  extract  of  meat ; 
boil  for  a few  minutes  ; it  should  be  so 
thick  that  the  spoon  will  almost  stand 
in  it,  and  must  be  constantly  stirred. 

It  may  be  made  thinner  and  served  as 
Buow.n  Onion  S.iucE.  For  a piquant 
puree,  add  a little  flavoured  vinegar 
of  any  kind.  A small  proportion  of 
celery  is  thought  an  improvement  by 
some,  and  a bay  leaf  is  often  added. 

Onions  with  Macaroni.— Re- 
quired : onions,  macaroni,  glaze,  gravy, 
cheese,  croutons,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  4d.  per  pound  inclusive. 

Select  onions  equal  in  size,  about  four 
or  live  to  the  pound  is  large  enough  ; 
bake  them  until  tender  (page  635),  then 
twist  some  boiled  macaroni  round  and 
round,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  until 
all  but  the  top  is  covered.  Before 
doing  this  brush  the  onions  over  with 
glaze,  and  when  done  coat  the  macaroni 
with  glaze  or  good  brown  gravy. 
Serve  on  a flat  dish,  with  a round 
crouton  on  the  top  of  each  onion,  and 
some  fancy-shaped  croutons,  sprinkled 
with  grated  cheese,  about  the  dish. 

In  preparing  this  a little  care  is 
needed  to  make  the  macaroni  adhere. 
While  twisting  with  one  hand,  it  must 
be  pressed  into  shape  with  the  other ; 
and  it  must  not  be  over-cooked,  or  is 
liable  to  break.  Another  way  of 
finishing  off  consists  in  dredging  with 
bread-crumbs  and  grated  cheese,  after 
brushing  over  with  butter,  then  brown- 
ing up  in  a sharp  oven.  These  may  be 
served  alone,  or  with  meat. 

Onions,  Stuffed.— Required: 
onions,  butter,  gravy,  forcemeat,  bread- 


crumbs, and  apple  sauce.  Cost,  about 
lOd.,  for  a dish  of  a pound  or  rather 
more. 

A very  nice  dish  is  made  by  taking 
the  centres  from  some  parboiled  Spanish 
onions,  and  filling  the  centres  with 
sausage  meat,  flavoured  with  sage ; 
then  put  them  in  a baking-tin,  with 
a little  brown  gravy,  and  cook  them 
until  nearly  done,  and  the  sausage  meat 
is  cooked.  Pour  the  gravy  off,  and 
finish  the  cooking,  basting  with  a little 
butter  ; then  dish  the  onions,  and  serve 
with  the  gravy,  thickened  and  boiled 
up,  round  them,  and  a tureen  of  apple 
sauce.  Before  putting  the  sausage 
meat  in  the  onions,  some  bread-crumbs 
should  be  put  in.  The  cores  of  the 
onions  may  be  fried  and  put  about 
the  dish,  if  not  w'anted  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Another  way. — Use  large  onions,  par- 
boil and  core  them,  and  put  half  a 
sheep’s  kidney  in  each ; chop  up  the 
onion  cores  and  add  to  some  brown 
gravy,  in  which  the  onions  may  bo 
stewed,  or  they  may  be  baked  brown. 

Many  cheese  preparations  may  bo 
used  for  stufiRng  onions.  {See  Cheese.) 

Potato  Border,  Rich.— Re- 
quired : potatoes,  butter,  cream,  eggs, 
and  seasoning.  Cost,  3d.  to  4d.  for  a 
small  border. 

Bake  the  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and 
sieve  them  while  hot.  For  every  potato 
of  medium  size  (such  as  go  four  to  six  to 
the  pound),  allow  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  butter,  or  a proportionate  quantity 
of  cream,  a little  seasoning  of  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg  (and  for  very 
savoury  dishes  cayenne)  ; and  for 
every  four  potatoes.allow  the  yolk  or 
an  egg.  To  be  well  beaten  : the  mix- 
ture should  be  a smooth,  rich-looking 
paste ; the  finer  the  sieve  the  better. 
This  can  be  used  for  baking  in  a bor- 
der mould,  or  it  can  be  moulded  by 
hand  when  quite  cold  on  a board  ; the 
less  flour  the  better,  just  a dust  is 
wanted.  For  ordinary  borders,  roll 
with  the  hands  into  a round  as  thick 
as  a thin  rolling-pin,  or,  say,  the  cir- 
cumference of  a half-crown.  Join  the 
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ends  very  neatly ; it  is  well  to  rub 
them  over  with  egg-yolk,  and  then 
make  an  oval  or  round  border  as  de- 
sired. It  can  be  marked  with  a fork, 
then  egged  over,  and  baked  a niee 
brown  ; or  it  may  be  baked  minus  egg, 
and  glazed  afterwards. 

If  more  convenient,  the  border  can 
be  flattened,  to  look  as  if  baked  in  a 
plain  border  mould.  This  is  best  done 
with  a palette  knife,  dipped  in  warm 
water,  before  egging  the  border. 

Potato  Cakes,  Rich.— Prepare 
a mixture  as  for  borders,  flatten  into 
thin  round  cakes  of  any  desired  size, 
then  finish  as  for  croquettes  below. 

Potato  Croquettes,  Rich. — 

The  preparation  is  the  same  as  for 
Potato  Bordek,  Rich.  The  mixture 
is  then  made  into  cork  or  ball  shapes, 
and  may  be  fried,  after  egging  and 
crumbing,  and  served  plainly ; or 
herbs  or  grated  cheese  may  he  added. 

Another  xoay  is  to  hollow  the  centre, 
and  insert  a little  rich,  thick  mince  ; 
various  recipes  are  given  for  rissoles 
and  patties  (sea  Index);  or  any  purees 
of  game  or  liver  may  be  used.  The 
ball  is  then  made  compact,  and  well 
coated  with  egg ; a second  coating  is 
desirable,  and  they  are  nicer  if  left  for 
an  hour  before  frying.  The  garnish 
should  he  fried  parsley,  and  a hot  dish 
paper  or  serviette  placed  under  them. 
The  hest  kinds  are  served  as  entrees. 

Potato  Pur4e,  Rich,  Creamy. 

— Required : for  each  half-dozen  pota- 
toes (about  the  size  of  a large  duck 
egg)  One  ounce  of  butter,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  a large  tablespoonful  of 
cream,  and  the  same  of  milk,  and  a 
dust  of  cayenne  and  nutmeg.  Cost, 
about  3d.  to  4d. 

Bake  the  potatoes  in  their  skins,  and 
sieve  while  hot.  IMelt  the  butter  in 
the  milk,  add  it  while  warm,  then  put 
in  the  cream,  cold,  and  the  seasoning, 
and  heat  well  to  make  the  mixture  hoth 
light  and  white.  This  is  useful  in 
many  ways.  It  can  be  forced  from 
a bag  with  a plain  pipe,  or  a leaf  or 
rose  pipe,  or  piled  up  as  a pyramid  in 
the  middle  of  . a dish  of  cutlets,  &c.  It 


does  well  for  masking  anything  in 
scallop  shells. 

Potato  Puree,  Rich,  with 

RggS. — Omit  the  milk  and  cream, 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  other 
ingredients  as  above,  then  beat  the 
whites  stiffly,  and  stir  them  in  at  the 
last  minute.  This  will  be  a rich 
colour,  and  will  rise  considerably  if 
put  on  to  a hot  dish  and  set  in  the 
oven  for  a short  time.  It  should 
brown  delicatelj'.  If  to  be  served  in 
a vegetable  dish,  the  dish  or  plate 
on  which  it  has  been  baked  may  be 
set  in  it  if  small  enough  ; but  if  for  an 
entree  dish  (with  meat,  &c.)  the  pyra- 
mid must  be  slipped  on  to  it  by  means 
of  a vegetable  slice  or  palette  knife. 

In  forming  the  above  for  the  oven, 
use  a bag  and  pipe,  or  arrange  it  in 
spoonfuls,  tapering  towards  the  top. 
Cost,  a little  more  than  the  above. 

Potato  P^amid,  Italian. 
Method.  — Required  : potatoes, 

croutons,  cheese,  gravy,  butter,  eggs, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Cook  and  slice  a pound  of  pota- 
toes. Put  some  croutons  round  a 
dish  to  form  a border,  or  make  a 
ring  crouton.  Put  in  a saucepan  a 
tablespoonful  of  veal  gravy,  an  ounce 
of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  butter,  a large  table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  a good 
seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg, with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Whisk  over  the  fire  until  hot  and 
thick,  and  nearly  boiling.  Form  a 
pyramid,  pouring  some  of  the  sauce 
over  each  laj'er  of  potatoes.  On  the 
top  put  grated  cheese,  and  bread- 
crumbs over  the  last  layer  of  sauce ; 
bake  a nice  brown,  and  serve  very  hot. 

This  is  a very  good  dish. 

Potatoes  d la  Bonne  Bouche. 

— Required:  half  a dozen  medium - 
sized  potatoes,  a shalot,  a teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsleyq  a fourth  as  much 
celei’y - salt,  the  same  of  powdered 
thyme,  a little  tarragon,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  seasoning  to  taste,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon.  Cost,  about  5d. 

Steam  the  potatoes  until  three- 
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fourths  done,  slice  them  and  squeeze 
a little  of  the  lemon  juice  over,  add 
the  herhs  and  a dash  of  seasoning ; 
leave  them  to  got  quite  cold,  taking 
care  to  cover  them.  Chop  the  shalot 
and  sweat  it  in  the  butter,  then  add 
the  potatoes,  and  shako  the  pan  until 
the  contents  are  cooked ; add  more 
lemon  juice  and  seasoning  at  the  end. 
These  are  very  good  alone,  or  with 
steaks  and  chops ; they  should  be  pale 
in  colour,  and  the  shalot  may  ho  kept 
out  if  preferred.  Sometimes  a hint  of 
shalot  juice  (obtained  by  pounding)  or 
a few  drops  of  any  flavoured  vinegar 
is  used  to  heighten  the  flavour,  and  by 
some  lemon  juice  only  is  employed. 

Potatoes  a la  Dnchesse.— 

{See  the  recipe  for  Kick  Potato  Puree, 
WITH  Eggs,  on  page  689.)  Make  some 
in  the  same  w'ay,  but  add  an  extra  white 
of  egg — that  is,  three  whites  to  two 
yolks.  Half  All  some  greased  deep 
patty -pans,  and  bake  in  a sharp  oven. 
The  mixture  should  taper  at  the  top  in 
putting  it  in  the  patty-pans.  Detach 
very  carefully, and  dredge  with  chopped 
parsley  or  coralline  pepper,  or  a little 
sieved  egg-yolk.  Serve  with  a good 
mince  or  hash,  or  other  dishes  as  pre- 
ferred. 

Potatoes,  Pried,  Superior.— 

There  arc  various  names  for  this  dish 
— Potatoes,  Fried  a la  Souffle  is  one ; 
Puffed  Potatoes  is  another.  Those  who 
would  eat  fried  potatoes  in  perfection 
should  try  it.  First  slice  or  cut  kidney 
potatoes  into  shapes  like  the  sections  of 
an  orange ; after  w^ashing,  dry  them  ; 
a floured  cloth  is  used  by  some,  but 
flour  is  not  needed.  They  must  then 
be  fried  in  fat  to  cover,  not  hot  enough 
to  colour  them,  only  to  cook  them,  and 
when  soft  they  must  be  taken  up  ; they 
may  take  five  minutes  or  more,  and  a 
frying-basket  should  be  used.  The 
fat  should  then  be  made  very  hot,  the 
potatoes  being  kept  warm  meanwhile ; 
they  are  then  put  in  the  basket  and 
again  plunged  in.  If  the  fat  be  right, 
they  will  puff  out ; the  basket  should 
be  gently  moved,  and  must  be  taken 
out  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  a golden 


brown.  Drain  well,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and,  if  liked,  with  chopped  parsley  or 
cayenne.  They  are  an  excellent  ac- 
companiment to  game,  beef  steaks,  &e. 

Note. — If  not  dried  well,  or  tbo 
second  fat  is  not  hot  enough,  the  dish 
is  not  a success. 

Potatoes,  Minced,  and 
Sauted.  — New  potatoes  are  nice 
thus  ; boil  them  whole  until  half  or 
three-parts  done.  When  cold,  cut  them 
in  dice,  and  finish  the  cooking  in  butter; 
they  should  be  delicately  coloured  and 
kept  soft ; old  potatoes  can  be  so  treated 
if  not  a verj’  mealy  kind.  MaItre 
d’Hotel  Sauce  or  Butter  is  often 
served  with  these,  or  any  good  white 
sauce  is  equally  nice.  Cost,  about 
3d.  or  4d.  per  pound  when  plentiful, 
including  adjunct* 

Potatoes  with  Puree  d la 
Brough,  — Itequired  : potatoes,  a 
puree  as  below,  and  some  croutons. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Cleanse  and  boil  some  new  potatoes, 
and  turn  them  into  a hot  soft  cloth 
as  soon  as  done.  They  must  he  even 
in  size  or  the  dish  does  not  look  well. 
Make  a puree  as  follows  for  a pound 
of  potatoes  : — Put  in  astewpana  table- 
spoonful of  brown  sauce,  the  same  of 
fresh  tomato  pulp,  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  a half  tablespoonful  of  sherry, 
a morsel  of  glaze  the  size  of  a nut, 
a little  salt  and  cayenne,  a dash  of 
French  mustard,  and  a few  drops  of 
carmine.  Stir  these  to  the  boil,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  grated  ham, 
the  sieved  yolk  of  a hard  egg,  and  the 
white  first  chopped,  then  sieved.  Add 
more  colouring  if  needed ; the  mixture 
should  be  a pretty  pink ; now  put 
some  small  oblong  croutons  on  a dish, 
one  for  each  potato  ; lay  them  on,  and 
mask  with  the  sauce  ; the  croutons  are 
to  be  large  enough  to  show  a rim  all 
round  the  potatoes. 

Another  way  of  serving,  when  a 
rather  more  substantial  dish  is  wanted, 
is  made  by  laying  a slice  of  hot  ham 
on  each  crouton  before  putting  the 
potatoes  on  ; mask  with  a little  brown 
sauce,  then  finish  off  as  directed.  The 
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puree  answers  equally  well  for  other 
vegetables.  It  is  excellent  with  young 
turnips  or  Jerusalem  artichokes,  to 
which  it  gives  a very  pleasant 
piquancy. 

Potatoes  with  Puree  h.  la 
Christie. — Required  : potatoes,  and 
a puree  as  below,  with  garnish,  &c. 
Cost,  rather  more  than  the  above. 

Prepare  the  potatoes  as  .above,  but 
after  peeling  them  trim  with  a “root 
knife,”  to  give  a ridged  appearance. 
[See  Vegetable  Knives.)  Make  a 
puree  as  above,  but  add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  cooked  game  livers,  pounded 
and  sieved.  (See  recipes  in  the  chapter 
on  Game.)  This  is  to  be  more  highly 
seasoned,  and  if  liked,  the  wine  may 
be  increased  and  the  tomato  pulp  re- 
duced a little.  Croutons  may  be  used 
as  above,  or  some  rich  potato  cakes 
(page  689).  If  the  latter,  glaze  them. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Potatoes  a la  Rose.— Re- 
quired : a potato  puree  and  some  arti- 
choke bottoms.  Cost,  if  a small  tin  of 
artichokes,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  with 
sauce. 

Prepare  a puree  (see  page  689)  and 
colour  part  of  it  pale  pink ; put  this 
into  one  side  of  a forcing-bag  with  a 
rose  pipe,  and  the  plain,  uncoloured 
part  into  the  other  side.  Have  a hot 
dish  readj%  on  which  some  artichoke 
bottoms,  previously  heated,  have  been 
placed.  Force  out  the  potatoes  to  form 
a rose  on  each.  Do  this  near  the  fire, 
the  dish  being,  set  over  boiling  water ; 
a cloth  must  be  used  over  the  forcing- 
bag.  This  can  either  go  to  table  as  a 
separate  course,  with  a little  good  sauce, 
or  be  served  round  any  nice  made  dish 
of  fillets,  kidneys,  sweetbreads,  &c.  It 
is  very  pretty  and  has  many  uses. 

Potatoes  Stuffed  (a  Chinese 
dish). — Required  : potatoes,  steak,  &c., 
for  the  filling  as  below,  and  some 
butter.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound, 
inclusive. 

Parboil  some  potatoes  of  even  size, 
and  let  them  get  cold;  take  a morsel 
from  one  end,  and  scoop  out  the 


interior.  Prepare  the  following  mixture 
for  filling  the  vacant  places : — Pass 
some  tender  steak  through  a mincer, 
add  a small  onion  to  each  half-pound, 
a couple  of  chillies,  a morsel  of  garlic, 
a little  salt  and  mixed  spice,  with  some 
herbs ; pound  up  finely  in  a mortar. 
Cook  all  in  a little  butter ; then,  after 
filling  the  potatoes,  replace  the  ends, 
and  bake  in  a tin,  with  butter,  to  a 
golden  brown.  The  potatoes  must  be 
thoroughly  done  without  being  broken. 
Drain  and  serve  very  hot. 

Another  ivay. — Use  any  white  meat 
for  the  filling ; cook  it  in  a spoonful  or 
two  of  white  stock  in  place  of  butter, 
and  flavour  with  herbs  and  spices ; 
enrich  it  with  cream,  and  thicken 
the  mince  with  boiled  rice  carefully 
pounded.  This  is  a delicate  dish. 
Another  variety  is  made  by  using  a 
little  curry,  cream,  and  lemon  or  lime 
j uice  to  flavour  and  enrich  the  meat. 

Potatoes  ^ la  Supreme. — 

Required : potatoes  and  sauce,  egg  and 
crumbs.  Cost,  about  8d.  for  a dish  of 
a pound,  including  fried  parsley  for 
garnish. 

Steam  the  potatoes  and  leave  to  cool, 
mask  them  with  the  Sauce  Supiieme, 
then  crumbs,  then  eggs  and  crumbs 
again;  quarter  them  if  large.  Fry  and 
drain,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Puree  a la  Zouave,  in  Cases. 

— Required  ; half  a pint  of  sauce,  eggs, 
potatoes,  and  croustades  as  below. 
Cost,  exclusive  of  the  sauce,  about  6d. 
or  8d. 

Make  the  sauce  as  directed  (page 
107),  but  instead  of  adding  meat  to  it, 
make  it  thick  with  cooked,  sieved 
potatoes.  Fry  croustades,  one  for  each 
person  (see  Garnishes),  boil  four  eggs 
hard,  and  slice  them,  put  a slice  in 
each  croustade,  then  sauce,  and  a slice 
of  egg  on  the  top.  If  more  egg  be 
liked,  put  slices  round  the  sides.  Serve 
hot,  and  dredge  the  tops  with  fried 
crumbs. 

Salsify  a la  Cr@me. — Take  the 
roots,  after  boiling  ; dry  them  with  a 
soft  cloth,  cut  them  into  lengths  of  an 
inch  or  more,  and  lay  them  in  enough 
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cream  sauce  just  to  cover  them  [see 
page  94).  Dish  in  a pile  and  serve  hot. 
Salsify  can  ho  re-heated  in  good  melted 
butter  or  other  sauces.  Cost,  variable. 

Salsify,  Fried. — Cut  the  boiled 
salsify  into  long  pieces,  or  cut  it  short 
if  preferred,  and  moisten  with  thick 
sauce  that  will  cause  them  to  adhere, 
and  form  little  rolls  when  cold.  Then 
coat  with  beaten  egg  and  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  brown.  Add  a drop  of  an- 
chovy to  the  beaten  egg.  Garnish 
with  fried  parsley.  Cost,  variable. 

Salsify,  Scalloped.— Boil  the 
salsify  till  tender,  and  rub  it  through 
a sieve.  Put  it  into  a bowl,  which  is 
placed  in  a larger  one  half  filled  with 
boiling  water.  This  is  to  keep  the 
salsify  hot.  Work  into  the  pulp  a 
little  butter  and  cream,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a pinch 
of  celery  salt,  if  it  is  at  hand.  Butter 
some  scallop-shells,  cover  them  with 
grated  bread-crumbs,  and  fill  them 
with  the  puree.  Cover  with  crumbs, 
and  plaee  little  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  there,  and  bake  a nice  brown. 
This  is  a favourite  way  of  serving. 
Chopped  parsley  is  sometimes  added, 
and  a little  anchovy  essence  is  an  im- 
provement ; the  tw'o  combined,  with  a 
grate  of  lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  give 
an  excellent  flavour.  Cost,  variable. 

Spinach  Croquettes.— 

Required : spinach,  game,  potato 

pastry,  eggs  and  crumbs,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  9d.  per 
dozen,  but  variable. 

This  is  a good  dish  for  any  meal, 
and  as  remnants  come  in  for  it  it  is  not 
costl}'.  Take  some  cold  spinach  puree 
and  make  it  into  little  balls  the  size  of 
a large  walnut.  Hollow  the  centre 
and  put  in  a morsel  of  game  puree,  or 
one  of  the.  livers  only  recipes  under 
Game).  Close  up  and  cover  with  a 
thin  la3'er  of  potato  pastrj',  and  frj'  as 
directed  for  croquettes  generally.  Or 
instead  of  this,  a coating  of  beaten 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  or  crushed  ver- 
micelli can  be  used.  These  are  to  be 
well  drained,  and  served  with  a little 
game  gravy  or  sauce. 


Another  way. — Use  a little  grated 
cheese,  moistened  with  a spoonful  of 
white  sauce  to  every  four  ounces,  and 
season  nicelj";  these  can  be  served 
plainly  or  with  Cheese  Sauce.  There 
are  many  mixtures  given  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Cheese,  &c.,  that  will  furnish 
an  improved  variety  of  these.  Anj' 
green  puree  can  be  used  up  thus. 

Spinach  Creates.  — Required : 
croutes  {see  Gak.nishes),  eggs,  cream, 
seasoning,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  about 
6d.  per  dozen. 

This  is  a pretty  dish,  and  any  other 
“green”  of  a similar  kind  may  be 
used  instead  of  spinach ; nettles,  dan- 
delion, endive,  and  others  are  just  as 
good.  After  cooking  the  vegetable, 
and  pressing  it  well,  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  a little  spice  and  the  yolks  of 
an  egg  or  two,  to  form  a sort  of  paste  ; 
add  a little  cream  and  stir,  then  fill 
some  hollow  croutes,  size  and  shape 
according  to  taste ; see  that  they  are 
fried  a delicate  brown  only.  On  the 
top  of  each  put  a slice  of  hard-boiled 
egg,  sprinkle  some  with  chopped  pars- 
ley and  some  with  coralline  pepper ; 
or  use  a pinch  of  fried  bread-crumbs. 
Serve  as  a separate  course  or  .for 
garnishing  meats.  {See  Plate  VI.) 

Spinach  Creates  with  Ham. 

— Prepare  the  croutes  as  above,  and 
lay  on  each  a little  slice  of  nicely 
broiled  ham,  nearly  the  size  of  the  I 
cr'oute ; it  should  show  just  a margin 
of  spinach  ; brush  over  with  tliin  glaze  , 
or  good  grav}',  and  put  a tiny  pile  of 
hard-boiled  egg,  sliced  and  cut  into 
verj'  small  dice  on  the  top.  A morsel  | 
of  parsley  or  chervil  completes  the  ! 
dish.  Serve  very  hot.  Cost,  9d.  to  ' 
Is.  per  dozen. 

Spinach  Custard.— Required : | 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  spinach, 
sieved,  half  a pint  of  milk,  the  same  of 
cream,  the  j'olks  of  five  eggs,  and  a 
little  seasoning.  Cost,  about  Is.,  with-  , 
out  spinach. 

Put  the  sieved  spinach  in  a bowl, 
add  the  strained  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
beat  well,  then  the  milk  and  cream 
heated  together ; add  them  by  degrees 
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and  beat  hard ; season  and  set  by  to 
cool,  then  fill  any  little  fancy  moulds, 
buttered,  and  cook  them  until  firm. 
Either  set  the  moulds  in  a potato 
steamer,  or  in  a stewpan  with  boiling 
water  round  them,  but  see  that  it  sim- 
mers only.  A buttered  paper  should 
be  laid  over  the  moulds.  Turn  out 
very  carefully.  A dessertspoonful  of 
arrowroot  or  potato  flour,  mi.xed  with 
the  milk,  and  boiled  before  adding  to 
the  spinach,  will  ensure  the  moulds 
turning  out  firmly,  but  they  will  eat 
rather  less  delicately.  Or  the  5mlk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg,  sieved,  and  an  extra 
raw  yolk  may  used  if  liked.  These 
are  useful  as  a garnish ; they  look 
pretty  round  a dish  of  mince  or  hash 
(of  a superior  kind) ; they  go  well  with 
sweetbreads,  whole  or  sliced,  veal  cut- 
lets, and  made  dishes  generally.  Or 
they  can  be  garnished  with  strips  of 
poultry,  ham,  tongue,  &c.,  heated  in  a 
little  good  sauce,  and  served  separately. 
With  other  vegetables  cut  into  fancy 
shapes,  they  are  suitable  for  putting 
round  a braised  joint. 

Spinach  Pur6e  {see  page  654). 
— The  finer  the  sieve  through  which 
the  spinach  is  passed  the  better.  For 
a very  good  dish,  return  the  sieved 
epinach  to  the  saucepan,  with  half  a 
gill  of  thick  cream  to  a quart,  and  stir 
until  hot.  This  is  nice  for  using  fronr 
a bag  and  pipe.  Another  good  puree  is 
made  by  beating  in  the  sieved  3'olk  of 
a hard  egg  to  the  above  quantity,  with 
a little  cream  or  butter,  and  seasoning 
•to  taste.  A puree  of  spinach  pressed 
into  a mould  or  basin,  turned  out,  and 
coated  with  thick  bechamel  or  other 
good  sauce,  and  garnished  with  fancy 
•shapes  of  glazed  ham,  slices  of  hard 
eggs,  and  croutons,  is  a very  nice  dish. 
A good  puree  of  onions  or  celery  may 
be  used  instead  of  sauce  with  the 
spinach.  Cost,  varies  with  the  adjuncts 
emploj-ed. 

Tomato  Chips.  — For  cooJved 
chips,  take  the  outer  part,  with  the 
skin  adhering,  and  see  that  the  toma- 
toes are  sound  and  fully  ripe  ; cut  up 
into  chips,  and  fry  or  cook  them 


quickly,  so  as  to  retain  their  shape. 
They  are  a ready  and  effective  gar- 
nish for  many  colourless  vegetables, 
also  rice,  &c. 

For  raw  chips,  simply  cut  them  in 
the  same  way,  and  season  them  ; they 
may  be  left  plain,  or  sprinkled  with 
chopped  parslej'  or  other  green  meat ; 
if  oil  be  used,  with  tarragon,  &c., 
they  are  useful  for  salads  of  many 
sorts.  A sharp  knife  is  wanted,  and  if 
the  fruit  be  over-ripe  and  “pappy  ” the 
chips  are  a failure. 

Tomato  Bolls,  Italian. — Re- 
quired : tomatoes,  seasoning,  stock, 
cream,  ham,  chicken,  eggs,  crumbs, 
and  vermicelli.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Take  four  ripe  tomatoes,  the  size  of 
a medium  orange,  or  a proportionate 
number  of  smaller  ones.  Break  them 
up  and  rub  through  a sieve  ; no  seeds 
must  go  through,  and  it  saves  time  to 
use  a little  warm  stock  to  moisten 
them.  Chop  a teaspoonful  each  of 
parsley,  onion,  and  basil  and  thyme 
mixed ; add  these  to  the  pulp  with 
three  ounces  of  chopped  ham,  the 
same  weight  of  chicken  (the  white 
part  of  a braised  or  boiled  one),  as 
much  bread  as  the  two  meats  combined, 
to  be  soaked  in  stock  or  cream,  and 
squeezed  dry  first,  and  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Add  as  much  beaten  egg  as 
is  required  to  bind  the  mass,  then  put 
it  by  in  a cool  place  for  a few  hours. 
Shape  it  on  a floured  board  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinarj’'  sausages,  and  two 
inches  long,  if  for  garnishing ; but  for 
separate  service  they  may  be  longer. 
Brush  them  over  with  law  egg  yolk, 
and  roll  them  in  fine  bread-crumbs ; 
set  aside  for  an  hour,  then  egg  again 
and  roll  in  crushed  vermicelli.  Fry  in 
plenty  of  hot  fat,  to  a delicate  brown. 

Another  tcaij.  — Omit  -the  herbs 
named  above,  and  season  with  chopped 
chervil  and  tarragon,  and  a few  drops 
of  tarragon  vinegar. 

Tomatoes  au  Gratin.  — The 

recipe  for  mushrooms  (page  686)  maj' 
be  followed  so  far  as  the  filling  of  the 
tomatoes  is  concerned.  The  pulp  must 
be  removed  with  a small  spoon;  a 
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poi'tion  of  it,  freed  from  tlie  seeds,  can  bo 
mixed  with  the  mushroom  preparation 
used  for  t)io  lillin".  A round  should  bo 
cut  in  the  stalh  end  for  the  removal 
of  the  pulp,  and  this  must  bo  tilled  up 
with  fried  erumbs  or  a little  erouton. 
Many  ways  of  ])reparing  this  dish 
are  given  ; the  following  is  simpler 
than  the  above:— Slice  some  tomatoes, 
lay  them  in  a flat  dish,  buttered  and 
covered  with  bread-crumbs,  then  strew 
some  chopped  mushrooms  over,  with  a 
little  ham ; or  use  herbs  and  ham,  or 
chopped  onions  ; moisten  with  a little 
brown  sauce,  cover  with  more  crumbs, 
add  a few  bits  of  butter,  and  bake  in 
a quick  oven  to  a nice  brown.  Cost, 
about  9d.  per  pound. 

Note. — In  tilling  up  the  holes  with 
crumhs  (first  recipe),  to  prevent  their 
falling  over  the  other  part  of  the  toma- 
toes, take  a bit  of  paper,  and  cut  a hole 
in  it  the  right  size ; lay  it  over  the 
tomatoes,  and  till  through  the  hole  ; 
any  loose  crumbs  will  then  be  caught 
by  the  paper. 

Tomatoes  ‘with  Iced  Sauce. 

— There  are  many  ways  of  serving 
those ; a good  one  is  as  follows  : — 
Halve  some  ripe  tomatoes  and  core  and 
seed  them  ; the  skins  may  be  removed 
or  not  as  preferred.  I\Iake  some 
Sauce  a la  Duesue,  and  cut  it  in 
tiny  dice  shapes,  then  fill  the  halves 
with  it  and  lay  each  in  a fancy  paper 
case.  Arrange  them  on  a dish  covered 
with  a lace  isapcr  and  garnish  with 
green  salad. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  tomatoes 
in  the  same  way,  and  put  in  each  half 
a tiny  mould  of  Sauce  a la  Cal- 
cutta. Instead  of  using  paper  cases, 
dish  them  in  a bed  of  green  salad ; the 
effect  of  the  three  colours  is  very 
pretty.  For  a quicker  method  put 
the  sauce  in  the  tomatoes  instead  of  in 
moulds ; level  it  with  a palette  knife, 
and  sot  in  an  ice  cave  to  get  firm,  then 
dish  as  before. 

Another  way. — Make  some  Sauce  a 
l’Alceste,  b}'  the  second  method ; 
arrange  it  in  a mould  with  a layer  of 
thinly-sliced  tomatoes  in  the  middle. 


so  that  when  turned  out  there  shall 
be  two  layers  of  sauce  with  toma- 
toes between.  If  a border  mould, 
turn  out  and  till  the  centre  with  toma- 
toes in  dice,  mixed  with  ordinary 
mayonnaise,  a little  of  which  is  pre- 
ferably coloured  green  for  garnishing 
the  surface.  A plain  mould  can  be 
used,  and  the  sauce  cut  up  into  squares  : 
these  can  be  piled  in  the  middle  of  a 
di.sh,  and  the  tomatoes  as  above  but  in 
pink  mayonnaise,  put  all  round.  The 
latter  is  the  prettier  waj-  of  serving. 
Cost,  variable. 

Tomatoes,  Moulded.  — The 

moulds  illustrated  below  can  be  used 
for  a number  of  purposes,  both  for  hot 
and  cold  entrees,  salads,  and  for  the 
garnishing  of  a variety  of  dishes. 
With  whatever  they  may  be  filled,  it 


Eio.  113. — Tomato  Mould. 


is  imiiortant  that  the  two  halves  of  the 
mould  are  pressed  firmly  together,  and 
that  the  marks  on  each  side  the  mould 
are  exactly  opposite  each  other,  or  their 
appearance  when  turned  out  will  be 
disappointing. 

For  Tomatoes  \ la  Supreme,  line 
the  moulds  with  Tomato  Aspic,  first 
adding  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  whipped 
cream  and  the  same  of  cooked  chicken, 
pounded  and  sieved,  to  each  half-pint. 
When  firm,  fill  up  with  a puree  made 
from  chicken  as  above,  mixed  with 
cream  and  rich  chicken  stock,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  each  to  half  a pint 
of  the  chicken  ; then  add  half  a gill 
of  Sauce  Supreaie,  and  mix  very 
thoroughly  ; this  should  be  put  on  ice 
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and  be  on  the  point  of  setting  before  it 
is  put  into  the  moulds.  Set  them  in  an 
j ice  cave  or,  on  ice  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  turn  out,  either  on  a border 
of  aspic  or  rice,  or  on  a dish  paper  ; 
use  parsley  or  other  green  material  as 
garnish.  The  chicken  for  these  is  to 
be  delicately  seasoned. 

For  Tomatoes  a la  Bechamel,  use 
I sauce  of  that  name  for  the  one  given 
above,  and  for  an  economical  dish 
cooked  veal  or  rabbit  can  be  used  in 
place  of  chicken. 

Tomatoes  k la  Tyrrell.— 

Required  : tomatoes,  butter,  jell}', 

store  sauce,  brown  sauce,  crumbs, 
egg,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
very  variable,  ’according  to  the  ad- 
juncts named  below. 

Take  good-sized  tomatoes  for  this 
dish,  as  even  in  shape  and  size  as  pos- 
sible ; use  the  centre  slices  only,  and 
I cut  them  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  take  the  skin  off,  the  hard  core 
out,  and  the  pips  away.  Mix  in  a 
basin  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  red  currant  jelly,  the 
same  of  store  sauce  and  mushroom 
ketchup  mixed,  a saltspoonful  of 
mignonette  pepper,  the  same  of  salt 
and  castor  sugar,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  brown  sauce.  These  are  the  pro- 
! portions  ; the  quantity  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  weight  of  the  tomatoes ; 
this  mixture  does  for  about  a pound. 

I Brush  a baking  sheet  over  with  butter, 

I put  the  tomatoes  in  in  a single  layer, 

! brush  the  upper  side  with  beaten  yolk 
I ■ of  egg,  then  with  the  mixture  above  ; 
put  in  a sharp  oven,  and  when  half- 
done  dredge  with  crumbs,  preferably 
lightly-fried  ones ; finish  the  cooking, 
then  put  the  white  of  the  egg  on  in 
tiny  spots  round  the  edges  of  the 
slices ; it  must  be  beaten  to  the 
stifEest  possible  froth  first ; brown  up 
in  the  oven,  or  with  the  salamander. 
These  are  now  ready  for  serving  as  a 
j separate  dish  on  round  croutons,  or 
they  may  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  other 
dishes.  As  a breakfast  dish  they  may 
be  garnished  in  the  centre  with  bacon 
. or  ham  cut  in  dice  and  mixed  with 


thickened  gravy  or  brown  sauce.  Or 
some  sausages  can  be  sliced  and  piled 
up  in  the  same  way.  The  remains  of 
any  of  the  rich  sorts  of  pates  in  tins 
are  also  very  handy,  and  by  using  with 
them  some  meat  or  poultry  a little 
goes  a long  way.  All  the  minces  of 
liver  of  game  'and  poultry  of  the  most 
savoury  sorts,  as  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Game  and  Poultry,  answer  ad- 
mirably ; but  delicately  - flavoured 
minces  are  not  suitable.  Then  there 
are  various  ways  of  garnishing  with 
forcemeat  or  eggs.  {See  Index.) 

TrufBled  Tomatoes.— Required; 
tomatoes,  truffles,  sherry,  stock,  crumbs, 
glaze,  croutons,  and  brown  sauce.  Cost, 
about  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  without 
truffles. 

Take  some  fully-ripc  tomatoes  of 
moderate  size,  cut  them  through  ; re- 
move the  skin  and  pips  and  the  hard 
core  from  the  centre  ; mince  a few 
truffles,  moisten  them  with  sherr}',  and 
add  them  to  an  equal  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs that  have  soaked  in  rich  stock  ; 
season  a little  and  mix  well,  then  add 
a little  brown  sauce  just  to  make  a 
moist  mass.  Fill  the  tomatoes  with 
this,  level  each  half,  then  press  to- 
gether in  their  original  shape  ; put 
each  in  a round  china  case  and  steam 
them  until  the  tomatoes  are  done; 
then  brush  the  tops  with  thin  glaze 
and  lay  a fancy  crouton  on  the  tops  ; 
stick  tiny  triangular  croutons  all  round 
the  edges,  and  serve  hot. 

Truffle  Pur4e.— Wash,  brush, 
and  peel  half  a pound  of  fresh  truffles. 
Pound  them  with  an  ounce  of  butter 
and  press  them  through  a hair  sieve. 
Put  them  into  a stewpan  with  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  good  brown  sauce,  and 
let  them  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Just 
before  serving  the  puree,  dissolve  an 
ounce  of  glaze  and  an  ounce  of  butter 
in  a little  stock,  and  add  to  it.  Cost, 
variable. 

Truffles  k I’ltalienne.— 

Cleanse  thoroughly,  dry,  and  pare 
eight  trufiles,  cut  them  into  thin  slices, 
and  put  them  into  a baking- dish  with 
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a quarter  of  a pint  of  luicca  oil,  a 
tablcspoonful  of  chopped  parslej',  a 
pinch  of  powdered  thyme,  another  of 
powdered  mace,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  them  bake  gentl}'  nearly 
an  hour,  squeeze  the  strained  juice  of 
half  a lemon  over  them,  and  serve 
very  hot.  If  liked,  a clove  of  garlic 
may  be  minced  and  put  with  them. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Trufa.es  in  Madeira.— Re- 
quired ; a dozen  tine  fresh  truffles, 
Madeira  to  cover  them,  a couple  of 
cloves,  a pinch  of  caj'enne  and  mig- 
nonette pepper,  salt,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glaze. 
Cost,  variable. 

ARor  the  truffles  are  washed  and 
prepared  they  must  be  kept  cool  until 
wanted.  Put  them  in  a saucepan  with 
the  wine  and  seasoning,  and  cook  until 
tender ; then  add  the  glaze,  and  keep 
the  truffles  hot  while  the  wine  is  hoiled 
quickly  for  a few  minutes ; add  the 
butter,  pour  the  whole  over,  and  serve 
the  truffles  at  once. 

Truffles,  Potted. — Wash, brush, 
peel,  and  slice  six  ounces  of  fresh 
truffles.  Dissolve  a pound  of  fresh 
butter ; skim  it  carefully,  pour  it  into 
a basin,  and  let  it  stand  two  or  three 
minutes,  then  pour  the  pure  oiled  part 
away  from  the  thick,  milky  substance 
which  will  have  settled  at  the  bottom. 
Put  the  sliced  truffles  into  a delicately- 
clean  stewpan,  and  pour  the  butter 
gently  over  them.  Let  it  stand  until 
it  is  set,  then  put  the  saucepan  on  a 
slow  fire,  and  stew  the  truffles  very 
gently  until  they  are  tender.  Lift 
them  into  dry  preserving  jars,  cover 
them  with  the  butter,  and  store  them 
in  a cool  and  perfectly  dry  place.  They 
will  keep  for  months,  and  will  be  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  the  break- 
fast or  luncheon  table.  The  butter 
which  remains  after  the  truffles  are 
thoroughly  covered,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air,  may  be  potted  separately,  and 
may  be  used  for  flavouring  sauces  and 
various  delicate  preparations.  Time 
to  stew  the  truffles,  thirt)'  minutes,  or 
more.  Cost,  variable. 


Truffles  a la  Serviette.— 

Required  : truffles,  bacon,  wine,  gravy, 
herbs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Wash  and  brush  the  truffles  to  free 
them  from  dirt  and  grit,  using  many 
waters ; drain  well,  and  put  them  in 
a stewpan  lined  with  thinly-sliced 
bacon;  pour  veal  gravy'  over  with  a glass 
of  white  wine ; add  a bunch  of  pars- 
ley, a sprig  of  thyme,  a bay  leaf,  a 
clove  or  two,  and  a little  celery.  Cover 
closely,  simmer  until  done,  and  let 
them  cool  in  the  liquid.  When  re- 
quired for  table,  re-heat,  and  drain, 
and  dish  in  a folded  napkin.  Send  to 
table  with  cold  butter.  Time,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Another  uai/. — After  washing  and 
brushing  the  truffles  until  quite  clean, 
dry  them,  and  wrap  each  separately  in 
a buttered  paper,  then  bake  them  in 
a good  oven,  or  before  the  fire  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  turning  them  that  they 
may  be  equally  and  thoroughly  cooked. 
Take  off  the  papers,  wipe  the  truffles 
with  a soft  warm  cloth,  and  serve  on  a 
prettily-folded  napkin.  Time,  about 
an  hour. 

Truffles,  Stewed  in  Cham- 
pagne.—Select  the  finest  truffles  for 
this  dish,  reject  any  that  have  a musty 
smell.  Wash  and  brush  them  well 
with  cold  water  only,  change  it  several 
times,  and  when  they  are  perfectly 
clean  line  a stewpan  with  slices  of 
sweet  bacon ; put  in  the  truffles  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley',  ^'een  onions,  and 
thyme,  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  two 
cloves,  and  a little  sweet  basil ; pour 
in  sufficient  rich  veal  gravy  to  cover 
them,  with  half  a pint  of  champagne. 
Boil  them  very  softly  *101'  an  hour,  then 
draw  them  aside  and  let  them  cool  in 
the  gravy.  Heat  them  afresh  in  it 
when  they  are  wanted  for  table ; lift 
them  out  and  drain  them  in  a very 
clean  cloth,  and  dish  them  neatly'  in 
a white  napkin,  which  shall  contrast  as 
strongly  as  possible  with  the  dark  hue 
of  the  truffles.  The  above  amount  of 
champagne  is  for  two  pounds.  Bottled 
truffles  may  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner ; their  liquor  should  be  used  in 
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place  of  some  of  the  stock,  and  the 
champagne  may  he  reduced ; or,  for  a 
less  expensive  dish,  light  wine  of  good 
quality  may  he  used  instead  for  the 
stewing,  a glass  of  champagne  being 
added  near  the  end. 

Turnip  BaUs  or  Marbles.— 

Prepare  some  nice  young  turnips,  by 
cutting  them  into  halls  the  size  of  a 
common  marble;  blanch  them,  then 
cook  in  white  stock  until  tender,  if  to 
he  coated  with  white  sauce. 

Turnip  Cups.  — These  are  re- 
ferred to  in  several  recipes.  Boil  and 
halve  some  turnips ; scoop  out  the 
centres,  and  fill  with  peas,  carrots  in 
dice  or  pea  shapes,  beans,  or  beetroot ; 
anything,  in  short,  that  will  form  a 
pleasant  contrast  in  point  of  colour. 
These  can  he  put  round  a dish  of  lamb 
or  veal.  The  scooped-out  part  can 
be  used  for  a puree,  and,  if  liked,  the 
cups  put  round  it.  Before  filling  the 
cups,  coat  them  with  white  sauce ; 
caper  or  parsley  is  also  suitable. 

Turnip  Pur6e,  Rich.— 

Eequired  : turnips,  cream,  sauce,  butter, 
seasoning,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
4d.,  exclusive  of  the  turnips.  When 
French  ones  are  used,  the  puree  is 
much  more  expensive. 

Boil  and  sieve  the  turnips ; to  a quart 
of  the  pulp  add  a tablespoonful  each  of 
cream  and  Bechamel,  or  other  rich 
sauce,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter ; 
season  nicely , and  stir  for  some  minutes. 
Very  white  turnips  are  best  for  this— 
French  ones  are  sure  to  he  of  good 
colour  if  properly  cooked.  This  may  he 
served  plain,  or  sprinkled  with  chopped 
parsley,  or  shreds  of  cooked  carrot  or 
beetroot  may  he  put  round  the  base, 
with  a few  chopped  capers ; but  this 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
dish  it  is  to  be  served  with. 

Note. — If  wanted  stiff,  a little  flour 
should  be  dredged  over  the  turnips 
before  any  liquid  is  added,  after  they 
are  sieved. 

Turnip  Pur6e,  with  Bread.— 

This  is  called  French  Puree,  or 
Turnip  and  Bread  Puree.  It  is 


recommended  as  being  rather  more 
substantial  than  the  above.  To  make 
it,  take  the  sieved  pulp,  preferably  of 
French  turnips,  and  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan with  its  bulk  of  bread-crumbs 
that  have  been  soaked  in  cream  as  for 
sauce.  Boil  for  a few  minutes — it 
should  be  thick ; then  season  and  serve. 
Cost,  rather  less  than  the  above. 

Turnips  au  Beurre.— Young 
turnips  are  required;  they  are  to  be 
shaped,  according  to  taste,  in  olives, 
peai-s,  &c.  Sufficient  butter  is  then  to 
be  melted  in  a stewpan  ; it  should  just 
cover  them  in  a single  layer,  and  the 
cooking  should  be  gentle,  or  they  are 
liable  to  break.  They  will  take  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes.  A great  im- 
provement in  the  flavour  is  effected  by 
parboiling  them  in  white  stock.  Serve 
as  they  are,  or  sprinkled  with  chopped 
parsley  or  capers.  They  are  nice  with 
lamb  or  veal. 

Turnips,  Pried.— After  boiling 
in  white  stock  until  nearly  done,  dry 
and  finish  off  as  directed  for  Onions, 
Fried,  Superior.  They  are  nice  for 
garnishing,  and  may  be  in  balls  or 
olives,  slices,  dice,  or  like  the  sections 
of  an  orange.  If  served  with  fried 
tomatoes  the  appearance  of  the  dish  is 
improved. 

Turnips,  Glazed.— Boil  until 
nearly  done,  then  dry  and  fry  in  a 
little  hot  fat,  turning  them  about  until 
golden  brown ; brush  with  thin  glaze 
and  serve. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Mari- 
naded.— By  treating  as  follows,  the 
vegetable  is  greatly  improved  : — After 
paring,  seeding,  and  cutting  up  the 
marrows  into  suitable  pieces  for 
serving,  sprinkle  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  pour  over  them  a mixture 
of  half  a gill  of  olive  oil,  a tablespoon- 
ful each  of  brown  vinegar  and  herbal 
vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful  of  spiced  or 
chilli  vinegar ; this  will  serve  for  a 
good-sized  marrow,  or  two  small  ones  ; 
after  coating  with  the  above,  squeeze 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  over  them, 
and  leave  for  awhile,  covered.  Take 
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them  up  and  drain  them,  then  stew 
them  in  brown  gravy,  or  steam  them, 
and  pour  thick  sauce  over. 

The  marinade  can  be  used  up  in 
plain  vegetable  salads. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Shapes 
or  Cups. — ('SVe  Tuunip  Curs.) 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Stuffed 

{see  recipes  in  preceding  chapter). — By 
using  a rich  forcemeat,  and  serving 
with  a good  white  or  brown  sauce  or 
gravy,  very  nice  dishes  arc  obtainable. 
The  marrow  may  also  be  cut  in  pieces 
after  boiling  or  steaming,  then  scooped 
out  into  boat  shapes  or  any  similar, 
the  hollows  filled  with  a white  or 
brown  mince  of  meat,  poultry,  or 
game,  and  served  hot.  {See  Index 
for  various  minces  and  purees.)  Tur- 
nips may  be  treated  similarly  if  cut 
through,  and  scooped  out  into  cup 
shapes. 

Vegetables  for  Garnishing. 

— The  preparation  of  vegetables  for 
the  garnishing  of  soups,  and  various 
dishes  of  the  cold  s.avoury  class,  in- 
cluding salads,  entrees,  &c.,  requires 
considerable  care,  or  they  will  be  most 
disappointing  as  regards  their  colour. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  they 


are  intended  for  the  decoration  of  aspic 
borders,  or  jelly  in  any  other  form; 
and  to  bring  about  the  desired  results 
the  following  points  may  be  empha- 
sised : — They  must  be  most  thoroughly 
rinsed  at  starting,  after  the  preliminary 
cleansing  ; the  water  they  are  boiled 
in  should  be  plentiful  and  well  skimmed, 
and  the  vessel  must  be  scrupulously 
clean ; they  must  be  well  cooked,  but 
not  over-done;  and  this  is  a rather 
difficult  task  when  very  small  shapes 
are  in  question — for  a moment  too 
long,  and  they  break ; still,  if  not 
done,  not  only  are  they  practically  un- 
eatable, but  the  colour  and  general 
appearance  are  quite  different ; this  is 
especially  the  case  with  turnips.  As 
soon  as  done,  they  should  be  strained 
and  rinsed  with  clean  cold  water,  then 
put,  each  vegetable  separately,  in  glasses 
of  cold  water  until  wanted ; in  this  way 
any  imperfection  can  be  readily  de- 
tected. Each  colour  must  be  boiled  ini 
a separate  vessel,  and  the  freshest  and 
best  vegetables  only  should  be  used. 
After  putting  them  in  the  glasses, 
cover  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Vegetables,  Iced.— (&e  Iced 
Vegetahles.1 


SALADS  AND  SALAD  DRESSINGS. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  making  of  salads  is  not  an  art  in  England ; 
that  time  is  begrudged,  and  the  treatment  of  the  materials  not  understood. 
It  is  also  urged  that  a number  of  the  most  wholesome  salad  plants  are 
altogether  ignored.  In  these  accusations  there  is  no  doubt  some  truth ; 
but  the  salads  of  everyday  life  are  not  the  mysterious  compounds  that 
some  people  seem  to  imagine  them : and  as  certain  rules  are  applicable 
both  to  the  plain  and  rich  dishes,  we  will  detail  them  at  the  outset,  giving 
first  attention  to  the  class  of  salads  known  as  raw. 

The  fresher  the  materials,  the  greater  the  chance  of  a good  salad ; but 
for  the  majority  of  people,  only  such  plants  as  have  lost  their  pristine 
freshness  are.  possible.  Tliis  briugs  us  to  somewhat  debatable  ground, 
viz.,  washing  or  no  washing.  This  question  is  best  settled  by  the 
application  of  a little  common-sense.  If,  for  example,  lettuces  are 
brought  in  fresh  and  in  unstinted  quantities  from  one’s  own  garden,  so 
that  only  the  best  parts  need  be  used,  and  no  sign  of  insect  appears, 
then  it  were  folly  to  do  more  than  wipe  the  leaves ; but  if  a lettuce  has 
been  bought,  and  every  bit  must  be  made  the  most  of,  theu  washing  is  as 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  it,  as  for  the  cleansing ; and  every- 
body knows  that  plants  of  all  sorts  that  have  come  from  a distance 
are  often  extremely  gritty.  In  such  cases  the  thing  is  to  do  the 
washing  carefully  and  quickly,  and  to  dry  the  lettuce  thoroughly.  As 
this  is  the  plant  about  which  there  is  most  constant  controversy,  we  have 
given  it  first  place.  After  the  washing,  to  avoid  breaking  the  leaves, 
either  put  the  lettuce  in  a clean  cloth,  and  take  it  up  by  the  four  coruersi 
and  swing  it  round  and  round  until  all  traces  of  moisture  are  lost ; or, 
what  is  better,  put  it  in  a wire  basket  (a  frying  basket  will  answer  for 
want  of  a better),  and  subject  it  to  the  same  treatment.  The  best  thing 
of  all  is,  of  course,  a proper  salad  basket;  these  are  of  wire,  globe- 
shaped,  with  a narrow  neck,  so  that  the  salad  cannot  with  ordinary 
care  fall  out  during  the  swinging.  After  the  drying,  it  is  a g’ood  plan 
to  leave  salad  exposed  to  the  air  for  a short  time,  and  this  may  be 
done  on  a sieve  or  in  a colander.  With  respect  to  celery,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  not  only  washing,  but  soaking  for  a time  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
any  that  has  been  long  out  of  the  ground,  as  in  freshly-drawn  celery  there 
is  a large  proportion  of  water. 

The  term  salad  is  at  the  present  time  a very  comprehensive  one ; a 
number  of  dishes  that  bear  the  title  can  be  served  as  entriies  ; and  by  a 
little  alteration  in  the  garnish  or  dressing,  many  dishes  of  dressed 
vegetables  are  suitably  served  as  salads,  and  vice  versa. 

, A word  on  the  wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  salads  in  general  may 
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not  be  amiss.  In  most  instances  each  must  be  a law  unto  himself;  but  the 
^^eneral  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  ^ 
old-fashioned  common  English  salad,  deluged  with  vinegar,  is  the  most 
likely  to  disagree,  especially  if  eaten  with  tea.  This  is  accounted  for  by  I; 
the  quantity  of  water  that  salad  plants  contain  ; and  many  find  that  they  i 
experience  no  discomfort  when  they  partake  of  a moderate  quantity  of 
salad  when  but  little  is  drunk. 

SALAD  DRESSINGS. 

Mayonnaise  oecujjics  the  first  jdace  for  rich  salads,  and  such  as  need 
masking ; but  it  is  not  an  everyday  dressing,  and  for  general  purposes  the 
remoulades  and  salad  dressings  of  the  ordinary  kind,  as  detailed  a little 
later  on,  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the  majority  of  people.  All 
dressings  arc  the  nicer  for  mixiiig  in  a cold  place,  on  ice  if  convenient, 
and  all  salads  are  the  better  for  being  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  \7heu  for 
a ball,  or  other  occasion  when  they  may  have  to  stand  for  some  hours, 
they  should  not  be  brought  into  the  room  until  the  last  moment.  ( See 
the  chapter  on  Ices  for  hints  on  the  cooling  of  salads,  and  other  dishes 
of  the  class — i.e.  such  as  contain  mayonnaise.)  Salad  dressing  may  be 
prepared  beforehand,  and  put  in  a cold  place,  but,  that  the  salad  jiiay 
retain  its  crispnes.s,  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  dressing  until  wanted; 
and  although  the  blending  must  be  thorough,  it  is  equally  important  that 
it  be  lightly  performed ; few  people  nowadays  believe  in  the  “ madman 
for  a mixer  ” theory.  Some  are  of  oj)iuion  that  the  substitution  of  a 
dish  for  a bowl,  now  very  common,  although  an  improvement  on  the 
score  of  appearance,  is  detrimental  to  the  perfect  mixing  of  the  in- 
gredients; but  this  is  easily  remedied  by  using  a bowl  or  basin,  and 
transferring  the  salad  to  the  dish  afterwards.  As  a go-between  the 
fiat  dish  and  the  old-fashioned  deep  bowl,  some  give  the  preference  to 
shallow  glass  dishes.  Two  wooden  forksjcan  be  used  for  the  mixing,  or 
the  salad  spoon  and  fork  will  answer ; steel  forks  should  not  be  used. 

In  dealing  with  the  salads  of  the  cooked  vegetable  class,  than  which, 
perhajts,  there  are  none  more  wholesome,  matters  are  reversed,  and  the 
dressing  is  added  some  time  in  advance  of  serving.  This  subject  is 
worthy  a little  consideration.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  some  instances 
two  dressings  are  advantageous,  if  not  absolutely  necessary ; the  first 
being  given  while  the  vegetables  are  warm ; the  second  just  before  the 
dish  goes  to  table.  In  this  way  they  are  well  impregnated  with  the  j 

fiavour  of  the  compound,  and  insipidity  is  prevented ; and  by  the  second  ij 

dressing  the  fiavour  is  revived.  This,  however,  is  not  always  convenient;  i 
and  in  the  case  of  left-over  vegetables,  which  are  often  left  to  stand  until  | | 
quite  cold  before  it  is  decided  how  they  shall  be  used  up,  not  practicable.  I ■■ 
One  hint  in  this  connection;  never  leave  the  dish  uncovered  after  the 
dressing,  whether  the  time  it  stands  be  long  or  short.  By  so  doing  it  loses 
its  own  fiavour,  and  often  takes  up  others  of  an  objectionable  kind,  because  j 
oils  and  fats  all  readily  absorb  foreign  odours  and  flavours. 

The  recipe  for  mayonnaise  is  given  at  page  111  ; in  certain  cases  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  sauce  only,  as  many  other  ^ 
adjuncts  are  admissible.  The  other  dressings  follow  here. 
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Olive  Oil. — This  is  the  oil  for 
salads ; and  pure  oil  is  all-important. 
This  is  not  so  readily  obtained  as 
might  be  imagined ; or,  to  be  correct, 
the  first  quality  of  this  oil  is  not  always 
to  be  had.  The  best  way  to  secure  the 
genuine  article  is  to  deal  with  firms 
whose  goods  bear  their  own  name, 
or  that  of  the  exporter ; and  to  pay  a 
fair  price.  Those  who  are  best  able  to 
judge  say  that  a large  quantity  of  low- 
priced  “ salad  oil  ” is  a mixture  of 
cotton-seed  and  other  oils,  with  a small 
proportion  of  olive  oil.  It  is  whole- 
some enough,  and,  as  we  have  else- 
where stated,  will  do  for  frying  and 
other  purposes ; but  it  will  not  make 
delicate  salads.  One  firm  of  high  re- 
pute goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  epicures 
will  only  partake  of  the  “ virgin  oil.” 
This  is  got  from  hand-picked  olives, 
and  is  the  result  of  the  first  pressing. 
It  has  in  it  all  the  sweetness,  with  less 
greasiness.  The  pulp  from  the  after- 
pressings yields  oil  of  very  different 
rtavour,  as  each  pressing  deteriorates 
the  quality.  Naturally  the  “virgin” 
is  the  highest-priced  oil ; from  2s.  per 
pint  may  be  charged  for  it,  therefore  it 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
The  ordinary  qualities  range  from  Is. 
per  pint  upwards;  and  for  about  Is.  6d. 
excellent  oil  is  obtainable.  Latterly, 
olives  have  been  sold  very  cheaply, 
especially  ripe  1 talian  ones  ; probably 
the  oil  may  soon  be  cheaper  in  propor- 
tion. The  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
buy  it  is  in  gallon  or  half-gallon  jars 
where  it  is  used  regularly  and  in  quan- 
tities. In  bottling  for  use,  draw  off 
only  as  much  as  will  be  used  quickl}^, 
and  keep  it  in  a cool  place.  One  writer 
advises  the  addition  of  a pinch  of  salt 
to  a bottle  as  soon  as  opened.  When 
from  long  keeping,  or  any  other  cause, 
oil  turns  green  and  rancid,  it  should 
be  used  for  any  purpose  rather  than  a 
salad.  At  its  worst  it  is  only  good  for 
cleaning  metal  or  furniture.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  it 
will  do  for  frying.  There  are  many 
persons  who  entertain  a prejudice 
against  olive  oil,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  such  were  “ turned  ” at  some  time 


in  their  lives  by  a dose  of  oil  that  had 
been  in  use  for  a long  time  and  be- 
come strong.  Those  with  whom  it 
agrees  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  according  to  the  highest  authori- 
ties, salad  oil  is  particular! 3'  whole- 
some. One  writer  sa3's  “ there  are 
three  main  reasons  why  English  salads 
are  not  wholesome  : these  are  careless 
drying,  sousing  with  vinegar,  and  lack 
of  oil.” 

Ordinary  Salad  Dressings. 

—The  following  are  useful  as  ever}'- 
day  dressings.  Should  they  be  intended 
for  keeping,  the  seasoning  should  be 
increased  a little,  and  the  bottle  tightly 
corked  and  stored  in  a cold  place. 
Shake  well  before  using.  By  varying 
the  store  sauces,  ketchups,  and  vine- 
gars, these  are  readil}'  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual requirements.  When  sugar  is 
disliked,  omit  it  or  use  a pinch  only  in 
place  of  the  amounts  named  in  the 
recipes.  {See  also  French  Lettuce 
Salad.) 

No.  1. — Required:  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a fourth  as  much  pepper,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar,  a ^inch  of 
ca3'enne  and  dry  mustard,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  oil  or  cream,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  plain  or 
flavoured  as  liked.  Cost,  about  3d.  or 
4d.  The  dry  materials  to  be  mixed, 
and  the  oil  or  cream  added  b}^  de- 
grees, the  vinegar  going  in  drop  by 
drop  at  the  end  very  carefull3L  A 
creamy  compound  should  be  the 
result. 

No.  2. — Add  the  yolk  of  a hard- 
boiled  egg  to  the  dry  materials  before 
the  oil  and  vinegar  go  in.  Follow  the 
recipe  above.  Cost,  4d.  to  5d. 

No.  3. — Required;  two  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  cream,  the  same  of  oil,  a table- 
spoonful of  herbal  vinegar,  the  same 
of  plain  brown  vinegar,  a pinch  of 
ca3'enne  or  mustard,  a little  celery  salt 
and  common  salt,  half  a teaspoonful 
each  of  anchovy  essence  and  brown 
store  sauce,  with  pepper  to  taste.  Cost, 
about  od.  or  6d. 

Make  as  above  directed,  and  leave 
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awhile  to  blend.  This  is  useful  for  fish 
salads,  but  it  may  he  used  for  others 
by  reducing  or  omitting  the  anchovy 
essence. 

i\'o.  4. — The  same  as  the  above,  with 
the  addition  of  half  a glass  of  liglit 
wine  and  lemon  juice  mixed.  Tiiis 
may  be  used  for  fish  or  veal.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

No.  b. — Required  : the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg,  two  hard  ones,  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
a chopped  shalot,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  the  same  of  cream,  or  four  spoon- 
fuls of  cither,  and  a tablespoonful  or 
more  of  vinegar  to  histo.  llor.seradish 
vinegar  is  good  for  many  dishes,  but 
the  flavour  is  optional,  and  by  varying 
it  this  answers  for  many  salads.  Cost, 
about  Cd.  or  7d. 

The  hard  egg  yolk  should  bo 
pounded  with  the  dry  materials,  and 
the  raw  yolk  added,  then  the  vinegar 
as  in  the  first  recipe. 

No.  6. — Required  : a baked  potato,  a 
tablcspoonf  ul  of  mushroom  ketchup,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  sugar  and  mustard  to 
taste,  a chopped  .shalot  or  onion  and 
vinegar  and  milk.  Cost,  about  .3d. 

Sieve  the  potato  and  add  the  I'ost 
by  degToes,  the  milk  and  vinegar  going 
last.  It  wants  careful  mixing,  and 
should  look  like  a thin  custard.  Tlie 
consistence  is  a matter  of  taste.  It 
should  be  piquant,  and  goes  well  with 
scrap  salads  of  moat  or  fish.  It  is  of 
all-round  utility  and  very  cheap. 

Note. — Any  of  the  above  may  be 
made  thinner  by  using  more  vinegar. 

Hiemoulade. — This  is  an  old- 
fa.shioned  and  much  esteemed  salad 
dressing.  There  are  as  many  recipes 
for  it  as  for  ordinary  salad  dressings, 
and  the  various  ingredients  are  blended 
to  suit  individual  taste.  The  distin- 
guishing features  are  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  mustard ; it  is,  in  fact,  a sharp, 
thick  sauce.  It  is  an  agreeable  relish  to 
cold  meats  and  fish,  as  well  as  serving 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  salad  dressing 
of  the  piquant  vaiiety ; it  differs 
from,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a substitute 
for,  ordinary  mayonnaise.  The  latter 
is  suited  to  the  most  delicately 


flavoured  dishes,  and  many  who  dis- 
like it  are  very  partial  to  remoulade. 
The  recipes  that  follow  are  illustrative 
of  the  rcinoulades  in  common  use,  and 
the  proportions  are  simply  a matter 
of  taste. 

No.  1. — This  is  veiy  easily  made. 
Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  boiled  quite 
hard,  add  to  them  a teaspoonful  of  flour 
of  mustai'd,  i.e.  dry  mustard,  and  let 
this  be  good;  it  makes  a great  dif- 
ference to  the  flavour,  and  next  to 
nothing  to  the  cost.  Rub  these  with 
the  back  of  a spoon,  and  add,  little  by 
little  at  first,  four  tablcspoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  two  of  vinegar,  and  pepper 
and  salt  to  suit  the  palate.  A dust  of 
cayenne  improves  it. 

No.  2. — This  is  thicker.  Allow  three 
eggs  to  the  above  quantity  of  oil,  add 
a tablcspoonf  ul  each  of  French  and 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  onion  or  a few  drops  of  garlic 
vinegar.  Season  to  taste. 

No.  3. — This  will  suit  those  who  like 
a hot  and  not  an  acid  sauce.  Use  four 
eggs  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil, 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  the  same 
of  Harvey’s  or  an)’  similar  sauce,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  mustard,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  a finely-chopped 
shalot.  Spanish  onion  can  bo  used 
instead  of  the  latter. 

No.  4. — This  is  an  Indian  sauce, 
and  a very  good  one  for  “ seasoned 
palates.”  Its  excellence  depends  in 
a great  measure  on  the  way  the  ingre- 
dients are  blended,  to  which  attention 
is  directed.  Take  a good-sized  onion 
and  chop)  it  as  small  as  possible ; add 
to  it  in  a basin  a teaspoonful  of 
castor  sugar,  four  or  five  dropis  of 
anchovy  essence,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  a gill  of  vinegar. 
Stir  for  a few  minutes,  and  cover  up. 
In  a second  bowl  put  the  hard  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  blend  them  with  a 
tablespoonful  and  a half  of  olive  oil, 
adding  it  slowly  and  incorporating  it 
thoroughly ; put  in  a teaspoonful  of 
mustard  flour,  and  a fourth  as  much 
white  pepper,  that  have  been  mixed 
with  a tablespoonful  of  lime  juice; 
this  must  go  in  very  gradually.  Now 
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add  the  contents  of  the  first  bowl,  and 
I a teaspoonful  of  clear  hot  Indian 
I pickles,  chopped  up.  Leave  covered 
for  a short  time  before  serving.  This 
can  go  to  table  with  all  sorts  of  rice 
and  egg  dishes,  curries,  fish  snacks, 
and  devilled  meats  and  bones.  For 
salads  of  cooked  vegetables  it  is  excel- 
lent. It  will  keep  well,  and  may  be 
used  in  a small  quantity  just  to  in- 
crease the  zest  of  any  dish.  In  all 
these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  as  care- 
ful in  adding  the  oil  as  for  mayonnaise, 

' hilt  slow  and  thorough  mixing  is  very 
desirable.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  a 
raw  egg  to  three  or  four  hard  ones 
is  added  to  give  smoothness  to  the 
dressing. 

Rich  Salad  Dressings.— The 

principle  here  is  the  main  point.  Good 
oil  or  Cream,  whichever  is  intended  for 
the  foundation,  careful  mixing  in  a 
cool  place,  and  judicious  blending  of 
the  several  materials,  are  the  main  de- 
siderata. The  best  and  thickest  of  this 
class  of  dressings  are  mayonnaise  in 
another  form ; that  is,  cream  takes  the 
place  of  oil.  When  these  are  required 
to  mask  a salad,  the  cream  must  be 
whipped  very  stiffly  and  added  gradu- 
ally to  the  other  ingredients.  In  hot 
weather  a good  deal  of  trouble  is  saved 
by  doing  this  over  ice,  and  by  keeping 
the  mixture  over  ice  until  the  moment 
of  using.  A little  gelatinous  stock,  or  a 
morsel  of  dissolved  aspic,  will  be  found 
useful  when  the  dressing  shows  a ten- 
dency to  run.  These  are  all  good  for 
high-class  vegetable  salads. 

No.  1. — This  is  nice  with  veal  or 
■ poultry.  Eequired : a giU  of  whipped 
cream,  a dash  of  anchovy,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice,, 
and  tarragon  or  other  flavoured  vinegar, 
cucumber  is  very  suitable,  and  some 
strong  stock.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  materials  above-named  are  to 
he  put  to  the  whipped  cream,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  a quarter  of  lemon  or 
lime,  a little  lemon  pickle,  the  thick 
liquor  from  hot  pickles,  a dash  of  chut- 
ney, anchovy  essence,  or  light  wine, 
are  all  suitable  additions  according  to 


taste  and  the  nature  of  the  salad. 
Should  mustard  be  used,  and  a little  is 
almost  always  desirable,  use  French 
when  obtainable.  Before  using,  cover 
up  for  a time  to  blend ; a much  better 
sauce  is  the  result,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  forethought. 

No.  2. — This  should  look  like  cream. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  above,  except 
that  the  cream  is  not  whipped  and 
a tablespoonful  of  strong  veal  stock  is 
added.  Thinner  cream  does  for  this. 

No.  3. — The  same  as  the  above,  with 
the  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  Har- 
vey’s sauce  and  a little  yellow  colour- 
ing. This  is  a rich-looking  and  good 
sauce. 

No.  4. — This  is  rich  and  good.  Ee- 
quired : four  raw  egg  yolks,  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  best  oil,  the  same  of  strong  white 
stock,  salt  and  pepper,  a dessertspoonful 
of  lemon  j nice  and  tarragon  vinegar 
mixed,  a little  chopped  chervil  and 
tarragon.  Cost,  about  lOd.  or  Is. 

The  eggs  and  oil  are  to  be  mixed,  and 
the  cream  and  stock  added  ; the  latter 
should  bo  just  liquid,  and  must 
“jelly”  when  cold.  Then  season, 
and  if  increased  piquancy  is  desired, 
add  vinegar,  plain  or  flavoured.  This 
is  nice  with  salads  containing  white 
meat  of  any  sort.  If  used  for  fish,  the 
stock  may  be  omitted. 

No.  5. — This  should  be  regarded  as 
the  basis  for  any  adjuncts  that  may 
be  used  at  the  time  of  serving.  It  is  a 
useful  mixtui  to  keep  bottled  in  readi- 
ness. Eequiiod:  eggs,  cream,  oil,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd., 
when  made  from  four  eggs. 

Take  as  many  eggs  as  may  be  wanted, 
and  to  each  yolk  add  two  tahlespoon- 
fuls  of  cream.  When  mixed,  put  in 
salt  and  white  pepper,  cayenne  . and 
mustard,  and  as  much  oil  as  cream. 
This  is  useful  when  several  sorts ; of 
salad  are  to  he  served  at  one  time,'  as  it 
can  be  thinned  dowm  to  any  consis- 
tence. If  for  masking,  some  whipped 
cream  must  be  added. 

Note. — While  giving  recipes  with 
both  oil  and  cream  in  the  same  dressing, 
we  know  well  that  certain  writers  say 
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that  nobody  with  an  atom  of  common- 
sense  mixes  these  two  materials.  One 
says  that  we  might  as  well  spread  bacon 
with  butter.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
as  a matter  of  fact  the  combined 
flavours  of  oil  and  cream  are  more  ac- 
ceptable to  some  palates  than  either 
used  singly ; and  to  some,  especially 
country  residents,  it  is  often  a matter 
of  convenience  to  use  oil  in  place  of 
part  of  the  cream.  If  for  this  reason 
alone,  the  insertion  of  such  recipes  is 
justified.  {See  recipes  for  Mustauds  in 
Seasonings.  See  Sugar  in  Salads, 
Cucumber  Mayonnaise  and  Tomato 
Mayonnaise  in  the  present  chapter.) 

Salad  Pickles.  — The  pickles 
usually  added  to  salads,  whether  to 
the  materials,  the  dressing,  or  as  gar- 
nish only,  are  capers,  gherkins,  hot 
clear  pickles,  cabbage,  and  walnuts,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  thick  hot  variety, 
viz.,  piccalilli  and  similar  sorts.  We 
suggest  that  when  used  for  amalgama- 
tion with  the  salad  or  the  dressing, 
they  be  finely  cut  up,  as  in  this  way 
they  are  more  digestible,  and  the 
flavour  is  better  because  more  uni- 
form. An}'  that  are  too  acid  should  be 
rinsed  in  cold  water  and  dried  before 
use.  Many  sweet  pickles  may  be  added 
with  advantage,  and  are  especially  use- 
ful for  garnishing  ; damsons  and  cher- 
ries, on  account  of  their  colour,  are 
generally  popular.  (See  the  chapter  on 
Pickles.) 

Salad  Vinegar,  -y  When  any 
other  than  plain  vinegar  is  required  for 
salad,  almost  any  sort  of  flavoured 
vinegar  may  be  employed ; those  who 
have  not  a supply  of  tarragon  or  herbal 
vinegar  may  find  ready  substitutes  for 
everyday  dishes  in  the  vinegar  from 
ordinary  pickles.  The  thick  liquid 
which  is  often  left  over  from  a bottle 
of  piccalilli,  &c.,  and  which  looks  al- 
most like  mustard,  may  be  thinned  with 
vinegar,  and  will  be  found  excellent ; 
the  vinegar  from  walnuts  and  other 
dark  pickles  is  very  nice  for  salads  of 
cold  meat,  as  by  sprinkling  a few  drops 
over  the  meat  beforehand,  much  is 
added  to  the  excellence,  and  nothing 


to  the  cost  of  the  dish ; it  is  only 
a matter  of  forethought.  Those  who 
keep  a supply  of  grated  horseradish 
in  vinegar  will  find  that  vinegar  par- 
ticularly useful  in  this  way ; and  by 
using  tlie  horse-radish  in  little  heaps, 
with  beetroot  or  cabbage,  they  can 
garnish  prettily  at  small  cost. 

For  ordinary  salads,  brown  malt 
vinegar  is  used ; for  French  salads, 
French  vinegar ; and  for  giving 
piquancy  to  sauces  of  the  mayon- 
naise class,  white  vinegar  is  employed. 
[See  the  chapter  on  Pickles,  &c.) 

Sugar  in  Salads.— “The  cook 
who  puts  sugar  into  salad  dressings 
is  no  cook  at  all,”  is  a sentence  at  once 
contradictory  and  dogmatic  ; but  such 
met  our  eye  a short  time  ago.  The 
question  of  sugar  in  salads  is  certainly 
a vexed  one,  for  authorities  speak  very 
decidedly  on  both  sides.  When  added 
in  such  quantities  as  to  make  a salad 
taste  of  the  sugar,  then  we  think  that 
it  is  a very  decided  mistake ; but  no 
one  with  an  educated  palate  does  this, 
and  salads  of  that  class  are  well-nigh 
extinct.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
white  sugar  is  added  in  minute  quan- 
tities to  a sharp  dressing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  other  flavours, 
we  think  that  it  is  a very  pronounced 
improvement ; for  it  is  certainly  true 
that  just  as  salt  improves  sweets,  so 
does  -sugar,  judiciously  used,  give  a 
certain  zest  to  savoury  dishes,  in  a 
way  that  can  easily  be  proi'cd,  but 
is  not  easily  described.  There  is 
one  way,  certainly,  in  which  sugar 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  salad 
dressings,  and  that  is,  when  by  chance 
an  overdose  of  mustard,  or  cayenne, 
or  any  hot  sauce  may  have  been  put 
in  a dressing  of  the  remoulade  order; 
for  it  will  soften  it  down  very  effec- 
tually, without  necessarily  creating  a 
sweet  taste.  We  throw  out  the  hint 
as  worthy  of  putting  to  the  test  should 
such  an  accident  happen. 

Tomato  Salad  Dressing.— 

This  is  very  nice,  and  is  especially 
recommended  for  serv'ing  with  cold 
vegetables  of  all  sorts,  as  it  gives  zest 
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to  the  most  insipid  kinds.  Eequired  : 
a tablespoonful  of  good  vinegar,  pale 
• I brown,  the  same  of  tarragon  and  onion 
I vinegar  in  equal  parts,  three  table- 
I spoonfuls  of  cream  or  oil  as  preferred, 
i the  }’olks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and 

I one  raw  one,  two  to  three  tahlespoon- 
fuls  of  tomato  pulp,  and  seasoning  as 
I below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

1 This  is  not  the  same  thing  if  care- 
lessly mixed,  therefore  attention  is 
I directed  to  the  method.  The  hard- 
I boiled  eggs  should  be  rubbed  up  with 
the  back  of  a spoon  and  added  to  the 
raw  yolk,  and  smoothly  mixed  ; the  oil 
or  cream  is  then  to  go  in  a drop  at  a 
time,  the  mixing  being  continued.  In 
a separate  vessel  mi.x  a half-teaspoonful 
of  dour  of  mustard,  a saltspoonful  of 
white  sugar,  a good  pinch  of  cayenne, 
and  the  vinegars,  and  add  to  the  rest 
carefully.  The  sauce  should  be  thick, 
and  the  making  must  be  done  in  a cold 
. place.  This  may  be  termed  the  base, 
and  the  finishing  touches  depend  upon 
circumstances.  For  a plain  vegetable 
salad,  pour  it  over  as  it  is,  and  just  dot 
a little  parsley  or  other  green  about 
the  dish  or  bowl.  Should  there  be  anj’^ 
. fish  in  the  salad,  a little  mushroom 
ketchup  or  anchovy  essence  may  be 
added,  and  will  be  found  an  im- 
provement, and  ketchup  or  any  good 
brown  store  sauce  may  be  used  to 
give  flavour  should  meat  or  "ham  be 
put  in.  The  sauce  is  also  as  good 
with  a raw  green  salad  as  with  one 
of  cooked  materials.  A larger  propor- 
tion of  oil  or  cream  may  be  used,  if  the 
seasoning  is  increased.  For  some  dishes 
a few  drops  of  colouring  will  improve 
the  appearance. 

Various  Salad  Dressings.— 

These  are  a little  more  novel  than  the 


foregoing,  and  will  be  found  very  good 
with  any  sort  of  vegetable  salads,  as 
well  as  with  fish  of  the  insipid  kinds. 
If  any  are  too  pungent  to  be  pleasant, 
they  may  be  diluted  to  the  right  degree 
by  means  of  a little  milk  or  mild  stock. 

No.  1. — Take  the  juice  of  a fresh 
lemon  or  lime  and  mix  it  with  a quar- 
ter teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  half  as 
much  salt,  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  French  mustard,  thesame 
of  cucumber  vinegar  and  Worcester 
sauce,  and  a tablespoonful  of  cream. 

No.  2.  — The  same  as  the  above,  but 
with  oil  instead  of  cream,  and  walnut 
or  mushroom  ketchup  in  place  of  the 
Worcester  sauce. 

No.  3. — Take  a glass  of  any  light 
wine  of  the  kind  that  is  used  in 
cooking;  add  a dash  each  of  salt  and 
sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon, 
a tablespoonful  of  finely  - chopped 
shalots,  and  a few  drops  of  garlic 
vinegar  or  garlic  wine  ; let  this 
blend  awhile,  then  put  in  mustard 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  pour  it  over  a 
salad  that  has  already  been  dressed 
with  oil.  It  will  be  found  very  good 
with  a mixture  of  green  salad  and 
fresh-water  fish. 

No.  4. — Take  a gill  of  good  vinegar, 
and  flavour  it  with  a little  curry  sauce 
(that  is  sold  in  bottles),  then  add  sugar 
and  salt  to  suit  the  dish  with  which  it 
is  to  be  used ; put  in  a second  basin  the 
yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  add 
the  curry  mixture  by  degrees ; the 
eggs  are  best  sieved  first ; then  stir 
in  some  cream  or  oil  to  reduce  the 
sauce  to  the  consistence  desired.  To 
some  palates  this  will  be  improved  by 
adding  a dash  of  mustard  and  cayenne, 
or  some  vinegar  from  hot  pickles.  The 
yolks  blend  better  if  mixed  first  with  a 
little  cream  or  oil. 


SALADS. 

Almost  all  salad  materials  in  common  use  are  detailed  in  the 
chapter  on  Vegetables;  so  are  the  herbs  which  form  the  seasening 
or  adjuncts.  Of  the  herbs  we  would  say  that  their  use  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  taste,  that  they  are  not  referred  to  in  all  salads  with  which  they 
might  advantageously  be  incorporated ; indeed,  in  no  branch  of  the  cuisine 
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is  iu  more  difficult  to  give  cut  aud  dried  recipes  than  in  salads.  Much 
innst  of  necessity  be  left  to  individual  taste ; besides,  it  may  happen  that 
in  a dish  of  half  a dozen  ingi-edients  two  or  three  may  be  nnobtainable ; 
then  tlie  cpicstion  arises  if  iliey  can  be  replaced  by  others,  or  if  even  a 
substitute  may  bo  dispensed  with. 

As  to  the  garnish  for  salads,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  elaborate, 
there  is  any  amonnt  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  ; and  to 
the  most  artistic  member  of  the  honsohold  should  this  task  be  entrusted. 
It  often  happens  tliat  the  compounder  of  a dish  is  not  the  best  person  to 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  it.  Fish  salads  are  very  ornamental  in  some 
instances  ; so  are  those  of  chicken,  game,  &c.  Aspic  jelly  of  various  sorts, 
mayonnaise  of  any  number  of  tints,  and  other  adjuncts  which  are  detailed 
nnder  Garnishes,  are  pressed  into  the  service.  But  let  the  fact  be 
grasped  that  no. amount  of  garnish,  however  artistic  or  costly,  will  com- 
pensate  for  a badl)"-washcd  salad,  or  a carelessly-mixed  dressing.  Again, 
to  try  to  mask  a wet  salad  with  mayonnaise  is  to  court  failure,  for  it  will 
run  off  as  fast  as  it  is  put  on. 

While  the  purchase  of  inferior  materials  is  always  censurable,  in  no 
case  is  it  moi’e  so  than  when  they  are  required  for  salads.  We  refer  to 
oil,  eggs.  Ac.,  of  bad  quality,  and  not  the  use  of  homely  materials  ; for 
any  number  of  good  salads  can  be  concocted  by  a careful  cook  from  such 
remuants  of  vegetables  as  are  too  frequently  consigned  to  the  dustbin. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  chapter  on  Eggs  for  the  method  of 
preparing  these  for  salads ; and  in  the  chajiters  on  Fish,  and  Dressed 
Vegetables,  recipes  are  given  for  various  dishes  that  will  lend  them- 
selves to  mnch  variation,  and  may  be  served  as  salads ; for  example,  any 
fish  with  mayonnaise  may  be  garnished  with  a salad  in  place  of  the  aspic, 
or  other  elaborate  garnish.  Then  in  some  cases  the  mayonnaise,  if  not 
liked,  or  if  too  costly,  may  be  replaced  by  an  ordinary  salad  dressing. 


American  Cabbage  Salad,  or 
Cold  Slaw.  — Required : cabbage, 
vinegar,  butter,  egg,  seasoning,  &c. , as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

This  is  generally  liked  or  dis- 
liked very  much  by  those  who  taste 
it  for  the  first  time.  Take  a firm 
white  cabbage,  and  shave  it  up  thinly; 
it  cannot  be  too  finely  cut,  and  the 
younger  it  is  the  better ; all  the  outer 
leaves  should  be  taken  off.  Put  a gill 
of  vinegar  into  a saucepan,  add  two 
ounces  of  butter,  a good  pinch  of 
pepper,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar — or  more  is  liked  by 
some  people — but  it  is  best  not  to  make 
it  too  sweet  at  first.  Stir  the  liquid 
just  to  the  boil,  then  pour  it  over  the 
cabbage,  and  set  it  by  in  a cold  place ; 
then  stir  in  at  the  moment  of  serving 


three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sour 
cream.  The  boiling  of  the  dressing 
reduces  the  sharpness,  and  the  heat  j 
partially  cooks  the  cabbage,  which  is  | 
thus  rendered  more  digestible  than  ' 
when  raw  cabbage,  minus  any  such 
treatment,  is  used.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  a 
slaw  in  perfection  can  only  be  made  i 
from  a cabbage  with  a cold  dressing. 
The  following  is  a favourite  mode: — [ 
Make  a dressing  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  add  to  a gill  of  the  mixture 
a hard-boiled  egg,  yolk  only ; the  other 
ingredients  are  in  proportion  to  taste.  , 
As  soon  as  poured  over,  the  cabbage 
should  be  eaten. 

American  Celery  Salad.—  | 

Cut  up  the  inner  parts  of  as  many 
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heads  of  celery  as  may  be  required. 

I t)ress  them  with  the  mixture  given 
above,  second  mode.  Just  before 
serving,  add  a lump  of  ice  the  size  of 
an  egg  to  half  a pint  of  dressing,  then 
stir  rapidly  for  a few  seconds.  Take 
I the  ice  out,  and  pour  over  the  celery, 
toss  well  together,  and  serve  instantly. 
Tomatoes  in  thin  slices  are  sometimes 
[ added  to  this.  Cost,  if  two  heads  of 
celery,  about  lOd.  to  Is.,  according  to 
I season. 

American  Cheese  Salad.— 

Required  : shrimps,  cheese,  oil,  season- 
ing, and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is. 

This  is  also  known  as  mock  crab. 
Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sliced  or 
grated  cheese  in  a mortar,  add  a table- 
spoonful and  a half  of  oil  or  cream,  and 
a scant  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  the 
same  of  white  pepper,  salt  as  required — 
the  cheese  regulates  the  amount — and 
a pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  with  cay- 
enne to  taste.  Half  a pint  of  chopped 
shrimps  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
are  added  last.  Serve  in  the  shell  of  a 
crab,  should  one  be  handy  ; or  in  scal- 
lop shells,  and  garnish  with  cress  and 
celery.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  centre  of  a bed  of  salad  on  a flat 
dish. 

American  > Cheese  and 
Chicken  Salad.— This  is  a rather 
peculiar  mixture.  It  is,  however,  a 
great  favourite  with  many.  The  cheese, 
&c.,  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
recipe,  but  in  place  of  shrimps  add  the 
same  bulk  of  cold  chicken,  in  neat 
pieces.  This  is  often  served  at  tea,  with 
“ crackers  ” and  butter.  Cress  or 
radishes  with  celery  may  be  used  for 
garnish.  Cost,  a trifle  more  than  the 
above  on  an  average.  (For  Crackers,  see 
Biscuits.) 

American  Turkey  Salad.— 

Required;  turkey  or  fowl,  celery,  eggs, 
dressing  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
variable,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of  turkey 
and  garnish. 

• Take  the  white  meat  of  a -young 
turkey  or  a fine  fowl — one  that  has 


been  boiled  and  kept  a good  colour ; 
skin,  and  mince  this  small  and  set  it 
aside  covered ; then  cut  up  as  much, 
or  three-fourths  as  much,  celery ; add 
it  to  the  meat  and  season  them  with  salt 
and  white  pepper,  mixing  them  very 
well.  The  sauce  is  made  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions: — Three  hard-boiled 
eggs,  one  raw  egg,  a tablespoonful  of 
castor  sugar,  a large  teaspoonful  each 
of  salt,  mixed  mustard  and  white 
pepper,  a good  pinch  each  of  cayenne 
and  nutmeg,  half  a gill  of  vinegauand 
half  its  measure  of  oil  or  cream..  The 
hard  yolks  and  raw  egg  . are  first 
blended  with  the  oil,  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  put  in  by- degrees,  the  vine- 
gar being  added  last  of  all  by  • spoon- 
fuls. This  is  then  mixed  with  the 
meat  and  celery  and  piled  in  a bowl, 
and  the  top  garnished  with  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  and  some  celery  tops,  with 
anything  to  give  a little  colour,  such  as 
beetroot  or  fancy  shapes  of  tongue. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  cut  into  strips, 
which  are  formed  into  diamonds  or 
triangles,  and  green  pickles  of  many 
sorts  are  employed  to  give  zest  to  the 
dish. 

Note. — Either  of  the  foregoing  may 
be  flavoured  with  rye  bread ; it  is  a 
common  custom  in  America,  and  is 
thought  to  impart  a pleasant  taste  to 
the  dressing,  in  which  it  is  left  for  a 
short  time,  then  removed  just  before 
serving.  Some  light  wine  takes  the 
place  of  haH  the  vinegar  when  this  is 
used,  as  a rule. 

Anchovy  Salad.— Allow  about 
half  adozen  tilletedanchoviesto  a couple 
of  medium-sized  lettuces  ; chop  a few 
young  onions  and  mix  with  the  lettuce, 
which  should  be  shredded,  also  a tea- 
spoonful of  parsley;  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a little  salad  oil  forms  the 
dressing ; the  fillets  are  used  as  garnish, 
or  half  can  be  reserved  for  this,  and  the 
rest  put  in  the  salad.  This  needs  the 
-addition  of  sliced  lemons  and  olives 
■ if  on  one  dish",  but  on  little  plates  or 
in  cases,  ons  for  each  person,  it  can 
be  served  as  it  is.  Cost,  from  Is.  3d. 
upwards. 
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Artichoke  Salad. — Take  some 
young  globe  artichokes,  and  wash  them 
very  carcfullj'.  They  can  be  plainly 
dressed  in  the  same  wa}'  as  cress  or  let- 
tuce; or  they  can  be  sent  to  table  whole, 
with  a little  plate  of  chopped  parsley, 
another  of  chopped  raw  onion,  a third 
of  capers,  and  any  other  herbs  that 
may  be  considered  an  improvement. 
These  materials,  with  oil  and  vinegar 
to  taste,  are  mixed  upon  each  plate  ; the 
leaves  of  the  artichokes  are  dipped  into 
the  dressing,  and  the  bottom  is  kept  to 
the  end.  Thus  served,  artichokes  are 
of  a nutty  flavour.  The  dish  is  much 
appreciated  in  France.  Cost,  varies 
considerably'  with  the  season.  (6Ve 
Artichokes.) 

Asparagus  Salad.— Eequirod: 
asp.iragus,  butter,  and  seasoning  as 
below.  Cost,  very  variable.  (See 
Asv.^ragus.) 

This  is  a dish  that  is  almost  always 
liked,  and  by  the  use  of  tinned  aspara- 
gus it  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  There  are  several  ways  of 
jireparing  it,  and  the  following  can  be 
specially  recommended  : — Take,  say, 
fifty  heads  of  young  asparagus,  boiled 
in  the  usual  way ; before  it  is  cold 
dress  it  by  dipping  it  into  butter  that 
has  been  melted  and  mixed  with  a little 
mustard,  about  a teaspoonfnl  to  two 
ounces,  and  a small  quantity  of  pepper 
and  salt,  with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  or  French  or  English  vinegar; 
the  amount  of  the  last  named  may  be 
increased  to  taste.  The  extreme  ends 
need  not  be  coated,  and  the  asparagus 
should  be  arranged  with  the  heads  all 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  To 
eat  this  in  perfection,  it  should  be  iced. 
Another  way,  which  is  very  nice,  is  to 
coat  the  asparagus  over  the  entire  green 
part  with  some  rich  white  sauce,  and 
to  Jet  it  get  cold  and  set ; then  to  give 
a second  coating  of  mayonnaise,  or  a 
rich  cream  dressing. 

Asparagus  Salad  in  Cases. 

— ^Take  some  cooked  asparagus  and 
cut  the  ends  off ; reserve  them,  and 
rub  the  rest  through  a sieve.  With 
this  puree  a little  good  salad  dressing 


is  to  be  mixed ; this  is  put  at  the  j 

bottom  of  any  little  fancy  - shaped  j 

china  cases,  and  the  heads,  with  some  : 
tiny  chips  of  beet-root,  are  put  at  the 
top,  the  beet-root  being  either  mixed 
amongst  them  or  put  as  a border,  or 
in  the  middle. 

. Another  u-ay.  — After  putting  the 
puree  in  the  cases,  take  some 
shredded  celery  and  season  it  in  the 
same  way,  then  place  a layer  of  it 
next ; the  asparagus  heads  and  the 
beetroot  go  on  the  top  as  before.  This 
is  a combination  generally  liked. 

For  Salad  a la  Supreme,  the 
a.sparagus  is  masked  with  sauco  of 
that  name  after  being  cut  into  such 
lengths  as  will  stand  upright  in  the 
cases,  and  just  come  to  the  tops.  A 
little  bed  of  any  green  salad  is  put  at 
the  bottom.  Some  mayonnaise  is  put 
over,  to  leave  the  heads  clear,  which 
stand  out  in  the  natural  colour.  A few 
tomato  chips  can  be  put  as  a border  if 
liked.  Another  variation  consists  in 
the  addition  of  a few  shreds  of  cooked 
chicken  spread  with  the  sauce,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cases.  These  are  good 
for  any  outdoor  festivities,  and  if  kept 
in  an  ice  cave  or  safe  are  most  enjoy- 
abre.  Cost,  variable. 

Beetroot  Salad.— After  boiling 
and  peeling,  the  beetroot  may.  be 
thinly  sliced,  and  dressed  with  a 
little  oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  served  alone,  or  with  an  outer 
fringe  of  any  white  salad,  such  as 
celery.  Or  tufts  of  grated  horseradish 
may  be  put  round  the  dish  if  to  be 
served  with  cold  roast  beef  or  boiled  | 
beef,  tongues,  &c.  The  beetroot  is  j 
sometimes  sprinkled  with  oil  only ; ■ | 

this  gives  it  a glistening  appearance,  |j 
and  the  colour  does  not  run  so  freely ; i ! 
the  vinegar,  &c.,  are  then  added  : 
separatel5L  For  a more  ornamental 
salad,  -the  root  -may  be  cut  in  strips,  ! 
with  a crimped  cutter,  or  fancy 
shaped  blocks  or  slices,  either  round  ' 
or  oval,  may  be  cut  out  with  a 
crimped  cutter  • the  trimmings  that  | 
remain  will  come  in  for  a mixed  salad.  I 
When  prepared  in  these  ways  it  may 
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te  put  in  a pilo  on  a bed  of  green 
: salad ; such  blocks  as  lend  themselveS 
ij  to  “building  up”  naturally  produce 
i the  best-looking  dishes ; and  if  a 
I white  base  be  made  from  celery  or  egg 
I whites,  the  effect  ' is  still  prettier; 
" When  egg  whites  are  used,  they  may 
1 bo  put  in  blocks  or  a border  (see  Gar- 
I NisHEs).  Cost,  variable,  but  generally 
I inexpensive. 

Beetroot  Salad  Mayon- 
1 liaise. — Required  : an  aspic  mayon- 
naise border,  beetroot,  mayonnaise, 

' truffle,  and  other  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  upwards  on  an  average; 

This  is  a very  good  dish  to  servo 
I with  cold  turke}^s,  galantines  of  fowl; 

&c.  Make  a border  of  mayonnaise 
[ aspic,  preferably  green  (see  Garnishes 
I for  the  moulds) ; put  it  on  a flat  dish, 

I and  fill  up  the  centre  with  beetroot 
, cut  in  dice,  or  small  pieces  of  any  other 
I shape,  and  masked  with  thick  white 
) mayonnaise.  On  the  surface,  sprinkle 
I 9ome  very  finely-chopped  truffle  to 
I form  narrow  stripes  ; these  should 
I alternate  with  others  of  chopped 

I chervil  and  shredded  tarragon.  Sup- 
posing the  mould  used  for  the  mayon- 
naise aspic  to  be  a plajn  one,  just 
before  serving  put  on  the  top  some 

I I triangular  blocks  of  beetroot,  with  the 
1 points  resting  on  the  mayonnaise  in 
I the  centre.  A good  cream  dressing 
) may  be  used  if  liked. 

Broad  Beans  Salad.  — (See 

[ Flageolet  Salad.) 

I . Carrot  Salad. — This,  like  beet- 
;|  root,  is  a very  wholesome  salad.  For  a 
; I superior  dish,  the  outer  part  only 
I should  be  used  ; it  can  be  cut  in  strips 
: or  dice,  or  may  be  chopped  up.  The 
carrot  can  be  served  alone  after 
j dressing  like  beetroot,  or  with  any 
I dressing  preferred ; or  a mixture  of 
' carrots  and  any  raw  green  salad,  as 
1 lettuce  or  endive,  will  better  suit  some 
i tastes.  In  the  concoction  of  a salad  of 
beetroot,  should  the  latter  run  short, 
carrots  may  be  put  with  it;  without 
; any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
[ flavour.  Young  carrots  make  a very 
excellent  salad  if  dressed  before  they 

i 


get  cold  with  a little  oil  and  French 
vinegar,  and  a sprinkling' of  tarragon 
and  chervil,  then  put  aside  and  serve 
whole  when  thoroughly  cold.  They' 
can  be  used  as  garnish  for  other  kinds 
of  salad.  (iSee  Beetroot  Salad.)  Cost, 
varies  with  the  dressing,  &c. 

Note. — Boil  the  carrots  until  quite 
tender,  and  rinse  them  in  cold  water  as 
soon  as  done ; then  dry  them  well. 
For  a plain  dish,  use  a cheap  dressing. 

Cauliflower  Salad.— The  ways 
of  sending  this  to  table  are  many ; a 
very  good  one  is  to  dress  the  cauli- 
flovsfei,  after  boiling  and  dividing  it, 
with  oiled  butter  as  directed  for 
asparagus.  Or  a cauliflower  can  bo 
boiled  and  divided,  then  put  together 
again  as  if  whole,  in  the  centre  of  a 
dish.  The  dressing  should  be  thick, 
mayonnaise  or  any'  other,  and  the  gar- 
nish maybe  just  a little  green  salad  as 
a border,  or  a macedoine  of  vegetables 
fan  be  used,  and  more  dressing  sent  to 
table ; as,  if  the  macedoines  are  left 
plain,  their  colours  will  contrast  more 
strongly  with  the  cauliflower.  Or  the 
surface  of  the  cauliflower  may.  be 
sprinkled  with  chopped  parsley  or 
chervil,  or  some  capers,  then  a vege- 
table of  one  colour  only  will  serve  as  a 
border — beetroot  or  carrots  or  toma- 
toes can  be  recommended.  A salad  of 
the  above,  with  a row  of  French  beans 
or  green  peas  round,  is  very  nice.  A 
hint  of  garlic  is  liked  by  many,  cauli- 
flower being  mild  in  itself.  For  a more 
substantial  salad  place  a few  slices  of 
cooked  ham  or  tongne  about  the  dish, 
with  any  green  salad  that  may  be 
handy.  , Cost,  varies  with  the  dressing 
and  garnish. 

Celery  Salad.  — The  root,  if 
used,  should  be  cut  in  shreds,  and  the 
white  part  similarly,  or  in  dice.  Some- 
times the  whole  is  finely  chopped.  A 
piquant  dressing  is  considered  best, 
and  if  the  celeiy  is  required  a trifle 
soft,  they  should  be  mixed  a while 
before  serving.  Celery  is  more  often 
amalgamated  with  other  materials 
than  served  alone.  With  onions  it  is 
very  good. 
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Cheese  Salad. — {See  Mock  Chau 
Salad,  page  720.) 

Chicken  Salad.  — Required  : a 
chicken,  dressing,  and  salad  mixtures 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  on  an  average, 
exclusive  of  garnish. 

Take  a boiled  chicken  and  skin  and 
joint  it  neatly,  then  pour  a mixture  of 
oil  and  vinegar,  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  over  it ; a grate  of  lemon  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  j nice  will  further  im- 
prove it ; cover  and  let  it  lie  for  an  hour, 
turning  it  often  that  it  may  be  well 
flavoured.  Without  this  preliminary 
treatment  a chicken  salad  is  apt  to  be 
insipid.  Make  a salad  dressing,  and 
pour  it  over  the  chicken  ; about  half  a 
pint  will  be  wanted.  Arrange  this  on 
the  dish  with  lettuce  or  celery  as  pre- 
ferred ; or  use  small  whole  lettuce  and 
pile  the  chicken  on  the  celery  if  liked. 
A good  deal  depends  on  the  propor- 
tions of  salad  and  fowl  used : much 
more  of  the  one  than  the  other  being 
liked  by  many,  while  others  equalise 
them.  Hard  eggs,  and  a few  sprigs,  of 
parsley,  with  a few  slices  of  lemon  and 
beetroot  or  cucumber,  complete  the 
garnish  for  a plain  dish.  {See  Salad 
DiiEssiNGS,  page  703.) 

Chicken  Salad,  Rich.  — Re- 
quired : a chicken  salad,  ma3'onnaise, 
aspic  jelly,  ham  or  tongue,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  from  6s.  to  6s. 

Prepare  the  bird  as  before,  a boned 
one  makes  the  better  dish,  and  add  to 
the  marinade  a small  quantitj*  of  good 
chicken  stock.  Make  a foundation  of 
any  good  salad,  iced,  as  asparagus  or 
cucumber  {see  recipes  in  this  chapter); 
pile  the  bird  on  this,  keeping  it  over 
ice,  and  pour  over  some  mayonnaise 
that  has  been  in 'an  ice  cave;  'the 
chicken  being  first  drained  from  the 
oil,  &c.  Make  a border  of  chopped 
aspic,  pink  and  green  alternatelj', 
dividing  the  heaps  with  slices  of  hard 
eggy  01  lemon,  or  both  ; in  the  latter 
case,  use  them  alternatel_y.  Put  an  outer 
ring  of  cress,  or  any  plainly-dressed 
green  salad,  and  Jay  about  it  some 
fancj'  shapes  of  lean  haih  and  tongue ; 
some  dice  or  leaves  can  also  be  cut  from 


mayonnaise  aspic  or  tomato  aspic.  The 
chicken  maj'  be  in  slices  or  dice. 

Another  way. — Use  any  rich  dress- 
ing instead  of  mayonnaise,  hut  ice  it ; 
and  if  liked  some  of  the  same  salad 
that  is  put  under  the  chicken  can  be 
used  with  the  other  materials  for  the 
garnish.  A chicken  salad  is  in  such 
frequent  request,  and  is  so  generally 
liked,  that  variation  in  the  manner  of 
serving  is  desirable.  (See  other  salads 
in  this  chapter,  including  Hanover 
Salad,  and  recipes  under  poultrj'  for 
further  hints  on  garnishing.  The  ad- 
juncts are  given  in  Garnishes.) 

See  also  Cold  Entrees  for  Chick e.n 
Mayonnaise  in  Shells. 

Crab  Salad. — There  are  endless 
ways  of  making  this ; a very  common 
and  easj’  one  is  to  reserve  the  white 
meat  and  that  of  the  large  claws,  and 
mix  all  the  soft  meat  with  the  dressing 
(which  should  be  shai-p)  and  the  salad. 
The  latter  may  be  lettuce  and  cress,  or 
endive,  with  a few  onions  and  sliced 
radishes ; the  white  meat  can  be 
dressed  and  piled  in  the  middle  of 
the  salad,  and  the  claws  used  for  the 
base,  with  the  little  claws.  Another 
simple  salad  is  made  by  using  some 
finety-chopped  lettuce,  &c.,  and  mixing 
it  with  the  meat  of  the  crab ; this  is 
then  put  in  the  shell  and  served  on 
a folded  napkin,  the  claws  and  some 
parslej'  sufficing  for  garnish.  The 
dressing  can  be  flavoured  with  curr)’’, 
light  wine,  or  pickles.  Cost,  variable, 
according  to  season,  and  salad  used. 

For  better  dishes  of  the  sort,  follow 
any  recipes  given  for  lobster,  but  mix 
the  soft  meat  of  the  crab  with  the 
dressing  when  it  is  used.  {See  Crab  in 
the  chapter  on  Fish.) 

Cray-Pish  Salad.— Follow  the  j 
directions  for  salads  of  other  shell  fish 
as  to  the  dressing  and  the  arrangement  • 
of  the  materials,  and  ornament  the  | 
exterior  according  to  requirement  and  f 
convenience.  For  a first-class  dish  of  'i 
the  sort,  use  a good  proportion  of  the 
fish  cut  up  and  mixed  amongst  the  j| 
salad  ; then  ornament  the  outer  layer  ;j 
of  majmnnaise  with  some  craj'-fish  'j 
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butter  and  the  tails  of  the  fish ; or  pro- 
ceed as  follows  for  a very  ornamental 
dish  : — Take  the  heart  of  a lettuce,  and 
mask  it  thickly  with  majmnnaise  ; set 
this  in  the  centre  to  stand  higher  than 
the  rest,  then  go  over  it  with  a second 
layer  of  mayonnaise  and  make  it 
smooth.  Place  some  whole  cray-fish 
round  the  base  of  the  lettuce  as  if 
climbing  up  it,  and  put  between  them 
some  cut  lemons  and  stoned  olives. 
The  other  part  of  the  dish  can  be 
garnished  with  lemons  and  olives  and 
a sprinkling  of  lobster  coral ; or  some 
green  majmnnaise  and  cray-fish  butter. 
When  whole  fish  are  not  to  be  had 
use  the  tinned  tails  and  place  them  as 
effectively  as  possible  about  the  let- 
tuce ; or  large  prawns  can  be  used  in 
place  of  whole  fish,  and  the  tails  round 
the  edge  of  the  bowl.  This  looks  ap- 
petising if  well  garnished.  One  hand- 
some fish  at  the  top  fastened  on  with 
a silver  skewer  is  an  improvement. 
Cucumber  Aspic  or  slices  of  cucumber 
maj'^  be  used  with  good  effect  in  gar- 
nishing this  class  of  salad.  A border  of 
pale  green  aspic,  chopped  and  sprinkled 
with  lobster  coral,  looks  pretty  ; so 
does  one  of  the  same  jelly,  cut  in 
rings,  overlapping  to  form  a chain;  or 
the  latter  can  be  composed  of  tomato 
aspic  laid  on  the  bed  of  clear  green 
jelly.  If  any  part  of  the  mayonnaise 
is  coloured  red  for  garnishing  the 
white  surface,  let  the  colour  be  im- 
parted if  possible  with  cray-fish  butter. 
Failing  that,  use  lobster  butter. 

Note. — The  base  may  be  of  salad 
only,  and  all  the  fish  used  for  garnish- 
ing ; or  some  lobster  meat  can  be 
mixed  amongst  the  lettuce,  &c.,  for 
the  foundation,  when  the  supply  of 
cray-fish  runs  short.  Either  of  the 
thick  rich  dressings  will  serve  instead 
of  mayonnaise.  Cost,  variable,  accord- 
ing to  season  and  arrangement. 

Cucumber  Mayonnaise.  — 

See  the  directions  for  Tomato  Mayon- 
naise, using  some  cucumber  pulp 
and  cucumber  vinegar  in  place  of 
those  of  the  tomato,  and  enough  green 
polouring  to  free  it  from  dinginess. 


The  pulp  should  be  from  a cooked 
cucumber,  sieved  and  added  when  cold. 
It  should  be  boiled  as  for  ordinary 
garnishes,  and  must  not  be  over-done. 
For  all  sorts  of  salads  in  which  cucum- 
bers are  used  for  garnish,  this  is  equally 
suitable ; and  is  especially  good  with 
fish  salads. 

Another  way. — Take  some  raw  grated 
cucumber,  and  add  as  much  of  it  to 
ordinary  mayonnaise  as  will  flavour  it 
pleasantly ; but  before  doing  so  let  it 
lie  after  grating  for  the  water  to  run 
off,  or  the  sauce  will  be  made  thin  and 
will  not  adhere  to  anything.  This 
could  be  used  to  coat  any  salad 
entirely,  just  as  ordinary  mayonnaise 
if  liked,  and  with  a garnish  of  red  fish 
makes  a very  pretty  dish;  or  with 
nothing  more  than  hard  eggs  and 
some  sort  of  dark  green  salad  the 
effect  is  good. 

Cucumber  Salad.— (&c  Cucum- 
ber under  Vegetables  for  the  pre- 
paration. ) If  the  plan  of  drawing  off 
the  water  be  favoured,  a little  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  on  and  the 
cucumber  be  left  between  two  plates. 
For  an  ordinary  salad  the  cucumber 
is  sprinkled  with  oil  first,  and  tossed 
about  until  every  part  is  coated ; the 
slices  cannot  be  too  thin ; very  little 
pepper  and  salt  are  wanted,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  vinegar ; lemon  j uice 
is  better  liked  by  many.  It  is  a com- 
mon thing  to  see  people  pour  vinegar 
over  before  oil,  but  for  cultured 
palates  this  spoils  the  dish,  as  cucum- 
ber will  absorb  a lot  of  vinegar,  and 
taste  in  the  end  like  sour  pickle.  Those 
who  object  to  oil  and  use  only  vinegar, 
will  find  the  dish  nicer  by  using  the 
best  quality  and  in  moderate  quantity. 
This  is  a salad  that  is  very  greatly 
improved  by  being  placed  in  a re- 
frigerator or  an  ice  cave  for  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  before  serving. 

An  iced  cucumber  mayonnaise  is  a 
delicious  dish.  {See  Salads  Mayon- 
naise.) 

Cucumber  Salad  with 
Celery. — This  is  a nice  dish;  the 
cucumber  may  be  about  twice  the 
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amount  of  the  celery,  or  they  may  ho 
equal.  Slice  or  cut  them  in  dice  or 
strips,  and  sc.ison  with  oil.  &c.,  as 
above ; then  put  them  on  a di.sh  after 
well  blondhig  them,  and  put  rounil  the 
base  a little  thiciv  mayonnaise : over 
this  sprinkle  some  thin  shreds  of  beet- 
root at  the  moment  of  serving.  Or  the 
mayonnaise  can  be  put  on  the  top  of 
the  cucumber  and  celery  and  finishtd 
off  in  the  same  way,  or  with  a 
morsel  of  small  cre.ss  or  chervil  in 
addition.  Cost,  with  one  cucumber, 
about  Is.  :id. 

Another  u'di/. — Cut  the  ingredients 
up  as  before,  and  toss  them  in  mayon- 
nai.se  ; make  a pile  on  the  dish  and 
put  some  .small  blocks  of  tomato  aspic 
round  ; or  use  tomato  butter  or  tomato 
cream  instc^ad.  (See  CIaunishes.  ) 

Dandelion  Salad.  — Ifandelion 
leaves  may  be  dressed  and  sm-ved 
separately,  or  mixed  with  other  green 
salads,  such  as  lettuce. 

Devilled  Salad.  — Take  any 
game  or  poultry,  or  cold  meat,  cut  in 
even  slices,  and  divide  them  into  neat 
pieces  for  serving ; the  remains  of 
roasted  or  braised  meat  .are  excellent 
if  not  too  much  done.  Pip  them  into 
Gkavv  a la  Diahle,  and  cover  them 
for  awhile.  Or  if  raw  meat  be  used,  it 
may  be  grilled  and  put  to  soak  in  the 
same  gravy  while  hot.  ^Vhen  cold, 
arrange  any  salad  and  the  meat  in  al- 
ternate layers ; a remoulade  dressing 
(page  702)  being  used  for  the  .salad. 
Hot  pickles  and  chillies  may  be  used, 
with  any  other  garnish,  for  this. 

For  a simple  salad  of  the  sort,  cut 
up  any  cold  meat  into  dice,  and  mix 
it  with  the  salad  materials,  then  add 
some  hot  pickles,  finely  chopped,  to  the 
salad  dressing.  If  the  meat  cannot  con- 
veniently be  soaked  in  the  gravy  above 
named,  a cheap  stock  highly  flavoured 
with  the  same  ingredients  (omitting  the 
clai’et)  will  give  pungency.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  use  up  remnants  of  cooked 
vegetables,  and  rice,  &c.,  may  be  mixed 
with  them,  as  the  nature  of  the  dress- 
ing prevents  insipidity,  and  a very  nice 
dish  can  be  made  at  small  cost.  A little 


curried  rice  comes  in  for  the  purpose. 
Cost,  very  variable. 

Egg  Salad  Mayonnaise.— 

Required  : eggs,  potted  chicken,  aspic, 
mayonnaise,  bread,  salad,  and  garnish 
as  below.  Cost,  for  a dish  of  a dozen 
egg.s,  about  3s.  6d. 

lloil  the  eggs  hard,  cut  them  through 
lengthwise,  pound  half  the  yolks  with 
potted  chicken  .and  a little  mayonnaiso 
(see  Stuffed  Enos,  page  598),  fill  the 
halves  and  level  them.  Take  rings  of 
fried  bread  (three  make  a good  dish)  of 
graduated  sizes,  and  put  the  eggs  round 
them ; the  top  ring  should  be  quite 
small ; then  set  one  egg  upright  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  ring.  Decorate  the 
bread  that  shows  between  the  eggs  with 
any  plain  green  salad.  Put  a garnish 
of  chopped  aspic  round  the  base,  and 
insert  some  of  the  spare  yolks  here  and 
there ; then  place  another  border  of 
salad  of  one  kind  or  mixed,  coat  it  with 
mayonnaise,  and  sieve  the  rest  of  the 
yolks  over  the  top,  with  here  and  there 
a dash  of  chojiped  chervil,  parsley,  or 
green  pickles,  or  strips  of  ham  or 
tongue,  or  other  garnish  to  taste. 

Another  way.  — After  filling  the 
halves  of  eggs,  pour  liquid  aspic  over, 
and  place  the  halves  ro\ind  the  bread, 
alternating  the  flat  and  dome  sides. 
Coloured  asjjlc  may  be  chojjpcd  and 
used  as  garnish. 

These  dishes  are  useful  and  hand- 
some for  ball  suirpers,  &c.,  when  a good 
number  have  to  be  provided  for.  They 
are  satisfying,  and  not  very  trouble- 
some or  costly.  All  sorts  of  potted 
meats  and  fish  may  be  used,  and  there 
are  other  ways  to  arrange  materials. 

Endive  Salad. — This  is  both 
wholesome  and  ornamental.  By  the 
aid  of  very  little  else  besides  the  plant, 
a nice  dish  can  be  had.  A small  quan- 
tity of  cress,  celer)%  and  beetroot  will 
form  a striking  contrast  to  its  crisp, 
blanched  leaves,  which  may  ho 
arranged  en  bouquet  in  the  centre,  or 
be  interspersed  with  the  other  mate- 
rials ; the  former  way  is  very  gener- 
ally approved ; the  endive  is  to  be 
divided  ready  for  serving.  The 
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simple  oil  and  vinegar  dressings 
are  usuall}'^  selected  for  this.  For  a 
good-sized,  nice-looking  dish  the  fol- 
lowing way  of  arranging  the  in- 
gredients is  recommended  : — Put  the 
endive  in  the  middle , some  fancy 
slices  of  beetroot  round  it ; then  some 
cress  ; ne-^t  some  hard  eggs  in  slices  ; 
then  beetroot  again  ; next  a fringe  of 
celery,  inner  stalks  and  the  leaves ; or 
in  place  of  the  latter,  use  the  white 
part  only  cut  in  short  lengths,  and 
then  stick  the  leafy  part  in  amongst 
the  beetroot,  &c.  A salad  of  this  de- 
scription is  often  sent  to  table  apart 
from  the  dressing,  which  is  in  a boat 
or  sauce  cruet.  Cost,  Is.  upwards. 

Note. — To  the  number  of  people 
who  object  to  endive  on  account  of  its 
toughness,  a salad  from  the  cooked 
plant  will  be  more  acceptable. 


the  whites ; the  latter  are  to  be  put  in 
rings  about  the  green  beans,  which 
should  first  be  tossed  in  a little  green 
mayonnaise. 

Endive  and  Potato  Salad.— 

Cut  some  cooked  potatoes  in  dice  while 
warm,  and  dress  them  with  a little  oil 
and  flavoured  vinegar,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  a dust  of  cayenne  and 
mignonette  pepper  with  a very  little 
salt.  Put  them  in  a cold  jfiace  for  a 
few  hours.  • Place  a head  of  endive  as 
above  directed;  let  it  be  compact  in 
shape,  then  put  a row  of  chopped  beet- 
root between  it  and  the  potatoes ; 
sprinkle  over  the  latter  a small  onion, 
finely  chopped,  and  a hint  of  taiTagon 
and  chervil.  Or  in  place  of  the  last 
named,  some  parsley  and  thyme.  (See 
Potato  Salads.)  Cost,  6d.  to  8d.  for 
a moderate-sized  dish. 


Endive  and  Hai^icot  Salad. 

— Eequired  : beans,  milk,  endive,  oil, 
vinegar,  &c.,  and  garnish  as  under. 
Cost,  about  6d.  for  a plain,  more  for  a 
garnished  dish . 

For  a good-sized  salad,  boil  hair  a 
pint  of  small  white  haricots  in  milk, 
after  parboiling  them  in  water  (see  page 
576).  Take  the  skins  off  as  neatly  as 
possible,  and  put  them  by  to  get  cold. 
Take  a deep  glass  dish  or  salad  bowl, 
and  put  in  the  centre  the  heart  of  some 
trimmed  endive ; the  beans  are  to  be 
dressed  with  chopped  parsley  and  a 
little  powdered  thyme  ; oU  and  vine- 
gar, salt  and  pepper,  mignonette  and 
cayenne  are  best  ; put  them  round  the 
endive  with  a few  slices  of  beetroot  to 
divide  them.  Just  as  it  is,  this  is  very 
pretty,  but  it  can  he  further  orna- 
mented by  the  aid  of  chopped  truffie,  or 
some  coloured  mayonnaise  dotted  about 
the  beans,  or  they  may  be  entirely 
masked  with  white  mayonnaise  and 
garnished  with  coloured,  for  a rich 
dish. 

Another  variety  of  this  consists  of 
alternate  rows  of  white  and  green 
beans  round  the  endive,  beginning 
with  the  white ; the  beans  are  to  be 
plainly  dressed,  and  garnished  with 
gome  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  minus 


French  Beans  Salad,  Supe- 
rior.— This  mode  of  preparing  a salad 
of  beans  is  recommended  by  an  autho- 
rity. After  the  beans  have  been  boiled 
as  usual  they  are  to  be  plunged  in  cold 
water  and  left  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
dress  them  with  vinegar  and  cover  for 
an  hour ; drain  this  off  and  add 
chopped  tarragon,  and  a sprinkling  of 
oil  and  some  mignonette  pepper,  and 
salt.  Set  the  salad  in  an  ice  cave 
before  serving.  The  vinegar  used  is  to 
be  the  best  French,  with  a suspicion  of 
tarragon  or  shalot.  To  make  this  more 
ornamental,  strew  sieved  egg  yolk  on 
the  centre  of  the  beans,  and  make  a 
border  with  the  chopped  whites,  with 
here  and  there  a leaf  of  chervil.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  a dish  from  a pound  of 
beans. 

For  a plain  salad  dress  like  the 
lettuce  in  the  recipe  below. 

Fish  and  Egg  Salad.  — Re- 
quired : seven  eggs,  some  shell  fish, 
white  fish,  salad,  and  dressing  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

■ Boil  and  cut  the  c^gs  in  halv'es 
lengthwise,  and  remove  the  yolks. 
Cover  a flat  dish  with  watercress  or 
lettuce,  plainly  dressed  with  oil,  &c. 
(^see  pages  718  and  737)..  Form  an 
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outer  edge  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  little  piles  of  picked  shrimps  alter- 
nately. Make  a mince  of  white  lish 
(cooked),  moisten  with  any  approved 
salad  dressing  (.ice  pagf's  701  to  705), 
and  fill  the  whites  with  it.  Pile  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  salad  and  relieve 
the  white  hy  a sprinkling  of  chopped 
parsley  or  lobster  coral,  or  put  a shrimp 
in  the  centre  of  each  half.  Prawns  can 
be  used  thus,  or  portions  of  lobster  and 
other  fish. 

Note. — When  shell-fish  is  objected 
to,  substitute  little  piles  of  beetroot  or 
other  bright  salad  for  the  shrimps.  In 
other  respects  proceed  as  above.  For 
a more  elaborate  dish  aspic  may  bo 
used  as  an  outer  garnish,  and  a dressed 
salad  may  form  the  foundation,  but  it 
should  be  coated  with  a plain  green 
one,  on  which  to  rest  the  halves  of  egg. 
Turbot,  sole,  or  whiting  may  be  selected 
for  a rich  dish  ; plaice,  fresh  haddock, 
&c.,  for  a plain  one.  Dried  haddock, 
mi.xed  with  one  of  the  most  piquant 
of  the  dressings,  makes  a good  salad  of 
this  kind. 

Flageolet  Salad.— Take  a tin 
of  flageolets  (see  page  680),  drain  them 
from  their  liquor,  and  dry  them  care- 
fully in  a soft  cloth.  Kub  the  salad 
bowl  or  dish  with  garlic  ; season  the 
beans  with  mignonette  pepper,  oil  and 
salt,  then  add  French  or  tarragon 
vinegar  or  the  two  mixed ; chopped 
parsley  is  generally  added,  but  a plain 
salad  is  verj'  nice.  The  beans  are  handy 
for  mixing  with  carrots,  turnips,  peas, 
&c.,  for  a macedoine  ; or  they  may  be 
used  to  garnish  a salad  of  beetroot  or 
tomatoes  with  good  effect.  Broad 
beans  salad  can  be  made  just  in  the 
same  way  by  using  young  beans,  and 
freeing  them  from  their  outer  skins. 
A saliid  of  old  beans  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  preparing.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  Haricot  beans  (dried  ones)  can 
be  converted  into  a salad  in  the  above 
way  ; a small  proportion  of  onion  is 
generally  thought  an  improvement. 

French.  Lettuce  Salad.  — 

Take  the  lettuce,  prepared  as  directed 
for  Lettuce  Sal.\d,  and  for  four  small 


ones  allow  .about  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil,  and  half  a tablospoonful,  or  from 
that  to  a tablospoonful  of  French  vine- 
gar, a saltspoonful  or  a triflo  more  of 
salt,  and  about  as  much  inignonetto 
pepper,  or  rather  less  of  ordinary 
pepper;  the  first  named  is  better  in  | 

cases  where  the  fine  popper  causes  | 

throat  irritation;  indeed  it  is  generally  i 
considered  best  for  a salad  of  this  sort;  ^ 
it  should  bo  sprinkled  over  in  the  dry  ; 
state ; but  the  fine  pepper  is  better 
mixed  in  tlio  oil  with  the  salt.  A 
tablospoonful  of  oil  should  be  blended 
with  the  salt  and  put  over  first,  then 
the  rest  of  the  oil  by  degrees  ; the 
salad  is  then  to  bo  most  thoroughly 
but  lightly  mixed  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  on ; it  is  only  by  giving  the 
lettuce  a prelimin.iry  coating  in  every 
part  that  freedom  from  acidity  is 
secured.  After  sprinkling  the  vine- 
gar over,  the  salad  wants  a final  toss. 

To  complete  it  and  givo  it  the  match-  ; 
less  llavour  of  a true  French  salad  a 
d i.sh  of  tarragon  is  wanted ; but  it 
must  be  a small  quantity  only,  and  f 
the  bits  cannot  bo  too  small.  {See  j 

T.uui.vgox,  page  656.)  This  is  to  be  ; 

sprinkled  over,  and  the  salad  served  j 
at  once.  If  the  fresh  leaves  are  not  to  [ 
be  had,  a little  tarragon  vinegar  must  | 
be  used,  but  it  is  but  a poor  substitute.  j 
Hard-boiled  eggs  arc  sometimes  used  f 
for  the  garnishing  of  lettuce  salads.  I 
Cost,  varies  with  the  season ; about  | 
6d.  to  8d.  j 

Another  way. — Instead  of  using  tar-  I 
ragon  only  for  the  seasoning,  a mixture  j 
of  that  with  chervil,  and  a small  spi-ing  I 
onion  may  be  used ; all  should  be  as  I 
small  as  possible ; some  mustard  .and 
cress  can  also  be  added,  about  a table-  j 
spoonful  to  four  lettuces.  Nasturtium  | 
flowers  and  a few  of  their  leaves 
shredded  and  put  in  the  salad,  give 
another  variety.  The  flowers  are  to  be 
put  on  last  thing,  as  garnish  only. 

French  Vinaigrette.  — The 

meat  left  over  from  the  Pot-au-Feu  is 
frequently  used,  for  a dish  of  a plain 
kind,  but  it  is  prepared  with  the  same 
care  as  would  be  bestowed  upon  more 
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costly  materials.  The  meat  is  to  be 
thinly  shredded,  and  mixed  with  a few 
cooked  potatoes  and  haricot  beans,  then 
dressed  with  a mixture  similar  to  the 
above,  and  allowed  to  stand  a few  hours, 
that  the  meat  may  be  freshened  up  and 
made  piquant  by  the  herbs,  &c.  Last 
thing,  a little  more  oil  and  vinegar  are 
poured  over,  and  very  often  some  such 
salad  as  is  detailed  above  goes  to  table 
at  the  same  time.  Or,  if  to  the  vinai- 
grette a few  cooked  French  beans,  or 
some  cauliflower  sprigs,  or  green  peas 
are  added,  the  dish  is  improved,  and  a 
green  salad  is  more  easily  dispensed 
with ; or  perhaps  a plain  one  is  put 
about  the  meat,  &c.,  by  way  of 
garnish ; this  may  be  bunches  of 
cress  and  a few  slices  of  beetroot. 
Cost,  about  6d.  for  a small  dish. 

Fruit  Salads. — {See  the  chapter 
on  Fruit.) 

Game  Salads.  — {See  Grouse, 
Partridge,  and  Pheasant  Salads.) 

Garlic  in  Salads.— Garlic, 
page  627.)  The  use  of  this  is  entirely 
a matter  of  taste ; some  can  scarcely 
stay  in  a room  with  a salad  that  has 
been  flavoured  with  garlic ; while 
many  epicures  would  consider  a 
number  of  salads  quite  incomplete 
without  the  addition.  Indeed,  many 
persons  not  only  find  garlic  more 
agreeable  than  onions,  but  assert  that 
in  their  individual  cases  there  is  less 
after-unpleasantness.  There  are  two 
ways  of  using  garlic,  and  the  point 
must  first  be  cut  off  the  bead.  The 
dish  is  then  rubbed  over  with  it ; or  a 
crust  of  bread  is  touched  with  it. 
See  that  it  is  a crust ; soft  bread 
will  break  and  bits  will  be  left  in 
the  salad,  which  is  not  desirable. 
Now  put  the  bread  in  the  salad,  and 
toss  all  together  for  a few  seconds, 
then  take  the  bread  out,  and  for  those 
who  like  garlic,  the  flavour  will  be  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

Green  Haricot  Salad.— Dried 
green  haricots  may  be  boiled  and 
dressed  when  cold,  jufit  as  the  flageo- 
lets of  page  714. 


Green  Pea.  Salad.— Peas  are 
more  often  served  in  a macedoine  of 
vegetables  than  singly ; but  they  are 
very  nice  alone,  and  need  but  a plain 
dressing ; they  may  also  be  mixed 
with  asparagus  points,  or  the  tender 
stalk  part  of  asparagus,  after  it  has 
been  boiled  and  cut  into  short,  even 
lengths.  Peas  form  a good  garnish 
to  beetroot  or  other  salads,  with  which 
they  will  contrast  in  colour. 

Green  Salad  a la  Chicago. — 

Cut  up  some  cucumber  into  thin  slices, 
then  into  strips,  and  season  with  a 
little  white  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
and  serve  with  a border  of  cress  that 
has  been  dressed  with  vinegar,  oil,  &c., 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Grouse  Salad  a la  Soyer.— 

Eequired : grouse,  eggs,  salad,  dress- 
ing, and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  2s., 
or  more,  exclusive  of  the  birds. 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
several  gentlemen  had  betted  largely 
on  the  abilities  of  certain  chefs  de 
cuisine,  M.  Soyer  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  won  the  palm 
in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of 
a salad,  made  very  much  like  the 
following ; Lay  a thin  border  of 
butter,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  dish  on  which  the  salad 
is  to  be  served.  Put  inside  this,  and 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  a deep  bed 
of  finely-shredded  lettuce.  Arrange 
over  this,  very  neatly,  the  joints  of  a 
brace  of  grouse,  rather  under-dressed 
than  otherwise.  Make  a dressing,  by 
mixing  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  minced  shalots,  two  of  chopped 
tarragon  and  chervil,  a teasiioonful  of 
salt,  half  a teaspoonful  of  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Add  gradually, 
at  first  a few  drops  at  a time,  twelve 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  and  four  of  chilU 
vinegar,  putting  one  of  vinegar  after 
every  three  of  oil,  and  beat  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  the  sauce  is  smooth 
and  of  the  proper  consistence.  Keep 
it  in  a cool  place,  or  on  ice,  if  possible, 
until  wanted.  To  garnish  the  dish, 
take  half  a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs ; 
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cut  them  in  four,  lengthwise,  and  take 
a little  })iece  off  the  end,  to  make 
them  stand  upright ; stick  them  on  the 
butter  round  the  salad,  tko  yellow  part 
outwards,  with  gherkins  and  beetroot 
cut  into  slices,  and  stamped  into  shapes 
between  the  pieces  of  egg.  Pour  the 
sauce  over  the  dressing,  and  serve. 

Grouse  Salad,  Plain.  — Ke- 

quired : gi'ouse,  lettuce,  eggs,  salad, 
and  dressing  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  grouse,  for  a 
salad  sufficient  for  one  bird. 

Cut  up  some  cooked  gi'ouso  into  joints 
or  slices,  and  arrange  them  on  a bed  of 
plainly-dressed  lettuce ; put  a border 
of  cress  and  hard-boiled  eggs  round, 
alternating  them.  Prepare  a dressing, 
reinoulade  or  any  other,  but  first 
sprinkle  the  game  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  chopped  shalots,  and  a few 
drops  of  tarragon  vinegar.  I’our  the 
sauce  over,  and  serve.  There  must  be 
enough  sauce  to  moisten  the  lettuce  as 
well  us  the  game. 

In  our  opinion,  a pinch  of  sugar  im- 
proves the  lettuce  for  game  siilads 
generally. 

Hanover  Salad.  — Required  : 
part  of  a fowl,  or  a whole  chicken, 
dressing,  salad,  and  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  to  Is.,  when  poultry 
is  in  full  season. 

There  are  many  more  e.xpensive,  but 
few  nicer  salads  than  this.  Take  <a 
fowl  that  has  been  boned  and  stuffed, 
then  braised  or  boiled  (sec  recipes 
under  Poultry).  When  cold,  cut  from 
it  some  thin  round  slices,  and  cut  them 
into  four,  thus  fonning  triangular 
pieces.  Supposing  part  of  a fowl,  or 
one  small  chicken  to  be  used  in  this 
waj',  make  a sauce  by  putting  in  a 
bowl  the  grated  rind  of  half  a fresh 
lemon,  free  from  a particle  of  the 
■white  pith,  or  the  dish  will  be  spoilt. 
Add  a tablespoonful  of  scalded  and 
chopped  parsley,  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
and  a drop  of  essence  of  nutmeg,  and 
the  same  of  thyme.  Then  put  in  a 
saltspoonful  each  of  celery  salt,  French 
mustard,  anchovy  essence,  and  chopped 
and  pounded  shalot.  Work  the  whole 


together,  then  add  a gill  of  cream  that 
has  been  whipped  to  a froth  ; it  must 
be  very  lightly  but  thoroughly  mixed 
in.  In  the  middle  of  a dish  pile  a salad 
composed  of  lettuce,  cress,  and  chopped 
cucumber  and  beetroot,  all  cut  up  and 
seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  a 
soitpi’on  of  grated  lemon  rind,  parslej', 
and  lemon  juice;  with  salt  and  migno- 
nette popper.  Half  the  pieces  of  fowl 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  salad. 
Now  spread  over  it  the  dressing,  which 
will  separate  a little,  but  the  thick  will 
remain  at  the  top,  and  the  thin  nm 
amongst  the  salad ; then  place  the 
other  pieces  of  fowl  round  the  base, 
points  up,  and  in  between  them  stick 
coloured  aspic  of  the  same  shape,  and 
lemon  and  beetroot  with  cucumber,  all 
cut  similarly.  Have  some  cooked  and 
sieved  poultry  livers,  with  some  finely- 
chopped  ham,  lean  only  ; strew  these 
over  the  surface  of  the  sauce,  and  serve 
at  once.  To  have  this  in  perfection 
it  must  be  made  in  a cool  place,  and  he 
sent  to  table  as  soon  as  the  sauce  is 
made,  all  the  requisite  ingredients  for 
the  garnishing  being  in  readiness. 

Hop  Salad.  — (See  Dandelion 
Salad.)  The  same  remark  applies ; 
the  young  leaves  only  are  to  be  used. 

Hungarian  Sala.d.— Required : 
vegetables,  dressing,  and  garnish.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  but  variable. 

The  speciality  of  this  is  the  s,auce, 
which  is  of  a mayonnaise  character, 
but  cooked  before  using ; and  it  re- 
quires great  care.  For  the  salad,  put 
any  sort  of  cooked  vegetables  in  a dish  ; 
the  greater  variety  the  better ; they 
may  be  in  fancy  shapes,  or  simply 
divided  for  convenient  serving.  Season 
them  a little,  and  just  sprinkle  with 
oil  and  lemon  juice.  For  a pint  of 
vegetables  allow  about  a gill  of  sauce. 
'I'he  following  proportions  must  be  ob- 
served : — The  yolks  of  three  raw  eggs, 
a tablespoonful  of  ^■inegar,  the  same 
of  an)'  pale  meat  stock,  or  water  will  do, 
a pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil.  The  whole  of 
the  ingredients,  except  the  oil,  are 
put  in  a copper  saucepan;  this  is  set 
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in  another  containing  hot  water ; then 
the  sauce  is  stirred  until  thick  ; the 
water  in  the  lower  pan  should  only 
reach  simmering  point,  therefore  the 
fire  must  be  slow.  As  soon  as  taken 
from  the  fire,  the  pan  is  to  he  set  in 
another  one  of  cold  water,  and  the 
stirring  continued  until  the  sauce  is 
quite  cold.  The  oil  is  then  added  drop 
by  drop.  After  pouring  over  the  vege- 
tables, smooth  the  surface,  and  garnish 
according  to  the  materials  at  hand,  and 
then  serve  at  once,  or  set  on  ice  until 
wanted.  A sprinkling  of  hard  egg- 
yolk,  and  any  chopped  green  herbs, 
will  make  a pretty  garnish  if  put  on  in 
stripes,  or  a pattern  of  any  kind. 

Iced  Salads. — For  a salad  that 
is  to  be  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
simply  set  the  dish  of  salad  on  ice  for 
a time,  then  dress,  and  serve  at  once. 
Do  not  put  the  oil  on  before  placing 
on  the  ice.  If  the  salad  is  to  be  mixed 
with  mayonnaise,  or  other  rich  dress- 
ing, each  should  be  set  on  ice  separately, 
before  incorporation.  When  both  are 
quite  cold,  the  mixing  is  to  take  place. 
The  same  method  should  be  followed 
for  a salad  of  dressed  vegetables  as  well 
as  for  a raw  one.  The  dressing  may 
be  put  in  the  cave  for  a short  time,  the 
salad  being  set  on  ice  meanwhile ; but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  it 
long  enough  to  freeze  and  stiffen  it. 
Moulded  salads,  whether  in  aspic  or 
any  other  medium,  if  to  turn  out 
firmly,  are  best  put  in  the  cave.  An 
ordinary  salad  may  be  kept  very  cool 
in  a refrigerator.  The  difference  in 
a cave  and  a refrigerator  (with  other 
hints  useful  in  this  connection)  is  ex- 
plained under  Ices.  In  many  cases, 
if  the  salad  itself  has  been  kept  in  a 
cold  place,  and  the  dressing  mixed 
over  ice,  nothing  further  is  required. 
(&«  also  American  Celery  Salad.) 

Leek  Salad.  — This  particular 
salad  is  a very  old-fashioned  one  ; it  is 
made  by  boiling  leeks  in  meat  gravy, 
and  letting  them  cool,  then  seasoning 
them  with  chopped  parsley  arid  borage, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a mixture  of 
vinegar,  oil,  and  honey ; and  sometimes 


lettuce,  with  fennel  or  chervil  entered 
into  the  dish.  Another  favourite  one 
was  a mixture  of  leeks  and  fowls’ 
livers,  with  pickled  cucumber,  and 
parsley,  seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
and  spice  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
condiments.  Here  is  a leek  salad  of 
a more  modern  kind.  Boil  and  leave 
the  leeks  until  cold,  then  slice  the 
white  part  with  a little  of  the  tender 
green,  and  sprinkle  with  a little 
chopped  raw  celery  and  pickled  gher- 
kins ; mix,  and  season  to  taste  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Some 
pickled  beetroot  or  cabbage  is  a good 
garnish,  and  small  cress  and  mustard 
are  an  improvement.  Cost,  for  a small 
dish,  about  6d. 

Lentil  Salad. — Take  some  boiled 
split  lentils,  and  let  them  get  quite 
cold.  They  must  be  drained  with 
care,  and  should  be  mixed  with  about 
a fourth  their  weight  of  cooked  onions 
or  celery,  or  the  two  mixed  ; a pile 
should  then  be  made  in  the  middle  of 
a dish,  and  some  chopped  beetroot  be 
put  round  it..  If  a salad  of  cooked 
materials  entirely  be  desired,  this  can 
be  served  as  it  is,  but  for  many  it  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a few  radishes  or  little  bunches  of 
mustard  and  cress,  to  give  crispness 
and  flavour.  Or  the  lentils  only  need 
be  boiled,  and  these  without  the  beet- 
root, with  some  spring  onions  or 
morsels  of  raw  celery,  or  the  other 
materials  named,  will  give  a good  whole- 
some salad  of  a plain  sort,  that  will  be 
best  appreciated,  however,  by  non-flesh 
eaters.  Either  of  the  plain  dressings 
can  be  used ; a piquant  one  should  be 
chosen.  Cost,  about  4d.,  for  a dish  of 
half  a pound  of  lentils. 

For  superior  salads,  use  green  lentils, 
and  follow  the  directions  given  for 
green  haricots,  beans,  or  peas.  A 
mixture  of  broad  beans  and  lentils 
makes  a nice  salad. 

Lettuce  Salads.  — Lettuces 
which  are  to  be  used  for  salads  should 
be  fresh  and  young.  The  thick  bitter 
stalk  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  outer 
and  decayed  leaves  removed.  The  great 
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secret  in  preparing  lettuce  for  salad  is 
to  have  it  quite  dry.  In  order  to  in- 
sure this,  look  the  leaves  over  care- 
fully. In  all  probability  the  white, 
tender  leaves  at  the  heart  of  the  plant 
will  be  entirely  free  from  insects  and 
grit.  When  this  is  the  case,  do  not 
plunge  them  into  water,  as  it  only 
spoils  the  flavour.  Any  leaves,  how- 
ever, about  which  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  must  he  scrupulously  washed  in 
two  or  three  waters.  Then  proceed  as 
directed  on  page  699.  The  French  are 
careful  to  break  the  lettuces  with  the 
fingers,  instead  of  cutting  them,  as 
they  maintain  that  contact  with  steel 
spoils  the  flavour  of  the  salad. 

For  the  dressing,  see  French  Let- 
tuce Salad  ; or  add  a little  mustard 
to  the  salt  and  pepper  in  the  spoon, 
together  with  a pinch  of  white  sugai', 
using  oil  and  vinegar  in  proportions  to 
suit  the  taste ; the  vinegar  is  preferred 
in  excess  of  the  oil  by  some  persons. 
When  a thick  dressing  is  liked,  a selec- 
tion can  he  made  from  those  on  p.  70. 

Little  Ham  Salads.  — Ke- 

quired  : ham  - creams,  salad,  and 

garnish,  and  other  adjuncts  as  under- 
mentioned. Cost,  about  2s.  for  a dozen 
hams.  Total  cost,  variable. 

First  prepare  some  little  ham-creams, 
for  which  moulds,  as  shown,  are  re- 
quired. They  are  small  enough  to  be 
served  one  to  each  person.  They  are 
to  be  carefully  buttered  that  they  may 
turn  out  a good  shape,  then  proceed  as 
follows  Take  some  white  meat,  pre- 
pared j ust  as  if  for  quenelles ; it  may 
be  either  of  veal  or  poultry  as  con- 
venient. Line  the  moulds  with  this, 
using  the  hack  of  a small  spoon  dipped 
in  warm  water,  to  press  it  into  shape. 
Then  take  some  potted  ham  mixture 
{see  Potted  Me.^ts),  and  colour  it  a 
pretty  pink;  fill  up  the  moulds  with 
it,  so  as  to  imitate  the  lean  of  the 
ham  when  cut.  Smooth  the  surface, 
and  either  poach  the  hams  like 
quenelles,  or  cook  them  in  a potato 
steamer  with  a buttered  paper  over 
for  about  half  an  hour.  Turn  out  on 
a cloth,  and  set  by  to  cool.  When 


perfectly  cold  brush  them  over  with 
a little  thin  glaze  or  liquid  aspic,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  fine  pale  raspings. 
The  imitation  of  a ham  is  then  very 
perfect.  There  are  a number  of  ways 
of  arranging  these  with  good  effect. 
They  may  be  set  up  round  a border 
of  aspic,  plain  or  decorated  with 
leaves  of  chervil  or  cress,  and  the 
centre  may  be  filled  up  with  a vege- 
table or  a raw  salad,  either  plain  or 
a mayonnaise.  If  of  the  latter  kind, 
and  the  top  is  garnished  with  a few  spots 
of  coloured  mayonnaise,  the  effect  is 


Fio.  114.— Little  Hah  Moulds. 

very  good.  A very  pretty  waj'  of  serving 
is  to  dish  the  hams  on  a border  of 
tomato  aspic,  and  fill  the  middle  with 
lettuce  or  cucumber.  Eggs  are  suit- 
ably added,  either  as  garnish  to  the 
base  of  the  border,  or  mixed  in  the 
centre  salad.  Here  is  a simple  method 
of  dishing.  Take  some  slices  of  beet- 
root, the  shape  of  the  hams  but  a trifle 
larger,  la}’’  a ham  on  each,  and  put 
them  in  a circle  on  a .bed  of  plain 
green  salad,  with  a little  mound  of 
beetroot  salad  in  the  middle.  Let  the 
green  show  between  the  beetroot. 

Note. — Egg  butter  or  green  butter, 
given  in  Garnishes,  may  be  used  for 
piping  the  little  hams  when  more 
elaborate  salads  are  wanted.  The  i 
little  moulds  will  be  found  very  useful  ' 
for  various  savoury  dishes  other  than  ■ 
salads.  ' 

Lobster  Salad.— For  a plain 
dish,  take  a tinned  lobster,  divide  it,  ' 
and  mix  in  ei^iier  of  the  dressings  on  • 
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page  701.  Put  it  in  a dish,  and. put  a 
plain  lettuce,  or  watercress,  or  cucum- 
ber salad  round.  If  any  nice  claws  are 
in  the  tin,  use  them  outside  the  salad, 
with  some  sliced  eggs  for  garnishing  ; 
but  broken  claws  are  better  cut  up 
with  the  rest ; then  some  beetroot 
answers  with  the  eggs.  Cost,  from  2e. 

Another  way. — Mix  the  lobster  and 
salad,  or  put  them  in  alternate  layers 
in  the  dish  or  bowl,  with  any  dressing 
preferred ; a good  dish  is  obtained  by 
using  a remoulade  ; garnisli  with  an 
outer  ring  of  sliced  cucumber,  and 
another  of  eggs.  AVhipped  cream  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  lobster  coral, 
and  used  for  garnishing  the  dish,  and 
the  effect  is  very  pretty.  Coloured 
mayonnaise  answers.  When  an  elabo- 
rate salad  is  wanted,  the  directions  for 
Lobster  Salad  Mayonnaise  should  be 
followed,  using  a rich  cream  dressing 
instead  of  ma3'onnaise,  arranging  the 
dish  tastily  according  to  the  materials 
at  command. 

Lobster  Salad  Mayonnaise. 

. — Required  : lobster,  mayonnaise,  gar- 
nish, and  other  adjuncts  as  detailed 
below.  Cost  varies  much,  according 
to  season  and  the  nature  of  the  garnish, 
from  3s.  or  4s.  to  5s.  or  6s. , or  more. 

Take  some  small,  compact  little 
lettuces,  and  form  a mound  with  them 
on  a dish  ; cut  up  the  white  meat  and 
some  of  the  claws  of  a large  lobster, 
and  mix  with  some  shredded  lettuce ; 
lay  lettuce  leaves  over  and  mask  with 
mayonnaise.  The  lettuces  for  the 
mound  should  be  freed  from  the  outer 
leaves,  and  the  hearts  onlj"  used.  Then 
garnish  the  top  with  the  best  claws  of 
the  lobster,  some  olives,  and  gherkin 
shreds,  cut  lemon  sprinkled  with  egg 
yolk,  and  any  nice  pieces  of  the  red 
meat  of  the  lobster.  The  base  is  to  he 
ornamented  with  cress  or  shredded 
lettuce,  white  of  hard  eggs,  rounds  of 
aspic  sprinkled  with  sieved  yolk,  more 
lobster  meat  and  gherkin ; but  this 
is  a matter  of  taste  or  convenience. 
The  lemon  may  be  sprinkled  with 
chopped  truffle  or  lobster  coral,  or 
chopped  capers  or  parsley  instead  of 


egg  j'olk.  It  should  be  spread  with 
maj'onnaise  first,  and  the  j'ellow  rind 
should  stand  out  distinctly  unmasked. 
The  arrangement  of  this  salad  mayon- 
naise would  differ  from  the  following 
bj'  reason  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lobster  meat  showing,  whereas  in  many 
salads  it  is  hidden.  It  is,  of  course, 
a matter  of  taste  which  method  is 
followed,  but  this  is  useful  if  the  other 
dishes  that  may  be  prepared  at  the 
same  time  lack  colour.  And  it  is  more 
quickly  prepared,  as  less  garnish  is 
required ; for  example,  the  sauce  needs 
no  sprinkling  with  anj'thing.  Take 
care  to  add  to  it  a little  aspic  that  is 
on  the  point  of  setting,  if  to  stand  long 
in  a warm  room,  or  it  will  become 
messy -looking.  Also  make  a firm 
foundation  for  the  insertion  of  the 
lobster  claws.  The  top  large  one  can 
be  fastened  into  a lettuce  by  means  of 
a skewer,  which  should  not  be  visible. 
A wooden  one  is  best.  (See  below  for 
the  mode  of  “Masking.”) 

Another  way. — Take  some  lettuce 
leaves,  and  shred  them  or  not  accord- 
ing to  taste,  but  make  them  into  a pile 
of  a good  shape  on  a dish,  a flat  silver 
one,  if  such  be  handy,  or  a shallow  one 
of  glass;  a bowl  may  be  used,  as  it 
is  still  preferred  by  many  people.  If 
liked,  a mixture  of  lettuce  and  cucum- 
ber, or  lettuce  and  cress,  with  or  with- 
out beetroot,  can  be  used.  The  entire 
meat  of  the  lobster  can  be  cut  up  and 
added  in  laj'ers  with  the  rest,  or  some 
can  be  reserved  for  the  top  layer. 
After  the  pile  is  complete,  before  add- 
ing the  mayonnaise,  take  some  lettuce 
leaves,  just  one  or  two,  and  spread 
them  on  the  top  to  make  a smooth 
surface  for  the  majmnnaise,  which  is 
best  put  on  with  a paper  knife,  or 
palette  knife.  There  is  now  a creamy 
white  foundation  that  can  be  finished 
off  in  any  number  of  ways.  It  is  well 
to  give  some  consideration  to  any  other 
dishes  that  are  to  be  served  with  the 
salad  ; for  example,  should  there  be 
another  fish  salad,  sameness  maj'  easil}' 
be  avoided  bj'  the  exercise  of  fore- 
thought. If  lobster  coral  or  lobster 
butter  be  emploj'ed,  we  think  it  well 
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to  avoid  beetroot,  but  this  is  a matter 
of  opinion,  and  beetroot  is  such  a 
favourite  adjunct  to  this  salad  tliat 
many  would  think  it  almost  incomjdete 
without  it.  Slices  of  cucumber  round 
the  base  look  well,  and  intermixed 
with  them,  or  forming  another  ring, 
may  bo  eggs  in  quarters  or  slices, 
blocks  of  aspic,  fillets  of  anchovy,  and, 
if  obtainable,  prawns,  shrimps,  or  cray- 
lish  tails  ; or  either  of  those  little  fish 
look  very  pretty  in  a pattern  on  the 
mayonnaise,  especially  with  strips  of 
gherkin,  or  chopped  parsley  or  trufllos. 
A dish  of  this  kind  is  very  much  im- 
proved hy  a lettiice  heart  that  has 
been  masked  with  thick  mayonnaise, 
and  sprinkled  with  lobster  coral.  This 
should  be  fastened  on  with  a strong 
wooden  skewer ; it  can  be  further  sur- 
mounti'd  with  an  olive,  or  a truffle,  if 
cither  have  been  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  base;  or  the  lettuce  can  be 
entirely  coated  with  the  sieved  yolk  of 
a hard-boiled  egg.  The  latter  is  a 
most  effective  and  cheap  ornament. 
Stripes  of  any  materials  at  command 
are  also  formed  on  the  white  surface  ; 
truffles  and  pickled  gherkins  are  often 
used ; they  are  shredded  and  stuck  in, 
very  much  as  almonds  arc  stuck  into  a 
tipsy  cake.  But  the  methods  of  deco- 
ration are  well-nigh  endless,  and  no 
two  people  would  turn  out  a lobster 
salad  mayonnaise  exactly  alike.  Of 
the  mayonnai.se  itself  that  on  page  1 1 1 
forms  the  foundation,  but  for  most 
people  it  is  improved  by  a few  drops 
of  anchovy  or  shrimp  essence,  and  by 
some  a little  strong  fish  stock  is  con- 
sidered indispensable,  or  a spoonful  of 
fish  aspic;  the  latter  adds  to  the 
flavour,  and  keeps  it  from  running  if 
it  has  to  stand.  The  colder  this  is  the 
nicer,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  in 
reserve  a little  maj'onnaise,  which  may 
be  put  on  to  freshen  up  the  salad  after 
it  has  been  cut. 

Note. — If  the  lettuce  leaves  are  each 
coated  with  maj'onnaise  before  piling 
them  up,  a much  better  dish  is  obtained. 
This  principle  may  be  carried  out 
when  thick  dressing  of  other  kinds  is 
employed,  the  leaves  being  either 


drawn  through  the  dressing,  or  spread 
with  it  as  the  pile  proceeds.  When 
the  dres.sing  is  thin  it  runs  into  the 
salad  of  itself. 

Mixed  Salad. — Bake  a large 
potato,  and  sieve  it  while  hot ; sieve 
an  equal  bulk  of  tomato ; chop  as  much 
beetroot  and  add  to  the  rest ; spread 
them  on  a dish,  then  put  over  a gill  of 
chopped  raw  onion  and  cooked  cauli- 
flower mixed,  or  break  the  cauliflower 
into  sprigs.  Toss  the  whole  together, 
and  blend  with  them  some  shredded 
lettuce — one  largo  one  will  do — and  a 
little  watercress  and  tarragon.  If  the 
latter  is  not  at  hand  add  some  tarragon 
vinegar  to  the  dressing.  This  should 
consist  of  simple  materials,  as  given  in 
Sai.ad  I)re.ssings,  page  701.  Let  tlie 
vegetables  cool  before  adding  the  rest, 
and  if  a floury  potato  is  not  to  be 
had  use  some  boiled  rice.  Cost,  4d.,  or 
more,  without  the  dressing. 

■ Another  icaij. — Take  a head  of  boiled 
endive  and  a head  of  celery,  raw  or 
cooked  as  preferred,  and  as  miich 
beetroot  as  may  be  liked — about  half 
the  bulk  of  the  other  ingredients 
makes  a good  mixture.  When  all  are 
cut  up  mix  them,  and  season  with  a 
sprinkling  of  mustard  and  cress,  or 
other  salad  herbs,  and  send  a dre.'sing 
to  table,  or  the  contents  of  the  cruet 
will  suffice.  Cost,  nd.,  or  more,  with- 
out dressing. 

Another  way. — Take  some  boile.d 
Spani.sh  onion.s,  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
cooked  celery,  cut  both  up  and  mix, 
then  pile  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and 
dress  plainly  with  oil,  &c.,  then  p\it 
some  triangles  of  beetroot  round  ; out- 
side them  put  a row  of  mustard  and 
cress,  or  some  sorrel  or  dandelion 
leaves,  or  nasturtium  leaves.  This  is 
wholesome  and  cheap  and  very  palat- 
able. Cost,  variable. 

Mock  Crab  Salad.— To  make 
the  “ mock  crab,”  which  is  a very  nice 
relish  and  maj'  be  used  in  other  waj’S, 
take  a piece  of  soft  rich  cheese — four 
to  six  ounces  will  make  a small  salad. 
Take  a strong  fork  and  mash  it  up 
with  a little  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and 
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cayenne.  It  should  be  of  the  consist- 
ence of  butter ; then  put  in  some 
vinegar,  a few  drops  onlj%  or  for  a 
piquant  dish  use  a teaspoonful.  A 
dash  of  hot  store  sauce  is  by  some 
considered  an  improvement.  One  of 
the  best  waj^s  of  introducing  the  mix- 
ture into  the  salad  is  to  take  a few 
ounces  of  any  cooked  white  fish  of  the 
ordinary  sort,  plaice  or  fresh  haddock, 
for  instance,  and  to  flake  it.  Spread 
the  flakes  with  a good  layer  of  the 
“ crab,”  so  that  they  are  covered  ; then 
mix  them  in  with  any  plain  green 
salad  that  is  seasoned  with  a little  oil 
and  vinegar  and  a dash  of  mignonette 
pepper.  Another  way  of  serving  is  to 
pile  up  the  flaked  fish  in  the  centre  of 
a bed  of  cress  or  shredded  lettuce. 
For  more  dainty  ways  see  the  recipes 
for  other  fish  salads.  A few  shrimps 
add  little  to  the  cost  and  much  to  the 
flavour.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
anchovy  in  the  crab  mixture.  Cost, 
9d.,  or  more,  on  an  average. 

Mock  Dutch  Salad.— Those 
who  object  to  the  raw  fish,  which  is 
considered  indispensable  in  a Dutch 
salad  proper,  may  make  an  excellent 
imitation  as  follows  : — Take  some 
kippered  herrings  that  have  been 
cooked  so  as  not  to  make  them  hard 
and  dry,  and  divide  them  by  means  of 
two  forks  into  little  pieces  ; a propor- 
tion of  cooked  haddock  can  be  used 
with  them  if  liked.  Mix  with  dressed 
lettuce  or  other  green  meat,  and  see 
that  the  ingredients  are  well  blended. 

Mutton  Salad.— Required  : cold 
meat,  salad,  dressing,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  for  a plain  dish  of  half  a pound 
or  so  of  meat,  about  Is. 

What  to  do  with  the  cold  mutton  is  a 
question  easily  answered.  The  smallest 
pieces  are  readily  converted  into  a 
tasty  salad,  and  nice  slices  will  make 
quite  a “ company  ” dish.  Take  the 
meat  from  the  bone  of  a roast,  and  cut 
it  up,  or  chop  it  if  necessary ; see  that 
it  is  free  from  fat  and  gristle,  then  no 
matter  how  small.  Take  a salad  of 
green  meat  of  any  kind,  and  mix  in 
the  meat ; the  proportions  are  a matter 


of  convenience ; pile  this  on  a dish 
and  dress  with  oil  and  vinegar  and 
a little  seasoning,  or  use  one  of  the 
dressings  on  page  701.  Mint  leaves  can 
be  chopped  up  and  put  in  the  salad, 
or  some  whole  ones  can  be  used  for 
garnishing.  For  a better  salad,  cut 
the  meat  in  dice  for  mixing  with  the 
salad  itself,  and  let  there  be  a few 
slices  to  lay  about  the  dish.  The 
dressing  may  be  as  above,  or  a Ekjiou- 
LADE  is  excellent.  Or  mint  sauce  can 
be  used  in  place  of  vinegar  to  flavour 
cither  of  the  cream  dressings.  Toma- 
toes, little  pilesof  currant  jelly,  various 
sweet  pickles,  capers,  and  many  other 
ingredients  wiU  improve  the  salad  or 
serve  for  garnish.  Sliced  pickled 
gherkins  are  very  good  when  a piquant 
salad  is  liked.  . The  dish  is  much  im- 
proved if  the  meat  be  laid  in  a marin- 
ade of  oil  and  flavoured  vinegar  before 
Haaking  the  salad.  Pickled  nasturtiums 
and  some  nasturtium  leaves  are  handy 
for  this  and  lamb  salad. 

For  a very  superior  salad,  after 
mixing  the  meat,  &c.,  aU  together,  and 
seasoning  it,  pile  it  up,  and  mask  with 
Mayonnaise,  then  put  tiny  heaps  of 
currant  or  tomato  jelly  in  a design 
about  it,  together  with  u little  green 
mayonnaise  that  has  been  flavoured 
with  mint.  Some  chopped  mint  leaves 
should  be  sprinkled  about  the  surface 
of  the;  sauce,  and  some  whole  ones  put 
round  the  base.  Aspic  can  be  used  if 
liked. 

Nasturtium  Salad.— iSiastur- 
tiurn  leaves  can  either  be  used  whole, 
alone,  or  with  other  leaves  for  a salad  ; 
a mixture  of  nasturtium  with  lettuce 
and  celery  is  pleasant,  or  any  gTeen 
salad  of  the  mixed  variety  may  have 
some  of  the  leaves  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  mixed  amongst  it.  Pickled 
nasturtiums  are  often  used  in  vegetable 
salads ; thej'  give  a pleasant  flavour. 
They  should  be  cut  up,  and  a little  of 
their  vinegar  put  in  the  dressing.  The 
flowers  of  the  nasturtium,  put  as  a 
border  to  any  green  salad,  look  very 
nice,  and  may  be  used  whether  the 
leaves  enter  into  the  salad  or  not. 
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Okra  Salad. — {See  Okka,  p.  6.31.) 
Drain  the  contents  of  a tin  from  their 
liquor  in  a sieve,  then  put  the  okra  in 
a dish,  and  either  pour  a dressing  over 
it  or  send  one  to  table  with  it.  The 
kind  to  use  depends  upon  taste  ; those 
who  like  the  liavour  of  okra  will 
probably  prefer,  the  simple  oil  and 
vinegar  dressing,  as  given  for  lettuce, 
watercress,  &c. ; others  con.sider  that 
piquancy  should  be  given  by  means  of 
a sharp  dressing  ; while  some  prefer  a 
siilad  of  okra  and.  some  other  green 
meat.  Sprigs  of  cress,  endive,  young- 
onions,  and  radishes  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  The  taste  for  oki-a  is  an 
acquired  one.  Cost,  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d.,  on  an  average. 

Another  tvatj. — Put  a bod  of  potato 
salad  or  haricot  beans  siilad  on  a dish, 
and  pile  the  okra  on  the  top  ; sprinkle 
mustard  and  cress  over,  and  dress  with 
oil  and  tarragon  vinegar,  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a little  horse-radish  vinegar  ; 
or  instead  of  the  latter  some  shredded 
horse-radish.  This  is  an  agreeable 
salad. 

Oyster  Salad. -Required : oysters, 
aspic,  salad,  mayonnaise,  &c. , as  under. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  “ case,”  on  an 
average. 

Take  some  raw  natives  and  beard 
them  ; season  them  with  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  and  a pinch  of  cayenne. 
Take  some  paper  or  cliiua  cases,  and 
put  at  the  bottom  a little  bed  of  dressed 
lettuce  and  cress.  Cut  the  oysters  in 
two  and  put  a couple  in  each  case ; 
then  take  two  parts  of  mayonnaise  to 
one  of  fish  aspic  that  is  on  the  point  of 
setting,  and  whip  them  together ; add 
a little  of  the  strained  oyster  liquor, 
and  pour  a good  coating  of  the  mixture 
over  the  oysters,  then  put  by  on  ice 
for  a short  time.  At  the  moment  of 
serving  add  a little  pile  of  chopped 
aspic  that  has  been  mixed  with  half  its 
measure  of  oyster  liquor,  and  the 
sieved  yolk  of  ahard  egg  and  a teaspoon? 
ful  of  lemon  juice  and  anchovy  essence 
mixed,  to  each  quarter  pint.  By  pour- 
ing it  into  a shallow  tin  and  setting  it 
OD^iceit  will  soon  “set,”  and  can  be 


got  ready  while  the  prepared  oysters 
are  cooling.  This  is  a novel  and  very 
nice  salad  that  will  be  appreciated  at 
ball  suppers,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  a variety  of  dishes  are  in  re- 
quest. 

Another  way. — Make  a salad  mayon- 
naise of  any  desired  kind ; put  some 
small  bearded  oysters  on  rounds  of  fish 
aspic ; mask  each  with  mayonnaise, 
after  seasoning  with  lemon  juice  and 
cayenne,  and  lay  them  round  the  base, 
reserving  one  for  the  top.  Have  some 
chopped  oysters  mixed  with  mayon- 
naise that  has  been  coloured  green ; 
put  a small  heap  of  this  on  each  whole 
oj’ster,  and  place  a shrimp  between. 
No  other  garnish  is  necessary. 

Partridge  Salad  Mayon- 
naise.— Required : a brace  of  birds, 
mayonnaise  and  cream  dressing,  salad 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Cd.,  exclusive  of  the  p.artridges. 

Take  the  best  joints  fi-om  a brace  of 
roast  birds,  and  season  them  with  a 
little  cayenne  or  coralline  pepper,  then 
make  a mound  of  them,  and  pour  over 
i some  rich  cream  dressing,  just  to 
moisten  (No.  5,  page  703,  is  suitable) ; a 
little  anchovy  essence  should  be  added. 
Mask  the  surface  with  mayonnaise, 
some  of  which  should  be  coloured ; 
and  ornament  it  tastefully  with  the 
halves  of  some  hard  eggs,  from 
which  the  whites  have  been  taken, 
and  the  vacant  places  filled,  some  with 
anchovy  butter  and  some  with  green 
butter  (.tee  Garnishes).  The  yolks  are 
also  to  be  used.  They  look  nice  placed 
between  the  whites.  At  the  base 
put  some  small  lettuce,  whole  and 
plainly  dressed,  with  tufts  of  celery  in 
between,  and  form  an  outer  ring  with 
slices  of  lemon  and  beetroot.  This  is  a 
dish  that  will  bo  generally  acceptable. 
{See  next  recipe  for  another  mode  of 
serving.) 

Pheasant  Salad  Mayon- 
naise.— Required  : pheasant,  salad, 
game  or  poultry  livers,  mayonnaise, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
season  and  the  garnish,  but  the  dish  is 
not  a cheap  one. 
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This  looks  nice  in  scallop  shells. 
Take  as  many  as  may  be  required  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  guests;  the 
china  or  plated  may  be  used,  but  the 
latter  look  nicer ; put  at  the  bottom  of 
each  a little  green  salad,  and  moisten 
it  with  a rich  cream  dressing  or  with 
maj'onnaise.  Cut  up  some  cold  phea- 
sant into  strips  or  dice,  and  add  about 
half  its  bulk  of  hard  egg,  chopped 
roughly.  Put  these  next,  then  cover 
with  more  salad  and  sauce.  Have 
some  cooked  game  or  poultry  livers, 
and  pass  them  through  a sieve ; 
sprinkle  the  surface  wdth  this, 
and  some  sieved  yolk  of  egg,  or  the 
chopped  whites  and  a little  parsley 
can  be  used.  Before  this  is  put  on, 
the  sauce  used  for  the  last  layer  of 
salad  should  be  made  smooth ; the 
mixture  may  be  as  high  as  the  shells 
permit,  so  that  a level  surface  is  made 
for  the  garnish.  There  are  other  ways 
of  finishing  these  off ; one  is  to  use  a 
coating  of  tomato  mayonnaise  (page 
735)  for  the  last  layer.;  this  needs 
little  further  garnishing ; a spot  of 
white  mayonnaise  or  a little  bunch  of 
egg  white  in  the  middle  will  sufiice ; 
or  a morsel  of  chopped  aspic  is 
pretty,  with  a sprig  of  chervil-  or 
cress  in  the  centre.  A tiny  bunch 
of  celery  leaves,  or  a pile  of  cucumber 
give  further  variety,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  be  ornamented  alike. 
Celery  salad  can  be  used  for  the  bot- 
toms of  the  cases  if  preferred,  as  it 
eats  well  with  game.  (See  the  pre- 
ceding recipe  for  another  way  of 
serving.) 

Plovers’  Egg  Salad.— Plover 
eggs  are  used  in  various  ways  for 
salads.  They  may  be  cut  up  into  quar- 
ters, and  put  about  the  dish  as  garnish; 
or  they  may  be  piled  up  in  a border  of 
aspic  jelly,  and  a salad  mayonnaise 
served  with  them ; or  a salad  mayon- 
naise may  be  put  in  a border  of  aspic, 
and  the  eggs  laid  on  the  border. 

There  is  another  way.  Take  an 
egg  border  mould  as  shown  below, 
and  line  it  with  aspic  jelly  {see  Gart 
NisHEs).  It  may  be  quite  plain,  or 


decorated  with  ' truffles  in  fancy 
shapes,  or  with  leaves  of  chervil,  or 
other  green  salad.  When  set,  turn 
out,  and  then  put  the  boiled  eggs,  in 
the  hollows  in  the  mould.  A good 
salad  should  be  put  in  the  centre ; one 


Fig.  115. — Plovers’  Egg  Boeder  Mould. 


of  cucumber,  or  asparagus,  iced,  is'ex- 
cellent.  Cost,  and  modes  of  arrange- 
ment, very  variable.  , ~ 

Plovers’  Egg  Salad  a la 
Chartreuse.  — Kequired  ; plovers’ 
eggs,  aspic  jelly,  ham,  chicken,  , salad, 
mayonnaise,  chervil,  truffles,  &c.,  and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  variable,  from 
5s.  or  fis.,  upwards.  (See  Plovers’ 
Eggs,  page  600.) 

Take  a plain  Charlotte  mould,  and 
line  it  with  pale  aspic  jelly  ; cut  some 
plovers’  eggs  in  slices  (they  should  be 
boiled  quite  hard)  ; take  the  largest 
centre  slices,  and  put  them  in  a ring, 
overlapping,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mould, . with  a star-shaped  slice  of 
truffle  in  the  centre;  put  a row  of 
chervil  leaves  in  between.  Go  on  with 
alternate  rows  of  egg  slices  and  chervil, 
until  within  an  inch  of  the  edge  of 
the  mould,  remembering  that  each  row 
of  sliced  eggs  should  overlap  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  one  pre- 
ceding it.  That  is,  first  work  from 
right  to  left,  then  from  left  to  right. 
The  last  row  in  the  mould  should  be  of 
small  stars  of  ti-uffle;  thus, when  turned 
out,  there  will  be  truffle  at  bottom  and 
top,  and  a very  artistic  dish  is  the  re- 
sult. Now  cut  up  any  egg  that  is  left, 
and  add  about  as  much  chicken  and 
ham  in  dice  ; then  mix  with  an}'  nice 
ealad  mayonnaise — one  of  macedoines 
for  choice.  Lay  a thin  slice  of  lean 
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ham  to  fit  the  mouM,  then  put  in  the 
salad,  &c. ; lay  another  layer  of  sliced 
ham  on,  make  it  quite  even ; then  coat 
with  a thin  layer  of  aspic.  Sot  tho 
mould  in  an  ice  cave  for  half  an  hour 
or  so.  Turn  it  out  on  to  a border,  so 
that  it  stands  up  well  from  the  dish  ; 
one  of  macedoines  in  aspic  is  pretty, 
or  plain  aspic  will  show  it  up  very 
nicely.  Supposing  the  latter  to  be 
used,  put  a quarter  of  egg  at  the 
ends  and  sides  of  tho  dish ; these 
should  rest  in  a little  bod  of  green 
sahid  ; or  chopped  aspic,  with  green 
salad  round. 

Ordinary  eggs  can  be  used  as  above, 
at  far  less  expense.  The  chartreuse 
answers  excellently  for  a ball  supper, 
or  any  festive  occasion.  {See  Chak- 
TUEUSE  OF  CiiiCKEx,  Coloured  Plate 
No.  3.) 

Note. — By  putting  the  slices  of  ham 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mould  (and  slices 
of  chicken  would  answer  equally  well), 
there  is  a firm  foundation,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  mix  aspic  in  tho 
mayonnaise  used  for  tho  filling.  But 
if  the  chartreuse  has  to  stand  long  in 
a warm  room,  it  is  safer  to  turn  it  out 
on  to  a mould  of  aspic  than  on  a 
border.  Any  plain  mould  does,  and  it 
should  be  a little  larger  than  the 
chartreuse,  and  the  depth  of  an  ordi- 
nary border.  If  served  as  an  entree,  a 
border  answers,  as  tho  dish  is  soon  cut, 
and  probably  soon  consumed.  The 
garnish  must  be  set  with  aspic. 

Portable  Salad.— A very  good 
snack  for  travellers,  or  which  will  be 
found  useful  at  picnics  and  other  out- 
door gatherings,  is  thus  obtained  : — 
Have  some  good-sized  rolls  made,  milk 
bread  or  any  other  with  a soft  crust 
— but  the  rolls  are  nicer  if  rasped. 
{See  the  chapter  on  Bkead.)  Let  the 
bread  be  a couple  of  days  old,  then  cut 
the  rolls  through  lengthwise,  and  scoop 
out  most  of  the  crumb  as  neatly  as 
possible.  Pur  a layer  of  any  nice  fish 
on  each  side  next  the  bread ; follow 
either  of  the  recipes  for  fish  salads, 
or  use  potted  fish  ; then  fill  the  centre 
with  a salad  that  will  blend  with  the 


fish.  Lot  it  be  crisp,  and  dressed  last  I 
thing  before  putting  it  in  the  rolls. 

A salad  ma3’onnaise  can  bo  used,  or 
quite  a plainly  dressed  one.  Close  tho 
two  halves,  and  press  together,  then 
wrap  up,  and  when  the  meal  is  wanted 
cut  the  roll  in  slices  with  a sharp  knife. 

Tho  bread  can  bo  buttered,  or  some 
m.ayonnaise  can  form  the  first  layer; 
all  sorts  of  variations  are  permissible, 
when  the  principle  is  understood. 
There  are  perhaps  few  nicer  salads 
of  this  kind  than  one  of  sjjiced  or 
smoked  .salmon,  and  a mixture  of  let- 
tuce, cress,  and  cucumber.  Sardines 
and  herrings  furnish  other  piquant 
salads.  If  preferred,  use  small  rolls, 
and  allow  one  for  each  person.  A very 
nice  but  homely  salad  of  the  sort  is 
composed  of  a mixture  of  green  salad, 
grated  cheese,  or  cheese  paste,  and  some 
hard-boiled  eggs  ; or  the  latter  alone, 
with  the  cress  or  other  salad  material, 
will  give  a very  appreciable  morsel. 

Potted  Meats  of  all  sorts  can  be 
blended  with  salad,  and  used  in  this  I 
manner ; or  layers  of  sliced  sausages 
and  salad  will  bo  satisfactory. 

Polish  Salad.  — There  are  a | 
number  of  these  salads  which  will  be  I 
new  to  some ; a simply  made  and  very 
nice  one  is  composed  of  roast  meat, 
game,  or  poultry,  or  the  three  mixed ; | 

this  is  liberallv  seasoned  with  mus- 
tard, chopped  chives,  salt  and  pepper  ; j 
enough  oil  and  vinegar  in  equal  parts  ( 
is  then  poured  over  to  moisten  and  the  i| 
whole  tossed  well  together.  For  a I 
pound  of  meat  about  three  eggs  are  il 
required  ; these  ai’e  boiled  for  three  or  i 
four  minutes  as  if  for  table  : the  soft  i 
yolks  are  then  blended  with  the  meat,  ! 
&c.,  and  the  whites  are  cut  in  strips  or  ; 
dice,  and  used  for  garnishing ; some  | 
seasoned  lettuce  and  endive  with  any 
other  green  salad  is  then  put  round 
or  mixed  with  the  rest.  This  may  be 
recommended  to  those  with  whom  a 
salad  containing  hard  eggs  does  not 
agree.  Cost,  from  Is.  fid.  upwards. 

Potato  Salad.  — New  potatoes 
make  a good  salad.  Tick  out  the 
smallest,  and  serve  them  whole,  or 
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cut  larger  ones.  Boil  carefully  to 
prevent  breaking  if  whole  ones,  and 
season  with  parsley  or  chopped  onion, 
I or  rub  the  bowl  with  garlic.  Some 
; slices  of  pickled  gherkin,  or  some 
olives  can  be  used  for  garnish ; or  the 
salad  served  plain.  An  oil  and  vine- 
gar dressing  is  generally  liked.  {See 
Watercress.  ) 

Another  way.- — While  the  potatoes 
are  warm  squeeze  the  juice  of  half 
I a lemon  over  a pound.  When  cold 
! add  oil,  with  a little  more  lemon  juice, 

I and  a tablespoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar 
; to  four  of  oil.  Put  a few  sprigs  of 
I chervil  about  the  salad,  also  some 
I shredded  tarragon  leaves  if  handy. 

A dish  of  the  sort,  made  by  adding 
I French  mustard,  in  addition  to  oil  and 
1 vinegar,  with  a dash  of  lime  juice,  and 
I some  clear-chopped  pickles,  may  be 
I recommended  to  those  who  like  piquant 
; dishes.  Pickled  gherkins  should  be 
' used  to  garnish,  and  some  chillies  or 
. chopped  capsicums  sprinkled  on  the 
salad.  Cost,  from  3d.  or  4d.  upwards, 
for  a dish  of  a pound  of  potatoes. 
Many  of  the  dressings  on  pages  701 
i and  702  are  suitable  for  potatoes. 

Potato  and  G-ame  Salad. — 

This  is  a nice  salad  and  need  not  cost 
very  much.  Prepare  and  cook  some 
potatoes  in  olive,  or  other  pretty 
shapes.  Dress  them  while  warm  with 
a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  a little 
I oil  and  vinegar,  and  salt  and  pepper, 
and  set  them  by.  For  a pound  of 
potatoes,  cut  up  half  a pound  of  cooked 
game  of  one  or  two  sorts,  and  season  it, 
then  mix  it  with  tomato  mayonnaise, 
page  736,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of 
1 the  dish,  with  the  potatoes  round. 
Any  sort  of  cooked  livers  can  be 

I sieved  and  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes, 

I I and  some  hard  egg  and  a few  strips  of 
1 1 pickled  gherkin  .can  be  strewn  over  the 

game.  Minute  strips  of  filleted  anchovy 
may  also  be  introduced.  Morsels  of 
celery  are  sometimes  added ; stick  them 
j in  amongst  the  potatoes,  or  the  game, 
j Cost,  uncertain. 

Potato  and  Truffle  Salad.— 

Boil  and  slice  some  potatoes,  and  boil 


an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  truffles  in 
white  wine  to  cover  them  ; these  are  to 
be  thinly  sliced,  after  remaining  in  the 
wine  until  cold.  The  potatoes  should 
be  dressed  with  the  finest  oil,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  French  vine- 
gar, with  a small  quantity  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Some  fillets  of  anchovy  that 
have  been  soaked  in  cream,  and  a tiny 
shalot  or  onion  chopped  and  pounded 
are  to  be  blended  with  them.  The  bowl 
should  be  filled  with  these  in  alternate 
layers,  the  top  layer  being  truffles;  on 
this  strew  stoned  olives,  more  fillets  of 
anchovy,  and,  if  approved,  some  tiny 
button  onions,  scalded,  and  boiled  in 
white  wine ; but  many  will  dispense 
with  this  addition.  The  salad  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  a short  time 
before  serving.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Prawn  Salad  d la  DunBar. 

— Eequired  : a tin  of  prawns,  aspic, 
mayonnaise,  anchovies,  salad,  garnish, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  fid. 

Take  a pint  tin  of  prawns,  and  lay 
them  in  a shallow  tin  that  has  been 
coated  with  pale  aspic  and  allowed  to 
set.  Cover  them  with  a second  layer 
of  aspic,  and,  when  quite  firm,  cut  them 
out  neatly  that  each  may  be  entirely 
embedded  in  the  jelly.  A little  space 
must  be  left  between  in  arranging  them 
in  the  tin.  In  a second  tin  put  a mix- 
ture as  follows,  equal  in  depth  to  the 
prawns  in  jelly  : — Mix  a gill  of  mayon- 
naise with  two  boned  and  sieved  an- 
chovies, a little  cayenne,  and  a few 
sprigs  of  tarragon  and  chervil — both 
chopped  small.  Stir  in  just  enough 
aspic  to  set  this  (a  little  should  be 
tried)  ; if  the  tin  be  set  on  ice  it  will 
soon  be  firm.  This  is  to  be  cut  up  in 
the  same  shapes  as  the  prawns,  and  the 
two  piled  together  in  the  middle  of 
a dish.  Put  a bed  of  plainly-dressed 
watercress  to  form  a border,  but  not  to 
touch  the  pile ; garnish  this  at  intervals 
with  prawns,  the  inner  part  of  some 
celery  in  two-inch  lengths,  some  tomato 
aspic  in  strips  or  dice,  and  the  yolks  of 
some  hard-boiled  eggs,  piped  over  with 
mayonnaise.  The  exact  arrangement 
of  the  garnish  is  a matter  of  taste,  but 
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there  should  he  a division  between  tlie 
prawns  and  tomato  aspic.  This  is 
a very  nice  salad,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Note. — A shrimp  salad  ean  be  made 
in  this  waj’ ; pink  shrimps  are  re- 
(luired,  and  they  should  be  put  in 
a double  layer  between  the  jelly,  and 
so  cut  out  that  each  block  contains 
four  shrimps  if  very  small  ones  are 
used. 

Quail  Salad.— This  is  an  epi- 
cure’s dish.  The  exact  proportions  of 
(juail  to  salad  are  a matter  of  ta.ste  and 
cost,  but  about  two  or  three  birds  will 
make  a nice  dish  with  the  materials 
given  below.  Tut  on  a dish  first  a pile 
of  crisp  lettuce  shredded,  and  on  the  top 
lay  the  birds,  after  cutting  into  neat 
pieces.  Boned  birds,  cooked  and  left 
to  got  cold  before  cutting  them  are  the 
thing,  though  the  remains  of  a hot 
dish  may  be  used  thus.  Then  pour 
all  over  a good  mayonnaise  or  other 
dressing  (page  703),  and  place  a small 
lettuce  heart  in  the  middle.  Then 
surround  this  with  loaves  of  cress,  and 
slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Kound  the 
base  of  the  pile  place  a few  stoned 
olives,  fancy  shaj)os  of  beetroot,  bunches 
of  cress  and  more  eggs,  arranging 
the  colours  with  taste.  Other  birds 
may  be  thus  treated  with  success. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Rabbit  Salad.— {&«  recipes  for 
Chicken-  S.clai)  and  Veal  Salad.) 

Rochelle  Salad.— A couple  of 
heads  of  celery  are  to  be  w-ashed  and 
dried,  then  cut  into  inch  lengths  and 
put  in  a salad  bowl  with  the  chopped 
whites  of  three  hard  eggs.  Make  some 
Tautake  Sauce  as  directed  on  page  114, 
and  pour  over,  then  smooth  it  and 
garnish  tlie  salad.  Some  finely-chopped 
trullles  may  be  sprinkled  over,  and  also 
the  sieved  yolk  of  one  of  the  eggs ; 
these  may  form  a pattern,  which  is 
very  effective.  A trellis  work  of  beet- 
root and  a little  more  truffle  can  be 
used  for  the  base,  and  the  yolks  of  the 
other  eggs  cut  through  and  put  at  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  dish.  Any  sharp 


salad  sauce  does  in  place  of  T:irtare. 

(See  Kemoulade.)  Sometimes  the  sur- 
face is  left  plain  in  the  centre,  and  the 
base  only  garnished  with  the  materials 
named,  or  some  filleted  anchovies  or 
shreds  of  smoked  salmon. 

Salad  d la  Belgravia.— Re- 
quired : shrimps,  eggs,  salad,  dressing, 
sardines,  &c. , as  under.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Take  a pint  of  freshly  - shelled 
shrimps,  make  a mound  of  them  on 
a dish,  then  put  a ring  of  chopped  egg- 
whites  half  an  inch  wide ; next  a row 
of  capers,  then  a row  of  sieved  egg-  . 
yolk,  more  capers,  and  egg-white  again.  1 
Then  put  a few  bunches  of  cress  and  * 
shredded  lettuce  round,  with  eggs  as 
follows  in  between  them  : — For  five 
cgg.s,  mix  together  in  a mortar  a boned 
s.irdine,  a few  drops  of  anchovy  essence, 
lemon  juice,  a dust  of  coralline  pepper, 
and  a spot  of  carmine,  a tablespoonful 
each  of  mayonnaise  and  thick  cream, 
and  a tcaspoonful  of  chopped  capers. 
Pound  these  to  a smooth  mass  with  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs, . which  should  be 
boiled  quite  hard  and  p.assed  through 
a sieve,  and  shaken  into  the  mixture. 

The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to  be  cut 
even  to  make  them  stand,  then  filled  j 
with  this  mixture,  any  which  remains  I 
being  spread  on  tinj'  diamond-shaped  | 
croutons,  and  dotted  about  the  green  | 
salad.  An  outer  ring  is  then  to 
be  formed  with  more  mayonnaise,  1 
sprinkled  with  lobster  coral  or  coralline 
popper. 

This  is  a very  tasty  salad,  and  not  ji 
expensive. 

Salad  d la  Chasseresse.—  - 

Required : game,  eggs,  salad,  garnish,  | ■ 
dressing,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  game.  , 

Take  any  nice  game,  one  kind,  or  a ; 
mixture  of  two  or  three  ; it  should  be 
nicel3'  cooked  and  cut  up  into  pieces  of 
a convenient  size  while  warm,  then  sea- 
soned with  a little  tarragon  vinegar, 
chilli  vinegar,  and  tomato  vinegar; 
about  equal  parts  of  each,  and  only, 
enough  to  moisten.  Cover  and  set  by 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Then  arrange  a_ 
mixed  salad  on  a dish,  and  dress  it- 
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■with  No.  2 Remoulade,  the  flavour  of 
which  has  been  increased  hy  the  vine- 
gars above  named.  The  pieces  of  game 
are  then  to  he  dipped  into  a little 
melted  jelly — tomato  for  choice  ; or  a 
dash  of  red  currant,  with  a few  drops 
of  lemon  juice  will  serve.  Arrange 
them  in  strips  down  the  salad  from 
base  to  point,  with  strips  of  chopped 
egg-white,  garnished  with  filleted  an- 
chovies and  chopped  capers  in  between. 
Or  shreds  of  pickled  gherkins  can  take 
the  place  of  capers.  Form  an  outer 
border  of  tiny  tufts  of  cooked  cauli- 
flower and  lettuces  (the  hearts  of  the 
latter  may  be  whole);  then  pour  a little 
thick  mayonnaise  over,  and  garnish 
it  like  the  chopped  egg-whites  above 
named.  Sprinkle  the  hard  yolks  of  the 
eggs  about  the  salad  according  to  taste. 
About  a pound  of  game  should  be 
allowed  for  a good-sized  salad  for  six 
or  eigdit  people. 

Salad  a la  Financiere.— Re- 
quired ; aspic,  cocks’  combs,  truffles, 
mushrooms,  foie  gras,  sauce,  tongue, 
sweetbread,  eggs,  mayonnaise,  and 
garnish.  Cost,  very  variable  ; but  this 
is  one  of  the  most  costly  of  salads. 

Take  a plain  oval  or  round  mould  of 
the  size  required,  and  line  it  with  aspic, 
then  put  a ring  of  cocks’  combs,  points 
down,  with  some  sliced  truffle  in  be- 
tween ; arrange  the  same  materials  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould,  together  with 
some  cooked  'button  mushrooms,  small 
pieces  of  foie  gras,  masked  with  brown 
chaudfroid  sauce,  and  pieces  of  tongue, 
shaped  like  the  cocks’  combs.  These 
should  be  arranged  artistically.  Set 
with  more  aspic,  then  fiU  up  the  mould 
with  the  same  ingredients,  mixed  with 
cooked  sweetbread  in  cubes,  and  fancy 
shapes  cut  from  hard-boiled  white  of 
egg:  Pack  them  all  rather  loosely  in 
the  mould,  and  fill  up  with  jelly  ; set 
on  ice,  and  tum  out  when  firm  on  a 
dish  with  a border  of  salad ; this  may 
be  of  any  kind  preferred,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  rich,  and  is  preferably  masked 
with  mayonnaise.  The  garnish  should 
consist  of  aspic,  truffles,  and,  if  season- 
able, some  plovers’  eggs. 


Salad  k ritalienue.— Re- 
quired : beetroot,  eggs,  anchovies,  olives, 
green  salad,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  vari- 
able, there  being  no  definite  propor- 
tions of  the  materials. 

This  is  a dainty  salad.  Cut  some 
thin  slices  of  beetroot  with  a crimped 
cutter  ; season  with  oil  and  vinegar  (a 
little  should  be  tarragon),  then  dust 
with  mignonette  pepper ; sprinkle  with 
the  chopped  whites  of'  some  hard  eggs 
and  tiny  fillets  of  anchovies  that  have 
lain  for  a time  in  lemon  juice ; next 
put  a stoned  olive,  and  fill  the  vacant 
places  with  the  sieved  5’olks  of  eggs, 
mixed  with  a little  mayonnaise  and 
put  in  from  a bag  and  pipe.  These 
look  nice  on  a dish-paper  round  a 
mound  of  green  salad;  one  of  the  little 
piles  should  be  served  to  each  person. 
In  place  of  anchovies  some  sardines  or 
lax  can  be  used.  These  may  be 
put  on  separate  little  plates,  and 
garnished  with  chopped  aspic. 

Salad  d,  la  Knightley.  — Re- 
quired ; aspic,  garnish,  sole,  eggs, 
mayonnaise,  as  below.  Cost,  exclusive 
of  sole,  about  3s.  6d. 

A timbale  mould  is  required  for  this 
as  illustrated  below.  They  can  be  had 


Fio.  116. — Timbale  Mould. 


in  various  sizes  (a  pint  to  a pint  and  a 
half  capacity  is  a useful' size)  ; small 
moulds  of  the  same  shape  are  also  to  be 
had.  A large  mould  makes  a very 
handsome  salad.  First  line  the  mould 
with  pale  pink  aspic  as  thinly  as 
possible;  then  put  in  a pattern  some 
strips  of  hard  white  of  egg,  filleted 
anchovy,  shredded  olives  and  beetroot. 
A pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  arranging 
the  various  shreds  to  form  diamonds,- 
with  capers  or  pea  shapes  of  olive  in 
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the  middle ; pea  shapes  of  cooked  carrot 
are  also  suitable.  Sot  the  garnish  with 
more  aspic,  and  fill  up  the  mould  with 
the  following  mixture  : — Cut  up  some 
cooked  sole  into  squares,  and  to  each 
half-pint  add  four  hard-boiled  eggs, 
cut  similarl)',  two  shredded  anchovies, 
a tahlcspoonful  each  of  chopped  beet- 
root and  celery,  and  a good-sized 
tomato  in  thin  shreds.  Arrange  these 
lightly  in  the  mould,  and  pour  over 
some  plain  white  mayonnaise,  with 
half  a gill  of  strong  aspic  to  each  half- 
pint ; finally,  put  a layer  of  aspic  over 
all  and  set  by  to  get  cold.  Turn  out 
on  a dish,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mould  put  first  some  green  mayonnaise 
from  a bag  with  a fancy  pipe,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  lobster  coral;  next 
put  pink  mayonnaise  with  a garnish 
of  sieved  white  of  egg  ; on  the  top  put 
some  white  maj’onnaise,  and  use  coral 
and  chopped  parsley  or  fennel  for 
garnish.  The  mould  should  he  turned 
out  on  a hod  of  green  salad,  ornamented 
with  similar  materials  to  those  used 
next  the  lining  of  the  mould. 

For  a plainer  dish  the  garnish  here 
may  be  omitted. 

Salad  d la  Kustelberg.— For 

this  some  salt  pork  is  wanted ; it  can 
be  in  the  form  of  brawn,  or  may  be 
just  boiled  and  cut  in  strips,  then 
mixed  with  any  cooked  vegetables,  or 
with  raw  salad,  or  the  two  together. 
The  dressing  is  made  as  follows  : — Take 
as  man)’  hard-boiled  eggs  as  are  re- 
quired, and  allow  for  every  one  a 
tablespoonful  of  olive  oil,  tbe  same  of 
claret,  and  half  as  much  light  wine, 
the  juice  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a 
good  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  a tea- 
spoonful of  dry  mustard,  a chopped 
shalot,  and  a bit  of  sharp  apple  the 
size  of  a walnut,  grated.  The  eggs 
and  oil  are  pounded  together  and  the 
rest  of  the  materials  stirred  in  by  de- 
grees. Cost,  variable,  the  proportions 
being  a matter  of  taste. 

Salade  de  Legumes.  — Here 
are  a few  arrangements  of  cooked 
vegetables  as  served  in  France  without 
any  dressing ; the  cruet  being  handed 


with  the  salad.  And  we  may  here  re- 
mark that  in  all  our  recipes  in  which 
this  method  of  serving  is  indicated, 
the  contents  of  the  cruet  must  be  un- 
derstood to  include  a supply  of  pure 
fresh  oil,  good  vinegar,  preferably 
both  plain  and  flavoured,  white  pepper, 
mignonette  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and 
a store  sauce  or  two  ; and  it  is  desirable 
that  cut  lemons  or  lemon  juice  be 
handy,  as  so  many  prefer  that  to 
vinegar. 

No.  1. — Take  some  cooked  carrots 
and  turnips,  with  peas  or  French 
beans,  and  some  boiled  beetroot,  about 
four  or  five  ounces  of  each ; pile  the 
beetroot,  which  may  te  in  squares,  in 
the  middle  of  the  bowl  or  dish ; then 
put  the  turnips  and  carrots,  similarly 
cut,  in  small  heaps  round,  the  peas  or 
beans  dividing  them  ; the  latter  look 
pretty  in  diamond  shapes.  For  the 
mode  of  cooking  these,  see  page  698. 

No.  2. — Place  some  asparagus  heads 
in  the  centre, and  the  stalks  cut  up,  and 
some  carrots  or  beetroot  in  alternate 
heaps  round  them.  This  is  a very  good 
dish.  In  either  of  the  above,  the  centre 
vegetable  may  be  sprinkled  with  fresh 
green  herbs,  one  soi-t,  or  mixed  with 
advantage. 

No.  3. — Put  a pile  of  cooked  celery 
in  the  centre,  and  round  it  very  small 
heaps  of  peas,  and  beetroot.  Or  arti- 
chokes or  turnips  may  be  used  in  the 
middle. 

No.  4. — This  is  an  elegant  salad. 
Let  there  be  a good  supply  of  aspara- 
gus stalks  for  the  middle ; on  the 
mound  so  made,  arrange  the  heads  as 
if  growing;  round  that  put  heaps  of 
carrots,  flageolets,  and  cauliflower 
sprigs  in  the  order  named. 

Mayonnaise  or  remoulade  can  be 
handed  with  these  dishes  if  more  ap- 
proved than  a simple  dressing.  Cost 
of  the  above  varies  with  the  season, 
&c. 

Salad  Mosaic.— This  is  an^easy 
form  of  salmagundi  [see  page  730). 
The  china  dishes  that  are  sold  in  fancy 
shapes  in  sets  are  very  handy  for  it. 
They  are  often  in  sets  of  five,  and 
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f ' supposing  that  number  iti  diamond  or 
1 leaf  or  other  pretty  shape,  proceed  as 
i follows: — Take  the  largest  dish,  we  are 
1 assuming  white  ones,  set  in  it  the  next 
sized  dish  and  fill  the  space  round  it 
( with  a beetroot  salad  ; remove,  and  put 
I in  the  next  sized  dish,  and  fill  round 
with  green  salad,  as  chopped  cucumber 
or  small  cress  and  mustard ; proceed 

I thus  until  full,  the  next  colour  may  he 
yellow,  either  yolks  of  hard  eggs,  or  a 
carrot  salad ; then  put  green  again,  and 
fill  in  with  celery,  or  a little  mayon- 
naise with  some  chopped  whites  of 
eggs. 

Salad  d la  Kicardo.  — Re- 
quired : game,  stock,  wine,  aspic, 

currant  jelly,  tomatoes,  salad,  and 
adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d., 
exclusive  of  game. 

This  is  a very  rich  and  good  salad, 
hut  it  requires  especial  care  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  Take  some  stock  from 
game  hones  and  add  a seasoning  of 
sherry  and  mixed  herbs,  with  some 
mushroom  puree,  and  a dash  of  currant 
jelly,  with  a little  glaze.  The  sauce 
must  be  quite  thick  ; some  “ fumet  of 
game  ” improves  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  good.  To  a gill  of  this,  add  some 
cooked  pounded  grouse  and  pheasant  or 
partridge  to  form  a thick  mince  ; then 
with  it  fill  some  hard-boiled  eggs  from 
which  the  yolks  have  been  taken,  after 
I cutting  them  through  lengthwise, 
j Level  this,  and  cover  with  some  pink 

I aspic  that  is  on  the  point  of  setting. 

In  the  centre  of  the  dish  pile  up  some 
small  pieces  of  game  free  from  bone, 
and  moisten  with  a little  fumet  of 
game  ; then  for  a pile  that  would  fill  a 
quart  measuie  or  thereabouts,  take  a 
gill  of  pure  tomato  pulp  from  cooked 
tomatoes,  and  add  to  it  a tahlespoonful 
each  of  strong  game  stock  and  sherry  ; 
then  stir  in  the  same  measure  of  melted 
currant  jelly  and  lemon  juice  and  pour 
it  over  the  game.  Toss  it  that  each 
part  may  come  in  contact  with  the  sea- 
soning, and  cover  and  set  by  for  an 
hour  or  more.  When  ready  to  serve, 
spread  white  mayonnaise  over  the 
game  and  level  it ; round  the  base 


put  a border  of  watercress  and  lay  the 
eggs  round,  white  and  pink  side  alter- 
nately. Ornament  the  centre  with  fil- 
leted anchovies  and  shredded  gherkin, 
and  put  an  iced  tomato  salad  round 
{see  page  735).  Ornament  this  with 
the  hard  yolks,  cut  through  and  placed 
flat  side  down. 

Salad  d la  B>usse. — There  are 
many  varieties  of  Russian  salads,  and 
for  the  following,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  best,  the  precise  quantities 
of  the  ingredients  are  left  to  taste; 
they  are  to  he  so  arranged  that  no 
special  flavour  predominates.  There- 
fore only  experienced  salad  com- 
pounders should  venture  on  this. 
Take  some  partridge  or  other  game, 
also  fowl  or  young  duck  or  goose, 
salmon  or  other  rich  fish,  all  in  dice ; 
anchovies  in  thin  strips,  asparagus  tips 
or  peas,  or  French  beans  ; the  latter  in 
diamonds,  and  some  beetroot  in  fancy 
shapes ; chopped  shalots  and  capers, 
with  shrimps  or  caviare,  are  wanted; 
olives  are  indispensable.  The  season- 
ing consists  of  oil,  vinegar,  mustard, 
and  ordinary  pepper  and  cayenne. 
French  turnips  and  carrots,  cooked  so 
as  to  preserve  their  colour,  may  he 
added  to  the  above.  The  ingredients 
are  to  be  arranged  before  the  dressing 
goes  over,  and  there  should  be  three 
to  four  times  as  much  oil  as  vinegar ; 
the  latter  is  the  best  French.  Cost, 
variable. 

Salad  d la  Russe,  Moulded. 

— This  is  very  pretty,  and  much 
more  easily  made  than  the  above. 
The  vegetables  are  cooked  carrots  and 
turnips  in  dice,  capers  in  halves, 
minute  sprigs  of  cauliflower,  aspara- 
gus tips,  shredded  olives  or  gherkins, 
green  or  white  haricots,  and  French 
beans  in  diamonds.  Take  a border 
mould,  and  line  it  as  thinly  as  possible 
with  pale  aspic ; put  the  above  mate- 
rials in  layers  so  that  the  colours  con- 
trast well ; it  will  he  noticed  that  there 
are  more  green  vegetables  than  any 
other,  therefore  less  of  each  sort  will 
he  wanted.  Some  sort  of  fish  or 
poultry  or  game  may  be  mixed  in 
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with  advantage;  this  may  form  tlio 
centre  layer ; s;ilmoii  or  lobster,  or 
white  fisli,  with  a few  chopped  shrimps 
or  prawns,  will  answ’cr.  Turnout, and 
fill  the  Centro  of  the  mould  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  materials  used  tor  the 
interior,  first  tossing  them  in  mayon- 
naise until  well  coated.  Garnish  the 
surface  with  some  fancy  shapes  of 
beetroot,  olives,  capers,  chopped  aspic, 
and  some  pieces  of  fish  ; if  those  are 
white,  dot  them  over  with  some 
mayonnaise  coloured  pink  or  green  ; 
if  pink  fish,  use  plain  mayonnaise 
or  pale  aspic  to  decorate  it.  Although 
the  majority  of  these  materials  are 
comparative!}’  inexpensive,  the  dish  is 
very  inviting  both  to  palate  and  eye  if 
they  are  artistically  blended. 

Note. — If  cauliflower  cannot  be  had, 
use  some  tiny  heaps  of  chopped  white 
of  egg,  mixed  with  aspic  when  on  the 
point  of  setting ; and  failing  any  of 
the  green  vegetables,  some  cooked 
artichoke  bottoms,  cut  up  as  preferred, 
will  supply  the  deficiency.  Tinned 
green  peas  also  answer.  The  centre 
should  stand  up  higher  than  the 
border,  from  which  it  should  be 
divided  by  a ring  of  chopped  aspic. 
More  may  be  put  on  the  dish  at  the 
end  and  sides  if  a very  elaborate  salad 
is  desired.  Cost,  variable. 

Salads  for  serving  witli 
Roast  IKEeats.  — The  custom  of 
sending  a salad  to  table  wdth  a joint, 
or  hot  meat  of  any  sort,  is  gaining 
ground  in  this  country,  though  it  is  far 
from  being  as  general  as  it  w’ell  might 
he;  and  we  call  attention  to  it  as  a very 
wholesome  and  economical  custom.  In 
the  case  of  roast  birds,  such  salads  are 
frequently  used  for  garnishing  the 
dish ; with  meats  they  are  often  served 
apart,  and  the  jdainer  they  are  the 
more  suitable ; many  would  prefer  a 
plain  watercress  salad  to  any  other, 
although  the  changes  may  be  rung  on 
all  sorts  of  green  stuff.  And  while  the 
dressing  should  be  nothing  more  than 
a hint  of  pepper  and  salt,  with  a dash 
of  oil  (vinegar  is  optional  and  will 
often  be  voted  undesirable),  there 


should  be  a little  plate  or  dish  of 
fine  herbs,  called  by  the  French  the 
“ fournitiirc.”  One  sort  only  may  be 
used,  or  there  can  be  ;i  mixture  of  tar- 
ragon and  chervil,  with  spring  onions 
ami  mustard  and  cress,  the  latter  cut 
up  extremely  small.  \Vhere  there  are 
a good  number  of  guests,  the  fancy- 
shaped dishes  with  two  or  three  divi- 
sions, answer  admirably  for  these 
salads ; and  if  two  or  three  of  them 
can  be  dotted  about  the  table,  so  much 
the  better.  The  fruit  salads  are  gener- 
ally welcome  with  a roast.  (See  ■ 
I.NDEX.) 

Salads  Mayonnaise.— In  some 
of  our  recipes  for  cold  entrees  and  other 
dishes,  a salad  mayonnaise  is  referred 
to.  This  simply  means  a salad  of 
lettuce  or  other  raw  materials,  or  one 
of  cooked  vegetables,  either  one  kind 
or  a mixture,  served  in  a mayonnaise, 
the  whole  being  mixed  up  so  that  a 
stiff  mass  is  formed  that  can  be  put  in 
the  centre  of  a border  of  jelly,  &c. 
When  an  ieed  salad  mayonnaise  is 
required,  the  dish  is  to  be  set  in  an  ice 
cave  for  a time.  In  some  instances 
the  salad  may  with  advantage  be ' 
formed  in  a pile,  and  the  mayonnaise 
spread  over,  then  garnished,  as  de- 
scribed in  one  of  our  recipes  for  lobster 
salad  mayonnaise,  page  719.  But 
generally  the  mixed  foi’m  will  be  found 
more  useful.  All  vegetables  for  these 
must  be  most  thoroughly  drained  after 
cooking,  that  the  mayonnaise  may  not 
he  rendered  water}’,  and  the  shapes 
may  be  as  varied  as  possible.  When 
served  as  a separate  dish  (though  they 
are  quite  as  often  served  as  adjuncts  to 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  &c.)  a garnish  round 
the  edge  is  desirable ; plain  green 
salad  is  often  preferred  to  anything 
else,  but  aspie  jelly  is  sometimes  used. 

Salmagundi.— A salmagundi  is  ; 
a sort  of  mosaic  made  with  pickled  I 
herring,  cold  dressed  chicken,  salt 
beef,  radishes,  endive,  olives,  &c.,  all  ■, 
arranged  with  regard  to  contrast  in 
colour  as  well  as  flavour,  and  served  ' 
with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt.  ( 
The  following  is  a good  recipo  for  a | 
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salmagundi  i^Take  a large  round  dish, 
place  in  the  centre  a hunch  of  fresh 
endive,  and  lay  round  it  strips  of 
herring  or  anchovy,  interspersed  with 
neat  slices  from  the  breast  of  a chicken. 
Put  round  these  a hand  of  hard-boiled 
yolks  of  egg  chopped  small,  then  one 
of  green  salad,  then  slices  of  red  beef 
or  tongue,  then  the  white  of  the  egg, 
and  lastly  a garland  of  sprigs  of  water- 
cress. Insert  trimmed  olives,  green 
capers,  radishes,  &c.,  wherever  they 
wiU  he  most  effective.  {See  Salad 
Mosaic.) 

Salmon  Salad.— Required  : sal- 
mon, salad,  seasoning,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  on  an  average. 

For  one  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest 
sorts,  take  a tin  of  salmon  and  drain  it 
from  the  liquor ; add  a seasoning  of 
black  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  or  shrimp  essence,  a 
little  salt,  and  if  the  flavour  is  liked  a 
morsel  of  finely -chopped  onion.  Season 
with  lemon  juice  and  vinegar,  mixed ; 
the  latter  may  he  plain  or  from  any 
clear  pickles.  Put  the  fish  in  flakes 
in  alternate  layers  with  a plainly 
dressed  salad  of  cress  or  lettuce.  Place 
a few  hits  of  fish  on  the  top  layer, 
which  should  he  green,  and,  if  shrimps 
are  plentiful,  add  a few,  as  they  im- 
prove the  appearance  considerably. 

Ordinary  boiled  fish,  or  a piece  that 
has  been  cooked  in  any  piquant  way, 
may  be  served  thus ; or  for  a better 
salad  use  some  cucumber  with  the  other 
green  meat,  and  garnish  with  beet- 
root. 

Tomatoes  are  also  a first-rate  addi- 
tion to  a salmon  salad.  They  can  be 
cut  in  dice  and  added  to  the  cress,  &c., 
or  ma}'  he  used  for  garnishing.  To 
increase  the  piquancy,  and  probably 
the  wholesomeness  of  these  dishes,  a 
small  quantity  of  pickled  capers  or 
nasturtiums  or  gherkins  is  recom- 
mended. 

Note. — See  also  the  Plain  Salad 
Dkessings  on  page  701. 

Salmon  Salad,  Superior.— 

Required : half  a pound  or  so  of  sal- 
mon, lettpce,  cucumber,  salad  dressing. 


garnish,  and  other  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  dressing  and 
garnish,  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Take  some  nicely-boiled  salmon  and 
flake  it ; arrange  some  dressed  lettuce 
and  cucumber  at  the  bottom  of  tha 
bowl,  or  a deep  dish,  and  after  season- 
ing them  add  the  fish,  either- in  a pile 
in  the  centre,  with  the  green  as  a bor- 
der, or  aU  over  the  top ; then  coat  it 
with  mayonnaise,  or  any  of  the  rich 
salad  dressings  given  in  this  chapter. 
Many  kinds  of  garnish  are  suitable — 
the  best  are  lobster  coral,  or  prawns, 
or  shrimps;  filleted  and  shredded 
anchovies ; capers,  chopped  tarragon', 
or  some  like  parsley ; sliced  pickled 
gherkins  ; and,  for  the  very  best  salads, 
stoned  olives,  and  beetroot  in  fancy 
shapes  or  shreds.  All  these  ingredients 
are  not  required  for  one  dish,  but  are 
only  suggestive,  and  care  should  he 
taken  to  arrange  them  with  due  regard 
to  colour,  and  to  study  the  tastes  of 
those  who  are  to  partake  of  the  dish. 
Smoked  salmon  is  considered  to  make 
one  of  the  best  of  all  fish  salads,  but 
some  prefer  a small  proportion  only  of 
the  smoked  fish  with  the  plain  kind. 
The  mixture  also  lessens  the  exjiense 
very  considerabl3L 

(See  also  Sai.mon  Mayonnaise,  and 
Salmon  in  Jelly,  under  Fish.) 

Salmon  Salad  Mayonnaise. 

—Required  : salmon,  lettuces,  mayon- 
naise, seasoning,  garnish,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.,  for  a dish 
from  a pound  of  fish,  on  an  average. 

After  boiling  the  fish  let  it  get  quite 
cold,  then  flake  it  into  neat  and  uni- 
form pieces  ; season  these  singly  with 
a mixture  of  French  vinegar,  oil, 
pepper  and  salt ; then  make  a pile  by 
putting  the  salmon  in  a howl  or  dish, 
alternately  with  some  nicelj’^  prepared 
lettuces ; they  can  he  broken,  or  coarsely 
or  finely  shredded,  as  preferred.  Over 
every  laj^et  some  mayonnaise  sauce 
is  to  be  spread ; then  when  all  the 
materials  are  used  the  top,  which 
should  he  a good  layer  of  sauce,  can  be 
ornamented  as  directed  for  Salmon 
Mayonnaise  in  the  chapter  on  Fisib 
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The  garnish  will,  however,  depend  upon 
circumstances.  {See  Lobster  Sai.ads.) 
There  should  be  a good  proportion  of 
salmon  to  lettuce  in  this  dish ; two 
pounds  of  fish  will  make  a large  one, 
and  a pound  of  fish  with  a couple  or 
three  French  lettuces  makes  a fair- 
sized salad.  The  colder  this  is  served 
the  nicer  it  is ; both  the  sauce  and 
fish  are  improved  by  setting  on  ice  a 
short  time  before  the  ingredients  are 
amalgamateil. 

Sardine  Salad. — Required : sar- 
dines, white  fi.sh,  seasoning,  lettuce, 
See.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Put  in  a basin  the  yolks  of  three 
hard-boiled  eggs,  add  three  boneless 
sardines,  and  pound  together  with  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  the  same 
of  French  vinegar,  a little  nutmeg  and 
white  pepper,  and  a dust  of  coralline 
pepper.  Put  about  half  a pound  of 
any  cooked  white  fish  at  the  bottom  of 
the  salad  bowl ; it  should  be  flaked, 
and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a little  oil  and  vinegar.  Over  the  fish 
put  four  sardines  in  halves,  then  a 
sprinkling  of  chopped  pickled  gherkins 
or  capers,  then  the  dressing ; coat  the 
latter  with  another  egg  yolk,  sieved, 
put  a ring  of  cut-up  lettuce  round  the 
edge,  season  it  like  the  fish,  then  put  a 
few  dice-shaped  bits  of  lemon  on  the 
lettuce,  and  serve. 

Sardine  Salad  R^moulade. 

— Required:  two  small  French  lettuces, 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  a handful  of 
watercress  and  endive,  a small  cucum- 
ber, half-a-dozen  boneless  sardines, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  sardine  paste  ; 
dressing  as  below.  Cost,  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 

Shred  the  lettuce  and  endive,  and 
dress  them  with  a little  oil  and  vinegar, 
a dust  of  mignonette  pepper,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Slice  the  cucumber,  and 
add  half  to  the  above,  then  toss  them 
together  and  put  in  a deep  dish.  Put 
the  sardine  paste  in  a basin  and  blend 
this  with  a gill  or  so  of  Remoulade 
No;  1.  Add  a few  chopped  capers  and 
pour  over  the  ingredients  in  a bowl. 
Take  two  forks  and  toss  again.  Put 
• the  rest  of  the  cucumber  in  a ring 


round  the  base,  and  the  sliced  eggs  next. 

The  sardines  are  to  go  on  the  top ; 
they  should  be  cut  in  strips  and  placed 
transverselJ^  The  cress  may  either  be 
mixed  in  the  foundation  or  put  about 
the  dish  to  garnish ; it  looks  nice  out- 
side the  cucumber  with  a slice  of  egg 
here  and  there.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  methods  of  arrangement,  and 
the  compound  will  be  found  a very 
agreeable  one. 

Note. — The  sardines  preserved  in 
tomato  sauce  can  also  be  used  in 
salads. 

Sausage  Salad.  — Almost  any 
sort  of  comvcd  sausages  can  be  used  in 
salads.  Smoked  ones,  such  as  Frank- 
fort, are  very  good.  Fish  sausages 
are  also  tasty.  They  are  generally 
sliced,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the 
salad,  but  they  can  be  cut  up  and 
incorporated  just  as  cold  meat  is.  The 
German  sausage  that  is  sold  at  about 
eightpence  per  pound  is  good  for  the 
purpose ; it  gives  piquancy  to  a salad 
made  from  cold  vegetables.  The  dress- 
ing should  contain  a little  mustard. 

Savoury  Potato  Salad.— Re- 
quired : jiotatoes,  seasoning,  onion, 

radishes,  cress,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost, 
about  fid.  to  7d. 

This  is  recommended  to  those  whose 
experience  of  vegetable  salads  may 
have  evoked  the  term  “ insipid.”  Boil  I 
some  young  potatoes — kidney  are  best  1 
— and  cut  them  in  dice ; put  them  in  j 
a salad  bowl  that  has  been  rubbed  with  i 
garlic,  with  a sprinkling  of  grated  I 
radishes  between  the  layers,  also  a 
little  chopped  onion,  and  a dash  of 
mustard  and  cress.  When  the  mate- 
rials are  used  up,  supposing  a pound 
of  potatoes,  take  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  the  same  of  pickled  | 
gherkin,  in  .shreds,  and  mix  them  in ; j 
then  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  as  much  oil  as  will  moisten,  and 
enough  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to  give 
piquancy ; toss  well  but  lightly  (the  i 
potatoes  are  messy-looking  if  broken),  ' 
and  serve. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  excellent 
salad  at  a nominal  cost.  Prepare  the  j 
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potatoes  as  above,  and  dress  with  oil 
I and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovies.  To 
1 a pound  of  potatoes,  add  a toaspoonful 
1 each  of  chopped  spring  onions  and 
thinly-sliced  radishes,  and  a couple 
of  tahlespoonfuls  of  any  cooked  fish 
I of  a piquant  sort ; or  plain  white  fish, 
if  cooked  in  a little  vinegar,  or  with 
some  sharp  sauce  will  answer  very 
well.  Pickled  mackerel  is  very  good 
so  used,  so  is  pickled  salmon,  and  half 
the  quantity  may  he  made  to  do  and 
will  flavour  the  dish.  If  left  to  stand 
for  a short  time  before  serving,  cover 
I the  dish. 

Note. — Use  either  of  the  dressings 
on  page  701  for  variety. 

' Smoked  Salmon  Salad.  — 

I Smoked  salmon  is  so  delicious  in  itself 
that  it  needs  hut  little  to  convert  it 
I into  a most  enjoyable  salad.  It  may 
i ' he  sliced  thinly,  and  mixed  in  a salad 
mayonnaise ; or  placed  round  the  base 
of  a mound  of  plainly-dressed  green 
salad  of  any  sort ; cucumber  or  cress 
I will  he  found  as  good  as  any.  As  a 
garnish  for  w'hite-fish  salads,  smoked 
salmon  is  excellent,  and  may  he  used 
in  any  of  the  recipes  in  which  “ lax  ” 

' is  mentioned.  Salads  in  little  cases, 

I served  one  to  each  person,  may  he 
made  by  putting  alternate  layers  of 

I I the  sliced  salmon  and  any  green  salad, 
with  a little  mayonnaise  on  the  top ; 

I this  should  be  sprinkled  over  with  a 
I little  more  salmon  chopped  up ; or 
r I with  capers  or  small  cress,  or  shredded 
1 gherkins.  These  are  improved  by 
i icing.  {See  Iced  Salads.)  Cost,  un- 
certain ; alw^ays  an  expensive  dish. 

I Sole  and  Lax  Salad  in  a 

IJorder.--E.equired ; aspic  jelly,  sole, 
lax,  parsley,  a fish  mixture  as  below, 

I sauce,  garnish,  &c.,  as  under.  .Cost, 
varies  with  the  cost  of  sole  and  the 
garnish. 

Take  a mould  as  shown,  or  one  as 
much  like  it  as  possible ; line  it  with 
> pale  aspic ; then  take  some  fijlets  of 
sole  that  have  been  cooked  and  pressed ; 
I any  method  of  cooking  may  be  adopted 
th^t  tUe  flsji  j^,  jeept  'white,  bqt 


steaming  in  a little  lemon  j nice  between 
two  plates  over  boiling  water  may 
be  especially  recommended.  Cut  the 
fillets  in  pieces  that  will  just  fit  the 
projections  of  the  mould,  and  press 
them  in  firmly,  setting  them  in  their 
places  with  a little  more  aspic.  Be- 
fore putting  them  in  they  should  be 
sprinkled,  half  'with  lax,  and  half 
'with  chopped  parsley,  then  arranged 
alternately.  The  mould  is  then  to  be 
filled  up  with  a ragout  made  as  below. 


Fig.  117.— Sunk  Top  Fluted  Border  Mould. 

Take  the  trimmings  of  the  fish,  and  a 
little  lax,  a cooked  mushroom  or  two, 
chopped,  a shredded  gherkin  or  a few 
capers,  a spoonful  or  two  of  good 
sauce,  such  as  bechamel,  and  enough 
aspic  jelly  to  set  it.  The  mixture 
should  be  stirred  on  ice  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  and  only  as  little  aspic  as 
will  suffice  is  to  be  put  in.  The  pre- 
cise quantities  of  thevarious  ingredients 
are  a matter  of  taste ; the  result  should 
be,  after  seasoning,  a pleasantly-fla- 
voured preparation,  without  any  single 
ingredient  predominating.  The  mould 
should  be  set  on  ice  and  turned  out 
when  firm.  The  sunk  top  may  be 
filled  in  with  chopped  aspic,  and,  if 
liked,  some  salmon  quenelles  on  the 
top ; or  the  latter  only  can  be  put  on  a 
row'  of  green  salad;  or  some  coloured 
ma}'onnaise  can  be  put  in  from  a bag 
and  pipe.  The  centre  hollow  is  to  be 
filled  with  a green  salad  (peas  with 
mayonnaise  will  be  found  as  good  as 
any),  or  a mixture  of  lettuce  and  cress 
with  mayonnaise  is  suitable.  If  there 
is  a sufficient  quantity  of  lax  at  hand, 
a few  pieces  should  be  put  about  the 
salad. 

Spanish  Onion  Salad.— Onions 
that  have  been  baked  w'ill  make  a 
nicer  sala4  tbiw  boiled  ones,  but  either 
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may  be  used.  When  cold,  divide  them, 
simply  pullin"  them  apart  in  their 
natural  divisions ; then  season  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper ; or 
use  any  dressing  preferred.  Some 
herbal  vinegar  improves  the  salad. 
This  is  a jdain  and  cheap  salad,  but 
a very  tasty  one.  Cost,  about  5d.,  for 
a di.-ih  of  a pound. 

Another  u'atj. — Cook  tho  onions  as 
preferred  ; divide  and  cut  into  strips ; 
add  about  their  measure  of  tomatoes, 
similarly  cut,  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  finely-chopped  parsley ; season  as 
above,  or  servo  a mild  remoulade 
dressing  (page  702)  with  it. 

Spring  Salad.  — One  of  the 

simplest,  anil,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
liked,  is  composed  of  cre.ss  and  lettuce, 
with  radishes  and  spring  onions;  the 
latter  are  generally  whole,  but  they 
can  be  cut  up,  and  the  dish  arranged 
according  to  taste.  This  salad  is  often 
seasoned  upon  the  plate,  but  it  may 
be  dressed  like  lettuce  and  watercress. 
The  lettuce  should  be  broken  up  with 
the  fingers  ; the  sprigs  of  cress,  with 
mustard,  if  liked,  being  mixed  amongst 
it ; the  radishes  and  onions  are  then  to 
be  sliced  thinly,  and  the  whole  lightly 
tossed  with  the  oil,  &c.  Tarragon, 
chervil,  and  other  small  salad  herbs 
can  be  put  in,  or  either  of  the  ordinary 
flavoured  vinegars  used  in  the  dressing; 
tarragon,  cucumber,  herbal,  and  others, 
are  suitable.  Either  of  the  salad  dress- 
ings on  page  701  may  go  to  table  with 
an  undressed  salad  of  this  sort.  Beet- 
root, in  thin  shreds,  may  be  mixed  in 
it ; hard  eggs  are  also  used  in  slices  or 
dice  as  a wreath  round  the  salad. 

Stuffed  Onion  Salad. — Take 
some  cooked  onions,  and  let  them  be 
as  even  in  size  as  possible  ; for  medium 
ones,  allow  half  a hard-boiled  egg  for 
each.  Cut  the  eggs  up  in  dice,  and 
moisten  them  with  any  thick  salad 
dressing,  so  that  it  is  piquant.  Take 
the  centres  from  the  onions,  and  fill  up 
with  the  eggs ; place  each  onion  on  a 
round  slice  of  beetroot,  and  pour  a 
little  more  of  the  dressing  over ; then 
put  a little  pile  of  chopped  beetroot  or 


cucumber  on  the  top  of  each.  Arrange 
them  round  a dish,  and  fill  up  with  a 
green  salad,  or  a mixed  one,  the  onion 
cores  being  used  up  in  it.  This  may 
be  plainly  dressed,  or  mixed  with  the 
same  compound  used  for  the  onions ; 
or  a dressing  may  be  handed  with  it. 
Hero  is  another  tasty  way  of  serving. 
Take  some  cheese ; cut  it  up  if  moist, 
or  grate  it  if  dry  ; use  it  for  the  interior 
of  the  onions  instead  of  the  eggs  ; any 
dressing  may  be  employed  to  moisten 
it,  but  one  containing  cream  is  to  be 
recommended.  Plainly-dressed  water- 
cress, with  morsels  of  celery  stuck  in 
amongst  it,  goes  well  with  this. 

Succotash  Salad.— One  of  the 

best  ways  of  using  succotash  {see  page 
6 .56)  as  a salad  is  to  mix  a tin  of 
it,  after  dniining,  with  some  vegetables, 
such  as  onions,  beetroot,  and  celery ; 
let  them  all  be  cooked  ; the  proportions 
are  a matter  of  taste.  A remoulade 
dressing  can  be  used,  or  one  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  well  flavoured  with  herbs,  and 
rather  more  than  the  usual  allowance 
of  pepper.  Succotash  is  sometimes 
served  alone,  with  some  raw,  green 
salad  as  a garnish  ; but  to  most  people 
we  think  it  will  be  better  liked  as 
above  described.  A squeeze  of  lemon 
j nice  over  it,  before  the  dressing,  is  an 
improvement.  Thyme  is  a herb  that 
goes  well  with  it ; to  a pint  tin,  a 
toaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and 
a fourth  as  much  th}’memay  bo  added; 
this  seasoning  is  very  nice  to  a mixture 
of  potatoes  and  succotash,  with  a small 
proportion  of  onions  and  beetroot. 
Cost,  from  Is.  Cd.  upwards,  on  an 
average. 

Swedish  Salad.— Take  a pickled 
helving,  remove  the  skin  and  bones, 
cut  the  flesh  into  dice,  and  mix  with 
it  its  bulk  in  cold-dressed  beef,  boiled 
potatoes,  and  sour  juicy  apples,  all  cut 
up  small.  Add  four  anchovies,  pre- 
viously soaked  in  milk  or  water  for 
a short  time,  freed  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  torn  into  flakes,  a table- 
spoonful of  well  - drained  capers,  a 
tablespoonful  of  pickled  gherkins 
chopped  small,  a tablespoonful  of 
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chopped  tarragon  leaves,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  chopped  chervil,  and 
twenty  stoned  olives.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients lightly,  add  some  salad 
! dressing  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  season  the  preparation  rather 
j highly.  If  liked,  the  anchovies  may 
be  omitted,  and  a dozen  or  more  of 
freshly  - opened  oysters  may  he  laid 
upon  the  mixture. 

Tomato  Mayonnaise.  — This 
, is  verj'  useful  for  salads  either  in  place 
I j of  ordinary  mayonnaise,  or  for  garnish- 
ing it,  just  according  to  the  kind  of 
. salad  under  treatment.  To  make  it, 
take  half  a pint  of  thick  white  mayon- 
1 naise,  and  add  a teaspoonful  or  more 
of  tomato  vinegar ; this  gives  both 
flavour  and  colour  ; add  a tablespoon- 
ful of  pure  tomato  pulp,  and  a few 
drops  of  colouring  to  bring  it  to  the 
shade  of  a ripe  tomato.  If  for  mask- 
ing, or  to  be  used  for  the  garnishing  of 
a salad  already  masked,  this  is  com- 
plete ; but  if  for  a dressing  only,  it  can 
be  made  a trifle  thinner,  about  the 
consistence  of  good  cream,  then  it  be- 
comes Tomato  Mayonnaise  Sauce.  To 
thin  it,  a little  more  of  the  same  vine- 
gar may  be  used,  or  plain  or  flavoured 
vinegar  of  any  kind;  or  if  acid  enough, 
some  cream  can  be  stirred  in.  Many 
variations  of  this  are  exceedingly 
pleasant  with  an  endless  number 
of  salads. 

Tomato  Salad.  — The  ways  of 
making  tomato  salad  are  many,  and 

!most  of  them  are  good.  For  the 
simplest,  take  some  lipe  red  tomatoes  ; 
do  not  attempt  a salad  with  the  half- 
ripe,  pinkish-white  foreign  ones,  or  it 
will  be  a failure.  Then  slice  or  quar- 
li  ter  them  ; the  removal  of  the  pips  is  a 

r matter  of  taste,  the  same  may  be  said 
'I  of  the  cores,  though  they  are  often 
j|  taken  out,  but  the  less  the  fruit  is  cut 
I the  better  is  the  j uice  retained.  They 
want  hut  scant  dressing  ; a little  oil  is 
'j  to  be  sprinkled  about  them,  and  then 
li  the  vinegar ; some  like  equal  parts,  but 
two  or  three  times  as  much  oil  as  vine- 
' gar  is  often  used  ; a few  drops  of  onion 
! or  tar-ragon  vinegar  can  be  added  , then 


finish  ofi  with  salt  and  mignonette 
pepper.  A pinch  of  white  sugar  is, 
we  think,  an  improvement  {see  remarks 
on  page  704).  Cost,  about  Is.  for  a 
dish  of  a pound. 

Another  way. — Add  some  chopped 
chives  or  spring  onions,  or  a morsel  of 
mustard  and  cress  ; a grated  radish  or 
two  may  also  he  put  in.  Some  chopped 
celery  gives  a pleasant  crispness  that 
is  appreciated  by  many.  Celery,  or 
Spanish  onions,  cooked,  are  mixed  with 
tomatoes,  and  form  a very  wholesome 
salad.  Whichever  is  used  should  he 
kept  as  nice  a colour  as  possible. 

Another  way. — Dress  some  tomatoes 
in  either  of  the  ways  given  above,  and 
prepare  a plain  potato  salad  (page  724) ; 
put  the  potatoes  in  the  middle  of 
the  dish,  and  the  tomatoes  round,  or 
place  them  in  alternate  rings.  This  is 
wholesome  and  cheap. 

Tomato  Salad,  B>ich.  — The 

fruit  is  to  be  cut  up  in  sections,  or 
dice,  or  slices ; the  core  removed,  and 
a good  dressing  used ; mayonnaise  or 
either  of  the  dressings  containing 
cream.  Chopped  tarragon  should  he 
added.  This  can  be  put  round  a let- 
tuce heart,  or  the  best  part  of  a head  of 
endive,  or  a mound  of  cress  will  serve ; 
any  of  the  garnishes  used  for  mixed 
salads  mayonnaise  can  he  employed  for 
elaborate  dishes.  A reference  to  the 
cold  dishes  of  tomato  under  Dressed 
Vegetables  will  suggest  other  modes 
of  serving  and  ornamentation.  Ej>’ 
mixing  in  small  pieces  of  game  or 
poultry,  and  serving  the  salad  in  paper 
or  china  cases,  very  dainty  dishes  may 
be  made  at  no  great  cost.  Tomato 
salad  is  very  good  iced,  and  should  be 
so  prepared  for  serving  with  Salad  a 
LA  ilicARDO.  {See  page  729.) 

Note. — Never  cut  up  the  tomatoes 
until  wanted,  or  the  juice  runs  out, 
leaving  only  the  framework,  and  the 
dish  becomes  messy-looking,  and  suf- 
fers in  flavour.  Over-ripe  tomatoes 
are  almost  as  bad  as  unripe  ones  for 
salad-making. 

Tongue  and  Ham  Salad.— 

The  fii’st  of  these  modes  is  intended 
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for  the  utilisation  of  fragments.  Sup- 
posing a few  ounces  of  the  two  meats 
combined ; make  a mince,  and  blend 
with  a lettuce  or  other  green  saLad,  re- 
serving a strip  or  two  of  the  meat,  if 
possible,  for  garnish.  Let  the  dressiiig 
be  of  a sharp  sort,  say  Kemoul.vdes, 
then  pile  all  up,  and  lay  the  slices 
round  with  some  pickled  gherkins  or 
cucumber,  or  sliced  eggs  in  between. 
Cost,  about  9d.  to  Is. 

Anothtr  uay. — If  the  remains  of  a 
piece  of  ham  are  at  hand,  a small 
tongue  or  two  can  bo  boiled;  lambs’  or 
sheep’s  or  calves’  are  all  nice;  then  cut 
the  tongue  in  slices,  and  place  it  to- 
gether in  its  original  shape ; let  this 
form  the  centre  ; coat  with  aspic,  and 
sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley,  or  anj’- 
thing  green,  as  ctipers,  &c. ; mix  the 
cut-up  ham  with  some  lettuce  and  cress 
salad,  and  use  a cream  or  any  other 
dressing  preferred  ; put  this  round  the 
tongue,  and  garnish  with  radishes  or 
eggs,  and,  if  liked,  with  aspic.  A very 
tasty  and  inexpensive  dish  can  be  had 
by  the  judicious  blending  of  these 
materials. 

Another  way. — Pour  a thick  dressing 
over  the  tongue  instead  of  the  aspic, 
and  garnish  with  a plainly-dressed 
sitlad,  with  here  and  there  a dot  of 
bright  colour  as  garnish. 

Trout  Salad.  — Fried  trout  are 
generally  used  for  this.  They  should 
be  left  on  blotting-paper  until  cold ; 
better  still  put  them  between  two 
sheets  of  it.  They  may  be  divided  as 
desii-ed  for  a large  dish,  but  they  are 
sometimes  served  whole  in  the  centre, 
with  a thick  salad  dressing  such  as 
remoulade  poured  over,  and  lettuce 
hearts  put  round ; these  are  sprinkled 
with  cress,  chervil,  or  other  small  salad 
herbs,  or  chives  are  cut  up  and  put 
about  the  dish.  Large  lettuces  are 
quartered,  and  may  be  mixed  with 
hard  eggs  and  filleted  anchovies.  A 
very  simple  dressing  is  liked  by  some; 
the  contents  of  the  cruet  supplying  all 
that  is  necessary.  Cost,  variable. 

Tunny  Fish  Salad.— (5ee  page 
J97.)  Put  any  plainly-dressed  green 


salad  on  a dish — cucumber  is  excel- 
lent ; then  arrange  the  sliced  fi.sh 
about  it,  or  dress  the  two  together, 
and  pile  in  alternate  layers.  The  finest 
oil  should  be  used  for  the  fish,  together 
with  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  or  French 
vinegar;  common  vinegar  will  spoil  it. 
A salad  with  a rich  dressing  is  some- 
times served  with  tunny  fi.sh  ; but  it  is 
so  rich  that  a plain  salad  is  more  gener- 
ally agreeable ; in  some  cases  a dish  of 
lettuce  or  cross  is  served,  minus  dress- 
ing, the  fish  only  being  treated  as  above 
described. 

Turbot  Salad. — {See  the  recipe 
for  TniinoT  in  Mayonnaise,  page 
201.)  For  a good  salad  prepare  the 
fish  by  filleting,  and  cooking  in  any  of 
the  ways  given  for  Sole  ; and  if  liked, 
stamp  out  pieces  with  a round  or  an 
oval  cutter,  then  garnish  them  with 
mayonnaise,  and  any  adjuncts  referred 
to  in  the  above  recipe.  They  can  then  be 
placed  round  a bed  of  salad  ; or  may  be 
put  into  a border  of  aspic  as  directed 
for  Sole  and  Lax  Salad.  A ve?y 
good  salad  is  made  from  cooked  turbot, 
flaked,  and  mixed  with  mayonnaise  or 
remoulade,  or  any  nice  thick  salad 
dressing,  then  piling  it  in  the  centre  of 
a salad. 

Veal  Salad. — The  salad  may  be 
plain  or  rich,  but  in  either  case  it  is  a 
good  jilan  to  moisten  the  meat  with  a 
little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  and  leave 
it  for  awhile,  before  preparing  the 
salad,  especially  if  the  meat  has  been 
boiled  ; but  braised  veal  makes  the 
best  of  all  salads ; next  to  it  comes 
roast  meat,  preferably  stuffed.  For 
an  inexpensive  dish,  take  half  a pound 
or  rather  more  of  meat,  in  even  slices, 
and  free  it  from  gristle,  then  cut  it  in 
dice,  and  mix  it  with  any  nice  green 
salad  that  may  be  in  season,  a few 
chopped  capers  being  stirred  in ; toss 
lightly,  and  dress  with  any  nice  thick 
dressing ; a remoulade  is  very  good. 
Put  in  a pile,  and  garnish  with  slices 
of  lemon,  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.,  on  an  average. 

Veal  Salad,  Superior.— Take 
a pound  or  nearly  of  meat  for  a good 
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sized  dish,  and  cut  it  in  dice  oi’  strips 
as  liked.  After  the  treatment  above 
recommended,  mix  the  meat  with 
either  of  the  good  cream  dressings  on 
page  7 03,  or  with  mayonnaise  ; then 
pile  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
put  round  it  a plainly-dressed  green 
salad,  or  a mixed  one.  Use  eggs  and 
lemon,  with  a few  blocks  of  beetroot 
and  aspic  jelly  for  garnish  ; or  the 
latter  can  be  dispensed  with.  Or  a 
mayonnaise  of  cooked  vegetables  and 
the  meat  may  be  amalgamated,  if  pre- 
ferred. Little  forcemeat  balls  with  the 
other  ingredients  named,  and  miniature 
veal  sausages,  are  suitable  forms  of 
garnish  for  this  salad.  Either  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with  if  the  meat 
has  been  stuffed.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
arrangement. 

Vinaigrette  of  Cold  Meat.— 

This  is  a kind  of  salad  that  is  often 
made  from  cold  boiled  beef,  and  it  is 
A ery  good  eating ; any  of  the  spiced  or 
smoked  meats  may  also  he  mixed  in  the 
salad.  Take  a pound  or  so  of  meat,  and 
slice  it  neatly  and  thinly  ; put  it  on  a 
dish  with  cold  potatoes  in  slices,  eggs 
treated  similarly,  beetroot,  and  cucum- 
ber, also  minced  onions  or  shalots.  For 
a more  economical  dish,  make  a bed  of 
cold  beans,  haricot  or  broad  ; the  latter 
must  be  young  to  be  worth  eating. 
Arrange  the  materials  nicely  and  send 
to  table  with  the  sauce  in  a boat  {see 
page  115).  Or  the  dish  can  be  served 
with  no  other  accompaniment  than  the 
contents  of  the  cruet.  The  latter  is 
common  in  France,  but  there  is  in  ad- 
dition a little  plate,  or  more  than  one, 
of  herbs,  such  as  tarragon,  &c.,  then 
each  seasons  the  vinaigrette  to  suit  his 
palate.  Fish  may  be  similarly  served. 
Cost,  variable. 

Watercress  Salad.— There  are 
those  who  hold  that  watercress  when 
dished  alone  wants  no  dressing,  and 
should  be  served  with  no  other  adjunct 
than  salt.  But  for  others,  a little 
chopped  chive  or  shalot  is  appre- 
ciated. Chervil  and  tarragon  can  also 


he  added,  and  a very  good  salad  is  to  be 
had  by  substituting  flavoured  vinegar 
for  plain ; tarragon  is  as  good  as  any. 
In  many  recipes  watercress  salad 
as  garnish  is  referred  to,  and  it  should 
be  prepared  by  , just  sprinkling  the 
cress  with  oil  first,  then  with  French 
vinegar,  and  a small  quantity  of 
mignonette  pepper  and  salt ; the  oil 
used  is  so  little  as  only  to  brighten 
up  the  leaves ; there  must  he  none  to 
run  off. 

For  a nice-looking  dish  to  serve  with 
cold  meats,  pile  up  some  watercress, 
and  put  round  the  base  some  celer}'  in 
strips,  with  a dash  of  grated  horse- 
radish if  the  meat  be  beef ; omit  this  if 
for  mutton,  and  use  a little  mint  sauce 
for  dressing  the  cress. 

Watercress  and  Cucumber 
Salad.  — Simply  prepare  the  two 
materials  as  directed  under  the  sepa- 
rate recipes,  and  put  the  cress  lightly 
in  the  middle  of  the  dish  ; the  cucum- 
ber should  be  cut  in  thin  slices  with 
a cutter,  and  put  in  a wreath  round  it, 
then  sprinkled  with  some  shreds  of 
tomato  or  beetroot. 

Watercress  and  Fickle 
Salad,  with  Eggs.  — This  is  a 
famous  salad  to  eke  out  a small  supply 
of  meat,  and  is  a very  en j oyable  one. 
Take  some  seasoned  cress,  and  put  in 
a border  round  a dish,  regulating  the 
quantity  by  the  number  of  eaters ; 
then  cut  into  quarters  as  many  hard 
eggs  as  there  are  guests,  and  put 
them  in  the  centre  on  a bed  of  any 
vegetable  salad  that  may  he  convenient 
or  approved ; one  of  potato  is  often 
liked.  The  eggs  should  stand  well 
above  the  cress.  Then  cut  up  some 
pickles,  of  the  sweet  variety,  that  will 
contrast  well  in  colour,  or  use  them 
whole  if  small ; lay  them  outside  the 
border  of  cress,  and  serve.  If  liked, 
the  meat  can  be  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
put  under  the  eggs,  a few  of  the  nicest 
pieces  being  kept  to  garnish  the  cress  ; 
the  dish  then  becomes  a “ salad  of 
cold  meat  with  eggs  and  pickles.” 
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GENERAL  HINTS  ON  PASTRY. 

To  ensure  a batch  of  pastry  turning  out  liglit  and  digestible,  certain 
principles  must  be  borne  in  mind.  These  principles  apply  more  or  less  to 
all  sorts  of  piistry,  botli  plain  and  rich.  Aaid  we  advise  the  novice  to  read 
them  over  before  commencing  operations.  The  first  thing  is  the  choice  of 
good  and  suitable  materials. 

Flour. — Tills  is  of  primary  importance.  It  may  be  a good  household, 

such  as  would  do  for  bread  ; or  a kind  called  “ pastry  tiour,”  sold  by 
most  grocers  and  confectioners;  or  the  finest  Vienna,  or  a mixture  of  the 
latter  with  good  English,  commonly  called  “ Anglo- Austrian.”  Then 

thei'o  are  many  .sorts  of  so-called  “ self-raising”  tiours,  which  are  mixtures 
of  Hour  and  certain  chemicals  that  help  to  make  the  pastry  light ; in  other 
words,  a mixture  of  Hour  and  baking-powder.  In  making  choice  of  these, 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  kind  of  pastry  required.  For  the  plain  sorts, 
the  first-named  Hour,  when  mixed  with  baking-powder,  answers  very 
well;  but  for  good  pastry,  one  of  the  others  should  be  used.  A very 
favourite  blend  with  many  is  composed  of  a fine  Engli.sh,  called  “ biscuit,” 
and  Vienna,  in  equal  parts.  Tlie  terms  “ biscuit  flour  ” and  “ pastry 
flour  ” are  applied  sometimes  to  the  same  article,  which  is  a very  fine, 
w.hite,  and  dry  flour. 

Dryness  is  essential  whatever  the  kind,  and  to  ensure  freedom  from 
lumpiness,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  foreign  substance  that  may  happen  to 
get  into  it,  flour  for  pastry  should  always  be  passed  through  a fine  sieve. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  flour  used  in  a damp  or  lumjjy  condition 
will  result  in  failure.  If,  owing  to  any  accident,  it  has  become  damj),  it 
should  bo  set  in  a warm  place  before  sieving,  but  should  be  left  to  get 
cold  before  the  fat  is  ])ut  in. 

Fat. — Butter,  margarine,  lard,  dripping,  clarified  fat,  and  suet  are  the 
kinds  of  fat  in  common  use ; vegetarians  find  a substitute  for  all  iu 
vegetable  oil  or  fat,  except  those  who  employ  butter.  For  the  very  best 
pastry,  butter,  and  that  of  good  quality,  is  needed.  It  need  not  of  neces- 
sity be  English  fresh,  but  it  must  be  neither  salt  nor  strong.  The 
slightest  suspicion  of  rank  taste  before  baking  is  intensified  when  sub- 
jected to  heat,  and  this  sort  of  fat  will  produce  pastry  as  nauseous  as 
it  is  unwholesome.  Butter  that  is  too  salt  for  the  pirrpose  (and  this  may 
readily  be  determined  if  any  little  globules  of  salt  are  visible  on  the 
surface),  must  always  be  waslied  in  cold  water,  renewed  a few  times,  and 
dried  by  pressing  it  in  a cloth ; the  pressing  is  almost  always  required, 
even  when  fresh  butter  is  used,  to  free  it  from  moisture.  In  hot  weather 
it  is  a good  idan  to  set  it  over  ice  for  a time  to  get  firm ; it  is  no  use  to 
attempt  pastry  with  oily  butter. 
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Margarine  of  the  very  best  kind  answers  excellently  for  short  paste, 
but  does  not  do  well  for  the  flaky  kinds.  It  appears  to  be  denser  than 
ordinary  butter,  and  the  paste  does  not  rise  so  well.  There  are  many 
butters  that  may  be  classed  between  English  fresh  and  margarine,  tliat 
are  very  good  for  rich  pastry. 

Lard  may  be  used  alone  or  with  butter  for  short  or  puff  paste,  but  it 
must  be  pure,  not  a watery  article.  (See  pages  7 and  9.) 

Clarified  fat  and  nice  sweet  dripping  are  very  good  for  plain  family 
dishes ; indeed  for  flaky  pastry  of  a fairly  good  quality,  these  are  always 
to  be  preferred  to  inferior  lard. 

Suet  is  more  adapted  for  use  in  boiled  pastry  of  the  roly-poly,  or  meat 
pudding  type,  but  it  is  used  by  many  for  baked  pastry  when  a substantial 
dish  is  needed.  Those  who  cannot  digest  suet  in  other  forms  are,  how- 
ever, advised  not  to  employ  it  for  baked  dishes.  Among  the  recipes  are 
some  of  the  most  wholesome  varieties  of  suet  pastes ; but  a baked  one, 
however  carefully  made,  will  not  suit  everybody. 

Eggs  are  often  used  in  pastry.  The  yolk  gives  richness  and  shortness, 
and  is  generally  added  to, rich  and  medium  short  pastes  ; but  the  addition 
of  either  the  white  or  yolk  is  not  generally  agreed  to  be  advantageous  so 
far  as  puff  pastes  are  concerned.  While  some  argue  that  the  yolk  is 
essential  to  give  smoothness  and  tenacity,  others  prefer  the  white,  and 
some  use  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  is  a matter  that  can  readily 
be  settled  individually,  but  we  may  say  that  one  of  the  best  workmen  we 
ever  knew,  and  whose  pastry  was  uniformly  good,  always  used  the  yolk 
only,  and  from  experience  we  recommend  it. 

Baking-powder. — This  is  not  necessary  when  plenty  of  fat  is  employed ; 
but  it  is  very  useful  for  giving  lightness  to  a plain  paste.  When  baking- 
powder  is  bought  it  should  be  in  tins  only,  never  in  paper  packets,  which 
are  worthless.  Some  powders  sold  are  of  little  use,  because  enough  of  the 
“rising”  materials  are  not  used  in  proportion,  or  because  the  soda  is 
greatly  in  excess,  that  article  being  much  cheaper  than  the  acids.  Powders 
are  sold  under  various  names,  but  vary  little  in  composition.  So-called 
egg-powder  has  nothing  in  common  with  eggs  except  the  colour,  and  when 
it  is  desired  to  give  a rich  appearance  to  cakes  at  small  cost,  sufficient 
Lirmeric  can  be  added  to  give  the  baking-powder  a rich  yellow  tint.  In 
using  baking-powder,  it  should  be  sifted  with  the  flour.  In  this  way 
freedom  from  lumps  is  ensured.  All  articles  for  which  baking-powder  is 
Used  should  be  put  into  the  oven  without  delay.  The  moment  moisture  is 
added  the  effervescence  begins,  and  should  this  cease  before  the  article  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  powder  might  as  well  have  been  left 
out.  When  anything  raised  by  means  of  powder  leaves  a strong  taste 
in  the  mouth,  and  the  articles  are  strong  in  smell  and  streaky-looking,  the 
chances  are  that  there  is  an  excess  of  soda  in  the  powder.  If  a sour  taste 
follows  the  consumption,  and  the  tongue  is  dry,  alum  is  probably  an 
ingredient,  and  the  powder  should  be  condemned.  Carbonate  of  ammonia, 
in  small  quantity,  blended  with  other  materials  as  we  haAm  giv'en  it,  assists 
rising  veVy  greatly,  but  used  in  excess  to  puff  up  cakes,  &c.,  it  smells  and 
tastes  A'ery  unpleasantly,  and  dryness  quickly  follows,  the  pastry  being 
only  eatable  while  fresh. 
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No.  1. — Take  half  a pound  each  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  fine 
lice-fionr  or  corn-flonr,  four  ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  and  six  ounces 
of  cream  of  tartar.  The  materials  should  be  rolled  on  a board  separately 
to  free  them  from  lnni2)s,  then  blended,  the  whole  passed  through  a fine 
sieve  several  times,  then  stored  in  a canister  with  a properly-fitting  lid  in 
a dry  j)lace  for  use.  The  ingredients  are  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  new 
from  the  chemist,  and  quite  dry.  The  corn-flour  or  rice-flour  is  used 
solely  to  prevent  tlie  other  materials  from  sticking  together;  in  other 
words,  to  keep  them  free.  Put  the  soda  and  corn-Hour  together  befoi’is 
adding  the  acids,  and  these  should  be  mixed  together  before  putting  them 
with  the  rest.  Should  no  fine  sieve  bo  at  hand,  a piece  of  muslin  can  be 
stretched  across  a ba.sin,  the  powder  being  rubbed  through  with  the 
fingers  or  a spoon. 

No.  2. — Instead  of  mixing  acids,  use  one  only.  If  cream  of  tartar  be 
employed  take  only  half  its  weight  in  soda ; if  tartaric  acid,  an  equal 
weight  of  soda.  Then  to  a pound  of  these  materials  add  half  a pound 
of  corn-flour  or  rice-flour. 

No.  3. — Make  the  iiowder  as  in  the  first  recipe,  then  add  half 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  the  finest  powder.  This  is  to 
be  put  in  last,  with  the  acids.  This  is  more  suited  for  use  in  cakes 
than  in  pastry. 

We  turn  now  to  the  making  of  the  pastry.  Always  choose  the  coolest 
place  available,  because  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  get  the  best 
results  in  a warm  place.  The  materials  used  should  be  cold  also ; for  this 
rea.son,  those  who  can  afford  it  use  a marble  slab  instead  of  a wooden 
board,  and  for  the  same  reason  a ])in  * of  china  or  glass  is  better  than  a 
■wooden  one.  A glass  bottle  is  employed  by  some  in  lieu  of  either.  When 
the  weather  is  really  hot.  pastry  that  is  rolled  many  times  should  be 
cooled  on  ice  ; for  rich  puff  paste  this  may  be  said  to  be  indispensable. 
We  are  of  opijiion  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  lay  the  paste  on  a 
copper  or  steel  baking  sheet,  on  another  that  is  covered  with  some  broken 
ice,  placing  a third  tin  containing  a little  more  ice  on  the  top.  The  lids 
of  boiling  pots,  or  tin  plates,  or  anything  of  the  soi’t,  may  be  used,  either 
being  better  than  earthenware.  In  cold  weather,  and  for  the  plainer  sorts 
of  paste,  it  suffices  to  let  it  rest  in  a cold  place,  say  the  stone  floor  of  a 
cellar  or  the  kitchen,  between  the  rollings,  and  the  time  for  the  cooling 
need  not  be  so  long. 

Always  handle  little  and  lightly,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  need  of 
freedom  from  heat,  those  who  have  not  a cool  hand  should  use  a knife  in 
mixing ; those  who  have,  can  use  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  but  the  tips  oniy, 
for  it  is  both  wasteful  and  slovenly  to  get  the  entire  hand  covered  with 
tat  and  flour  in  making  pastry.  Roll  lightly,  and  keep  the  board  and  pin 
well  floured,  but  use  no  more  than  is  really  necessary,  for  if  a lot  of 
superfluous  flour  be  worked  into  the  paste  it  will  not  be  light.  The 
thing  is  to  use  enough  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  board. 

The  water  used  cannot  be  too  cold  ; it  is  a veiy  good  plan  to  set  it 
in  a vessel  of  salt  and  water,  or  better  still  on  ice,  before  using  it  in  hot 
weather.  Use  no  more  water  than  necessary.  This  is  important.  If  too  much 
♦ Wliatever  the  kind,  see  tliat  it  is  straight ; it  should  not  bulge  in  the  middle. 
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be  put  iu  at  first,  the  paste  sticks  to  the  board,  then  more  flour  has  to  be 
added  and  the  paste  is  consequently  impoverished.  In  the  recipes  are 
given  the  approximate  quantities  of  water  for  the  varions  kinds  of  paste,  but 

I they  should  be  regarded  as  guides  only.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this  : supposing  the  day  is  hot,  and  a batch  of  short  paste  is  being 
! made,  the  butter  may  be  in  a condition  bordering  on  oil,  and  in  such  a 
case  very  little  water  would  be  w'anted ; the  butter  would  mix  witli  the 
flour  very  easily ; while  on  a frosty  day,  when  the  butter  is  so  firm  as  to 

I make  the  rubbing  process  quite  difficult,  naturally  the  water  would  have 
to  be  increased.  Therefore  due  allowance  must  be  made.  Then  the  flour 
varies  greatly.  This  has  more  to  do  with  the  water  required  than  is 
; I generally  supposed.  Some  flours  absorb  a great  deal  more  moisture  than 
M others,  and  the  thing  is  to  use  the  minimum  quantity  at  stai’tiug. 


Fig.  118.— Ferruled  Pastry  Brush.  Fig.  119. — Boxwood  Brush. 

A golden  rule  is  cleanliness.  Should  the  board  become  sticky  it 
should  be  scraped  clean,  and,  after  dredging  with  flour,  brush  away  any 
superfluous  quantity  of  flour  both  from  the  paste  and  the  board.  A brush 
should  be  kept  for  this,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  used  for  glazing 
pastry.  Those  shown  will  answer  both  purposes  if  kept  very  clean. 
After  using  a brush  for  glazing  it  should  be  washed  and  dried  by 
twirling  the  handle  between  the  hands ; if  this 
is  not  done  the  bristles  will  clog  and  a new  brush 
will  soon  be  required. 

The  first  rollings  of  pastry  are  always  the  lightest, 
and  therefore  for  patties,  mince  pies,  &c.,  the  tops 
should  be  cut  from  these,  and  the  second  rollings  kept 
for  the  bottoms.  The  scraps  should  never  be 
gathered  in  a lump;  it  takes  but  a second  or  two 
more  to  lay  the  bits  one  on  another  evenly,  and  if 
not  wanted  for  ornamenting  purposes,  they  can  be 
rolled  out  and  baked,  then  dusted  over  with  sugar  (if 
sweet  pastry)  and  served  with  preserves,  &c. 

Pastry  Nippers  (Fig.  120)  are  useful  for  crimping  the  edges  of  pies 
(including  raised  pies).  They  are  of  metal  and  very  durable. 

Pastry  Jaggers  (Fig.  121)  have  a wheel  at  one  end,  and  a leaf-cutter  at 
the  other.  The  wheel  serves  for  cutting  strips  of  paste  for  open  tarts, 
&c.,  and  the  leaf -cutter  is  handy  for  tarts  and  pies.  {See  Kitchen 
Utensils.) 

Baking. — We  share  the  opinion  of  an  authority  who  says  that  for  a 
dozen  batches  of  pastry  spoilt  in  the  making,  a hundred  are  spoilt  iu  the 
baking.  A good  heat  to  start  with  is  a necessity,  and  iu  the  baking  of 
small  pastry  genei-ally,  a sharp  heat  may  be  maintained  to  the  end.  For 
pies,  &c.,  of  a plain  sort,  and  with  a thick  paste,  the  heat  must  be  moderated 
after  the  pastry  has  risen,  that  the  contents  may  hai^e  time  to  cook 
properly.  More  care  is  needed  in  baking  glazed  pastry,  both  sweet  and 
savoury,  as  there  is  more  or  less  fear  of  scorching ; and  should  an  article 


Fig.  120. — Pastry 
Nippers. 


Fig.  121.— Pastry 
Jaggers. 
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become  brown  enongli,  before  it  is  sufficiently  cooked,  a sheet  of  sliglitly 
wetted  or  greased  i)ai)cr  sbonld  be  twisted  or  laid  over  it.  A tray  of  salt 
is  used  by  some  for  putting  under  a ])ie,  should  the  oven  be  too  fierce. 
Meat  or  fisli,  or  any  other  edil)les  that  generate  steam  and  give  forth 
niueli  odour,  should  never  be  baked  witli  pa.stry  when  it  can  be  avoided; 
sometimes  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  up  the  entire  oven  to  pastry,  though 
much  can  be  done  by  management  and  forcthouglit.  When  baked  in  an 
atmosphere  of  steam.  2>astry  of  the  richer  varieties  has  not  a chance  of 
perfecting  itself ; to  rise  from  a (piarter  of  an  inch  in  the  raw  state,  to 
five  or  si.\  times  that  height,  it  must  bo  baked  alone. 

To  test  the  heat  of  the  oven  a little  dry  Hour  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
shelf  or  baking  tin  ; should  it  turn  brown  at  once,  the  oven  is  too  cpiick 
even  for  small  goods ; a pale  straw  colour  is  indicative  of  the  right  heat 
for  pies  and  solid  ]>astry  generally ; while  for  small  things  the  tint  .should 
be  a triflo  deeper.  Should  the  flour  not  turn  colour  at  all  for  the  first 
minute,  the  articles  must  bo  jmt  by  for  a time,  as  the  oven  is  too  slow  for 
anything  in  the  pastry  line.  Those  who  have  had  experience  can  .iudge  of 
the  right  heat  by  putting  the  hand  in  for  a second.  Another  test  to  which 
we  give  the  preference  is  to  put  a scrap  of  the  paste  itself  into  the  oven ; 
this  is  a more  practical  test  than  some  others.  If  the  paste  rises  quickly, 
and  browns  only  slightly,  the  oven  is  about  right.  These  tests,  however, 
should  be  regarded  only  as  very  rough-and-ready  ones,  for  the  thermometer 
is  the  only  reliable  guide.  (See  Stoves,  in  Kitchen  Utensils,  near  the 
end  of  the  book.) 

To  know  when  pastry  is  done  appears  to  trouble  some  beginners, 
though  it  is  really  very  simple.  The  time  when  one  is  most  likely  to  be 
misled  is  in  the  ease  of  a ])ie  or  anything  else  becoming  prematurely 
brown,  ns  of  course  the  surface  of  the  pastry  appears  to  be  baked.  When 
any  doubt  exists,  the  ]>oint  of  a steel  skewer  or  small  knife  should  be 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  crust ; if  it  can  be  withdrawn  clean,  it  is 
done;  should  soft  particles  stick  to  it,  it  is  not  baked  enough.  This 
method  of  testing  should  not  be  commonly  resorted  to,  only  until  experience 
has  been  gained. 

There  is  a very  pronounced  odour  which  is  inseparable  from  well- 
cooked  crust,  and  which  is  readily  detected  after  a few  bakings.  There  is,^ 
in  fact,  as  much  difference  between  raw  and  cooked  pie  crust,  as  between 
dough  and  bread.  We  ad\dse  all  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  art  of 
making  and  baking  the  plain  sorts  before  attempting  the  richer  ones ; and 
we  further  advise  those  whose  ovens  are  of  the  too  familiar  eiratic 
description,  to  give  puff  paste  a wide  berth  so  far  as  its  home  concoction 
is  concerned. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  tlie  pastry  has  been  brought  to  a fairly 
successful  issue  with  regard  to  the  making  and  the  baking;  there  is  yet 
left  a way  of  damaging,  if  not  of  actually  spoiling  it.  That  is,  to  take  it 
straight  from  the  oven  to  the  pantry  or  cellar ; and  this  is  often  done 
from  want  of  thought.  The  change  in  temperature  is  too  sudden,  and  the 
pastry  will  be  far  less  light  than  if  left  in  the  place  it  is  baked  in  for  a 
time  before  removal.  In  the  summer  a pie  is  often  made  one  day  for 
consumption  the  next,  and  this  hint  is  worth  remembering.  Acting  on 
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tlie  same  principle,  pastry  should  never  be  stored  in  a cold,  damp  place. 
Take  for  instance  a batch  of  mince  pies ; these,  if  made  with  a rich  short 
crust,  will  be  good  in  a week’s  time  if  kept  in  a moderately  warm  place, 
say  tlie  top  of  the  kitchen  cupboard.  Try  this,  and  put  one  of  the 
same  batch  in  the  cellar  for  the  same  time,  and  note  the  difference.  Oidy 
short  paste  keeps  well  in  any  place.  Rich  flaky  paste  is  only  nice  while 
fresh,  especially  the  small  sorts ; it  is  also  the  least  wholesome,  and  is  not 
suitable  for  everyday  family  consumption.  Those  with  whom  ordinary 
pastry  disagrees  may  like  to  make  trial  of  the  malted  kind  given  on 
page  749. 
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No.  1.  Plain  Short  Paste. 

— Eequired : four  ounces  of  lard  or 
dripping,  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  some  cold  water.  Cost,  about  4d. 
per  pound. 

Mix  the  dry  materials,  and  rub  the 
fat  in  until  the  whole  looks  like  bread- 
crumbs ; then  add  the  water,  about  a 
gill  at  first.  The  paste  should  be  stiff. 
It  may  take  half  as  much  again  in  cold 
weather,  and  it  is  the  right  consistence 
when  it  can  be  rolled  easily  on  the 
board  without  sticking.  This  wants 
neither  kneading  nor  folding,  and  is 
ready  after  once  rolling.  By  adding 
more  baking  - powder  the  paste  is 
lightened,  but  will  the  sooner  get  dry. 
The  fats  may  be  mixed  if  more  con- 
venient, and  nice  bacon  fat  can  go  in 
for  a savoury  dish. 

No.  2.  Medium  Short  Paste. 

— Required  : flour,  powder,  and  water 
as  above,  and  six  or  seven  ounces  of 
lard,  or  half  margarine,  makes  it  very 
nice.  Cost,  about  5d.  per  pound. 

No.  3.  Medium  Short  Paste 
for  Sweet  Dishes. — Required; 
four  ounces  of  lard,  the  same  of  butter 
or  margarine,  a pound  of  flour,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  a pinch 
of  salt,  cold  water,  a teaspoonful  of 
castor  sugar,  and  the  same  of  lemon 
juice.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound,  or 
more  if  butter  is  used. 

Make  this  as  above,  remembering 
that  with  sugar  a little  less  water  is 
wanted,  and  that  careful  handling  is 


essential.  This  is  a very  useful  paste 
for  everyday  sweet  dishes,  such  as 
tarts  and  fruit  pies. 

No.  4.  Good  Short  Paste.— 

The  materials  for  this  are  the  same  as 
the  above,  with  the  addition  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is  a good  paste  for 
cheese-cakes  and  small  sweets  gener- 
ally. -It  is  equally  good  for  savouries 
by  omitting  the  sugar. 

No.  5.  Rich  Short  Paste. — 

Required : a pound  of  flour,  half  or  all 
Vienna,  ten  ounces  of  butter,  or  half 
lard,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon  j uice,  and  some  water.  This 
is  a good  paste  for  small  savouries,  as 
croustades,  &c.  Cost,  about  7d.  or  8d. 
per  pound. 

After  the  fat  is  rubbed  in,  the  egg 
and  a very  little  water  should  be  added 
with  the  lemon  juice,  and  the  whole 
lightly  mixed.  Roll  thinly,  and  handle 
as  little  as  possible,  lifting  the  pin  now 
and  then  to  prevent  the  paste  getting 
hot.  Take  it  from  the  board  with 
care,  or  it  will  break. 

No.  6.  Very  Rich  Short 
Paste. — The  materials  are  the  same, 
as  in  the  last  recipe,  except  that  the 
butter  is  increased  to  twelve  ounces. 
Very  little  water  is  wanted,  and  the 
paste  should  be  pale  and  quite  crisp 
when  baked  ; with  care  it  is  excellent.. 
Short  paste  should  not  be  made  richer 
than  this.  Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

No.  7.  Cream  Short  Paste. 

— This  is  more  often  met  with  in  the 
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countrj'  than  the  town.  It  is  verj'  nice, 
and  may  be  used  for  finger,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  small  pastry.  Kequired : 
for  a crust  of  medium  richness,  a 
pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
enough  cream  to  make  the  paste  the 
right  consistence.  Sugar  is  not  ad- 
visable, and  an  egg  is  not  required. 
The  butter  is  sometimes  increased,  then 
less  cream  is  wanted ; or  the  butter 
may  bo  reduced  to  two  ounces.  Tliis 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
short  paste,  and  must  bo  kept  very 
cool.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

No.  8.  Plain  Flaky  Paste. 

— Kequired  : six  ounces  of  lard,  or 
properl j'-clai'ified  fat  (page  (>),a  pound 
of  flour,  a little  salt,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  baking-powder,  and  cold  water ; a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  will  improve 
this.  Cost,  about  .5d.  per  pound. 

Hub  a fourth  of  tho  fat  into  the 
flour,  as  if  for  .short  crust,  then  mix 
with  the  water,  and  roll  out  in  a long 
sheet.  Keep  the  edges  straight.  Take 
half  the  remaining  fat,  and  put  it  over 
two-thirds  of  the  paste  (from  tho  point 
of  a knife,  or  a spoon  handle  is  safer, 
as  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut 
through  the  paste)  ; then  bring  the  un- 
spread part  over  half  the  rest,  and  fold 
the  other  portion  over  that.  In  this 
way  the  fat  is  evenly  distributed. 
Now  turn  it  half  round,  thus  bringing 
the  end  that  was  farthest  away  to  the 
side.  Flour  very  lightly,  both  over 
and  under,  and  roll  again  into  a long 
sheet.  Kepeat  this  folding  and  rolling, 
then  put  the  paste  by  to  cool  for  a 
(piarter  of  an  hour.  The  rest  of  the 
fat  should  then  be  put  on  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  folding  and  rolling 
repeated.  The  paste  is  then  ready  for 
use.  In  hot  weather  a sprinkling  of 
flour  over  the  fat  as  it  is  spread  is  a 
help,  as  it  prevents  the  oozing  through 
and  greasing  of  the  board,  which  is  so 
troublesome.  A quicker  way  of  making 
this  is  to  complete  the  rolling  and 
folding  without  the  cooling,  and  for  a 
plain  dish  in  cold  weather  this  answers 
very  well. 


No.  9.  Good  Flaky  Paste. — 

Required : four  ounces  each  of  lard 
and  butler,  a pound  of  flour,  the  juice 
of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a pinch  of 
salt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  some 
Avater.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Rub  in  a fourth  of  the  butter,  and 
mix  to  a paste  with  the  egg  and  water. 
Sec  that  this  is  the  same  consistence 
as  the  fats,  and  blend  them  well  before 
commencing  to  spread  them,  otherwise 
the  paste  will  look  streak}'.  Put  the 
fat  on  in  three  layers,  and  fold  and 
roll  once  between  each,  letting  the 
jiastc  cool  for  ten  minutes.  After  all 
the  fat  is  in,  roll  and  fold  twice,  then 
cool  before  rolling  out  for  use.  In 
putting  the  fat  on  leave  a margin  at 
the  edges,  that  it  may  not  break 
through.  This  is  a very  useful  paste. 

Note. — When  the  trouble  of  blend- 
ing the  fata  is  objected  to,  one  sort 
may  be  used. 

No.  10.  Bough  Fuff  Paste. 

— The  materials  for  this  are  the  same 
as  the  preceding  recipe,  or,  for  a better 
crust,  the  fat  may  be  increased  to  ten 
or  twelve  ounces.  Cost,  from  6d.  to 
8d.  per  pound. 

The  flour  and  salt  should  be  put  on 
the  board,  and  the  fat  broken  into  it 
in  pieces  the  size  of  a walnut.  ISome 
use  a knife,  and  chop  the  fat  into  the 
flour.  Hollow  the  centre,  and  put  in 
the  yolk  of  egg,  and  a little  water  and 
lemon  juice,  add  as  much  more  w'atcr 
as  is  required,  very  gradually,  and 
work  the  mass  lightly  into  a ball ; it 
should  be  rather  stiff,  as  the  fat  will 
soften  it  when  the  rolling  begins. 
Cool  it  for  a short  time,  then  press  it 
a little  on  the  board  to  shape  it  before 
rolling.  Roll  into  a thin  sheet,  and 
then  fold  in  three,  and  roll  again ; put 
by  to  cool,  and  then  fold  and  roll 
twice  more.  Cool  again,  and  repeat, 
then  roll  out  for  use. 

Another  way.  — This  is  simpler. 
Supposing  ten  ounces  of  fat  to  be  used, 
have  two  ounces  of  lard  and  eight  of 
butter,  or  two  of  butter  and  eight  of 
lard.  Rub  the  two  ounces  of  either 
sort  into  the  flour,  and  then  put  the 
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rest  in  in  large  pieces,  as  directed 
above.  Add  no  sugar  to  crusts  of  this 
sort,  as  with  so  much  rolling  it  is  apt 
to  get  sticky. 

Note. — After  the  fats  have  been 
blended,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they 
be  put  to  cool  before  putting  into  the 
flour,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  mix  them 
together  some  time  beforehand.  To 
sive  trouble,  one  fat  only  may  be 
used,  but  the  mixture  makes  a nicer 
paste  of  this  sort. 

No.  11.  Fuff  Paste,  Simple 
and  Economical.— This  is  recom- 
mended as  a substitute  for  the  more 
troublesome  varieties  of  puff  paste,  and 
for  many  purposes  it  answers  as  well 
as  the  richer  sorts.  Eequired  : a pound 
of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
butter  or  lard,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  cold  water  and  lemon 
juice.  Cost,  about  9d,  per  pound. 

Mix  the  dry  materials  with  the  egg 
yolk  and  water  to  a smooth  paste, 
which  should  be  elastic  when  worked 
on  the  board — it  should  not  stick  to 
the  hand  or  the  board.  About  a gill 
and  a half  of  water  may  be  wanted. 
Flour  the  board  and  pin,  and  roll  the 
paste  put,  taking  care  that  the  edges 
are  even.  Roll  all  the  time  with  a 
forward  motion,  never  from  side  to 
side.  The  width  is  immaterial,  so  that 
it  is  much  less  than  the  length.  Then 
put  the  fat  on  all  over  in  pieces  ; do 
not  spread  it,  the  rolling  will  do  that. 
Leave  an  inch  of  the  paste  clear  all 
round.  Then  fold  the  paste  over  an 
inch  or  two,  and  next  proceed  to  roll 
it  up,  precisely  the  same  as  if  making 
' a roll  pudding.  It  is  then  to  be 
^ slightly  flattened,  and  turned  round, 
then  rolled  and  folded  again,  and  put 
by  to  cool.  It  should  be  treated  in 
this  way  again,  and  again  cooled,  and 
finally  be  rolled  out  for  use.  Or  two 
more  rollings  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  In  cold  weather  five 
minutes  cooling  wiU  do,  but  in  summer 
it  should  have  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
By  brushing  over  with  lemon  juice 
after  each  roll  this  is  improved,  as  it 
flakes  better.  It  may  be  baked  at 


once,  or  rest  for  a few  hours  in  a cold 
place.  A hot  oven  is  essential,  and 
the  last  rolling  must  be  particularly 
even. 

No.  12.  Fuff  Faste,  or 

Peuilletage.— This  paste,  which  is 
considered  superior  to  other  sorts  ip 
appearance,  is  too  rich  for  many,  and 
is,  as  a rule,  only  required  when  pastry 
is  to  be  eaten  in  small  quantities.  Re- 
quired : a pound  of  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  flour,  either  pastry  flour  or 
a mixture  of  that  with  Hungarian,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  cold 
water,  and  a lemon,  or  half  a large 
one.  Cost,  lOd.  to  Is.  per  pound,  on 
an  average. 

Wash  and  squeeze  the  butter  in  a 
cloth  to  free  it  from  moisture,  and  see 
that  the  consistence  of  it  is  right ; for 
if  too  soft  it  will  break  through  in  the 
rolling.  {See  page  738  for  remarks  on 
this  point,  and  on  the  cooling  of  the 
butter.)  It  is  useless  to  start  upon  puff 
paste  until  the  butter  is  cool  and  firm 
enough.  See  that  the  flour  is  di-y  ; 
sift  it  on  to  the  slab  or  board,  and 
make  a hollow  in  the  centre.  Put  in 
a pinch  of  salt,  the  egg,  and  about  a 
gill  of  water  at  first,  adding  more  if 
required.  It  may  take  another  half 
gill,  or  more  than  that  in  cold  weather. 
The  point  is  to  put  it  in  gradually.  A 
knife  may  be  used  for  the  mi.xing, 
though  some  prefer  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  as  the  consistence  of  the  paste 
is  more  readily  determined.  Many  say 
that  a knife  is  misleading,  and  there 
is  danger  of  making  the  paste  too  soft, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  trnth  in 
this.  The  paste  should  be  clear  and 
smooth,  and  be  free  from  stickiness 
when  worked  on  the  board  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Should  it  adhere  to 
the  hand,  or  the  board,  it  is  too  soft ; 
and  if  it  can  only  be  worked  with 
difficulty,  it  is  rather  too  stiff,  and  in 
such  a case  it  may  be  wrapped  in  a 
cloth  that  has  been  wrung  out  of  cold 
water,  and  put  by  for  a short  time,  the 
treatment  being  repeated  should  it 
seem  necessary.  Have  the  butter 
ready,  then  lay  the  paste  on  the  board-, 
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and  flatten  it  out  until  it  is  aljout  an 
inch  thick.  Then  put  the  butter  in 
the  middle,  and  fold  the  four  sides 
over  to  form  a square  and  completely 
hide  the  butter  ; or  some  prefer  to  ])ut 
the  butter  in  in  a ball,  and  wrap  the 
paste  over,  then  press  it  into  a round, 
rolling  until  it  becomes  oblong  in 
shape.  This,  we  think,  is  not  so  easy 
as  the  first  mode.  The  paste  should 
now  cool  for  a few  minutes,  and  is 
then  to  be  rolled  in  a long  sheet,  say 
nearly  or  quite  three  feet ; it  is  then 
to  be  folded  in  three,  and  should  bo 
cooled.  'J'his  is  called  one  turn.  In 
ten  minutes,  or  more  in  hot  we;ither, 
it  should  have  two  more  turns,  then 
rest,  and  have  two  more  ; or  a rest 
may  be  given  between  every  tura  if 
time  permits,  and  the  paste  will  be  all 
the  nicer.  This,  for  many  purposes, 
will  be  enough,  such  dishes  as  meat 
pics,  for  example  ; but  for  vol-au-vents, 
si,x  or  seven  turns  may  be  given.  It 
is  now  ready,  and  may  be  used  at  once, 
or  it  can  wait  for  a few  hours  without 
injury.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  puff 
paste  is  all  the  better  for  standing 
awhile.  It  should  be  handled  all  the 
time  without  pressing,  and  the  pin  and 
board  are  to  be  lightly  floured.  It  is 
important  that  it  be  rolled  very  evenly, 
and  that  the  edges  are  not  left  jagged. 
With  regard  to  the  lemon  juice,  it 
may  be  put  in  with  the  water,  or  a 
teaspoonful  only  maj’^  be  used  in  this 
way,  and  the  rest  used  for  brushing 
over  the  p.aste  between  the  turns. 
Some  use  a pinch  of  tartaric  acid  in 
the  flour  in  place  of  lemon  juice.  A 
couple  of  o>mces  of  the  butter  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  flour  at  starting ; in 
the  opinion  of  many  this  gives 
pliability  to  the  paste,  but  we  think 
that  the  egg  does  this,  and  that  the 
butter  is  best  put  in  altogether.  Two, 
or  even  three  eggs  are  used  by  some 
cooks  to  a pound  of  flour,  and  we  have 
seen  a whole  egg  put  to  four  ounces  of 
flour,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  There 
is  another  way  of  blending  the  butter 
and  flour  that  finds  favour  with  many  ; 
that  is  to  roll  the  paste  into  a square, 
and  press  the  butter  out  to  just  half 


the  size,  then  to  lay  it  on  and  fold  the 
paste  over  like  a turnover,  brushing 
the  edges  with  white  of  egg,  and  press- 
ing them  together  firmly  but  lightly. 
These,  and  other  details,  may,  however, 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
dividual, so  long  as  the  proper  methods 
of  folding,  rolling,  and  cooling  are 
adhered  to.  A fixed  rule  with  many, 
and  a very  good  one,  is  never  to  touch 
the  paste  by  hand  after  cutting  it  out, 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  For  instance, 
rounds  and  ovals  for  patties  ma}'  be 
taken  up  in  the  cutter,  and  shaken 
straight  on  to  the  baking  sheet,  which' 
should  be  slightly  damped  -with  cold 
water,  and  never  greased  or  heated. 

Note. — In  estimating  the  cost  of  all 
the  foregoing,  we  have  taken  average 
town  prices  of  butter  and  lard  of  good 
quality ; the  cost,  of  course,  will  vary 
when  these  materials  are  excejjtionally 
cheap  or  dear.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  flour. 

No.  13.  Suet  Paste.  Plain.— 
Required  : for  a plain  paste,  four  ounces 
of  suet,  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  a pinch  of  salt,  or 
half  a teaspoonful  may  be  used  for  a 
savoury  paste,  and  some  cold  water. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  suet,  see 
No.  1.5,  and  after  mixing  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  dry  materials,  add  the  water, 
sufficient  to  make  a paste  free  from 
stickiness,  but  not  too  stiff  to  roll 
easily  on  the  board  ; the  board  should 
be  well  floured  for  this.  About  a gill 
and  a half  to  half  a pint  of  water  may 
be  put  down  as  the  average  quantity. 
This  is  a very  plain  paste. 

Medium. — Make  as  above,  but  use 
six  ounces  of  suet  to  the  pound  of  flour, 
adding  a little  less  water.  This  is 
good  enough  for  everyday  puddings, 
whether  sweet  or  savoury.  For  meat 
and  all  other  savoury  puddings  a pinch 
of  white  pepper,  as  well  as  an  increased 
amount  of  salt,  may  be  added. 

Rich. — Make  as  above,  but  add  two 
to  four  ounces  more  suet,  and  a raw 
egg,  yolk  only.  A teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  is  a great  improvement. 
Baking-powder  is  optional ; if  used, 
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half  a teaspoonful  will  be  quite 
enough.  Some  cooks  use  twelve 
ounces  of  suet  to  the  pound  of  flour, 
hut  that  is  a richer  paste  than  the 
majority  of  people  like  even,  when 
it  can  he  afforded. 

Digestible  Suet  Paste. — The  principle 
here  laid  down  may  he  applied  hoth  to 
plain  and  rich  pastes,  hut  it  is  in  the 
concoction  of  the  first  that  it  will  he 
most  likely  to  commend  itself.  The 
only  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
method  is  the  decrease  of  the  flour, 
and  the  addition  of  hread-crumhs. 
The  proportions  can  he  regulated  hy 
convenience ; a very  good  crust  is 
composed  of  four  ounces  of  bread, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  flour ; or  even 
I as  small  a quantity  as  two  ounces 
of  bread  to  fourteen  ounces  of  flour 
will  make  a very  considerable  difference 
to  the  lightness  of  the  crust.  (See 
1 Suet  Puddings.)  The  cost  of  these 
pastes  ranges  from  4d.  to  about  8d. 

I per  pound.  {See  also  No.  15  below.) 

No.  14.  Whole  Meal  Suet 
Paste.  — This  is  made  by  using 
whole-meal  in  place  of  ordinary  flour, 
and  is  useful  for  children,  on  account 
of  its  nourishing  properties.  Half 
whole-meal  and  half  white  flour  may 
I he  used,  or  a mixture  of  the  two  flours 
I with  crumbs  as  above,  will  make  a 
I very  satisfactory  paste.  In  all  these 
pastes  milk  may  be  used  instead  of 
! water,  and  is  often  recommended, 

' especially  when  but  little  suet  is  used  ; 

] skim  milk  answers  very  well ; but  in 
1 either  case  the  pudding  will  suffer  a 
j little  in  lightness. 

No.  15.  Suet  Paste  for 
1 Meat  Pies. — This  is  given  sepa- 
rately, not  because  those  above  can- 
not be  used,  but  because  it  is  so  very 
superior  for  a pie  or  any  other  dish 
that  has  to  be  baked.  The  reason 
" I is  that  a meat  pie  is  in  the  oven  a 
1 1!  njuch  .shorter  time  than  a pudding  is 
1 ' in  the  pot,  and  when  the  crust  is  made 
I ! with  suet  just  chopped  in  the  usual 
1 j way,  there  is  not  time  for  it  to  become 
> I feaUy  digestible  by  the  time  the  pie  is 


done,  except  in  the  case  of  a very  large 
one,  of  a plain  sort,  and  even  then 
this  is  far  better.  Eequired : from 
six  to  eight  ounces  of  suet  to  a pound 
of  flour,  according  to  the  richness  de- 
sired, clarified  by  the  mode  given 
on  page  8.  Put  it  on  the  board, 
and  with  a sharp  knife  shave  it  as 
thinly  as  possible,  downwards,  for 
fear  of  an  accident.  The  shreds  should 
be  almost  as  thin  as  tissue  paper.  The 
desired  thinness  is  reached  when  they 
curl  as  they  fall  from  the  knife.  Then 
put  the  suet  with  the  flour,  and  rub  as 
if  making  short  paste ; use  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  and  when  well  blended  add 
the  water;  the  other  materials  are  as 
above.  This  will  do  with  once  rolling, 
unless  liked  sliglitl3^  flaky,  then  fold, 
and  roll  a time  or  two  like  flaky  paste. 
{See  preceding  recipes.) 

Another  way. — This  is  given  by  a 
high  authority ; but  we  have  not 
tested  it,  having  found  the  above  so 
satisfactorj'.  The  shredded  suet,  from 
six  to  eight  ounces,  is  to  be  put 
in  a saucepan  with  a gill  of  water 
and  brought  to  the  boil,  then  poured 
into  the  centre  of  the  flour  and  worked 
with  a knife  to  a paste.  A little  more 
flour  may  be  required,  or  a few  spoon- 
fuls more  water.  The  crust  should  be 
stiff,  and,  as  soon  as  cool  enough  to 
handle,  worked  on  the  board  a little, 
then  rolled  out  for  use. 

No.  16.  Raised  Fie  Paste. 

— This  is  made  by  boiling  the  fat  and 
water  together  before  mixing  with  the 
flour,  and  is  sometimes  called  “ hot- 
water  paste.”  The  paste  may  be  made 
any  degree  of  richness  by  altering  the 
proportions ; but  we  advise  that  the 
recipes  for  plain  and  medium  pastes 
be  followed  until  some  little  experi- 
ence has  been  gained ; the  actual 
making  is  simple  enough ; it  is  in 
the  baking  that  failure  is  common, 
especially  where  no  mould  is  used,  and 
the  paste  raised  bj"^  hand.  But  we  are 
here  concerned  only  with  the  making; 
the  raising  and  baking  are  detailed 
later.  Cost,  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
pound,  on  an  average. 
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Plain. — Required  : a pound  of  flour, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  lard,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  some  hot  water ; a gill  will  bo 
about  right  unless  the  fat  is  very  hard, 
then  a little  more  will  be  wanted  ; or, 
with  soft  fat,  a trifle  less.  Dripping 
may  bo  used  for  this. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  with  tlie 
Siilt,  and  boil  the  lard  and  water,  then 
pour  into  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and 
work  to  a stiff  paste  with  a knife ; a 
pinch  of  pepper  is,  we  think,  a decided 
improvement,  though  the  addition  is 
not  common.  Remember  that  if  this 
is  soft  it  will  not  keep  its  shape.  It 
is  best  to  use  the  minimum  quantity 
of  water  first  in  these  pastes,  adding  a 
little  more  of  the  same  heat  if  required. 

Medium. — Make  as  above,  but  in- 
crease the  fat  to  seven  or  eight 
ounces ; it  may  bo  all  lard  or  a mi.\- 
turo  of  that  and  butter  in  equal  parts. 
Decrease  the  water  a little  (about  the 
.sixth  of  a pint  will  bo  sufficient) ; but 
the  quality  of  the  flour  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  in  all  other  pastes. 

Rich. — Take  four  ounces  of  butter 
and  six  ounces  of  lard  to  a pound  of 
flour — very  little  water  will  be  wanted. 
In  this  and  the  one  that  precedes  it 
all  the  fat  may  be  boiled,  or  a fourth 
or  so  be  rubbed  in  as  in  the  first 
recipe  ; there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  is  the  better  way,  but  by 
rubbing  a little  in  dry,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  the  crust  cats  shorter. 
This  is  as  rich  as  raised  paste  can  be 
made  with  certainty  of  success,  and 
only  the  experienced  should  try  it. 

French  Taste. — This  is  very  nice, 
and  not  difficult  to  make.  Firmness 
is  very  necessary ; to  be  a success  it 
should  be  so  stiff  as  to  give  some  little 
trouble  in  the  rolling ; that  is,  if  it 
•k'ln  be  rolled  easily’  and  quickly,  it 
will  be  too  soft  to  bake  properly,  and 
will  be  no  more  than  an  oidinary  short 
paste.  The  proportions  vary  to  suit 
different  dishes ; from  four  to  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  butter  may  be  used  to 
each  pound  of  flour,  no  lard;  six  ounces 
make  a nice  medium  paste. 

Rub  the  butter  and  flour  together 


like  short  paste,  add  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  or 
if  half  a pound  of  butter  be  used,  add 
a second ; the  eggs  increase  as  the 
butter  does,  as  a rule.  Then  put  in 
icy-cold  water,  little  by  little,  until 
the  paste  is  formed,  and  roll  out  with 
only  as  little  flour  as  will  prevent 
stickiness.  Make  in  a cold  place  and 
keep  cold  until  ready  for  baking.  This 
cuTuiot  be  handled  too  little.  For  small 
raised  pies  this  is  excellent. 

No.  17.  Cold  Water  Paste. 

— This  is  used  for  cases  for  pics,  and  is 
not  intended  to  be  eaten.  [See  Raised 
I’lES.)  Required  ; a couple  of  pounds 
of  flour  for  a good-sized  pie,  two 
ounces  of  fat  of  any  sort,  and  some 
cold  water. 

Rub  the  fat  into  the  flour,  and  add 
water  to  make  a very’  stiff  paste. 
Then  knead  it  into  shape  on  the  board, 
or  use  it  in  a mould.  The  y'olk  of  an 
egg  is  used  by  some  in  addition  to  the 
fat,  as,  although  the  paste  is  not  eaten, 
something  must  be  put  in  to  give 
pliability' ; but  an  egg  is  not  necessary. 

Taste forVenisoH. — This  is  simply  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  water  made  stiff 
enough  to  joll  out.  It  is  given  sepa- 
rately’ to  distinguish  it  from  the 
preceding. 

No.  18.  Luting  Paste.— This 
is  used  for  fastening  the  covers  of  jars 
containing  potted  meats,  and  lids  of 
baking  jars ; this  is  done  by  means 
of  a band  of  paper  spread  with  the 
paste ; it  also  answers  for  fastening 
garnishes  on  a dish,  and  for  joining  | 
rings  of  pastry’  together  when  building  j 
them  into  shape,  and  for  other  pur-  ' 
poses.  When  necessary’,  add  a little 
yellow  colouring,  either  paste  or  liquid. 

To  make  the  paste,  mix  flour  and 
white  of  egg  together ; this  should  | 

be  moist,  as  it  becomes  firm  in  the  i) 

baking:  when  it  will  just  spread 

easily,  it  is  right. 

No.  19.  Vegetarian  Paste.  i 

— This  is  generally’  made  plain.  Wheat- 
meal,  finely  ground,  or  a mixture  of 
that  and  white  flour  forms  the  founda- 
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exceed  six  or  seven  ounces  to  the  pound 
of  flour.  A still  smaller  amount  is 
to  he  recommended.  The  water  added 
should  be  as  little  as  possible,  as  this 
paste  becomes  moist  in  the  rolling. 
No  sugar  should  be  put  in,  or  it  will 
be  sticky.  It  should  be  baked  as  soon 
as  done.  Bearing  these  hints  in  mind, 
an)'one  may  succeed,  and  the  paste 
used  for  a sweet  or  savoury  dish. 
The  same  addition  may  be  made  to 
suet  paste.  M'-hat  we  would  e.specially 
point  out  is  that  malt  flour  is  not  to  be 
put  in  flaky  paste,  simply  because  the 
repeated  rollings  and  foldings  are  not 
practicable.  The  malt  flour  and  flour, 
whether  brown  or  white,  should  be 
sieved  together  to  ensure  perfect  mix- 
ing, and  the  flour  must  be  very  dry, 
or  clogginess  will  result.  ■ The  malt 
flour  must  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 


SAYOURT  PASTRY  AND  PUDDINGS. 

The  general  directions  and  recipes  in  this  section  will  meet  all  require- 
ments. So  far  as  variation  in  the  seasonings,  and  the  substitution  of  one 
ingredient  for  another  are  concerned,  the  list  might  be  extended  very 
considerably,  but  any  intelligent  cook  will  be  able  to  alter  tliem  to  suit 
individual  tastes ; a reference  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  cookery  of 
vegetables,  cereals,  pulse,  and  cold  meat,  as  well  as  the  one  on  fish,  will 
suggest  numbers  of  ways  of  varying  the  dishes.  Those  in  the  following 
pages,  therefore,  are  given  as  representative  dishes  of  each  respective  class. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  puddings.  The  methods  of  cooking  these,  and 
the  moulds,  &c.,  required,  are  dealt  with  a little  later  on  in  the  section 
devoted  to  sweet  puddings  and  pastry. 

Glazing  Savoury  Pastry. — There  are  several  ways  of  giving  to  savoury 
pastry  the  glazed  look  that  is  so  appetising.  If  a deep  colour  is  desired, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  brush  over  the  pie  or  other  article  to  be 
glazed,  applying  the  wash  evenly.  For  a lighter  glaze  the  whole  of  the 
egg  should  be  beaten  up,  and  used  in  the  same  way.  A still  paler  and 
more  economical  one  is  made  by  adding  a little  milk  to  the  egg,  the  yolk 
and  white  being  used  ; this  wants  well  beating,  or  will  look  streaky.  As 
to  the  best  time  for  putting  on  the  glaze  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion.  In  the  ease  of  articles  that  will  be  long  in  the  oven,  and 
might  become  too  dark,  the  best  way  is,  we  think,  to  apply  the  glaze  a 
short  time  before  removing  the  pastry,  then  to  put  it  back  in  the  oven  at 
once  for  the  cooking  to  finish.  Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  glaze  to 
become  set.  For  raised  pies — not  those  baked  in  moulds,  but  such  as  are 
raised  by  hand— the  glaze  is  usually  applied  before  baking,  for  although 
these  pies  are  a long  time  in'  the  oven,  the  heat  is  slower  than  for  other 


tion.  If  butter  is  used,  the  paste  may 
be  made  short  or  flaky  as  preferred. 
Those  who  use  oil  will  make  short 
crust,  and  from  four  to  five  ounces 
is  often  considered  enough  for  a pound 
and  a half  of  flour.  Either  olive  oil, 
or  one  of  the  other  oils  or  fats  given 
on  page  633  may  be  used.  As  a rule, 
the  paste  for  boiled  puddings  is  made 
plainer  than  one  for  a pie ; but  these 
pastes  vary  very  considerably. 

No.  20.  Malted  Paste.— Re- 
ference is  made  to  this  on  page  743. 
All  that  is  ^needed  is  to  add  from  a 
teaspoonful  to  twice  that  quantity  of 
malt  flour  to  every  pound  of  flour  used. 
The  method  of  making  the  short  crusts 
(page  743)  should  be  followed,  and  a 
few  rules  should  be  strictly  observed 
to  ensure  success.  The  fat  should  not 
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pies  in  dislies  tliat  are  covered  with  tlio  ricli  kinds  of  cmst ; and  in  the 
case  of  raised  pies  tlio  (iffg  acts  as  a jirotection  to  tlie  cmst  in  the  event  of 
its  crackiiiff.  For  small  pastry,  the  glaze  can  be  put  on  at  first  or  towards 
the  end,  as  preferred ; in  the  hitter  case  the  articles  should  he  drawn  to 
the  mouth  of  the  oven,  the  glaze  quickly  put  on,  .and  the  oven  door  closed 
at  once ; on  no  account  should  the  pastry  be  removed  from  the  oven  and 
allowed  to  chill. 

Another  form  of  glazing,  less  used  than  the  above  for  ordinary  cookery, 
is  described  under  Glazing,  page  10.  Such  a glaze  would  be  suitable 
only  for  a very  rich  raised  pie  that  had  been  ornamented  with  aspic  jelly. 


Bacon  Pasties.— (&«  Counish 
Pasties.) 

Bacon  Patties.— (&■«  Ham  Pat- 
ties.) 

Beef  Patties,  Good. — Required : 
a pound  of  tender  beef  steak,  or  a slice 
from  a sirloin,  seasoning  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Pass  the  meat  through  a mincer, 
and  season  highly  with  pepper  and 
Siilt,  and  a little  cayenne  and  lemon 
juice,  or  other  acid,  such  as  flavoured 
vinegar;  have  a tablespoonful  of  roux 
dissolved  in  a little  good  stock  or 
gravy,  and  mix  it  in,  then  cover  and 
let  the  meat  remain  for  a time  to 
become  well  flavoured  ; the  addition  of 
a few  chopped  mushrooms  or  a little 
tomato  pulp  is  optional.  The  jjatties 
should  be  made  mince-pie-shape  {see 
Patties),  and  a good  crust  used,  either 
short  or  puff  {see  page  743).  Allow 
about  half  an  hour  or  rather  more  for 
the  baking,  and  take  care  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  lids  of  the  patties.  If  the 
meat  be  of  good  quality  these  are  very 
nice.  If  the  meat  is  freshly  killed  it 
is  a good  plan  to  mix  it  with  about  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  stock  or 
gravy  while  hot,  then  cover  until  cold. 
This,  although  it  does  not  cook  the 
meat,  softens  it,  and  the  flavour  will 
be  as  good  as  if  the  first  mode  is 
followed. 

Beef  Steak  Pie.— Required : a 
couple  of  pounds  of  steak,  from  well- 
hung  meat,  a teaspoonful  of  black 
pepper,  and  twice  as  much  salt,  and  a 


pinch  of  cayenne,  stock,  ^vinegar,  and 
paste,  as  below.  A small  onion  may 
be  added,  or  a little  parsley  and  thyme. 

Cost,  about  2s.  9d.  j 

Cut  the  meat  in  strips,  and  put  a 
little  fat  in  each  ; roll  up,  and  mix  in 
the  seasoning,  then  put  in  the  pie-dish 
really  for  baking,  and  pour  a gill  of 
stock  over  (No.  4 or  a plainer  one),  and 
cover  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  for  an 
hour,  or  until  the  meat  is  half  done. 

{See  page  770.)  A teiispoonful  of 
vinegar  added  will  make  the  meat 
tender  in  the  event  of  its  being  freshly 
killed.  When  cold  add  the  rest  of  the 
salt ; only  a little  should  be  put  in  at 
fii\st,  and  cover  with  nice  paste — No.  8 
is  suitable — first  putting  a rim  round 
the  edges  of  the  dish.  {See  page  770.) 

Bake  for  about  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
serve  with  more  grav}".  If  the  meat 
looks  dry  more  should  be  put  in  before 
the  pie  is  covered. 

Beef  Steak  Pie,  Superior.— 

This  should  be  made  from  well-hung 
rump  steak,  prepared,  so  far  as  the 
seasoning  goes,  as  in  the  recipe  above. 

If  first-class  meat  be  used  it  can  be 
browned  in  a little  hot  fat,  then  put  in 
the  dish  with  stock  No.  4,  or  that  and  j 
some  gravy  from  a roast  is  better,  j 
covered  with  paste  No.  10,  11,  or  12, 
and  baked  for  about  an  hour  and  a ^ 
half.  More  gravj'-  should  be  put  in  J 
when  done,  and  if  for  serving  cold,  see  ■ 
that  it  will  jelly. 

Note. — Should  the  meat  be  fresh,  j 
stew  it  a little  in  the  stock  after  ^ I 

browning  in  the  fat,  and  let  it  cool  , | 
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before  covering.  {See  also  Rump  Steak 
Pie,  page  789.) 

Beefsteak  Fie  with  Oysters. 

— Required  : two  pounds  of  thick  rump 
steak,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a little 
caj'enne  and  lemon  juice,  a dozen 
oysters,  and  the  liquor,  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence,  and  paste  as  above. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  of  an  inch 
and  a half  by  two  and  a half,  and  roll 
each  in  the  seasoning  ; parsley  ma}'  be 
added  if  liked,  as  it  is  quite  suitably 
blended  with  oysters.  Put  them  in 
the  pie- dish  ready  for  covering,  and 
pour  the  oyster  liquor  over,  with  stock 
or  gravy  from  a joint  to  cover ; or  the 
trimmings  of  the  steak  may  be  stewed 
for  the  purpose  with  the  beards  of  the 
oysters.  Cover  and  proceed  as  directed 
for  the  steak  pie  of  page  789.  When 
cold  put  the  oysters  in,  and  more 
gravy,  then  cover  and  bake  for  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half, 
according  to  thickness  of  the  paste  and 
heat  of  oven.  This  should  be  glazed 
and  baked  a rich  brown.  The  paste 
should  be  nicely  decorated  with  leaves. 

Note. — If  the  oysters  are  large  they 
should  be  cut  up,  and  if  very  small  the 
quantity  should  be  increased. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired ; a pound  and  a half  of  steak,  a 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  half  as 
much  or  more  of  pepper,  which  should 
be  black,  a tablespoonful  of  browned 
flour,  and  if  liked  a chopped  onion, 
stock,  and  paste.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Beat  the  steak  and  cut  it  up,  then 
dip  each  strip  in  the  seasoning  and 
flour,  blended,  and  put  a bit  of  fat  in 
each ; should  the  steak  be  too  lean,  a 
little  fat  from  roast  meat  will  make  up. 
Take  the  medium  or  digestible  suet 
paste  of  page  746,  and  line  the  basin, 
or  a tin  mould  is  better,  as  this  takes 
a long  time  to  cook.  It  should  be 
greased  well  in  every  part,  and  the 
paste  rolled  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Half  fill  the  basin 
with  stock  No.  1 or  2,  and  put  on  the 
lid  of  paste,  then  boil  for  four  hours, 
after  putting  the  cloth  on  and  tying  it 


very  firmly,  but  leaving  room  for  the 
pudding  to  swell. 

Another  icaij.—Sce  Kentish  Meat 
Pudding,  and  make  as  there  directed. 
The  top  crust  should  be  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  pudding  boiled  for  three 
hours  and  a half  in  a tin  basin.  The 
top  of  the  leg  is  nice  and  juicy,  or  a 
part  nearer  the  shin  may  be  used ; but 
being  more  gelatinous  should  be  partly 
cooked  by  stewing  in  the  stock  first, 
then  left  to  cool. 

Beef  Steak,  Kidney,  and 
Liver  Pudding. — This  is  very 
savoury.  Required  ; four  ounces  each 
of  the  ingredients  named,  with  a trifle 
less  of  fat  bacon.  The  latter  should 
be  cut  up  and  fried  a little,  and  a large 
sliced  onion  fried  in  the  fat.  These 
are  to  be  mixed  with  seasoning  and 
flour,  and  the  pudding  made  as  in  the 
first  recipe  above.  Any  herbs,  as 
parsley  and  thyme,  or  some  sage  maj' 
be  added.  Calf’s  liver  makgs  the 
pudding  much  more  delicate.  Bod 
for  three  hours  or  longer. 

Calf’s  Head  Pie. — Required  : 
paste,  a calf’s  head,  wine,  ketchup, 
eggs,  and  seasoning  materials,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6s.  or  6s.  when 
heads  are  moderate  in  price. 

An  excellent  pie  may  be  made  of 
calf's  head.  Take  one  properly  pre- 
pared, and  boil  it  until  the  bones  can 
be  taken  out.  Line  the  edge  of  a 
large  pie-dish  with  a good,  light  crust, 
put  in  the  head,  cut  up  into  neat 
pieces,  and  the  tongue  sliced,  over. 
Season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a little 
nutmeg,  pour  over  it  a cupful  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  head  was  boiled, 
cover  it  with  a thick  crust,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven  until  nicely  browned. 
While  it  is  baking  put  the  bones  of 
the  head  into  a saucepan,  with  a quart 
of  the  liquor,  a teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered mace,  an  onion  chopped  small, 
and  half  a saltspoonful  of  cayen’ne 
pepper.  Let  it  simmer  gently  until  it 
is  reduced  to  half,  then  strain  it,  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom 
ketchup  and  a glass  of  port,  with  a 
little  roux.  Mix  thp  brains  with 
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three  or  four  sage  leaves,  chopped 
small,  a little  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg, and  an  egg.  Make  them  up  into 
little  cakes,  and  fiy  them  in  hot  frying 
fat  until  they  are  nicely  browned. 
Put  them  in  the  oven  to  keep  warm, 
with  a sheet  of  blotting-paper  under 
them  to  drain  off  the  fat.  Have  ready 
also  four  or  live  hard-boiled  eggs. 
When  the  pie  is  sufficiently  cooked, 
take  off  the  crust,  and  lay  the  brain 
cakes,  and  the  eggs,  cut  into  rings,  on 
the  top : j)our  the  boiling  gravy  over 
all,  and  fasten  the  crust  on  again  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  before  sending  the 
dish  to  table.  Time  to  bake,  an  hour 
and  a half  or  more.  The  brains  may 
be  llavourcd  with  any  other  herbs  to 
taste ; or  ehoj)pcd  mushrooms  may  be 
used ; and  sherry  or  Jladeira  can  re- 
place the  port.  If  for  serving  cold, 
make  the  gravy  strong  enough  to 
jelly,  and  omit  the  rou.x.  The  tongue 
is  sometimes  cut  into  dice,  and  mixed 
with  the  meat  of  the  head,  and  we 
think  it  the  better  way. 

> 

Canuelons.  — These  are  small 
rolls  of  pastry,  enclosing  a mince  of 
any  savouiy  kind.  There  is  a little 
trouble  sometimes  in  getting  the 
pastry  to  retain  its  shape,  and  many 
can  bake  them  more  successfully  than 
they  can  fry  them.  They  want  either 
a very  sharp  oven,  or  plenty  of  hot 
fat.  The  crust  is  generally  puff,  but 
other  sorts  can  be  used.  When  baked, 
the  cannelons  are  to  be  brushed  over 
with  white  of  egg.  If  fried,  they  can 
be  left  plain,  or  coated  with  egg  and 
crumbs,  like  rissoles  (p.  788).  There 
are  two  ways  of  shaping  them,  and  we 
give  both.  iVo.  1. — Take  a thinly- 
rolled  piece  of  paste,  about  two  or  two 
and  a half  inches  square,  and  lay’  a 
little  of  the  mince  in,  then  join  the 
edges  with  a little  beaten  egg,  and 
press  them  together  ; roll  the  pastry  on 
the  board  until  it  is  cork-like  in  shape, 
and  proceed  as  directed,  fib.  2. — • 
Take  two  pieces  of  paste,  say  two 
and  a half  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a quarter  wide ; lay  the  mince  on 
one  and  put  the  second  over,  the  edges 


being  egged  as  before.  The  ends  are 
sometimes  sprinkled  wdth  fine  crumbs, 
but  if  the  mince  be  stiff  enough  it 
will  not  escape  in  the  cooking.  Cost, 
according  to  the  kind  of  filling. 

Cannelons  d.  la  Heine.— 

iMake  a mince  with  cold  ham  and 
chicken,  twice  the  weight  of  the 
latter,  and  pass  it  through  a mincer 
until  fine;  then  season  with  mace  and 
lemon  rind  very  delicately,  adding  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Moi.sten  with 
thick  while  sauce,  either  bechamel,  or 
vcloute,  or  supreme,  or  a plainer  one 
[see  Hot  Sauces).  A small  quantity  of 
stock  that  will  jelly  when  cold  should 
be  added,  or  a little  gelatine  put  in  the 
sauce.  The  mixture  mu.st  be  quite 
cold  when  used.  [See  directions  above.) 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Cheese  Darioles.— (&e  Tart- 
lets. ) 

Cheese  Plenr.— Required  : paste, 
and  a cheese  mixture,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.  or  lOd. 

This  is  a good  dish,  but  for  plainer 
ones  the  directions  for  other  cheese 
dishes  with  a pastry  foundation  may 
be  followed  with  good  results.  A ring- 
mould  is  required.  Take  some  short 
paste,  and  line  the  ring  [see  page  792). 
The  sixth  of  an  inch  is  thick  enough 
for  the  paste ; it  should  be  well  pressed 
to  the  ring,  the  sdges  must  be  carefully 
trimmed,  and  the  bottom  pricked. 
The  qiaper  on  the  baking-sheet  is  to 
be  greased  on  the  side  next  the  paste. 
Then  prepare  the  filling  by  mixing 
in  a stewpan  an  ounce  and  a quarter 
of  flesh  butter,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
fine  flour,  a gill  of  milk,  and  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream.  Stir 
to  the  boil,  then  add  two  ounces  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  and  an  ounce 
of  good  English,  in  thin  slices  if  soft, 
and  grated  if  dry.  Add  a little  salt, 
celery  salt  if  handy,  and  enough 
white  pepper  and  cayenne  to  season 
pleasantly.  A slice  of  onion  may  be 
infused  in  the  milk  if  a more  savoury' 
dish  is  liked,  and  nutmeg  may  be 
added  at  discretion,  with  or  without 
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lemon  ) ind,  parsley,  or  anchovy 
essence.  Take  the  pan  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  in  very  thoroughly  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  The  white  must  he  beaten 
to  a very  stiff  froth,  and  added  when 
the  mixture  has  cooled  a little.  Then 
pour  it  into  the  paste  case,  and  hake 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Eemove  the  ring 
carefully,  also  the  pajjer  from  the 
bottom,  and  serve  the  fleur  very  hot. 
The  dish  looks  nicer  if  some  fine 
bread-crumbs  and  a few  hits  of  butter 
be  put  on  the  top  before  baking.  If 
not  brown  when  done,  use  the  sala- 
mander. A dust  of  coralline  pepper 
may  he  put  over  the  top. 

Note. — Take  care  to  set  the  paste 
ring  in  a cold  place  while  the  filling  is 
being  prepared.  A variation  of  this  is 
made  by  adding  a small  quantity  of 
grated  ham  to  the  mixture. 

Cheese  Pastry.  — Take  some 
puff  or  flaky  paste,  and  roll  it  in  the 
thinnest  possible  sheet.  To  six  ounces 
of  paste  allow  three  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  of  which  two-thirds  should  be 
Parmesan.  Then  sprinkle  the  paste 
lightly  with  lemon  juice  ; strew  the 
cheese  on,  put  a dust  of  cayenne  and 
white  pepper  over,  and  fold  the  paste. 
Roll  out  again  to  the  former  length, 
then  fold  and  roll  again.  Cut  into 
shapes  with  a cutter,  or  make  them 
varied ; egg  over,  and  hake  in  a good 
oven,  and  serve  hot.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Cheese  Straws.  — Proceed  as 
above,  but  cut  into  straws  the  thickness 
of  a match,  and  four  or  five  inches  long. 
Bake  on  a wetted  baking-sheet,  press- 
ing them  on  lightly  but  firml)' ; serve 
hot  in  rings  cut  from  the  same  paste. 
Pile  them  lightly.  They  may  be  plain 
or  glazed  as  preferred  ; if  glazed,  great 
care  in  the  baking  is  wanted.  These 
are  nice  only  while  fresh.  If  made 
from  short  paste,  an  ounce  or  so  of 
cheese  being  incorporated  with  each 
quarter  pound  of  flour,  they  will  keep 
longer.  Or  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
short  crust  can  be  rolled  out,  and  an 
ounce  of  cheese  put  over,  then  folded 
a,ii4  rplled,  aijd  put  ift  strips,  These 


can  he  glazed,  and  baked  in  a gentler 
oven  than  those  above. 

Cheese  Pudding,  Economi- 
cal.— Eequired  : milk,  butter,  season- 
ing, bread,  cheese,  and  eggs.  Cost, 
about  7d. ; more  if  paste  he  used. 

Put  half  a pint  of  milk  on  to  boil 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  a few  pepjier- 
corns,  and  a morsel  of  mace ; let  it 
stand  for  a short  time  after  it  boils, 
and  pour  over  half  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs, which  may  he  brown  or  white, 
as  preferred.  Put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  cheese ; when  cool, 
add  two  eggs,  and  beat  well ; flavour 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pej^per,  and  bake 
in  a greased  pie  - dish  in  a moderate 
oven,  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  The  dish  may  have  a rim  of 
plain  pastry  round  it  if  liked. 

Cheese  Pudding,  Good.— Ee- 
quired : butter,  milk,  bread,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Dissolve  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a gill 
of  hot  milk  ; pour  it  over  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  fine  crumbs  ; add  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  two 
eggs  well  beaten  ; season  well,  and  bake 
in  a tin  mould  that  has  been  greased  and 
coated  with  crumbs.  The  oven  should 
be  gentle  at  first.  Time,  about  half 
an  hour. 

Another  way. — This  is  custard-like,, 
and  very  nice.  Grease  a tin  well,  and 
put  in  the  mixture,  made  by  beating 
together  a gill  of  milk,  a tahlespoonful 
of  cream,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the 
white  of  one,  two  ounces  of  grated 
English,  and  one  ounce  of  Parmesan. 
The  white  of  the  second  egg  is  to  he 
beaten  up,  and  added  last,  with  a little 
ca}-enne  and  salt.  Leave  room  for 
rising,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  The 
mixture  ma}”^  also  be  baked  in  a dish 
lined  with  short  or  flaky  paste. 

Cheese  Tartlets  or  Darioles. 

— Eequired : paste,  sauce,  cheese,  sea- 
soning, and  eggs.  Cost,  from  Is.  3d, 
to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  if  small. 

If  the  flrst-napied,  use  deep  patty- 
pans ; if  darioles,  use  small  tins.  Line 
either  wit-h  paste  .jNe.  5,  apd  prick  tto 
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bottoms;  the  tins  should  bo  slightly 
gro.ised  only.  Jbiko  a mixture  by 
putting  a gill  of  whito  sauco  in  a 
.saucopan  (Kconomical  Bechamel  or 
Bechamel  Maigue  may  bo  used) ; stir 
in  two  ounces  of  gratccl  Parmcsiin,  and 
when  molted,  remove  the  pan.  Add  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
when  cool ; the  whites  are  to  be  beaten 
and  added  last.  The  tins  should  not 
be  more  than  three-parts  filh^d.  This 
will  make  half  a dozen  small  patties  ; 
for  the  same  number  of  darioles  or  large 
patties,  double  the  quantities  of  all  the 
ingredients  are  wanted. 

Another  way. — Bound  some  grated 
cheese  of  good  flavour  in  a mortar, 
adding  an  ounce  of  butter  to  three  or 
four  ounces ; it  depends  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  cheese  how  much  butter 
is  wanted ; then  add  a flavouring  of 
mustard,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cheese  ; beat  the  white  of  one, 
and  add  last,  stirring  it  lightly  in. 
Use  patty  pans  for  these,  line  with 
short  or  flaky  paste,  as  preferred,  and 
bake  in  a good  oven.  For  the  tartlets 
in  the  first  recipe,  raised  crust  (French) 
is  also  suitable. 

Chicken  Pasty.— Required  ; 
paste,  a chicken,  some  bacoq,  white 
sauce,  and  seasoning.  Cost,  from  3s. 
to  4s.,  according  to  price  of  chickens. 

This  is  a nice  dish  and  not  e.xpensive. 
Take  a good-sized  round  or  oval  tart- 
tin  (a  deep  one),  and  line  with  pastry 
No.  9 or  10.  Cut  up  a boiled  chicken, 
skin  it,  and  season  while  hot  with  salt 
and  pepper,  a dust  of  nutmeg,  and  some 
lemon  juice.  Mince  four  or  five  ounces 
of  good  bacon,  boiled,  and  add  to  the 
ehicken.  The  large  bones  should  be 
taken  from  the  bird,  or  it  is  nicer  if 
entirely  boned.  Half  a pint  of  white 
sauce,  made  very  thick,  should  be  used 
to  moisten  it ; some  of  the  stock  will 
produce  a better  flavoured,  though  less 
white,  sauce  than  milk.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  the  patty-pan,  and  cover  with 
another  sheet  of  paste  ; ornament  with 
eaves,  and  crimp  the  edges  ; make  two 


cuts  in  it,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for 
about  half  an  hour,  just  long  enough 
to  cook  the  paste.  The  pastj'  can  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  chicken  is  cool. 
Pickled  pork  can  bo  used  instead  of 
bacon,  and  if  chicken  runs  short,  a 
little  veal  will  eke  it  out.  Parsley  and 
other  herbs,  as  well  as  hard  eggs,  can 
be  put  in  for  variety. 

Chicken  Fatties  or  Vol-au- 
Vents. — Required:  some  chicken- 
moat,  gravy,  seasoning,  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Take  the  white  meat  of  a bird  that 
has  been  nicely  cooked  by  steaming  or 
boiling,  and  chop  it  up,  or  pass  through 
a mincer.  The  bones  should  bo  put 
on  with  a strip  of  lemon  peel,  a mush- 
room if  at  hand,  and  a bunch  of 
herbs,  with  a few  peppercorns,  and 
simmered  for  some  time  for  the  gravjL 
{See  recipe  for  Stock  No.  9.)  When 
this  is  strong  and  nieelj' flavoured,  strain 
it,  and  add  about  halt  as  much  mince- 
meat as  there  is  stock,  then  for  each 
quarter  pound  of  chicken  used,  put  in 
about  a tablespoonful  of  minced  ham, 
free  from  fat ; this  may  be  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  a spoonful  or  two  of 
cream,  and  white  roux  should  be  added 
to  make  the  mixture  thick  enough ; it 
should  just  drop  from  the  spoon.  A 
little  mace  or  nutmeg  may  be  used 
for  seasoning,  or  lemon  juice,  or  any 
flavoured  vinegar;  there  are  endless 
ways  of  varying  these.  The  yolks  of 
a couple  of  eggs  should  be  put  in  when 
richer  patties  are  required,  or  a gill  or 
so  of  either  of  the  rich  white  sauces 
can  be  used  to  half  a pound  of  chicken, 
then  less  gravy  will  be  wanted.  For 
plainer  patties,  the  mince  may  be  pre- 
pared very  easily  b}'  taking  the  remains 
of  a cooked  bird,  and  mixing  with  a 
little  white  sauce  ; or  brown  sauce,  if 
the  brown  meat  has  to  be  used.  {See 
also  recipes  under  Veal  in  this  chapter.) 
The  paste  should  be  rich  in  proportion 
to  the  mince;  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  are 
all  suitable  for  good  dishes,  and  for 
plainer  ones,  either  of  the  flaky  pastes 
may  be  chosen. 

Another  way. — This  is  considered  by 
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some  to  be  the  best  way  of  preparing- 
the  meat ; but  it  requires  care,  or  will 
become  hard.  The  breast  is  the  part 
used.  Take  it  from  the  bone  in  a 
piece,  and  put  it  to  cook  in  a stewpan 
with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  turn  it 
about  that  it  maj-  become  very  gradually 
heated  without  browning ; then  add  a 
little  salt  and  white  pepper,  with  lemon 
peel,  gi-ated,  and  a hint  of  mace  and 
cayenne ; any  other  seasonings  are 
optional.  Turn  about,  and  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour  take  the  meat  up,  and 
mince  it  very  small,  saving  all  that 
runs  from  it.  Be  sure  to  add  hut  a 
hint  of  salt  at  first,  or  the  meat  will  be 
spoilt.  A spoonful  or  two  of  chicken 
stock  should  be  put  in  the  stewpan  as 
soon  as  the  meat  begins  to  cook,  or  a 
little  white  wine  and  lemon  juice  can 
be  used.  Then  put  the  meat  back  into 
the  stewpan  with  a couple  of  ounces  of 
chopped  ham,  and  enough  cream  to 
make  a soft  mass  that  drops  easily  from 
the  spoon,  or  use  a little  good  hechamel 
or  other  sauce.  To  make,  this  more 
savoury,  and  yet  retain  its  delicacy,  a 
small  shalot,  scalded,  or  a couple  of 
button  mushrooms,  can  go  in  with  the 
chicken ; if  the  latter,  chop  them  up, 
and  use  for  the  patties ; if  shalot,  take 
it  out.  These  are  very  nice  either  cold 
or  hot.  (For  the  cases,  see  pages  779 
and  800.)  Large  vol-au-vents  can  be 
made  as  above. 

Chicken  Pie. — Required:  a couple 
of  young  well-fed  chickens,  some  ham, 
sausage  meat,  gravy,  eggs,  paste,  and 
other  ingredients  as  below.  Cost, 
about  6s.  6d.,  but  ver}"-  variable. 

Wash  and  dry  the  birds  and  cut  into 
joints.  Put  the  trimmings,  with  the 
backs,  leg  bones,  salt  and  peppercorns, 
a blade  of  mace,  and  an  onion,  in  a 
saucepan,  and  cover  with  water,  or 
white  stock  of  a gelatinous  sort  to 
make  the  gravy ; a bunch  of  herbs 
should  be  added,  and  the  contents  of 
the  pan  simmered  long  and  skimmed 
well.  Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with 
paste  No.  10  or  11,  or  use  a plainer 
one  if  preferred ; put  a layer  of 
chicken,  then  some  ham  in  strips,  then 


sausage  meat  in  halls ; this  may  be 
of  beef  or  veal,  but  the  latter  is  the 
better,  or  if  of  ham  and  veal  the  strips 
of  ham  may  be  dispensed  with.  Two 
or  three  hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices 
should  be  put  in.  The  layers  of 
chicken  should  bo  seasoned,  and  when 
the  dish  is  full  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  should  be  squeezed  over  all. 
The  liver  of  the  birds  can  be  minced 
and  put  in  the  sausage  meat.  The 
stock  should  be  strained,  and  thickened 
with  white  roux  to  the  consistence  of 
cream,  then  put  over  the  chicken,  &c., 
to  half  the  depth.  A cover  of  paste 
half  an  inch  thick  should  be  put  on, 
and  plenty  of  ornament  in  the  shape 
of  leaves.  Bake  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half.  If  to  be  served  cold,  the 
gravy  that  is  put  in  after  baking  should 
“jelly”  ; for  a hot  one  a little  cream 
is  generall}'  considered  an  improve- 
ment. (<Se«directionsforGRAvy,p.  771.) 

Note. — For  chickens  that  are  not  of 
the  tenderest,  stew  them  a little  in  the 
gravy,  or  cook  them  for  a short  time 
in  a steamer  before  cutting  them  up. 
Large  birds  are  also  browned  before 
the  fire  or  in  the  oven  for  pies  of  a 
more  savoury  sort ; when  this  is  done 
the  gravy  should  be  brown. 

Chicken  Pie,  Superior.— The 

birds  should  be  boned.  {See  p.  400.) 
For  a large  bird  allow  about  half  a 
pound  of  rich  forcemeat  and  some 
ham  and  eggs  as  above,  and  make 
a good  gravy  from  the  bones  of 
the  bird.  A few  mushrooms  are 
a great  improvement  to  pies  that  are 
to  be  served  hot,  and  a little  sherry 
makes  the  gravy  very  nice.  Use  rich 
puff  paste  (page  745)  for  this.  This  is 
nice  for  a picnic  when  cold,  and  if  the 
chicken  hones  are  stewed  for  several 
hours  the  gravy  will  jelly,  except  in 
the  hottest  weather.  (See  remarks  on 
page  771.)  When  a number  of  people 
have  to  be  provided -for,  a mixture  of 
chicken  and  veal  will  make  very  good 
pies  if  plenty  of  good  forcemeat  bo 
used.  (See  Fowl  ftE.) 

Cold  Shoulder  Pudding.— 

Required : mutton,  onions,  herbs. 
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seasoning,  paste,  and  adjuncts  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  when  made  from  a 
pound  of  meat. 

Take  the  meat  of  a cold  shoul- 
der of  mutton,  which  is  prefer- 
ably somewhat  underdone,  cut  it 
into  thick  square  pieces,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  some 
chopped  onions,  or  mushrooms  or 
herb.s,  according  to  taste  and  conveni- 
ence ; the  seasoning  and  stock  aro  the 
making  of  this  pudding.  To  a pound 
of  meat,  a sheep’s  kidney  or  a morsel 
of  liver,  just  an  ounce  or  two,  will 
prove  a good  addition,  by  heightening 
the  flavour  and  increasing  the  richness. 
The  stock  may  be  from  the  bone  or 
ordinarj’  stock,  as  Ko.  1 or  2,  but  it 
should  be  well  seasoned  and  coloured 
a good  brown,  also  thickened  with 
brown  flour.  In  making  the  pudding 
use  a thin  crust  and  cut  up  the  kidney 
finelj',  distributing  it  among  the  cold 
meat ; or  this  can  be  mi.xed  with  a 
little  plain  forcemeat  of  any  sort  and 
used  for  lining  the  basin,  all  the  cooked 
meat  being  piled  in  the  centre.  If  the 
mutton  be  very  lean  a small  quantity 
of  fat  bacon  or  pickled  pork  is  a further 
improvement.  The  pudding  can  be 
boiled,  baked,  or  steamed,  and  will 
take  about  an  hour  and  a half  if 
the  crust  be  thin.  A suet  or  dripping 
crust  can  be  used.  A small  pudding 
served  to  each  person  will  be  even  more 
satisfactory  than  the  above. 

Note. — This  recipe  may  serve  as  a 
guide  for  puddings  made  of  anj'  sort 
of  cold  meat.  One  of  veal,  with  a 
lining  of  forcemeat— it  is  well  worth 
while  to  make  some  on  purpose — and  a 
few  strips  of  ham  or  lean  bacon  will  be 
found  very  good  if  deftly  seasoned ; a 
dash  of  lemon  peel  or  a gravy  slightly 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice  improves 
it.  Hard  eggs  or  a little  macaroni 
may  be  employed  to  eke  out  the  veal, 
and  many  will  appreciate  the  addition 
of  a morsel  of  grated  cheese.  Cold 
meat  of  an}'  kind,  mixed  with  some 
thick  curry  sauce,  makes  a famous 
pudding  ; boiled  rice  can  be  added  for 
the  sake  of  epopomy,  or  gorved  with 
the  pqddipg, 


Cornish  Pasties.— These  are 
made  in  Cornwall  and  taken  by  the 
miners  for  dinner.  There  are  various 
combinations  used  in  their  concoction, 
the  most  common  being  a mixture  of 
meat  with  some  vegetable  of  a moist 
sort,  so  that  they  shall  contain  plenty 
of  gravy.  Mutton,  and  onions  or 
turnips,  or  both  ; beef,  with  one  of 
these  vegetables  ; pork,  with  apples ; 
or  a mixture  of  meats  with  any  vege- 
tables to  hand  are  also  used.  The 
paste  is  of  suet  as  a rule,  and  is  very 
nice  when  eaten  hot,  but  Avhen  cold  is 
apt  to  be  hard,  and  for  that  reason  a 
short  paste,  such  as  No.  1 or  2,  will  bo 
better.  This  is  to  be  rolled  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  as  the  pasties  are 
substantial,  and  want  a moderate  oven 
only  that  the  meat  may  cook.  To 
make  the  pasties,  cut  the  meat  up  very 
small,  and  the  more  tender  it  is  the 
better  ; indeed,  if  it  is  hard  the  pasties 
arc  very  indigestible.  Then  put  an 
equal  weight  of  the  vegetable — we 
recommend  a mixture  of  onion  and 
potato,  both  scalded  and  chopped  up- 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  roll 
the  paste  out  in  rounds  and  put  some 
of  the  meat  in  the  centre ; bring  the 
edges  up,  after  moistening  them,  and 
press  them  together ; then  take  the 
thumb  and  linger  of  the  right  hand 
and  pinch  them  up,  using  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  to  press  the 
paste  between  them.  The  sizes  of 
these  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
appetite  of  those  who  eat  them  ; from 
four  to  six  ounces  in  weight  is  an  aver- 
age size.  Then  lay  them  on  a greased 
tin  and  bake  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.  They  may  be  washed  over 
with  a little  milk  when  nearly  done, 
or  with  egg  for  a better  dish  {see  p.  749). 
This  is  the  common  mode.  Weadvi.se 
for  a much  nicer  dish  that  the  meat  be 
cut  up  as  finely  as  possible,  or  passed 
through  a mincer  as  for  sausage  meat. 
When  turnips  are  used  they  should  be 
partly  cooked  beforehand,  and  many 
will  like,  the  pasties  better  if  both 
onions  and  turnips  are  parboiled, 
although  tills  is  g departure  from  tJi§ 

original, 
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Imitation  Cornish  pasties  are  made 
by  taking  some  underdone  cold  meat, 
with  vegetables  of  any  sort,  fully 
cooked,  and  adding  a little  gravy  to 
moisten,  with  seasoning  to  taste  ; the 
paste  for  these  may  be  better,  and  can 
be  rolled  thinner,  and  the  pasties,  if 
made  small,  will  be  baked  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  Bacon  can  be  put 
with  these,  or  a mixture  of  that  and 
cooked  rice  or  macaroni  can  be  used. 
Cost,  variable ; about  2d.  each  for 
pasties  for  one  person. 

Cottage  Pie. — {See  page  512.) 

Croustades. — The  crust  required 
is  the  same  as  for  Fleurs  (page  792). 
Fig.  66,  page  212,  illustrates  a suitable 
design  for  the  mould ; almost  any  of 
the  fluted  patty  pans  that  are  deep 
enough  can  be  used;  the  one  given 
below  is  suitable.  Then  there  are 
shell  moulds,  made  deep,  also  patty 
pans  that  resemble  boats,  leaves,  &c. 
As  a rule  croustades  are  served  without 


Fig.  122. — Oval  Fluted  Patty  Mould. 

a cover ; sometimes  fried  crumbs  are 
sprinkled  over  the  top,  but  there  are 
various  ways  of  decorating  them.  For 
plain  ones  the  ragout  or  mince  is  put 
in  and  nothing  added.  Almost  any 
mixture  that  would  do  for  patties 
answers. 

Duck  Pie.— Required : a duck, 
gravy,  and  flaky  paste  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Put  the  duck  down  to  the  fire  and 
brown  the  surface  well,  letting  it  be- 
come nearly  half  cooked ; then  put  it 
aside  and  joint  when  cold.  Meanwhile, 
make  gravy  from  the  giblets  (see  Giblet 
Pie),  and  let  it  get  cold,  so  that  the  fat 
can  be  skimmed  off,  and  use  enough  of 
it  to  almost  cover  the  duck  in  making 
the  pie.  Thin  flaky  crust  should  be 
used,  as  this  pie  will  not  take  long  to 
cook.  The  giblets  and  rest  of  the 


gravy  will  make  a plainer  pie,  or  can 
be  served  separately  (see  recipes  under 
Game  and  Poultry).  When  the  pie 
is  done  add  more  boiling  gravy  through 
a hole  in  the  crust.  Season  the  meat 
nicely.  For  a more  savoury  dish  make 
stuffing  of  a kind  used  for  roast  duck, 
and  put  in  alternate  layers  with  the 
joints.  A couple  of  ducks  will  be 
wanted  if  the  bony  parts  are  left  out. 
(&e  page  771.) 

Another  way. — Joint  the  duck  and 
brown  the  best  parts  in  a fr}dng-pan 
in  hot  butter;  cLrain  them  and  add  a 
little  fried  onion  and  powdered  sage, 
then  season  and  put  in  the  pie-dish. 
Make  the  gravy  from  the  inferior  parts, 
flavouring  nicely.  (&e  page  771.)  The 
giblets  can  be  cooked  for  a pie  or  other 
dish.  Pour  gravy  to  half  cover  the 
duck,  and  cover  with  flaky  paste 
(page  774).  Bake  about  an  hour  if  the 
crust  be  thin.  Forcemeat  of  sage  and 
onion,  or  other  kind,  can  be  put  in  in 
baUA  (See  Forcemeats.) 

Dumplings  for  Soups  and 
Stews. — The  addition  of  small,  nicely 
made  dumplings  to  soups  and  stews  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  dish  may 
be  made  more  savoury  as  well  as  more 
nourishing,  at  very  little  increase  of 
cost  or  trouble,  and  variety  is  easily 
effected.  Reference  to  the  Index  should 
be  made  for  details  of  the  different 
sorts,  but  we  give  here  a few  rules  of 
universal  application.  The  smaller  the 
dumplings  the  better,  as  a rule,  for 
soups ; about  the  size  of  a nutmeg  is 
sufficient,  for  stews  they  may  be  con- 
siderably larger.  Should  the  soup  to 
which  they  are  added  be  a very  thick 
one  they  may  with  advantage  be  separ- 
ately parboiled  in  a little  thin  stock  or 
water  before  they  are  put  in ; there 
need  be  no  waste  of  nutriment,  as  the 
liquor  they  are  cooked  in  should  go 
in  the  soup  also.  When  fat  is  added 
to  the  dumpling  mixture  and  time  is 
short,  suet  should  not  be  used ; with 
dripping  or  butter  they  are  soon 
cooked,  with  marrow  they  take  rather 
longer,  and  with  suet  the  longest -of 
aU.  (See  Suet  Puddings.)  They 
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shoulil  always  be  made  stiff  that  they 
may  lolain  their  shape  ; the)'  arc  also 
lighter  when  this  rule  is  followed, 
liread-crumbs  also  ensure  a light 
dumpling.  (Sic  recipe  for  Dioestiiii.e 
iSuET  1’aste  on  page  740.)  ]5y  way 

of  adding  to  the  nourishment  when  tlie 
dish  is  for  children,  brown  flour  or 
oatmeal  may  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
flour.  The  dish  can  be  made  savoury 
by  the  addition  of  herbs ; indeed,  the 
changes  may  be  so  rung  that  the 
dumplings  may  form  the  most  enjoy- 
able part  of  the  dish.  Dumplings  are 
as  good  in  soups  and  stows  made  from 
fish  as  from  meat. 

Eel  Pie.— Required  : from  a pound 
and  a half  to  two  pounds  of  cels  (they 
should  weigh  about  half  a pound  each 
after  skinning),  seasoning,  pa.ste  and 
gravy  as  below.  Cost,  Is.  6d.,  or  more 
according  to  season. 

Wash  and  cut  the  fish  into  neat 
pieces  and  let  them  soak  awhile  in  salt 
and  water,  then  put  them  in  a little 
veal  or  white  fish  stock  to  cover  and 
simmer  for  about  half  an  hour.  Take 
them  up  and  season  with  s;ilt  and 
pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and  lemon 
juice,  and  put  them  in  the  pie-dish 
ready  for  covering.  The  heads  and 
tails  of  the  fish  should  be  cooked  in  the 
same,  with  more  liquor  to  well  cover 
them  ; an  onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and 
some  peppercorns  and  allspice  berries 
being  added  to  flavour ; when  strong 
and  good  strain  this  over  the  fish  to 
half  its  depth,  and  cover  when  cold.  A 
plain  flaky  paste  may  be  used  (see 
page  744),  or  short  paste  No.  2 will  be 
rich  enough  for  some.  Bake  for  about 
an  hour,  and  pour  in  a few  spoonfuls 
of  hot  cream  when  the  pie  is  done.  If 
this  is  not  liked  the  gravy  may  be 
thickened  a little  ; brown  roux  may  be 
used,  or  browned  flour,  which  is  plainer, 
and  some  flavoured  vinegar  be  added 
to  give  piquancy. 

For  a good  pie  of  a more  savoury 
kind,  the  eels  should  be  fried  and 
left  to  cool,  then  put  in  the  dish 
with  gravy  to  cover  them ; fish  stock 
thickened  with  brown  roux  and  | 


flavoured  with  ketchup  or  sherry  will 
.serve  for  this.  (For  other  adjuncts  see 
the  recipes  for  eels  in  Fish.)  Force- 
meat balls  are  sometimes  put  in  eel 
pies ; one  of  herbs  is  suitable,  or  a 
mushroom  forcemeat  is  liked  by  many. 

Another  way  is  to  prepare  the  eels 
for  stewing,  and  when  halt  done  to 
take  them  up  and  cool,  then  skim  the 
gravy  and  make  the  pie.  (See  the 
recipes  for  stewed  eels  in  Fish.) 

Eg’g  Fatties.  — (See  Ploveus’ 
Egg  1'atties;  also  Ham  Patties.) 

Fish  Fatties  and  Fies.— (&e 

I.VDEx  for  different  sorts.) 

Fish.  Fies. — These  are  less  known 
than  they  deserve  to  be.  They  can  in 
many  cases  be  made  at  little  cost,  and 
furnish  a nice  method  of  using  the 
remnants  of  various  kinds  of  cooked 
fish,  as  well  as  fresh.  For  cooked  fish 
the  crust  of  the  pie  should  always  be 
thinner  than  for  raw,  or  by  the  time 
the  pie  is  done,  the  fish  would  be 
ragg)-.  AVhen  fresh  fish  is  employed 
it  will  be  found  that  the  w'hite  kinds 
need  no  preliminary  cooking ; but 
eels  and  some  others  should  be  partly 
cooked  beforehand,  to  make  them  really 
digestible.  The  seasoning  is  very  much 
a matter  of  taste,  though  the  sort  of 
fish  must  be  considered  to  some  extent. 
For  eels  and  fish  of  that  class,  the 
gravy  in  the  pie  can  be  seasoned  in  the 
same  way  that  a fish  stew  of  the 
savoury  sort  would  be ; wine  and 
forcemeat  balls,  and  other  adj  uncts 
being  adini.ssible.  The  recipes  under 
fish  will  suggest  a good  variety. 
Mackerel  will  make  a savoury  pie, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  the 
crust  too  rich.  For  white  fish  a sea- 
soning of  salt  and  pepper,  wdth  a dash 
of  cayenne  and  mace  or  nutmeg,  will 
suffice  for  many  palates ; others  will 
approve  of  the  addition  of  anchovies  or 
shrimps,  mushrooms,  &c.  To  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fish  flavour,  the 
bones  should  always,  if  convenient,  be 
stewed  down  for  the  stock ; in  pies  of 
the  plainest  sorts,  where  the  fish  is  not 
boned  for  the  pie,  there  will  be  some 
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trimmings  that  are  worth  stewing 
down  for  gravy,  and  a little  gelatine 
may  he  nsed  to  give  body  to  it.  This, 
however,  should  not  be  considered  a 
necessity,  although  an  improvement. 
For  haddock,  a little  butter  may  be 
distributed  amongst  the  fish  with  ad- 
vantage ; or  a better  sauce  used  than 
for  a moister  fish.  The  sauce  can  be 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  that  would 
be  sent  to  table  with  the  same  fish  in 
the  boiled  or  any  other  state,  and 
many  prefer  sauce  to  gravy  in  the 
pie.  For  the  watery  sorts  of  fish 
avoid  too  much  gravy,  or  it  will 
bubble  up  in  the  baking  and  touch 
the  top  crust,  which  will  not  then  be  so 
light.  If  to  serve  cold,  make  a gravy 
strong  enough  to  jelly,  and  increase 
the  seasoning ; some  herbs  should  be 
used,  a bay  leaf  is  useful  for  many 
kinds.  There  are  various  recipes 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Seasonings 
that  will  improve  these  pies. 

Fish  Pudding,  Plain.— Re- 
quired : paste  No.  2,  white  fish,  such  as 
fresh  haddock,  cod,  halibut,  &c.,  a dozen 
small  forcemeat  balls  to  a pound  and  a 
half  of  fish,  and  some  seasoning  and 
gravy  as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  basin  should  be  lined  half  an 
inch  thick  with  the  paste;  the  fish 
should  be  washed  and  dried,  and  cut 
up  into  convenient  pieces  for  serving  ; 
the  head,  and  tail,  and  trimmings 
should  be  put  on  for  stock.  [See  recipes 
in  Stocks.)  Dredge  the  fish  with  flour 
and  a Kttle  salt  and  pepper,  and  use 
any  herbs  to  flavour,  or  add  a few 
drops  of  anchovy  essence  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  ketchup  to  the  gravj’, 
which  should  be  strained  when  ready, 
and  thickened  with  a little  flour,  and 
enriched  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter 
to  half  a pint,  unless  preferred  very 
plain.  The  addition  of  salt  pork  or 
fat  bacon,  about  three  or  four  ounces 
to  a pound  of  fish,  is  sometimes 
thought  an  improvement,  and  the 
forcemeat  balls  may  be  put  with  it,  or 
omitted.  The  basin  should  be  firmly 
packed  with  the  fish,  and  only  enough 
gravy  to  come  a third  of  the  way  up 


he  put  in,  as  the  fish  yields  liquor  in 
the  cooking.  Put  the  cover  of  paste 
on  the  pudding,  and  steam  or  boil 
it  for  about  two  hours.  The  rest 
of  the  fish  stock  may  be  made  into 
sauce  for  serving  with  the  pudding,  or 
it  can  go  to  table  plain. 

Fish.  Pudding,  Savoury  and 
Substantial. — Required ; a pound 
and  a half  of  white  fish  of  a firm  sort, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a small  onion,  a 
couple  of  anchovies,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  two  ounces  of 
shredded  veal  suet  or  marrow  from  a 
beef-bone,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
fish  stock,  two  eggs,  and  some  season- 
ing. Cost,  uncertain. 

The  bread  is  to  be  soaked  in  enough 
boiling  fish  stock  to  cover,  then 
squeezed  dry  and  beaten  finely.  The 
fish  should  be  freed  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  pounded  with  the  chopped 
onion  and  filleted  anchovies,  then 
added  to  the  bread,  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper,  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  grated  lemon  peel.  The  eggs  go 
in  last ; the  whites  should  be  beaten 
and  put  in  separately.  The  suet  or 
marrow  is  to  be  pounded,  first  alone, 
then  with  the  fish.  This  should  be 
put  in  a greased  basin — a tin  mould  is 
better — and  steamed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  Serve  anchovy  or 
parsley  sauce  with  the  pudding,  using 
the  bones  for  the  foundation. 

Note. — For  a cheaper  pudding,  omit 
one  of  the  eggs,  and  add  another  ounce 
of  bread.  For  a better  one,  add  half 
a gill  of  thick  cream  and  a couple  of 
ounces  more  fish. 

Fleurs,  Savoury.  — [See 

Savouuy  Fleurs.) 

Fowl  Pie,  Raised,  Rich.— 

Required:  a fowl,  .some  forcemeat, 
ham,  tongue,  gravy,  and  paste  as 
below.  Cost,  about  7s.  fid.  or  more. 

Take  a fine  fowl  and  bone  it,  then 
stuff  it  with  forcemeat,  and  press  it 
into  its  original  shape,  or  make  a 
galantine  ; these  processes  are  detailed 
in  the  chapter  on  Poultry.  The 
forcemeat  may  be  of  veal  and  ham  or 
trufiled  sausage  meat,  or  any  other  to 
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taste,  but  one  of  tlic  best  should  be 
eliosen,  and  it  must  be  free  from  suet. 
{•See  the  ehaider  on  Fokckmkats,  &e.) 
About  a pound  and  a half  of  foreemeat 
will  be  wanted  in  addition  to  that  put 
into  the  fow  1.  The  fowl  is  then  to  be 
parboiled,  or  it  may  be  braised,  whii  h 
is  the  more  savoury  mode,  until  half 
done.  (.V<r  recipesunder  PouLTiiv. ) The 
crust  should  be  good  (])age  748),  and 
the  ease  may  be  raised  by  liand  or 
made  in  a mould  (see  page  785)  ; it 
7uu.st  be  of  a size  to  take  the  fowd 
easily,  and  should  he  at  least  half  an 
inch  thick.  If  a forcemeat  without 
truffles  is  used,  a few  .slices  of  trtiffles 
should  be  put  in  the  case  after  it  has 
been  lined  with  foreemciit  at  the 
bottom  and  sides;  but  they  may  be 
dispen.sed  with.  'J'he  bird  goes  next ; 
it  should  be  cold  when  put  in,  and  all 
the  vacant  spaces  are  to  be  tilled  up 
with  strips  of  cooked  ham  and  tongue  ; 
or  trulfles  may  be  mixed  with  these 
materials,  or  button  mushrooms  can 
be  used.  Forcemeat  balls  can  also  go 
in,  and  over  all  some  thin  slices  of 
good  ham  or  bacon  should  be  laid,  as 
they  prevent  dryness  and  give  a good 
flavour.  Hard-boiled  eggs  are  often 
used  in  these  pies,  so  are  fillets  of 
pigeon,  as  the  flavour  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  thereby  improved;  all 
must  be  well  .seasoned,  and  chopped 
parsley  ma)’  be  used.  AVhite  popper, 
cayenne,  grated  lemon  peel,  and  a little 
nutmeg  or  mace  are  the  usual  fla- 
vourers.  The  salt  u.sed  must  depend 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
bacon  and  ham.  Either  of  the  latter 
should  be  most  carefully  trimmed. 
Then  put  on  a lid  of  paste,  and  cover 
it  with  letives  or  other  devdees ; pin  a 
band  of  paper  round  the  mould,  that 
the  pic  may  not  get  too  dark,  and 
bake  in  a very  steady  oven  until  done ; 
it  will  take  about  two  and  a half  to 
three  hours.  The  top  may  be  glazed 
when  nearly  done,  and  the  entire  case 
may  be  so  treated  after  removal  from 
the  mould,  but  do  not  make  it  too 
dark.  If  it  is  glazed  with  aspic,  leave 
the  top  until  done,  and  glaze  it  alto- 
gether, After  taking  the  pie  from  the 


oven,  let  it  stand  awhile,  then  put  in 
the  gravy  to  fill  up.  This  should  be 
very  good,  and  made  from  the  bones 
of  the  bird.  (-SVe  page  771. ) Sometimes 
the  lid  is  cut  round,  and  some  chopped 
aspic  put  on  after  the  first  gravy  has 
set,  and  the  lid  replaced.  The  pie 
looks  best  on  a silver  dish,  with  a 
lace  paper  or  serviette  under  it,  and 
should  be  garnished  with  plenty  of 
green  parsley,  and  blocks  of  aspic,  if 
liked  ; hard  eggs  are  also  suitable. 

ylnother  urn/. — If  a china  case  is  to 
be  used  when  paste  is  not  liked,  the 
bird  may  be  boned  and  stuffed,  and 
braised  until  done ; then  put  in  a case, 
which  should  only  just  hold  it,  .and 
when  cold  the  gravy  must  be  poured 
round  to  fill  up.  This  should  be  gi'avy 
of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  clarified.  {See 
recipes  for  Aspic  and  Cleau  Sours.) 
liefore  serving,  the  top  of  the  pie  must 
be  ornamented.  {See  recipe  for  Kaised 
Pigeon  Pie  on  page  781  ; any  of  the 
materials  there  mentioned  may  be 
used,  the  feet,  of  course,  excep'ted.) 

\nother  way. — In  the  event  of  a 
flour  and  water  paste  being  used  {see 
page  748),  naturally  it  is  verj’  desirable 
to  prevent  its  absorbing  any  more 
of  the  flavour  and  goodness  than  can 
be  avoided,  as  it  is  not  to  be  eaten ; 
therefore,  proceed  as  follows  ; — After 
making  the  paste,  whether  it  is  raised 
b}'  hand  or  put  in  a mould,  brush  the 
inside  with  a little  beaten  egg  or  thin 
glaze,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a 
short  time ; then  fill  with  the  fowl,  &c., 
prepared  as  in  the  first  recipe,  and 
bake  in  the  same  way.  In  serving 
this,  it  is  not  usual  to  put  on  the  lid  of 
paste,  though  one  is  wanted  for  the 
baking ; because  if  this  is  done  it  is 
naturally  assumed  that  the  crust  is 
eatable ; therefore  the  top  should  be 
nicely  garnished  with  eggs,  jeU}',  &c., 
as  above  referred  to. 

Note. — These  can  also  be  made  from 
turkey.  Choose  a young  white-fleshed 
bird,  and  allow  time  in  proportion  to 
size.  These  pies  are  only  required 
now  and  then,  and  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions one  made  as  in  the  next  recipe 
wiU  be  found  rich  enough. 
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Fowl  and  Ham  Fie,  Haised. 

—Required : a pound  and  a half  of 
fowl  to  half  a pound  of  ham,  or  equal 
parts  of  each,  according  to  taste,  paste, 
seasoning,  and  gravy,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  or  more  per  pound. 

Prepare  the  fowl  and  ham  just  as 
directed  for  raised  veal  pie  (page 
708),  then  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  a little  lemon  rind,  with 
a sparing  allowance  of  nutmeg  or 
mace,  and  cayenne.  The  herbs  may 
be  fresh  parsley,  finely  chopped,  about 
a teaspoonful  to  the  pound  of  meat, 
and  a fourth  as  much  thyme  ; or  very 
finely  powdered  dried  mixed  herbs  may 
be  used,  a saltspoonful  or  so.  Those  who 
obj  ect  to  herbs  in  the  pie  should  use  some 
in  the  gravy,  to  give  a nice  flavour. 
Instead  of  putting  ham  in  the  pie  in 
pieces,  a good  forcemeat  with  plenty 
of  ham  in  may  be  used  in  laj'ers  with 
the  fowl.  {See  page  493  in  Forcemeats.) 
After  cutting  up  and  seasoning  the 
fowl,  moisten  it  with  stock  from  the 
bones,  and  go  on  stewing  them  while 
the  pie  is  baking,  ready  for  filling  up 
after  baking.  (See  page  787.)  Use 
either  of  the  crusts  given  for  veal  and 
ham  pie,  and  finish  off  in  the  same 
way.  This  pie  may  be  varied  by 
using  a veal  and  ham  sausage  meat  in 
layers  or  balls,  and  some  hard  eggs  in 
slices.  Only  a young  tender  fowl 
should  be  employed  for  this. 

Game  Fleur. — Required  : a case 
as  directed  for  cheese  fleur  (page  752) 
and  a mince  of  game  as  below.  Cost, 
uncertain,  according  to  the  game. 

(See  Canapes  a la  Shorncliffe  and 

CORBEILLES  SUPERLATIVE  in  HoT 

Entries  ; either  of  these  minces  will 
serve  for  filling  the  case.)  The  top 
may  be  left  plain  or  garnished  with 
small  fancy  croutons,  or  leaves  of 
pastry,  or  a meringue  mixture,  made 
of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a little  salt 
and  cayenne  may  be  put  in  the  centre 
or  round  the  edge,  or  in  any  other 
way,  so  that  the  rnince  is  not  entirely 
hidden ; it  is  better  to  brown  the 
meringue  by  means  of  the  salamander 
than  to  put  the  fleur  in  the  oven. 

2 a 


Serve  on  a hot  dish,  and  garnish  with 
a little  fried  parsley. 

Game  Patties.— These  may  be 
made  with  the  game  mixtures  referred 
to  in  the  recipe  above;  any  other 
mince  that  does  for  fleurs  will  be  just 
as  suitable  for  patties.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  vol-au- vents.  €'or  another 
sort  of  patty  the  French  raised  paste 
of  page  748  may  be  used.  These 
should  be  made  mince-pie-shape.  (See 
Patties.  ) Or  the  paste  can  be  made 
in  deep  patty-pans,  and  a lining  of 
game  forcemeat  (see  Forcemeat)  put 
round  and  at  the  sides,  the  centie 
being  filled  up  with  partly  cooked 
game  in  small  dice,  just  moistened 
with  any  rich  thick  gravy  or  sauce 
that  could  be  served  with  the  game 
itself.  A little  more  forcemeat  should 
be  put  on  the  top,  then  a cover  of 
paste,  and  the  patties  baked  at  a 
moderate  heat,  that  the  forcemeat  may 
have  time  to  cook.  The  paste  for 
these  should  be  thicker  than  for  the 
mince-pie-shaped  ones.  Another  way 
is  to  put  a little  thick  mushroom 
puree  in  the  middle  and  a mince  of 
game  at  the  sides,  having  a very  thin 
layer  of  forcemeat  next  the  paste. 
Cost,  from  2d,  to  3d.  each,  on  an 
average. 

Game  Pies. — (See  remarks  under 
Meat  Pies,  Raised  Pies,  and  Game 
Pie  Cases.) 

Game  Pie  Cases.— These  are 
used  for  pies  of  the  rich  raised  descrip- 
tion, when  the  crust  is  not  intended  to 
be  eaten.  There  are  several  kinds  made 
of  fire-proof  china  and  earthenware. 
The  first  is  an  oval  deep  dish,  with  a 
lid,  in  which  the  pie  is  baked.  Pies  or 
pates  of  this  sort  are  generally  highly 
seasoned,  and  the  top  covered  with 
clarified  butter ; they  will  then  keep 
well,  and  form  very  acceptable  break- 
fast or  luncheon  dishes.  The  earthen- 
ware cases  are  in  appearance  just  like 
the  crust  of  a raised  pie,  leaves,  &c., 
included,  and  at  a little  distance  they 
cannot  be  told  from  a real  crust,  so  per- 
fect is  the  imitation.  Formerly,  these 
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Were  only  made  in  large  sizes,  and  were 
expensive;  now  they  are  sold  very 
reasonably,  and  small  enough  to  take 
but  little  more  than  a pound  of  meat. 
The  largo  ones  are  often  let  out  on  hire 
bj'  caterers.  These  are  used  for  a pie 
that  is  to  be  served  without  a lid,  and 
the  top  garnished  more  or  less  elabo- 
rately ; suhh  pies  are  seen  at  ball 
6u])pcrs,  wedding  breakfasts,  and  other 
festivities.  Then  there  is  the  home- 
made pie  case.  This  is  simply  a flour 
and  water  crust,  as  given  on  page  748. 
Those  cases  are  easy  to  make  and  keep 
in  shape  during  the  baking,  even  when 
raised  by  hand,  as  they  do  not  crack 
like  the  rich  crust  that  is  to  be  eaten. 
They  should  be  glazed,  and  will  pre- 
sent a very  good  appearance.  Those 
who  serve  pies  of  this  sort  often  will, 
however,  find  it  cheaper  in  the  end  to 
invest  in  a case  as  described  above  ; for 
although  the  actual  cost  of  making 
cases  is  little,  they  are  useless  when 
the  pie  is  consumed,  and  there  is 
the  waste  of  the  material.  The  chief 
use  of  such  articles  is  in  an  emergency, 
when  the  proper  utensil  is  not  at  hand. 
{See  Raised  Pies.) 

Came  Pie,  Mixed.— This  sort 
of  pie  is  often  made  when  a very  large 
one  is  required  for  a ball  supper  or 
other  festive  occasion.  A china  case 
may  be  used  for  it,  or  a flour  and 
water  p,aste  made  and  used  for  lining 
a mould  ; or  it  can  be  raised  by  hand. 
{See  page  785.)  The  game  maybe  a 
mixture  of  hare  and  pheasant  with 
fowl  (as  poultry  is  often  put  in) ; or 
rabbit,  grouse,  and  snipe  will  make  a 
good  pie.  Another  is  to  be  got  from 
partridge  and  hare.  Needless  to  say, 
woodcock  is  good  in  all  sorts,  and 
small  birds  can  be  used.  The  game 
shoidd  be  jointed  or  boned  first  for  a 
very  good  pie.  It  is  then  to  be  cooked 
by  braising  or  stewing.  Recipes  are 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Game,  but  we 
may  say  that  the  thing  is  to  cook  it  in 
a little  stock  only,  and  to  let  that  be 
good.  Should  forcemeat  balls  be  used, 
they  should,  of  course,  be  cooked. 
The  game  is  to  be  packed  into  the  case 


when  done,  and  the  gravy  simmered 
until  good;  it  should  jelly  when  cold. 
(See  page  771.)  The  top  of  the  pie 
should  be  dome-shaped,  and  maj’  be 
garnished  when  the  gravj^  is  set  in 
various  ways,  with  aspic  jelly,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  &c.  {See  recipe  for  Pigeon 
Pie,  Raised,  page  781.)  Fruit  jelly, 
such  as  red  currant,  is  suitable  for 
garnishing  this  sort  of  pie.  Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

German  Pasties.  — Home  of 
these  are  rather  peculiar,  and  would 
not  be  relished  by  those  accustomed 
only  to  English  dishes.  The  following 
are  very  tasty. 

Fish  Pasty.— This  is  something  like 
a plain  turnover  in  appearance.  Plain 
pastry  of  any  sort  may  be  used  for  it, 
and  should  be  rolled  out  half  an  inch 
thick  for  medium-sized  pasties.  Raw 
fat  bacon  in  strips  is  laid  on  the  paste, 
and  then  the  fish,  which,  if  small,  such 
as  whiting,  are  boned  and  stuffed,  and 
laid  on  in  contrary  directions.  The 
paste  should  then  be  folded  oi-er,  the 
edges  first  egged ; or  a round  of  paste 
may  be  used,  and  a second  round  laid 
on  the  top.  The  stuffing  should  be 
free  from  suet.  Bake  slowly  and  serve 
hot.  This  is  the  usual  mode  ; but  we 
advise  that  if  large  substantial  fish  be 
used  it  be  first  partly  cooked,  then  cut 
up,  and  a rather  thinner  paste  used. 
The  pasty  may  then  go  in  a sharper 
oven,  and  will  be  nicer  than  if  it  has 
to  remain  the  whole  time  in  a slow  one 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  the  fish. 
Cod-fish  with  oyster  or  shrimp  stuffing 
may  be  recommended.  Mackerel  makes 
a tasty  pasty,  but  no  bacon  is  wanted. 
Salmon  is  converted  into  a tasty  snack 
by  cutting  the  tail  end,  a pound  or  so, 
and  boning  and  parboiling  it.  A 
little  raw  salmon  is  pounded  with 
a few  chopped  capers,  a sardine  or 
two,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  then 
moistened  with  cream  and  used  for 
stuffing.  Sometimes  an  onion  or  some 
parsley  takes  the  place  of  sardines  or 
capers.  Cost,  variable.  ' 

Forcemeat  Pasty . — Required:  a pound  ! 
of  veal,  half  a pound  each  of  fresh  ' 
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pork  and  bacon,  a chopped  onion,  a 
good  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a gill  of 
water  or  stock;  herbs,  eggs,  and 
paste  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 
The  veal  and  pork  are  sliced  and 
.cooked  slowly  in  the  stock  and  butter, 
with  plenty  of  chopped  chives  and 
other  herbs.  When  tender,  mince, 
and  add  the  bacon,  then  put  back  to 
the  stock,  to  which  a couple  of  eggs 
have  been  added  and  brought  nearly 
to  the  boil.  The  mince  is  then  set  by 
to  cool,  when  it  is  used  as  for  a raised 
pie  of  the  usual  shape,  the  crust  for 
which  should  be  thinly  rolled.  After 
baking,  leave  until  next  day  before 
'.cutting,  and  if  made  in  a mould,  leave 
the  pie  in  the  mould  until  quite  cold. 

; Giblet  Fie. — Eequired  ; giblets, 
■stock,  onions,  herbs,  seasoning,  beef 
■ 'Steak,  paste,  and  adjuncts  as  below. 

I "Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of  the  giblets. 

I ' This  is  a homely  dish,  but  it  may  be 
i nice  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
care  taken  in  its  preparation.  Time 
must  be  given,  and  the  giblets  must 
be  washed  again  and  again  in  warm 
water  until  clean.  Take  the  gall  from 
I the  liver,  and  cut  it  and  the  heart  into 
two.  Pick  the  head,  soak  it  in  hot 
'•  water,  and  chop  the  beak  off.  Skin 
the  feet  and  gizzard,  and  cut  the  feet 
and  pinions  into  two,  and  the  neck  and 
gizzard  into  four.  Put  them  all  in  a 
saucepan  and  cover  with  cold  ■v\’ater ; 
bring  to  the  boil,  then  drain  the  water 
off,  and  rinse  the  contents  of  the  pan 
in  fresh  water ; then  cover  them  with 
plain  stock.  Add  a teaspoonful  of 
peppercorns,  a clove,  a few  allspice 
berries,  a bunch  of  herbs,  and  a 
couple  of  sliced  onions,  or  for  a very 
tnuch  better  pie  a fried  onion.  The 
addition  of  sage  is  liked  by  some. 
Cook  slowly  until  done.  The  time 
depends  upon  the  age  of  the  goose ; 
they  may  be  ready  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  double  the  time  may  be  wanted. 
A pound  or  a little  less  of  beef  steak 
should  be  stewed  separately  in  stock 
to  cover,  and  that  and  the  giblets  put 
i ..by  to  get  cold.  The  steak  should  then 


be  cut  up  and  mixed  with  the  giblets 
in  the  dish,  and  the  gravy  slcimmed 
and  thickened,  and  poured  over  the 
meat  nearly  to  the  top.  More  gravy 
should  be  put  in  the  pie  before  it  is 
served,  and  a little  port  or  claret  is  an 
imjDi'Ovement.  With  claret,  a morsel 
of  fruit  jelly  is  a further  improvement. 
A spoonful  of  tomato  pulp  may  be 
used  to  vary  these  pies  where  they  are 
a standard  dish.  Sometimes  a little 
boiling  cream  is  used  to  enrich  the  pie 
after  baking,  then  the  gravy  should  be 
quite  plain.  The  crust  should  be 
rather  thick,  and  may  be  short  or 
flaky  {see  recipes).  Serve  hot. 

Giblet  and  Chicken  Fie. — 

This  is  a very  nice  pie.  Cook  the 
giblets  as  above,  but  put  with  them 
the  neck  and  back' of  a chicken.  Joint 
the  bird,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  -with  the  giblets,  omitting  the 
beef.  When  the  giblets  are  taken 
from  the  pan  leave  the  chicken  bones 
to  stew  for  gravy,  and  put  in  a little 
sherry.  Add  this  after  baking,  as 
above.  This  is  very  much  better  if 
the  chicken  joints  are  fried  brown 
before  using,  but  see  that  they  are 
cold.  A fowl  that  is  past  its  best  may 
be  used  if  stewed  beforehand,  a separate 
saucepan  being  used  for  it.  {See  recipes 
in  Game  and  Poultry.)  Cost,  from 
3s.  upwards. 

Duck  giblets,  double  quantities,  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  take  less 
time  to  cook. 

Goose  Liver  Fat^,  German. 

— Eequired : goose  livers,  milk,  truffles, 
seasoning,  bacon,  ham,  shalots,  mush- 
rooms, and  paste.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  price  of  truffles  and  livers,  but  the 
dish  is  expensive. 

Take  half  a dozen  goose  livers,  and 
cut  away  any  yellow  spots  from  where 
the  gall-bags  were.  Lay  them  in  milk 
to  blanch,  cut  some  truffles  into  thin 
strips,  and  stick  them  through  half  the 
livers,  an  inch  apart.  Strew  salt  and 
pepper  over,  and  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, then  set  them  aside.  Mince  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  bacon,  half  a 
pound  of  truffles,  and  the  rest  'of  the 
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livers ; add  a couple  of  slialots  and 
half  a dozen  iniislirooms,  also  chopped. 
Season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
powdered  cloves,  and  a little  dried 
niarjormi  in  fine  powder;  then  pound 
this  mixture  to  a smooth  paste  in  a 
mortar,  or  pass  throuf'h  a mincing 
machine  several  times  if  no  mortar  be 
at  hand.  Line  a pie  mould  with  raised 
eriKst,  and  put  thin  slices  of  ham  at  the 
bottom,  then  some  of  the  forcemeat, 
next  the  livers,  then  the  rest  of  the 
forcemc'at.  All  the  vacant  places  are 
to  be  filled  up  with  the  cuttings  from 
the  truffles  ; a pound  and  a quarter,  or 
rather  more,  should  be  used  altogether 
for  the  pat6.  This  is  sometimes  made 
with  a small  quantity  of  fresh  pork  in 
place  of  the  ham  at  the  bottom.  The 
lid  is  to  be  thin,  and  covered  all  over 
with  leaves  of  pastry,  and  the  pie 
baked  in  a modenite  oven  ; it  should 
be  nearly  done  before  the  egg  for  the 
glazing  is  put  on,  as  it  should  be  kept 
quite  pale.  Do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
mould  until  the  next  day,  then  remove 
very  carefully. 

Goose  Fuddinff,  or  Savoury 
Pudding  (a  Yorkshire  recipe). — 
I’our  as  much  boiling  milk  over  a 
pound  of  stale  bread  as  will  just  cover 
it.  liOt  it  soak  until  soft,  then  beat  it 
with  a fork,  and  take  out  any  lumps 
that  will  not  soften.  Add  six  ounces 
of  beef  suet,  finely  chopped,  four  large 
onions,  boiled  and  chopped,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  powdered  sage,  and  the 
same  of  marjoram  aiftl  thyme,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  pep- 
lier,  an  ounce  or  so  of  oatmeal,  and 
three  eggs,  well  beaten.  Spread  the 
mixture  in  a greased  dripping  tin 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Put  it  in  the  oven  for  half 
an  hour,  to  cook  the  under  part,  then 
j)lace  it  under  the  goose  before  the 
fire,  and  let  the  gi'avy  drip  on  it.  It 
imrst  be  well  browned  in  every  part. 
Cut  it  into  squares,  and  serve  it  at  the 
same  time  as  the  goose.  This  pudding 
maj'  also  be  served  with  roast  pork. 
Time,  an  hour,  or  more.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 


Cooked  as  above,  this  will  be  too 
rich  for  many.  In  such  cases  it  is 
better  to  cook  for  the  full  time  in  the 
oven,  and  use  no  fat  for  the  surface. 
The  pudding  may  form  a separate 
dish,  without  meat  or  other  adjuncts, 
and  is  much  improved  by  some  plain 
brown  gravy.  For  a vegetarian  dish, 
use  two  or  three  ounces  of  vegetable 
fat  in  place  of  suet.  Brown  bread 
makes  it  more  nutritious  ; the  oatmeal 
may  be  omitted  or  increased  to  taste. 
If  plenty  of  time  can  be  given,  the 
pudding  will  be  lighter  if  cold  milk  be 
used.  When  eggs  are  scarce,  use  one, 
and  add  a little  baking  powder. 

Grouse  Pie. — Required  : steak, 
grouse,  seasoning,  gravy,  wine,  and 
flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive 
of  the  grouse. 

Line  the  edges  of  a pie-dish  with  a 
good  crust.  Put  a pound  of  rump- 
steak,  which  has  been  cut  into  con- 
venient-sized pieces,  at  the  bottom,  and 
lay  a brace  of  grouse  on  these.  If  the 
birds  are  large,  they  should  be  cut  into 
joints;  if  small,  they  may  be  cut  in 
halves.  Season  rather  highly  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  black  pepper,  and  pour 
nicely-flavoured  gravy  over  the  grouse. 
Cover  with  a good  crust,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven.  If  the  pie  is  to  bo 
eaten  hot,  a little  more  boiling  gravy, 
to  which  has  been  added  a tablespoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice  and  two  of  claret, 
may  be  poured  in  before  serving. 
Time  to  bake,  an  hour,  or  thereabouts. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  grouse,  cut 
into  joints,  as  well  as  the  steak,  and 
add  a few  hard-boiled  eggs  and  mush- 
rooms. This  is  Scotch  fashion.  A 
thinner  crust  is  wanted  for  this,  as  the 
contents  will  be  quickly  cooked.  Finish 
off  as  in  the  previous  recipe.  Ptarmi- 
gan can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Note. — Brown  the  steak,  or  partly 
stew  it,  before  using.  Stock  No.  5,  or 
a richer  one,  can  be  used  for  the  gravy. 

Ham  Fatties. — Required : half 
a pound  of  ham  (a  little  ghould  be  fat, 
or  bacon  ma)’^  supply  any  deficiency),  a 
tablespoonful  of  brown  sauce,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  Worcester  or  other  store 
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sauce,  pepper  to  taste,  a hard-boiled 
egg,  aad  a little  chopped  parsley,  short 
or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

These  may  be  very  tasty  at  small 
cost,  as  in  many  instances  the  scrapings 
of  a ham  bone  will  supply  the  meat  for 
them.  It  should  be  chopped  small,  and, 
for  superior  parties,  pounded  in  addition. 
Chop  the  egg  up  and  add  to  the  ham, 
then  beat  altogether,  and  fill  the  cases 
while  hot.  {See  directions  on  p.  779.) 

Another  way. — Add  a small  quantit)’- 
of  mushroom,  onion,  celery,  or  other 
puree,  or  flavour  with  mustard,  or  hot 
pickles  or  cheese.  The  egg  is  optional . 

Another  way. — This  is  cheap.  Ee- 
quired : some  chopped  ham,  with  half 
its  weight  of  rice  that  has  been  boiled 
in  savoury  stock  ; a little  white  sauce 
to  moisten,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
The  paste  may  be  short  or  flaky,  and  a 
little  underdone  cold  meat  may  be  used 
with  Ihe  ham.  Stuffing  from  veal,  &c., 
will  make  the  mixture  more  tasty. 
Patties  of  this  sort  afford  a ready  mode 
for  using  up  remains  of  sauces  of  many 
kinds.  Cost,  from  Id.  each,  according 
to  size. 

Another  way. — These  are  very  nice. 
Required  : six  ounces  of  cooked  ham, 
minced  and  pounded,  a tablespoonful 
and  a half  of  thick  brown  sauce,  the 
same  of  brown  mushroom  sauce,  or  a 
7Hushroom  may  be  cooked  on  purpose, 
ii  little  ketchup  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
Heat  the  mixture,  and  fill  the  cases. 
The  remnants  of  potted  meats  of  the 
most  savoury  class  can  be  most  success- 
fully used  up  in  this  way  ; an  ounce  to 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  ham  will  suffice. 
These  patties  are  sometimes  served 
without  lids,  and  a poached  egg,  trimmed 
to  shape,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  each. 
Cost,  without  eggs,  about  2d.  each. 

Note. — Salt  must  be  added  very  care- 
fully, and  in  some  instances  none  may 
be  wanted.  To  vary  the  above,  use 
cheese  sauce  instead  of  brown  sauce ; 
or  add  a little  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
omitting  the  mushroom. 

Hare  Pie. — Required  : a young 
b<i.re,  paste,  ^ravj^,  jelly,  wipe,  fprce- 


meat,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
from  5s.  upwards,  according  to  price 
of  hare  ; very  uncertain. 

Fry  the  joints  of  hare  a good 
brown,  and  let  them  cool.  Wash  and 
dry  the  liver,  and  chop  it  up ; fiy 
it  with  a few  chopped  shalots  and 
mushrooms  and  a little  ham  until 
savoury,  and  season  well.  Take  the 
mixture  from  the  fire,  and  work  in 
some  bread-crumbs.  Make  into  balls, 
and  put  in  the  dish  with  the  hare — the 
latter  being  seasoned  with  salt,  black 
pepper,  ground  cloves,  powdered  bay 
leaves,  and  a little  grated  lemon.  Some 
bacon  or  ham  in  dice  should  he  put 
amongst  the  rest.  The  head  and  inferior 
parts  are  to  be  put  on  for  gravy  with 
seasoning.  (&e  Juggeb  Hake.)  Some 
should  be  put  in  the  dish  at  fii'st.  The 
crust  should  be  put  on  rather  thickly, 
and  the  pie  baked  at  a moderate  heat 
only.  Port  and  some  currant  jelly 
should  be  put  in  the  pie.  A good  flaky 
crust  should  be  used. 

Another  way. — Use  a good  forcemeat, 
such  as  is  suitable  for  game,  or  a plain 
veal  or  herb  {see  Forcemeats),  and 
make  as  directed  for  Rabbit  Pie,  except 
that  the  seasoning  may  be  increased, 
and  with  any  pie  of  hare  fruit  jelly 
and  port  are  admissible,  though  not 
always  necessary.  If  young,  and  the 
hare  be  fried,  it  need  not  be  cooked  in 
any  other  way  before  covering  ; but  an 
old  one  may  be  treated  as  for  jugging, 
and  if  taken  up  when  half  done,  and 
put  to  cool,  it  will  make  a good  pie. 
For  a pie  in  which  no  forcemeat  is  used, 
chop  the  liver,  and  fry  it  with  plenty 
of  herbs,  and  add  to  the  gravy  ; the 
latter  should  be  brown  and  of  good 
consistence.  (&e  page  771.) 

Hunters’  Fie. — Required  : two 
pounds  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  best 
end,  seasoning,  potatoes,  and  gravy  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Take  some  of  the  fat  from  the  meat, 
and  put  it  in  a stewpan  with  enough 
hot  stock  from  mutton  bones,  or  water, 
just  to  cover,  and  add  a small  onion 
and  some  peppercorns  ; the  meat  should 
siroBaer  for  half  an  hour,  then  take  it 
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up,  and  thicken  the  gravy  ; season  well, 
and  stir  in  a spoonful  of  rod  or  black 
currant  jelly.  About  three  pounds  of 
potatoe.s  are  required  ; thoj'  should  ho 
boiled  and  mashed  with  butter  and 
seasoning.  {See  recipes  in  Vegetakles.) 
I/ine  a greased  pie-dish,  and  put  the 
potatoes  in  half  an  inch  thick,  then 
the  meat  and  gravy,  then  the  rest  of 
the  potatoes  to  form  a thick  crust ; this 
will  take  about  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  bake,  and  should  be  served 
very  hot.  There  are  many  ways  of 
varving  this  ; a couple  of  mutton  kid- 
neys, put  in  thick  slices  in  the  gravy 
a short  time  before  the  mutton  is  done, 
are  a groat  improvement.  Lamb  makes 
a very  excellent  pie,  and  the  chops  may 
be  browned  by  frying  or  grilling  instead 
of  b(;ing  stewed:  they  should  then  be 
put  in  the  dish,  with  thick  brown  gravy 
to  cover  them.  For  a pie  of  veal,  the 
loin  or  neck  should  be  used,  with  the 
kidney,  if  possible,  anda  good  seasoning 
of  herbs,  and  some  tomato  sauce  or  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit. 

Kentish.  Meat  Puddings. — 

Tinder  Kabkit  Pudding  we  give  a 
recipe  for  a pudding  which  is  a type 
of  those  that  sometimes  go  by  the 
above  name,  and  which  differ  from 
other  meat  puddings  in  having  no 
bottom  crust.  We  cannot  say  if  they 
aro  peculiar  to  the  county  in  question,  ' 
for  wo  have  met  with  similar  puddings 
under  the  title  of  “ Pudding  Pies.” 
They  are,  however,  ver)’  good,  and  any 
sort  of  meat  may  be  used ; the  pud- 
ding cooks  in  less  time  than  is  required 
for  the  ordinary  sorts. 

Kentish  Suet  Pudding. — 

Take  a pound  of  flour  and  half  a 
pound  of  chopped  suet,  and  make  it 
into  a p.'iste  with  a beaten  egg  and 
some  cold  milk ; add  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  rather  more  than  half  as 
much  pepper ; make  this  bolster-shape, 
and  tie  it  in  a cloth.  This  can  be 
boiled  in  water,  but  is  generally  served 
with  boiled  beef,  and  cooked  in  the  pot  ' 
with  it.  The  same  mi.xture,  made  stiff 
enough  to  roll  into  dumplings,  may  be 
cooked  in  the  pot  liquor  without  any  | 


cloths ; the)’^  should  be  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  and  will  take  an  hour 
and  a half  to  boil.  The  pudding  is 
often  left  until  cold,  then  sliced  and 
browned  before  the  fire,  and  served 
with  meat  of  any  sort;  it  makes  a 
good  dish  in  itself  with  some  plain 
browm  gravy.  A pudding  made  with 
a mixture  of  marrow  and  suet  is  very 
nice  in  the  same  way.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Kentucky  Pie. — Required : birds, 
or  half  meat,  a nice  gravy,  plain  paste, 
and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  very 
variable  ; often  very  little. 

Take  any  small  birds  that  may  be 
hand)',  separately  or  mixed,  or  use  half 
birds  and  half  meat.  After  trimming 
and  dividing  into  suitable-sized  pieces, 
stew  down  all  the  odds  and  ends  in  cold 
water  with  herbs  and  spices  to  make 
a well-flavoured  gravy.  A kidney  im- 
proves the  pie,  and  joints  of  rabbit  or 
other  poultry  may  go  in,  together  with 
strips  of  tender  steak  : either  beef  or 
venison.  Pack  the  meat  in  a deep 
dish  that  has  been  lined  at  the  bettora 
and  sides  with  a thickish  plain  crust : 
or  a basin  may  be  used.  Distribute  a 
few  pieces  of  fruit  jelly  amongst  the 
meat — blackberry  or  currant,  for  choice 
— and  half  fill  the  vessel  with  the  gravy, 
thickened  a little.  Take  care  to  wash 
any  birds  of  strong  flavour  in  salt  and 
water,  or  give  them  a little  boiling; 
but  all  that  can  he  put  in  raw  should 
be,  as  the  pie  is  better  flavoured.  Cover 
like  a meat  pudding  with  a plain  piece 
of  crust,  then  bake  the  pie  gently, 
according  to  its  size.  This  is  much 
nicer  than  the  description  would  lead 
one  to  imagine.  However  great  the 
mcdlex',  a skilful  seasoner  will  make  a 
palatable  and  satisfactory  dish  of  it 
in  this  form.  The  same  pie,  with  a bit 
of  well-hung  mutton,  seasoned  venison 
fashion,  instead  of  the  meats  named,  is 
excellent. 

Kidney  Pie. — A good  breakfast 
or  luncheon  dish.  Required  : kidneys, 
a calf’s  foot,  seasoning,  eggs,  ham, 
stock,  forcemeat  balls,  and  paste  as 
under.  Cost,  about  2sr  2d.,  exclusive 
of  the  .kidneys. 
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Take  four  veal  kidneys  and  half  the 
bulk  of  fat.  Slice  and  season  them 
■with  salt  and  cayenne,  lemon  rind, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  chopped  parsley, 
and  squeeze  the  j nice  of  half  a lemon 
over.  Take  the  meat  from  a cooked 
calf’s  foot,  and  season  in  the  same  way. 
Mixed  herbs  may  be  added  to  taste. 
Mince  two  to  three  ounces  of  ham  ; 
boil  half-a-dozen  eggs  hard,  and  pre- 
pare a dozen  small  forcemeat  balls. 
These  materials  are  to  be  put  in  al- 
ternate layers  in  a pie-dish,  commenc- 
ing with  the  foot.  Pour  over  nicely- 
flavoured  veal  stock  to  three-parts 
cover  the  meat,  and  cover  with  a thin 
flaky  paste.  Bake  in  a good  oven. 
This  dish  is  nothing  if  not  well 
seasoned.  Nice  sausages  cut  in  short 
lengths  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
forcemeat  balls ; a little  tongue  is  a 
good  addition,  and  head  will  serve  as 
well  as  foot.  For  a very  superior  pie, 
add  a little  light  wine,  and  season  the 
stock  with  herbs,  &c.,  as  directed  for 
Mock  Turtle  Sour,  Paste  No.  9 or 
1 0 is  very  suitable,  or  a better  one  may 
be  used. 

Note. — When  veal  kidneys  cannot 
be  had,  use  eight  sheep’s  kidneys. 

Kidney  Pudding.  — Eeq  uired : 
either  of  the  suet  crusts  on  page  746  ; 
(digestible  suet  crust  is  specially  re- 
commended), a cow’s  kidney,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  an  onion  if  liked,  and 
some  plain  stock.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Roll  the  crust  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  line  a well-greased  basin  with  it. 
Take  the  hard  core  from  the  kidney, 
and  wash  it  in  vinegar  and  water,  then 
cut  it  in  bits  of  nearly  an  inch  square ; 
this  will  produce  a nicer  pudding  than 
if  cut  very  small,  as  is  often  recom- 
mended. The  addition  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fat  bacon,  or  salt 
pork,  or  the  fat  from  a joint  will  im- 
prove this  very  much,  and  either  is 
better  than  chopped  suet.  Plenty  of 
seasoning  is  wanted,  and  the  meat  may 
be  rolled  in  flour  or  the  gravy  thick- 
ened. The  addition  of  a teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice,  or  half  as  much  vine- 
gar, makes  the  kidney  tender,  and 


flavours  the  pudding.  The  stock  may 
be  of  the  plainest,  or  water  will  do  ; it 
should  nearly  half  fill  the  basin.  Put 
the  cover  on,  and  secure  the  edges 
well,  then  twist  a greased  paper  over, 
and  steam  the  pudding  for  about  three 
and  a half  to  tour  hours.  This  may 
be  flavoured  with  mushrooms  or  a 
spoonful  of  tomato  pulp. 

Kidney  and  Mutton  Pud- 
ding.— This  is  a very  good  dish. 
Required : a pound  of  mutton  from 
the  neck  or  the  lean  part  of  the 
breast;  if  the  latter,  take  the  outer 
part  away,  as  the  pudding  is  not  im- 
proved by  it;  four  or  five  sheep’s 
kidneys  and  some  paste  as  above ; 
stock  and  seasoning  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  but  it  will  vary  according 
to  the  cost  of  the  kidneys. 

Prepare  the  basin  as  above,  and  cut 
the  kidneys  in  four  or  five  parts,  and 
the  mutton  into  squares ; season  with 
black  pepper  and  salt,  a pinch  of 
ground  cloves,  and  some  chopped  mint, 
unless  a more  savoury  pudding  is  liked  ; 
then  onions  or  mushrooms  may  be 
added.  Mint  is,  however,  often  pre- 
ferred to  anjdhing  else,  or  a little 
thick  mint-sauce  can  go  in.  The  gravy 
should  be  made  by  taking  some  stock 
from  mutton  bones,  and  thickening 
with  browned  flour,  and  seasoning  it ; 
if  mushrooms  are  in  the  pudding,  a 
spoonful  of  ketchup  can  be  used.  For 
other  puddings,  any  good  store  sauce 
is  nice  ; some  will  prefer  it  quite  plain, 
that  the  kidney  flavour  may  be  pro- 
nounced. Finish  off  as  above,  but 
give  half  an  hour’s  less  cooking. 

Kidney  and  Veal  Pudding. 

— This  is  similar  to  the  above,  but 
veal  and  a calf’s  kidney  are  used.  For 
a plain  pudding,  the  seasoning  should 
bo  of  herbs  as  used  for  veal  stuffing, 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  some  stock 
from  veal  bones  used  for  the  gravy. 
For  a better  pudding,  the  crust  should 
be  good,  and  a lining  of  veal  sausage 
meat  or  stuffing  be  put  next  it,  then 
the  meat  and  kidney  in  the  middle. 
This  is  sometimes  enriched  with  oys- 
ters, or  oyster  liquor  can  be  put  in  the 
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f'ravy,  or  small  halls  of  oyster  force- 
meat may  be  put  among.st  the  meat. 
(.SVe  Force.meats.)  The  neck  of  veal  is 
nice  for  this,  and  the  loin  is  excellent. 

Lark  Pie. — This  should  be  oaten 
hot.  Itequin'd  ; a dozen  larks,  a nice 
forcemeat  of  herbs,  or  any  other  suit- 
able for  game,  a few  slices  of  bacon 
and  lean  beef,  a tcaspoonful  of  pop[)er, 
a tablespoonful  of  parslo}’,  a little  salt, 
and,  if  liked,  a scalded  onion  ; paste 
and  gravy.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Empty  the  birds,  and  cut  their  heads, 
necks,  and  legs  off.  Roll  them  in 
Hour,  and  fill  with  the  forcemeat, 
which  should  be  a moist  one.  Place 
the  beef  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
and  if  not  of  the  tenderest,  it  should 
be  cooked  a little ; then  half  the  bacon, 
next  the  birds,  and  the  bacon  and  beef 
again.  Make  a nice  gravy  from  the 
trimmings  and  pour  it  over,  then  cover 
with  short  or  flaky  paste,  and  bake 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so.  This 
should  be  well  glazed. 

Another  way. — In  preparing,  bike 
the  gizzards  only  from  the  in.sides, 
and  cut  the  heads  and  necks  off.  Then 
fry  the  birds,  adding  to  a dozen  half 
a pound  each  of  veal  and  ham,  and 
some  chopped  button  mushrooms. 
These  are  to  be  used  in  place  of  the 
beef  and  bacon.  Use  good  stock,  and 
cover  with  flaky  or  puff  paste.  Bake 
and  serve  with  more  gravy. 

Leicestershire  Pie.— (&eMED- 

LEY  Pie.) 

Lentil  Pudding.  — Required  : 
three  ounces  of  lentil  flour  (fresh),  two 
ounces  of  corn-flour  or  rice-flour,  a 
pint  and  a quarter  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
and  some  seasoning.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Blend  the  flours  with  the  quarter 
pint  of  milk ; boil  the  rest  of  the 
milk,  and  add  it,  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  some  powdered  herbs,  and  put  the 
eggs  in  when  the  mixture  is  cool.  A 
little  chopped  onion,  or  some  spice  of 
any  sort,  or  a teaspoonful  of  curry- 
powder,  will  vary  this  pudding.  Boil 
for  a couple  of  hours,  and  gerve  with 
plain  sauce  or  as  it  is, 


Note. — To  reduce  the  cost,  add  a 
couple  of  tablcspoonfuls  of  mashed 
potatoes  and  omit  one  of  the  eggs, 
and  use  plain  vegetable  stock  in  place 
of  milk.  The  pudding  ma}'  bo  baked 
if  more  liquid  be  used. 

Another  way. — Take  a pint  of  cooked 
lentils,  with  enough  of  the  liquor  to 
moisten,  and  add  a large  carrot,  a 
turnip,  and  a jiarsnip,  all  cooked  and 
mashed.  Beat  together,  and  season 
nicely  ; a little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
will  improve  it  for  some  ; then  jmt 
in  a teasjioonful  of  parsley,  a fourth 
as  much  thyme,  and  a good  pinch  of 
powdered  bay  leaf,  and  a good-sized 
onion  fried.  Last  of  all,  beat  an  egg 
in,  then  bake  in  a dish,  greased,  and 
coated  with  egg-crumbs.  About  an 
hour  in  a gentle  oven  will  be  wanted 
if  the  dish  be  deep ; three-quarters  in 
a shallow  dish  (and  the  latter  is  much 
nicer)  ; or  a tin  such  as  would  be  used 
for  a Youkshike  PunniNG  is  better 
still.  This  may  be  varied  in  a number 
of  ways ; but  made  as  described,  it  is  a 
good  illustration  of  what  may  be  done 
with  homely  materials. 

Lobster  Patties.— i\o.  l — 
These  are  plain,  and  tinned  lobster  may 
be  used.  Take  a tin  of  lobster  and  cut 
it  up,  then  heat  it  in  a gill  of  white 
sauce,  plain  (s«e  page  lOG) ; season  with 
a little  cayenne  and  lemon  juice,  with 
salt  to  taste,  and  put  in  a few  drops  of 
anchovy  essence ; or  chopped  parsley  is 
liked  by  many.  Required;  some  patty 
cases,  mince-pie  shape,  from  flaky 
pastry  (page  779) ; from  eight  to  a 
dozen,  according  to  size.  Fill  them 
while  the  mixture  is  hot,  and  serve  hot 
or  cold.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

AT).  2. — Nice  patties  can  be  made  by 
proceeding  as  for  lobster  sauce,  but 
making  the  mixture  a little  thicker,  and 
flavouring  a little  more  highly  ; it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  paste 
has  to  be  impregnated  with  the  flavour 
for  a patty  to  be  worth  eating. 

No.  3. — These  are  excellent.  (See 
the  recipe  for  Lokstek,  Cheamed, 
in  Fish.)  Make  a mixture  as  there 
directed,  apd  use  it  for  flllipgthe  cases, 
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Patties,  page  779.)  Another  way 
is  to  follow  the  directions  given  below 
for  rissoles. 

Lobster  Rissoles.— Required : 
the  meat  of  a small  lobster,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  the  juice  of  a quarter  of 
a small  lemon,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence ; cream  and  eggs  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Put  a slice  of  onion  in  a spoonful  of 
milk,  and  let  it  infuse  near  the  fire ; 
then  take  the  onion  out,  and  make  up 
to  a gill  with  cream.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  two  large  or  three  small  eggs  up, 
and  stir  them  into  the  cream,  bringing 
the  mixture  to  boiling-point.  The  fish 
should  be  cut  up,  and  put  with  the 
lemon  juice  and  seasoning,  and  heated, 
then  mixed,  off  the  fire,  with  the  cream 
and  eggs,  and  left  for  a short  time. 
Set  by  to  get  cold  before  making  up 
into  rissoles  (for  which  p.  788) . This 
can  be  made  cheaper  and  plainer  by 
adding  a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of 
bread-crumbs  that  have  been  soaked 
in  fish  stock  and  squeezed  dry.  When 
this  is  used  for  patties,  the  mixture 
may  be  made  a little  softer;  for  in- 
stance, one  egg  suffices,  and  less  fish 
or  more  cream  in  proportion. 

Lobster  Vol-au-Vent. — These 
can  be  made  either  large  or  small,  and 
filled  with  either  of  the  mixtures  given 
for  patties  above.  (&e  Vol-au-Vents.) 

Lobster  Vol-au-Veut  ^ la 
KEaurice. — Required  : half  a pint  of 
rich  Lobster  Sauce,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sole  that  has  been  cooked  in  a 
mixture  of  white  wine  and  lemon  juice, 
then  finely  minced,  a couple  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  button  mushrooms,  stewed 
in  butter.  Seasoning  as  below.  Puff 
pastry  is  best  for  these ; but  a plainer 
may  be  used.  Cost,  variable  ; about  2s. 
to  2s.  6d. 

Make  the  cases  as  follows : — Cut 
some  pastry  into  ovals,  and  bake  after 
gashing  a time  or  two  with  a knife  in 
a slanting  direction.  The  interior  is 
not  scooped  from  these,  therefore  the 
paste  should  be  rolled  as  thinly  as 
possible.  Then  cut  an  equal  number 


of  pieces  the  same  size,  out  of  which 
stamp  the  centres  with  a smaller  cutter. 
Cut  the  centre  pieces  each  into  four 
parts,  then  bake  all,  and  when  ready, 
fasten  the  rings  on  to  the  bottoms  with 
luting  paste  (page  748),  and  put  them 
in  the  oven  for  a minute.  Fill  them 
with  the  mixture  as  above,  and  then 
put  the  little  pieces  of  pastrj',  which 
will  be  almost  triangular  in  shape,  at 
the  ends  and  sides  of  the  mixture  in  the 
centre,  sticking  them  points  upwards. 
The  rings  of  pastry  should  be  garnished 
with  a little  chopped  parsley  and  lobster 
coral,  put  on  in  alternate  spots.  The 
filling  should  stand  well  up  above  the 
rings.  The  bones  of  the  sole  should 
be  put  with  the  shell  of  the  lobster  for 
the  stock  for  the  sauce.  (See  recipes  in 
Stocks.)  White  mushroom  puree  can 
be  .used  in  these,  and  the  eggs  may  be 
chopped  or  sieved,  as  preferred. 

Note. — Use  only  a spot  of  luting 
paste  here  and  there. 

Macaroni  Pie. — There  are  num- 
berless methods  of  concocting  dainty 
pies  by  the  aid  of  a base  of  macaroni. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  (for  fiesh-eaters) 
that  we  have  ever  come  across,  and  we 
give  the  recipe  in  the  words  of  its 
originator,  for  many  years  a resident  in 
Italy  : — “ Take  some  fresh  home-made 
macaroni  (the  shape isquite  immaterial), 
and  put  it  into  boiling  clear  stock, 
made  from  fresh  beef  ; it  should  cover 
it,  and  the  macaroni  should  be  cooked 
until  three-parts  done  and  most  of  the 
stock  lost  to  sight.  Put  this  in  the 
dish,  and  add  a teaspoonful  of  fresh 
tomato  pulp,  and  such  a scrap  of  fried 
onion  as  shall  give  an  almost  undetect- 
able flavour  to  every  quarter  pound  of 
macaroni  used.  The  stock  should  be 
only  delicately  seasoned.  Just  before 
covering  with  the  crust,  scatter  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  over  the  surface  of  the 
contents  of  the  dish.  Bake  only  long 
enough  to  cook  the  crust,  which  should 
be  thin  and  flaky.  Serve  hot.” 

Note. — Half  a pound  of  macaroni 
and  the  stock  from  a pound  of  beef 
would  make  quite  a large  nourishing 
pie.  (See  Home-made  Macaroni.) 
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Iffeat  Pies. — In  making  the  pie, 
if  there  is  the  slightest  fear  that  the 
meat  will  not  he  done  hy  the  time  the 
crust  is,  always  cook  the  m<>at  partially 
b(;fore  covering,  and  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  retain  the  flavour  as  much 
as  possible.  In  steak  and  other  pies 
the  need  arises  very  often ; and  if  the 
steak  is  too  fresh,  or  not  of  good 
quality,  it  is  a good  plan  to  stew  it  as 
gently  as  pos.sible  in  a little  of  the 
stock  or  water  that  will  he  put  in  the 
pie.  When  of  better  (juality,  a steak 
may  be  browned,  and  this  gives  a rich 
colour  and  flavour  to  the  pie,  as  well 
as  further  ensuring  the  tenderness  of 
the  meat.  The  custom  of  previous 
cooking  is  condemned  by  some,  who 
say  that  the  flavour  suffers ; this  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  way  in  which 
it  is  done.  If  cooked  in  a vessel  that 
is  as  clean  as  possible,  covered  tightly 
during  the  process,  and  not  uncovered 
until  cool  and  the  pie  is  ready  to  be 
finished,  there  will  be  little,  if  anything, 
the  matter.  To  cook  at  a gallop,  in  a 
vessel  with  the  lid  half  on,  and  to  turn 
out  the  meat  and  let  half  the  flavour 
go  off  in  the  steam,  is  another  thing 
altogether  ; and  this  is  some  people’s 
idea  of  such  preparation.  When  deal- 
ing with  meat  in  which  there  is  much 
gristle— say,  bits  of  meat  that  are 
called  scrapings,  and  which  make 
really  nice  pies — such  bits  should  be 
picked  out  and  cooked  for  a long  time, 
and  used  for  the  gravy.  The  degree 
of  richness  must  also  be  considered. 
Say  a rich  puff  paste  is  used  for  the 
crust,  and  it  is  liked  very  thin,  then 
the  pie  should  be  baked  only  long 
enough  to  cook  the  crust ; therefore, 
even  with  tender  meat,  a little  previous 
cooking  may  be  called  for.  But 
generally  the  pie  should  go  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  oven  at  first,  and  a 
slower  one  after  to  finish  it ; but  a 
really  cool  oven  would  ruin  the  crust. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  pie  to 
be  a family  one,  with  a plain  crust 
rolled  thickly — although  this,  too,  must 
have  its  share  of  heat  at  starting— it 
is  obvious  that  such  a crust  will  not 
suffer  in  the  same  way  by  slow  after- 


baking as  a rich  one  would.  What- 
ever the  kind  of  crust,  a hole  or  a slit 
should  be  made  in  the  top  of  the  pie ; 
it  is  better  to  make  two  and  ensure  the 
steam  escaping.  If  this  is  not  done  a 
meat  pie  is  more  than  unwholesome ; 
it  is  sometimes  really  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  generation  of  certain  gases 
during  the  baking.  The  slightest 
particle  of  tainted  moat  will  spoil  the 
pie.  In  lining  the  edge  with  the 
crust,  it  may  be  made  to  stick  by  means 
of  beaten  egg,  or  water  will  do  for  a 
common  one  ; the  dish  is  to  be  just 
damped,  and  if  the  crust  is  carried  far 
down  less  gravy  must  be  used,  or  the 
crust  will  be  sodden.  It  is  well  to 
only  cover  the  rim  of  the  dish,  then 
the  gravy  may  be  three-parts  up  the 
dish,  unless  potatoes,  or  anything 
else  of  a watery  nature  goes  in,  then 
loss  moisture  must  be  added.  In  put- 
ting on  the  cover  of  paste,  always 
make  it  an  easy  fit.  If  cut  too  small 
and  dragged  across,  it  will  shrink  in 
the  baking,  and  come  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  dish.  J ust  drop  it  on  after 
egging  the  strip,  and  press  lightly  at 
the  inside  edge  of  the  rim,  not  the  outer 
edge,  for  unless  jjressed  at  the  inner 
edge  the  gravy  will  boil  out ; then  take 
the  dish  in  the  hand,  and  cut  off  the 
crust  from  the  edge  with  a good  knife 
to  avoid  dragging,  holding  the  knife 
in  a slanting  direction  outwards, 
making  the  cuts  clean  and  sharp.  The 
trimmings  will  do  for  the  leaves,  and 
waste  is  avoided  by  cutting  the  piece 
the  shape  of  the  dish  at  first,  allowing 
an  inch  or  so  larger  to  allow  for  the 
easing  referred  to.  We  have  seen 
people  roll  the  top  crust  square  for  a 
pie  in  a round  or  oval  dish ; and  this 
results  in  a lot  of  trimmings.  Never 
glaze  the  edges  of  the  paste  if  of  a 
flaky  kind,  or  they  will  not  flake  nearly 
so  well. 

For  the  plainest  pie,  some  little 
ornamentation  should  be  given ; a 
centre  ornament  can  be  made  from  a 
strip  of  crust  cut  with  a knife  or  wheel 
to  form  a fringe,  then  rolled  up  and 
put  in  a hole  cut  in  the  middle  ; it  will 
spread  out  and  form  a flower.  Small 
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lings  of  pastry  of  graduated  sizes, 
beginning  with  the  largest,  the  small- 
est coming  to  the  top,  also  looks 
pretty ; a little  knob  of  paste  should 
be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  last  round. 
All  top  decorations  are  apt  to  burn, 
and  want  watching',  and  covering  with 
paper.  Those  who  have  no  leaf  or 
other  cutters  at  hand  can  imitate 
leaves  by  cutting  some  strips  of  paste, 
of  a width  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
pie,  and  cutting  them  into  diamonds ; 
one  end  is  then  pinched,  and  the  knife 
(back  only),  or  a skewer,  used  for  mark- 
ing the  centre  and  sides  to  vein  the 
leaf.  With  a box  of  cutters  of  assorted 
sizes  and  shapes  quite  elaborate  designs 
can  be  made,  but  they  should  always 
be  kept  well  from  the  edge.  These 
remarks  apply  to  pies  in  dishes ; raised 
pies  are  described  on  page  785.  {See 
also  remarks  on  page  741,  and  Gkavy 
FOR  Meat  Pies  and  Seasoning  for 
Meat  Pies.  ) In  baking  the  pie,  it  is 
a good  plan  to  set  it  on  a tin — an  old 
one  can  be  kept  for  the  purpose — then 
any  gravy  that  may  escape  will  be 
caught.  If  this  is  not  done,  anything 
baking  on  a lower  shelf  might  suffer. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  regard 
to  a fruit  pie  that  might  happen  to  be 
baking  over  a savoury  one. 

Meat  Pies,  Gravy  for.— It 

has  been  often  stated  that  the  gravy  is 
the  weak  point  in  a number  of  meat 
pies  that  are  otherwise  very  good ; and 
we  must  say  that  we  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  some  cases  it  is  too  thin, 
in  others  too  flavourless,  while  in  many 
it  will  be  poor  in  colour  when  it  should 
be  brown.  Those  who  have  had  but 
little  experience  will  do  well  to  read 
the  directions  given  under  Stocks,  and 
Gravies  and  Sauces.  The  stocks  will 
meet  all  requirements  if  the  seasonings 
are  adapted  to  the  dish,  whether  the 
pie  be  plain,  medium,  or  rich.  Some 
will  get  a better  gravy  from  the 
remnants  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
pie  by  giving  them  plenty  of  time  and 
seasoning  judiciously  than  another 
who  hurried  the-  cooking,  although 
perhaps  stock  meat  might  be  bought 


for  the  purpose.  There  is  nothing  that 
is  more  a question  of  management  than 
gravies  of  all  sorts.  It  may  be  taken 
as  a fixed  rule  that  a pale  gruelly-look- 
ing  gravy  is  always  out  of  place  with 
brown  meats,  especially  game.  The 
consistence  is  more  a matter  of  taste, 
though,  as  a rule,  a little  thickening 
should  be  put  in;  the  gravy  should 
cling  to  the  meat.  Browned  flour,  or 
roux,  or  glaze  may  be  used  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  pie,  and  for  the 
best  sorts,  both  of  meat  and  game,  one 
of  the  best  brown  stocks  should  be 
used  ; then  if  wine  be  added  there  will 
be  no  need  of  further  colouring.  For 
those  pies  that  are  composed  of  delicate 
w’hite  meat,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  gravy  be  pale.  [See  recipes 
for  White  Stocks.)  For  cold  pies, 
where  the  gravy  is  intended  to  jelly 
when  cold,  test  it  by  pouring  a little 
on  a saucer  and  setting  on  ice,  or  in  a 
very  cold  place.  If  it  begins  to  set 
quickly,  it  will  do ; but  should  it 
remain  long  in  the  liquid  state,  add 
gelatine  to  it.  In  very  hot  weather, 
or  if  it  has  to  travel,  make  it  almost 
twice  the  usual  strength.  Use  “ second 
stock  ” if  handy,  and  for  a rabbit  or 
chicken  or  any  other  pie  make  the 
most  of  the  bones  and  trimmings  by 
adding  them  to  the  stock,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  economy  of  the  plan,  but 
because  the  flavour  of  the  gravy  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  pie.  It  is 
a wise  plan  to  omit  the  inferior  parts 
of  a bird  or  rabbit  in  making  the 
pie,  and  use  them  for  the  gravy ; if 
put  in  the  dish,  they  take  up  room,  and 
add  but  little  to  the  pie.  There  are 
those  who  will  put  every  bit  in,  and 
spend  money  in  the  purchase  of  gravy 
beef  for  the  gravy,  and  then  pride 
themselves  on  their  economy  ! but  we 
think  this  is  economy  of  a mistaken 
kind.  A last  hint ; never  put  so  much 
gravy  in  before  baking  that  it  will 
bubble  up  and  reach  the  crust,  or  the 
latter  will  be  not  nearly  so  light  and 
nice,  and  will  take  longer  to  bake. 

Meat  Pies,  Seasonings  for. 

— A pie  of  meat  or  other  savoury 
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material  is  nothing  if  not  well  seasoned, 
and  no  amount  of  seasoning  added 
upon  the  jdate  will  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  at  the  start.  In  the  case  of 
a family  where  some  of  the  members 
object  to  seasoning  there  is  a little 
difficulty.  Speaking  generally,  for  all 
dark  moats  there  is  nothing  like  good 
black  pepper,  but  if  this  causes  any 
throat  irritation — for  it  is  a fact  that 
jjepper  in  the  ground  state  will  some- 
times cause  a fit  of  coughing— plenty 
of  whole  peppercorns  should  be  used 
in  the  stock  for  the  gravJ^  A clove  or 
two  and  a few  allspice  berries  are  an 
improvement  sometimes,  but  these 
flavours  should  not  be  allowed  to  pre- 
dominate. In  some  of  the  recipes 
certain  materials  are  specified  that 
make  up  a savourj'  powder.  Those 
who  keep  on  hand  any  of  the  mi.xtures 
of  herbs  and  spices  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Seasonings  will  often  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  separate  mi.xings. 
A bay  leaf  or  two  laid  on  the  meat 
just  under  the  crust  is  an  improve- 
ment to  some  pies.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  in  all  cases  when  a 
pie  is  to  be  served  cold,  extra  seasoning 
must  be  added  ; the  quantities  of  salt 
and  pepper  especially  are  to  be  in- 
creased. A pie  that  would  bo  pro- 
nounced “ just  right’’  while  hot  would 
be  a little  insipid  when  cold.  Should 
bacon  or  ham  form  an  ingredient,  the 
salt  must  be  reduced,  and  if  at  all  hard, 
or  only  a mild  flavour  be  liked,  either 
should  be  cooked  before  using.  The 
primest  cuts  are  not  always  necessary, 
but  the  flavour  should  be  mild,  and 
careful  trimming  is  necessary.  (See 
remarks  under  Bacon  in  the  chapter 
on  Joints,  &c.)  For  a pie  composed  of 
fresh  meat  entirely,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  the  pound  will  be  about  right ; 
and  of  pepper  half  that  quantity  will 
be  enough  for  most  people,  though 
some  like  much  more.  The  quality 
of  that  or  any  other  condiment  also 
regulates  the  quantit}'.  Herbs,  garlic, 
onions,  mushrooms,  truffles,  ketchup, 
store  sauces,  flavoured  vinegars,  lemon 
juice  and  rind,  chutney  of  all  sorts,  and 
tomatoes,  tomato  sauce,  and  catsup,  may 


all  be  regarded  as  adjuncts  to  meat 
pies,  and  are  described  under  their 
respective  headings.  We  may  add 
that  when  onion  is  not  liked  in  a pie, 
the  board  on  which  parslej'  or  other 
herbs  are  being  chopped  for  it  may 
very  often  be  rubbed  over  with  a slice 
of  onion  with  advantage,  and  garlic 
maybe  similarly  employed  ; this  gives 
j ust  a soupgon  of  the  flavour. 

Meat  Puddings.  — These  are 
generally  liked,  and  are  a very  good 
and  substantial  substitute  for  a joint 
at  the  family  dinner.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  much 
more  varied  in  kind  than  they  usually 
are,  for  the  condiments  that  may  be 
added  are  very  numerous.  One  thing 
should  always  bo  remembered  ; it  is  no 
use  to  attempt  a meat  pudding  unless 
lots  of  time  can  be  given — so  far,  that 
is,  as  a pudding  in  a basin  is  concerned, 
with  a substantial  paste.  If  wanted 
for  a mid-day  meal,  it  must  be  prepared 
early  in  the  morning,  or  partly-cooked 
meat  must  be  employed.  There  are 
several  sorts  of  gelatinous  meat  that 
will  mix  well  with  others  of  a juicy 
kind — cow  heel,  calf’s  foot,  and  anj'- 
thing  similar  will  answer  ; these  should 
be  cooked  beforehand,  and  the  liquor 
from  them  will  make  good  gravy.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  paste  be 
even  in  thickness  and  not  puckered  at 
the  bottom,  or  broken  in  any  part,  to 
allow  the  escape  of  the  gravy.  For 
this  reason,  in  dropping  in  the  sheet  of 
paste  it  should  be  held  without  stretch- 
ing, and  allowed  to  fall  into  position  ; 
a round  piece,  larger  than  the  basin, 
is  wanted.  The  paste,  at  the  edge 
should  not  be  trimmed  until  the  lid  is 
on,  then,  after  pressing  the  two  edges 
together,  take  the  basin  in  the  left 
hand  and  a knife  in  the  right,  and  cut 
away  close  to  the  basin ; the  edges 
should  be  first  brushed  with  beaten 
egg,  or  just  moistened  with  water. 
Another  way,  which  better  secures  the 
contents  of  the  basin,  though  not  quite 
so  neat,  is  to  let,  say,  half  an  inch  of 
the  lining  paste  hang  over,  then  put 
the  cover  on,  and  draw  the  edge  of  the 
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lining  paste  over,  pressing  down 
closely ; this  method  just  doubles  the 
thickness  of  the  paste  in  this  one  place, 
and  should  only  be  adopted  for  plain 
puddings.  These  remarks  also  apply  to 
game,  and  we  may  add  that  a mixture 
of  game  and  meat  will  make  a very 
good  pudding,  and  that  if  the  season- 
ing and  gravy  be  good,  the  meat  will 
take  up  the  flavour  of  the  game  in  a 
very  pronounced  manner,  however 
little  may  be  put  in  the  pudding. 
Directions  for  boiling  or  steaming  and 
turning  out  the  puddings  are  given  in 
the  introduction  to  next  section. 

Meat  Puddings,  Gravy  for. 

— Any  of  those  that  are  suitable  for 
Meat  Pies  can  be  used  for  puddings. 

Meat  Roll  Puddings.— These 
are  very  tasty  and  cheap,  as  a small 
amount  of  meat  goes  a long  way  in  this 
form ; there  are  any  number  of  ways 
of  making  them — a few  of  the  most 
popular  being  here  given.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  meat  be  finely  divided, 
whatever  the  kind  used ; the  idea  is  to 
flavour  the  crust  well,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  when  the  meat  is  in  large 
pieces.  A plain  suet  or  dripping  crust 
is  required,  rolled  out  half  an  inch,  or 
from  that  to  three-quarters,  in  thick- 
ness. Two  pounds  of  crust  may  be 
allowed  to  a pound  of  meat,  though  a 
trifle  more  meat  gives  a better  pudding. 
Take  a mixture  of  beef  and  kidney  for 
a very  nice  pudding,  and  season  it  well 
with  black  pepper,  and  a hint  of  nutmeg 
or  ground  cloves,  or  any  of  the  herb 
mixtures  given  in  Seasonings.  Add 
but  little  salt,  as  it  detracts  from  the 
tenderness ; a little  extra  in  the  gravy 
will  make  up  the  deficiency.  A fried 
onion  or  a few  mushrooms  can  be 
recommended  to  increase  the  savour. 
If  the  meat  be  very  lean,  an  ounce  or 
two  of  bacon  can  be  cut  in  dice  and 
mixed  in.  Distribute  this  over  the 
crust  and  roll  up ; tie  in  a cloth,  and 
boil  for  two  and  a half  to  three  hours. 
The  scrapings  of  bones  from  which 
steaks  have  been  cut  answer  excellently 
for  this. 

Another  icatj. — Use  some  inutton 


and  ham  ; the  ham  may  be  cooked  if 
not  of  v^ery  good  quality ; a kidney 
or  a small  quantity  of  liver  improves 
the  mixture ; season  with  parsley  and 
pepper,  or  with  sage  and  onions  if 
preferred ; or  make  some  plain  force- 
meat. Finish  as  above.  To  improve 
the  puddings  at  little  cost,  make  some 
gravy  from  plain  stock  or  the  water 
from  a boiled  joint ; it  should  be 
well  thickened  and  seasoned,  and  a 
little  brown  colouring  put  in  ; a spoon- 
ful of  ketchup  or  store  sauce  may  be 
used.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  for  a good- 
sized  pudding. 

Note. — By  using  a suitable  crust, 
these  puttdings  can  be  baked.  To  in- 
crease the  richness,  a better  stock  for 
gravy  should  be  selected,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  meat  used.  Any  scraps 
of  poultry  or  game,  and  a gravy  from 
the  bones  of  the  latter,  will  produce  a 
better  dish. 

Meat  Strudels. — Required  : a 
paste  and  mince  of  meat  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Make  a paste  as  follows  : — Beat  well 
four  eggs,  keeping  out  the  whites  of 
two ; add  to  the  eggs  an  ounce  of 
dissolved  butter,  and  dredge  in  as  much 
flour  as  will  make  a dough  firm  to  the 
touch  and  quite  smooth.  Divide  the 
dough  into  pieces  of  equal  weight, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg ; roll  each 
piece  into  a ball,  and  then  with  the 
rolling-pin  flatten  it  to  the  desired  size 
and  thinness.  Mince  any  kind  of  meat 
ver}'  finely,  season  well  according  to 
taste,  and  moisten  with  a gravy 
thickened,  or  some  thick  cream.  Roll 
the  strudels  up,  when,  if  the  paste  has 
been  rolled  to  an  oval  shape,  they  will 
be  large  in  the  middle  and  tapering  at 
both  ends.  Butter  the  bottom  of  a 
wide-bottomed  braising-pan  ; lay  in 
the  strudels  an  inch  or  more  apart ; 
put  hot  coals  on  the  top  of  the  lid,  and 
bake  over  a slow  fire.  When  the 
strudels  are  risen  and  beginning  to 
colour,  brush  them  over  with  hot  milk, 
and  finish  the  baking;  they  should 
be  a light  brown.  The  above  recipe  is 
also  available  for  strudels  made  with 
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any  savoury  mince  of  fish,  lobster, 
shrimps,  &c.  Those  are  of  German 
origin  j and  if  carefully  made,  very 
nice. 

Medley,  or  Leicestershire 

Pie.  -T  ’Ins  is  a rather  peculiar  dish, 
for  which  there  arc  various  recipes. 
Generally,  ami.vture  of  cold  bacon  and 
cored  apples  in  qu.arters  fonns  the 
foundation.  The  seasoning  consists  of 
salt,  jicpper,  and  powdered  ginger  or 
cloves ; sliced  onions  are  sometimes 
put  in.  Ale  is  used  in  addition  to 
water  or  weak  broth  to  moisten  the 
ingredients  ; hut  a pie  made  without 
this  addition  will  probably  be  better 
liked.  Cold  fat  meat  is  used  instead  of 
bacon  sometimes  ; and  where  economy 
has  to  be  studied,  cold  potatoes  help  to 
furnish  the  required  bulk.  A plain 
crust  is  used,  and  the  pie  is  best  hot. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  proportion  of 
meat ; about  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  for  a good- 
sized  pie. 

Mushroom  Fie,  Vegetarian. 

— llequinMl ; paste,  mushrooms,  pota- 
toes, seasoning,  and  butter,  with  ad- 
juncts ns  'below.  Cost,  .about  lOd., 
with  half  a pound  of  mushrooms. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  mushrooms 
and  potatoes ; the  former  are  to  be  ju  e- 
pared  in  the  usual  way  {nee  Mushrooms)  . 
Then  parboil  the  potatoes.  Slice  the 
potatoes  and  break  the  mushrooms, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
a little  nutmeg,  with  chopped  thyme 
and  parsley  if  approved ; but  many 
will  like  but  little  seasoning,  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
fair  amount  of  black  pepper  adds 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  dish. 
When  the  pie-dish  is  filled  put  a 
few  bits  of  batter  over  the  top,  abotit 
two  ounces  for  a pie  of  half  a pound 
of  each  of  the  vegetables ; then 
cover  with  paste  (No.  19),  first  putting 
a strip  round  the  edge  of  the  dish, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  The 
amount  of  potatoes  can  be  reduced,  and 
if  an  onion  is  not  objected  to  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  savour  of  the  pie.  For 
economy,  some  boiled  rice  or  barley 
may  be  used  in  this  way. 


Another  way. — Make  a plain  force- 
meat of  mushrooms,  bread-crumbs,  and 
a little  butter,  with  milk  to  moisten  ; 
season  it  well.  {See  recipes  in  Force- 
meats.) Then  form  this  into  balls ; 
take  any  cooked  vegetables  at  hand 
that  will  blend  with  the  forcemeat ; 
cold  potatoes  or  h.aricots  and  some 
boiled  tapioca  will  furnish  one  very 
good  viiriet)' ; another  is  found  in  a 
mixture  of  saildedand  chopped  onions, 
with  turnips  or  vegetable  manow,  pre- 
ferably steamed.  These  can  be  put  in 
pieces  or  may  be  mashed  up,  the  mush- 
room balls  being  put  amongst  them. 
The  proportions  of  the  materials  are 
easily  regulated  bj-  taste.  This  pie 
wants  a thin  crust  only.  Cost,  vari- 
able. INIake  gravy  from  the  mushroom 
trimmings. 

Mutton  Fatties. — Fine  some 
tartlet  moulds  with  a good  paste.  Take 
an  equal  weight  of  lean  mutton  from 
the  fillet  .and  fat  b.acon,  or  use  h.alf  as 
much  bacon  as  mutton,  which  pound 
together.  Season  to  taste  with  salt,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  spice,  and  cay- 
enne pepper.  Place  a round  ball  of 
the  meat  into  each  patty-pan,  cover 
w’ith  paste,  and  make  a small  hole  in 
the  centre.  Bake  in  a quick  oven,  and 
pour  into  each  patty  through  a funnel 
a little  well-seasoned  gravy  before  the 
patties  get  cold.  Time,  about  twenty 
mintites.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Another  tvay. — These  patties  are 
often  mfide  with  cooked  meat,  which 
is  minced,  then  mixed  with  thick 
gravy  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a little  ketchup.  {See  recipes  in 
CoLT)  Meat  Cookery.)  The  cases 
should  be  baked,  then  filled  with  the 
hot  mince.  {See  Patties.) 

Note. — These  depend  much  upon  the 
seasoning  and  the  exclusion  of  bits 
of  gristle  and  skin.  A morsel  of  any 
fruit  jelly  improves  them  much. 

Mutton  Fie.— A very  good  family 
pie  is  made  with  the  remains  of  a cold 
shoulder,  loin,  or  any  other  joint  of 
mutton  from  which  nice  neat  slices  of 
rather  lean  meat  c,an  be  cut.  These 
should  be  put,  wuth  a good  seasoning. 
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in  alternate  layers  ■with  thinly-sliced 
semi-cooked  potatoes,  into  a pie-dish, 
commencing  and  finishing  with  pota- 
toes. Parsley,  savoury  herbs,  onion, 
or  shalot,  with  a little  mace,  white 
pepper,  and  salt  may  he  used  at  dis- 
cretion. A cupful  of  good  gravy 
made  from  the  bones  of  the  joint 
should  be  put  in.  A plain  crust  ■will 
answer ; make  it  thin,  and  cook  in  a 
sharp  oven.  Do  not  use  a thick  crust 
for  a pie  of  cold  meat.  The  potatoes 
may  he  omitted,  and  macaroni  that  has 
been  cooked  in  a savoury  way,  or 
plainly  boiled,  used  instead.  Cost, 
from  a pound  of  meat,  about  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d. 

Mutton  Pie  ^ la  Reform.— 

Required : cutlets,  ham,  mushrooms, 
seasoning,  stock,  herbs,  claret,  jelly, 
thickening,  and  paste  as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

Take  half-a-dozen  loin  cutlets,  trim 
and  cut  the  ends  off.  Put  salt  and 
pepper  over,  lay  them  in  a dish,  and 
dredge  with  a couple  of  ounces  of 
grated  ham,  the  same  weight  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  a pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg  and  thj'me  in  powder. 
Cut  the  ends  of  the  cutlets  in  slices, 
and  mix  with  the  rest.  Take  a pint  of 
nice  stock  from  mutton  hones,  and 
simmer  with  a hunch  of  herbs  and  the 
mushroom  trimmings  down  to  three 
gills ; add  a little  claret  and  ctirrant 
jelly  after  straining,  and  brown  roux 
to  thicken.  While  boiling,  pour  this 
over  the  cutlets,  then  cover  lantil  cold, 
and  make  the  pie  in  the  usual  wa}', 
using  paste  No.  10,  or  a richer  one. 
Serve  very  hot.  This  is  very  nice. 

Oyster  Fancies.  — Required  ; 
raised  crust,  oysters,  fish  stock,  gela- 
tine, or  aspic  jelly,  cream,  wine, 
mayonnaise,  and  seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  variable — about  3d.  to  4d.  each 
when  oj'sters  are  moderate  in  price. 

These  are  a suitable  form  of  pastry 
for  ball  suppers,  &c.  Some  moulds  of 
any  pretty  shape  are  required  {see 
Croustades).  These  are  to  be  lined 
■with  the  French  raised  cj'ust  of  p.  748, 


then  pricked  and  baked,  and  left  to 
get  cold.  The  crust  should  be  very 
thin  and  the  fancies  kept  pale.  Then 
prepare  the  mixture  by  bearding  some 
oysters  and  putting  the  beards  and 
liquor  in  a stewpan,  with  a couple  of 
white  peppercorns,  a strip  of  lemon 
peel,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a tiny 
blade  of  mace  to  each  half-pint ; a 
mixture  of  fish  stock  from  any  white 
fish  and  the  liquor  answers.  Then 
simmer  this  down  to  a little  more  than 
half,  and  strain  it  through  muslin. 
The  oysters  are  to  be  scalded  as  for 
Oyster  Sauce.  Test  the  liquid;  it 
should  jelly  when  poured  in  a thin 
layer  on  a tin,  and  put  in  a cold  place. 
To  ensure  this,  add  a little  strong  aspic 
jelly,  isinglass  or  gelatine,  and  stir 
until  dissolved;  the  French  sheet  gela- 
tine is  best  for  this.  Then  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  boiling  cream 
and  one  of  light  wine,  after  the  mix- 
ture has  got  rather  cool,  and  as  much 
cayenne  and  anchovy  essence  as  will 
make  it  piquant.  When  it  is  begin- 
ning to  set,  mix  in  the  oysters,  cut  up 
small,  but  not  chopped  or  pounded. 
Then  proceed  as  follows  : — Put  a little 
small  salad  at  the  bottom  of  the  cases, 
then  a spoonful  of  the  oyster  mixture, 
on  that  a smaller  spoonful  of  thick 
mayonnaise,  and  a pinch  of  chopped 
parsley,  or  lobster  coral,  or  coralline 
pepper  in  the  centre.  Do  not  fill  these 
until  wanted.  The  salad  must  be  well 
drained  if  washed,  or  these  are  quite 
ruined,  as  the  crispness  of  the  crust 
will  be  gone. 

Another  way. — Take  the  mixture 
before  it  is  at  setting  point,  but  when 
j list  liquid  enough  to  pour,  and  put  it 
in  the  cases  after  they  have  been  lined 
with  a little  cooked  white  fish  that  has 
been  cut  up  or  sieved,  and  moistened 
with  a small  quantity  of  good  fish 
sauce,  as  shrimp,  anchovy,  or  other 
kinds  given  in  Hot  Sauces,  or  one  of 
those  on  page  109  in  Cold  Sauces. 
Pour  steadily  so  as  not  to  displace  this 
foundation  ; then  take  a wet  palette 
knife  and  smooth  the  surface  of  the 
oyster,  &c.,  and  put  by  to  set.  Before 
serving,  place  tin}^  sprigs  of  chervil  or 
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small  cross  on  the  top  of  each,  and 
serve  verj-  cohl. 

There  are  various  ways  of  garnish- 
ing  these ; anchovy  hiscnit  jiaste  in 
fancy  shapes,  or  small  shell-fish  can  be 
used.  They  look  nicest  on  a silver 
dish,  with  plenty  of  green  about  it. 

Oyster  Fatties.  — Required  : 
oysters,  cream,  sauce,  roux,  seasoning, 
parsley,  and  puff  paste.  Cost,  2d.  or 
3d.  each,  according  (o  price  of  oysters 
and  size  of  patties. 

Take  the  strained  liquor  of  the 
oysters,  and  boil  it  down  to  half  the 
quantity,  with  seasoning  as  directed  in 
the  recipe  for  Oyster  Sauce  (page  99). 
Then  add  an  equal  measure  of  boiling 
cream,  and  rich  white  sauce  (page  100). 
Use  lemon  juice  for  flavouring  the 
Siiuce.  The  oysters  are  to  ho  steamed 
as  directed  for  the  sauce,  and  may  be 
left  whole  if  small,  or  cut  in  two  if 
largo.  The  custom  of  pounding  or 
chopping,  which  is  a modern  one,  does 
not  find  favour  with  the  majority,  and 
is  not  recommended.  There  should  be 
a generous  supply  of  oysters,  and  the 
proper  mixture  for  good  patties  has 
been  well  described  as  oysters  held 
together  by  sauce.  The  white  sauce 
in  the  above  can  be  omitted,  and  a 
mixture  of  cream  and  oyster  liquid 
used,  just  thickened  with  white  roux 
to  a creamy  consistence.  The  flavour 
of  the  oysters  should  not  he  de- 
stroyed by  mace  and  nutmeg,  though 
a dash  of  either  is  an  improvement,  and 
cayenne  is  required,  as  well  as  enough 
anchovy  essence  to  bring  out  the 
flavour  of  the  rest ; no  more.  Make 
the  cases  plain  or  fluted  (page  779). 
The  paste  should  be  No.  11  or  12.  Put 
plenty  of  the  mixture  in,  and  serve  as 
hot  as  possible.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out 
that  when  oysters  are  ver}'  dear  the 
tinned  ones  will  make  a good  founda- 
tion ; thej'  should  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  mixed  with  the  sauce,  and 
any  liquor  from  the  fresh  ones' and  all 
the  liquor  from  the  tin  ; a few  fresh 
ones  will  then  serve  to  give  a genuine 
appearance  to  the  mixture. 


A mixture  of  mushrooms  and  oysters 
is  liked  hj'  some  ; the  foundation  may 
be  of  oysters  prepared  as  in  the  last 
recipe,  and  some  white  mushroom 
puree  added;  this  must  be  made  with 
cream,  and  not  highly  seasoned.  (iS'cc 
Ukessei)  V KGETAHLES.)  This  is  a com- 
bination that  would  not  find  favour 
with  an  epicure,  as  the  mushroom 
flavour  destroys  that  of  the  oyster,  and 
personally  we  do  not  recommend  it. 

Oyster  Purses.  — Required  : 
oysters,  sauce,  puff  paste,  and  season- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

Take  some  whole  oysters  and  beard 
them ; season  them  with  cayenne, 
and  stew  the  beards  down  for  sauce, 
making  a little  thick  and  good.  {See 
Oyster  Sauce.)  When  cool,  coat  each 
oyster  with  the  sauce.  Make  some 
paste  as  above,  and  roll  it  thinly  ; it 
cannot  be  too  thin.  Cut  out  some 
rounds  with  a crimped  cutter,  the  size 
depending  on  that  of  the  oysters.  Lay 
one  on  each.  Gather  the  paste  up 
with  the  fingers,  and  with  those  of  the 
other  hand  open  it  out  a little,  then 
pass  a thin  strip  of  the  paste  twice 
round  and  tie  at  the  other  side;  just 
loop  it  through,  then  repeat.  The 
bottoms  are  to  be  flattened  on  the 
board  to  give  the  bag-like  shape  re- 
quired. They  are  to  be  fried  and 
finished  off  like  rissoles  (page  788). 
Should  the  crust  be  thick,  or  the  fat 
not  hot  enough,  the  failure  of  the  dish 
is  certain.  They  may  be  served  as  a 
savoury  or  an  entree.  For  a savour}^ 
the  seasoning  should  be  increased,  and 
a suspicion  of  onion  juice  may  be  put 
in ; for  although  to  some  it  is  objec- 
tionable when  combined  with  oysters, 
to  others  it  is  a very  agreeable  zest, 
but  should  never  be  added  unless  it  is 
known  that  it  will  not  be  disliked. 

Oyster  Vol-au-Vent.  — Re- 
quired : an  oyster  mi.xture  as  under, 
fried  parsley,  and  a vol-au-vent  case 
of  puff  paste.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  to 
2s.  9d.  ; more  when  0}^sters  are  dear. 

Take  the  same  mixture  given  for 
patties,  as  above,  or  make  a richer 
one  as  follows ; Blend  two  ounces  of 
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flour  and  two  and  a half  ounces  of 
butter  in  a stewpan,  and  add  oyster 
liquor  and  white  stock  (from  fish  or 
veal)  to  make  a pint ; boil  up,  and 
season  with  cayenne,  mace,  and 
anchovy,  and  a little  lemon  juice;  or 
omit  the  mace  ; put  in  a gill  of  boiling 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
beat  hard  below  boiling  point  for  a 
minute.  The  oysters  should  be  ready 
bearded  and  plumped  (see  Oyster 
Sauce,  page  98),  and  left  whole  if 
small,  or  cut  through  if  large.  About 
a dozen  or  more — if  very  small,  say  a 
dozen  and  a half — should  be  allowed  ; 
put  them  in,  and  cover  the  pan,  and 
in  a minute  fill  the  case,  prepared  as 
directed  on  page  800.  Serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Parsnip  and  Fish.  Fuifs. — 

These  are  made  from  the  remains  of 
that  common  dish  in  Lent,  salt  cod- 
fish and  mashed  parsnips.  Required : 
about  an  equal  bulk  of  each,  and  other 
ingredients  as  below.  Cost,  uncertain ; 
about  2d.  each. 

Flake  the  fish,  and  mix  it  with  the 
parsnips  ; then  put  in  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  add  some  egg  sauce  or  other 
kind  to  taste ; if  none  be  left  over,  a 
little  plain  white  sauce  may  be  made, 
and  used  alone,  or  a few  tinned  mush- 
rooms may  go  in  after  chopping ; the 
flavour  of  these,  with  parsnips,  is  liked 
by  some,  though  not  by  all.  A small 
quantit)^  of  tomato  pulp  is  sometimes 
approved.  This  can  be  made  into  one 
large  or  a number  of  small  puffs.  The 
crust  may  be  plain,  short,  or  flaky,  and 
they  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 

Partridge  Pie.— Required : par- 
tridges, a forcemeat  as  below,  bacon, 
beef- steak,  stock,  seasoning,  and  paste. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  par- 
tridges. Total  cost,  very  variable. 

Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  three  young 
partridges,  and  divide  them  into 
halves,  lengthwise.  Mince  the  livers 
finely,  and  mix  with  them  a teaspoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  half  a saltspoonful  of  pepper, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  bread-crumbs, 
and  as  much  powdered  mace  as  will 


cover  a threepenny-piece ; then  put  the 
forcemeat  into  the  birds,  and  a piece  of 
fresh  butter,  the  size  of  a walnut,  in 
each  half.  Butter  a shallow  pie-dish, 
and  line  the  edges  with  puff  paste. 
Laj”^  slices  of  beef  steak  at  the  bottom, 
and  season  lightly  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  powdered  mace.  Wrap  the  birds 
in  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  pack  them 
closely,  breast  downwards,  upon  the 
beef,  and  pour  over  them  some  nice 
brown  stock.  Cover  the  dish  with  the 
pastry,  ornament  it  prettily,  brush  it 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  This  is  a savoury 
dish,  suitable  either  for  breakfast, 
supper,  or  luncheon.  Time  to  bake, 
one  hour. 

Another  way. — Pluck,  draw,  and 
singe  a brace  of  young  partridges ; 
season  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  pow- 
dered mace.  Cover  them  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  and  put  them  into 
a stewpan  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
veal  stock ; put  on  the  lid,  and  let 
them  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for 
half  an  hour.  Whilst  they  are  sim- 
mering, make  a forcemeat,  by  mincing 
together,  very  finely,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lean  veal,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fat  bacon,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  liver.  Season  this  with  salt, 
cayenne,  and  powdered  mace,  and 
spread  half  of  the  forcemeat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish.  Take  out  the 
birds,  and  cut  them  into  quarters. 
Lay  half  of  the  bacon  which  was  tied 
round  them  upon  the  forcemeat,  then 
pack  in  the  partridges,  and  cover  them 
with  the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat 
and  bacon.  Pour  in  a gill  of  the  gravy 
in  which  the  partridges  were  sim- 
mered. Line  the  edges  of  the  dish 
with  good  pastry,  and  cover  with  the 
same.  Finish  as  above  directed. 
Before  sending  the  pie  to  table,  pour 
in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  good  gravy, 
which  has  been  slightly  flavoured 
with  lemon  juice. 

In  the  first  of  these  recipes  the  birds 
can  be  browned  before  cooking,  and 
any  other  game  forcemeat  used.  (See 
Forcemeats.  ) A plainer  crust  may  be 
used,  and  the  pie  be  very  good. 
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Partridge  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : birds,  steak,  paste,  gravy,  and 
adjuncts,  as  below. 

The  flavour  of  partridges  is  admir- 
ably retained  in  a pudding.  Take  a 
brace  of  well-kept  birds,  and  pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  them,  and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  their  tenderness,  they 
should  bo  skinned.  Cut  them  into 
neat  joints,  and,  it  liked,  fry  them  a 
little  in  clarified  butter.  This  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  but  it  increases 
the  richness  of  the  pudding.  Take 
from  three-quarters  to  a pound  of  the 
primest  steak,  and  cut  it  in  strips,  then 
line  a pudding-basin  with  suet  or 
butter  crust,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  put  steak  at  the  bottom  and  top, 
the  partridge  joints  in  the  middle. 
The  seasoning  may  bo  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a dust  of  Ciiyenne  ; or  mushrooms 
or  truffles  may  be  used  also  for  a 
j)udding  of  the  best  kind.  About  a 
gill  and  a half  of  good  gravy  should 
be  put  in  ; make  this  from  the  trim- 
mings of  the  birds  and  any  bits  of 
steak,  using  brown  stock  as  a founda- 
tion. Then  fini.sh  off  in  the  usual 
way.  (<Scc  JIeat  Puddings.)  When  the 
pudding  is  done,  put  in  more  gravy 
after  cutting  a hole  from  the  top ; wine 
can  be  added  if  liked;  for  puddings  of 
this  sort  the  gravy  cannot  be  too  good. 
Small  forcemeat  balls  can  also  be  put 
in,  though  many  will  prefer  the  dish 
without  them.  If  made  with  a suet 
crust,  allow  three  or  three  and  a-half 
hours  to  boil,  or  four  to  steam.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Pastry  Cutters. — {See  Vol-au- 
Vent,  also  “ Kitchen  Utensils.”) 

Pastry  Jaggers  and  Nip- 
pers.—(Ncc  page  741.) 

Pate  of  Foie  Gras.  — These 
pasties,  so  highly  esteemed  by  epicures, 
are  made  at  Strasburg,  and  thence 
exported  to  various  parts.  They  are 
prepared  from  the  livers  of  geese 
which  have  been  tied  down  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  to  prevent  them  mov- 
ing, and  forcibly  compelled  to  swallow, 
at  intervals,  a certain  amount  of 


fattening  food.  When  they  have  be- 
come so  fat  that  they  would  die  in  a 
short  time,  they  are  killed,  and  their 
livers,  which  have  become  very  rich, 
fat,  and  pale  during  the  process,  are 
used  for  the  above  purpose.  These 
pates  ai'e  very  expensive.  A good 
imitation  of  them  may  be  made  with- 
out subjecting  the  unfortunate  geese 
to  the  cruelties  described,  by  following 
the  directions  here  given  : — Take  the 
livers  from  three  fine  fat  geese,  such 
as  are  ordinarily  brought  to  market, 
and  in  drawing  the  birds  be  careful 
not  to  break  the  gall-bag,  as  the  con- 
tents would  impart  a bitter  taste  to 
the  livers.  Carefully  remove  any 
yellow  spots  there  may  be  upon  them, 
and  lay  the  livers  in  milk  for  six  or 
eight  hours  to  whiten ; cut  them  in 
halves,  and  put  three  halves  aside 
for  forcemeat.  Soak,  wash,  and  scrub, 
and  peel  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
truffles,  c,irefully  preserving  the  cut- 
tings. Slice  a third  of  them  into 
narrow  strips,  like  lardoons,  and  stick 
them  into  the  remainder  of  the  livers 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart ; 
sprinkle  over  them  a little  pepper,  salt, 
and  spice,  and  put  them  in  a cool 
place  until  the  forcemeat  is  made. 
Mince  finely,  first  separately  and  after- 
wards together,  a pound  of  fresh 
bacon,  a third  of  the  truffles,  the  halves 
of  the  livers,  that  were  put  away  for 
the  purpose,  two  shalots,  and  eight  or 
ten  button  mushrooms ; season  the 
mixture  with  plenty  of  pepper  and 
salt,  two  or  three  grates  of  nutmeg, 
and  half  a saltspoonful  of  powdered 
marjoram,  and  keep  chopping  until  it 
is  quite  smooth.  Make  a rich  raised 
crust  {see  page  748).  Cover  the  bottom 
of  the  pie  with  thin  slices  of  ham,  fat 
and  lean  together ; spread  evenly  on 
these  one-half  of  the  forcemeat,  then 
put  in  the  three  livers,  with  the  slices 
of  truffle  stuck  in  them,  and  after- 
wards the  remainder  of  the  forcemeat. 
Intersperse  amongst  the  contents  of 
the  pie  the  remaining  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  truffles,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  two  or  three  more  slices  of  ham 
or  bacon.  Put  the  cover  on  the  pie. 
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ornament  as  fancy  dictates,  brush  it 
over  with  beaten  egg,  make  a hole  in 
the  centre  for  the  steam  to  escape,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  two  hours  or  more.  Cost,  un- 
certain. 

The  paste  may  be  omitted  if  pre- 
ferred, and  the  materials  packed  into 
a china  mould  and  baked. 

Fatties.  — These  are  a very 
favourite  form  of  savoury  pastry. 
They  may  be  of  any  richness,  and  the 
varieties  are  so  great  that  those  in 
this  work  should  be  regarded  only  as 
a guide  to  hosts  of  others.  The  cases 
are  the  first  consideration,  and  for 


Fig.  123. — Fluted  Patty  Pans. 


patties  of  a plain  sort  only  an  econo- 
mical crust  is  required ; short  crust 
answers  well  for  many.  For  the  rich 
varieties  a good  flaky  or  puff  paste  is 
wanted.  The  patty  pans  shown  are 
the  kinds  in  ordinary  use,  but  new 
shapes  are  constantly  being  brought 
out  for  fancy  dishes  of  this  sort.  The 


Fig.  124. — Plain  Patty  Pans. 


plain  ones  are  often  liked  best,  on 
account  of  the  ease  in  turning  out  the 
contents.  The  words  “ make  the  cases 
mince-pie  shape  ” occur  in  a number 
of  our  recipes  ; and  although  this  is  an 
old-fashioned  sort  of  patty,  it  holds  its 
ground  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
The  fact  that  a good  deal  of  filling  can 
be  put  in  counts  also,  for  in  this 
matter  some  patties  are  a delusion  and 
a snare.  In  the  event  of  cold  meat 
being  used  for  patties  of  this  shape,  we 


will  suppose  that  a mince  has  been 
made,  such  as  could  be  served  as  a 
mince,  only  a good  deal  finer  than  the 
minces  of  everyday  life  ; this,  if  put 
into  the  crust  and  baked  again,  would 
naturally  harden,  considering  that  it 
is  already  cooked ; and  the  pastry,  to 
be  worth  eating,  wants  a quick  heat ; 
hence,  when  this  mode  is  adopted,  as 
it  is  very  often,  the  result  is  a hard 
dab  of  mince,  whereas  a little  fore-, 
thought  and  care  would  result  in  a 
moist  one.  Follow  this  plan  : make  a 
“ dummj’’  ” filling  at  the  start,  just  to 
keep  the  paste  from  sinking.  Small 
rounds  of  bread  or  hard  plain  biscuits 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  ; the  latter 
are  the  better,  and  can  be  used  several 
times  if  not  burnt.  They  should  be 
put  in  a tin  when  cold.  Instead  of 
either,  some  raw  rice  may  be  put  in ; 
this  has  to  be  put  in  little  sheets  of 
paper,  greased  on  the  side  next  the 
crust,  therefore  gives  more  trouble. 
In  taking  out  the  filling  of  any  sort, 
avoid  dragging  ; just  raise  it  with  the 
point  of  a knife  or  a skewer,  and 
should  any  part  of  the  inside  paste  not 
seem  quite  done,  take  it  out  in  the  same 
wa}'.  See  that  the  crust  is  sound  at 
the  bottom,  or  the  filling  will  escape. 
Should  it  break,  repair  it  by  brushing 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  put  the 
cases  in  the  oven  for  a minute.  We 
will  suppose  the  mince  to  be  ready. 
This  should  be  so  timed  as  to  be  done 
when  the  crust  is  ; it  should  also  be 
piping  hot.  Fill  the  cases,  and  set 
them  in  the  oven  for  a minute  for  the 
flavour  to  penetrate  the  crust ; for  this 
reason  they  must  not  be  over-baked  at 
first,  for  a minute  or  two  more  when 
pastry  is  quite  done  is  not  desirable. 
These  are  not  necessarily  costly,  for 
many  plain  minces  serve,  but  they 
may  be  made  very  nice  if  the  precaution 
of  filling  after  baking,  when  dealing 
with  cooked  materials,  be  observed. 
Exception  maj'  be  made  to  this  rule 
when  the  meat  is  very  much  under- 
done, or  extra  fat. 

Another  patty  is  known  as  “ the 
step  ” ; this  is  made  by  putting  rings 
of  paste  of  graduated  sizes  one  above 
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another  until  the  desired  height  is 
reached.  Luting  paste  (page  748)  is 
required  ; and  the  first  ring  is  laid  on 
a round  of  paste  of  the  same  size. 
These  are  not  very  easy  to  prepare, 
and  we  think  that  small  vol-au-vent 
cases  are  in  every  way  superior. 
These  are  used  pretty  generally  when 
anything  more  than  a plain  patty  is 
required.  {See  page  748.)  Another 
patty  is  called  Dresden,  and  is 
described  in  Garnishes  ; the  cases 
are  of  fried  bread.  Croustades  are 
another  form  of  patty.  {See  page  757.) 

Whatever  the  shape  of  the  patty  pan 
— and  the  fluted  are  the  most  trouble 
in  this  respect — it  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  perfectly  clean.  If  they  are  put 
up  with  any  particles  of  scorched  crust 
adhering,  the  next  batch  of  patties 
must  suffer.  The  tins  should  never 
be  washed  just  before  using,  as  they 
should  be  quite  dry.  If  put  up  clean, 
they  only  want  dusting.  They  need 
no  greasing,  except  for  a very  plain 
crust  of  extra  thickness ; and  when 
done,  the  patties  will  slip  easily  from 
the  tins. 

Pheasant  Pie. — There  are  many 
ways  of  making  this  pie,  which  is  a 
general  favourite,  and  the  following 
can  be  recommended.  Required  : a 
well-hung  bird,  some  forcemeat,  and 
paste  as  below,  seasoning,  and  gravy. 

Make  a pound  or  so  of  good  force- 
meat; this  may  be  of  veal  and  ham, 
or  a mushroom,  or  truffled  forcemeat  is 
superior  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ; 
the  truffled  sausage  meat  (page  481) 
is  excellent.  The  bird  should  be 
jointed,  and  the  joints  fried  in  a little 
hot  butter  to  a nice  brown.  These 
should  be  put  in  the  dish,  with  the 
forcemeat  in  layers  between  the  joints, 
or  the  bird  or  a brace  may  be  boned, 
and  filled  with  the  forcemeat,  then  cut 
into  four  pieces.  A few  slices  of  fat 
bacon  should  be  laid  on  the  top.  If  a 
brace  of  birds  be  used,  about  a pound 
and  a half  of  forcemeat  will  be  wanted. 
The  trimmings  of  the  birds  and  the 
bones,  when  the  second  mode  is  fol- 
lowed, are  to  be  put  on  for  gravy,  with 


herbs  and  peppercorns  to  season  ; good 
brown  stock  should  be  used  for  the 
foundation.  (<fe  Stocks.)  Pour  enough 
of  this  over  to  half  cover  the  pheasant, 
&c.,  while  boiling,  but  leave  until  cold 
before  covering.  Then  put  a rim  of 
paste  No.  11  or  12  round  the  edge, 
after  brushing  with  egg.  The  cover 
should  be  of  the  same,  thinly  rolled, 
and  nicely  ornamented  with  leaves 
and  egged  over,  then  baked  in  a good 
oven.  This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold. 
Cost,  very  variable. 

Note. — Small  birds  can  be  put  in, 
and  some  bits  of  ham  or  bacon  may 
be  mixed  amongst  the  rest,  as  it  is 
thought  to  improve  this  pie. 

Pheasant  Pie,  Rich. — Bone  a 
brace  of  pheasants,  and  put  them  in  a 
braising  pan  with  a little  sherry  and 
good  stock  to  cover  them,  and  when 
they  have  had  about  ten  minutes’ 
simmering  leave  them  in  the  liquid  to 
cool,  after  pouring  into  a dish.  The 
birds  should  be  jointed  ready  for  serv- 
ing. The  bones  are  to  be  put  on  in 
fresh  cold  stock  and  simmered  for  a 
few  hours,  until  there  is  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  gravy.  This,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  wanted,  is  to  be  put  in  the  pie- 
dish  with  the  pheasant  joints  and  the 
gravy  they  were  cooked  in,  and  about 
half  a pound  of  button  mushrooms 
may  be  mixed  in,  or  some  truffles,  if 
they  can  be  had.  A few  ounces  of 
cooked  ham  of  good  quality  may  he 
cut  in  strips  and  put  in,  and  the  pie 
finished  off  as  above.  Take  either  of 
the  brown  stocks  given  for  clear  soups, 
or  use  No.  16  or  17  for  a first-class 
pie,  in  making  the  grav)'.  This  is 
good  hot  or  cold.  Cost,  uncertain  ; 
about  2s.  to  2s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the 
pheasants. 

Pigeon  Pie. — Required : three  or 
four  pigeons,  three-quarters  to  a pound 
of  prime  steak,  seasoning,  butter,  gravy, 
and  crust  as  below.  Cost,  about 
5s.  to  6s. 

Prepare  the  birds  and  quarter  them, 
then  put  them  in  a saute-pan  with  a 
little  hot  butter,  and  turn  them  about 
until  well  browned.  The  steak  should 
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1.  Fowl  a la  Veloutd  (p.  412). 

2.  Raised  Pigeon  Pie  (p.  781). 

3.  Quails  on  Toast  (p.  450). 
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be  similarly  treated,  or  it  may  be 
braised  or  stewed  in  a little  good  stock 
until  three-parts  done,  then  cut  in 
strips  of  an  inch  wide  and  about  two 
inches  long.  The  meat  and  pigeon 
are  then  to  be  put  in  a pie-dish  with 
seasoning  of  salt  and  hlack  pepper  over 
each  layer.  A dust  of  cayenne  is  re- 
quired, and  some  like  a little  nutmeg ; 
others  prefer  a plain  pie.  Herbs  may 
be  added  if  approved  ; they  should  be 
in  fine  powder,  and  mixed ; about  a 
saltspoonful  will  be  enough  for  a pie 
of  this  size.  Some  gravy  from  the 
trimmings  of  the  pigeons  should  be 
put  in  the  pan,  and  boiled  up  with 
enough  brown  roux  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  and  poured  over 
the  pigeons  to  half  their  depth.  Stock 
No.  5 will  serve  as  a guide.  (See  also 
directions  on  page  771.)  This  may  now 
be  covered  as  it  is,  but  for  a superior 
pie  put  three  or  four  hard  eggs  in 
slices  on  the  top,  and  add  a few  ounces 
of  boiled  ham  in  strips.  The  top  layer 
should  be  well  seasoned,  as  the  crust 
will  be  all  the  nicer.  This  applies  to 
all  pies  of  a savoury  kind  that  are 
eaten  cold.  The  paste  may  be  No.  10, 
11,  or  12.  A rim  should  be  put  round 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  a cover  of 
the  same  on  the  top.  Ornament  nicely 
with  leaves  of  paste,  and  bake  the  pie 
for  about  an  hour  and  a half.  It 
should  be  filled  up  with  gravy  after 
baking,  and  the  paste  nicely  glazed ; 
the  feet  should  be  scalded  and  trimmed, 
and  stuck  in  the  top  after  the  pie  is 
done,  with  the  toes  spreading  out- 
wards. In  case  it  is  not  convenient  to 
brown  the  pigeons  before  baking,  use 
very  young  ones,  then  cover  with  a 
rather  thicker  crust ; reduce  the  heat 
shortly  after  putting  the  pie  in  the 
oven,  and  allow  longer  for  baking. 
(See  page  770.) 

Another  way. — This  is  very  much 
better  than  the  preceding.  Bone  the 
' birds,  and  if  liked,  stuff  them  with  any 
I suitable  forcemeat.  (See  Forcemeats.) 

! Cut  them  in  two,  and  put  them  in  the 
i dish  with  steak  and  eggs,  and  a few 
I strips  of  ham  between  the  layers.  The 
1 pigeons  are  to  be  browned  in  butter 


after  stuffing,  and  left  until  cold  before 
the}'  are  cut  through  ; the  steak  should 
be  browned  also.  Then  cover  with  a 
crust,  as  above,  and  bake.  The  bones 
are  to  be  stewed  down  for  gravy,  some 
being  reserved  for  filling  the  pie  up 
after  it  is  baked. 

Note. — There  are  no  pies  that  are 
more  easily  spoilt  than  pigeon,  for  if 
the  gravy  be  scarce  they  are  dry. 
See  that  it  is  of  very  good  flavour,  and 
will  jelly.  Always  use  a good  brown 
stock  for  the  foundation,  and  when  the 
birds  are  not  boned  put  in  any  other 
bones  of  rabbit  or  whatever  may  be 
handy.  A little  extract  of  meat  or 
glaze  will  be  wanted  in  addition  to* 
gelatine  for  gravy  of  a first-class  pie, 
unless  the  foundation  stock  be  good. 
(See  Stocks  Nos.  16  and  17.) 

Pigeon  Fie,  Raised,  Rich..— 

— Required : four  or  more  pigeons, 

hard  eggs,  forcemeat,  gravy,  paste, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  un- 
certain. From  6s.  upwards. 

The  birds  should  be  boned,  then 
quartered  and  fried  in  a little  hot 
clarified  butter  to  a nice  bi’own ; or 
they  may  be  braised  until  half  done. 
In  either  case  put  them  in  a case  of 
good  raised  paste  (page  748),  and  fill 
up  with  layers  of  good  forcemeat  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  in  slices.  If  the 
forcemeat  be  minus  truffles  or  mush- 
rooms, either  of  these  materials  may 
be  put  in  the  pie.  Another  way  is  to 
stuff  the  birds  after  boning  them,  then 
to  braise  them  until  half  done,  and 
leave  until  cold,  then  cut  them  in 
halves  and  put  them  in  the  paste  with 
eggs,  and,  if  liked,  some  strips  of  ham 
or  very  good  bacon,  or  a little  tender 
beef  steak  can  be  cut  in  dice  or  strips 
after  it  has  been  fried  a little,  and 
used  in  the  same  way ; for  many  do 
not  care  for  any  sort  of  pigeon  pie 
without  the  addition  of  steak.  The 
pie  should  be  finished  off  and  baked  as 
directed  for  the  rich  raised  fowl  pie  of 
page  759,  and  when  done,  filled  up 
with  gravy  from  the  bones ; they 
should  be  put  on  in  brown  stock  some 
time  before  the  pie  is  made,  that  the 
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fjnivy  may  be  very  good,  otherwise 
Uie  pie  will  be  dry.  When  the  lid  is 
served  on  this,  assuming’  a rich  crust 
to  have  been  used,  the  feet  of  the 
pigeons  should  be  cleaned  and  skinned, 
and  used  for  the  top  of  the  pie.  About 
si.\  or  eight  may  be  used  in  a verj’’ 
large  pie  ; four  will  do  for  a small 
one,  and  some  parsley  sliould  be  put 
between  them.  They  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  toes  spread  outwards. 
More  ])arsley  is  to  be  put  round  the 
base,  and,  if  liked,  some  blocks  of 
aspic.  When  the  pie  is  made  in  a case 
of  china  or  flour  and  water  {see  recipes 
for  the  pie  above  referred  to),  finish 
off  as  follows  : — Omit  the  lid,  and  put 
the  feet  of  the  pigeons  in  the  centre, 
emerging  from  a mound  of  chopped 
aspic  of  one  or  more  colours,  and 
finish  off  with  hard  eggs  in  slices  or 
quarters,  some  fancy-shaped  slices  of 
glazed  ham  or  tongue,  or  forcemeat 
balls,  and  some  parsley.  An  outer 
border  of  chopped  aspic  may  be  used, 
and  some  blocks  put  on  the  dish  with 
some  sprigs  of  parsle)'.  Instead  of 
this,  the  feet  can  be  placed  round  the 
outer  edge  from  a narrow  border  of 
chopped  aspic,  and  the  forcemeat  balls 
and  eggs,  with  some  parsley,  put  in 
the  middle.  This  is  a very  nice-look- 
ing pie.  A similar  pie  can  be  made 
from  plovers,  and  will  be  found  very 
good.  [See  Plate  VII.) 

Pigeon  Pudding.  — Pequired  : 
three  pigeons,  a rich  suet  crust  (page 
746),  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  beef  steak  from  well-hung 
meat,  the  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  some  seasoning  and  gravy 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  3d. 

The  birds  may  be  browned,  then 
cut  in  halves  or  quarters,  or  boned ; 
then  used  plain  or  with  stuffing,  which 
may  be  mushroom  or  other  kind  pre- 
ferred (see  Forcrmeats  ; also  recijjes 
for  pigeon  pies  in  this  chapter).  The 
birds  and  egg  yolks  are  to  be  put  in 
the  basin  after  lining  with  paste  half 
an  inch  thick.  Gravy  from  the  bones 
or  trimmings,  ■with  brown  stock  as  a 
foundation,  should  be  poured  in  to 


half  the  depth  [see  directions  for  Gkavy 
I’oK  PcDDiNGS,  page  773).  Cover  with 
paste  and  tie  in  a cloth,  then  boil  for 
three  hours  or  thereabouts.  The  steak 
may  either  be  cut  in  strips  and 
se.'isoned,  then  put  at  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  basin,  or  it  can  be  mixed 
amongst  the  pigeon.  Another  wa^’  of 
making  this  pudding  is  to  use  a'^top 
crust  only  [see  the  second  recqje  for 
Kauhit  Pcuding), 

Plovers’  Egg  Patties.— Ee- 

quired : plovers’  eggs,  pastry,  white 
sauce,  ham,  par-slej’,  and  green  peas. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per  dozen,  exclusive 
of  eggs. 

Boil  and  cut  in  halves  lengthwise 
some  plovers’  eggs.  Have  ready  some 
oval  vol-au-vent  cases,  made  of  good 
pastrj'  (see  page  800).  No  lids  are  re- 
quired ; therefore  the  pieces  cut  from 
the  centres  may  bo  used  for  another 
little  dish  by  spreading  them  with  jam, 
&c.,  or  in  various  other  ways.  First, 
put  into  the  wises,  as  soon  as  baked  and 
prepared,  a small  quantity  of  good  green 
pea  puree  (see  Duesseu  Vegetables); 
then  a little  good  white  sauce  ; next 
the  half  egg,  yolk  upwards.  Hound 
the  egg  put  tin)'  round  slices  of  boiled 
ham  ; they  should  overlap,  and  foim  a 
ring  above  the  edge  of  the  pastry. 
Shake  a morsel  of  chopped  parsley  over 
the  egg-j'olk,  and  serve. 

Pheasants’  or  fowls’  eggs  can  be  thus 
used.  Small  rounds  of  cooked  game 
or  poultry,  lightly  glazed,  may  take 
the  place  of  the  ham  in  all  cases  if  at 
hand.  Tiny  cress  loaves  may  be  used 
in  place  of  parsley,  or  a sprinkling  of 
chervil  or  finely-shredded  cucumber. 

Another  uay. — These  are  for  a cold 
dish.  Bake  and  empty  the  cases,  let 
them  be  perfectly  cold,  then  put  at  the 
bottom  a little  heap  of  minced  truffled 
sausage,  or  a foie  gras  ; next  a layer  of 
cold  minced  game,  moistened  with  good 
gravy  or  sauce ; lay  the  half-egg  on, 
and  put  strips  of  truffle  on  the 
yolk. 

Pork  Pie,  Raised.— Those  who 
kin  pigs  of  their  own  have  no  trouble 
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in  obtaining  suitable  pie  meat ; those 
who  bu3Mt  should  be  careful  to  get  the 
best  quality,  and  to  see  that  it  is  free 
from  theslightesttaint,  every  slice  being 
carefull}'  looked  over.  Required  : for 
j a medium-sized  pie,  a pound  and  a half 
of  pork,  the  same  weight  of  paste, 
about  a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt, 
or,  for  some,  two  teaspoonfuls  will  be 
none  too  much,  nearly  as  much  pepper, 
and  herbs  if  approved,  and  a little 
gravy.  Cost,  about  7d.  per  pound. 

I The  meat  should  be  fairly  fat,  and  is 

1 best  from  a bacon  pig,  but  the  loin  or 

I neck  of  pork  maj^  be  used ; the  fore- 
I loin  is  preferred  by  manj'.  Cut  into 
dice  (by  means  of  a mincer,  or  by  hand), 
the  pieces  being  even  in  size,  the  fat 
I and  lean  mixed  well,  and  the  seasoning 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  meat ; 

I the  meat  should  be  sprinkled  with  a 
j spoonful  of  water  or  stock  during  the 
j mixing,  as  it  tends  to  bind  it.  Full 

■;  directions  for  the  raising  of  the  paste 

will  be  found  on  page  785,  and  either 
J of  the  recipes  on  page  748  may  be 

ri  I followed  in  making  it ; the  medium 

;i|  paste  is  suitable.  Those  who  possess 
f moulds  sometimes  prefer  a pork  pie 

V raised  by  hand,  and  baked  out  of  a 

t*  mould,  as  they  consider  the  flavour  is 

f I better.  The  meat  should  be  packed  in 

t firmly,  and  the  lid  put  on  after  the 

^ inner  edges  have  been  egged  over ; the 

I edges  should  be  crimped  with  the  paste 
r nippers  (page  741),  and  leaves  put 

' I round  the  side  and  on  the  lid ; make 

a hole  or  two,  and  put  a centre  orna- 
. ' ment  of  paste  or  not,  as  preferred. 

Then  egg  the  pie  over,  and  put  in  a 
good  oven.  (6'ee  the  directions  for 
i Raised  Pies,  page  785.)  This  will  take 
about  two  to  two  and  a half  hours  ; the 
latter  will  not  be  too  long  in  most 
cases,  and  a skewer  should  be  passed 
into  the  middle  of  the  meat  to  test  it. 

I The  gravy  should  be  made  from  the 

I bones  and  any  skinny  and  gristly  parts 
of  the  meat,  seasoned  as  required,  and 
strengthened  with  gelatine  or  meat 
of  a gelatinous  sort ; the  liquor  from 
boiled  pork  should  be  used  in  place  of 
water  at  the  start,  should  any  be  handy ; 
supposing,  for  instance,  the  feet  and 


ears  of  a pig  to  have  been  boiled,  there 
is  in  the  liquor  a good  foundation  for 
the  gravy  of  the  pie. 

Note. — Should  herbs  be  used,  an}'  of 
those  named  under  Pouk  Sausages  in 
a previous  chapter  will  answer ; but 
sage  is  generally  liked.  If  fresh,  about 
half  a teaspoonful  would  be  enough 
to  flavour  the  above  for  most  people. 
Double  the  quantity  of  dried  sage  could 
be  used.  We  may  mention  that  at  a 
certain  farmhouse  in  the  Midlands,  the 
poik  pies  are  always  made  with  layers 
of  stoned  raisins  between  the  layers  of 
pork.  We  never  met  with  these  pies 
elsewhere,  but  can  recommend  them. 

Potato  Pie,  Common. — Re- 
quired : a couple  of  pounds  of  potatoes, 
boiled  for  a few  minutes,  half  a pound 
of  scalded  onions,  seasoning,  bacon  or 
fat  pork,  just  a few  ounces,  herbs  to 
taste,  plain  pastry,  and  any  weak  stock 
or  water.  Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd. 

Slice  the  vegetables,  and  mix  with 
the  rest  of  the  ingredients,  and  thicken 
the  stock  or  water  with  browned  flour. 
Cover  with  a thick  sheet  of  paste  after 
putting  a rim  round  as  usual,  and  bake 
for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so.  This  is 
best  hot.  The  remains  of  cooked  rice 
or  other  grain  may  be  put  in  pies  of 
this  sort. 

Another  way. — 'B’se  a few  mush- 
roomswhen  cheap,  instead  of  the  onions. 

Another  way. — A few  ripe  tomatoes 
and  a few  ounces  of  underdone  meat  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  added  to  the  potatoes 
as  above,  and  the  gravy  flavoured  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  a spoonful  of  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar ; use  paste  No.  2.  This 
is  a nice  pie,  though  cheap. 

Rabbit  Pie,  Plain.— Required: 
a rabbit,  bacon  or  pork,  seasoning, 
gravy,  and  paste  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  8d. 

Take  care  to  choose  a tender  rabbit. 
Skin,  empty,  and  wash  it,  and  cut  it  in 
ten  or  a dozen  parts.  If  the  head  is  put 
in,  split  it  and  soak  in  lukewarm  water 
with  a little  salt.  Drain  and  dry  the 
rabbit,  and  put  the  inferior  joints  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pie-dish ; fill  up  with 
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the  rest,  adding  a few  slices  of  pickled 
pork  or  bacon,  in  strips.  About  a tea- 
spoonful and  a half  of  salt,  and  half  as 
much  pepper,  with  a saltspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg,  may  be  used  for  season- 
ing ; parsley  or  other  herbs  to  taste 
can  go  in  ; and,  if  liked,  a teaspoonful 
of  chox)p(!d  onion  in  addition.  Cover 
the  rabbit  with  plain  stock  or  water, 
put  a plate  or  baking-tin  over,  and  cook 
in  a slow  oven  until  half  done,  then  set 
by  to  cool.  The  gravy  should  be  poured 
off  and  boiled  up  with  thickening 
and  more  flavouring  if  needed ; the 
rabbit  being  kept  covered  the  while. 
Pour  it  over,  and,  when  cold,  cover 
with  flaky  or  short  crust ; egg  it  over 
or  not,  as  liked,  and  bake  for  about  an 
hour.  This  ma)’  be  served  hot  or  cold. 
Some  parboiled  potatoes  can  go  at  the 
bottom  for  a cheaper  pie.  When  the 
rabbits  are  very  small  and  first  come 
into  the  market,  the  previous  cooking 
is  not  needed.  And  for  fully-grown 
ones,  if  a thick  crust  be  used  for  a very 
plain  family  pie,  it  is  sometimes  enough 
to  cook  the  legs  a little  first. 

Another  tvay. — This  isa  more  savoury 
pie.  Hub  tlie  bottom  of  the  dish  with 
a clove  of  garlic,  and  put  chopped 
parsley  and  shalot  over  each  layer 
with  seasoning,  and  on  the  top,  just 
under  the  crust,  a couple  of  bay 
leaves.  This  will  be  found  very  tasty. 
Powdered  bay  leaves  should  be  put  in 
the  pie  if  whole  ones  cannot  be  used  in 
this  way.  The  pie  is  further  improved 
by  adding  some  plain  veal  forcemeat; 
or  herb  forcemeat  is  very  nice,  and 
boiling  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rabbit 
down  for  gravy. 

Note. — Tinned  rabbit,  if  well  fla- 
voured, will  make  an  excellent  pie. 
The  crust  should  be  thin,  or  the  meat 
will  be  raggy  if  cooked  long.  A mixture 
of  tinned  rabbit,  tomatoes,  and  potatoes, 
with  some  mixed  herbs,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  a dash  of  garlic  or  onion,  will  give 
good  results  at  a small  cost ; all  the 
better  if  a bit  of  bacon  be  put  in  ; a 
cooked  cow-heel  will  also  give  body  to 
the  gravy.  A plain  short  crust  does 
for  this.  Cost,  when  a shilling  tin  of 
rabbit  is  used,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 


Babbit  Fie,  Rich.— (6Ve  Hare 
Pie,  and  follow  the  recipe.  See  also 
Chicken  and  Veal  Pies.) 

Babbit  Pudding,  — Required  : 
a rabbit,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mild 
bacon  or  pickled  pork,  gravy  and  crust 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Wash  and  dry  the  rabbit,  cut  it  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  trim  the  bacon ; cut  that 
in  dice.  I’ut  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
rabbit  on  for  gi'avy,  adding  about  a pint 
and  a half  of  cold  -water  and  a bunch  of 
herbs,  with  an  onion,  a few  peppercorns, 
and  a little  salt ; boil  gently,  skimming 
as  required.  When  reduced  to  half  a 
pint,  strain,  and  thicken  with  a little 
browned  flour,  and  season  to  taste ; 
tomato  pulp  or  sauce  may  be  used,  or 
a spoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  or 
store  sauce.  Line  the  basin  with  a 
medium  suet  crust  (page  746),  and  put 
in  the  rabbit,  placing  the  thick  pieces 
next  the  crust,  and  mixing  in  the  bacon; 
chopped  parsley  may  be  put  in,  and 
each  layer  should  bo  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepjier.  Tlien  put  part  of  the 
gravy  in,  reserving  the  rest  for  boiling 
up,  and  jiouring  round  the  pudding 
when  dished.  Put  the  cover  on,  and 
secure  the  edges,  then  steam  the  pudding 
for  three  to  three  and  a half  hours,  or 
boil  it.  If  an  old  rabbit,  either  allow 
a longer  time  for  the  cooking,  or  simmer 
the  pieces  for  a short  time — say  an  hour 
— in  the  gravy,  and  let  them  cool  before 
making  the  pudding.  Or  the  joints 
can  be  browned  in  a little  hot  fat, 
clarified ; this  improves  a young  rabbit 
also,  as  the  pudding  is  more  savouiy. 
Sausage  ballsare  a f urtherimprovement. 

Another  way. — This  is  recommended 
to  those  who  do  not  care  for  much 
crust.  Grease  a deep  pie-dish  or  a 
shallow  basin,  and  put  in  the  rabbit 
with  bacon  as  above,  or  a few  strips  of 
beef  steak,  and  season  well.  Put  a strip 
of  paste  round  the  edge,  and  pour  in 
gravy  to  nearly  cover  the  meat ; lay  on 
the  cover,  and  steam  as  before.  This 
goes  to  table  in  the  basin  ; it  should  be 
set  on  a hot  dish,  and  a folded  serviette 
be  pinned  round  the  pudding.  {See 
Kentish  Puddings  in  this  chapter.) 
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p Another  way,  which  may  bo  specially 
I recommended,  is  to  put  a layer  of  beef 
or  pork  sausage  meat  over  the  rabbit, 
before  the  paste  cover  is  laid  on  ; bacon 
I may  be  omitted  if  liked.  A few 
i mushrooms  improve  it,  and  eggs  are 
sometimes  added.  If  the  rabbit  is 
I partly  cooked  beforehand,  and  a short 

i'  or  flaky  paste  used,  or  the  suet  paste 
for  meat  pies  (page  747),  this  may  be 
; baked  instead  of  steamed,  and  will  be 
found  very  nice.  It  will  take  about  an 
j hour  in  a moderate  oven,  with  a crust 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 

Raised  Pies.— On  page  747  we 
give  directions  for  the  making  of  the 
paste ; we  here  detail  the  various  ways 
of  raising  or  shaping  it.  The  first 
; point  is  the  temperature  of  the  crust, 
I for  should  this  be  wrong  the  pie  will 
probably  be  a failure.  The  operation 
I should  be  performed  in  a warm  place, 
for  if  the  crust  cools  before  the  pie 
is  completed,  it  will  crack.  When 
the  moulding  is  commenced,  the  paste 
should  be  warm  enough  to  be  pliable, 
and  the  sooner  the  job  is  out  of  hand 
the  better.  Those  who  work  slowly, 
must  start  with  a warmer  paste  than  a 
quick  worker  would  need,  otherwise  it 
will  get  cold  before  it  is  in  shape. 
While  the  case  is  being  moulded,  the 
part  in  reserve  for  the  lid  and  orna- 
mentation should  be  kept  warm  over 
a pan  of  hot  water.  The  mode  of 
t raising  by  hand  is  not  easy  to  make 

i clear  on  paper,  and  a practical  lesson 
I should  be  taken  if  possible.  The  board 
is  to  be  floured  a little,  and  the  paste 
; put  on  it,  then  worked  into  a cone 

t shape,  the  diameter  of  the  bottom 

4 being  a trifle  less  than  is  intended  for 

i the  pie  when  completed,  as  it  will 

{spread  in  the  working.  The  bottom 
should  be  made  quite  level,  and  the 
top  flattened.  Then  go  on  pressing 
with  the  knuckles  of  the  right  hand, 
keeping  them  floured  a little,  and  at 
' the  same  time  form  the  walls  of  the 

' pie  with  the  left  hand.  The  sides 

should  be  smooth  and  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  the  bottom,  too,  must  be  level, 

thicker  than  the  si^es ; the  i§ 


the  thinnest  of  aU.  Before  filling  the 
pie  note  the  bottom,  and  if  cracked 
or  too  thin  in  any  part,  roll  a scrap  of 
paste  out,  and  attach  it  by  means  of 
beaten  egg.  The  inner  edge  of  the 
pie  at  the  top,  as  well  as  the  inside  of 
the  lid,  should  be  egged  after  the  pie 
is  filled,  and  then  pressed  together  and 
crimped,  a hole  or  two  made  in  the 
top,  and  leaves  put  there  and  on  the 
side  of  the  pie.  These  are  fastened 
on  with  egg ; it  can  be  a whole  one, 
or  white  only  answers.* 

Another  way  is  to  take  the  crust, 
after  flattening  the  cone  as  before,  and 
put  it  on  a wooden  pie  block ; these 
are  sold  for  very  little  by  wood-turners. 
The  pie,  or  rather  the  crust  for  it, 
should  be  worked  round  and  round 
until  quite  even,  and  the  edge  trimmed 
neatly  with  a pair  of  scissors. 

A method  of  raising  that  is  fairly 
successful  after  a little  experience,  and 
which  is  often  adopted  where  pies  are 
made  on  a large  scale,  is  by  means  of 
a tin  without  a bottom.  These  are 
made  in  various  sizes,  but  the  bottom 
should  be  larger  than  the  tojD.  One  of 
three  and  a half  inches  deep  would  be 
about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  flve  at  the  bottom.  The  mode 
of  using  is  simple.  The  tin  is  set  on 
a board,  and  the  piece  of  paste,  first 
hollowed  with  the  knuckles,  put  in, 
and  the  bottom  formed,  the  paste 
being  worked  round  the  sides  until  the 
edge  of  the  tin  is  reached.  It  is  well 
to  take  note  of  the  weight  of  crust 
required  for  a tin  of  a certain  size,  so 
that  on  future  occasions  the  correct 
quantity  can  be  made.  In  this  way 
waste  is  prevented  easily.  In  baking 
a pie  made  in  either  of  these  ways,  the 
tin  on  which  it  is  set  may  be  greased ; 
this  will  prevent  the  pie  catching  at 
the  bottom,  but  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  slip  and  lose  its  shape ; therefore  a 
tin  in  the  ungreased  state  is  often  pre- 
ferred, as  any  slightly  burnt  parts  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pie  can  be  readily 
scraped  oS  when  it  is  cold  enough  to 
turn  upside  down, 

* The  pie  should  stand  awhile  iji  a 509I 
plagg  before  baking,  to  get  lino, 
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Tho  baking  of  pies  in  moulds  is  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactorj'  way. 
Tho  moulds  can  he  had  in  tin  or  cop- 
per; the  latter  ai-c  very  costly,  es- 
pecially when  of  an  elaborate  pattern  ; 
the  tin  ones  last  some  time  for  occa- 
sional use,  hut  the  host  qualities  only 
are  satisfactory.  Fig.  12.5  is  a com- 
paratively simple  pattern,  hut  it  turns 


Fio.  12.5. — Oval  Tie  Mould. 


out  easily  and  looks  well.  The  hinged 
sides  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
pie  when  cold.  Some  are  without 
bottoms ; others  have  a loose  one.  The 
latter  are  the  better.  If  the  former 
sort  he  used,  the  remarks  made 
above  as  to  the  baking  apply,  hut 
much  may  he  done  to  avoid  burning 
by  using  a stout  baking  sheet.  In 
lining  these  moulds  care  is  needed  ; 
the  paste  should  he  very  even,  and 
must  quite  easily  fill  up  the  mould, 
without  any  stretching,  we  mean ; the 
bottom  is  to  he  made  level,  and  the 
paste  worked  well  up  to  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  sides,  and  pressed  closely 
to  the  sides  right  up  to  the  top ; if 
this  is  not  done  it  will  not  take  the 
pattern  of  the  mould.  In  pressing, 
keep  the  fingers  floured,  and  do  not 
dig  the  ends  into  the  crust.  If  broken, 
repair  as  above  directed.  The  mould 
must  be  well  greased. 

In  Fig.  126  a mould  of  another  kind 
is  shown ; these  are  simple  to  use. 
The  crust  has  a nice  appearance  when 
baked,  and  easily  adapts  itself  to  the 
mould.  These  are  called  pftte-moulds 
by  some ; they  can  be  had  from  a 
couple  to  three  or  four  shillings,  ac- 
cording to  size.  These  have  no  bottom, 
and  in  using  them,  or  the  bpttomlesg 


moulds  above  described,  it  is  well  to 
use  a baking  tin  of  tho  same  shape, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  sjime 
size,  immediately  under  the  bottom 
crust,  then  to  put  a stout  baking  tin 
under;  that  ne.xt  the  crust  should  be 
bright ; the  outer  one  may  be  iron. 
For  a j)ie  of  stuall  size,  that  is  in  the 
oven  a short  time,  these  precautions 
are  not  so  necessary  ; but  in  the  case 
of  a pie  that  is  in  the  oven  for  three 
hours  or  longer,  unless  care  is  taken  in 
this  way,  tho  bottom  paste  may  have 
to  be  pared  away,  or  bo  so  hard  as  to 
be  almost  uneatable.  For  largo  pies  it 
is  always  well  to  pin  several  folds  of 
paper  round,  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
pie,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  dark 
in  any  part.  In  the  chapter  on  Cakes, 
other  moulds  that  will  answer  very 
well  for  a homely  pie  for  a school 
luncheon  or  a fishing  expedition,  or 
any  occasion  when  ornament  is  not 
essential,  will  be  found. 


Tho  baking  of  these  pies  is  not  easy 
for  the  novice.  The  steady  heat  r% 
quired  is  not  always  easily  gauged,  and 
is  not  practicable  when  other  articles 
are  being  baked  at  the  same  time  ; but 
it  is  no  use  to  attempt  raised  pies  unless 
the  conditions  for  baking  are  favour- 
able ; for  to  keep  opening  and  shutting 
the  oven  door,  or  constantly  moving 
the  pie,  or  shaking  it  before  it  is  set, 
is  to  court  failure.  For  pies  with  a 
thin  crust,  when  the  total  weight  is  not 
much  more  than  a pound,  the  oven  may 
be  hotter  all  through  than  for  heavier 
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ones  with  thicker  crust.  All  need  a 
quick  heat  at  starting,  and  when  the 
pie  has  begun  to  colour  a little,  the 
temperature  should  be  reduced  to  what 
is  known  as  a “ soaking  heat,”  and 
this  should  be  maintained.  If,  after  a 
pie  has  been  in  the  oven  for  a short 
time,  it  has  turned  quite  brown,  the 
heat  is  too  great : then  more  folds  of 
paper  must  go  round,  and  some  be 
laid  on  the  top.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  crust  remains  pale,  and  the  pie 
has  decreased  in  height,  with  the  bot- 
tom spread  out,  the  oven  is  too  cool, 
and  the  pie  is  in  danger  of  bursting, 
though  the  spreading  of  the  crust  is 
often  due  to  its  being  too  soft.  Meat 
put  in  in  a loose  manner,  instead  of 
being  packed,  wiU  also  cause  this ; the 
remedy  is  to  remove  the  pie  at  once  to 
a hotter  part  of  the  oven,  and  to  place 
something  to  prevent  further  spreading. 
Strips  of  wood,  or  weights,  are  useful 
for  the  purpose,  and  may  be  taken  out 
as  soon  as  the  pie  has  shaped  itself. 
These  remarks  apply  only  to  pies  that 
are  raised  by  hand,  and  such  are  the 
usual  troubles  consequent  upon  this 
plan.  The  richer  the  crust,  the  greater 
the  need  for  a mould.  In  all  pies 
of  six  to  eight  pounds  in  weight,  the 
meat  is  likely  to  be  under-done  to 
some  extent,  unless  it  be  partially 
cooked  beforehand,  or  the  pie  can  be 
cooked  in  a baker’s  oven,  or  one  equally 
steady.  This  applies  to  pork  more 
than  any  meat,  but  when  the  cooking 
of  the  meat  in  the  crust  can  be  en- 
sured, the  pie  is  more  tasty  when  it  is 
put  in  raw.  The  time  given  for  the 
baking  in  all  recipes  is  approximate 
only ; the  depth  of  the  pie,  as  well  as 
its  weight,  the  thickness  and  richness 
of  the  crust,  and  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  all  have  to  be  considered,  and 
play  a part  in  the  success  or  failure. 

Small  Raised  Ries. — To  make  small 
raised  pies  in  the  neatest  and  quickest 
way,  some  rings  should  be  got  from  a 
tinman.  The  term  “ring”  is  rather 
a misnomer,  for  it  is  applied  to  both 
round  and  oval  shapes  ; rim  is  the 
correct  name.  These  cost  a trifle  only, 
and  can  be  had  small  enough  for  a pie 


of  a few  ounces,  to  one  of  half  a pound 
or  more  ; the  latter  are  very  handy  for 
breakfast  pies  for  two  or  three  people  ; 
the  small  ones  look  nice  to  serve  one 
to  each.  In  using  them,  set  them  on 
a baking  sheet  with  a fold  or  two  of 
greased  paper  under,  and  line  them 
with  the  paste,  after  greasing  very 
little.  A good  substitute,  when  rims 
are  not  at  hand,  is  to  raise  the  paste 
over  a small  jar;  or  the  bottoms  can 
be  cut  out,  and  strips  cut  for  the 
sides,  and  fastened  on  by  means  of 
beaten  white  of  egg  ; the  sides  can  be 
made  neater  if  bevelled,  and  should  be 
pressed  firmly  together.  The  tops 
may  be  quite  plain,  or  covered  with 
small  leaves.  The  average  proportions 
are  a pound  of  paste,  and  about  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  meat  for  six  to 
eight  pies.  Almost  all  the  forcemeats, 
except  those  with  suet,  and  all  the 
sausage  meats,  make  nice  little 
pies. 

Raised  Pies,  Gravy  for.  — 

The  term  “jellied  gravy”  is  often 
applied  to  this,  and  is  a very  suitable 
one,  as  these  gravies  should  all  form  a 
jeUy  when  cold.  To  make  the  gravy 
for  a plain  pie  of  pork  or  veal,  the 
bones  of  the  meat  and  any  bits  of 
skin  and  gristle  that  would  spoil  the 
pie  if  put  in,  should  be  used  ; they 
should  be  put  on  in  cold  water  with 
seasoning,  such  as  peppercorns,  and  if 
herbs  have  been  put  in  the  pie,  a sprig 
should  go  in  the  gravy.  . Salt,  of 
course,  is  wanted,  and  the  gravy  should 
alwaj's  be  strained.  The  thing  is  to 
give  it  plenty  of  time.  When  there 
is  any  second  stock  at  hand,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  getting  the  gravy  to  set ; 
and  failing  this,  there  is  a ready  sub- 
stitute in  gelatine,  should  the  bones 
not  yield  a liquor  firm  enough  to  set. 
It  should  always  be  tested,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  thiit  the  gravy  w'hich 
the  meat  has  yielded  in  the  baking 
will  tend  to  thin  it,  therefore  it  should 
be  quite  stiff  when  it  goes  in.  For  a 
pie  of,  say,  kidney  or  other  dark  meat, 
the  gravy  may  be. coloured  with  brown- 
ing salt,  or  liquid  browning,  or  a little 
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extract  of  meat  will  give  both  colour 
and  flavour;  or  a nice  brown  stock 
may  be  used  with  gelatine  as  required, 
then  no  extract  is  wanted.  The  thing 
to  avoid  is  a clashing  of  flavours.  It 
is  equally  important  that  the  gravy  be 
flavoured  sufticientlj’,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  various  condiments  used  in 
the  pie ; otherwise  the  taste  of  the  pie 
will  be  weakened  instead  of  height- 
ened. Should  a clear  gravy  be  re- 
quired, take  some  stock  and  clarify  as 
directed  for  soups,  or  use  some  aspic 
jelly  (ace  (iAKXisiiEs).  This  is,  how- 
ever, often  put  as  a top  decoration  on 
to  pies,  as  described  in  our  recipes ; 
and  in  such  cases,  if  the  gravy  for  the 
interior  of  the  pie  bo  very  carefully 
strained,  it  seldom  needs  clarification. 
When  pies  have  to  travel,  as  for  a 
picnic,  the  gravj'  must  be  stronger 
than  usual.  Such  ingredients  as  wine, 
flavoured  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  &c., 
should  not  be  put  in  until  the  gravy 
is  well  reduced. 

Always  let  the  pics  stand  fora  short 
time  when  taken  from  the  oven  before 
putting  the  gravy  in ; they  will  hold 
more,  as  the  meat  will  sink.  Insert  a 
small  funnel  in  the  top,  and  pour  the 
boiling  gravy  in  very  gradually,  mov- 
ing the  meat  now  and  then  with  a stout 
wooden  skewer.  Take  care  not  to  let 
it  run  over  the  top,  and  saturate  the 
paste.  If  at  the  last  moment  the 
gravy  is  found  too  weak,  sheet  gelatine 
should  be  added,  as  that  dissolves 
instantly.  (See  also  Meat  Pies,  Gkavy 
Fou). 

Rissoles. — These  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a cooked  savoury  mince, 
enclosed  in  pastry  and  fried ; game 
and  poultry,  as  well  as  meat  of  all 
sorts,  and  many  varieties  of  fish  can 
be  emploj’ed.  The  points  to  remember 
are  that  the  mince  should  be  carefully 
made ; whether  the  ingredients  be 
pounded,  or  only  cut  up  small,  gi'istle, 
skin,  and  anything  of  an  equally  un- 
pleasant natui'e  must  be  excluded  ; a 
rissole  is  a dainty  dish,  and  may  be 
served  as  an  entree.  Then  the  crust 
Bhoqld  be  very  tb'n  i it  cannof  be  too 


thin,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  rolled 
without  breaking,  the  rolling  should 
go  on.  The  best  puff  paste  is  wanted. 
The  fat  for  frying  must  be  hot,  or  a 
sodden  and  most  disagreeable  dish 
will  be  the  result.  The  crust  should 
be  quite  crisp,  though  not  dark  in 
colour  ; and  unless  it  is  thin,  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  not  be  cooked  in  the  short 
time  in  which  it  should  be  kept  in  the 
fat.  The  paste  should  bo  brushed  over 
with  raw  egg,  and  then  coated,  either 
with  the  finest  bread  - crumbs,  or 
crushed  vermicelli ; the  latter  is  much 
liked  by  many,  on  account  of  its  crisp- 
ness, and  the  nice  appearance  it  gives 
to  the  rissoles.  The  shape  may  be 
varied ; a very  usual  one  is  made  by 
laying  a little  pile  of  the  mince  on  a 
round  of  pastrj',  covering  it  with  a 
second  round.  The  edges  should  be 
egged  and  well  pressed  together,  and 
in  the  frying  the  pastry  should  be 
kept  under  the  fat ; if  lifted  out  from 
time  to  time,  the  edges  are  liable  to 
part.  Another  shape  is  obtained  by 
folding  a square  of  paste  into  a tri- 
angle, the  mince  being  put  in  the 
centre ; a crimped  edge  always  adds 
to  the  appearance.  The  semicircle  is 
easily  made,  by  folding  a round  of 
paste  over.  Diamond-shaped  rissoles 
are  pretty  ; the  paste  should  be  cut 
carefully  in  pairs,  and  the  edges  well 
secured.  The  exact  size  is  a matter 
of  taste,  but  rissoles  should  never  be 
large.  They  must  be  well  drained 
before  dishing,  and  should  be  put  on  a 
lace  paper  or  serviette,  and  sent  to 
table  as  hot  as  possible  with  a garnish 
of  some  kind.  For  many  kinds,  fried 
or  crisped  parsley  is  sufficient ; shell- 
fish can  be  used  for  dishes  from  fish  ; 
and  coralline  pepper,  lobster  coral, 
grated  cheese,  and  other  adj  uncts  may 
be  shaken  over  them  to  denote  the 
nature  of  the  contents.  Cost,  from 
Is.  per  dozen,  according  to  size  and 
richness. 

Note. — The  moister  the  mince  can 
be  to  retain  its  form,  the  better,  and, 
whatever  its  nature,  it  must  be  cold 
before  it  is  put  in  the  crust.  For  the 
difEeFCRt  kinds  of  rissoles,  InrbXi 
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Rissoles  a la  Reine.  — {See 
CKoauETTEs  A LA  Eeine,  and  make  the 
mixture  as  there  directed,  but  add  an 
extra  tablespoonful  each  of  cream  and 
stock. ) 

Rissoles  ^ la  Vincent.— Add 

to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rich  brown 
sauce  a mince,  made  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  each  of  cooked  game,  tongue 
and  bam  ; flavour  with  truffle  essence, 
and  add  a tablespoonful  of  minced 
truffle,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  glaze, 
dissolved  in  a tablespoonful  of  Madeira, 
a dash  of  cayenne,  ground  mace,  and 
salt  to  taste ; a few  di’ops  of  herbal 
wine  should  go  in  last,  together  with 
the  juice  from  a pounded  shalot.  The 
ingredients  are  all  to  be  added  to  the 
sauce  while  that  is  hot,  then  stirred 
well,  and  put  by  until  cold.  Make 
the  rissoles  in  either  of  the  shapes 
above-named. 

Rook  Pie. — For  a really  good 
pie,  the  breasts  only  of  the  birds 
should  be  used,  as  they  are  the  parts 
that  are  most  worth  eating,  but  in 
many  cases  the  supply  of  birds  will  be 
too  small  to  allow  this  ; then  the  wings 
and  legs  can  be  used,  but  never  the 
back,  or  the  pie  will  be  bitter ; the 
flesh  round  the  spine  must  be  removed, 
and,  needless  to  add,  this  is  not  to  be 
used  in  making  the  gi'avy,  or  the  pie 
will  be  as  bitter  as  if  the  parts  were 
put  in  it.  The  birds  should  be  stewed 
until  almost  done  before  the  crust  is 
put  on ; they  will  take  from  one  to 
two  hours,  according  to  age,  and  the 
younger  the  rooks,  the  better  the  pie. 
They  must  cook  very  slowly,  with  the 
dish  well  covered,  and  be  cooled  before 
covering.  Steak  can  be  added,  but  if 
birds  are  plentiful  it  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  though  a small  portion  is 
often  put  in  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
gravy ; if  omitted,  a good  stock  is 
wanted.  Plenty  of  black  pepper  is 
necessary,  as  the  pie  wants  well  season- 
ing, and  a pinch  of  herbs  improves  it. 
Six  to  nine  rooks,  with  half  a pound 
of  steak  and  a couple  of  hard  eggs,  will 
make  a good  pie.  Cost,  uncertain, 
rooks  being  seldom  sold. 


Rump  Steak  Pie  (The  Captain’s 
Own). — Required:  steak,  kidney, herbs, 
and  seasoning,  oysters,  stock,  eggs,  and 
paste.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.  on  an  aver- 
age ; more  when  oysters  and  steak  are 
very  dear. 

Take  a steak  from  well-hung  meat ; 
beat  it,  and  cut  it  in  thin  slices;  it 
should  be  an  inch  and  a half  thick. 
Sprinkle  each  slice  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  flour,  a morsel  of  minced  kidney, 
a dash  of  shalot,  or  herbs  instead,  a 
few  shreds  of  fat  meat,  and  a few 
drops  of  walnut  ketchup.  Now  roll 
up  compactl)',  and  dust  flour  all  over — 
browned  flour  is  best.  Distribute  four 
cloves  and  half  a score  of  oysters 
amongst  the  meat,  if  a pound  and  a 
half  has  been  used;  then  put  in  the 
dish,  making  the  rolls  high  in  the 
centre  as  usual.  Pour  in  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  some  brown  stock  from 
beef  hones  to  half  All  the  dish ; a 
pinch  of  cayenne  improves  it,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  flavoured  with  vegetables. 
Lay  a sheet  of  paper,  buttered,  on  the 
top  side,  over  all,  then  a tin,  or  an  old 
dish,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  for  an 
hour  or  so.  Take  it  from  the  oven, 
leave  it  until  cold,  then  put  in  more 
gravy  to  three-parts  fill  the  dish,  with 
a few  sliced  hard  eggs,  seasoned  ; cover 
with  a flaky  crust,  and  bake  for  an- 
other hour  or  so.  {See  Meat  Pies.) 
This  pie  is  best  eaten  hot. 

Note. — While  the  meat  is  cooking 
first  in  the  oven,  it  should  be  turned 
over  once,  the  top  pieces  to  the  bottom, 
that  all  may  be  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  and  moisture  from  the  grary. 
If  the  oven  is  too  hot,  set  the  dish  in 
a tin  of  hot  water. 

Russian  Meat  Pasty  (Pirogg). 
— The  peculiarity  of  this  consists  in  its 
containing  both  raw  and  cooked  eggs. 
The  crust  is  similar  to  that  for  the  Rus- 
sian Cheery  Pasty,  in  next  section,  but 
richer,  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs,  as  well  as 
more  butter,  being  used.  The  size  and 
thickness  of  the  crust  should  he  pro- 
portionate to  the  meat,  and  the  suppl}' 
of  meat  should  he  generous.  Beef  or 
game  may  be  used ; it  is  usually  cooked 
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in  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  scasoninf^, 
an  onion,  and  butter  to  moisten  well 
for  a few  minutes.  It  must  not  be- 
come hard.  It  is  then  cut  u{»,  and 
each  pound  receives  the  addition  of  a 
raw  ('gg,  and  two  hard-boiled  ones, 
sliced.  The  pasties  are  made  semi- 
circular, baked  gently  on  account  of 
their  solidity,  and  served  hot.  A 
mi.xturc  of  meats  is  sometimes  used. 

Note. — These  are  not  very  easy  of 
digestion.  Small  ones,  with  thin  crust, 
are  preferable. 

Salmon  Fatties.  — There  are 
few,  if  any,  fish  that  are  more  useful 
in  the  making  of  jiatties  than  salmon. 
Many  recipes  might  be  given,  but  the 
following  will  suggest  others  : — 

A's.  1. — For  a cold  dish,  some  potted 
salmon  (page  .501)  may  be  mi.xed  with 
thick  cream  or  white  sauce,  or  7nayon- 
naiso  may  bo  used  ; only  a little  of 
either  is  wanted,  and  the  whole  should 
be  thoroughly  beaten  together. 

A'o.  2. — These  are  hot,  and  very  tasty. 
Required  : half  a pound  of  cold  sal- 
mon, a little  chopped  parsley,  black 
pepper,  cayenne  and  nutmeg,  or  shrimp 
or  anchovy  essence  in  place  of  parsley, 
or  the  remains  of  these  or  other  fish 
sauces.  The  fish  should  be  freed  from 
skin  and  bone,  which  should  be  used 
for  the  sauce,  of  which  a small  quan- 
tity onl}'  is  wanted.  The  mixture 
should  be  sufficiently  moist  to  drop 
from  the  spoon  easily ; a few  drops  of 
carmine  will  improve  the  colour. 

A'o.  3. — These  are  very  savoury. 
Tinned  salmon  may  be  u.sed— about 
half  a tin  will  niake  a nice  dish.  Re- 
quired ; in  addition,. the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  the  same  measure  of  white 
wane,  a little  tarragon  vinegar,  cay- 
enne, and  French  mustard.  The  fi.sh 
should  be  sieved,  and  mixed  with  the 
other  materials  after  they  have  been 
blended  and  thickened  with  a little  white 
roux,  or  thick  white  sauce  ; the  mince 
should  be  quite  hot  and  well  flavoured. 
The  bottom  of  the  saucepan  may  be 
rubbed  over  with  a slice  of  onion  to 
increase  the  zest.  The  liquor  from 
the  fish  should  be  drained  off.  If  i 


baked  fish  be  used,  a little  butter 
should  be  put  in. 

Ao.  4. — Flavour  with  chutney  in- 
stead of  mustard,  and,  should  the 
supply  of  salmon  run  short,  some 
dried  haddock  may  be  mixed  with  it. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  4d.  each. 

Salmon  Vol-au- Vents,  Cold, 

— Required  : salmon,  sauce,  puff  paste, 
and  garnish.  Cost,  from  3d.  to  4d. 
each,  when  salmon  is  in  full  season. 

Take  some  fish,  boiled  or  cooked  in 
any  other  approved  way,  skin  and 
])Ound  it,  then  sieve  it.  Take  one  of 
the  nice  cold  sauces,  such  as  anchovjq 
chervil,  crayfish,  lobster  cream,  &c., 
and  add  enough  to  make  a creamy 
mixture.  If  the  fish  and  sauce  can 
be  blended  over  ice,  all  the  better. 
The  cases  should  be  small,  and  the 
best  puff  paste  is  required.  (See  page 
801.)  The  lids  may  be  omitted,  and 
any  garnish  to  taste  used. 

Salmon  Vol-au-Vents,  with 
Iiobster  Cream. — (See  the  recipe 
for  salmon  with  lobster  cream,  page 
182.)  Cook  the  salmon  as  there  de- 
scribed, and  flake  it,  then  heat  it  in 
enough  of  the  lobster  cream  to  cover, 
and  make  a soft  mixture.  Fill  the 
prepared  cases,  and  put  a little  thick 
hot  cream,  or  a good  white  sauce,  on 
the  top.  Then  dust  over  wdth  lobster 
coral.  No  lids  are  wanted,  but  a small 
ring  or  leaf  of  pastry  should  be  put  in 
the  centre.  Another  way  of  finishing 
off  is  to  put  chopped  chervil  or  parsley 
over  the  sauce  or  cream,  and  cover 
the  ring  or  leaf  of  pastry  with  the 
lobster  coral.  Cost,  from  4d.  upwards, 
on  an  average. 

Sausage  Pudding.— Required: 
sausages,  seasoning,  paste,  and  ad- 
juncts as  below.  Cost,  when  a pound 
of  sausages  are  used,  from  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d.  on  an  average. 

In  this  form  sausages  go  a long 
way,  and  a pudding  substantial  and 
savoury  may  cost  but  little.  The  basin 
shcuild  be  lined  with  a crust  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  thickness— a plain 
suet  or  dripping  one  is  best ; with  a 
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good  crust,  these  are  apt  to  be  too  rich. 
The  sausages  can  he  put  in  whole, 
with  a little  seasoning  between  the 
layers,  and  a little  chopped  onion  or 
mushroom  if  liked ; or,  by  way  of 
cheapening  the  pudding,  some  cooked 
rice  or  macaroni  can  be  put  in  ; a few 
spoonfuls  of  plain  stock  improves  the 
pudding.  Another  good  dish  can  be 
made  by  putting  sausages  all  round 
the  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crust,  and  filling  the  centre  with  a 
mince  of  cold  meat  of  any  sort,  moist- 
ened with  thickened  gravy.  The  top 
should  consist  of  sausages ; the  meat, 
being  in  the  centre,  will  be  protected 
from  over-cooking,  but  ixnderdone  por- 
tions should  be  selected.  For  a pud- 
ding of  a pound  of  sausages,  boil  for 
two  hours  or  thereabouts.  The  centre 
can  be  filled  with  cold  sliced  potatoes 
instead  of  meat ; they  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  crust,  or  it  will  not  be 
so  light ; this  is  a rule  that  applies  to 
all  puddings  in  which  cold  potatoes 
are  used.  They  should  be  well  seasoned, 
and  herbs  can  be  added  at  discretion. 
Only  the  very  freshest  of  sausages 
should  be  used  for  a pudding,  as  for 
all  other  dishes. 

Sausage  and  Liver  Pud- 
ding. — Required  : sausages,  liver, 

bacon,  kidney,  seasoning,  stock,  paste, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

This  is  very  savoury.  Take  a pound 
of  beef  sausages,  half  a pound  of 
calf’s  liver,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
streaky  bacon,  and  the  same  weight  of 
calf’s  kidney,  with  seasoning  as  below. 
Cut  the  bacon  up  and  fry  it  lightly, 
then  sliee  the  liver,  and  fry  it  in  the 
bacon  fat ; take  the  liver  up,  and  stir 
in  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  con- 
sisting of  thyme,  bay  leaf,  marjoram 
and  parsley ; pour  in  a little  brown 
stock,  thicken  with  browned  flour,  and 
boil  up ; season  with.  Siilt  and  black 
pepper,  and  a hint  of  ground  cloves 
or  nutmeg.  Mince  the  kidney,  and 
add  to  the  gravy,  with  the  sausages 
and  bacon,  the  sausages  for  this  should 
be  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces.  Then 
make  the  pudding  as  above,  boil  for  two 


and  a half  to  three  hours  if  a suet 
crust,  and  serve  with  mashed  potatoes. 
Dripping  crust  does  for  this  better 
than  suet,  unless  the  latter  be  very 
plain,  and  the  “digestible  mode’’  be 
followed  (see  page  747). 

Sausage  Polls.  — These  are 
made  either  from  beef,  pork,  or  veal 
sausages ; they  should  be  first  par- 
boiled for  fi\%  to  ten  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  kind  and  thickness,  then 
skinned  and  cooled,  and  cut  in  halves. 
Flaky  paste  is  generally  liked,  and 
No.  8 will  be  found  suitable,  or  a 
richer  one  can  be  used.  It  should  be 
rolled  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  or 
a trifle  over,  and  cut  in  pieces  about 
four  inches  long — a trifle  longer  than 
the  sausages — and  about  three  inches 
wide,  so  that  it  just  folds  over.  The 
half  sausage  should  be  laid  in  the 
centre,  and  the  edges  of  the  paste 
moistened  with  a little  beaten  egg, 
and  after  folding,  the  ends  should  bq 
trimmed  if  necessarj',  though  if  cut 
straight  at  first  they  will  not  need  it. 
'The  join  may  either  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  under-side,  or  at  the 
edge  like  a puff;  the  first  is  the 
neater.  Lay  the  rolls  on  a baking- 
sheet,  and  make  a slanting  cut  or  two 
on  the  tops ; then  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  when  three-fourths 
done,  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg,  as  they  should  _be  nicely  glazed 
when  done.  They  will  take  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

Plainer  rolls,  for  taking  on  a jour- 
nej',  &c.,  may' be  made 'by  putting 
some  beef  sausage  meat  in  a roll  on  a 
piece_of  plain  paste,  and  .need  not  be 
cooked  beforehand ; say  the  paste  N o. 
1 or  2 is  used ; roll  it  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  put  a couple  of  ounces 
of  sausage  meat  on,  forming  it  into 
shape ; then  fold  over,  and  bake  for 
about  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  in  a 
slower  oven  than  the  above.  Bread 
dough  is  used  for  very  substantial 
rolls. 

Savoury  Batter  Puddings.— 

The  foundation  is  the  same  as  for  the 
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t)l<iin  Youknhiue  Pudding  (page  803). 
To  this  should  be  added  a saltspoonful 
of  popper,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg 
or  other  spice,  as  allspice  or  cloves. 
Some  chopped  parsley  and  thyme  will 
give  a very  pleasant  zest ; or  sage  can 
he  added,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a dish  of  baked  or  fried  onions,  a 
.satisfying  and  cheap  meal  for  children 
is  easily  obtained.  In  (;uny  powder, 
too,  there  is  a good  seasoning  medium 
for  this  sort  of  pudding.  A teaspoon- 
ful or  so  can  be  mixed  with  each  half 
pound  of  flour  used ; or  a little  spice 
and  lemon  peel  may  be  put  in  the 
batter,  and  some  plain  gravy  flavoured 
with  curry  powder  served  with  the 
pudding.  {See  also  recipes  for  curry 
sauce  and  digestive  sauce  in  Hot 
Sauces.) 

Some  chopped  leeks  or  chives  are 
considered  a very  good  addition  to 
batter  puddings  by  many.  They 
should  he  very  well  washed,  and,  if 
leeks,  must  be  partly  cooked ; chives 
only  need  scalding.  When  these  pud- 
dings are  to  take  the  place  of  meat  in 
a meal,  they  can  be  made  more 
nourishing  and  very  nice  by  putting 
in  a pudding  made  from  half  a pound 
of  flour  about  two  ounces  of  chopped 
liver  or  kidney  ; as  these  yield  gravy, 
the  milk  in  the  batter  should  be  re- 
duced a trifle.  Some  underdone  cold 
beef  may  he  chopped  up  and  mixed  in, 
if  the  batter  be  poured  in  a thin  layer 
in  a tin  and  quickly  baked,  so  that  the 
meat  has  not  time  to  become  hard. 
Plain  gravy  improves  these.  Cost, 
from  6d.  upwards  for  a good-sized 
pudding. 

Savoury  Dumplings.  — {See 
page  757  for  general  hints  on  these.) 

Ao.  1. — Mix  two  ounces  each  of 
wholemeal,  oatmeal,  and  white  bread- 
crumbs with  an  ounce  of  flour  ; rub  in 
three  ounces  of  clarified  fat,  and  add  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  nearly  as 
much  pepper ; then  mix  in  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking-powder,  and  the 
same  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  with  a 
little  ground  mace  or  nutmeg ; beat  up 
an  egg  and  put  it  in  with  milk  to 


make  a paste  that  can  be  rolled  into 
dumplings  in  the  hand.  These  may 
be  boiled  or  steamed ; dumplings  the 
size  of  a small  egg  will  take  an  hour. 
These  are  good  with  stews  or  boiled 
meat ; in  the  latter  case  they  can  be 
boiled  with  the  meat. 

Ao.  2. — Mi.x  half  a pound  each  of 
bread-crumbs  and  flour,  white  or 
brown.  Put  in  two  or  three  ounces  of 
fat  bacon,  scraped,  and  as  much  salt  as 
may  be  required,  with  a good  season- 
ing of  pepper,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  onion,  and  a teasj)Oonful  of 
sage  and  parsley  mixed.  Then  make 
into  a stilt  paste  with  skim  milk  or 
water,  and  boil.  Rather  more  baking 
powder  than  the  above  should  be  put 
in.  Cook  as  above.  These  are  suit- 
able for  serving  with  any  lean  meat  in 
the  form  of  a hash  or  stew,  or  round 
a dish  of  minced  meat  of  a plain  sort. 
Chives  or  scalded  shalots  can  be  used 
in  j)lace  of  onions,  and  for  more 
savoury  ones,  rub  a bit  of  the  bread 
with  garlic  before  crumbling  it  in. 

Ao.  3. — These  are  made  as  No.  2, 
with  the  addition  of  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  kidney  of  any  sort ; they 
should  be  mixed  very  stiff,  and  are 
best  made  the  size  of  a small  orange, 
and  tied  each  in  a little  cloth. 

A'o.  4. — Use  liver  instead  of  kidney; 
the  bacon  may  be  reduced  in  quantity, 
or  omitted  if  liked,  but  it  is  a great 
improvement.  For  other  recipes  see 
Inde.x. 

Note. — Either  of  the  suet  pastes. 
No.  13,  may  be  made  into  dumplings 
by  adding  any  of  the  above  in- 
gredients. 

• 

Savoury  pieurs.— For  a fleur  a 
ring  mould  is  required.  These  are 
made  both  plain  and  fluted,  and  from 
an  inch  upwards  in  depth ; they  are 
of  tin,  and  cost  very  little.  For 
ordinary  use  they  are  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a tea-saucer,  or  a break- 
fast saucer.  'I'he  paste  is  the  first 
consideration,  and  this  should  be  short 
and  not  too  rich,  and  it  must  be  thinly 
rolled.  Various  additions  are  made 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  filling ; 
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for  a fleur  made  from  cheese,  a little 
cayenne  and  a morsel  of  grated  cheese 
should  be  added  to  the  paste ; or  for 
one  of  tish,  a little  anchovy  essence 
and  a dash  of  cayenne  would  be  an 
improvement.  A morsel  of  mace  or 
nutmeg  would  be  used  by  some  cooks. 
The  ring  is  set  on  a baking-sheet,  that 
has  been  covered  with  a fold  or  two 
of  greased  paper,  or  the  paper  can  be 
twisted  up  round  the  bottom  of  the 
ring.  The  inside  of  the  ring  is  then 
greased  a very  little,  and  the  crust 
put  in  quite  evenly,  the  edges  being 
trimmed  neatly.  A sheet  of  kitchen 
paper,  greased  on  the  side  next  the 
paste,  goes  next,  and  this  is  filled  with 
rice  or  other  raw  grain  to  keep  the 
crust  in  place  in  the  baking.  The 
bottom  of  the  paste  should  be  pricked 
a few  times  to  keep  it  down  to  the  tin, 
before  the  paper  goes  in.  Then  bake 
steadily  to  a delicate  brown ; take  the 
paper  and  its  contents  out,  and  put  the 
paste  back  in  the  oven  to  dry  inside 
before  filling.  This  is  the  method  if  a 
cooked  preparation  is  used,  such  as  a 
nice  ragout  of  fish,  or  a rich  mince  of 
pioiiltr)’^  or  game,  or  meat  of  any  sort. 
When  a raw  mixture  is  put  in  and 
baked  with  the  crust,  the  mode  differs ; 
this  is  illustrated  in  the  recipe  for 
Cheese  Fleue. 

The  rice  from  the  above  need  not  be 
wasted;  it  can  be  stored  for  use  again 
in  the  same  way.  Eizine  and  similar 
cereals  are  preferable  to  rice  on  account 
of  their  lightness. 

Savoury  Suet  Puddings.— 

(See  the  recipes  for  suet  paste,  page 
746,  for  the  foundation.)  To  give  the 
necessary  savour,  add  pepper,  cayenne, 
nutmeg,  or  any  other  spices,  with 
other  condiments  in  the  shape  of  curry 
powder,  herbs,  &c.  (See  Savoury 
Dumplings,  above,  and  others,  for 
which  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  Index.)  If  to  be  boiled  in  a cloth, 
the  paste  must  be  stiff.  If  in  a basin, 
it  may  be  softer,  and  an  egg  is  an 
I improvement.  (See  rules  for  cooking- 
suet  puddings,  later.)  These  are 
jvery  nice  sliced  when  cold,  and  fried 


in  a little  hot  fat.  Commonly  served 
with  meat,  they  furnish  in  themselves 
a tasty  and  satisfying  meal,  with  the 
addition  of  a plain  gravy  and  some 
vegetables. 

Note. — The  fiavour  is  improved  by 
using  plain  stock  in  place  of  water  for 
the  mixing. 

Sea  Pies. — These  are  made  of 
scraps  of  cooked  meat,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  may  not  go  in,  for 
very  often  the  remains  of  a fowl,  some 
salt  beef,  and  all  sorts  of  roast  meat, 
find  a place  in  the  same  pie.  The 
seasoning  is  of  as  varied  a nature  as 
the  contents,  though  generally  some 
onion  or  herbs  are  put  in  in  addition  to 
hot  sauce  or  a little  chutney,  or  what- 
ever may  be  handy.  The  mode  of 
making  the  pie  is  to  line  a deep  dish 
with  the  crust,  suet  or  any  other  of  a 
plain  sort,  and  to  fill  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  meat  and  crust,  the  latter 
forming  the  top  layer.  Some  stock  or 
gravy,  or,  failing  either,  a little  water 
should  go  in,  though  where  sea  pies 
are  an  institution,  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  stock.  The  pie  can  be 
baked  or  steamed  until  done,  and  will 
be  found  by  no  means  unpalatable  ; 
the  only  objection  is  that  the  meat 
is  naturally  overcooked.  Therefore, 
when  convenient,  let  some  of  the 
meat  be  raw,  and  take  the  precaution 
to  put  this  near  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
This  is  a good  way  to  use  up  the 
inferior  parts  of  any  materials  left 
over  from  pies  of  a better  class. 

Another  way. — Take  some  meat  and 
a mixture  of  vegetables,  cooked,  and 
put  them  in  a dish  that  has  been  lined 
with  crust,  then  put  on  a cover. 
Should  the  vegetables  be  of  a moist 
kind,  little  or  no  stock  need  go  in 
this,  but  a plain  gravy  can  be  served 
with  it.  ■ A very  good  sea  pie  is  made 
from  the  necks  and  backs  of  a few 
rabbits  and  chickens,  with  a bit  of 
salt  pork  or  bacon,  and  some  potatoes, 
onions,  and  carrots  or  celery.  The 
meat  should  be  chopped  up  in  small 
pieces,  and  well-seasoned.  The  latter 
method  given  above  is  the  better  when 
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tlioro  aro  many  bones  in  the  meat. 
The  remains  of  a emry  arc  often  used 
u])  in  this  way,  and  a small  quantity 
will  give  zest  to  a good-sized  pie. 
Cost,  variable,  but,  as  a rule,  very 
little. 

Shrimp  Pie. — Required:  shrimps, 
puff  paste,  stock,  wine,  and  seasoning 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  when 
made  from  a pint  of  picked  shrimps. 

Take  as  many  shrimps  as  will  almost 
fill  the  dish,  pick  them,  and  season 
with  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  a little 
salt,  and  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  A 
small  proportion  of  essence  of  ancho- 
Aies  may  be  added  if  liked.  Butter  a 
pie-dish  rather  thickly,  and  line  the 
edges  with  puff  paste.  Rut  in  the 
shrimps,  pour  over  them  a glass  of 
light  wine  and  a small  cup  of  fish 
stock.  Cover  with  puff  paste,  and 
bake  in  a well-heated  oven.  Time  to 
bake  a moderate-sized  pie,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 

Another  tea;/. — Required  : shrimps, 
anchovies,  shalots,  mushrooms,  season- 
ing, butter,  eggs,  wine,  stock,  and 
paste  as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d.  to 
2s.  Gd. 

Rick  tlirec  pints  of  shrimps  from  the 
shells.  Mix  with  them  two  or  tliree 
anchovies,  washed,  boned, and  shredded 
very  finely,  some  chopped  parsley, 
two  chopped  shalots,  and  a handful  of 
very  small  button  mushrooms.  Butter 
well  the  bottom  of  a pie-dish  with 
good  fresh  butter,  and  put  the  shrimps 
into  it,  seasoning  them  with  a little 
black  i^epper  and  some  cayenne ; if  not 
salt  enough  add  a little,  making 
allowance,  however,  for  the  salt  of 
the  anchovies,  for,  if  too  salt,  the  pie 
will  be  worthless.  Rlace  over  the 
shrimps  several  lumps  of  fresh  butter, 
amounting  in  all  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  also  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
shelled  and  cut  into  quarters.  Rour 
into  the  dish  a good  glassful  of  sherry 
and  a gill  of  fish  stock,  in  which  has 
been  previously  mi.x(3d  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  mushroom  ketchup  and- a tea- 
■ spoonful  of  soy.  Rut  a good  crust 
over  the  pie  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 


Flaky  crust  may  be  used  for  this  pie ; 
it  should  bo  rolled  thicker  than  for 
the  foregoing. 

Snipe  Pudding. — An  excellent 
pudding  may  be  made  with  snipes  and 
woodcock,  as  w'cll  as  with  small  wild 
fowl  of  various  kinds.  Required  : 
snipes,  steak-,  seasoning,  paste,  and 
gravy  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d., 
exclusive  of  the  birds. 

Rluck  and  singe  a brace  of  snipes, 
halve  them,  take  the  gizzai'ds  away, 
but  leave  the  trail.  Season  with  salt 
and  cayenne,  and  a little  pepper.  Line 
a basin  with  rich  suet  crust,  put  in  a 
slice  of  the  steak,  cut  ready  for  serv- 
ing ; season,  put  on  it  the  birds,  and 
fill  up  and  cover  with  steak  again. 
I’our  in  good  brown  stock  to  three- 
parts  cover  the  contents  of  the  basin, 
cover  as  usual,  and  boil  or  steam 
the  pudding.  It  must  be  served  hot. 
Allow  three  to  four  hours  for  the 
cooking.  The  meat  may  be  put  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  paste  to  form  a 
lining  if  liked.  The  best  steak  should 
bo  chosen. 

Another  way. — Fry  the  steak,  .allow- 
ing h.alf-a-pound  or  rather  more  to  a 
brace  of  birds.  Rropare  the  snijDCS  and 
cover  them  with  claret  for  an  hour, 
then  make  the  pudding  as  usu.al,  and 
add  good  stock  to  the  wine,  with 
seasoning  and  a morsel  of  lightly  fried 
onion  or  shalot  finely  chopped.  A 
morsel  of  roux  and  glaze  should  be 
added.  Use  some  in  the  basin,  then 
boil  the  rest  up  and  serve  it  with  the 
pudding,  which  is  excellent. 

Squab  Pie.— This  is  a popular 
West  of  England  dish.  It  is  generally 
made  of  mutton  ; lean  chops  from  the 
neck,  ag.ain  divided,  m.ay  be  used,  or 
the  under  meat  from  the  shoulder.  It 
is  put  in  the  dish  in  layers,  with  apples 
and  onions  sliced.  The  apples  are 
sweetened  a little,  and  the  rest  of  the 
materials  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper. 
A sm.all  quantity  of  water  is  poured  in, 
and  sometimes  morsels  of  fat  bacon  are 
used  should  the  mutton  be  all  lean.  A 
thick  plain  paste,  such  as  No.  1 or  2,  is 
used,  and  the  pie  baked  in  a moderate 
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oven,  that  the  meat  may  have  time  to 
cook. 

A very  good  imitation  of  tliis  is 
made  from  cold  meat,  boiled  bacon, 
cooked  onions,  and  apple  sauce.  Plain 
stock  in  place-  of  water  is  a great 
improvement.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
proportion  of  meat  used. 

Star  Gazer  Pie. — Required;  fish, 
bread,  parsley,  seasoning,  eggs  or 
cream,  vinegar,  and  paste.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  fish  used  ; about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
if  mackerel. 

This  is  a favourite  Cornish  dish,  and 
is  thus  named  because  the  heads  of  the 
fish  are  - usually  placed  mouth  upper- 
most and  in  the  centre  of  the  cover 
of  the  pie,  as  pigeons’  legs  are  in  a 
pigeon  pie,  and  therefore  the  fish  are 
supjrosed  to  be  gazing  at  the  stars. 
Fresh  herrings  or  mackerel  may  be 
used.  Take  as  many  as  will  fill  a 
moderate-sized  dish ; they  should  be 
scaled  and  emptied  and  the  bones  re- 
moved. Lay  them  fiat  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  some  chopped 
parsley,  then  roll  them  up.  Butter  the 
pie-dish  and  sprinkle  upon  it  a thick 
laj-er  of  bread-crumbs ; put  in  the 
fish,  and  sprinkle  with  more  crumbs ; 
proceed  thiis  until  the  dish  is  full.  Lay 
a few  slices  of  bacon  or  ham  over  all, 
and  then  pour  over  some  beaten  eggs 
which  have  been  flavoured  with  a little 
tarragon  vinegar,  or  some  cream  may 
be  used  instead  of  eggs ; the  latter 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  pie,  from  four  to  six  will  be 
wanted.  Use  a good  paste,  either  short 
or  flaky,  put  the  heads  of  the  fish  in 
the  middle,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven;  see  that  the  heads  are  washed 
and  dried.  When  the  pie  is  done  put 
a piece  of  parsley  in  the  mouth  of  each 
fish,  and  serve  hot.  Time  to  bake  a 
pie  of  four  to  five  mackerel  or  six  to 
eight  herrings,  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half. 

Sweetbi?ead  Vol-au-Vent.— 

Required  : sweetbreads,  butter,  cream, 
stoelc,  wine,  seasoning,  eggs,  puff  paste, 
and  other  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 


variable,  according  to  price  of  sweet- 
bread. 

Soak  two  large  sweetbreads  in  water 
for  a couple  of  hours.  Boil  them 
quickly  for  ten  minutes  in  white  stock 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water. 
When  cool,  dr}'  them  perfectly,  cut 
them  into  small  pieces,  and  dredge 
flour  upon  them.  Melt  two  ounces 
of  butter  in  a saucepan,  put  in  half 
an  ounce  of  flour,  the  sweetbread,  the 
third  of  a pint  of  white  stock,  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sherry  or  Madeira,  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  the  thin  rind  of 
half  a lemon,  half  a blade  of  mace, 
two  cloves,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Let  the  sauce  boil  up 
once,  skim  it,  and  let  the  sweetbreads 
simmer  gently  until  done  enough. 
Take  them  up,  strain  the  sauce,  and 
mix  with  it  gradually  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  up  with  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cream.  Stir  the  sauce  over  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil.  Make  a vol-au-vent  case  four 
inches  in  diameter  {see  page  801),  pre- 
pare and  fill  it  with  the  mince.  Serve 
the  vol-au-vent  very  hot  on  a neatly 
folded  napkin.  This  dish  will  be  much 
improved  if  a few  mushrooms  and 
browned  potatoes  are  added  to  the 
preparation.  Clean  and  skin  eighteen, 
or  twenty  button  mushrooms,  put  them 
into  a saucepan,  cover  with  boiling 
water,  and  add  the  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  a little  salt.  Let  them  boil 
quickly  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
Make  a dozen  very  small  balls  of 
mashed  potatoes,  dip  these  in  egg,  and 
make  them  hot  in  the  oven.  Fill  the 
vol-au-vent  case  (which,  if  the  mush- 
rooms and  potatoes  are  added,  will  need 
to  be  six  inches  in  diameter)  with 
layers  of  sweetbread,  potato  balls,  and 
mushrooms.  Pour  the  sauce  over  all, 
and  serve. 

This  dish  can  be  varied  considerably. 
Any  of  the  sauces  given  for  sweet- 
breads and  other  white  meats  may  be 
used,  the  sweetbreads  being  cooked  by 
braising  or  other  methods  and  mixed 
with  it.  Purees  of  mushroom  and 
other  vegetables  are  used  also ; if  rich 
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tlioy  can  take  the  place  of  sauce  for 
mixing  with  the  sweetbread.  Or, 
afuT  tilling  the  case  with  any  desired 
sauce  and  sweetbreads,  small  whole 
mushrooms  can  be  used  for  garnishing 
the  top ; truflles  are  used  similarly, 
and  small  slices  of  ham  or  tongue,  cut 
into  fancy  shapes,  can  be  employed 
with  or  witiiout  forcemeat  balls. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  interior 
mince  must  be  thick,  and  mushrooms 
cooked  so  as  to  preserve  their  colour. 

Tench  Pie. — Kequired : fish,  paste, 
butter,  claret,  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Butter  a pie-dish  and  line  the  edges 
with  a good  crust.  Put  in  the  tench, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  grate 
a little  nutmeg  over  it.  Place  small 
lumps  of  butter  here  and  there  upon 
it,  and  pour  over  it  a little  claret  and 
water.  Cover  the  dish  with  crust,  and 
bake  the  pie  in  a well-heated  oven. 
Have  ready  a little  nicely-seasoned 
strong  gravy,  and  when  the  pie  is 
done  enough  pour  it  in  through  the 
hole  at  the  top.  A good  pie  may  be 
made  with  tench  and  eels.  The  fish 
should  be  cut  into  convenient-sized 
pieces  and  placed  in  layers  in  the  dish 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  chopped 
parsley,  and  an  anchovy  cut  small  be- 
tween each  laj^er.  Time  to  bake, 
about  an  hour,  if  the  fish  has  been 
partly  cooked  beforehand.  With  raw 
fish  the  pie  is  not  so  nice. 

Tomato  Dumplings.  — These 
are  nice  as  a separate  course ; or  to 
serve  with  meat,  such  as  a stew  or  hash  ; 
or  they  can  accompanj-  a plain  joint. 
The  tomatoes  should  be  of  moderate 
size,  and  as  nearly  one  size  as  possible; 
they  are  preferably  ripe,  but  it  slightly 
unripe  and  well  cooked,  they  are  very 
nice,  and  if  a little  sugar  be  added,  the 
flavour  will  be  improved.  Some  small 
pudding  basins  that  will  hold  one 
tomato  each  are  to  be  lined  with  thinly- 
rolled  suet  or  other  crust,  as  the 
dumplings  can  bo  either  steamed  or 
boiled,  or  baked  ; for  the  latter,  a short 
crust  should  be  used.  The  fruit  can  be 
skinned  or  not,  but  is  better  so  treated  ; 


the  seasoning  may  be  of  herbs  and  a 
dash  of  onion,  as  well  as  salt  and 
pepper,  though  many  will  like  no 
addition  to  those  condiments.  No 
gravy  or  water  should  be  put  in ; the 
fruit  will  yield  plenty  if  quite  ripe. 
The  top  should  be  put  on  as  for 
puddings  generally ; these  are  an  ex- 
ception to  the  ordinary  dumplings 
which  are  put  into  a cloth— the  basin 
being  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  juice.  Cups  may  be  used  if  more 
convenient.  Time,  about  an  hour; 
longer  if  suet  crust.  Cost,  about  2d. 
to  2|d.  each. 

Tomato  Puddings.— These  may 
be  made  on  the  above  plan ; or  as 
follows  ; — Supposing  a pudding-basin 
that  holds  a pint  after  lining  ; take 
half  a ])Ound  or  rather  more  of  toma- 
toes ; use  them  whole  if  small,  and 
break  them  up  if  large ; put  them  at 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basin,  then 
I>ut  in  the  centre  some  cold  meat  in 
dice  or  slices,  moistened  with  a little 
good  thick  stock  from  the  bones  of  the 
moat ; do  not  put  in  enough  seasoning 
to  destroy  the  flavour  of  the  tomatoes. 
Then  put  a layer  of  cooked  rice  or 
macaroni  all  over  the  top  of  the  meat  and 
tomatoes,  and  finally  the  crust.  Some 
bacon  may  be  added  to  the  meat,  and 
various  additions  are  permissible.  (See 
the  recipes  for  Meat  Roll  Puddings, 
page  773.)  Cover  with  paste,  and 
leave  a good  rim  in  lining  the  basin, 
that  it  may  be  brought  over  the  cover ; 
this  ensures  the  non-boiling  out  of  the 
juice.  Time,  for  a crust  of  half  an 
inch  thick  from  suet,  about  two  hours 
to  boil,  or  longer  will  improve  it ; if 
baked,  and  a short  crust  used,  about  an 
hour  will  do.  It  may  be  served  in  or 
out  of  the  basin.  Some  more  gravy 
should  go  to  table  with  it.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Turbot  Pie. — Required  : turbot, 
wine,  lemon,  seasoning,  sauce,  puff 
paste,  and  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost, 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Take  a couple  of  pounds  of  fresh 
fish,  and  cut  it  up  after  freeing  it  from 
the  bone  and  dark  skin ; lay  the 
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pieces  in  a mixture  of  lemon  Juice 
and  white  wine,  with  a little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  leave  for  an  hour,  then 
make  the  pie,  piling  up  the  fish  dome- 
shaped. A rich  sauce  should  be  made 
from  the  hones,  &c. ; one  of  the  white 
sauces  enriched  with  egg-yolks  is  most 
suitable ; but  lobster  or  shrimp,  or  any 
other  preferred,  may  be  used.  When 
a marinade  is  not  liked,  the  fish  may 
be  soaked  for  a time  in  warm  cream  ; 
that  should  go  into  the  sauce.  Another 
good  pie  is  obtained  by  adding  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  pouring  rich  cheese 
sauce  over ; this  is  very  tast)',  and,  if 
liked,  some  boiled  macaroni  can  be 
added.  For  the  cover,  good  puff  paste 
is  wanted,  and  should  be  nicely  or- 
namented with  leaves.  Time,  about 
an  hour  to  bake.  Dish  on  a folded 
serviette,  and  garnish  with  fried  parsley, 
and  if  the  sauce  he  made  from  shell- 
fish, a few  prawns  or  shrimps  can  be 
put  here  and  there.  The  crust  may  be 
sprinkled  with  a little  coralline  pepper, 
or  chopped  parsley,  or  with  grated 
cheese  if  cheese  sauce  is  used.  Turbot 
pie  is  a favourite,  and  it  is  worth  some 
little  trouble. 

Turbot  Vol-au-Vent.— 

White  Fish  Vol-au-Vent,  page803.) 

Turkey  Fatties,  Pies,  &c.— 

(^See  recipes  under  Chicken  and  Fowl.) 

Veal  Fatties. — Make  the  cases 
as  given  on  page  779.  Fill  with  one 
of  the  following  mixtures,  allowing  on 
an  average  a tablespoonful  for  each : — 

No.  1. — Mince  six  ounces  of  cooked 
veal  and  two  ounces  of  ham,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg, 
moisten  with  veal  stock,  a little  cream 
and  lemon  Juice,  and  thicken  with 
white  roux  or  flour  and  butter.  The 
whole  should  be  boiled  up  before  the 
meat  goes  in,  and  it  should  stand  long 
enough  to  become  flavoured.  (See  re- 
cipes for  minces,  &c.,  in  Cold  Meat 
Cookery.)  A spoonful  of  grated  cheese 
may  he  used. 

No.  2. — Allow  half  a dozen  minced 
oysters  and  half  a pound  of  veal ; use 
the  oyster  liquor  to  make  a little  white 


sauce  (see  Sauces)  ; season  nicel}'. 
This  is  a good  waj^  to  use  up  veal  that 
is  a little  underdone.  Parsley  maj^  be 
added  if  liked. 

No.  3. — Make  a mince  of  cooked 
veal  and  ham,  and  add  thick  plain 
white  sauce  to  moisten ; flavour  with 
thyme,  parsley',  and  nutmeg.  Any  of 
the  adjuncts  given  in  Veal  Sausages 
and  Forcemeats  are  suitable  in  addi- 
tion. A little  cooked  rice  or  macaroni 
may  be  used  up  in  these. 

No.  4. — Take  two-thirds  of  veal  to 
one-third  of  ham  or  good  bacon  ; to 
every  quarter  pound  allow  a table- 
spoonful  of  mushroom  puree  or  sauce, 
and  enough  strong  stock  to  moisten  ; it 
should  Jelly  when  cold.  The  patties 
will  be  found  handy  for  picnics,  &c. 
If  raw  meat,  it  may  be  cooked  in  the 
stock  and  minced  when  cold.  It  is 
essential  that  for  the  plainest  all  skin 
and  gristle  be  left  out  and  the  meat 
finely  minced.  Cost,  from  2d.  each. 
The  meat  from  a roast,  with  some  of 
the  gravy,  serves  for  a plain  brown 
mince  for  patties. 

Veal  and  Ham  Fie,  Eco- 
nomical.— Eequired:  a pound  and 
a half  of  veal  cutlets  from  the  leg,  six 
or  eight  ounces  of  cooked  ham,  and 
forcemeat  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Take  the  meat,  and  cut  in  very  thin 
slices,  and  beat  them  out  with  a knife 
dipped  in  cold  water.  Sprinkle  with 
a few  drops  of  lemon  Juice.  Then  put 
a strip  of  ham  on  each,  and,  if  possible, 
a bit  of  mutton  or  veal  kidney,  as  it  is 
a great  improvement.  A little  plain 
veal  forcemeat,  made  soft  enough  to 
spread  easily,  should  also  he  put  on. 
Koll  up  rather  tightly,  and  set  the  rolls 
upright  in  the  dish,  packing  them 
together.  The  middle  should  be  the 
highest.  Three  parts  cover  with 
stock,  or  dissolve  a little  gelatine  in 
water ; season  well,  and  cover  with 
crust,  which  should  be  of  medium 
richness  and  rather  thick,  as  the  meat, 
being  raw,  requires  quite  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  or  two  hours  to  bake. 
A very  moderate  heat  after  the  first 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  essential.  This 
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is  a very  good  pie  if  the  meat  ho  tender 
and  cut  thinly ; those  are  the  main 
points. 

Veal  Pie  from  Cooked  Meat. 

— The  remains  of  a cooked  joint,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  overdone,  will  make  a 
very  good  pie.  The  neck  is  a nice 
part  for  the  purpose,  as  the  meat  is  so 
tender ; but  any  other  will  do.  Take 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  put  the 
latter  on  to  stow  with  a good  hunch  of 
herbs  and  a strip  of  lemon  peel,  any 
mushroom  peelings,  or  other  adjuncts; 
the  gravy  should  he  well  seasoned,  and 
the  hones  may  be  stowed  for  some 
hours.  The  meat  is  to  he  divided  and 
put  in  the  dish  with  some  little  cakes 
of  forcemeat,  or  it  can  go  in  layers ; 
if  for  serving  hot,  a mushroom  force- 
meat is  excellent ; for  a cold  pie, 
probably  one  of  herbs  will  be  relished. 
A minced  veal  kidney  will  add  to  the 
goodness.  The  gravy  should  be  put 
over  to  nearly  cover,  and  a thin  flalcy 
paste  used,  and  the  dish  filled  up  with 
more  gravy  after  baking.  For  a cold 
pie,  let  it  come  up  to  the  crust,  and  be 
stiff  enough  to  jolly;  then,  when  cut, 
the  meat  and  crust  will  be  joined 
together.  For  a hot  one,  a spoonful  or 
two  of  boiling  cream,  though  not  a 
necessity,  will  be  found  a nice  addition. 
The  main  point  here  is  a good  gravy 
[see  page  771).  For  pies  of  this 
kind,  cold  ham,  passed  through  a 
sausage  machine,  and  put  in  layers  with 
the  rest,  is  used  sometimes ; some 
cayenne  pepper,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
white  pepper  should  be  first  mixed  in. 
Celery  salt  is  a good  condiment  for 
veal  pies  of  any  sort.  Cost,  about 
2s.  3d.,  when  a pound  of  veal  is  used  ; 
less,  if  no  kidney  or  ham. 

Veal  Pie,  Plain  (for  family  use). 
— Eequired : veal,  seasoning,  paste, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  3d.  to 
2s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Take  tw’O  pounds  of  the  breast  of 
veal,  cut  it  into  pieces  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  and  season  wdth  a savoury 
powder  made  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper, 


luilf  a tcaspoonful  of  pounded  mace, 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon 
rind.  Pour  over  the  meat  a small 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  an  onion 
and  a small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  Let 
the  meat  heat  gently,  and  add  a little 
more  water  till  there  is  as  much  as  will 
barely  cover  the  meat.  Stew  the  veal 
very  gently  till  it  is  nearly  done.  Let 
it  remain  until  cold,  then  take  out  the 
fat.  Place  the  meat  in  layers  in  a 
pie-dish,  and  put  in  a little  bacon  and 
some  plain  forcemeat  balls  if  liked. 
Strain  a little  of  thestock  over  the  meat. 

Line  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  pastry,  j 
cover  with  the  same,  and  make  a hole 
in  the  centre.  Ornament  the  surface 
of  the  pie,  and  bake  in  a well-heated 
oven.  Boil  the  gravy  that  was  not 
used,  and  when  the  pie  comes  from  tlio 
oven,  pour  it  in.  Time  to  stew  the 
veal,  about  one  hour  and  a half  or  more  ; 
to  bake  the  pie,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  one  hour. 

Veal  Pie,  Raised.  — Allow 
about  a pound  of  crust  for  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  meat,  or  for  a plainer 
pie  equal  weights  may  be  taken.  {See 
page  748  for  the  crust.)  The  veal 
should  be  free  from  skin  and  gristle, 
and  if  no  mincing  machine  is  at  hand, 
it  should  be  cut  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  then  in  strips,  and  finally  in 
dice ; the  pieces  must  be  about  half  an 
inch  square.  Esj>ecial  caution  is 
necessary  with  regard  to  freedom  from 
taint  where  veal  is  concerned.  It  is  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  bacon  or  ham 
be  added;  for  most  people  the  addition 
will  be  an  improvement ; either  should 
be  nicely  trimmed,  and  cut  small,  and 
may  be  previously  boiled  if  any  fear  1 
of  hardness.  The  seasoning  can  bo  ' 
pepper  and  salt,  about  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  the  former  to  the  pound  of  \ 
meat,  the  salt  being  regulated  by  the  ; 
condition  of  the  bacon ; if  all  veal  be 
used,  a teaspoonful  to  the  pound  will 
be  about  right.  If  herbs  are  added  t 
they  should  be  in  the  finest  powder 
(the  recipes  rmder  Forcemeats  and 
Sausages  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
kinds  and  proportions) ; if  fresh  parsley 
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is  used,  the  pie,  though  very  nice,  will 
not  keep  so  well.  The  meat  should 
he  moistened  with  a few  drops  of 
water  or  stock,  and  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  seasoning,  and  the  pie  made 
and  baked  as  directed  for  pork  pie, 
page  782.  The  kidney  is  often  used 
if  meat  from  the  loin  he  employed,  but 
it  can  be  omitted,  and  any  nice  lean 
part  makes  a good  pie ; the  best  part 
of  the  neck  is  very  suitable.  These 
directions  are  for  a plain  pie  only. 
When  a richer  one  is  wanted,  the 
crust  should  be  first  lined  with  force- 
meat ; one  of  veal  and  ham,  or  a veal 
sausage  meat  is  nice,  or  either  of  the 
more  highly-flavoured  ones  can  be 
used.  For  the  gravy  see  page  789. 
This  is  to  be  well-seasoned,  or  the  pie 
will  be  rather  insipid.  Total  cost, 
about  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound. 

Veal  Fie,  Superior. — Required : 
veal,  wine,  stock,  crust,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s.  6d.,  if  two  pounds  of 
meat  are  used. 

Braise  the  veal  until  it  is  half  done 
in  a mixture  of  good  stock  and  wine 
{see  recipes  for  braised  veal  in  Made 
Dishes).  Butter  a pie  dish  and  put 
the  sliced  veal  in  with  a little  sweet- 
bread and  lean  ham  in  strips,  both 
cooked ; add  a few  button  mushrooms ; 
every  layer  should  be  seasoned  with 
salt,  white  pepper,  lemon  rind,  and 
juice  (a  few  drops  only),  and  the  dish 
three-parts  filled  with  the  gravy  from 
the  veal,  and  a little  glaze  added.  A 
bunch  of  herbs  should  be  cooked  with 
the  veal.  This  should  be  covered 
with  a good  thin  crust,  and  baked 
carefully.  It  is  best  hot.  For  a cold 
dish,  the  sweetbread  can  be  replaced 
by  a couple  of  hard  eggs  and  a calf's 
kidney. 

Another  xomj. — Cut  thin  slices  of 
veal,  flatten  and  season  them,  cover  with 
ham  in  dice,  then  roll  up  and  skewer 
them ; brown  in  a little  hot  fat  and 
set  by  to  drain.  Then  braise  until 
half  done  in  stock  ; remove  the  skewers 
and  put  the  meat  in  the  dish  with  a 
dozen  of  oysters ; fill  up  with  oyster 
liquor,  and  the  stock  thickened  with 


brown  roux ; keep  back  some  to  add 
after  baking.  Finish  as  above. 

Veal  Vol-au-Vents,  Superior. 

— Required  : veal,  stock,  eggs,  crumbs, 
gravy,  wine,  seasoning,  sweetbread, 
paste,  &c.,  as  under.  Cost,  variable 

For  good-sized  dishes  cut  the  veal 
in  slices,  then  in  rounds  the  size  of  a 
shilling ; braise  them  in  a little  stock, 
and  when  cold,  egg  and  crumb  and 
fry  them.  {See  recipes  for  Veal,  in 
Extkees  and  Made  Dishes.)  Mean- 
while make  a gravy  by  adding  a little 
glaze  and  roux  to  some  veal  liquor 
from  the  braising  pan,  to  make  it 
thick  enpugh  to  coat  the  meat.  Flavour 
with  lemon  juice  and  sherry,  or  herbal 
wine  in  place  of  the  latter.  Have  half 
as  much  cooked  sweetbread  as  veal ; 
this  can  be  braised  or  baked  {see 
Index).  Cut  it  in  squares  of  an  inch 
or  so.  About  a gill  of  gravy  will  be 
enough  for  the  whole.  Put  all  in  a 
stewpan  to  heat,  and  fill  the  case,  then 
garnish  with  braised  mushrooms  and 
some  rounds  of  pastry,  baked  separately, 
sticking  them  up  to  form  an  outer 
border.  Or  omit  the  mushrooms,  and 
use  slices  of  truffles  heated  in  stock, 
alternatel}'  with  the  pastry,  and  put  a 
slice  of  lemon  here  and  there,  or  a bit 
of  fried  parsley. 

Note. — For  a plainer  dish  omit  the 
garnish,  and  put  the  cover  of  pastry 
on  in  the  usual  way.  {See  page  801 
for  the  case.)  By  cutting  the  veal 
smaller,  this  mixture  does  for  vol-au- 
vents  of  medium  size,  but  not  for  the 
very  small  ones. 

yenison  Pasty.  — Required  : 
venison,  gravy,  paste,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  variable,  about  3s.  Cd.- 
for  a pasty  of  three  pounds  of  venison.. 

Venison  pasty  is  generally  made  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  shoulders.  The 
pasty  should  properly  contain  venison, 
only.  When  game  and  forcemeat  are 
introduced,  it  is  known  no  more  as 
venison  pasty  but  as  game  pie.  Pre- 
pare the  venison  by  hanging,  &c., 
as  directed  under  Venison.  Bone  it, 
trim  away  all  the  skin,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  two  inches  square.  Line. 
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a baking-dish  entirely  with  good 
stiff  pastry.  I’lit  in  the  pieces  of 
meat,  fat  and  lean  together.  If 
there  is  not  sufficient  fat  belonging 
to  the  venison,  a thin  slice  of  the  firm 
fat  of  a loin  or  neck  of  mutton  may  be 
put  in  with  each  piece  of  lean  venison. 
Season  the  meat  with  pepper  and  salt 
only,  and  pour  in  some  stock  to 
moisten  it.  Cover  the  dish  with  thick 
pastry,  ornament  the  top,  make  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  and  lay  a sheet 
of  letter-paper  over  it.  Bake  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven.  AVhilst  it  is 
being  baked,  put  the  bones  and  trim- 
mings of  the  venison  into  a stewpan 
with  a pinch  of  powdered  mace,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  some  mutton  or 
other  stock,  and  reduce  well.  Strain 
it,  let  it  cool,  and  remove  the  fat. 
AVhen  the  pie  is  done,  heat  the  gravy 
with  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
a glassful  of  port.  Pour  it  into  the 
pie  by  means  of  a pointed  strainer, 
through  the  hole  in  the  centre,  incline 
the  dish  a little  to  each  side  that  the 
gravy  may  penetrate  to  all  parts,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold.  Time  to  bake,  two 
hours  to  three  hours  and  a half,  ac- 
cording to  size.  If  the  under-crust  is 
omitted  the  pie  will  not  need  to  bake 
so  long.  Unle.ss  the  pastry  is  thick  it 
will  be  burnt  up  before  the  meat  is 
done  enough.  Alany  cooks  partially 
stew  the  venison  before  putting  it  into 
the  pie,  then  a thinner  crust  is  used. 
A good  imitation  can  be  made  from 
well-hung  mutton  of  good  flavour. 
Claret  may  be  used  in  place  of  port, 
then  currant  jelly  improves  the  gravy. 

Venison  Pasty,  to  keep  for 
some  time. — Cut  the  meat  of  a 
breast  or  shoulder  of  venison  into 
pieces  two  inches  square.  Season  these 
with  pepper  and  salt,  adding,  if  liked, 
a small  pinch  of  grated  nutmeg.  Put 
them,  fat  and  lean  together,  into  a 
baking-dish,  place  a good  slice  of 
butter  upon  them,  and  cover  the  dish 
with  a paste  of  flour  and  water  (page 
748).  Bake  the  pasty  in  a moderately- 
heated  oven  for  a couple  of  hours,  and 
keep  it  in  a cool  dry  place.  When 


wantedj  remove  the  coarse  crust,  line 
the  edges  and  sides  of  the  dish  with 
good  pastr}’,  pour  in  a small  quantity 
of  strong  gg’avy,  cover  with  pastrj', 
and  bake  in  a good  oven  till  the  pastry 
is  firm. 

Vol-au-Vent.  — This  is  a dish 
which  is  composed  of  a rich  mince  or 
ragout  of  any  kind  in  a case  of  puff 
pastry.  The  paste  should  be  rich,  and 
great  care  is  needed  in  the  baking. 
An  oven  with  a good  bottom  heat  is 
wanted,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  to  bake 


Fio.  127.— Plain  Vol-au-Vent  Cutters. 


a vol-au-vent  case  in  an  oven  that  is 
cool  at  one  side  and  hot  on  the  other, 
or  it  may  come  out  nearly  flat  on  one 
side  with  the  other  considerably  raised. 
The  paste  must  also  be  evenly  rolled, 
and  tor  a dish  that  wiU  go  the  round 
at  a dinner  of  eight  or  more,  about 
twelve  ounces  to  a pound  may  be 


Fig.  128. — Fluted  Vol-au-Vent  Cutters. 


required,  and  the  largest  cutter  should 
be  used  for  it.  These  cutters  are 
sold  in  sets  of  graduated  sizes,  and 
are  round  and  oval,  and  plain  and 
crimped,  as  shown  in  Figs-  127,  128; 
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the  oval  crimped  ones  are  generally 
preferred.  When  neither  is  at  hand, 
substitutes  may  be  found  in  the  lids  of 
round  or  oval  boiling  pots. 

The  baking  sheet  for  the  paste 
should  be  damped  with  cold  water. 
The  paste  cutters  are  to  be  dipped  for 
an  instant  in  hot  water,  which  ensures 
a clean  cut ; if  dragged,  the  paste  is 
.spoiled.  Select  a size  that  will  fit  the 
dish  it  will  he  served  in,  and  cut  out 
the  bottom,  from  the  paste  rolled  to 
about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Stamp 
into  this  shape  a smaller  cutter,  so  as 
to  leave  a ring  an  inch  wide  all  round, 
but  only  about  half  through  or  rather 
more.  The  shape  is  then  put  in  the 


Fig.  129.— Vol-au-Vent. 


oven  to  bake  for  half  an  hour,  more  or 
less  as  required,  when  the  puff-paste 
rises ; that  over  the  ring  forming  the 
wall  or  case,  from  which  the  centre 
part  rather  draws  away,  but  also 
rises.  When  partly  done  it  should  be 
glazed,  and  if  it  browns  too  soon  cover 
it,  but  the  oven  door  should  not  be 
opened  more  than  necessary,  or  the 
half-baked  paste  will  fall  flat.  When 
risen  and  baked  sufliciently,  detach  the 
slice  from  the  centre  with  the  point  of 
a knife  to  serve  as  a cover,  removing 
with  the  knife  all  uneven  soft  portions, 
so  that  the  lid  is  firm  and  even . As  this 
is  somewhat  shrunk,  or  smaller,  some 
cooks  prefer  to  roll  out  and  bake  a sepa- 
rate thin  sheet  of  paste,  and  cut  with  a 
larger  cutter  for  the  lid.  The  rest  of 
the  soft  part  of  the  inside  is  then  all 
scooped  away,  leaving  only  the  walls 
and  the  bottom,  but  taking  care  to  leave 


an  even  thickness  of  wall  all  round, 
else  the  filling  may  run  through.  The 
heat  of  the  oven  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  the  wall  may  be  baked 
without  scorching.  After  taking  away 
the  soft  part,  put  the  case  in  the  oven 
again  for  a minute  or  two  to  harden 
the  inside,  and  then  add  the  filling, 
alread}'  heated  in  readiness.  Leaves 
and  other  ornaments  are  often  cut  out 
of  the  paste  and  used  on  the  top  of 
the  lid,  or  sometimes  leaves  or  circular 
pieces  cut  with  the  smallest  cutter 
are  baked  separately,  and  placed  in  a 
ring  or  other  pattern  on  the  filling 
instead  of  a lid.  The  appearance  when 
finished  is  shown  in  Fig.  129. 

Another  tvay. — Make  puff  paste  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dish, 
and  roll  out  with  care ; then  cut  a 
piece  for  the  bottom,  and  more  i^ieces 
the  same  size,  out  of  which  cut  the 
centres  with  a smaller  cutter,  thus 
leaving  rings.  The  bottom  piece 
should  be  thicker  than  the  others. 
Glaze  and  bake  as  usual,  then  build  up 
the  rings  evenly  into  a wall,  joining 
with  luting  paste  or  white  of  egg. 
Then  fill  and  finish  off  according  to 
taste  and  the  puiqiose  for  which  the 
case  is  required.  It  is  necessary  to 
roll  these  pieces  carefully,  that  they 
may  not  topjfie  over  in  the  baking,  as 
if  all  are  more  or  less  uneven,  the  dish 
will  be  a failure  unless  the  bottoms  are 
trimmed  to  regulate  the  thickness,  and 
this  is  both  troublesome  and  wasteful, 

Vol-au-Vents,  Small.  — The 

cases  for  these  are  referred  to  under 
Patties.  Their  manufacture  is  easier 
than  large  ones.  For  such  as  would 
be  served  one  to  each  person,  cut  the 
paste  out  with  a suitable  sized  cutter, 
and  make  the  incision  for  the  lid  with 
one  two  sizes  smaller.  The  size  of  the 
cases  should  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
tents, as  when  a very  rich  filling  is 
employed  they  should  be  smaller  than 
when  only  moderately  rich.  The  rich- 
ness must  also  guide  the  thickness. 
If  the  crust  be  cut  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  it  should  by  good  fortune  rise  to 
six  times  that  height,  they  will  take  a 
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f^ood  deal  of  filling,  and  it  is  therefore 
(lesirahle  sometimes  to  cut  them  the 
third  or  so  of  an  inch  only.  At  the 
same  time  a ilat  vol-au-vent  looks  very 
had.  The  same  process  of  scooping 
after  baking,  as  for  largo  ones,  has  to 
bo  Ciirried  out  on  a small  scale.  In 
houses  whore  puff  paste  cannot  be 
conveniently  made  and  baked,  it  is 
common  to  buy  the  pastry  of  a con- 
fectioner, and  prepare  the  interior  at 
home.  In  such  cases,  if  the  pastry  is 
cold  when  it  arrives  (as  it  should  be), 
it  is  necessary  that  it  bo  heated  separ- 
ately, and  that  the  filling  bo  quite  hot 
when  put  in.  Should  it  bo  put  in 
cold,  and  the  whole  heated  together, 
the  interior  will  become  dry,  and  the 
])astry  liopelessly  ruined  before  the 
vol-au-vents  ai’e  h(jt  through.  If  pur- 
chased ready  filled,  they  should  be 
emptied,  and  the  outsides  and  insides 
separately  heated  as  above  described. 
"Without  those  precautions,  there  is 
always  a risk  of  spoiling  the  mince, 
whatever  its  nature.  Always  send 
these  to  table  on  a hot  dish,  covered 
by  a lace  paper  or  serviette,  and  gar- 
nish with  parsley,  which  should  be 
fried,  or  crisped,  or  with  other  suitable 
materials. 

Note. — With  regard  to  the  cutters, 
although  they  are  very  useful,  and 
serve  all  sorts  of  purposes  in  the 
kitchen,  such  as  cutting  out  the  paste 
for  mince  pics,  tarts,  short  cakes,  and 
the  like,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  neces- 
sary to  buy  the  entire  box,  as  anj' 
tinman  will  make  a few  of  the  sizes 
required. 

Vol  - au  - Vents  a la  Nor- 
maude. — llequircd  : a sole,  oysters, 
mussels,  mushrooms,  wdne  or  milk, 
sauce,  eggs,  and  pastry,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  upwards  on  an 
average,  but  ver}'  variable. 

Make  some  small  cases  as  above,  and 
fill  them  with  a ragout  made  as  below. 
Or  a large  vol-au-vent  can  be  made  in 
just  the  same  way,  and  a very  orna- 
mental dish  be  the  result.  Fillet  a 
largo  sole,  put  it  on  a buttered  dish, 
and  sprinkle  upon  it  a teaspoonful  of 


very  finely-minced  onions  which  have 
been  previously  parboiled.  Pour  upon 
it  as  much  milk  or  light  wine  as  will 
barely  cover  it,  and  bake  till  done 
enough.  Divide  it  into  neat  slices  of 
uniform  size,  and  put  these  in  a stew- 
pan  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oysters 
which  have  been  plumped  in  their 
liquor,  mussels  which  have  been  shaken 
over  the  fire  in  a stewpan  till  their 
shells  opened,  mushrooms  which  have 
been  stewed  in  butter,  and  croutons. 
Take  as  much  veloute  sauce  as  will 
cover  the  ingredients,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  and  stir  in  the  oyster  liquor, 
the  mussel  broth,  and  the  gravy  from 
the  sole.  Let  it  simmer  till  very 
thick.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
in  a basin,  mix  a spoonful  or  two  of 
the  sauce  with  them,  and  add  them  to 
the  rest.  Heat  the  sauce  for  a minute 
or  two  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  and 
pour  it  over  the  fish.  Let  all  heat 
very  gently  together  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  the  ragout  will  be  ready 
for  the  vol-au-vent.  The  croutons  are 
often  omitted  from  the  ragout. 

Woodcock  Pie  (to  be  eaten  cold). 
— Eequired  : paste,  veal,  ham,  season- 
ing, hard-boiled  eggs,  gravy,  &c.,  as 
below,  and  four  woodcocks.  Cost,  very 
uncertain. 

Line  the  edges  of  a pie  dish  with 
puff  paste,  put  a slice  of  veal  at  the 
bottom,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
mace  or  nutmeg,  and  lay  a slice  of 
lean  ham  on  it.  Pluck  the  birds  care- 
fully, season  with  the  above-named 
mateiials  (do  not  open  them),  and 
cover  with  thin  slices  of  ham  or  bacon. 
Pack  tightly  in  the  dish,  and  fill  up 
vacant  places  with  hard  eggs,  in  slices 
or  quarters.  Cover  with  strong  stock 
that  will  jelly  when  cold.  Cover  and 
ornament  the  crust  tastefully,  and 
glaze  and  bake  the  pie  in  a good  oven, 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a half.  This  pie  is  considered  a 
rare  delicacy. 

Note. — ■’Veal  is  sometimes  omitted. 
When  used,  it  is  an  improvement  to 
partly  cook  it  beforehand.  {See  remarks 
under  Meat  Pies.) 
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Woodcock  Fie,  Raised  (to  be 

eaten  cold). — Required:  forcemeat, 
four  birds,  stock,  and  seasoning,  bacon, 
truffles,  and  paste,  as  below.  Cost, 
very  uncertain. 

Take  a good  veal  forcemeat,  bone 
the  birds,  put  the  bones,  &c.,  on  for 
stock,  and  cppk  until  a good  gravy  is 
obtained  ; ,it  must  jelly  when  cold.  The 
gizzards  may  be  pounded  and  added 
to  the  forcemeat.  Put  the  birds  on  a 
board  after  opening,  and  place  in  a layer 
of  forcemeat,  then  a truffle,  sliced, 
then  more  forcemeat.  Or  use  truffled 
sausage  meat  (page  481).  Restore  to 
the  original  shape  by  folding  the  skin 
over.  Prepare  a pie  mould,  using  a 
good  raised  crust  (page  786).  Put  a 
layer  of  forcemeat,  then  two  birds, 
some  truffles,  more  forcemeat,  the  other 
birds,  and  forcemeat  and  truffles  again, 
with  a top  covering  of  bacon,  neatly 
cut  and  trimmed.  Cover  and  finish, 
and  bake  the  pie  in  the  usual  way. 
More  gravy  should  be  put  in  after 
baking.  Dish  on  a napkin,  and 
garnish  with  parsley  and  aspic  only, 
or  as  directed  for  Pigeon  Pie, 
Raised. 

Note. — Take  care  to  test  the  stiffness 
of  the  gravy,  or  the  pie  will  be  spoiled 
should  it  be  too  thin. 

White  Fish  Vol-au- Vents. — 

There  are  many  sorts  of  fish  that  will 
serve  for  these,  amongst  the  best  being 
turbot,  sole,  and  whiting;  but  other 
kinds  considered  inferior  ma}',  with  the 
same  sauces,  be  used  ; and  for  all  these 
the  sauce  is  the  chief  consideration 
next  to  the  careful  cooking  of  the  fi.sh. 
Supposing  sole,  it  may  with  advantage 
be  cooked  with  white  wine  and  lemon 
juice,  although  a plainer  method  will 
serve.  It  is  important  that  the  .colour 
be  preserved,  however  it  is  prepai’ed. 
It  should  then  be  cut  up  neatly,  and 
the  bones  and  trimmings  made  into 
stock  that  shall  assist  in  making  the 
sauce.  A reference  to  the  chapter  on 
Sauces  will  show  many  that  may  be 
employed.  Sufficient  is  wanted  to 
make  a rich  thick  mince  that  will  not 
run  through  the  vol-au-vent  case.  {See 


Vol-au-Vents.)  There  are  number- 
less methods  of  gai’nishing,  and  a few 
prawns,  or  a little  lobster  coral,  will 
meet  most  requirements,  except  for 
richer  dishes ; then  quenelles  are  nice 
laid  on  in  place  of  the  cover ; those  of 
a contrasting  colour  should  be  used, 
and  some  fried  parsley  will  further 
improve  the  appearance. 

Yorkshire  Fudding.  — The 

general  remarks  on  Batter  Puddings 
should  be  referred  to.  These  are  al- 
ways nicest  when  made  thinly.  Some 
people  make  a batter  pudding  in  a 
dish  and  call  it  a Yorkshire  pudding, 
but  such  is  very  different  from  the 
real  thing. 

Foraj^^ffldw  pudding,  take  two  eggs, 
half  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  a saltspoonful  of  salt 
— or  more  may  be  liked — and  a pint  of 
milk.  Skim-milk  can  be  used  if  strict 
economy  has  to  be  studied,  but  the 
pudding  is  not  so  rich  or  nutritious. 
For  a very  plain  pudding,  one  egg  can 
he  made  to  do  if  the  baking  powder  be 
increased  and  another  ounce  of  flour 
be  used.  Follow  the  directions  above 
referred  to,  and  make  a baking-tin  hot 
by  melting  in  it  an  ounce  or  so  of  nice 
dripping  or  clarified  fat,  and  coating  it 
well  in  every  part,  not  forgetting  the 
corners,  for  it  is  here  that  the  pudding 
so  often  “catches.”  A little  melted 
dripping  should  be  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tin,  but  not  much  ; then  give  the 
batter  a stir  the  last  minute  and  p>our 
it  in  the  tin,  which  it  should  only  half 
fill  at  the  outside ; and  when  baked  it 
should  not  much  exceed  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  oven  should  be  sharp 
at  the  start,  and  then  kept  at  a mode- 
rate heat ; the  pudding  must  be  nicely 
browned,  and  will  be  done,  unless 
thicker  than  this,  in  about  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  Cut  it  in  squares  and 
serve  on  a very  hot  dish.  The  tin 
may  he  greased  with  some  of  the  fat 
from  the  joint,  and  the  pudding  baked 
under  a joint,  either  before  the  fire 
or  in  the  oven ; and  many  consider 
this  the  only  way  to  get  a York- 
shire .ppdding  in  perfection ; but  it  is 
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advisable  to  put  it  in  the  oven  first 
until  just  set — for  this  reason:  if  the 
fat  from  the  joint  be  allowed  to  drip 
on  it  before  it  is  set,  it  gets  sodden, 
and  the  top  does  not  crisp  ; and  it  also 
proves  too  rich  for  some.  With  this 
precaution,  a pudding  so  baked  is  very 
nice.  In  some  parts  the  batter  is 
baked  in  round  tins,  small  enough  to 
allow  one  pudding  to  bo  served  to 
each ; these  should  be  almost  as  thin  as 
pancakes. 

—Take  six  ounces  of  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and 
three  eggs,  with  salt  and  powder  as  be- 
fore. This  makes  a very  good  pudding. 

liich. — Allow  an  egg  for  each  ounce 
of  flo\ir,  and  half  a pint  of  milk  for 


every  three  eggs.  If  the  best  flour  be 
used  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are 
added  separately,  nothing  richer  than 
this  need  be  desired,  while  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  light  unless  the  oven  is  too 
slow.  The  pudding  will  rise  very  soon 
it  the  heat  be  sufficient. 

Note. — In  making  Yorkshire  pud- 
dings for  children,  half  whole-meal 
and  half  white  flour  will  make  a more 
nourishing  one,  though  the  dish  will 
suffer  a little  in  point  of  lightness. 
Yorkshire  puddings  are  so  generally 
cTssociated  with  a roast  joint,  that  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  they  are 
quite  as  acceptable  with  a hash  or  a 
plain  stew,  when  the  meat  is  in  small 
proportion. 


SWEET  PUDDINGS  AND  PASTRY. 

{See  also  SouPFLks,  Fritters,  Pancakes,  Sweets,  Ices,  and 
, Invalid  Puddings.) 

It  is  not  easy  strictly  to  define  a pudding,  so  far  as  the  better  class  dishes 
are  concerned.  A disli  may  be  seen  at  table  that  is  more  of  the  nature  of 
a cake  so  far  as  its  foundation  goes,  but  it  is  served  with  sauce  as  a 
pudding  wliile  liot,  and  wlien  cold  as  a tea  or  supper  sweet.  Tlien  various 
ricli  cakes  are  soaked  with  syrup,  or  nuisked  with  some  kind  of  fruit  puree, 
and  sent  to  table  as  puddings.  The  list  in  this  cliapter  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  definitive,  as  some  in  future  chapters  may  fitly  be 
served  in  tlie  pudding  course,  although  in  deference  to  custom  tliey  are 
jilaced  under  otlier  lieadings.  Witli  cold  entrees  came  a demand  for  cold 
puddings,  and  it  is  now  quite  a common  tiling  to  find  at  the  close  of  an 
elaborate  dinner  only  one  pudding,  and  that  a cold  one.  Again,  it  may 
happen  that  not  one  sweet  that  could  strictly  be  cla.ssed  as  a pudding  is 
served ; a delicate  souffle  and  an  iced  cream  to  finish  may  constitute  the 
sweet  course.  The  souffles  in  another  chapter  are  therefore  as  varied  in 
kind  as  space  permits,  and  in  the  chapter  on  sweets  recipes  are  given  that 
will  meet  most  requirements  for  cold  di.shes. 

Puddings  pure  and  simple  hold  their  own,  however,  for  every  day 
meals  of  a substantial  order,  and  the  recipes  include  dishes  suitable  for  all 
classes,  and  dinners  of  all  descriptions.  As  there  are  many  sorts  of 
puddings,  and  varjdng  treatment  is  required,  let  us  give  some  general 
directions  for  all  before  entering  into  detail,  since  on  the  carrying  out  of 
these  directions  wiU  depend  to  a great  extent  the  success  of  the  pudding. 

Cleanliness  must  be  insisted  upon.  Nowliere  is  the  most  scrupulous 
nicety  more  in  demand  than  in  the  making  of  puddings.  A musty  cloth, 
a boiling  pot  that  is  onlv  lialf  washed,  a morsel  of  semi-j)utrid  suet  or 
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rank  butter,  or  a doubtful  egg— these  things  have  ruined  many  a pudding, 
especially  of  a delicately  flavoured  sort.  The  materials,  even  the  most 
homely,  must  be  good  of  their  kind,  and  carefully  examined  before  use. 

Moulds. — Of  the  moulds  used  for  modern  puddings  almost  every  day 
brings  some  novelty.  Those  detailed  will  meet  the  demands  of  an  ordinary 
kitchen.  For  cold  puddings  and  other  dishes  of  the  kind  any  fancy  moulds 
that  are  used  for  jellies  may  be  employed  ; but  for  puddings  that  have  to 
be  baked  only  moulds  kept  for  baked  dishes  should  be  used.  At  tlie  same 
time,  with  care,  one  kind  of  mould  will  serve  a number  of  uses.  Speaking 
broadly,  we  advise  the  purchase  of  moulds  that  will  serve  for  creams,  &c., 
first,  and  may  do  duty  for  puddings  after.  The  inexperienced  will  be  wise 
to  avoid  complicated  patterns,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  breaking  in 
turning  out. 

The  most  generally  useful  and  cheapest  small  moulds  are  those  shaped 
like  an  ordinary  earthenware  basin.  They  are  to  be  had  in  various  sixes 
from  a few  pence  each.  The  cheapest  are  of  tin;  the  best  and  most 
durable  are  of  tinned  steel.  These  answer  both  for  baked,  steamed,  and 
boiled  puddings.  They  may  be  had  both  with  round  and  flat  bottoms,  and 
plain  or  fluted  sides.  Dariole  moulds  are  nice  for  little  pudding's,  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Index  for  others  shown  in  various  parts 
of  the  book. 


Fig.  130. — “The  Loed  Mayor’s”  Pudding  Basin. 


Large  moulds  may  be  bought  from  a pint  size  to  four  or  five  pints. 
These  also  may  be  had  basin-shaped  as  above,  but  are  always  best  when 
furnished  with  a lid.  Some  may  ask  why  a basin- shaped  mould  is  to  be 
preferred  to  an  earthenware  basin.  The  answer  is  that  while  the  first 
cost  is  but  little  more,  the  mould  has  a long'  life  before  it,  while  basins 
need  constant  renewal  on  account  of  breakages.  Then  the  pudding  cooks 
quicker  in  a mould.  A lid  is  a safeguard  against  the  entry  of  water,  but 
it  is  well  to  lay  a sheet  of  greased  paper  over  the  top  of  the  pudding 
before  putting  the  lid  on.  The  main  use  of  this  class  of  mould  is  for 
. delicate  puddings ; for  suet  and  other  solid  ones  they  are  not  so  necessary. 
Illustrations  of  the  ordinary  shapes  are  given  in  many  places ; an  improved 
mould  of  modern  introduction,  that  is  probably  the  forerunner  of  other  patent 
patterns  on  the  same  principle,  is  known  as  “ The  Lord  Mayor’s.”  The 
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lid  A fits  closely  and  prevents  the  entry  of  the  water,  Tlio  ball  feet  do 
away  with  the  possilhlity  of  tlio  puddino'  coming  in  contact  with  the 
saucepan,  and  heconiing  over-cooked  or  burnt  in  one  place.  Tliesc  feet 
also  assi.st  the  cooking,  by  allowing  complete  circulation  of  the  water 
round  the  pudding,  and  with  ordinary  care  the  water  cannot  boil  over. 
The  loose  disc  B has  only  to  be  gently  pres.sed  to  cause  the  pudding,  when 
boiled  enough,  to  leave  the  basin  easily,  and  without  the  lea.st  fear  of 
breaking ; this  is  one  of  the  most  important  points.  These  moulds  aro 
made  of  tinned  steel  in  throe  sizes,  and  may  be  had  of 'any  ironmonger. 
They  are  only  to  bo  used  for  solid  puddings,  such  as  Cludstmas,  plum,  &c., 
or  for  puddings  with  a suet  or  other  paste  containing  meat  or  fruit ; for  a 
semi-fluid  pudding  they  are  not  suitable,  because,  owing  to  the  loose  disc, 
the  licpiid  in  the  pudding  woidd  escape.  For  tliis  class  the  “ beehive  ” 
mould,  ou  p.  825,  is  very  useful ; that,  too,  is  made  of  tinned  steel  of 
various  sizes  and  has  a lid  ; it  turns  out  well  and  has  a good  effect.  Tlio.se 
shown  in  Figs.  131,  132,  and  133,  are  of  the  same  typo  and  are  general  favour- 
ites. The  melon  mould.  Fig.  132,  is  particularly  useful,  as  it  may  be  so 


Fk;.  131.— I’uuiiino  Mould  Fig.  132. — Melon  Mould.  P’io.  133.— Fuddino  Mould 
WITH  Lid.  with  Lid. 

easily  ganihshed,  while  the  chances  of  the  garni.sh  becoming  displaced  in  the 
cooking  or  in  turning  out  aro  much  less  than  when  a plain  mould  is  used. 

The  pudding  cloth  is  best  made  of  stout  material;  good  “ dowlas,” 
as  used  for  tea  cloths,  are  very  serviceable,  but  some  prefer  coarse 
linen  folded  in  two  thicknesses ; some  like  “ cheese  cloth.”  The 
thing  to  remember  is  never  to  touch  the  cloth  with  soap,  and  to 
boil  it  as  soon  as  used,  in  plenty  of  water  with  a morsel  of  soda, 
then  to  rinse  it  and  dry  it  in  the  open  air,  and  never  to  put  it  avvay  in 
any  but  a perfectly  dry  state.  Ou  this  subject,  regarded  by  the  majority 
as  too  trifling  to  warrant  mention,  we  might  say  much,  for  a pudding 
cloth  is  more  often  abused  than  properly  used,  and  except  in  houses  where 
there  is  a place  fur  everything,  is  frequently  employed  for  other  than  its 
legitimate  jmrpose.  Those  who  take  our  advice,  and  steam  instead  of 
boil  their  puddings,  will  only  need  to  renew  their  cloths  on  rare  occasions 
for  plum  and  other  puddings  that  must  be  boiled  ; and  even  for  those, 
should  moulds  with  lids  be  available,  no  cloth  is  wanted. 

MATERIALS. 

We  come  now  to  the  materials,  and  this  is  a wide  subject;  but  before 
mentioning  them  a word  on  the-choice  of  a mixing  bowl  may  not  be  out  of 
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place.  This  may  be  of  earthenware  or  of  tinned  steel ; it  should  have  a 
round  bottom,  and  be  of  good  size,  but  the  materials  should  not  be  allowed 
to  spread  all  over  the  bowl,  or  the  cliances  are  tliat  a good  deal  will  be 
left  in  it  instead  of  going  into  the  pudding ; for  the  proper  scraping  of 
the  bowl,  to  avoid  waste,  a palette  knife  should  be  used.  The  materials 
should  be  got  ready  before  the  operation  is  begun. 


Almonds. — The  sweet  almonds 
known  as  Valencia  are  the  most 
generally  used.  They  cost  about 
Is.  4d.  per  pound.  A smaller  almond 
is  sometimes  sold  at  a lower  rate,  but 
there  is  no  saving  in  buying  these.  The 
large  Jordan  almonds  are  best  when 
required  for  the  sticking  of  a tipsy 
cake  or  other  similar  purposes.  These 
cost  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  pound,  but 
the  prices  are  subject  to  considerable 
fluctuation. 

Bitter  almonds  are  lesi#often  required, 
and  in  some  cases  their  use  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  a few  ratafias  are  at 
hand.  They  are  used  to  flavour  milk 
for  custards  and  other  purposes;  the 
almonds  being  infused  in  the  milk 
until  it  is  flavoured  to  taste.  In  excess 
this  flavour  is  very  objectionable. 

To  blanch  almonds. — Put  them  in  a 
saucepan  of  cold  water  and  bring  it  to 
boiling-point ; throw  the  almonds  into 
cold  water,  then  drain,  and  rub  the 
skins  off  with  a clean  cloth. 

To  pound  almonds. — After  blanching 
they  should  be  put  in  a mortar,  after 
they  have  been  chopped,  and  pounded 
with  a few  drops  of  orange  or  rose- 
water, or  a little  white  «f  egg  or  cold 
water,  j ust  to  prevent  oiling. 

Ground  almonds. — These  are  to  bo 
obtained  of  grocers,  and  are  very 
useful  for  many  purposes.  They  are, 
however,  mi.xed  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  sugar  as  a rule,  and  this  should 
be  taken  into  account  for  any  dish  they 
may  be  required  for,  and  due  allow- 
ance made.  The  price  is  about  the 
same  or  a trifle  higher  than  that  of 
sweet  almonds  flrst-named  above. 

Baking  or  Egg  Powder.— 

{See  page  739.) 

Bread  Crumbs.— The  bread 
should  be  a few  days  old,  and  sieved 


to  ensure  uniform  size.  {See  Bhead 
chapter.) 

Butter  and  Margarine. — {See 
page  738.)  Fresh  butter  should  be 
used  for  greasing  the  moulds  or  dishes 
for  good  puddings,  and  for  the  most 
delicate  ones  it  should  be  clarified. 
For  a great  number  of  puddings,  good 
margarine  answers  as  well  as  fresh 
butter,  and  better  than  salt  butter. 

Candied  Peel.  — The  sugar 
should  bo  removed,  and  the  peel  cut 
in  thin  shreds,  or  where  stated  it  should 
be  chopped.  A fuller  flavour  is  ob- 
tained when  it  is  first  shredded,  and 
it  is  more  digestible.  When  dry,  peel 
is  improved  by  soaking  it  in  any  liquid 
that  may  be  used  for  the  pudding. 
Orange  peel  is  softer  than  lemon. 
Citron  peel  is  sometimes  quite  hard  ; it 
is  used  as  much  for  its  appearance  as 
its  flavour. 

Chocolate. — The  best  chocolate 
should  be  used,  or  at  any  rate  pure 
chocolate,  from  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  fid.  per 
pound.  If  “ soluble  ” chocolate  is 
used,  the  ’ grating  process  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  it  answers  very  well 
in  most  cases.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  mix  it  smoothly  with  the  liquid  used. 

Colourings.— (<S'ce  page  83,  also 
Index.) 

Cream. — When  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified, ordinary  single  cream  is  in- 
tended ; for  whipping,  double  cream  is 
required,  and  this  is  often  nearl}^  or 
quite  double  the  price  of  the  first- 
named.  {See  Whipped  Cbeam,  in 
Sweets.) 

Curds. — These  are  used  for  cheese- 
cakes, puddings,  &c.  They  are. 
obtained  from  milk  that  has  been 
curdled  by  means  of  rennet,  and  this 
is  most  conveniently  obtained  in  the 
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form  of  essence,  from  grocers.  Some 
of  those  essences  arc  very  superior  to 
others,  and  one  that  bears  the  name 
of  a reliable  firm  should  bo  selected. 
This  is  added  to  the  milk  when  it  is 
warm,  and  generally,  a tables])oonful 
will  curdle  a quart  or  more,  but  the 
less  essence  used  the  more  delicate 
the  curd ; directions  for  use  are,  as 
a rule,  given  on  the  bottles.  After 
stirring  in  the  rennet  the  milk  should 
be  left  for  the  whey  to  become  liquid 
and  the  curd  solid,  and  the  liquid 
should  be  well  drained  off ; this  is 
done  on  a sieve,  or  by  hanging  up  the 
curds  in  a bag.  The  curds  should 
always  be  pressed  lightlj'  in  a clean 
cloth  before  being  used  for  pastry. 
Curds  are  sold  ready  for  use  in  shops 
in  the  North  of  England.  One  author- 
ity says  that  there  is  often  considerable 
difficulty  in  preparing  curds  from 
London  milk ; we  have  not  proved  the 
truth  of  this,  and  have  found  no 
difference  in  town  and  country  milk 
so  long  as  it  has  been  rich  and  fresh. 
The  better  the  milk  the  richer  the 
curd.  Another  way  of  turning  or 
curdling  milk  is  with  a piece  of  the 
dried  stomach  of  the  calf.  This  is 
used  in  country  places,  and  may  be 
bought  of  some  butchers.  About  a 
square  inch  is  put  in  soak  in  a little 
hot  water  and  left  in  soak  for  a few 
hours  ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  liquor 
thus  obtained  will  curdle  a gallon  of 
milk.  A simple  way  of  producing 
curds  is  to  put  a little  sherry  to  milk  on 
the  fire  and  let  it  boil ; or  a pinch  of 
powdered  alum  may  be  put  to  cold 
milk,  and  heated  until  it  curdles.  A 
pinch  of  salt  added  after  the  curds 
form  will  help  to  separate  them  from 
the  whey. 

Currants.— To  wash  currants  pro- 
pei'ly  requires  some  care.  They  should 
be  put  in  tepid  water,  then  in  cold, 
several  times  renewed ; and  when 
clean,  rubbed  in  a cloth,  then  dropped 
on  to  a large  tin  or  dish  and  dried 
slowly  on  the  plate-rack  or  hob,  or  in 
a very  cool  oven.  Stalks  and  stones 
should  be  taken  from  them  ; the  latter 


may  be  detected  by  the  sound  when 
dropped  on  a dish.  If  a fine  sieve  is 
at  hand,  and  the  currants  rubbed  with 
a little  Hour  on  it  when  they  are  dry, 
the  stalks  will  go  through  ; or  they 
may  be  looked  over  in  the  hand.  A 
little  flour  should  always  be  strewn 
over  them  finally,  and  they  may  then 
be  put  in  a bottle  for  use.  When  the 
cleansing  of  fruit  is  left  to  the  last 
moment  it  is  apt  to  be  hastily  per- 
formed, and  dirty  or  damp  currants 
are  an  abomination.  If  a little  flour 
is  rubbed  over  before  washing,  the 
large  stalks  and  any  stones  are  easily 
separated  from  the  fruit. 

Drippiug. — Clarified  dripping  or 
fat  is  intended  in  the  directions  for  its 
use.  Either  answers  well  for  plain 
puddings.  {See  page  6.) 

Eggs. — These  are  treated  at  length 
in  a previous  chapter.  We  may  j ust  add 
the  reminder  that  the  freshest  of  eggs 
should  be  used  for  dainty  puddings  of 
every  description.  “Albumen,  or  dried 
white  of  egg,”  is  a handy  preparation 
when  whites  are  required  in  excess  of 
yolks.  This  is  to  be  had  in  packets, 
with  directions  for  use.  If  kept  ready 
for  use  it  wiU  often  save  breaking  an 
egg  for  the  sake  of  the  white. 

Essences. — The  best  of  these  will 
be  found  the  cheapest.  The  most 
useful  kinds  are  almond,  lemon,  orange, 
mace,  nutmeg,  and  vanilla  ; then  there 
are  essence  of  raspberries,  strawberries, 
ginger,  ratafief,  pine  apple,  maraschino, 
and  other  liqueur  essences.  Essence 
of  mixed  spice  or  cloves  will  be  found 
handy  when  colour  as  well  as  flavour 
is  required,  but  these  should  not  be 
used  for  white  dishes.  Essence  of 
cinnamon  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
medicinal  uses.  These  should  all  be 
used  with  caution"  for  a few  drops  will 
go  a long  wajq  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  the  exact  amount  required  for 
any  dish,  on  account  of  the  varying 
strength  of  the  preparations.  Perhaps 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  spoil  a 
dish  than  an  overdose  of  essence  of 
pine-apple ; and  when  it  is  of  inferior 
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quality,  even  in  moderation,  it  is  ob- 
jectionable. {See  Seasonings.) 

Fillings  for  Pastry.— In  the 

chapter  on  Cakes,  there  are  various 
preparations  given  for  the  filling  of 
“layer”  and  other  cakes  that  will 
answer  equally  well  for  pastry,  either 
for  tarts,  cornets,  or  any  other  kind 
in  which  the  filling  is  inserted  after 
the  pastry  is  baked.  By  taking  note 
of  this,  the  pastry  course  may  he 
considerably  varied,  and  many  dainty 
dishes  prepared,  when  some  form  of 
pastry  a little  uncommon  is  required, 
by  the  exercise  of  a slight  amount  of 
forethought. 

Flavoured  Sugars.— These  are 
useful  when  a slight  flavouring  only 
is  wanted,  but  especially  handy  for 
garnishing  purposes. 

Cinnamon  sugar.  — Required  : a 

stick  of  cinnamon,  and  from  four  to 
six  times  its  weight  in  sugar ; use 
the  best  loaf,  and  see  that  it  is  dry 
and  in  fine  powder  before  the  pound- 
ing begins.  This  applies  to  all  these 
sugars.  The  cinnamon  should  be 
pounded  alone,  then  again  with  the 
sugar,  and  the  whole  sifted  through 
a fine  hair  sieve  or  a piece  of  muslin. 

Lemon  sugar. — Required  : some  loaf 
sugar  and  fresh  lemons  with  clear 
rinds.  Wipe  the  fruit  and  rasp  the 
sugar  on,  stopping  well  before  the 
white  pith  is  reached ; then  crush  the 
sugar  to  powder  with  a rolling-pin, 
and  dry  it  at  the  mouth  of  a cool  oven, 
or  on  a hot  plate,  and  finally  pound 
and  sift  for  use. 

Orange  sugar. — This  is  made  as  above, 
and  is  very  nice. 

Vanilla  sugar. — Those  who  use  this 
but  seldom  will  find  it  as  cheap  to 
buy  as  to  make  it.  Required  : vanilla 
pods,  and  about  four  or  five  times  the 
weight  in  sugar.  The  pod  must  be 
dry,  then  split  and  divided  into  small 
pieces  and  pounded,  then  pounded 
again  with  the  sugar.  This  wants 
very  careful  sifting  to  ensure  its  being 
uniformly  fine.  An  inferior  sugar 
may  be  made  from  the  spent  pods 
left  over  from  vanilla  essence-  This 


has  but  little  strength  ; but  as  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  goodness  left 
in  the  pods,  however  dry  the}'  may 
appear,  those  who  make  their  own 
essence  may  feel  inclined  to  use  them 
up  in  this  way.  They  should  he 
dried,  and  less  sugar  used  than  for  the 
above. 

Flour. — The  remarks  made  on  page 
738  apply  to  puddings.  When  for  a 
pudding  of  dark  colour,  brown  flour 
may  be  used  in  nearly  all  cases,  and 
is  more  nourishing  for  children’s 
puddings. 

Glazing  or  Icing.  — No.  i.  — 

Required : the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
about  the  same  measure  of  water  (the 
precise  proportions  are  unimportant), 
and  some  castor  sugar. 

Beat  the  egg  and  water  together, 
and  brush  the  pastry  over  with  it, 
then  sprinkle  thickly  with  the  sugar, 
and  finally  sprinkle  with  the  egg- 
wash  ; do  not  use  much,  or  it  will  run 
off,  and  the  pastry  will  have  a messy 
look.  To  sprinkle,  just  moisten  the 
brush,  then  shake  it  over  the  pastry. 
Or  take  the  brush  in  the  right  hand, 
and  knock  it  on  the  back  of  the  left, 
moving  it,  that  the  moisture  applied 
may  be  even.  This  is  a useful  icing 
when  a thick  coating  of  sugar  is 
wanted,  and  may  he  applied  to  Ban- 
bury cakes  and  similar  sorts  of  pastry 
before  baking,  or  to  fruit  pies  shortly 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  oven. 
If  put  on  before  baking,  they  would 
become  too  dark  in  colour.  When 
a dark  glaze  is  liked,  the  sugar 
should  be  applied  thinly,  then  the 
appearance  is  more  like  varnish. 

Note.  — Do  not  beat  the  white  of 
egg  first,  or  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  blend  with  the  water.  There  is 
little  trouble  if  both  are  beaten 
together. 

No.  2. — This  is  a very  useful  glaze. 
Required : sugar,  egg-white,  and  cold 
water. 

Whip  the  white  of  one  or  more  eggs 
to  a froth,  and  apply  it  thinly  and 
evenly  over  the  pastry;  should  any 
hare  patches  escape  the  brush  the 
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appearance  is  spoiled.  Dredge  with 
sugar  as  above,  and  then  sprinkle 
with  cold  water.  This  has  a verj' 
good  appearance.  It  should  be  applied 
when  tlie  pastry  is  nearly  done,  then  | 
be  returned  to  the  oven  to  finish  at 
once. 

*Vo.  3. — This  is  very  little  trouble  or 
cost,  yiinply  moisten  the  brush  with 
cold  water,  and  shako  over  the  pastry, 
then  dredge  with  sugar,  and  either 
bake  as  it  is,  or  give  another  shake 
from  the  brush ; both  methods  find 
favour.  If  properly  baked,  pastry 
thus  glazed  will  be  a delicate  brown. 
When  no  brush  is  handy  use  a bunch 
of  feathers. 

Xo.  4. — This  is  \iscd  for  pastry  that 
is  sweet  enough  in  itself,  as  a good 
gloss  is  obtained  without  additional 
sweetness.  Just  bruih  over  with 
beaten  white  of  egg,  either  before 
baking  or  when  nearly  done.  A little 
waiter  may  be  put  with  the  egg  for  a 
pale  glaze. 

JNb.  5. — This  is  very  good  for  fruit 
pics  and  pasties,  and  large  pastry 
generally.  Brush  with  cold  water, 
then  shake  roughly-crushed  lump 
sugar  over  ; sprinkle  with  water,  and 
bake  carefully.  Should  it  become  too 
brown,  damp  a thick  sheet  of  paper 
and  twist  it  over  the  top,  but  with 
ordinary  care  this  will  not  be  wanted. 

Note.  — The  term  “brush  with 
water  ” must  be  understood  to  mean 
damp,  not  tret  the  pastry  ; the  sui-faee 
should  be  only  moistened  enough  for 
the  sugar  to  stick  ; if  more  than  this  is 
done  the  pastry  w’ill  not  be  light. 

Ko.  6. — This  is  a nice  glaze,  but 
will  not  often  be  wanted  in  ordinar)' 
households.  It  is  used  for  open  tarts 
of  the  most  ornamental  kinds,  and 
similar  dishes.  Required  : a syrup  as 
below,  and  .some  brown  colouring. 

Any  quantity  of  syrup  can  be  made  ; 
the  proportions  are  a gill  of  water  to 
five  ounces  of  sugar — that  is,  if  the 
weights  are  equal.  Pure  cane  sugar 
must  be  used,  and  the  syrup  should  be 
skimmed  as  required,  but  pure  sugar 
throws  up  but  little  scum.  When 
reduc  d,  and  a nice  brown  colour, 


take  it  from  the  fire  and  put  in  the 
colouring  to  taste  ; it  should  be  a rich 
brown,  not  too  dark.  This  is  only 
required  in  small  quantities,  and 
I should  be  thinly  applied  with  a brush, 
any  other  ornamentation  being  put  on 
before  the  glaze  sets.  (See  directions 
under  Jam  Takt.s,  page  853.) 

Honey. — This  is  less  known  as  a 
sweeteiier  for  puddings  than  it  de- 
serves to  be.  It  is  excellent  for  cereal 
puddings,  as  it  gives  great  softness. 
A good  deal  is  sent  from  other 
countries  which  is  but  little  inferior 
to  English  honey,  and  when  bought 
in  quantities  is  but  about  half  the 
price. 

Lemons. — When  the  lind  is  used, 
always  wipe  the  lemon  on  a clean  cloth 
before  grating  or  rasping  it  with 
sugar : the  latter  is  the  better  but  the 
slower  way.  The  instant  the  white  is 
reached — or  before,  to  be  correct^ — the 
grating  or  rasping  should  be  stopped, 
or  the  dish  will  be  bitter.  If  a lemon 
is  rolled  on  a board,  with  a slight 
pressure  of  the  hand,  it  will  yield  its 
juice  more  readily.  Should  no  lemon- 
squeezer  be  available,  the  next  best 
thing  is  a wooden  spoon  that  is  small 
enough  to  be  worked  round  and  round 
in  the  lemon  after  cutting  it  through ; 
it  should  be  held  over  a basin  to  re- 
ceive the  juice,  and  as  much  again 
may  be  got  from  it  as  when  squeezed 
b}"  hand.  The  pips  should  be  strained 
out,  as  they  are  bitter.  Limes  and 
oranges  are  similarly  treated. 

meringue  Mixture.  — (See 

Memngue  Tarts,  page  860.) 

Milk.  —This  for  ordinary  puddings 
should  be  new  and  quite  sweet.  A 
spoonful  of  milk  only  tainted  slightly 
would  spoil  any  pudding.  For  cheap 
puddings,  skim  milk  may  be  used. 
(See  Cereal  Puddings,  on  page  829.) 
Skim  milk  also  does  for  suet 
puddings. 

Buttermilk  maj'  be  used  for  the  latter 
class  ; and,  while  less  nourishing  than 
new  milk,  it  makes  a light  pudding, 
and  is  naturally  better  than  water, 
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This  is  an  article  that  is  not  appre- 
ciated at  its  full  value. 

Condensed  milh  is  handy,  and  may 
be  used  for  all  sorts  of  puddings.  We 
cannot  specify  the  best  brands,  but 
may  say  that  the  less  added  sugar  the 
better.  Recent  investigations  have 
proved  that  some  brands  are  composed 
of  so  much  sugar  that  they  are  almost 
useless  from  a feeding  point  of  view  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  brands  are 
rich  in  cream,  and  as  free  from  sugar 
as  the  canning  process  permits.  These 
should  be  selected,  and  are  well  worth 
the  higher  price  charged.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  milk  must  be  considered, 
and  a reduction  made  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  put  in  the  pudding,  if 
necessary. 

Nuts  . — (See  Index.)  The  variety 
of  nuts  now  used  as  food  is  great. 

Pistachios. — These  are  blanched 
like  almonds.  A pinch  of  carbonate 
of  soda  is  sometimes  put  in  the  water 
used  for  blanching,  to  enhance  the 
green  colour ; or,  when  pounded,  a 
few  drops  of  green  colouring  added. 
As  a rule,  they  do  not  require  either. 
Being  expensive,  they  should  be  used 
with  extra  care,  and  anj^  prepared  in 
excess  of  immediate  requirements 
bottled  for  future  use. 

Raisins. — The  most  useful,  be- 
cause the  most  quickly  prepared,  are 
the  sultana  raisins.  They  want  no 
washing;  just  a rub  with  a little  flour 
on  a sieve  will  remove  some  of  the 
stalks,  and  after  looking  over  they 
are  ready  for  use.  They  are  less 
sweet  than  the  large  raisins.  The  latter 
need  stoning ; in  doing  this,  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  inside  should  be  re- 
moved, or  very  much  of  their  sweet- 
ness is  lost.  For  the  best  puddings, 
the  loose  muscatels  which  have  dropped 
from  the  stalks,  and  are  about  half  the 
price  of  the  bunches,  are  better  than 
any  other.  They  are  rich  both  in 
flavour  and  colour,  and  are  excellent 
for  mincemeat  and  Christmas  and  other 
puddings  of  the  sort. 

Spices. — (See  Essences  above,  and 
recipes  in  Seasonings.)  Ground  spices 


should  be  kept  in  good  canisters,  and 
the  best  bought.  There  is  much  adul- 
teration in  this  line,  and  the  only 
safeguard  is  to  buy  of  a dealer  who 
can  be  relied  upon  ; for,  while  some 
of  the  adulterants  may  not  be  hurtful, 
they  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  dish  in 
some  cases. 

Spirits  and  Wines  in  their 
relation  to  puddings  and  other  sweets 
are  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
Sweets.  (See  Index  for  Syrups, 
Liqueurs,  &c.) 

Spun  Sugar  for  Ornamen- 
tal Purposes.  — Required  : loaf 
sugar  and  half  its  weight  in  water. 
The  best  cane  sugar  should  be  used,  as 
failure  is  almost  sure  with  inferior 
sugar.  This  is  to  be  put  in  a copper 
pan  and  brought  to  the  boil,  and  freed 
from  any  scum  that  may  rise.  When 
the  surface  begins  to  look  bubbly  it  is 
nearly  ready.  To  test  it,  dip  a knife  or 
the  end  of  a steel  in  cold  water,  and  be 
sure  that  it  is  cold,  or  a mistake  may 
arise ; then  dip  this  in  the  boiling 
sugar,  then  in  cold  water  again,  and  if 
it  is  brittle,  and  leaves  the  knife  or 
steel,  it  is  done  ; should  it  cling  and 
be  soft  it  must  be  boiled  longer. 
When  it  is  done,  take  small  portions 
and  pass  it  quickly  to  and  fro  to 
form  threads  over  an  oiled  rolling 
pin  held  in  the  left  hand.  A fork 
is  best  to  use  to  take  up  the 
sugar.  Should  this  be  intended  for 
“draping”  a vol-au-vent  or  other 
sweet,  the  pin  should  be  moved,  so 
that  the  sugar  falls  into  position,  and 
is  not  handled.  To  be  explicit,  as  it 
leaves  the  pin  it  is  wound  round  the 
sweet.  There  is  considerable  art  in 
this  operation,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a number  of  failures  will  precede 
success  ; it  is  one  of  those  branches  of 
the  cuisine  that  require  a practical 
lesson.  It  is  alwaj'S  well  to  rub  a 
little  oil  on  the  hands  and  wrists  in 
case  the  sugar  should  splash  them,  and 
by  standing  on  a stool,  holding  the 
left  arm  low,  and  moving  the  right 
hand  high  in  the  air,  the  work  is 
facilitated. 
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This  is  used  for  meringues,  ices,  &c. 
It  is  verj"  pretty  for  cold  vol-au-vents 
that  are  filled  with  cream  and 
fruit,  &c. 

Another  way. — Supposing  an  iced 
cream  or  anything  else  turned  from  a 
mould,  is  to  be  “ draped.”  Take  the 
mould  itself,  and  oil  the  outside,  then 
spin  the  sugar  over  to  take  the  shape  ; 
remove  and  slip  it  over  the  sweet. 
This  is  not  easy  for  beginners.  The 
sides  only  are  sometimes  draped,  and 
this  is  easier.  Home  use  two  forks 
tied  together,  with  the  prongs  out- 
ward. The  sugar  must  not  get  cold 
and  hard  in  using. 

Suet. — {^ce  page  8.) 

Sugars. — The  most  useful  sugar 
for  rice  and  other  cereal  puddings 
of  a plain  sort  is  Demerara — “small 
golden  ” or  “ amber  crystals.”  This 
does  for  many  other  puddings  where 
fruit  is  used.  Pale  moist  sugar  of 
the  soft  kind  is  very  nice  for  similar 
purposes.  Castor  or  pounded  lump 
sugar  must  be  used  for  the  best  pud- 


dings ; or,  where  a custard  is  prepared, 
and  the  sugar  can  be  dissolved  in  the 
milk,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  pure 
cane  lumjr.  Moist  sugar,  in  place  of 
castor  or  lump,  for  any  pudding  of  a 
delicate  kind,  either  hot  or  cold,  is 
quite  certain  to  spoil  it.  Moist  sugar 
is  more  watery,  and  the  flavour  is 
quite  different ; it  is  also  calculated  to 
make  delicate  dishes  heavy  and  to 
spoil  their  colour.  There  is  now  no 
difficulty  in  getting  pure  cane-sugar 
in  stamped  bags,  and  it  is  the  best 
to  buy.  {See  Flavoured  Sugars.) 

Treacle. — The  old-fashioned  black 
treacle  is  not  often  seen,  and  when  it 
is  there  is  usually  a good  deal  of  dirt 
with  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  cuisine.  The  golden 
syrup,  now  sold  in  sealed  tins  of  two 
or  three  pounds  each,  is  the  purest, 
and  should  be  used  for  puddings, 
cakes,  and  other  sweets.  Tliis  is 
beautifully  clear,  and  has  good 
sweetening  properties. 

For  any  ingredient  not  given  above, 
which  may  be  required,  sec  Index. 


COOKING  PUDDINGS. 

Baiting. — Some  discretion  is  required  here,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
degree  of  heat  requisite  for  particular  sorts  is  necessary,  or  there  will  be 
waste  as  well  as  disappointment ; an  oven  just  right  for  one  might  ruin 
another.  Perhaps  the  kinds  most  often  spoilt  in  the  baking  are  custards 
and  bread  and  butter.  For  custards,  an  oven  very  little  quicker  than  for 
rice  and  other  cereal  puddings  should  be  employed ; it  ueed  be  no  quicker 
unless  the  dish  is  lined  with  paste,  in  which  case  a very  slow  oven  ruins 
the  crust ; but  a custard  minus  this  addition  may  go  in  a slow  oven,  and 
the  dish  may,  with  advantage,  be  set  in  a vessel  containing  water.  Tlie 
less  sugar  the  better  in  this  case,  and  the  fresher  the  eggs  the  smoother 
and  more  delicate  in  flavour  will  the  pudding  be.  Thorough  amalgamation 
of  the  materials  is  a desideratum ; a hasty  mixing  will  not  do ; the  eggs 
should  be  carefully  .strained.  A common  fault  in  the  next  class  of  pudding 
above  referred  to  is  over-stiffness.  One  meets  sometimes  with  directions 
to  fill  the  dish  with  the  bread  and  butter  and  fruit,  then  to  pour  the  eggs 
and  milk  over ! This  is  a decided  error,  and  quite  opposed  to  common- 
sense  principles.  The  bread  or  cake,  as  the  case  may  be  (for  a large 
variety  of  puddings  may  be  spoilt  in  this  manner),  should  only  half  fill  the 
dish  ; then  the  liquid  should  be  put  over  very  gradually,  and  the  pudding 
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left  for  a time  before  baking.  There  is  a saving  of  material  as  well  as 
a totally  different  dish,  and  to  make  a pudding  both  ways,  and  contrast 
the  difference,  is  an  experiment  well  worth  the  while  of  any  beginner. 
Many  of  the  remarks  made  under  Cereal  Puddings  apply  in  the  present 
case ; the  bread  requires  room  to  swell ; if  the  dish  is  too  full  of  bread, 
over  goes  the  milk,  especially  if  the  oven  is  too  hot,  and  the  milk  boils 
instead  of  simmers,  and  tlie  surface  of  the  pudding  is  not  unlike  dry  toast. 
If  the  heat  is  too  great,  an  old  plate  or  dish  should  be  put  over  at  first ; 
this  is  to  be  taken  off  in  time  for  the  pudding  to  brown  delicately ; if 
properly  baked,  the  top  will  be  slightly  crisp,  but  not  in  the  least  liard ; 
the  pudding  should  turn  out  of  the  dish,  and  will  eat  as  well  cold  as  hot. 

For  batter  puddings,  or  any  otliers  that  require  a quick  heat  at  the 
start,  it  is  a help  to  make  the  tin  liot,  as  well  as  to  grease  it  thoroughly ; 
we  say  tin  advisably,  because  a dish  is  not  so  good  ; it  conveys  heat  too 
slowly.  The  puddings  of  a solid  kind,  such  as  a bread  pudding  made  with 
suet,  take  some  time  to  cook,  particularly  if  made  in  a deep  disli ; here  a 
dish  is  better  than  a tin  for  the  reason  given  above.  Many  of  tliese 
puddings  would  be  far  nicer  steamed  or  boiled  than  baked,  but  the  latter 
is  often  more  convenient.  It  should  be  remembered  that  puddings  for 
baking  need  to  be  moister  than  for  steaming  or  boiling,  because  in  the 
presence  of  dry  heat  they  lose  a good  deal  of  moisture. 

Boiling. — With  the  exception  of  a roly-poly,  or  a very  plain  suet,  we 
are  opposed  to  the  boiling  of  puddings  in  a cloth.  There  is  much  against 
the  custom,  and  absolutely  nothing  in  its  favour.  Tliere  is  a great  loss  of 
goodness  and  flavour,  as  anyone  may  prove,  by  smelling  the  water  in  which 
a rich  pudding  has  been  boiled.  It  is  equally  certain  that  there  is  no 
method  so  favourable  to  the  admission  of  the  water ; the  one  thing  that  we 
ought  to  avoid.  Tlie  arguments  generally  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
the  cloth  are  that  the  pudding  looks  nicer,  and  takes  less  time  to  cook. 
The  first  point  is  more  than  doubtful ; but  in  tlie  next  statement  there  is 
some  truth,  and  as  a matter  of  convenience  when  time  is  short,  plain 
puddings  can  be  so  cooked.  We  object  specially  to  the  use  of  a cloth 
when  ivine  or  spirit  has  been  used  in  the  pudding,  for  the  entire  outer 
surface  of  such  a pudding  is  completely  spoilt.  For  a roll  or  other  pud- 
ding there  are  several  ways  of  preparing  the  cloth.  The  best  known  is  to 
wring  it  out  of  hot  water,  as  nearly  boiling  as  possible,  then  to  flour  it. 
Another  way  is  to  put  the  pudding  in  the  cloth  without  any  preparation 
but  a sprinkling  of  flour,  and  sometimes  not  that,  but  these  modes  are  only 
suitable  for  a roll  with  a stiff  crust ; otherwise  the  pudding  would  stick. 
A very  good  way  is  to  spread  the  cloth  out  quite  smoothly,  and  to  brush 
over  the  part  that  will  touch  the  pudding  with  clarified  fat  or  butter,  or 
a little  oil  does  as  well.  There  is  seldom  any  trouble  in  turning  out 
neatly  if  this  way  be  followed. 

The  pudding  should  go  into  fast  boiling  water  that  completely  covers 
and  comes  an  inch  or  two  above  it ; it  must  not  stop  boiling,  and  any  added 
water  should  be  boiling,  or  the  pudding  will  be  heavy.  The  lid  should  be 
kept  on  the  saucepan,  for  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to  escape  the  pudding 
will  take  considerably  longer  to  cook;  and  when  first  put  in  the  Avater  it 
should  be  turned  about  for  a minute  or  two.  Room  must  be  left  for 
swelling.  For  a round  pudding  tie  the  cloth  in  two  places  as  directed  for 
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poas  pudding.  For  a roll  jjuddiiig  the  best  thing  is  to  sew  tlie  clotli  all 
along  loosely,  for  the  pudding  to  swell  evenly ; but  few  will  take  tliis 
trouble  ; tlien  tlio  next  best  way  is  to  })in  it,  putting  the  liead  of  tlie  second 
pin  to  the  point  of  the  fii’st,  and  so  on,  thus  forming  a line.  A pin  hero  and 
there  results  in  a pudding  bulged  out  in  places,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar. 

For  everyday  puddings  that  are  boiled  in  a basin,  it  or  a plain  tin 
mould  of  tlie  .same  shape  must  be  dry  and  tliorouglily  greased;  for 
this  a brusli  is  ))cst,  but  some  rub  the  grea.se  on  with  a mor.sel  of  soft 
paper  crumpled  up;  others  use  the  fingers,  tlie  least  satisfactory  mode. 
The  basin  should  be  filled,  but  the  cloth  should  be  so  tied  that  the 
pudding  may  swell.  The  string  itself  should  bo  tightly  tied  round  the 
rim  of  the  basin,  but  the  cloth  itself  is  to  be  loose  above  the  top  of  the 
pudding.  If  this  is  not  done,  tlie  cloth,  especially  if  an  old  one,  may  burst 
as  the  pudding  strives  for  more  room.  To  prepare  the  cloth  follow  one  of 
the  modes  given  above.  Strong  tape  is  better  than  string  for  the  tying. 
When  done  take  the  pudding  up  by  passing  a strong  skewer  or  a fork 
under  the  knot,  and  cither  let  it  stand  a minute  before  turning  out,  or  set 
it  for  an  instant  in  cold  water ; take  the  cloth  oil  carefully,  then  put  a hot 
dish  over  the  pudding  (after  just  jiassing  a knife  round  the  inner  edge,  for 
which  a palette  knife  is  best,  and  which  should  be  greased  or  dipped  in 
boiling  water),  then  reverse  the  dish  and  remove  the  basin ; should  the 
pudding  stick,  do  not  loose  the  basin,  and  let  the  weight  of  it  fall  on  the 
half -turned-out  pudding;  that  is  a certain  way  to  break  it.  Turn  the 
pudding  back  into  the  basin,  then  pass  the  knife  round  right  to  the  bottom. 
These  directions  are  only  intended  for  beginners,  and  if  the  basin  has  been 
prepared  rightly  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  pudding  not  turning  out.  As 
a further  precaution,  it  is  a good  plan,  if  the  pudding  be  of  fruit  or  meat, 
to  make  a slit  in  the  top  crust,  or  cut  a bit  right  out,  for  the  steam 
to  escape. 

We  have  said  that  a basin  should  be  filled  with  the  mixture,  but 
supposing  a space  of  half  an  inch  or  so,  the  pudding  will  not  hurt  if  a 
sheet  of  paper,  greased  and  cut  to  fit,  be  laid  on  the  top,  and  a slice  of 
.stale  bread  be  put  over  that,  wdth  another  sheet  of  paper  over,  then  the 
cloth.  In  turning  out,  mind  tliat  no  bits  of  the  inner  paper  are  left 
sticking  to  the  pudding. 

For  moulds  of  fancy  shajjes,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  mixture  in  by 
degrees,  that  the  pudding  may  take  the  shape  of  the  mould,  the  latter 
being  most  thoroughly  greased ; this  is  best  done  by  melting  the  butter 
and  brushing  it  well  into  all  the  ci-evices,  repeating  the  operation  a time  or 
two ; and  if  there  are  any  awkward  corners  that  the  brush  will  not  reach, 
some  fat  should  be  pouretl  in  and  out  a time  or  two.  For  moulds  of  the 
usual  sort  {see  page  806),  this  would  not  bo  needed,  but  in  cases  of  emergency 
those  of  a sharper  pattern  might  have  to  bo  used. 

Steaming. — The  advantages  of  steaming  over  boiling  for  many  kinds  of 
puddings  are  very  pronounced.  First,  there  is  a saving  of  time.  A pud- 
ding put  in  a potato  steamer  over  a good-sized  vessel  of  boiling  water  can 
be  left  to  itself  while  other  work  is  carried  on,  and  tliei'e  is  no  need  for  the 
constant  watching  of  the  pot  and  filling  up  with  more  boiling  water  that  a 
boiled  pudding  involves.  Then  there  is  a saving  of  utensils  and  space  on 
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the  range  or  gas  stove,  as  the  case  may  be.  Another  advantage  is  the 
increased  lightness  of  tlie  pudding.  The  cooking  is  gradual ; tliere  is  no 
fear  of  fierce  lieat  one  minute  and  a stopping  of  the  pot  the  next,  such  as 
may  result  when  boiling  a pudding.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  water 
getting  in,  and,  should  the  water  happen  to  stop  boiling,  the  pudding  will  not 
be  injui-ed  to  the  same  extent  that  it  would  be  under  similar  circumstances 
if  immersed  in  water.  Another  consideration,  by  no  means  the  least  to 
those  whose  supply  of  basins  is  limited,  is  the  fact  that  the  basin  or  mould 
need  not  be  full.  A pint  basin  may  be  used  if  necessary  for  a pudding  of 
haK  the  size.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  making  just 
the  right  quantity  to  fit  the  basin  for  a boiled  pudding  ; here  this  trouble 
is  removed.  Then  there  is  no  clotli  to  wasli.  A sheet  of  kitchen  paper, 
greased  on  the  under-side,  is  sufficient.  So  far,  we  have  referred  to  tlie 
ordinary  method  of  steaming.  Another,  which  is  a little  more  trouble,  as 
tlie  water  requires  replenishing,  is  to  set  the  pudding-basin  in  a saucepan 
that  will  take  it  comfortably,  and  pour  boiling  water  round  it  to  about  two- 
thirds  its  depth ; care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  get  in,  audit 
should  be  kept  at  a steady  boil  all  the  time.  This  is  the  better  way  for 
puddings  of  the  solid  class,  like  suet,  &c.,  as  by  the  first  mode  they  take 
longer  to  cook.  That  is  a suitable  way  for  such  puddings  as  can  be  cooked 
in  an  hour  or  so ; it  is  admirably  adapted  for  batter,  custard,  and  light 
compounds  generally,  that  would  be  injured  by  very  unsteady  cooking-. 

For  very  rich  puddings,  composed  of  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  with  spong-e 
cakes  or  biscuits  (a  cabinet  pudding,  for  instance),  the  process  is  a little 
different.  The  water  round  the  pudding  should  only  come  half-way  up 
the  mould,  and  it  is  safer,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  put  a fold  or 
fwo  of  kitchen  paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  or  stewpan ; if  the 
former,  it  should  have  straight  sides,  as  it  assists  the  removal  of  the  pud- 
ding. A further  precaution  of  lining  the  mould  with  a thick  white  paper 
buttered  on  both  sides,  is  well  observed  for  puddings  that  are  garnished 
in  a pattern  with  fruits,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  paper  must  be  very  care- 
fully removed  after  the  pudding  is  turned  out,  and  should  any  pieces  of 
fruit  adhere  to  the  paper  they  are  to  be  replaced  on  the  pudding.  For 
puddings  that  contain  acid  in  the  form  of  lemon  juice,  or  a great  variety 
of  ingredients  that  are  liable  to  curdle  if  carelessly  cooked,  the  paper 
treatment  is  the  only  reliable  one  for  ensui-ing  smoothness ; and  it  is  very 
annoying-  to  see  a pudding  turn  out  as  full  of  holes  as  a sponge,  that 
might,  by  a moment’s  extra  trouble  at  starting,  present  a surface  as  smooth 
as  velvet. 

HOT  OR  COLD. 

Cold  Puddings—  The  puddings  herein  that  are  specially  intended  for 
serving  cold  are  : — Coi-n-flour  Lemon,  Oorn-flour  Strawberry,  Diplomatist’s 
Own,  Fairy,  German  Apple,  Harlequin,  Orleans,  Orange  Foam,  Queen’s 
Russian  (rice),  and  Venice  or  Venetian.  Many  others,  as  Custard,  &c.,  are 
too  well-known  as  cold  puddings  to  need  reference.  There  are  various 
dishes  in  sweets  that  can  be  served  as  puddings. 

Cold  or  Hot  Puddings. — The  following  are  suitably  served  either  hot 
or  cold Almond  (rich),  Apple  Amber,  Apple  Foam,  Apple  Custard,  Aider- 
man’s.  Apricot  (rich).  Banana  (rich),  Bun,  Bread  and  Butter,  Cardinal’s, 
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Carolina,  Dueliesse,  Empress  (rice),  Irresistible,  Kendal,  Kocbe,  Lemon, 
rich  baked.  Macaroon,  Metz,  Nectarine,  Orange  Savoy,  Pudding  a la  Vic- 
toria, Easpberry  Cream,  Ratafia,  and  Vermicelli  and  Apple.  In  addition, 
there  are  various  cereal  puddings  that  are  as  good  cold  as  hot. 


Acidulated  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired ; three  lemons,  two  oranges,  a 
pint  of  water,  four  to  si.x  ounces  of 
sugar,  some  sponge  cake  and  custard. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  thin  rinds  of  the  fruit  should 
he  put  in  a bowl,  and  the  water  poured 
over  while  boiling.  When  cold,  take 
the  rinds  out,  and  add  the  juice  of  the 
lemons.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Have 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sliced 
aike  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  syrup 
over,  then,  when  soaked,  pour  tlie 
custard  over,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  medium  richness.  {See  Sweets.) 
The  top  may  be  garnished  with  a little 
fresh  fruit,  or  pink  sugar.  This  is  a 
good  dish  for  the  summer. 

Albany  Pudding.  — Required : 
si.\  ounces  of  brown  flour  (or  half  may 
be  oatmeal),  the  s.ame  weight  of  brown 
bread-crumbs,  four  ounces  each  of 
chopped  figs  and  apples,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  treacle,  the  same  of  oil 
or  dissolved  butter,  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice  (or  half  lemon  rind  is 
better),  an  egg  and  a little  milk  or 
water.  A teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  will  make  this  lighter.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

The  egg  and  treacle  should  bo 
beaten  with  the  oil,  and  added  to  the 
rest  of  the  materials  in  a basin.  Only 
enough  milk  or  water  is  wanted  to 
moisten ; the  mixture  must  not  be  wet, 
as  the  fruit  jields  moisture  in  the 
cooking.  Boil  for  three  hours,  and 
serve  with  sauce  or  treacle,  or  quite 
plain.  This  is  a good  pudding  for 
children. 

Alderman’s  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  bread- 
crumbs, four  eggs,  four  ounces  of  beef 
suet,  a tablespoonful  of  stoned  raisins. 


the  same  of  currants,  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  a 
pinch  of  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  milk  should  be  poured  while 
boiling  over  the  rest,  the  suet  and 
eggs  excepted,  and  when  cold  the 
whole  mixed  together.  The  lemon 
rind  should  bo  removed  before  baking. 
The  pudding  is  very  much  lighter  if 
the  whites  of  eggs  are  added  at  the 
end,  and  should  a paste  border  be 
preferred,  butter  should  be  used  in 
place  of  suet,  as  the  pudding  then 
requires  a quicker  oven.  Time  to 
bake,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  to 
an  hour  and  a half  without  paste  ; 
about  forty  minutes  with  paste  in  a 
shallow  dish.  In  the  latter  form  it 
is  nice  when  cold. 

Alexandra  Egg  Pudding.— 

[See  Beehive  Pudding.) 

Alma  Puddings. — Required  : a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  the  same 
weight  of  sugar,  currants,  and  butter, 
and  four  eggs.  A pudding  of  any  size 
can  be  made  so  long  as  the  eggs  num- 
ber four  to  each  pound  of  the  combined 
materials  besides.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream,  and  continue  the  beating  for 
ten  minutes.  The  flour  and  currants 
should  be  ready  mixed,  and  the  eggs 
beaten  until  ver}^  light.  Then  add  to 
the  butter  and  sugar,  first  a sjioonful 
of  egg,  then  one  of  flour,  and  stir 
only ; go  on  until  all  are  blended. 
Then  half  to  three  parts  fill  some 
buttered  moulds  of  any  shape,  and 
either  bake  or  steam  as  preferred. 
They  will  take  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes.  Turn  out  and  serve  with 
wine  or  other  sweet  sauce.  If  baked, 
the  puddings  are  nicer  if  the  sauce  is 
poured  over,  and  they  should  be  covered 
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for  a minute  for  it  to  soak  in  and 
flavour  them. 

Note. — It  is  important  that  these 
he  cooked  steadily,  or  they  will  not 
turn  out  well. 

Almond  Cheesecakes.  — Re- 
quired : some  pufl:  paste,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  four  hitter  ones,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  two  eggs,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  a, 
quarter  of  a lemon.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
per  dozen  small  ones. 

Blanch,  chop  and  pound  the  almonds 
(see  page  807),  add  the  rest  of  the 
materials  bj'  degrees,  and  mix  well. 
Three-parts  fill  the  patty  pans,  lined 
thinly  with  the  paste,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  A couple  of  ratafias  rolled 
to  powder  and  soaked  in  a spoonful  of 
hot  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  bitter 
almonds.  A flaky  or  short  crust  may 
be  used. 

Almond  Pudding,  Plain.— 

Required : three  ounces  of  sweet 

almonds,  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  flour,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a little  lemon  juice. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

Blanch  and  chop  the  almonds  very 
finely,  and  let  them  infuse  in  the  milk 
by  the  fire  for  a time.  Then  heat  the 
milk,  and  soak  the  crumbs  in  it ; an 
ounce  of  butter  is  an  improvement. 
The  other  ingredients  should  he  added, 
and  the  eggs  at  the  last.  Then  boil 
or  steam  the  pudding  for  about  an 
hour  and  a half  or  rather  more,  and 
serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Another  way.  — Replace  the  bread 
with  the  same  weight  of  floury  potatoes 
that  have  been  cooked  in  their  skins, 
and  beat  the  mixture  well.  Use  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  this,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Serve  with  Almond 
Sauce. 

Almond  Pudding,  Bich.-- 

Make  a mixture  as  for  the  cheesecakes 
above,  and  line  a shallow  dish  with 
paste,  then  put  in  the  mixture  and 

j 
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bake  carefully.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Almond  Puffs.— Required:  some 
puff  or  good  flaky  paste,  apple  jelly, 
almonds,  and  cream  as  below.  Cost, 
about  l|d.  to  2d.  each. 

Roll  the  paste,  and  cut  with  a 
crimped  round  cutter  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a tumbler.  On  one  side  put  a 
little  apple  jelly,  or  if  a good  number 
are  made,  apricot  jam  or  marmalade 
may  be  used  for  some  of  them.  Brush 
the  inner  edges  with  beaten  white  of 
egg,  and  press  together  lightly.  Brush 
the  tops  and  cover  with  chopped 
almonds,  and  sprinkle  with  castor 
sugar,  then  bake  to  a nice  brown. 
When  cold,  whip  some  cream,  allowing 
half  a pint  for  a dozen  and  a half ; 
flavour  with  almond  essence,  and  add 
an  ounce  of  sugar.  Decorate  to  taste 
from  a bag  and  pipe,  but  do  not  cover 
the  top.  Have  a few  almonds  chopped 
and  baked,  and  put  in  the  cream,  or 
use  half  a dozen  crushed  ratafias 
for  sprinkling.  These  are  very  nice 
without  the  cream. 

Another  wcry.- Bake  the  puffs  as 
above,  and  when  cold  lay  on  the  centre 
of  each  a small  leaf  cut  from  almond 
paste,  and  sprinkle  with  coloured 
sugars ; or  pipe  the  leaves  with  coloured 
icing. 

American  Plum  Pudding. — 

Required : a large  cupful  of  butter, 
the  same  of  sugar,  chopped  suet, 
chopped  raisins  and  currants  mixed, 
half  a cup  each  of  cream  or  rich  milk, 
rum  and  old  ale,  five  eggs,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  grated  nutmeg,  the  same  of 
cinnamon  and  ginger  mixed,  a good 
pinch  of  ground  cloves,  a little  salt, 
half  a cup  of  chopped  mixed  candied 
peel,  an  ounce  of  corn-flour,  and  some 
bread.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  if  cream  be 
used. 

The  above  materials  should  be 
blended,  and  then  some  bread-crumbs 
put  in  to  make  the  mixture  the  right 
consistence ; the  butter  and  sugar  arc 
to  be  beaten  to  a cream  before  any- 
thing else  is  added.  This  may  be  im- 
proved in  appearance  by  adding  a 
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good  pinch  of  cai-bonatc  of  soda  and  a 
tablespoonfiil  of  treacle.  A little  flour 
maj'  be  used  with  the  crumbs,  but  the 
pudding  will  be  less  light.  Boil  for 
twelve  hours,  or  make  two,  and  give 
them  eight  or  nine  hours.  Serve  a 
hard  sauce  with  this.  {fice  Sweet 

S.Vl'CES.) 

Angel  Puddings.  — Required : 
two  eggs,  a gill  and  a half  of  milk,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  Vienna  flour, 
a little  spice,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cost,  about  7d. 

Beat  the  eggs  and  milk  together, 
add  them  to  the  flour  and  beat  well, 
then  put  in  the  sugar  and  dis.solvcd 
butter.  Let  this  stand  for  an  hour, 
then  stir  the  powder  in  and  bake  in 
a sharp  oven  on  greased  tin  plates. 
Serve  with  jam,  or  sugar  and  butter, 
or  sugar  and  lemon  or  orange  juice. 

Another  iveiy. — These  are  sometimes 
called  Paris  Pancakes.  Take  of  flour, 
butter,  and  sugar,  three  ounces  each  ; 
after  they  have  been  beaten,  add  a gill 
of  milk,  or  half  cream,  with  any 
desired  flavouring,  and  bake  as  before. 

Apple  Amber  Pudding.— Re- 
quired ; a pound  and  a half  of  nice 
cooking  apj)les,  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  the  juice  of  a whole  one, 
sugar  to  taste,  three  eggs,  pastry  and 
fruit  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  apples  are  to  be  peeled  and 
cored,  then  cooked  to  pulp  with  the 
lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and  passed 
through  a sieve.  Put  the  yolks  of 
eggs  in  when  cool.  Put  a rim  of  good 
short  paste  round  the  rim  of  a mode- 
rately deep  pie-dish,  and  lay  leaves  of 
the  paste  on  the  rim,  sticking  them 
with  beaten  egg.  Bake  to  a nice  fawn 
colour.  The  pastry  should  show  above 
the  pudding  mixture.  Then  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  with  another  half 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  put  it  on  the  top 
in  rows  from  a dessert-spoon,  com- 
mencing at  the  outer  edge,  and  work- 
ing towards  the  centre.  This  should 
be  the  highest.  In  between  each 
spoonful  of  egg-white  place  half  a 
crystallised,  cherry,  sift  sugar  over. 


and  place  in  a cool  part  of  the  oven 
until  a delicate  brown.  This  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  Short  paste  is 
generally  liked,  but  flaky  may  be  used, 
and  those  who  dislike  pastry  will  find 
the  pudding  very  good  without  it. 

Apple  Cheesecakes,  Good.— 

Required  : half  a pint  of  apple  sauce 
(page  116),  an  ounce  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, three  eggs,  and  some  good 
short  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  2d.' 
each  for  small  ones. 

In  making  the  sauce,  the  apple  jelly 
should  be  omitted ; add  the  beaten 
eggs  and  the  crumbs,  and  leave  for  a 
time,  then  line  the  patty  pans  with 
the  paste,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
They  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  and 
the  jelly  should  be  put  on  the  tops 
at  the  time  of  serving.  If  hot,  melt 
it,  and  if  cold,  use  little  heaps  of  it. 
Apricot  jam  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Three-parts  fill  the  patty  pans, 
not  more. 

Another  ivatj. — Required  : a pound 
of  apples  stewed  to  a pulp  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  two  large  boiled  potatoes,  two 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  some 
paste,  either  flaky  or  short.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

No  water  should  be  used  in  cooking 
the  apples,  and  they  are  to  be  beaten 
to  a pulp  or  sieved.  The  potatoes  are 
to  be  sieved  and  added  to  the  rest, 
and  the  whole  well  beaten  ; the  butter 
should  bo  melted.  More  sugar  to 
taste  should  be  put  in,  and  further 
flavouring  may  be  given  by  means  of 
wine  or  grated  lemon  peel,  or  a spoon- 
ful of  orange  marmalade  is  a pleasant 
addition.  Finish  as  above. 

Apple  Cheesecakes,  Plain.-^ 

Required  : some  apple  pulp  as  above, 
but  sweetened  with  moist  sugar  and 
flavoured  with  spice,  and  one  egg  and 
a couple  of  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  to 
each  half  pint.  Mashed  potatoes  can 
be  used  instead  of  bread,  and  currants 
maybe  added.  Paste  No.  3 is  suitable, 
or  a richer  may  be  used.  Cost,  abCut 
l|d.  each. 

If  bread  be  used,  put  it  to  the  apple 
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pulp  while  hot,  and  let  it  become  well 
soaked.  When  cold,  the  rest  should 
be  added.  The  paste  should  be  rather 
thicker  than  for  richer  cheesecakes. 

Apple  Custard  Pudding.— 

Required  ; a pound  of  apples,  weighed 
after  peeling  and  coring,  three  eggs, 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  butter,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  a gill  of  cream,  an  ounce  of 
ratafias,  and  some  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  apples  should  be  cooked  to  a 
pulp  with  a little  sugar  and  lemon 
rind  and  juice,  or  spice  if  preferred; 
then  water  should  be  used  to  moisten 
them ; pass  through  a sieve,  and  stir 
the  butter  in,  and  one  of  the  eggs. 
When  cool  put  it  in  a shallow  pie-dish 
that  has  been  buttered  and  dredged 
with  some  of  the  ratafia  crumbs,  then 
level  it  with  a knife,  and  strew  more 
crumbs  over.  The  other  eggs  should 
be  beaten  up  with  the  milk  and  half 
the  cream,  and  sweetened  to  taste, 
then  poured  over  the  apple  mixture. 
The  pudding  should  be  slowly  baked 
until  just  set.  The  rest  of  the  cream 
should  be  warmed  and  poured  over,  or 
for  a plainer  pudding  it  may  be 
omitted,  so  may  that  in  the  pudding, 
milk  being  used  and  another  egg. 
This  is  nice  hot  or  cold.  The  apples 
may  be  covered  with  either  of  the 
plain  boiled  custards  given  in  Sweets, 
and  the  dish  served  as  soon  as  cold. 

Apple  Dumplings,  Baked.— 

These  are  very  nice,  but  often  sent  to 
table  in  an  unsightly  condition.  The 
common  mode  is  to  make  paste  and 
cut  it  in  squares,  then  to  put  the  apple 
in  and  gather  the  corners  of  the  paste 
up,  pressing  them  down  to  make  a 
dumpling.  This  often  bursts  in  the 
baking,  or  the  dumpling  is  thick  in 
one  place  and  thin  in  another.  The 
following  is  recommended  as  the  better 
way.  Take  some  apples  even  in  size 
and  peel  them,  stamp  the  cores  out 
with  a “corer  ” or  sharp  pointed  knife  ; 
or  cut  the  fruit  in  quarters  and  take 
the  cores  out,  then  put  together  again. 
Prepare  some  flaky  or  short  paste 
according  to  the  richness  required. 


and  roll  out  two  rounds  for  each 
dumpling,  the  size  being  regulated  by' 
the  apples;  the  rounds  should  just 
overlap  in  the  middle.  If  cut  with  a 
crimped  cutter  the  dish  is  prettier. 
Put  the  apple  on  one  round,  moisten' 
the  edges  and  press  closely,  then  put 
the  other  round  over,  and  press  again.  • 
The  apples  may  be  baked  without 
flavouring,  or  a little  spice  or  grated- 
lemon  peel  put  in  each  cavity  ; butter 
is  sometimes  added,  and  sugar  is 
optional ; the  chances  are  that  the 
apples  will  cook  better  without  it,  and- 
if  it  is  used,  only  a little  must  be  put 
in.  Bake  at  a moderate  heat,  and  if 
the  pastry  is  not  glazed  sift  sugar 
over  before  serving,  and  send  sugar  to 
table.  When  made  of  flaky  paste, 
small  apples  should  be  chosen;  the 
centres  may  be  filled  with  apricot  or 
other  marmalade.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  the  cores,  especi- 
ally when  children  are  to  eat  the 
dumplings.  For  a very  plain  dish, 
use  paste  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  large  apples,  and  put  spice  or 
a clove  and  a teaspoonful  of  brown  sugar 
in  each  ; the  oven  must  be  rather  slow, 
or  the  paste  will  be  done  before  the 
apples.  Cost,  about  2d.  each,  on  an 
average.  . 

Apple  Dumplings,  Boiled.— 

Proceed  as  for  the  above,  but  use  a 
suet  paste,  or  short  paste  {see  recipes), 
and  tie  the  dumplings  each  in  a little 
cloth,  and  boil  for  an  hour  or  more, 
according  to  the  paste  and  the  size  of 
the  apples.  Should  this  be  thought 
too  much  trouble,  and  squares  of 
pastry  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  ta 
fold  the  edges  down  evenly.  Steam- 
ing is  recommended  in  preference  to 
boiling.  A potato  steamer  answers.  , 

Apple  Foam  Pudding. — This 
is  a very  light  and  delicate  pmdding. 
Required  : the  pulp  of  some  baked 
apples,  one-third  its  weight  in  butter, 
and  half  its  weight  in  fine  sugar,  the 
j’olks  of  two  eggs  to  every  quarter 
pound  of  apple,  and  one  white  to  two 
yolks.  Any  flavouring  to  taste.  Cost, 
according  to  size. 
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The  pulp  of  the  apples  should  bo 
beaten  with  the  butter  while  hot,  the 
sugar  being  worked  in  by  degrees  as 
it  cools.  The  beating  must  not  be 
spared,  for  much  of  the  goodness 
depends  upon  that.  It  should  look 
foamy,  and  be  left  to  get  quite  cold, 
when  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  to  bo 
added,  and  the  stiffly-whipped  whites 
at  the  last.  Bake  in  a buttered  shallow 
dish,  in  a steady  oven  until  firm — about 
twenty  minutes.  Good  hot  or  cold, 
and  should  be  dredged  with  flavoured 
sugar  before  serving, 

Apple  Pie. — This  is  a favourite 
dish  almost  ever3"where.  It  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold  ; in  the  latter  case 
the  paste  is  rather  richer  than  for  a 
hot  one,  and  cream  or  custard  is  often 
served  with  it,  clotted  cream  being 
particularly  nice.  Required : for  a 
plain  dish,  two  pounds  of  apples, 
about  a pound  of  paste.  No.  2 or  3, 
and  flavouring  as  below,  with  a few 
ounces  of  moist  sugar.  Cost,  about 
Is.  when  fruit  is  cheap. 

Prepare  the  apples  as  for  a pudding, 
and  pile  them  in  the  dish  with  the 
sugar  and  flavouring  distributed ; 
remember  not  to  have  sugar  immedi- 
atelv'  under  the  top  paste ; flavour 
more  highl}-  if  the  pie  is  to  be  served 
cold.  {See  Apple  Pudding.)  Should 
the  fruit  be  dry,  a little  lemon  juice 
maj'  be  added ; or  proceed  as  directed 
in  the  recipe  for  Apple  Pudding, 
Baked.  Essence  of  lemon  is  useful 
when  the  fruit  has  but  little  flavour, 
but  a few  drops  only  are  wanted,  or 
the  pie  will  smell  very  much  like 
turpentine  while  hot ; the  same  effect 
follows  an  over  dose  of  lemon  rind, 
should  it  chance  to  be  grated  right 
down  to  the  white  pith.  The  dish 
should  be  lined  at  the  sides,  and  the 
cover  should  be  firmly  pressed  on  and 
crimped  at  the  edges ; no  other  orna- 
mentation is  needed.  Biike  at  a 
moderate  heat.  If  necessary,  the 
fruit  maj"  be  partly  cooked  before- 
hand. (Sec  Note  after  Apple  Pudding, 
Baked.) 

Apple  Pie,  Rich.— Required : 


about  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
paste.  No.  5 or  6 for  a short  one,  or 
9 or  10  for  a flaky.  Puff  paste  may 
be  used  if  preferred  richer.  Fruit 
as  above,  and  white  sugar  to  sweeten, 
about  six  ounces,  flavouring  to  taste. 
Cost,  from  Is.  upwards. 

Make  as  above,  but  glaze  the  paste. 
(&c  page  809.)  This  is  improved  by 
cutting  the  cover  off  neatly  while  hot, 
and  pouring  in  half  a pint  of  cream. 
It  then  becomes  Creamed  Apple  Pie. 
(See  Fkuit  Pies,  page  845.) 

Apple  Pudding,  Baked.  — 

Required : paste  No.  3 and  some 
apples,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
8d.  to  Is.  according  to  paste  used. 

Grease  a basin,  and  sprinkle  with 
brown  sugar,  that  the  pudding  may 
look  glazed  when  done.  Then  line 
with  the  paste  rolled  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick  or  less.  The  apples  should 
be  of  a sort  that  will  fall  easily,  and  if 
this  is  doubtful  they  should  be  cooked 
a little  in  a jar  beforehand.  Peel  and 
core  them,  and,  if  small,  quarter 
them ; if  large  cut  into  six  or 
eight,  but  not  in  thin  slices  ; the  pieces 
should  be  equal  in  size.  To  a pound 
of  apples  add  a few  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  and  flavour  with  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  ginger,  or  the  same  Or 
less  of  mixed  spice,  or  a few  cloves 
may  be  distributed  through  the  pud- 
ding, or  the  rind  of  a smalllemon, 
together  with  some  of  the  juice. 
Tastes  differ  very  considerably  with 
regard  to  flavourings  for  apple  pud- 
dings, and  some  prefer  no  addition  but 
sugar.  Make  the  apples  high,  and 
cover  with  a lid  of  paste  a little 
thicker  than  the  rest.  Should  the  top 
get  too  brown,  cover  with  paper. 
Time,  about  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven.  These  are  good  hot  or  cold, 
and  may  be  served  with  or  without 
sauce. 

Note. — The  flavour  is  better  if  the 
peeling  and  pips  of  the  apples  are 
stewed  in  a little  water  to  be  added  to 
the  rest.  This  should  be  done  always 
when  the  apples  are  not  of  a very 
juicy  kind,  as  it  not  only  improves  the 
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dish,  hut  prevents  waste.  By  using  a 
richer  paste  this  may  be  good  enough 
to  serve  at  an}'  meal. 

Apple  Pudding,  Boiled  or 
Steamed.  — The  basin  should  be 
lined  with  suet,  or  plain  short  paste, 
or  for  a superior  dish  with  a good 
short  paste.  Kequired  : apples,  sugar, 
and  flavouring  as  above.  Cost,  about 
8d.  to  Is.,  according  to  paste  used. 

For  a pound  of  apples  after  coring, 
allow  sugar  to  sweeten  pleasantly ; 
when  colour  is  an  object  white  sugar 
should  be  used,  and  the  apples  rubbed 
over  with  lemon  j uice  as  they  are  cut. 
The  sooner  the  pudding  is  completed 
the  better,  as  apples  toughen  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  Finish  as  above,  and 
cover  with  a cloth  for  boiling,  or  a 
greased  paper  for  steaming.  Time, 
about  two  hours  for  a suet  paste. 
Digestible  suet  paste  is  best  for  these 
and  all  similar  puddings  ; for  a vege- 
tarian No.  19  must  be  selected.  {See 
Note  in  recipe  above.) 

Apple  Bolls  or  Puffs. — For 

the  first,  cut  the  paste  and  shape  as 
directed  for  Sausage  Rolls  (page  791) ; 
for  puffs,  cut  the  paste  in  rounds  and 
make  into  semicircles.  The  paste 
may  be  plain  or  rich,  and  the  filling 
may  be  apple  jam  or  marmalade. 
{See  the  recipes  under  Fruit,  &c.  ) If 
more  convenient,  some  apples  may  be 
stewed  to  a pulp  and  sweetened,  but 
it  must  be  cooked  until  very  dry  or  it 
will  run  out  in  the  baking.  Another 
way  is  to  add  some  bread-crumbs  to 
some  well- sweetened  apple  pulp  ; and 
still  another  is  to  make  the  rolls  of 
chopped  or  grated  apples,  mixed  with 
sugar  and  spice.  When  this  is  done 
the  paste  should  be  rather  thick,  and 
of  a plain  kind. 

Apricot  Pudding,  Plain.— 

Follow  the  directions  for  plum  and 
other  fruit  puddings,  using  a good 
suet  paste  rolled  thinly.  These  are 
often  made  small  enough  to  serve  one 
to  each  person ; a couple  of  apricots 
should  be  allowed  for  each.  Cost, 
about  4d.  each,  but  variable. 


Apricot  Pudding,  Rich.— 

Required : a dozen  and  a half  of  ripe 
apricots,  wine,  bread,  milk,  sugar, 
and  three  eggs.  Cost,  about  2s.  when 
plentiful. 

Peel  and  stone  the  fruit,  and  divide 
it,  then  put  it  on  with  a few  ounces  of 
white  sugar  to  simmer ; half  a glass 
of  sherry  should  be  added,  and  a little 
water  should  the  fruit  require  it. 
When  soft  rub  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  half  a pint  of  crumbs  fiom  a 
stale  white  loaf  ; the  same  measure  of 
milk  and  three  eggs  are  to  be  beaten 
up  and  added,  with  more  sugar  if 
required.  This  must  be  well  beaten. 
Bake  in  a buttered  mould  from  fifty 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a quarter, 
according  to  depth.  The  mould 
should  be  shallow,  and  the  oven 
moderate.  This  is  very  good  as  it  is, 
but  is  improved  by  the  addition  of 
apricot  sauce  (page  117),  for  a hot 
dish,  or  cream  or  custard  for  a cold  one. 

Note. — Tinned  fruit  may  be  used  ; 
it  should  be  simmered  with  the  syrup, 
and  the  pudding  made  as  above,  but 
without  milk  ; the  juice  will  take  the 
place  of  it.  The  edge  of  a dish  may 
be  lined  with  paste  should  it  be  liked, 
and  used  instead  of  a mould. 

Another  way. — {See  Hydropathic 
Pudding.)  Apricots  used  thus  are 
excellent.  {See  chapter  on  Fruits,  &c., 
for  preparation,  either  as  compote  or 
puree.) 

Apricot  Puddings,  Rich, 

Small  Steamed.— Required  : four 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same  of 
fine  flour  and  potato  flour,  mixed  in 
equal  parts,  three  eggs,  the  white  of 
one  omitted,  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  four  ounces  of  glace  apricots, 
an  ounce  of  citron  peel,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  wine  or  brandy  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  almonds. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add 
the  eggs  singly,  and  beat  well ; the 
flour  should  go  in  lightly,  with  the 
cut-up  fruit  that  has  been  soaking  in 
the  wine.  Take  small  moulds  and 
butter  them,  then  dredge  with  any 
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plain  biscuit-ciMimbs,  or  ratafias  arc 
better ; three-parts  fill  them,  set  in  a 
potato  steamer  and  cover  with  a sheet 
of  buttered  ])aper.  Time,  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes ; enough  for  eight 
or  ten  puddings.  Apricot  Sauce  is 
excellent  with  those,  or  some  Jam  may 
bo  heated  and  diluted  with  a little 
Water,  and  flavoured  like  the  puddings, 
and  poured  over ; ora  syrup  of  equal 
w’eights  of  sugar  and  water,  boiled 
until  thick,  and  flavoured  with  noyeau 
syrup  or  liqueur  is  very  nice. 

Aftricot  Tart  a la  Fran^aise. 

—This  is  a very  good  sweet,  and  well 
repays  the  trouble  expended  on  it  when 
something  out  of  the  common  is  wanted. 
Kequired  : paste,  apricot  jam,  tinned 
or  bottled  apricots,  and  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  for  a medium- 
sized one. 

Puff  paste  should  bo  rolled  thinly, 
and  baked  in  a round  or  oval  tart  tin, 
a layer  of  jam  being  spread  over  it 
thinly.  I’ut  the  halves  of  apricots  all 
over,  placing  them  concave  and  convex 
sides  alternately.  This  should  bo  done 
when  the  tart  is  cold.  Then  boil  the 
syrup  until  ihick  with  a little  wine  or 
liqueur  ; only  sufficient  to  coat  the  fruit 
is  wanted.  Into  the  hollow  jiarts  of 
the  fruit,  put  either  a pinch  of  chop2ied 
green  fruit  or  pistachios,  or  some 
coloured  fruit — as  cheniesor  jiink  jiears 
cut  in  dice.  AVhij)  a little  cream  until 
thick,  and  at  the  moment  of  sending 
the  tart  to  table,  jiut  a s^iot  of  it  on 
the  convex  halves  of  fruit.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  is  very  pretty. 

Another  u-ay.  — Take  some  crys- 
tallised apricots,  and  soak  them  in  a 
little  wine  or  liqueur  until  soft,  then 
slice  them  ; put  them  over  a tart  that 
has  been  baked  with  jam  in  as  before. 
Decorate  with  chop])cd  coloured  fruit 
of  any  sort,  and  put  a narrow  border 
of  the  whijiped  cream  all  round  the 
edge  and  a spot  in  the  centre.  If 
preferred,  no  coloured  fruit  need  bo 
used  ; but  the  cream  can  be  coloured, 
or  sprinkled  with  jiink  or  green  sugar. 
Almonds,  coloured  and  chopped,  are 
also  good  as  a garnish. 


Austrian  Sponge  Pudding. 

—This  is  a dish  that  is  sometimes 
served  when  cold  as  a cake.  It  requires 
very  careful  baking  to  be  a success. 
Required  : four  eggs,  four  tablcspoon- 
fuls  of  white  sugar,  and  the  same 
measure  of  bread-crumbs,  and  some 
wine  as  below.  Cost,  about  Cd.  without 
wine. 

The  crumbs  and  sugar  are  to  be 
mixed ; the  eggs  should  be  beaten  to  a 
froth  and  the  other  ingredients  added 
a little  at  a time,  the  beating  being 
continued.  For  a better  pudding,  an 
extra  white  of  egg  is  used,  and  all 
the  whites  are  beaten  and  added  at  the 
end  of  the  mixing.  The  dish  for  this 
is  to  be  buttered  thickly  (at  least  two 
ounces  being  used),  and  the  oven  should 
be  very  slow.  When  done,  turn  out 
— it  will  be  quite  stiff — and  soak  with 
some  red  wine  that  has  been  made 
sweet,  and  spiced  to  taste.  Those  who 
do  not  like  wine  will  find  that  almost 
any  hot  sauce,  made  thin  enough  to 
soak  well  into  the  jnidding,  will  be 
quite  as  good  ; the  juice  of  any  fresh 
fruit,  drawn  as  for  jelly  and  sweetened, 
is  excellent  in  the  same  wa)\ 

Banana  Pudding,  Plain. — 

Required  : four  ounces  of  banana  flour, 
the  same  of  wheaten  flour,  a quart  of 
milk,  two  egg.s,  a little  salt,  and  a 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  mixed  siiice. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

The  flour  should  be  mixed  to  a paste 
with  some  of  the  milk  while  cold,  then 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  milk  boiling, 
and  stirred  over  the  fire  for  a few 
minutes  to  thicken.  Then  let  it  cool, 
and  beat  the  eggs  in.  Bake  in  a 
greased  dish  in  a moderate  oven  for 
half  an  hour  to  three-quarters. 

Another  way.—\JsQ  a pint  of  milk 
only,  then  make  the  pudding  in  the 
same  way  as  an  ordinary  batter  pudding. 
For  a cheaper  dish,  follow  the  first 
recipe,  and  add  two  ounces  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  omit  one  of  the  eggs. 

Banana  Pudding,  Rich.— 

Required  ; six  or  eight  bananas,  the 
j uice  and  peel  of  a lemon,  a glass  of 
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curac;oa,  a pint  or  less  of  custard,  and 
some  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

The  fruit  should  he  ripe  and  passed 
through  a sieve  after  skinning.  Or  it 
may  he  pounded  to  a pulp.  The  rest 
of  the  materials  are  to  he  added  hy 
degrees,  and  enough  sugar  to  sweeten 
must  he  put  in  after  the  pulp  is  mixed 
with  the  custard ; for  the  latter,  heat 
three  eggs  with  half  a gill  of  cream, 
then  add  milk  to  make  up  the  measure  ; 
if  the  bananas  are  small,  use  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  custard  onl)’-.  The 
dish  should  be  lined  with  the  pastry 
thinly,  and  the  mixture  poured  in,  and 
baked  in  a moderate  oven.  The  white 
of  one  of  the  eggs  may  he  omitted  and 
spread  over  after  the  pudding  is  done, 
then  sprinkled  with  sugar  and  browned. 
Any  other  liqueur  may  he  used  to  taste. 

Banana  Tarts,  Meringued, 

— These  are  very  nice  if  fully  ripe 
fruit  he  used.  Eequired  : six  bananas, 
paste  (either  short  or  flaky),  a table- 
.spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  the  same  of 
rose  water,  or  orange-flower  water,  a 
tahlespoonful  of  apricot  jam,  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

The  fruit  should  he  peeled,  and 
pounded  with  lemon  juice  and  rose 
water,  and  mixed  with  half  the  sugar  ; 
the  jam  goes  next.  This  is  then  put 
in  the  patty-pans  lined  with  the 
paste  ; it  will  make  from  six  to  nine. 
Lay  some  strips  of  paste  over  to  form 
a lattice-work,  and  bake  in  a sharp 
oven.  When  done,  the  whites  of  eggs 
and  sugar  are  to  he  made  into  a 
meringue,  and  used  as  directed  for 
meringued  tarts  on  page  860. 

Another  way. — These  are  very  good. 
Eequired  : equal  parts  of  sieved  banana 
pulp  and  grated  pineapple,  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  to  a gill  of  the  mixture, 
and  a little  sugar  and  flavouring. 
These  need  not  he  meringued,  and  the 
cross-bars  of  paste  are  optional.  Cost, 
as  above. 

Barberry  Pudding, —Eequired : 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  for 
a pound  of  barberries,  or,  if  very  acid, 
they  wiU  want  a pound  of  sugai-j  and 


some  suet  or  other  paste.  Cost  of  fruit, 
about  4d.  per  pint. 

The  pudding  should  he  made  as 
directed  for  Apple  Pubding  (page  821), 
or,  for  a better  pudding,  the  fruit  and 
sugar  may  he  cooked  together  for  a 
short  time  before,  and  the  fruit,  with  a 
portion  of  the  syrup,  used  for  the 
pudding,  the  rest  of  the  syrup  being 
poured  round  after  dishing  it.  In  this 
way  a thin  crust  can  be  used,  and, 
owing  to  the  shorter  time  for  the 
boiling  and  the  reduction  of  the  syrup 
in  the  pudding,  it  will  be  lighter  ; this 
applies  to  berry  puddings  generally. 

Note. — Barberries  may  also  be  used 
for  pies  when  sweetened  as  above. 

Barley  Pudding.—  (&e  Cereal 
Puddings.) 

Batter  for  Puddings.— The 

foundation  of  a batter  pudding,  whether 
of  the  richest  kind  or  the  simplest,  and 
for  sweet  or  savoury  alike,  consists  of 
flour,  eggs,  and  milk  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  the  success  of  the  pudding 
depends  very  much  upon  the  proper 
amalgamation  of  these  at  starting ; for 
if  carelessly  mixed,  the  most  careful 
cooking  will  not  repair  the  mischief. 
A good-sized  bowl  is  wanted  for  the 
mixing ; the  flour  should  be  dry  and 
sifted  ; a hollow  should  be  made  there- 
in, and  the  eggs  and  milk  incorporated 
gradually  with  it,  a wooden  spoon 
being  used — the  back  of  the  spoon, 
which  should  be  a large  one,  being 
worked  round  and  round  against  tbe 
flour.  The  flour  should  not  be  knocked 
in  ; by  the  motion  of  the  spoon  it  will 
fall  in  quite  fast  enough,  and  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  lumps.  When  the  liquid 
materials  are  half  in,  the  batter  is  to 
be  well  beaten ; if  all  the  liquid  is 
added  before  this  part  of  the  operation 
is  performed,  the  batter  becomes  too 
thin,to  beat  without  splashing.  If  an 
egg  whisk  is  at  hand,  that  should  be 
used  for  the  beating  in  preference  to  a 
spoon,  as  the  mixture  will  be  increased 
in  lightness.  The  eggs  and  milli  may 
be  beaten  up  together,  or  not ; there  is 
really  no  need,  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
well  blended  by  the  time  the  batter  is 
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ready ; but  it  is  a great  improvement 
to  add  the  beaten  whites  last,  after  the 
beating  is  over,  and  just  before  the 
pudding  is  cooked.  Salt  and  sugar, 
when  used,  should  go  in  with  the  flour ; 
but  baking  powder — which  isahelp  in 
a padding  of  few  eggs,  though  rich 
ones  do  not  need  it — is  to  be  lightly 
stirred  in  at  the  end,  and  no  time  is  to 
be  lost  in  getting  the  pudding  into  the 
oven  or  steamer  after  this  addition. 
Where  self-raising  flour  is  used,  no 
powder  is  wanted.  Egg  powder  gives 
a richer  look  to  the  pudding ; but  its 
raising  properties  are  identical  with 
those  of  baking  powder.  Batter  is  the 
bettor  for  standing  for  a few  hours, 
though  it  can  be  made  and  cooked  at 
once  : when  it  does  stand,  plain  flour 
should  be  used ; the  effect  of  self- 
raising  flour  would  be  lost,  simply 
because  the  effervescence  would  be  over 
before  the  cooking  commenced.  When 
eggs  are  scarce,  a tablespoonful  of 
clean  snow  may  bo  used  in  place  of  one 
egg  ; but  less  milk  is  wanted.  Beer  is 
used  instead  of  half  the  milk  by  many; 
it  was  formerly  used  much  more  than 
at  present. 

Batter  Pudding,  Baked.— 

For  ordinary  purposes,  either  of  the 
batters  given  for  Youkshiiie  Puddi.ng 
(page  803)  may  be  used.  The  dish 
should  be  rather  shallow,  otherwise  the 
batter  must  be  made  thicker  by  adding 
a little  more  flour.  To  a pint  of  batter, 
an  ounce  of  sugar  and  the  same  of 
butter  may  be  added,  or  the  pudding 
may  be  served  with  a sweet  sauce,  and 
will  be  lighter  if  no  sugar  is  put  in. 
A compote  of  fruit  is  a good  accom- 
paniment, and  butter  and  sugar  are 
often  sent  to  table.  The  dish  should 
be  well  greased,  and  the  oven  not  so 
quick  as  for  a Yorkshire  pudding.  The 
top  should  be  browned  nicely,  and  the 
pudding  served  as  soon  as  baked. 
Fruit  of  all  sorts  may  be  added  to  these 
puddings  ; apples,  plums,  &c.,  are  used 
freely  in  some  parts.  When  the  apples 
are  whole,  the  dish  becomes  “Notting- 
ham Apple  Pudding.”  Always  increase 
the  flour  a little  to  make  up  for  the 


juiciness  of  the  fruit.  In  the  winter, 
dates,  prunes,  or  raisins  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

Batter  Pudding,  Boiled  or 
Steamed. — These  puddings  are  very 
light  and  wholesome  when  nicely 
cooked,  and  we  particularly  recommend 
steaming.  There  is  sometimes  a diffi- 
culty in  turning  them  out ; such  a 
failure  is  due  to  a badly-greased  basin, 
or  insufficient  cooking,  or  the  batter 
may  be  too  thin.  Two  rules  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind  ; the  batter  is  always  to 
be  stiffer  than  for  a baked  pudding, 
and  the  fewer  the  eggs,  the  more  Hour 
must  be  used ; stiffness  must  be  got 
from  one  or  other.  Required  : for  a 
good  medium  pudding,  eight  ounces  of 
fine  flour,  a good  pinch  of  salt,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  two 
eggs.  For  a better  pudding,  use  three 
eggs  and  an  ounce  less  flour.  Cost, 
about  5d.  to  7d. 

The  basin  should  be  greased  in  every* 
part,  and  the  batter  mixed  as  for 
Yorkshire  pudding.  For  boiling,  it 
should  fill  the  basin ; but  the  cloth 
should  be  slack  {see  page  813).  For 
steaming,  the  paper  should  be  twisted 
loosel)’  (page  814) ; and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  basin  be  full.  When  the 
whites  of  eggs  are  put  in  separatel}’, 
the  baking  powder  is  optional.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  or,  for  a 
deep  mould,  rather  longer.  The  water 
is  to  boil  gently  all  the  time.  The 
usual  accompaniments  are  a sweet  sauce 
(such  as  jam),  or  some  heated  fruit 
jelly,  or  butter  and  sugar,  or  a lemon, 
or  some  similar  sauce.  An  ounce  of 
butter  is  often  added  to  a pudding  of 
this  sort,  and  by  some,  spice  is  liked, 
or  a flavouring  of  lemon  or  orange  peel. 
When  the  basin  is  lined  with  stoned 
and  halved  raisins,  the  dish  becomes 
Black  Cap  Pudding. 

Another  way. — This  is  a very  good 
pudding.  Required : a pint  of  milk, 
four  eggs,  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar,  the 
lind  of  an  orange,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  six  ounces  of  Vienna  flour.  Cost, 
about  9d.  or  lOd. 
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Take  the  yellow  from  the  orange 
by  means  of  the  sugar,  then  crush  to 
powder,  and  mix  in  the  batter  that  has 
been  made  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
left  to  stand  ; the  whites  of  eggs  go 
last,  and  the  pudding  should  be  steamed 
for  nearly  two  hours.  The  butter 
must  be  fresh.  The  top  of  the  mould 
may  be  decorated  with  cherries  or 
raisins,  and  an  ounce  of  candied  peel 
in  strips  may  be  put  in. 

Beehive  Pudding.— This  is  a 
very  good  dish.  A mould  as  shown 
below  is  required  for  it.  Required: 
for  the  pudding,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  an 
ounce  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
gill  of  milk,  five  eggs,  a gill  of  cream, 
two  ounces  of  parboiled  macaroni,  the 
same  of  fine  bread-crumhs,  a glass  of 
sherry,  a tablespoonful  of  orange  or 
lemon  marmalade,  and  a little  yellow 
colouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Blend  the  butter  and  sugar  over  the 
fire  in  a stewpan,  add  the  flour  and 
milk,  and  bring  all  to  the  boil.  Take 
the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  the 
cream  and  eggs  when  cool,  and  then 
leave  to  get  cold  before  putting  in  the 
rest.  The  macaroni  should  be  cooked 
in  a little  milk,  and  cut  in  very  small 
pieces,  and  the  bread  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  lumps.  Then  turn  all  into 


Fig.  134.— Beehive  Mould. 


a buttered  mould — it  does  not  matter 
about  its  quite  filling  it — and  steam 
tor  about  an  hour  and  a half.  The 
sauce  should  be  good.  A cold  one  is 
often  served  with  this,  but  any  sweet 
hot  one  is  suitable.  A very  similar  pud- 
ding to  this  is  made  in  small  moulds, 
and  called  Buttercup  Puddino, 


but  half  the  quantity  of  macaroni 
and  bread  will  suffice.  Another  pud- 
ding that  is  often  made  in  a border 
mould,  and  filled  in  the  centre  with  a 
compote  of  any  green  fruit  that  may 
be  in  season,  is  called  Alexandra  Ego 
Pudding.  In  this  the  sherry  is  re- 
placed by  pale  brandy  and  ginger 
syrup  mixed,  and  powdered  ginger  is 
added  to  flavour,  and  the  marmalade 
omitted.  All  these  puddings  should 
be  a rich  yellow  colour. 

Note. — These  moulds  are  made  in 
various  sizes  with  a lid,  They  are  as 
useful  for  sweets  and  cakes  as  for 
puddings.  They  turn  out  very  easily. 

Black  Cap  Pudding.  — {See 

Batter  Pudding,  Boiled  or  Steamed.) 

Bread  Puddings.— Many  of  the 
puddings  made  from  scraps  of  bread 
are  extremely  nasty,  though  perhaps 
the  added  ingredients  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  expectation  of 
a nice  light  pudding.  Where,  then,  is 
the  failure  ? In  most  cases  we  think 
it  is  due  to  carelessness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  bread.  There  are  many 
who  realise  the  importance  of  preparing 
bread-crumbs  for  a ffood  pudding  with 
care,  but  who  bestow  no  pains  upon 
bread  that  is  only  soaked  for  a plam 
pudding  ; the  result  is  that  some  of  it 
is  not  soaked  at  all,  and  lumps  are 
found  here  and  there  all  through. 
The  driest  pieces  of  bread,  either 
brown  or  white,  crust  or  crumb,  or 
both  together,  will  come  in  for  pud- 
dings, so  long  as  time  is  given.  Here 
is  the  plan  to  go  upon.  Take  the 
hardest  first,  and  break  up  in  even- 
sized pieces,  pour  lots  of  cold  water 
over,  cover  and  leave  to  soak,  all  night 
if  very  dry  ; put  in  the  softer  parts 
later.  When  all  the  pieces  are  soft 
enough  to  pass  through  a colander  or 
coarse  sieve  (or  a potato  masher  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose),  then  prepare  to 
make  the  pudding.  If  these  modes 
are  not  practicable,  then  put  the  bread 
in  a bowl,  and  beat  with  a fork  until 
not  a lump  is  left ; but  this  takes  some 
time.  Before  doing  either  of  these 
things,  the  bread  should  be  freed  from 
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a.s  niiicli  moisture  as  possible.  This  is 
(lone  easily,  and  in  a cleanly  manner, 
by  putting  it  on  a large  plate  or  flat 
di.sh  or  tin  turned  upside  down,  and 
})ressing  with  another ; or  the  bread 
may  be  wrung  in  a clean  cloth,  which 
must  be  of  a clo.se  texture.  It  cannot 
be  .s(iuec7.cd  too  dry.  If,  say,  a p(.mnd 
of  bread  be  soaked,  and  a gill  of  water 
is  left  in  it,  when  the  cooking  begins 
the  mass  is  much  moistor  than  it 
shouhl  be,  and  hence  the  heaviness  so 
often  complained  of.  When  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care  there  will  always 
be  some  remaining  moisture,  therefore 
not  much  milk  should  be  added.  The 
soaking  of  the  bread  in  warm  or  boil- 
ing water  is  often  advised.  This  does 
hasten  the  process,  and  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  hurried  cooking  ; but  the 
bread  will  lose  in  lightness. 

Bread  Pudding,  Baked.— This 
is  a very  plain  pudding.  Itequired  : 
about  a pound  of  scraps  of  stale  bread, 
three;  ounces  of  currants,  the  same  of 
moist  sugar,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
dripping,  a gill  of  milk,  an  egg,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  half  a tcaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice,  an  ounce  of  candied  peel, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Soak  the  bread  in  cold  water  for 
some  hours,  sejueeze  the  moisture  out, 
beat  the  lumps  out,  and  add  the 
shredded  peel  and  other  materials, 
except  the  powder.  The  whole  should 
be  beaten  for  some  minutes.  The 
dripping  should  be  rubbed  into  a half- 
tabl(5Spoonful  of  flour  and  mixed  with 
the  bread,  or  it  maj'  be  dissolved  in  a 
spoonful  of  the  milk  made  warm.  The 
powder  should  be  stirred  in  at  last, 
flake  in  a tin  or  dish,  a shallow  one  if 
plenty  of  brown  be  liked,  in  a moderate 
oven.  Time,  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Should 
suet  be  liked,  use  a deep  dish  and  give 
an  hour  and  a half. 

To  enrich  this,  use  anotuer  ounce 
of  pool,  a couple  of  ounces  of  raisins, 
and  another  egg,  with  a little  more 
milk.  White  sugar  will  make  it  more 
delicate. 


Bread  Pudding,  Steamed.— 

Make  as  above,  but  use  half  a gill  of 
milk  only,  and  add  a tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  to  two  hours  if  made  with 
dripping,  throe  hours  if  with  suet. 

Note.  — These  puddings  may  be 
made  without  eggs  by  using  .an  extra 
ounce  of  flour.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
cooked  rice  servi’s  the  .same  purpose, 
or  rice  in  the  ground  shite  will  do,  so 
will  barley-llonr  or  corn-flour. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

— Required:  for  a plain  pudding,  threc- 
quartci's  of  a pint  of  milk,  one  egg,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  sultana 
raisins  or  currants,  the  same  of  can- 
died peel  in  strips,  or  it  may  be 
chopped — it  goes  farther  in  the  latter 
form — spice  to  taste,  and  enough  thin 
bread  and  butter  to  half  fill  a pint  and 
a half  pie-dish.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  dish  should  be  buttered,  and  the 
bread  and  butter  put  in,  with  the  fruit 
and  spice  between  the  slices.  The  re- 
moval of  the  crust  is  optional.  The 
egg  should  be  beaten  with  the  milk 
and  poured  over,  and  left  to  soak. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  nicely 
set  and  browned.  Cover  at  first  to 
prevent  dryness.  Time,  about  forty 
minutes.  ilarmalade  may  be  used 
instead  of  fruit ; it  is  cheap  and  whole- 
some, and  furnishes  variet}’. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding, 
Biich. — Required  : bread  and  butter 
to  nearly  half  fill  a i)ic-dish  holding  a 
quart,  a pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  three 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same  weight 
of  raisins  stoned  and  halved,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  the  rind  of  half 
a lemon  or  orange,  and  a little  spice  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  crust  should  be  taken  from  the 
bread  and  the  slices  be  very  thin.  The 
pudding  should'  bo  made  as  above,  and 
a few  bits  of  butter  put  on  the  top. 
It  should  stand  for  an  hour,  and  be 
baked  in  a slow  oven,  that  it  may  be 
of  a custard- like  consistence  when 
done.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  In  the  latter 
form  a custard  is  an  improvement. 
Jam  or  jelly  may  be  spread  over  the 
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top.  The  pudding  may  he  turned  out 
and  a little  cream  put  over. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. — Ee- 

quired : six  ounces  of  brown  bread- 
crumbs, the  same  weight  of  whole- 
meal, four  ounces  of  sultana  raisins, 
the  same  of  stoned  dates,  cut  up,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  golden  syrup, 
the  same  of  good  dripping,  half  a gill 
of  milk  or  water,  a little  mixed  spice, 
a pinch  of  salt,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  dry  materials  should  be  mixed 
first,  except  the  baking  powder ; the 
treacle  and  dripping  melted  together 
and  added  when  cool,  and  the  mixture 
well  beaten  before  the  powder  is  put 
in.  This  should  be  boiled  in  a basin 
for  two  and  a half  hours.  An  egg  will 
enrich  the  pudding.  Suet  can  replace 
dripping  if  another  hour  be  given 
for  the  cooking.  For  a vegetarian 
pudding,  omit  either,  and  use  a couple 
of  ounces,  of  oil,  and  one  of  grated  nuts 
of  any  sort.  This  is  a good  dish  for 
children,  and  still  nicer  if  a little  hot 
treacle  or  any  plain  sauce  be  served 
with  it. 

Bun  Puddings.  — There  are 
many  ways  of  making  bun  puddings. 
For  ordinary  ones,  take  buns  a couple 
of  days  old,  and  use  in  place  of  bread, 
following  the  recipes  for  bread  and 
butter  puddings.  The  following  is  a 
dilferent  sort  of  pudding,  and  is 
excellent  hot  or  cold  if  properly  baked, 
as  it  should  be  very  light.  Eequired  : 
a sally  lunn,  such  as  may  be  bought 
for  twopence,  some  jam  or  marmalade, 
a pint  of  milk,  and  two  eggs,  with 
sugar  and  flavouring  if  required. 
Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  bun  should  be  cut  in  slices,  and 
spread  with  jam,  then  put  back  in  its 
former  shape.  , Place  it  in  the  dish 
ready  for  baking,  and  be  liberal  in 
buttering  the  dish ; it  should  be  round 
and  of  a good  depth.  Make  the  milk 
hot,  and  pour  over  the  eggs  that  have 
been  strained  into  a basin,  and  beat  up' 
well.  Pour  over  the  bun,  and  cover 
■until  cold,  when  the  bun  should  be 
very  much  swollen.  Bake  in  a gentle  I 


oven  for  half  an  hour,  the  top  being 
j)rotected  during  the  first  part  of  the 
time.  If  it  appears  dry  when  the 
cover  is  removed  for  the  finishing  of 
the  cooking,  put  a few  bits  of  butter 
on  the  top-  Some  sultana  raisins  and 
shredded  candied  peel  may  be,  used, 
and  less  jam.  ■»  For  a plainer  dish, 
make  the  pudding  in  this  way,  either 
with  a plain  or  currant  bun,  and  omit 
the  jam.  A stale  scone  of  good  thick- 
ness may  be  used ; the  round  ones  sold 
at  twopence  each  are  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

Buttercup  Pudding.  — {See 

Beehive  Pudding.) 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Cold.— Ee- 

quired  : custard,  sponge  cakes  or  finger 
biscuits,  fruit,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
varies  wdth  the  .garnish,  &c. 

A basin,  or  a plain  souffle  or  other 
tin  may  be  used ; the  former  is  the 
easier  for  turning  out ; fingers  can 
only  be  used  for  a straight  tin.  Butter 
it,  and  ornament  'vs’ith  stars  from 
candied  peel — one  sort,  or  a mixture. 
Citron  is  used  for  the  best  puddings, 
and  either  raisins  or  cherries,  or  other 
fruits  to  taste.  For  a first-class 
pudding,  a great  variety  of  fruits  is 
employed.  The  exact  arrangement  is 
a matter  of  taste.  Three-parts  fill  the 
mould  with  the  cake,  and  some  of  the 
fruit  in  layers  between  ; or  if  biscuits 
are  used,  line  the  sides,  and  then  fill 
up.  (See  Charlottes  in  Sweets.) 
Eatafias  or  broken-up  macaroons  may 
be  used.  Fill  up  with  a custard.  (See 
Moulded  Custard  in  Sweets.)  This 
should  be  warm,  and  poured  over  care- 
fully. Set  aside  until  cold ; then  turn 
out,  and  serve  with  a nice  sauce  round 
or  apart.  For  the  richest  dishes,  the 
cake'  is  soaked  as  for  Trifles  and 
other  sweets ; then  the  custard  must 
be  rich,  and  the  sauce  of  the  best. 
The  pudding,  as  well  as  the  sauce, ^ 
may  also  be  iced.  There  are  any. 
number  of,  ways  of  varying  .these 
puddings,  which  are  general  favourites-;' 
and  many  similar  puddings  are  served; 
under  other  names. 
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Cabinet  Pudding,  Hot.— Ke- 

quired  : bread  and  butter,  or  cake,  and 
fruit,  custard,  &c.,  as  above.  Cost, 
veiy  variable. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  sponge  or 
an}’  similar  cake,  two  ounces  of  ratafias, 
and  a pint  of  custard,  with  a little 
fruit  for  garnish,  wifl  make  a plain 
pudding  of  the  sort.  The  top  of  the 
basin  only  need  be  ornamented,  and 
raisins  alone  will  suffice.  Half  bread 
and  butter  is  preferred  to  all  cake  by 
some.  If  time  can  be  given  for  the 
mi.xture  to  stand  before  cooking,  the 
basin  need  be  only  a little  more  than 
half  filled  with  the  solid  materials, 
and  it  will  gain  in  lightness.  {Sre 
remarks  under  Buf..\d  and  Buttek 
Bi  ddings,  page  826.)  The  custard 
should  quite  fill  the  basin.  Some 
make  a boiled  custard,  and  pour  it 
over  w'hile  warm  {nee  Custakds  in 
Sweetn),  but  a cold  one  is  more 
general ; half  a pint  of  milk,  with 
three  eggs,  and  cream  to  make  up  a 
pint,  would  make  a good  pudding. 
When  fewer  whites  than  yolks  are 
used,  the  pudding  is  more  delicate ; 
but  an  equal  number  of  each  secures 
one  that  will  turn  out  well.  When 
cooked  too  long,  or  too  fast,  or  too 
large  a proportion  of  cake,  &c.,  is  used, 
toughness  is  certain.  It  has  been  said 
that  a cabinet  pudding  should  be  a 
custard  held  together  by  cake ; but 
it  is  too  often  cake  moistened  with 
custard ; there  is  a great  difference 
between  the  two.  A brandy-flavoured 
custard  is  very  much  liked,  and  maca- 
roons may  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage. For  the  richest,  the  fruits  are 
soaked  in  liqueur  or  spirit.  Time  to 
steam,  about  an  hour  and  a half ; the 
slower  the  better. 

Caramel  Pudding.— Required: 
three  ounces  of  bread,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  lump  sugar,  half  a glass  of 
shen-y,  half  a gill  of  cream,  a gill  and 
a half  of  milk,  three  oimces  of  candied 
peel  and  sultana  raisins  mixed,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  white  of 
one,  and  a little  lemon  flavouring  and 
some  caramel.  Cost,  about  9d. 


First  cut  the  bread  in  dice,  and  soak 
it  in  the  sherry  ; the  peel  in  strips  and 
the  sugar  and  raisins  should  be  added 
to  it.  Boil  the  milk,  and  colour  it  a 
good  brown  with  burnt  sugar,  then 
add  the  cream,  and  put  to  the  rest, 
and  cover  until  cold.  Then  mix  in 
the  eggs  and  flavouring,  and  beat  for 
a few  minutes.  Steam  in  a buttered 
mould  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  make 
into  little  puddings,  and  serve  one  to 
each,  giving  them  about  forty  minutes’ 
cooking  in  a potato  steamer.  A sweet 
sauce  is  an  improvement,  but  the 
pudding  is  very  good  without.  A 
similar  pudding  goes  by  several  other 
names. 

Cardinal’s  Pudding.  Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  milk,  a gill  of 
cream,  an  ounce  of  fine  potato-flour, 
and  the  same  of  corn-flour  and  Vienna 
flour,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the  whites 
of  three,  two  ounces  of  glace  cherries, 
and  sauce  as  undermentioned.  Cost, 
with  sauce,  about  2s.  3d. 

Butter  a shallow  border-mould,  and 
Stick  the  halved  cherries  on  the  top. 
Mi.x  the  flour  and  a little  milk,  add 
the  rest,  and  bring  to  the  boil ; after  a 
minute  or  two  let  it  cool,  and  beat  the 
yolks  of  eggs  in,  and  the  cream,  first 
whipped,  then  the  whipped  whites. 
This  should  be  steamed  very  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter,  then 
turned  out,  and  the  sauce  put  in  the 
middle;  Required  for  the  sauce  ; two 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  half  a gill  of 
good  claret,  the  same  of  Idrschenwasser 
{see  Liqueuks),  and  two  to  tlmee  table- 
spoonfuls of  red  currant  or  raspberry 
jelly,  or  a mixture  if  convenient. 
These  ingredients,  except  the  kirsch, 
should  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 
At  the  moment  of  serving  put  a heap 
of  stiffly- whipped  and  slightlj’- 
sweetened  cream  in  the  centre. 

Another  way. — In  place  of  the  sauce 
put  a good  compote  of  cherries  in  the 
middle  {see  Fkuits)  ; then  put  a few 
heaps  of  the  cream  round  the  pudding ; 
part  of  it  should  be  coloured  pink. 
These  are  puddings  that  require  no 
recommendation. 
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Carolina  Pudding. — This  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  many  puddings 
that  are  made  from  a rice  foundation. 
It  goes  by  other  names,  and  various 
recipes  are  given  for  the  making  of 
it.  Eequired : four  eggs,  four  ounces 
of  lump  sugar,  two  and  a-half  ounces 
of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  an  ounce 
and  a-half  of  butter,  four  cloves,  half 
a dozen  good-sized  apples,  milk,  and  a 
-glass  of  sherry.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  or 
Is.  4d. 

The  rice  should  be  blanched  and 
boiled  in  milk  until  quite  soft  and 
the  milk  absorbed  {see  page  559  in 
Cekeals)  ; from  three-quarters  to  a 
pint  will  be  wanted.  Then  beat  the 
butter  in,  and  add  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
terials when  the  rice  is  cold.  The 
cloves  should  be  boiled  with  the  rice 
and  removed;  the  apples  are  to  be 
baked  in  their  skins,  and  the  pulp 
sieved  before  it  is  beaten  to  the  rest. 
The  mixture  should  be  baked  in  a 
buttered  dish  and  served  with  a good 
sweet  sauce.  The  sides  of  the  dish  are 
sometimes  lined  with  pastry. 

Cereal  Puddings.  — In  the 

chapter  on  Cereals,  &c.,  particulai'S 
of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  in  com- 
mon use,  and  directions  for  their 
initial  preparation  are  given,  and 
reference  should  be  made  to  it  for 
information  on  these  points.  The 
.cereals  mostly  employed  for  puddings 
are  barley,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  semo- 
lina, hominy,  coarse  oatmeal,  and 
w'heat-meal.  They  may  be  used  mixed 
or  singly,  and  the  following  general 
rules  apply  to  them  all : — Do  not  use 
more  than  four  ounces  of  the  grain 
for  a quart  of  milk ; those  who  like  a 
very  soft  pudding  may  use  a trifle 
less.  This  allows  the  grains  room  to 
swell  and  burst,  as  they  cannot  do  if 
too  much  be  used,  because  the  milk 
then  becomes  absorbed  quickly  and  the 
grain  hardens.  This  is  also  a matter 
of  economy  ; and  those  who  use  double 
the  above  quantity  not  only  waste  the 
grain,  but  get  an  inferior  pudding,  and 
a very  indigestible  one  in  some  cases. 
The  dish  should  never  be  full,  but 


room  left  for  swelling.  The  dish  may 
be  greased,  but  it  is  an  error  to  think 
that  it  must  be  ; and  those  with  whorti 
fat  disagrees  may  rinse  it  in  cold  water 
and  leave  it  damp.  The  pudding 
will  not  burn  to  the  dish  if  the  oven  be 
slow.  Add  a pinch  of  salt  and  about  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  moist  or  castor, 
as  preferred,  to  every  quart  of  milk  ; 
spice  may  be  added,  and  nutmeg  is  the 
favourite,  just  a few  grates  on  the 
surface.  In  very  hot  weather  add  a 
pinch  of  powdered  borax  or  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  addition  of  currants  is 
optional,  but  they  curdle  the  milk  and 
are  better  omitted.  A piece  of  dried 
orange  peel  is  a favourite  flavourer 
with  many.  Bake  in  a very’slowoven, 
that  the  grains  may  swell  to  their 
utmost  capacity  and  become  creamy  and 
digestible.  A pudding  made  as  above 
should  have  at  least  three  hours.  Should 
the  oven  become  too  hot  set  the  dish  in  a 
tin  of  water,  or  open  the  oven  door,  or  let 
the  pudding  finish  on  the  hob— if  a smaU 
grate — or  the  hot  plate  of  a range ; 
much  may  be  done  by  management. 

Some  cereals  take  longer  to  cook 
than  others ; and,  should  time  be  short, 
those  to  be  avoided  are  hominy,  rice, 
and  barlejL  All  are  the  better  for 
preliminary  soaking,  and  this  is  often 
a question  of  forethought  only. 

With  regard  to  eggs  in  these 
puddings,  not  only  are  they  not  re- 
quired for  an  every-day  dish,  but  they 
render  the  pudding  less  digestible,  for 
the  reason  that  the  long  cooking 
needed  for  the  pudding  is  bad  for  the 
eggs,  and,  partly  on  account  of  the 
combination  with  starch,  they  become 
leathery.  When  they  are  required  for 
the  sake  of  nourishment,  the  pudding 
should  be  made  as  described  ' under 
Cereal  Pudding,  Rich.  {See  also 
Food  for  Invalids.)  ' 

Cereal  Pudding,  "Rich.— {See 
above.)  Either  of  the  cereals  therein 
named  may  be  made  into  a good 
pudding  by  cooking  the  grain  and 
milk  together  until  almost  done,  then 
leaving  it  to  cool,  and  adding,  to 
every  four  ounces  of  grain  and  quart 
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of  milk,  the  whole  of  two  or  three 
eggs  and  a little  cream ; a couple  or 
- three  tahlespoonfiils  will  much  improve 
the  pudding,  though  a gill  is  better, 
and  any  flavouring  to  taste.  Two 
to  four  ounces  of  castor  sugar  should 
be  used,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  butter 
stined  in  when  the  mi.xturc  is  hot. 
The  onlj"  thing  to  do  is  to  bake  this 
until  set,  say  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Those  puddings  are 
very  nice  if  loft  to  get  quite  cold ; 
they  should  then  be  turned  out  and 
garnished  with  a little  fresh  or  dried 
fruit,  or  spread  with  jam  or  jell}',  or 
sauce  or  custard  bo  jioured  over ; or 
they  may  be  sent  to  table  in  the  dish, 
and  a fruit  eompoto  or  some  other 
adjunct  served  with  them.  Those  are 
not  a success  unless  the  cereal  is  well 
cooked.  Puddings  so  prepared  will  bo 
found  superior  to  those  in  which  the 
eggs  are  used  and  added  to  tho  cold 
milk,  and  subjected  to  the  prolonged 
heat  nocc.ssar)'  for  the  cooking  of  the 
gniin.  A tablcspoonful  of  grated  nuts 
of  any  sort  maj-  bo  used  with  each  pint 
or  pint  and  a-half  of  milk. 

Chatsworth  Pudding. — Re- 
quired ; a quarter  of  a pint  of  bread- 
crumbs, half  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce 
of  French  tapioca,  a glass  of  rum, 
four  eggs,  a gill  of  cream,  half  a 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  ratafias,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  half  a lemon,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  four  penny  .sponge 
cakes,  some  apricot  jam,  and  three 
ounces  of  finely-chopped  suet  or  butter. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

The  milk  should  be  brought  to  the 
boil,  and  the  tapioca  shaken  in  and 
stiiTed  for  five  minutes  ; then  remove 
the  saucepan  and  stir  the  bread  and 
sugar  in,  and  the  butter,  if  it  be  used  ; 
if  suet,  that  should  go  in  later.  The 
sponge-cakes  are  to  be  cut  through  in 
slices  and  spread  with  the  jam,  then 
cut  in  dice.  Add  the  eggs,  rum,  and 
cream  to  the  first  mixture  when  cold  ; 
then  grease  the  mould  and  strew  with 
the  crushed  ratafias,  shaking  out  all 
that  do  not  stick.  Then  put  the  rind 
and  juice  of  thedemon  to  the  bread-,  &c., 


and  add  tho  cakes  in  dice,  mixing 
lightly  but  well ; pack  all  in  the  mould 
tightly,  and  cover  with  a greased 
paper.  Steam  for  three  hours  if  made 
with  suet ; two  and  a-half  with  butter. 
There  are  many  sauces  that  go  well 
with  this ; amongst  tho  best  are 
Ai-iucoT,  Wine,  Bkandy,  and  Liqueur. 
(■SV«  Sweet  S.-iuces.) 

Cherry  Pasty,  Russian. — 

This  is  a common  dish  in  the  south  of 
Russia.  Tho  crust  is  made  with  milk 
and  yeast  and  flour,  as  for  bread,  and 
a small  quantity  of  butter.  Tho 
beaten  white  of  an  egg  is  worked  in 
after  the  dough  has  risen.  The  con- 
sistence should  bo  such  <as  to  allow  it 
to  bo  rolled  easily  and  thinly,  or  the 
pasties  will  not  be  nice,  and  will  have 
a raw  taste  when  done.  Take  some 
rounds  from  the  crust,  as  large  as  the 
top  of  a breakfast-cup,  and  put  a pile 
of  cherries  on  one  side.  The  fruit  is 
first  scalded,  then  sprinkled  with 
pounded  sugar  and  a little  flour.  Fold 
over,  and  cement  the  edges  with 
beaten  egg  and  press  together  tightly. 
Put  them  one  at  a time  into  a large 
pan  of  fast-boiling  water,  and  cook 
them  until  they  float ; then  take  them 
up  and  serve  with  powdered  sugar  and 
sour  cream.  The  dish  should  be  very 
hot,  or  tho  piroshkccs  will  become 
heavy.  The  taste  for  sour  cream  is  an 
acquired  one,  and  by  many  sweet  cream 
would  be  preferred. 

Cherry  Pie. — Currant  Pie.) 

Cherry  Pies,  Small.— Ro- 

(piircd  : paste,  fruit,  and  sugar,  and  a 
little  cream.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  dozen. 

Lino  plain  patty  pans  of  two  to 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  a good 
flakj^  or  short  paste.  Bake  with 
dummies  in  to  keep  the  shape.  {See 
Patties,  page  779.)  Take  ripe  red  or 
black  cherries  and  stone  them.  Add 
enough  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  toss 
them  together  in  a stewpan  over  the 
fire  until  done.  Then  put  in  a little 
lemon  juice  and  take  the  fruit  out,  and 
boil  the  syrup  a little  longer  until  it 
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thickens.  (Some  use  a little  corn- 
flour.) Pour  over  the  fruit  and 
leave  to  cool.  Fill  the  pastry  when 
cold  ; pour  a spoonful  of  cream  over, 
replace  the  covers  and  serve.  Other 
fruits  may  be  so  used.  Tlie  covers 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  pies  are  then 
to  be  served  as  cherry  tarts.  They 
may  be  meringued  for  a better  disli, 
or  for  a cheaper  one  some  corn-flour 
custard  may  replace  the  cream.  The 
paste  should  be  well  filled,  the  fruit 
being  piled  high  in  the  centre. 

Another  way. — Stone  the  fruit  and 
put  it,  with  a little  sugar,  in  the  paste, 
then  cover  and  bake  mince-pie  fashion. 
The  lids  should  be  fastened  with  a 
morsel  of  white  of  egg  and  a hole 
made  in  the  tops. 

Cherry  Pudding.-(5«(?  Cuiuiant 
Pudding.) 

Cherry  Tartlets.-— (&e  Stuaav- 
BEUiiY  Tartlets.) 

Chestnut  Batter  Pudding. 

— Make  a batter  in  the  same  way  as 
for  Yorkshire  Pudding,  using  the 
cheap  Italian  chestnut  flour  instead  of 
wheat  flour,  and  water  in  place  of  milk. 
Eggs  are  optional ; for  the  plainest 
puddings  of  this  sort  they  are  not 
used,  but  one  or  two  to  each  pint  of 
milk  will  make  a lighter  and  better 
pudding.  For  a pudding  minus  eggs 
make  a thicker  batter,  about  twelve 
ounces  of  meal  to  a pint  of  milk,  and 
beat  vigorously.  Add  no  sugar,  but 
an  ounce  or  two  of  chopped  raisins  and 
nuts  of  some  sort  are  a feature  of  this 
dish;  walnuts  or  pine  kernels,  shredded 
Brazil  nuts,  or  grated  cocoa-nuts  are 
commonly  emplo5’'ed.  A generous 
pinch  of  salt  is  required,  and  spice  to 
taste,  or  any  sort  of  essence  may  be 
used.  A teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der improves  a plain  pudding.  Bake 
in  a shallow  dish  or  tin,  made  hot  and 
coated  with  salad  oil,  and  as  soon  as 
the  surface  of  the  pudding  begins  to 
set  put  a little  more  oil  over  it ; let  it 
brown  and  crisp  well,  then  cut  in 
squares  and  serve,  hot.  Any  left  over 
can  be  fried,  or  warmed  up  in  other 
ways,  as  it.  is  not  nice  cold. 


Another  way. — This  is  a richer  pud- 
ding. Use  milk  and  eggs  exact!)'  as, 
for  a Yorkshire  Pudding,  and  serve 
with  jam  or  a nice  sweet  sauce.  Those 
who  object  to  the  chopped  nuts  will 
find  the  pudding  very  good  without 
them,  and  many  will  like  a mixture  of 
chestnut  and  fine  wheaten  flour  better 
than  all  chestnut.  These  puddings, 
are  considered  very  nouriishing ; tbo 
plain  kinds  are  eaten  by  the  Italian 
peasants  as  a meat  course. 

Chestnut  Pudding,  Bicli. — 

Required  : the  puljp  of  half  a jiound  of 
baked  chestnuts,  a gill  of  cream,  the 
same  of  milk,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  the  w-hites  of  three,  half  a 
glass  of  brandy,  the  rind  and  j nice  of 
half  a lemon,  a tablespoonful  of  orange 
flower  water,  and  four  ounces  of  stale 
sponge  or  Madeira  cake.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d. 

The  pulp  should  be  pounded  with 
the  cream  and  creamed  butter ; the 
sugar  and  egg-j'olks  go  next,  then  thel 
cake-crumbs,  that  have  been  soaking 
in  the  milk  for  a time.  The  flavour- 
ings go  next,  then  the  whipped  whites: 
of  eggs;  the  blending  of  the  latter; 
takes  some  little  time,  for  if  not  well 
mixed  the  materials  will  separate  in 
the  cooking.  Butter  a shallow  mould, 
and  steam  the  mixture  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  Turn  out  and  sift  sugar  over,; 
then  brown  with  the  salamander.  This 
may  be  served  with  a sweet  sauce,  or 
a hard  sauce,  or  whipped  cream  flav- 
oured with  orange  rind,  and  sweetened. 
This  may  be  cooked  in  small  moulds  ; 
then  the  cake-.crumbs  may  be  reduced 
to  two  ounces. 

Note. — For  a plain  pudding,  follow' 
ehher  of  the  recipes  on  pp.  867,  868, 
for  Potato  Pudding,  using  chestnuts 
instead  of  potatoes. 

Chocolate  Shells. — Required  ; 
an  ounce  of  soluble  chocolate,  the  same 
of  potato-flour,  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
four  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  milk, 
a gill  of  cream,  a jiinch  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  the  rind  of 
half  a.  lemon  and  .a  little  of  the  j uice, 
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and  some  good  short  paste.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.  per  dozen. 

Line  some  shell  moulds  thinly  with 
paste,  and  prick  the  bottoms,  then 
hake  them  to  a pale  brown.  IMix  the 
potato-Hour  and  grated  chocolate  with 
the  milk  and  half  the  cream,  and  stir 
to  the  boil ; then  beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  in,  with  the  whites  of  two,  and 
the  spice,  and  give  a good  beating. 
The  rest  of  the  cream  should  be 
whipped  and  added  next.  Add  half 
the  sugar.  The  shells  are  to  bo  three- 
parts  filled  with  this,  and  the  remain- 
ing whites  and  sugar,  with  the  lemon 
juice,  made  into  a meringue.  This  is 
to  he  sprca<l  on  the  tops,  and  the  pastry 
put  in  a cool  part  of  the  oven  for  the 
meringue  to  brown  and  set.  These 
are  best  cold. 

If  vanilla  or  cinnamon  sugar  be 
dusted  over,  the  appearance  is  im- 
proved. 

Christmas  Plum  Puddings. 

— The  directions  on  page  813  for  the 
boiling  of  puddings  apply  in  this  case, 
but  a few  special  hints  may  be  of 
service.  These  puddings  can  hardly  be 
boiled  too  long.  Remember  to  drain 
the  water  veiy  well  from  the  ptidding 
when  it  is  hung  up  and  is  intended  for 
keeping,  and  when  boiled  the  second 
time  take  care  to  boil  long  enough  for 
the  heat  to  penetrate  to  every  part. 
Do  not  use  a cloth  in  place  of  a basin, 
and  better  than  either  is  a tin  mould. 
This  should  be  well  buttered.  The 
cloth  should  be  strong,  and  the  tape  or 
string  strong  also.  After  tying  the 
cloth  on  it  should  be  taken  up  and 
well  floured  in  the  folds ; this  prevents 
in  a great  measure  the  entry  of  the 
water.  The  fire  should  be  one  that 
will  last,  for  the  goodness  of  the  pud- 
ding depends  in  a great  measure  on 
continuous  boiling.  If  a fierce  bubble 
one  minute  and  a bare  simmer  the  next, 
the  pudding  will  be  “ cracky.”  Dur- 
ing the  first  half-hour  turn  the  pudding 
now  and  then  to  prevent  the  fruit 
settling  in  one  place  ; it  should  not  do 
this  if  well  mixed,  but  these  accidents 
do  happen.  Have  a good  supply  of 


boiling  water  to  replenish  the  boiling 
pot.  Keep  the  lid  on,  that  the  steam 
may  not  escape.  When  done  remove 
it  from  the  mould  with  care,  or,  owing 
to  its  richness,  it  may  break,  even  if 
thoroughlj' boiled.  It  may  be  plunged 
for  an  instant  into  cold  water,  or  left 
to  stand  for  a minute,  but  the  dish  it  is 
turned  on  cannot  be  too  hot.  A pud- 
ding that  is  only  moderately  rich  is 
better  worth  eating  if  well  boiled  than 
the  richest  ever  made  when  only  half 
cooked. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding, 
Good.— This  is  a very  nice  family 
pudding,  and  will  be  liked  better  by 
many  than  those  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  fruit.  Required:  a pound  of 
good  raisins,  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
currants,  the  same  of  sultanas,  six 
ouncesof  candied  lemonpeel,  thesarneof 
orange,  two  ounces  of  citron,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  a lemon,  a teaspoonful  of 
mixed  spice,  the  same  of  salt,  a pound 
and  a half  of  bread-crumbs,  four 
ounces  of  flour  or  corn-flour,  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  rich  moist  sugar,  six 
largo  eggs,  a gill  of  rum,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  good  ale  or  stout,  and  half  a 
gill  of  brandy.  Two  ounces  or  more 
of  chopped  almonds  may  be  added  if 
liked.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d.  Enough 
for  two  medium-sized  puddings,  which 
should  be  boiled  for  eight  hours  or 
more. 

The  flour,  bread,  salt,  spice,  and  suet 
should  be  mixed,  and  the  fruit  put  to  it 
after  the  raisins  have  been  stoned  and 
the  sultanas  very  carefully  freed  from 
stalks ; the  peel  should  be  in  rather 
long  thin  strips.  The  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  the  lemon  should  go 
in  with  the  sugar,  and  the  eggs,  stout, 
and  spirit  be  beaten  together  before 
they  are  added.  The  whole  should  bo 
stirred  well  and  the  ingredients  left 
for  a few  hours  before  boiling.  A very 
good  pudding  may  be  made  by  using 
all  stout,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  stout  and  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  rum.  When  well  boiled 
a pudding  mixed  with  stout  or  ale  and 
a very  small  amount  of  rum,  will  taste 
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as  if  a good  deal  of  spirit  had  been 
used  in  it.  The  mould  or  basin  may 
he  greased  only  or  sugared  also,  and 
should  be  filled,  but  the  cloth  should 
be  slack  to  allow  for  swelling.  (See 
pages  813  and  814.) 

See  Sweet  Sauces,  both  cold  and 
hot,  for  suitable  ones  for  plum 
puddings. 

Christmas  Flnm  Pudding, 

Plain. — This  is  recommended  as  a 
good  and  wholesome  pudding  at  small 
cost.  Eequired : a pound  of  smoothly 
mashed  potatoes,  half  a pound  of  boiled 
and  mashed  carrots,  a pound  of  fiour, 
or  half  flour  and  half  bread-crumbs  for 
a lighter  pudding,  a pound  each  of 
currants  and  stoned  raisins,  half  a 
pound  of  suet,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  the  same  of  grated  nutmeg,  a 
good  pinch  of  ground  cloves,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  browning,  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  treacle,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  a large  grated 
apple,  and  two  eggs.  No  milk  or 
other  liquid  is  required.  Cost,  about 
2s.  Enough  for  one  large  or  two 
medium-sized  puddings.  Time  for  one 
pudding,  about  eight  hours.  It  is  not 
the  same  thing  at  all  if  hurried. 

Note. — Reduce  the  potatoes  to  three 
quarters  of  a pound,  and  add  another 
egg  for  a better  pudding,  and  increase 
the  peel  to  four  ounces.  By  using  any 
vegetable  fat  in  place  of  suet,  this 
becomes  a vegetarian  pudding. 

Christmas  Plum  Pudding, 
Rich. — Required  : a pound  of  beef 
suet,  ten  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  four 
ounces  of  flour  and  two  of  corn-flour, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sultanas, 
the  same  ’ of  muscatel  raisins  stoned 
and  halved,  half  a pound  of  currants, 
a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  lemon 
and  orange  peel  (candied),  two  ounces 
of  citron,  two  or  three  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  a pound  of  Demerara  sugar, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  a salt- 
spoonful  each  of  salt,  ground  nutmeg, 
and  ginger,  five  large  or  six  small 
eggs,  and  a gill  each  of  brandy  and 


rum.  Cost,  about  3s.  4d.,  exclusive  of 
the  spirit. 

The  almonds  should  be  chopped  and 
added  to  the  bread  and  fiour,  with  the 
rest  of  the  dry  ingredients ; the  eggs 
and  brandy  and  rum  should  be  beaten 
together  and  added  gradually  ; and  the 
pudding  well  mixed.  Boil  for  twelve 
hours  in  a buttered  mould ; less  time 
does  not  do  justice  to  it ; or,  if  divided 
into  two,  boil  for  six  to  seven  hours. 
This  is  a good  keeping  pudding,  and 
the  colour  and  fiavour  are  good. 

Another  way. — Omit  a fourth  of  the 
rum  and  brandy’,  and  add  half  a pound 
of  grated  apples  of  a good  firm  kind ; 
the  spice  may  be  reduced  ; the  rest  of 
the  materials  are  as  above.  A quarter 
of  a pound  of  glace  cherries  are  a great 
improvement,  but  may  be  dispensed 
w'ith.  The  currants  should  be  dry ; 
the  sultanas  picked,  and  the  peel 
shredded  thinly. 

Climax  Pudding. — See  Metz 
Pudding,  and  make  this  in  the  same 
way',  but  omit  the  brandy  and  fruit ; 
and  when  the  pudding  is  done,  spread 
a little  heated  lemon  marmalade  over, 
and  then  cover  with  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  made  into  a meringpie  with  an 
ounce  of  sugar.  It  should  be  piAon 
rockil)',  and  the  pudding  but  delicti)' 
browned.  The  sauce  of  the  same 
name  (page  120)  should  be  served 
with  it. 

Cocoa-nut  Cheesecakes, 
Good. — Required  : some  flaky  or  puff 
paste,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
cocoa-nut,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the 
same  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  and  some 
flavouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
per  dozen. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  and  the 
sugar  stirred  in,  then  the  nut  and  the 
yolks  of  eggs  when  cold.  The  whites 
may  be  omitted,  or  one  or  two  may 
be  used  for  meringue  after  baking. 
(iSreTAKTS  on  page  860.)  The  flavour- 
ing may  be  rose-water,  essence  of 
lemon,  or  a little  lemon  juice;  or 
some  vanilla  essence  and  a teaspoonful 
of  brandy  is  a very  nice  flavouring  for 
these.  The  patty  pans  should  be 
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three-parts  filled,  and  haked  in  a sharp 
oven.  Dried  nut  may  be  used ; it 
should  ho  soaked  in  a couple  of  tahle- 
spoontuls  of  hot  milk,  and  three  and 
a-half  ounces  of  nut  will  suffice. 

For  plainer  cheesecakes,  see  Cocoa- 
nut  Okanoe  Pudding  below  ; the  same 
mixture,  with  a medium  paste,  makes 
nice  cheesecakes. 

Cocoa-nut  Orange  Pudding. 

— llequired  : half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
same  measure  of  bread-crumbs,  an 
orange,  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  dried 
cocoa-nut,  the  same  of  white  sugar, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  two  eggs. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

'J'he  milk  should  he  heated  and 
poured  over  the  nut  and  bread,  and 
tlie  butter  and  sugar  stirred  in  and  left 
to  cool.  The  eggs  are  then  beaten  in 
with  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  the 
fruit,  ami  the  mixture  haked  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour,  or  rather 
less  if  a shallow  dish.  A little  rasp- 
berry jam  spread  over  gives  variety, 
or  the  whites  of  the  eggs  may  be 
reserved  for  a meringue.  (See  Tauts, 
page  860.)  Tliis  is  a very  nice  pud- 
ding, and  many  other  nuts  are  useful 
in  the  same  way.  A plain  paste  may  he 
put  round  the  edge  of  the  dish,  if  liked. 

Cocoa-nut  Pound  Pudding. 

— Required : grated  cocoa-nut,  fine 

flour,  butter,  and  sugar  in  equal 
weights,  and  to  a pound  of  the  mix- 
ture, two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
thick  cream,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  the  same  of  vanilla 
essence,  a teaspoonfui  of  rose-water, 
and  a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  brand}\ 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  butter  should  be  creamed  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  dry  materials  put 
in  a little  at  a time,  and  the  whole 
■ beaten.  This  should  take  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  powder  is  excepted ; 
that  goes  in  with  the  eggs,  which  are 
to  bn  beaten  up  with  the  cream  and 
brandy.  The  whole  should  be  lightly 
stirred.  Small  buttered  moulds  should 
be  half-filled,  and  the  puddings  baked 
in  a good  oven,  then  turned  out  and 
served  with  any  nice  sweet  sauce. 


College  Puddings.— These  arc 
both  fried  and  baked.  \Ve  give  recipes 
for  both,  with  the  reminder  that  the 
fried  ones,  on  account  of  the  short  time 
allowed  for  the  cooking  of  the  suet, 
are  not  very  digestible. 

The  following  is  for  a medium  baked 
pudding — Required  : half  a pound  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  an  equal  measure 
of  milk,  six  ounces  of  chopped  beef 
suet,  the  same  of  white  sugar  and 
cuiTants,  three  eggs,  a pinch  of  mixed 
spice  and  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  a spoonful  of  sheny 
or  niisin  wine.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  dry  materials  should  be  mixed, 
and  the  liquids  added  and  left  to  soak 
for  an  hour.  The  whites  of  the  eggs 
are  better  added  at  the  last.  Then 
bake  in  cup  moulds,  buttered  and 
three-parts  filled.  Cook  gently  ; turn 
out  and  serve  with  sweet  sauce.  The 
mixture  may  be  cooked  in  a dish,  and 
sent  to  table  in  it  with  the  sauce  in  a 
tureen.  For  a better  pudding  the  dish 
may  be  lined  at  the  sides  with  short 
paste. 

Another  ivay. — This  is  a good  pud- 
ding. Required : equal  weights  of 
pounded  sweet  almonds,  butter,  and 
sugar,  and  a slight  flavouring  of  bitter 
almonds  ; supposing  the  three  materials 
tir.st-named  to  weigh  three-quarters 
of  a pound,  four  bitter  almonds  will 
siiffice.  The  yolks  of  six  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  should  be  added 
after  the  other  materials  have  been 
beaten  together,  and  the  mixture  baked 
in  a pie-dish  spread  at  the  bottom 
with  jam.  Wine  is  sometimes  added, 
or  a little  good  liqueur,  and  the  dish 
lined  with  puff  paste.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d. 

Fried. — See  the  first  recipe  aboi'e, 
and  use  the  same  materials,  except  tne 
milk,  of  which  only  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls will  be  wanted.  The  same 
measure  of  brandy  or  wine  is  also 
required  ; or,  for  a plain  dish,  use  four 
tahlespoonfuls  of  milk.  Take  up  por- 
tions the  size  of  a small  hen’s  egg  and 
loll  them  in  flour,  then  fry  them  in 
boiling  fat  to  a pale  brown.  Plenty  of 
fat  is  wanted,  and  it  should  cover  the 
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puddings.  Take  up  with  a skimmer, 
and  serve  on  a hot  dish  on  a folded 
napkin,  and  send  sweet  sauce  to  table. 
The  puddings  should  be  well  drained. 
A quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  may  he 
used  instead  of  suet  if  a little  flour  he 
incorporated  with  the  other  materials. 
Less  sugar  will  make  the  puddings 
lighter. 

' Note. — The  crumbs  may  have  to  he 
reduced  or  increased  a little,  to  make 
the  mixture  just  the  right  consistence 
for  frying. 

Combination  Roly-poly. — 

Required : materials  as  below,  which 
make  a very  useful  store  mixtm-e  for 
puddings,  and  some  suet  or  other  paste, 
as  used  for  jam  and  other  roU  puddings. 

Take  half  a pound  each  of  figs, 
dates,  French  plums,  brown  sugar, 
Sultana  raisins,  and  chopped  apples, 
with  any  spice  to  taste  ; about  half  a 
Small  nutmeg  and  the  same  amount  of 
ground  ginger  will  be  found  very  nice, 
Or  lemon  rind  may  be  used,  or  the 
apples  may  be  reduced  a little  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  marmalade  used. 
The  figs,  dates,  and  plums  are  to  be 
cut  up  small,  and  the  better  the  quality 
the  nicer  the  pudding,  though  the  best 
are  not  wanted  for  a plain  pudding. 
This  is  suitable  for  winter  use,  and  any 
quantity  may  be  made  in  the  above 
proportions.  Currants  may  be  added, 
but  are  better  omitted  for  children ; 
large  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  will 
make  a richer  mixture  than  when 
sultanas  are  used,  but  by  using  the 
latter  the  mixture  is  more  quickly 
prepared.  Make  the  pudding  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  any  other  roll,  but 
boil  it  longer  than  for  a jam  one. 
Should  the  ingredients  become  dry, 
they  may  be  moistened  with  treacle,  or 
a little  ma}'  be  spread  over  the  paste  to 
begin  with. 

Conservative  Pudding.— Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  stale  bread  in 
thin  slices  and  free  from  crust,  one 
egg,  a little  jam,  a gill  of  milk,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  and 
a couple  of  ounces  of  shredded  candied 
peel.  Cost,  about  7d. 


Spread  half  the  bread  very  thinly 
with  any  jam  free  from  stones  ; form 
into  sandwiches  wdth  the  remainder ; 
then  cut  into  half-inch  dice.  Butter 
a basin,  and  put  the  bread  in  with  the 
raisins  and  peel ; beat  the  egg  and  milk 
up  well ; pour  over  the  rest,  and  steam 
the  pudding  for  an  hom-  or  more. 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  Marmalade  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  This  goes  by 
the  name  of  Radical  or  Liberal  Pud- 
ding in  some  parts.  It  is  very  light 
if  carefull}"^  steamed. 

Note.  — For  a more  substantial 
pudding  of  the  sort  that  answers  for 
nursery  dinners,  the  bread  may  be  cut 
thicker  and  the  crust  left  on,  and 
brown  bread  may  be  used.  Half 
as  much  more  milk  may  be  added, 
and  half  an  hour’s  further  cooking 
allowed.  The  pudding  can  also  be 
baked.  {See  Bread  and  Butter 
Pudding.) 

Coru-ilour  Lemon  Pudding. 

— Required  : two  ounces  of  corn-flour, 
one  lemon,  a pint  of  water,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  some  lemon 
marmalade.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Mix  the  corn-flour  and  a little  of  the 
water  to  a paste  ; boil  the  rest  of  the 
water  and  add  it,  then  boil  again  for 
five  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time ; 
add  the  strained  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  the  lemon  with  the  sugar,  then 
pour  into  a basin  that  has  been  rinsed 
with  cold  water  ; turn  out  when  cold, 
and  pour  a small  quantity  of  marma- 
lade over  it.  If  preferred,  use  an 
orange,  and  some  orange  marmalade, 
or  a small  quantity  of  any  fruit  juice 
that  may  be  handy,  with  a little 
stewed  fruit,  gives  another  variet}-. 
These  puddings  are  cheap,  quickly 
made,  very  wholesome,  and  suitable 
for  use  in  hot  weather ; they  will  be 
particularly  appreciated  by  those  with 
whom  puddings  containing  milk  and 
eggs  do  not  agree.  Rice  flour  makes 
a more  substantial  dish  of  the  kind, 
but  wants  longer  cooking. 

Note. — For  ordinary  puddings  from 
corn-flour  see  directions  on  the  packets. 
{See  Index  for  other  recipes.) 
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Cornets  k la  Valencia.  — Ee- 

xiuired:  paste,  jam,  cream, almonds, and 
garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

See  the  recipe  for  Cueam  Cornets, 
ne.xt  column,  and  prepare  the  tins  as 
directed.  When  done  brush  them 
over  with  melted  apricot  jam,  then 
dredge  them  with  chopped  baked 
almonds.  Brush  over  with  a little 
beaten  egg-white  and  hold  a salaman- 
der over  for  a few  seconds,  colouring 
them  equally,  then  lay  them  on  a 
pastry  rack  or  sieve  to  get  cold. 
Arrange  them  on  a dish  covered  with 
a lace  paper,  the  j)oints  meeting  in  the 
centre,  after  filling  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  to 
taste,  and  coloured  green  and  pink  ; 
the  colours  should  be  aiTanged  alter- 
nately. Sprinkle  the  edges  of  the  pink 
cream  with  choj>ped  pistachios,  and 
the  green  with  crystallised  rose  leaves 
or  violets.  This  is  a very  pretty  dish. 
About  half  a pint  of  cream  will  be 
enough  for  eight  comets. 

Note. — This  mode  of  ornamentation 
can  be  applied  to  pastry  of  other 
shapes  ; for  example,  some  deep  patty 
pans  may  be  thus  treated  with  pastr}^ 
and  filled  and  fini.shed  off  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  angelica  handles  are  put 
on,  they  become  Baskets  a la  Valen- 
cia. Some  may  have  strips  of  pis- 
tachios or  green  fruits  instead  of 
the  chopped  pistachios,  and  shredded 
Fi'c-nch  plums  may  be  used  for  others, 
a little  pile  of  the  crystallised  leaves 
being  put  in  the  centre. 

Crariiberry  Pie.  - Required : a 
pint  of  cranberries,  half  a pound  or 
more  of  sugar,  a couple  of  cloves,  and 
some  paste  of  moderate  richness. 
Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  should  be  washed  in 
several  waters  until  quite  clean.  Pick 
it  carefully,  and  then  put  it  with  the 
sugar  to  cook  for  a time  until  half 
done.  When  cold  put  it  in  the  dish, 
and  finish  the  pie  in  the  usual  way. 
(See  Fruit  Pies,  page  845.)  The 
paste  should  be  thin,  and  may  be 
glazed  before  baking  (page  809).  It 
is  nice  cold  with  cream  or  custard. 


Cranberry  Pudding.  —Should 
a thick  paste  be  used  and  plenty  of 
time  be  given,  the  fruit  need  not  be 
cooked  in  advance ; it  always  wants 
wasliing  and  picking.  Allow  sugar 
as  above.  A short  or  suet  paste  will 
serve.  (See  Fruit  Puddings,  page 
846.) 

Cream  Comets,  — Required : 
good  sjiort  paste,  and  some  jam  and 
cream  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

The  cornet  tins  should  be  slightly 
buttered  on  the  outsides,  and  the 
paste  cut  in  strips,  and  rolled  round 
from  top  to  point,  pressing  it  well  to 
the  tins,  and  joining  as  neatlj'  as 
possible.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
paste  for  those  be  mixed  as  stiff  as 
possible,  and  handled  but  little.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven  to  a pale  colour, 
and  cool  on  a rack  or  sieve.  When 
quite  cold,  slip  the  cornets  from  the 
tins,  and  fill  with  whipped  cream  that 
has  been  sweetened  and  flavoured  to 
taste.  Almond  or  vanilla  or  orange 
essence  may  be  used,  and  a portion  of 
the  cream  may  be  eoloured  and  used 
in  spots  on  the  white.  The  jam 
should  be  stoneless,  or  any  nice  jelly 
is  to  be  preferred ; this  should  be  put 
at  the  bottom.  Some  cut  the  paste  in 
one  piece  and  shape  it  to  the  tin  neatly, 
trimming  where  necessary. 

Another  way  is  to  use  all  white 
cream,  and  sprinkle  with  various 
coloured  sugars.  These  are  some- 
times called  Cream  Horns.  They 
should  be  dished  points  to  the  centre, 
on  a lace  paper. 

Another  ivay. — Before  putting  in 
the  cream,  pour  a little  good  custard 
in  the  cornets ; it  should  be  mixed 
with  enough  gelatine  to  just  set  it, 
and  should  be  almost  set  when  used. 
Then  put  the  cream  on  the  top  ; leave 
it  white,  and  decorate  with  any  fresh 
fruits  of  a bright  colour.  These  are 
very  nice.  The  same  mixture  may  be 
used  for  pastry  of  other  shapes,  such 
as  shells,  little  dariole  moulds,  and 
fancy  moulds  of  all  sorts.  The  cream 
should  stand  up  high. 
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Creamed  Apple  Pie.  — {See 

Apple  Pie,  Eich.  ) 

Cup  Custards.  — {See  Custaud 
Pudding,  Baked,  with  Crust.) 

Curd  Cheesecakes.— Eequired : 
half  a pound  of  curds  (page  807),  five 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and.  the  whites  of  two,  or  for  choice, 
six  yolks  only,  which  will  make  very 
good  cheese-cakes,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  the  same  of  powdered  ratafias, 
a teaspoonful  of  brandy,  the  grated 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  and  some 
puff  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each  for  very  small  ones. 

The  hi.: ter  should  be  melted  and 
mixed  with  the  curds,  and  the  other 
ingredients  added  by  degrees,  or  it 
may  be  pounded  with  the  curds ; the 
first  mode  is,  we  think,  the  better. 
A rich  short  paste  is  sometimes  liked. 
The  patty  pans  should  be  deep,  and 
thinly  lined,  and  three-parts  filled,  and 
the  oven  should  be  sharp.  These  are 
good  hot  or  cold,  but  very  rich  while 
hot. 

Another  way. — Reduce  the  sugar  to 
three  ounces,  and  add  an  ounce  of 
currants,  and  the  same  of  candied 
peel  in  thin  shreds  to  the  mixture. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  flavourings 
favoured  by  cooks  for  these.  Mace  or 
nutmeg,  and  the  rind  of  an  orange  is 
liked  by  some ; and  brandy,  with  a 
strong  flavouring  of  almonds  by 
others.  In  the  latter  case  the  ratafias 
would  not  be  wanted ; an  ounce  of 
grated  sponge  cake  may  be  used 
instead,  or  it  may  be  omitted  when 
the  cheesecakes  are  liked  very  rich 
and  creamy,  as  it  has  the  effect  of 
making  them  a little  more  solid. 

Curd  Dumplings.— These  are  a 
Russian  dish.  Required ; paste  as  for 
Russian  Meat  Pasty,  curds,  eggs, 
sugar,  and  cream.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

The  curds  are  mixed  with  the  yolks 
of  some  hard-boiled  eggs  to  form  a ball, 
a little  butter  being  added ; the  precise 
quantities  are  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  richness  desired.  The  balls  should 


be  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  a 
Tangerine  orange.  The  paste  is  cut 
in  rounds,  and  the  inner  edges  moistened 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  the  ball 
put  in  the  centre ; the  paste  is  to  be 
wrapped  round  very  compactly.  Boil 
in  water,  and  serve  with  sugar  and 
sour  cream.  Without  these  accom- 
paniments, the  dish  is  sometimes  served 
as  a savoury,  in  the  place  of  meat. 
Those  who  do  not  like  sour  cream  may 
feel  inclined  to  try  the  dumplings  with 
sugar  only,  or  with  sweet  cream  ; and 
we  may  add  that  the  less  egg  used  in 
the  mixture,  the  more  delicate  the  dish. 

Curd  Puddings. — These  are  very 
nice  and  much  liked  generally.  Ee- 
quired: half  a pound  of  curds,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  two  and  a half  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  half  a glass  of  sherry 
or  brandy,  a little  spice  or  other 
flavouring,  and  three  good  tablespoon- 
fuls of  bread-crumbs.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d. 

The  bread  should  soak  in  the  wine, 
and  be  mixed  with  the  other  materials ; 
the  whites  of  eggs  should  be  whipped 
and  added  last.  Bake  in  buttered  cup- 
moulds,  not  more  than  half  filled. 
Time,  about  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  A wine  or  other  sweet 
sauce  is  an  improvement. 

Currant  Pie. — Required:  a 
medium  or  rich  flaky  or  short  paste, 
currants,  and  sugar  as  below.  Cpst, 
about  Is.,  or  more  when  rich  paste  is 
used. 

These  pies  are  generally  eaten 
cold.  Pick  the  fruit  with  care. 
White  sugar  should  be  used.  The 
paste  may  be  glazed  before  baking,  or, 
if  a short  paste,  dusted  with  sugar 
Only  when  done.  A mixture  of  black 
currants  and  black  cherries  makes  a 
very  richly  flavoured  pie.  Custard  or 
cream  may  be  served  with  a cold  one. 
For  a family  dish,  use  a plain  paste 
and  moist  sugar.  (See  Fruit  Pies, 
page  845.) 

Currant  Pudding,  from 
Fresh.  Fruit. — Required  : a pound 
of  currants  (which  may  be  black  or 
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red,  or  a mixture),  some  suet  or  short 
paste,  and  sugar.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  and 
rinsed  quickly  in  cold  water  to  free  it 
from  dust.  Allow  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  moist,  or  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  crushed  lump  sugar,  and  line 
the  basin  with  a thin  paste.  The  fruit 
and  sugar  should  bo  well  mixed,  and 
the  basin  well  filled.  Boil  for  two 
hours  at  least  if  a suet  i)asle,  or  steam 
for  two  and  a half. 

A mixture  of  cunants  and  raspberries 
or  currants  and  cheiries  makes  a good 
pudding.  Afew  ounces  of  strawberries 
added  to  a pound  of  currants  is  also  to 
be  recommended. 

Currant  Suet  Pudding.— Bc- 

quired  : four  ounces  of  suet,  the  same 
of  currants,  an  ounce  of  brown  sugar, 
a saltsi)oonful  of  sj)ice,  a pound  of  flour, 
a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
water.  Cost,  about  .5d. 

The  dry  materials  should  be  mixed, 
and  the  water  added  to  make  a stiff 
mixture,  about  two  and  a half  gills ; 
this  may  bo  boiled  in  a cloth  or  greased 
basin.  Allow  three  hours  if  a basin  ; 
rather  less  if  a cloth.  If  liked  bolster- 
shape,  it  will  be  done  in  rather  less 
time.  This  is  known  as  “ Spotted 
Dick  ” in  some  places.  For  a better 
pudding,  add  another  ounce  of  currants, 
and  two  more  of  suet,  and  put  in  an 
ounce  of  candied  peel  in  shreds.  An 
egg;  improves  it.  Buttermilk  for  the 
mixture  ma}'  be  recommended — being 
very  wholesome  for  all  sorts  of  plain 
puddings  ; the  baking  powder  may 
then  be  omitted,  and  a half  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda  added  if  liked. 

Another  ivea/. — This  is  known  as 
“ Grocers’  Roll.”  Required  ; half  a 
pound  to  three-quarters  of  suet  paste, 
four  or  six  ounces  of  currants,  and  an 
ounce  of  brown  sugar ; candied  peel 
and  a little  spice  for  a better  pudding. 
Cost,  about  6d.  The  paste  should  be 
rolled  out  in  a sheet  a foot  or  so  wide, 
and  the  other  materials  sprinkled  over, 
away  from  the  edges,  then  rolled  up 
and  finished  off  as  directed  for  the  Jam 
Roly-Poly  of  page  8.53. 


Note. — Raisins,  either  sultana  or 
large  ones  split,  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  currants.  When  the  fruit 
is  dry,  a morsel  of  honey  or  treacle  is 
an  improvement. 

Custard  Pudding,  Baked, 
without  Crust. — This,  if  made  as 
directed,  will  bo  found  very  light  and 
delicate,  and  quite  suitable  for  invalids 
and  children.  Required  : a pint  and  a 
half  of  milk,  four  eggs,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a bay  leaf  or  other 
flavouring  to  taste.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  milk  should  be  boiled  with  the 
sugar  and  flavouring  ; should  lemon  or 
orange  peel  be  used,  cut  it  thiidy ; if 
essence,  it  must  be  added  after  the 
milk  has  cooled.  'I'lic  eggs  should  be 
beaten  in  a basin,  and  the  milk  added 
by  degrees,  the  bc-ating  being  coit- 
tinued.  Then  pour  in  a greased  dish, 
or  leave  it  plain,  or  rinse  with  cold 
water ; if  the  oven  is  cool,  the  custard 
will  not  stick  or  burn.  A little  nut- 
meg may  be  grated  over,  and  the 
pudding  should  bo  baked  in  an  oven 
cool  enough  for  cereal  puddings  [see 
page  829).  Should  the  oven  be  too 
fierce,  the  dish  should  be  set  in  another, 
or  in  a tin,  with  a littlS  hot  water  in. 
For  richer  custards,  the  eggs  may  bo 
increased,  or  cream  may  replace  some 
of  the  milk ; the  yolks  of  double  the 
number  of  eggs  will  give  a richer  dish, 
and  may  always  be  thus  made  when 
the  whites  can  be  used  up  in  other 
wa5's.  Fresh  peach  leaves  or  a few 
petals  of  orange  flowers  form  very 
dainty  flavouring  for  custards,  either 
baked  or  boiled. 

Custard  Pudding,  Baked, 
with.  Crust. — Required:  materials 
as  above  and  some  paste ; good  or 
medium  short  is  generally  liked.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

The  milk  for  this  may  be  put  to  the 
eggs  while  cold,  or  it  may  be  heated  as 
above,  and  then  left  to  get  cold  before 
pouring  into  the  dish,  which  may  be 
lined  entirely  with  paste,  or  at  the 
sides  only.  Should  the  latter  mode  be 
adopted,  the  paste  should  be  carried  to  - 
the  very  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  well 
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pressed  to  the  sides.  It  must  not  he 
too  thin,  or,  owing  to  the  slowness  of 
the  baking,  would  be  dried  up  by  the 
time  the  custard  is  done.  When  lined 
with  paste,  it  is  sometimes  baked  a little 
before  the  custard  goes  in  ; but  we  do 
not  favour  the  mode.  To  prevent 
blistering,  the  bottom  should  be  pricked. 
This  pudding,  although  requiring  a 
slower  oven  than  pastry  of  other  kinds, 
must  not  be  baked  as  slowly  as  a custard 
without  paste,  unless,  as  in  some  cases, 
the  paste  is  not  intended  to  be  eaten, 
and  is  of  a very  plain  sort ; but  this 
kind  of  custard  is  not  often  made,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  care,  one 
with  a paste  should  not  be  very  nice. 

Note. — Should  the  eggs  be  pale,  or  if 
it  is  desired  to  give  a richer  appearance 
to  the  custard,  a little  yellow  colouring 
may  be  used,  but  not  much,  or  the 
effect  is  offensive. 

For  small  cup  custards,  made  in 
dariole  or  cup  moulds,  either  of  the 
pireparations  above  may  be  used ; or  a 
cheaper  one  made  from  an.  ounce  of 
corn-flour,  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
and  sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste. 
The  milk  and  corn-flour  are  to  be 
boiled  and  added  to  the  eggs,  &c.,  off 
the  fire,  well  beaten,  and  put  in  the 
paste  when  cool.  The  edges  of  the 
paste  should  be  crimped,  and  the 
bottoms  pricked,  and  a plain.or  medium 
pjaste,  short  or  flaky,  answers.  These 
are  nice  in  the  summer  for  serving 
with  fruit,  when  made  without  paste. 

Dampfnudeln.— Tins  is  the  name 
given  to  a variety  of  dumplings  pecu- 
liar to  Germany.  They  are  very 
nice.  The  following  are  amongst  the 
simplest. 

JVo.  1. — Required  : fourteen  ounces 
of  fine  flour,  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
castor  sugar,  a gill  of  new  milk,  or 
half  cream  for  richer  ones,  a pinch  of 
salt,  two  and  a half  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  German  yeast.  Cost,  about  9d. 
The  yeast  should  be  mixed  with  the 
tepid  milk  and  a little  of  the  sugar, 
and  added  to  the  eggs  and  the  creamed 
butter;  the  flour  and  salt  are  to  be 


put  in  another  vessel,  and  the  contents 
of  the  first  added,  when  the  result 
should  be  a light  spongy  dough,  free 
from  stickiness.  A trifle  more  flour 
may  bo  wanted.  Cover  with  a thick 
flannel,  and  leave  to  rise  until  the  bulk 
has  doubled.  The  shape  may  be  round 
or  oval.  Pieces  the  size  of  an  egg 
should  bo  cut  off  and  moulded  on  a 
board  with  a little  flour.  To  cook  the 
dumplings,  take  a broad  stewpan  and 
put  in  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  milk  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch,  and  when  the  mixture  boils 
p>ut  the  dumplings  in  in  a single  laj^er, 
nearly  touching  each  other.  Cover, 
and.  cook  in  the  oven  until  the  milk 
has  almost  dried  upi,  and  the  dump)- 
lings  have  a nice  pale  brown  crust. 
The  cooking  should  be  slow,  or  the 
moisture  will  evaporate  before  the 
dumplings  are  cooked.  They  should 
be  put  on  a very  hot  dish  and  served 
with  sifted  sugar,  some  being  put  over, 
and  a jam,  or  other  sweet  sauce,  or 
stewed  fruit.  Break  them  apart  with 
a fork. 

Note. — For  a cheaper  dish  use  drip- 
ping. Those  who  have  not  a pan  ol 
this  kind  of  sufficient  depth  may  use  a 
tin,  with  a baking  sheet  or  another  tin 
put  over,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  under  tin  is  not  burnt  at  the 
bottom,  or  the  flavour  will  not  be 
good. 

J\b.  2. — These  are  made  as  above, 
but  they  are  put  on  the  baking  tin 
or  in  the  stew^jan  with  a little  space 
between,  and,  when  half  done,  some 
slightly  sweetened  warm  milk  is  put 
over.  They  are  not  so  crisp,  but  arc 
more  easily  cooked,  and  somewhat 
resemble  an  English  steamed  dump- 
ling. 

Xo.  3. — Required  : three  ounces  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  with  the  whites  of 
two  omitted,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a 
gill  each  of  milk  and  cream,  vanilla 
flavouring,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh 
yeast,  and  flour  to  make  a soft  dougb. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  flour  should  be  added  by 
degrees  to  the  whole  of  the  other 
materials  mixed  together;  the  softer 
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it  is  the  nicer,  hut  it  should  not  stick. 
Mould  into  egg  sliapes,  and  let  them 
rise  again  to  the  fullest  extent  before 
baking.  [See  Xo.  1 on  page  839.) 

Damson  Pie. — Required  : fruit, 
sugar,  and  paste.  Cost,  about  Is.,  for 
a pie  of  medium  richness,  made  with 
two  pounds  of  fruit. 

The  damsons  are  to  be  picked  and 
rin.scd,  and  unsound  ones  thrown  away. 
Moist  sugar  does  for  a plain  pie,  but 
crushed  lump  is  recommended  for  a 
good  one  ; the  flavour  is  better.  Cover 
as  for  apple  pie  (page  820),  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  If  a flaky,  or  good  short 
paste,  glaze  it. 

Damson  Pudding.— direc- 
tions above,  and  make  as  apple  and 
other  puddings  of  the  kind.  This  is 
often  served  with  cream. 

Darioles  d la  Madeira.— Re- 
quired : pastry,  a gill  of  milk,  a table- 
.spoonful  of  crushed  ratafias,  the  same 
of  IMadeira  cake-crumbs,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  a gill  of 
cream,  an  ounce  of  castor  sugar,  two 
tablospoonfuls  of  Madeira,  an  ounce  of 
citron  jicel  in  thin  shreds,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter.  Jam  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Bring  all  the  materials  to  the  boil, 
except  the  wine,  eggs,  jam,  and  cream. 
"When  cool,  stir  them  all  in,  the  jam 
excepted,  then  line  the  moulds  with  a 
good  short  paste,  prick  the  bottoms, 
and  three-parts  All  them.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  When  cold,  turn  out 
and  dish  in  a ring,  and  jjut  a little 
jam  on  the  top  of  each,  alternating  the 
kinds  and  colours  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  smallest  moulds  should  he 
\ised  for  these.  The  same  mixture 
may  be  used  for  clieesecakes. 

Darioles  a la  Maraschino. — 

These  are  made  as  above,  but  the 
Madeira  is  omitted,  maraschino  being 
substituted,  and  no  ratafias  are  re- 
quired ; their  place  should  be  taken 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  cake- 
crumbs.  These  are  very  dainty,  and 
only  greengage  jam  should  be  used  for 
them,  and  a spot  of  whipped  cream. 


coloured  a pale  jjink,  put  in  the 
centre. 

Date  Puddings. — The  following 
recipes  are  for  puddings  made  of  the 
cheap  dates,  about  3d.  or  4d.  per 
pound.  When  better  ones  are  wanted, 
follow  the  recipes  for  Fig  Puddings. 
Required  : half  a pound  of  dates,  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
apples,  or  a little  apple  sauce,  or  a 
spoonful  of  treacle,  or  the  same  of 
chopped  raisins,  and  some  suet  or  other 
paste,  about  three-quarters  of  a pound. 
Cost,  about  5d.  or  6d. 

The  dates  should  bo  scalded  and 
stoned,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  or  with  brown  sugar  only 
should  nothing  else  be  handy.  Spice 
may  be  added,  or  some  lemon  or 
orange  peel.  Make  into  a roly-poly, 
and  boil  for  a couple  of  hours  or  so. 
The  pudding  may  be  made  in  a basin, 
first  lining  it,  and  putting  layers  of 
fruit  and  paste  alternately. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  cheap, 
but  is  wholesome,  and  suitable  for 
children.  Required  : a quart  of  water, 
four  ounces  of  rice  or  other  cereal,  four 
to  six  ounces  of  dates,  two  ounces  of 
honey  or  treacle,  and  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  spice  if  liked.  Cost,  about  3d.  or 
4d. 

Make  the  pudding  precisely  the 
same  as  directed  for  Cereal  Puddings 
on  page  829,  using  the  water  instead 
of  milk,  and  adding  the  scalded  dates 
to  the  mixture.  A little  cocoa-nut  may 
be  put  in  this,  and  various  other  date 
puddings,  as  it  is  a great  improvement. 

Another  way. — Follow  either  of  the 
recipes  for  plain  bread  puddings,  using 
dates  instead  of  currants  or  raisins. 

Devonshire  Rum  or  Brandy 
Pudding.  — Required  : some  cold 
plum  pudding,  rum  or  brand)q  and  a 
custard  as  below.  Cost,  according  to 
size. 

This  is  good  for  the  festive  season, 
when  plum  pudding  served  in  the 
ordinary  way  becomes  somewhat 
monotonous.  A plain  mould  should 
be  greased  and  the  cold  pudding  cut 
in  strips  and  crossed  lightly  in  opposite 
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directions  until  the  mould  is  full ; they, 
should  be  so  arranged  that  there  will 
be  room  for  the  custard  to  run  in 
between,  and  should  be  soaked  in 
either  of  the  above  spirits.  A pint  of 
milk  to  four  eggs  will  make  a 
custard  rich  enough  for  most  people, 
but  more  eggs,  or  cream,  may  be 
used.  Very  little  sugar  is  required. 
A pudding  made  in  a quart  mould 
should  be  steamed  for  a coujDle  of 
hours.  It  may  be  served  with  or  with- 
out sauce.  A dish  of  Devonshire 
cream  goes  well  with  it.  This  is  some- 
times baked. 

Diamond  Pastry.— Required : 
some  puff  paste,  almond  paste,  and 
garnish  as  under.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  cut  in  diamonds, 
and  a centre  incision  made  with  a 
small  diamond  cutter ; of  the  latter 
may  be  done  with  a knife.  Brush 
over  with  white  of  egg,  and  dust  with 
sugar,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven.  Then 
cool  on  a sieve,  and  .cut  out  the 
centres ; lay  the  diamonds  on  thinl}'- 
rolled  almond  paste  cut  to  the  same 
size,  and  fill  the  middles  with  as  great 
a variety  of  preserves  as  possible. 
The  edges  of  the  diamonds  should  be 
piped  with  icing  to  contrast  in  colour 
with  the  preserve.  For  example,  lemon 
marmalade  and  green  or  pink  icing ; 
raspberry  jelly  and  white  icing ; 
apricot  jam  and  chocolate  icing;  and 
if  a number  are  required,  some  may  be 
filled  in  the  centre  with  whipped 
cream,  and  piped  with  a little  red 
currant  or  other  fruit  jelly.  A plain 
small  pipe  should  be  used  for  the 
latter.  The  effect  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  process  quite  simple.  If  no  bag  is 
at  hand,  a cone  made  of  stout  paper 
maj"^  be  used. 

Note. — Cocoa-nut  paste  may  be  used 
instead  of  almond  paste.  {See  Cakes 
for  both.) 

Diplomatist’s  Own  Pudding. 

— Required:  jelly,  custard,  spong.e 
cake,  preserved  ginger,  and  other  fruit 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  for  a 
pudding  made  in  a quart  mould. 

Take  enough  lemon  jelly,  which  has 


been  tinted  green,  to  line  the  mould, 
then  half  fill  up  very  lightly  with  sliced 
sponge  cake,  sprinkled  with  chopped 
preserved  ginger  between  the  layers. 
The  top  of  the  mould  should  be  gar- 
nished with  any  green  fruits,  and  some 
of  the  ginger.  Then  take  a pint  of 
the  rich  Mouloed  Ccstakd  given  in 
Sweets,  and  flavour  well  with  ginger 
syrup  and  pale  brandy,  with  just 
a dash  of  vanilla.  The  cake  should 
be  moistened  with  a little  of  the 
ginger  syrup.  The  custard  should 
be  strained  over  the  cake  to  fill  the 
mould  when  on  the  point  of  setting, 
and  when  the  custard  is  firm  more 
jelly  should  be  poured  over  it.  This 
should  be  put  in  a very  cold  place,  on 
ice,  if  possible,  until  it  will  turn  out. 
The  sauce  of  the  same  name  (page  121) 
should  be  poured  round.  This  is  also 
very  nice  with  an  accompaniment  of 
whipped  jelly  of  a contrasting  colour, 
{See  Jellies.) 

Dr,  Johnson’s  Pudding.— 

Required  : about  a pound  of  rhubarb, 
sugar , and  biead,  and  a plain  custard. 
Cost,  shout  9d.  for  a medium-sized 
pudding. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  stewed  and 
well  sweetened.  {See  Fruits.)  The 
bread  should  be  thinly  sliced,  and  the 
two  put  alternately  in  a deep  dish. 
The  proportions  are  a matter  of  taste ; 
a pound  of  fruit  to  half  a pound  or 
three-quarters  of  bread  will  be  right 
for  a plain  dish.  The  top  layer  should 
be  fruit,  and  the  pudding  put  by  to 
cool.  The  dish  should  not  be  full ; 
room  should  be  left  for  a plain  corn- 
flour custard,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a pint,  which  should  be 
poured  over  just  before  it  goes  to  table. 
Without  the  custard  this  is  sometimes 
called  Wakefield  Pudding. 

Duchesse  Pudding. — This  may- 
be served  hot  or  cold,  and  should  bo 
accompanied  by  the  sauce  on  page  126. 
Required : half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
same  of  cream,  an  ounce  of  fine  arrow- 
root,  six  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
rind  of  a large  orange,  four  ounces  of 
glace  oranges,  half  a glass  of  sherry. 
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two  ounces  of  muscatel  raisins,  the 
same  of  citron  peel,  and  two  tahle- 
spoonfuls  of  fine  sponge  cake  or  bread- 
crumbs ; if  bread,  increase  the  sugar  a 
little.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Mix  the  milk  and  arrowroot,  and 
stir  to  the  boil,  add  to  the  crumbs  and 
sugar,  and  beat  well;  leave  to  cool, 
then  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  half  of  them.  The  oranges 
should  he  cut  up  and  soaked  in  the 
sherr)^  for  awhile  beforehand.  Use 
half  in  the  pudding,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  peel  in  slircds,  and  the  raisins,  for 
the  garnishing  of  the  mould ; or  jiart 
of  the  peel  may  go  in  the  pudding. 
The  cream  should  be  beaten  a little 
before  it  is  added.  The  pudding  must 
bo  most  carefully  steamed  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  then  turned  out,  and  the 
sauce  poured  round.  For  a cold 
pudding  leave  it  in  the  mould  until 
cold.  Use  only  half  the  above  weight 
of  crumbs.  The  rind  of  the  orange 
may  be  grated,  or  rasjjcd  on  the  sugar. 

Dumplings. — The  dumpling  of 
everyday  life  may  be  described  as  a 
pudding  in  miniature.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  ingredients  that  serve  for 
a pudding  may  bo  converted  into 
dumplings  by  making  the  mixture 
stiffer.  There  are  certain  advantages 
derivable  from  a dish  of  dumplings ; 
one  is  that  all  sorts  may  be  steamed 
instead  of  boiled,  thus  saving  the  trouble 
of  cloths,  and  they  will  cook  to  per- 
fection in  an  ordinary  potato  steamer. 
When  cloths  are  used,  those  made  by 
knitting  or  netting  some  soft  strong 
cotton  into  the  required  shape  and  size 
are  often  preferred  to  ordinary  pudding- 
cloths,  as  they  imprint  a pattern  upon 
the  dumpling  during  the  boiling,  and 
are  easily  washed,  owing  to  their  loose 
texture.  Fastidious  children  who  cannot 
be  induced  to  eat  fat,  which  perhaps 
has  been  prescribed  for  them,  may 
often  be  won  over  by  presenting  them 
with  a nicely  made  suet  dumpling  “all 
to  themselves,”  and  they  may  be  very 
easily  varied  so  as  not  to  become 
monotonous.  For  instance,  a plain 
dumpling,  made  preferably  from  the 


digestible  suet  paste  of  page  747,  may 
bo  served  one  day  with  sweet  sauce, 
another  with  jam,  or  marmalade,  or 
treacle;  or  honey,  with  a squeeze  of 
lemon  or  orange  juice,  is  very  nice; 
while  with  stewed  fruit  of  any  sort  in 
season,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variations 
that  may  bo  made.  {Sec  Index.) 

Dutch  Apple  Pudding.— 'Idiis 
is  like  a pie  in  aijpearance.  llequired  : 
a pound  of  aisples,  two  ounces  of 
currants,  the  same  of  candied  peel  in 
strips,  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
half  a toaspoonful  of  mixed  si)ice,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  juice,  or, 
instead  of  the  latter,  some  thin  slices 
of  lemon,  and  a moderately  rich  paste. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

The  apples  are  to  be  prepared  as  for 
a pie,  and  put  in  layers  with  the  other 
materials.  Should  the  sliced  lemons  be 
used,  they  arc  to  be  put  in  the  middle 
of  the  pic.  Glaze  the  paste,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  Sugar  and  cream  should 
accompany  tlys.  Oranges  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  lemons.  Keep  this  pale  in 
the  baking. 

Emergency  Puddings.  — Re- 
quired ; for  the  foundation,  three  ounces 
of  butter,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  three  and  a half  ounces  of  flour,  or 
half  may  be  rice-flour,  and  other  in- 
gredients as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  bo  beaten 
until  creamy,  and  the  eggs  added  one 
at  a time,  with  a beating  between  each. 
The  flour  should  be  stirred  in  with  a 
little  baking  powder  at  the  last  moment. 
A shallow  di.sh  or  tin  should  be  used 
for  the  baking ; the  oven  should  be 
sharp,  and  the  pudding  cooked  to  a pale 
brown.  After  turning  out.  treat  in 
either  of  the  following  ways: — Pour  a 
little  sweet  hot  sauce  over ; many  that 
can  be  quickly  prepared  are  given  in 
Sweet  S.vcces.  Or  use  the  syrup  of 
any  bottled  fruit,  or  some  heated  jam, 
jelly,  or  marmalade.  The  pudding 
mixture  may  be  varied  b}'  the  addition 
of  currants  or  raisins,  or  shredded 
candied  peel ; but  such  ingredients  are 
only  available  for  puddings  of  this 
name,  where  they  are  kept  ready  for 
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use.  By  baking  the  mixture  on  tin 
plates  and  spreading  with  jam  while 
hot,  another  variety  is  obtained  ; and  a 
simple  corn-flour  custard,  which  may 
be  got  ready  in  a few  minutes,  may  be 
poured  over. 

Another  way, — Bake  the  pudding  in 
a tin,  and  cut  it  in  jneces  for  serving, 
then  spread  a little  cream  over,  and  dish 
prettily.  Or  spread  a good  layer  of 
stewed  fruit  over  the  top,  and  send  the 
cream  to  table. 

Another  way. — Supposing  a dish  of 
stewed  fruit  to  be  in  readiness,  the 
pudding  may  be  soaked  in  some  of  the 
syrup,  and  cut  in  triangles,  then  stuck, 
points  up,  round  the  dish.  This  is  a 
pretty  and  cheap  sweet. 

((Sffcalso  Ha.sty  Pudding.  The  batter 
given  for  Youkshiiie  Pudding  may 
also  be  baked  in  little  cup  moulds.) 

Empress  Rice  Pudding.— 

This  is  very  nice,  and  all  sorts  of  cereals 
may  be  made  into  puddings  of  the  same 
kind.  Eequired  : half  a pound  of  rice 
boiled  in  milk  until  soft,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  or  three  eggs,  and  some 
jam,  ko,.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  rice  should  be  cooked  in  milk 
only  without  sugar  until  the  grains  are 
swollen ; but  there  must  be  no  spare 
liquid.  {See  Rice,  Boiled  Plainly, 
page  659.)  Take  a deep  dish,  and  grease 
it,  then  put  the  rice  in  an  inch  thick,  then 
a layer  of  jam,  then  rice,  and  so  on  until 
full — rice  forming  the  top  layer.  The 
eggs  and  butter  are  to  bo  beaten  into 
the  rice  while  warm,  and  the  eggs  when 
cold.  The'  pudding  maybe  flavoured 
with  spice  or  lemon  peel,  and,  for  a 
better  dish,  there  should  be  a layer  of 
short  or  flakjf  paste  under  the  rice.  In 
this  case  a small  pudding  is  best,  and 
the  dish  shallow.  If  served  cold,  send 
a boiled  custard  to  table.  This  is 
varied  by  using  marmalade  or  stoned 
and  chopped  raisins  instead  of  jam. 

Exeter  Pudding.  — Required ; 
three  eggs  and  the  yolk  of  a fourth, 
two  ounces  of  fine  sago,  five  ounces  of 
bread-crumbs,  three  and  a half  ounces 
of  suet,  three  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
half  a gill  of  rum,  some  jam  and  sponge 


cake,  and  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  with  sauce  as  below.  Cost,  with 
sauce,  about  2s. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten  up  with 
the  rum  and  sugar,  and  then  added  to 
the  bread,  sago,  and  suet ; the  lemon 
rind  and  j nice  go  next,  and  the  mixture 
should  be  beaten  well.  Butter  a dish 
or  mould,  and  put  in  latafias  to  cover 
the  bottom.  Then  put  in  some  of  the 
mixture  half  an  inch  deep,  then  sliced 
sponge  cake  spread  with  jam,  and  a 
layer  of  ratafias,  and  so  on  until  the 
mould  is  full — the  mixture  of  egg,  &c., 
forming  the  toji.  The  oven  should  be 
moderate.  Time,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  If  sent  to  table  in  the  dish,  any 
sweet  sauce  may  be  served ; but  if 
turned  out,  one  of  black  currant  jam 
or  jelly  and  rum  in  equal  parts,  heated 
together,  should  be  poured  over.  About 
half  a pint  will  be  wanted.  This  is 
greatly  improved  if  the  sago  be  soaked 
for  some  time  in  a little  water  to  cover 
it.  It  is  also  good  made  without  the 
sago — a slight  thickening  of  arrowroot 
being  added  ; it  should  be  boiled  in  a 
little  water,  then  mixed  with  the 
rum. 

Fairy  Pastry. — Required  ; some 
fairy  butter  made  as  below,  and  some 
tarts  or  finger  pastry,  or  cheesecakes  of 
any  desired  kind  ; but  the  butter  is 
only  to  be  used  with  rich  qiastry ; it 
is  not  suitable  for  plain  dishes.  The 
yolks  of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  three 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same  of 
fresh  butter,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
ground  almonds,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  the  same  of  sherry,  or  orange 
juice  and  brandy  or  rum  may  be  used 
instead,  and,  if  liked,  a little  colouring. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

This  wants  careful  mixing,  and  in 
summer  time  it  is  better  made  over  ice. 
The  sugar  and  butter  are  to  be  creamed, 
and  the  yolks  of  eggs  put  through  a 
sieve  and  added  by  degrees  with  the 
other  ingredients  ; the  colouring,  when 
used,  going  in  last.  The  mixture 
should  be  put  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  put  lightly  on  the  pastry  in  any 
pattern  to  taste. 
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Tills  may  be  used  for  various  little 
cakes  of  the  shortbread  variety,  and 
for  biscuits;  by  varying  the  flavouring, 
it  becomes  a very  useful  preparation. 
A substitute  for  almonds  is  obtained  by 
using  some  sieved  ratafias,  and  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  almonds,  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  uoyeau  liipieur. 

Faii^  Pudding.  — Required  ; 
some  pink  maraschino  jelly,  fairy 
butter  as  given  for  Fairy  Pastry,  two 
penny  sponge  cakes,  half  a pint  of 
good  boiled  custard,  flavoured  with 
maraschino,  two  ounces  of  chopped 
almonds,  the  same  of  pistachios,  an 
ounce  of  glace  cheiTies,  a glass  of 
sherry,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine, 
and  some  whipped  cream,  about  a gill. 
Cost,  about  3s.  3d. 

Take  a mould  of  a pint  capacitjq 
and  lino  thinly  with  a pink  jelly. 
Crumble  the  sponge  cakes,  and  soak 
them  in  the  wine,  then  add  them  to 
the  hot  custard,  and  stir  in  the  gela- 
tine, which  should  be  dissolved  in  a 
spoonful  of  hot  milk.  The  pistachios 
and  almonds  should  be  chopped  and 
put  in,  and  the  cherries  quartered  and 
added.  The  mould  is  to  be  filled  with 
this  when  cool  enough  not  to  melt  the 
jelly.  More  jelly  should  be  poured 
over.  When  the  pudding  is  set,  turn 
it  out  and  put  the  whipped  'cream 
round  it.  Part  of  it  should  be 
coloured  a pale  green.  Then  prepare 
a little  fairy  butter,  and  use  for  the 
garnishing  of  the  top  of  the  mould, 
first  putting  a small  quantity  of 
chopped  pink  jelly  on,  as  used  for  the 
lining,  and  use  some  more  butter  on 
the  whipped  cream.  This  is  a very 
prettj^  pudding,  and  the  butter  may 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  on 
various  other  cold  puddings.  The 
dish  is  rich,  and  must  be  served  in 
small  quantities  only.  Other  cakes 
may  be  used  instead  of  sponge,  and 
bread,  both  white  and  brown,  for 
variet}'.  The  custard  should  be  made 
a little  sweeter  for  bread.  The  cost 
may  be  reduced  by  using  an  ounce 
only  of  pistachios.  {See  Sweets  for 
the  custard.) 


Pig  Pudding,  Rich,  — Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  figs,  the  very 
best,  the  same  weight  of  chopped  suet, 
bread-crumbs  and  moist  sugar,  three 
eggs,  three  ounces  of  chopped  raisins, 
or  whole  sultanas,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  citron 
and  orange  peel,  the  same  of  sweet 
almonds  chopped,  with  two  or  three 
bitter  ones,  half  a gill  of  milk,  the 
same  of  wine  or  rum  (raisin  wine  or 
sheiTj'  is  best),  or  half  wine  and  half 
rum  is  often  preferred,  a saltspoonful 
of  grated  nutmeg,  or  other  spice  to 
taste,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d. 

The  figs  are  to  be  cut  up,  then 
chopped,  and  blended  with  the  rest  of 
the  dry  ingredients  ; it  is  a good  plan 
to  turn  all  on  to  a board,  and  chop 
en  masse  before  adding  the  liquid 
materials ; these  are  to  be  all  beaten 
together,  and  after  adding  to  the  figs, 
&c.,  a thorough  beating  is  necessary  ; 
it  is  well  to  leave  the  mixture  awhile 
before  cooking.  This  may  be  steamed 
or  boiled  for  five  or  six  hours.  {See 
Christ.mas  Plum  Puddings  for  the 
methods,  and  for  the  kinds  of  sauce 
that  may  be  served.) 

Pig  Pudding,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  figs,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  the  same  of 
suet,  five  ounces  each  of  flour  and 
bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of  salt  and 
mixed  spice,  an  egg,  a gill  of  milk, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  treacle.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

The  figs  should  be  cut  very  small, 
and  mixed  with  the  dry  materials  ; the 
liquids  are  to  be  beaten  together,  and 
the  whole  beaten  up.  A little  baking 
powder  lightens  it.  Boil  for  five 
hours.  Dripping  may  be  used,  and 
three  to  four  hours  allowed. 

Note. — For  a plainer  dish,  follow 
recipes  under  Currant  Suet  Pudding 
(liage  838),  using  figs  instead  of 
currants. 

Plorador  and  Cocoa-nut 
Pudding, — Required  : three  ounces 
of  large-grained  florador,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  tw’O 
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eggs,  the  rind  of  half  aa  orange,  two 
or  three  ounces  of  raisins,  a few  strips 
of  candied  orange  peel,  and  an  ounce 
of  cocoa-nut.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  cocoa-nut,  if  dried,  should  be 
put  in  the  milk  to  soak,  and  brought 
to  the  boil  -with  the  florador,  and  left 
to  simmer  for  about  ten  minutes.  The 
butter  should  he  stirred  in,  and  the 
eggs  when  cooled  a little.  A_  mould 
or  basin  should  be  buttered,  and  the 
raisins  and  peel  used  for  ornamenting 
the  top ; the  grated  orange  rind  is  for 
flavouring  the  mixture.  This  may  be 
boiled  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or 
steamed  for  two  hours.  As  no  sugar 
is  used  in  the  pudding,  a sweet  sauce 
of  some  kind  is  essential ; or  some 
heated  jam  may  be  poured  over  ; or  a 
sweet  compote  of  raisins  or  figs,  or 
other  fruit. 

Note. — Other  cereals  are  nice  thus 
prepared.  When  a fresh  cocoa-nut 
is  used,  some  of  the  milk  should  be 
put  in  place  of  the  fresh  milk. 

French  Plum  Tart.  — This  is 
a very  nice  dish.  Required  : half  a 
pound  of  good  French  plums,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  wine  and 
water  as  below,  and  some  thinly- 
rolled  good  short  paste,  about  si.x 
ounces.  Cost,  when  wine  is  used, 
about  Is.  2d. 

The  fruit  should  be  rinsed,  how- 
ever good  the  quality.  Boil  the  sugar 
and  water  or  wine  together,  about  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  either,  or  it  may 
be  mixed,  and  a good  claret  or  a light 
port  may  be  used.  When  a thin 
syrup  is  formed,  put  the  stoned  fruit 
in,  and  cook  for  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  soften  it,  but  no  longer ; 
if  over-cooked  the  flavour  suffers.  The 
kernels  improve  the  dish.  If  liked, 
eook  the  fruit  before  removing  the 
stones.  Take  up  the  fruit,  and  boil 
the  syrup  until  reduced  and  thick ; 
just  enough  to  coat  the  fruit  is 
wanted.  Cover  a tin  plate  or  dish 
with  part  of  the  paste,  and  put  the 
fruit  in,  then  cover  with  the  rest: 
crimp  the  edges,  and  glaze,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  It  may  be  served  hot 


or  cold.  If  the  latter,  some  cream 
should  be  handed  with  it.  [See  Phone 
Pie.)  That  recipe  can  be  followed 
for  one  of  plums,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared as  above,  but  the  syrup  should 
not  be  so  much  reduced.  Having  no 
under-crust,  the  dish  may  contain  more 
moisture. 

Fruit  Fleurs. — For  the  paste  take 
either  of  the  rich  short  ones  on  page 
743,  making  it  very  stiff.  {See  re- 
marks on  page  792.)  Bake  and  dry 
the  case,  then  fill  with  fruit.  The 
directions  given  for  fruit  vol-au-vents 
(page  846),  apply  here,  and  the  fleur 
may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  When  a 
good  variety  of  fruit  can  be  had,  a 
dish  of  small  fleurs  of  very  inviting 
appearance  may  be  made  at  small  cost. 

Fruit  Pies. —The  term  “pie” 
is  given  in  this  work  to  those  dishes 
of  fruit  that  are  baked  in  a pie-dish 
with  a cover  of  pastry.  It  is  common 
to  meet  with  the  same  kind  of  dish 
under  the  names  of  pies  and  tarts  in 
some  cookery  books ; for  instance,  a 
plain  dish  of  apples,  covered  with  a 
homely  paste,  will  be  dubbed  a pie ; 
while  a dish  of  apricots  or  other  fruit 
with  a richer  paste  is  called  a tart. 
The  term  used  at  one’s  own  table  is  a 
matter  of  choice,  for  either  is  correct 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  gener- 
ally accepted,  but  to  avoid  confusion, 
and  to  distinguish  the  dishes  from 
open  tarts,  the  one  name  “ pie  ” is 
here  adopted.  Under  the  recipes  for 
the  various  sorts  we  give  the  necessary 
directions  for  preparation ; the  few 
rules  here  are  of  universal  application. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  will,  in  all 
probahility,  be  done  by  the  time  the 
crust  is,  and  therefore  needs  no  pre- 
vious cooking ; but  sometimes  this  is 
necessary,  owing  to  various  causes. 
Apples,  for  instance,  if  of  a tougli 
sort  will  not  be  pulpy  after  long 
cooking,  though  those  of  a juicy  kind 
may  be  done  long  before  the  paste. 
Really  juicy  fruit  needs  little  or  no 
water  added,  but  when  dry,  some 
should  be  put  in  the  dish.  Fruit 
sinks,  therefore  the  dish  should  be 
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well  fillod,  and  the  fniit  made  high  in 
tlio  centre.  The  addition  of  sugar  is 
said  by  many  to  be  better  deferred 
until  the  pie  is  done,  as  they  argue 
that  tlie  fruit  cooks  better  when 
unsweetened.  Our  own  opinion  is 
that  some  sugar  should  be  put  in  at 
first,  or  more  than  the  average  quan- 
tity will  bo  wanted  at  the  end,  but  we 
do  not  advise  the  addition  of  sufficient 
to  thoroughly  sweeten  the  fruit  ; for 
one  thing  it  is  more  liable  to  boil  over 
in  the  oven.  For  delicate  pies  castor 
sugar  should  bo  used,  but  for  plain 
ones  moist  sugar  answers.  A small 
deep  cup  should  be  put  in  the  dish 
upside  down,  or  a funnel  of  earthen- 
ware, to  be  bought  for  a few  pence 
at  most  crockery  shops,  is  still  better. 
When  the  dish  known  as  “ the  cook’s 
comfort  ” is  used,  such  devices  for  the 
retention  of  the  fruit  juice  are  not 
necessary,  as  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  rim  of  the  dish,  the  juice  can- 
not boil  out.  These  dishes  are  recom- 
mended to  all,  as  tliey  save  the  fruit, 
and  prevent  a good  deal  of  mess  in 
the  oven.  To  tell  when  a pie  is  done 
is  simple;  should  the  point  of  a knife 
come  clean  from  the  paste,  and  the 
fruit  be  in  a soft  pulpy  condition, 
remove  it  from  the  oven.  We  have 
lieard  it  asserted  that  the  boiling  out 
of  the  juice  is  a sign  of  sufficient 
cooking,  but  a moment’s  reflection  will 
prove  that,  supposing  the  oven  to  he 
very  fierce,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
fruit  to  reach  boiling  point  before  the 
paste  was  cooked.  (On  pastry  baking, 
sec  page  742  ; on  glazing  pastry,  see 
page  809.)  (See  Frontispiece.) 

Fruit  Puddings.- The  homely 
pudding  of  apples  or  currants,  &c., 
is  one  of  the  plainest,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  enjoyable,  as  well  as  the 
most  wffiolosome.  These  may  be 
steamed  or  boiled;  if  the  latter  see  that 
the  basin  has  a good  substantial  rim. 
The  paste  maj^  be  short,  such  as  No.  2 
or  3,  or  a suet  paste  may  be  used  ; in 
the  latter  case  less  time  is  required 
than  for  meat  puddings,  because  the 
paste  will  be  thinner,  except  for  the 


plainest  dishes,  and  the  fruit  wall  be 
done  by  the  time  the  crust  is ; for  ex- 
ample, a pudding  made  with  a pound 
of  beef-steak  would  want  longer  than 
one  made  from  a pint  of  red  or  black 
currants  or  other  small  fruit.  When  pud- 
dings are  made  from  tinned  or  bottled 
fruit  that  is  already  fully  cooked,  the 
paste  should  bo  thinner  than  for  other 
puddings  from  raw  fruit.  The  latter 
should  be  sweetened  (about  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit  may  be  regarded  as  the  average). 
It  is  a mistake  to  use  too  much  sugar 
at  starting  ; and  when  the  fruit  is  ripe 
and  of  a juicy  sort  no  water  is  needed, 
otherwise  a little  is  an  improvement. 
For  the  treatment  of  pudding-cloths 
sec  page  813  under  BolVuuj, 

Fruit  ’Vol-au-'Vents.  — These 
are  very  delicious,  but  some  care  is 
required  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
lightest  of  puff  pastry  is  wanted.  The 
directions  tor  the  cases,  either  small  or 
large,  are  to  be  found  on  page  800;  and 
in  the  chapter  on  Fruits  recipes  arc 
given  for  all  sorts  of  compotes  with 
ivhich  the  cases  may  be  filled.  The 
thing  to  remember  is  to  have  a well- 
cooked  compote  of  nice  colour,  and  to 
see  that  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  re- 
duced BO  as  to  cling  to  the  fruit  and 
not  soak  into  the  pastr)\  A morsel  of 
sheet  gelatine  may  be  added.  These 
m.ay  be  served  hot  or  cold ; in  the  latter 
form  they  are  very  delicious.  The 
fruit  should  be  as  cold  as  possible ; an 
iced  comjiote  is  very  superior  to  a 
plain  one,  though  by  setting  the  dish 
in  a bowl  of  salt  and  water  in  the 
cellar  for  a few  hours,  a great  im- 
provement may  be  effected  where  no 
ice  is  at  hand.  The  cases  can  be  filled 
entirely  with  the  fruit,  and  some  cus- 
tard or  cream  handed  with  the  dish,  or 
the  fruit  and  cream  may  be  put  in  the 
cases  in  alternate  layers  as  preferred. 
This  class  of  vol-au-vent  is  often  orna- 
mented on  the  top  edge  of  the  pastry  ; 
for  this  purpose  a meringue  may  be 
used,  or  some  whijiped  cream  coloured 
to  taste,  or  a few  slices  of  fruit,  or 
small  whole  fruit  of  a contrasting 
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colour  to  that  used  for  interior  is  suit- 
able. The  pastry  should  he  nicely 
glazed.  {See  page  809.) 

Eaw  fruit  is  sometimes  used  for  cold 
vol-au-vents ; raspberries  or  straw- 
berries are  very  delicious.  It  should 
be  carefully  picked,  and  sprinkled 
with  fine  sugar,  and,  if  liked,  with  wine 
or  brandy  or  a little  liqueur  in  addition, 
and  the  cases  filled  at  the  moment  of 
serving.  Cream  and  sugar  should  be 
handed  with  these.  The  lids  may  be 
put  on  or  not ; for  the  more  elaborate 
varieties  they  are  often  omitted  and  a 
garnish  of  some  sort  used  instead. 
This  may  be  cream,  or  various  fruits 
arranged  in  a pattern  with  due  regard 
to  colour ; or  an  edging  of  clear  jelly, 
chopj)ed  or  in  little  blocks,  with  a 
centre  pile  of  white  cream,  with  here 
and  there  some  bright  fruit,  always 
looks  well.  Sometimes  a border  of 
pastry  is  used,  and  the  centre  filled  up 
with  jelly  and  fruit  or  cream  and  fruit. 
There  is  endless  scope  for  variety  so 
far  as  the  finishing  touches  are  con- 
cerned, and,  well  made,  these  dishes 
are  often  better  liked  than  much  more 
costly  sweets. 

German  Pudding.— This  is  the 
pudding  that  is  associated  with  the 
German  sauce  of  page  121.  Eequired  : 
a lemon,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk,  half  a pound  of  bread,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of  butter, 
four  eggs,  and  some  preserves  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Eeduce  the  bread  to  crumbs.  Peel 
the  lemon  thinly  and  cut  the  peel 
in  strips.  Infuse  it  in  the  milk  for  a 
time,  then  bring  the  milk  to  the  boil. 
Eemove  the  peel  and  pour  the  milk  over 
the  bread-crumbs,  sugar,  and  butter. 
When  cold  add  the  eggs  and  beat 
thoroughly  for  some  minutes.  Then 
butter  a basin  and  put  in  a layer  of  the 
mixture,  then  jam  or  marmalade,  and 
so  on  until  the  basin  is  full,  having 
as  many  sorts  of  jam  and  marmalade 
as  convenient,  all  of  which  should 
be  stonelcss.  The  top  layer  should  be 
bread,  &c.  This  is  best  steamed,  and 
will  want  from  an  hour  and  a half  to 


two  hours  according  to  depth  of  mould. 
The  preserves  used  should  be  of  a stiff 
kind,  and  care  is  required  in  turning 
the  pudding  out. 

Another  way. — This  is  a baked  pud- 
ding. Eequired  : a pint  of  milk,  the 
rind  of  a lemon,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
an  ounce  each  of  flour  and  potato  flour, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  and  four  eggs, 
with  flavouring  to  taste.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Infuse  the  lemon  peel  in  the  milk, 
bring  to  the  boil,  then  add  the  flours, 
first  blended  with  a little  cold  milk, 
and  the  butter  and  sugar.  When  cool 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two  should  be  added,  and  the  other 
whites  at  the  last,  after  beating  them 
stiffly.  Bake  in  a buttered  dish,  leav- 
ing room  for  rising.  Time,  about  an 
hour  and  a quarter.  Serve  with  sauce 
as  above. 

Ginger  Pudding. — This  is  a 
good  pudding  for  cold  weather.  Ee- 
quired ; half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  flour 
and  the  same  of  white,  six  ounces  of 
dripping,  a tablespoonful  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  the  same  of  treacle,  a 
teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  the  same 
of  baking  powder,  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  a 
gill  and  a half  of  milk  and  water- 
mixed,  or  skim  milk  or  buttermilk. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Blend  the  dry  ingredients,  add  the 
liquid,  and  boil  for  three  hours.  Serve 
the  pudding  with  a sweet  sauce  or 
some  hot  treacle. 

Another  way. — This  is  called  “ dry 
ginger  pudding.”  Eequired : half  a 
pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  of  chopped 
suet  or  dripping,  the  same  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a teaspoonful  of  ginger 
and  baking  pow’der.  Cost,  about  6d. 
These  should  be  - most  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  put  in  the  dry-  state  in  a 
greased  basin,  which  must  be  filled, 
then  boiled  from  three  to  four  hours. 
The  moisture  from  the  fat  and  sugar 
will  suffice.  Serve  as  above. 

A variation  of  this  is  made  by  add- 
ing a grated  apple  and  an  egg,  w’ith 
the  juice  of  a lemon  and  a pinch  of 
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grated  nutmeg.  This  is  called  “apple 
ginger  pudding.” 

Ginger  Pudding,  Rich.— lie- 
ciuired  : bread  and  butter,  candied  peel 
and  crystallised  ginger,  eggs,  milk, 
and  currants.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  made  like  bread  and  butter 
pudding,  the  ginger  and  peel  being 
added  to  the  ordinary  materials  used, 
or  if  liked  the  currants  may  be 
omitted. 

Another  icaij. — This  is  a steamed 
pudding.  Kcquired  ; three  ounces 
each  of  flour  and  sugar,  two  and  a 
lialf  ounces  of  butter,  half  a pint  of 
milk  and  cream  mixed,  three  eggs,  the 
grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  ginger  as  above.  Cost, 
about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

Put  the  milk  and  cream  with  the 
butter  and  sugar,  and  stir  to  the  boil, 
then  add  the  sieved  flour ; go  on 
stirring  for  a minute,  take  the  pan 
from  the  fire  and  add  the  eggs  singl)q 
after  the  mixture  has  cooled.  The 
ginger  should  bo  drained  from  the 
syrup  and  cut  up.  Add  it  with  the 
lemon.  Steam  in  a buttered  mould  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Serve 
with  a sauce  of  the  same  name  or  any 
other  prefered.  For  a better  pudding, 
add  a little  brand)’,  and  for  a plainer 
one  use  all  milk.  Bv’  using  half  a pint 
of  bread-crumbs  in  place  of  the  flour 
a lighter  pudding  is  produced.  The 
sugar  may  also  he  reduced  by  an  ounce. 
The  crumbs  should  be  stirred  in  while 
the  milk  is  hot. 

Ginger  Rice  Pudding.— Re- 
quired : tliree  ounces  of  ground  rice,  a 
pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  ginger,  a table- 
spoonful of  crystallised  ginger  cut 
small,  and  the  same  measure  of  the 
syrup,  and  two  ounces  each  of  sugar 
and  butter.  Cost,  about  9d.  or  lOd. 

(See  GiiouND  Rice  Pudding.)  Pre- 
pare the  rice,  milk,  &c. , as  directed, 
and  stir  the  ginger  in  last  with  the 
eggs.  This  may  be  baked  with  or 
without  a paste  border,  and  is  nice  hot 
or  cold.  The  mixture  makes  good 
cheesecakes. 


Gooseberry  Pie.  — Required : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  for  the  pudding 
(boiled)  below,  and  some  short  or  flaky 
paste.  [See  Cuuuant  Pie.) 

Gooseberry  Pudding,  Baked. 

— Required : a pint  of  gooseberries, 
prepared  as  for  Goosei!erry  Fool,  two 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
some  short  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is. 

The  gooseberries  are  to  be  well 
sweetened,  and  mixed  with  the  bread 
while  warm ; the  eggs  should  be  beaten 
in  when  the  mixture  is  cold  ; an  ounce 
of  butter  is  an  improvement.  The 
edge  of  a shallow  dish  should  be  lined 
with  the  paste,  and  the  mixture  poured 
in  to  nearly  fill  it ; bake,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  In  the  latter  form  a 
cream  or  custard  improves  it. 

This  may  be  enriched  by  adding  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  and  the  yolks 
only  of  four  eggs ; the  whites  of  two 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  sugar  may 
be  used  for  a meringue  for  the  top. 
(See  Meiungueu  Tauts,  page  SCO.) 

Gooseberry  Pudding,  Boiled. 

— Required  : three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  paste,  either  short  or  suet,  a pint 
of  gooseberries,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  above  proportions  of  paste  and 
fruit  are  for  a good  pudding  ; for  a 
plainer  one  use  a thicker  paste.  If 
green  gooseberries  are  used  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  should  be 
allowed.  Six  ounces  of  castor  sugar 
will  not  be  too  much.  The  ripe  red 
or  yellow  fruit  will  make  an  excellent 
jiudding  of  rich  flavour.  To))  and  tail 
the  fruit,  and  rinse  it  quickly  in  cold 
water.  Follow  the  directions  for 
Fuuit  Puddings  (page  846).  Time, 
about  two  hours  if  suet  paste,  longer  if 
thick.  A jug  of  cream  is  a favourite 
addition  to  this  pudding. 

Ground  Rice  Cheesecakes.— 

The  recipes  are  given  for  ground  rice 
because  it  is  more  generally  obtainable 
than  rice  the  latter  is  superior, 

and  may  be  used  in  the  same  wa)^ 
(See  remarks  on  page  567.)  Required: 
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two  and  a half  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
a pint  of  milk,  or  a mixture  of  milk 
and  cream,  the  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  or  more 
of  sugar,  three  eggs,  and  some  currants 
and  candied  peel,  about  two  ounces  of 
each.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  if  made 
with  milk. 

The  paste  used  should  he  a medium 
short ; line  some  patty  jjans  thinl3' 
with  it,  and  prick  the  bottoms.  Mix 
the  rice  with  a little  of  the  cold  milk ; 
then  boil  the  rest  of  the  millc,  add  the 
butter  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  When 
cold,  add  the  eggs  and  grated  lemon 
peel,  and  the  candied  peel  in  strips, 
with  half  the  currants.  When  the 
mixture  is  in  the  pastrj^ — leave  a little 
room  for  rising — the  rest  of  the  cur- 
rants should  he  distributed  over  the 
tops,  and  a morsel  of  grated  nutmeg, 
or  cinnamon  or  mixed  spice  put  over, 
or  some  more  grated  peel  maj"  he  put 
in.  The  lemon  juice  maj'  be  added, 
and  a little  of  the  milk  left  out.  When 
time  is  pressing,  the  rice  and  milk  will 
do  with  only  a few  minutes’  boiling, 
then  three  ounces  to  the  pint  should  be 
allowed.  The  cheesecakes  are  nicer  if 
the  yolks  of  eggs  only  are  used;  four 
will  be  sufficient,  or  for  plainer  ones 
two  if  more  rice  be  used.  Orange 
rind  may  be  used  as  a flavourer, 
and  for  richer  pastry  a little  wine  or 
brandy  should  be  put  in.  Almond  is 
by  some  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
currants  are  a matter  of  taste.  [See 
Gingek  Rice  Pudding.) 

Ground  Rice  Pudding.  —These 
puddings  are  also  called  Polkestone 
or  Kentish  Pudding  Pies.  Required: 
for  a plain  pudding,  a mixture  as 
above,  but  made  with  an  extra  ounce 
of  rice,  as,  owing  to  the  greater  depth, 
it  must  be  stiffer.  Some  medium  short 
paste  is  also  required.  Cost  of  a 
moderate-sized  pudding,  about  Is.  3d. 

A pie-dish  of  medium  depth  should 
be  lined  at  the  sides  with  the  paste, 
and  the  mixture  poured  in  when  cold. 
A little  nutmeg  should  be  grated  over, 
and  the  pudding  baked  in  a moderate 


oven.  This  may  also  be  made  without 
paste,  and  the  currants  may  be  omitted. 
If  baked  in  a shallow  dish  it  may  be 
lined  entirelj^  with  paste  if  preferred. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding,  Rich. 

— Required ; some  flaky  paste,  two 
ounces  of  rice-flour,  four  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar, 
half  a glass  of  brand}'’,  two  ounces  of 
candied  peel,  three  gills  of  milk  and 
one  of  cream,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
an  orange.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  milk  and  rice  should  be  boiled 
together  for  ten  minutes,  and  mixed 
with  the  sugar  and  butter  ; the  cut-up 
peel  and  grated  rind  should  be  added 
when  cold,  together  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs  and  the  vvhites  of  twm  ; the  cream 
should  be  mixed  in  with  the  brand}', 
or  rum  may  be  used,  and  the  pudding 
baked  in  a shallow  dish  lined  with  the 
paste.  For  a deep  dish  another  half- 
ounce of  rice  should  be  allowed,  and 
in  warm  weather  two  and  a half  ounces 
may  be  used  for  a shallow  dish. 

The  juice  of  half  an  orange  may  be 
added  and  the  milk  reduced. 

Guava  Pudding.— Required : a 
tin  of  guavas  and  some  rice,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  including 
ad  j uncts. 

The  guavas  are  not  unlike  apricots 
in  appearance,  but  their  taste  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  fig.  The  tin 
should  be  put  in  boiling  water,  and 
kept  simmering  for  twenty  minutes 
before  it  is  opened.  The  guavas  are 
then  to  be  laid  in  a deep  dish,  and  two 
to  four  ounces  of  rice  that  has  been 
boiled  in  milk  until  done  (page  559) 
should  be  spread  on  the  top.  Sugar 
and  cream  should  accompany  the  dish. 

Another  way. — Open  the  tin  with- 
out any  preliminary  heating,  and  use 
the  fruit  as  any  other,  for  boiled 
puddings  with  suet  and  other  pastes. 

Another  way. — Use  a short  paste 
and  line  a basin,  then  fill  with  the 
fruit,  and  cover ; bake  and  serve  with 
the  surplus  juice  and  custard,  or  cream 
and  sugar.  This  is  nice  cold. 

Note. — Tinned  gnavas  are  also  good 
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for  pies.  They  may  be  obtained  of 
dealers  in  Indian  produce. 

Half-pound  Pudding.  — Ko- 

quired : half  a pound  each  of  suet, 
bread  - crumbs,  flour,  currants,  and 
raisins,  and  half  a pound  mixed  of 
treacle  and  milk — that  is,  rather  less 
than  a gill  of  milk  ; brown  sugar  may 
replace  the  treacle.  The  materials 
should  be  mixed  and  boiled  for  four 
to  five  hours  in  a greased  basin.  Cost, 
about  Is.  Id. 

Amt/ier  icay. — Omit  the  suet,  and 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dripping 
and  the  satnc  of  beef  marrow.  A por- 
tion of  the  raisins  and  cun-ants  may 
be  replaced  by  candied  peel,  so  that  the 
total  weight  is  the  same. 

Another  way. — Use  four  ounces  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  the  same  of 
boiled  carrots,  and  reduce  the  flour 
and  bread  in  jiroportion.  This  makes 
a good  pudding ; a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  improves  all  the 
varieties.  This  goes  by  the  name  of 
1Jalf-i>.a.v  Puudino  in  some  parts. 

Harlequin  Pudding,  Cold. — 

Kctpiired:  jelly  as  below  to  lino  the 
mould,  fruit  to  garnish  it,  and  a 
custard  made  of  half  a pint  of  milk, 
the  same  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  a 
glass  of  any  wine  or  spirit  or  liqueur 
that  may  be  prefen-cd.  An  ounce  of 
sheet  gelatine  -svill  be  wanted  to  set 
the  custard  should  the  weather  be  hot ; 
half  an  ounce  will  do  in  cold  weather. 
Cost,  about  3s. 

Take  a mould,  as  shown,  Fig.  135, 
holding  a (piart  or  rather  more,  and 
line  the  sides  with  two  sorts  of  jelly, 
So  that  the  colours  alternate.  Sup- 
posing these  to  be  pink  and  green, 
arrange  some  green  fruits  in  any  fancy 
devices  on  the  pink,  and  some  pink  on 
the  green.  The  mould  should  not  be 
covered,  as  the  custard  mixture  is  to 
show  through.  Set  the  garnish  with 
more  jelly.  Make  a custard  of  the 
above  materials,  as  directed  for 
moulded  custards  in  Sweets,  and  pour 
it  in  the  mould  when  quite  cool. 
This  may  be  coated  over,  with  more 


jelly  or  not,  as  preferred.  Turn  out 
and  garnish  with  green  leaves,  or 
fruit,  or  jolly,  or  leave  it  plain.  The 
mould  shown  is  a very  useful  ono 
for  puddings  of  this  class,  as  it  affords 
endless  scope  for  variety  in  decoration. 
Three  kinds  of  fruit  and  the  same  of 
jelly  may  be  used  when  sweets  are 


Fiq.  13.5. — IIe.xagon  Mould. 


being  made  on  a large  scale  and  there 
are  plenty  of  materials  at  hand.  The 
sides  of  the  mould  may  also  be  coated 
with  jelly  and  cream  alternately,  and 
this  reduces  the  cost  of  the  fruit. 
For  a cheaper  pudding  of  the  above 
kind,  the  custard  may  be  made  rather 
plainer. 

Harlequin  Pudding,  Hot. — 

Required : five  ounces  of  butter,  the 
same  of  sugar,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  fine  rice-flour  or  potato-flour,  and 
the  same  of  Vienna  flour,  four  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  a 
tahlcspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  two  of 
brandy,  ono  of  rose  water,  and  a few 
ounces  of  stoned  muscatel  raisins  and 
some  candied  peel  in  fancy  devices. 
Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

Take  a mould,  as  shown  above, 
and  butter  it  well ; then  sprinkle  with 
flour  lightly.  Arrange  the  raisins  in 
halves  and  the  peel  alternately  in  the 
divisions,  thus ; first  raisins,  then 
orange  peel ; then  raisins  and  citron 
peel ; next  raisins  and  lemon  peel. 
There  will  then  be  three  stripes  of 
raisins  and  three  of  peel  when  turned 
out.  The  mixture  is  made  by  beating 
the  butter  and  sugar  together  and 
adding  the  yolks  and  flour  alternately; 
the  whites  and  the  rest  of  the  ingre- 
dients go  in  last ; the  whites  cannot 
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be  too  stiff.  The  decoration  should 
cover  the  mould.  The  pudding  should 
he  slowly  steamed  for  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  mould  may  he  had  in  copper, 
hut  a hlock-tin  one,  made  to  order, 
will  serve  the  purpose. 

Hasty  Pudding.— This  is  a con- 
venient and  cheap  dish,  but  requires 
care,  or  it  becomes  lumpy  and  objec- 
tionable. Required : milk,  salt,  dry 
sifted  flour,  and  butter  and  sugar,  or 
other  adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  ac- 
cording to  quantit)'  made,  very  little. 

The  milk  should  be  brought  to  the 
boil,  with  the  salt,  and  when  it  is 
just  boiling  up,  the  flour  sprinkled  in 
from  the  left  hand,  stirring  with  the 
right.  A fork  is  hest  to  use,  and  the 
whole  should  form  a smooth  mass 
resembling  batter.  About  half  a 
pound  of  flour  to  a quart  of  milk  is 
the  average,  but  many  W'ould  use  that 
much  for  a pint  and  a half.  Go  on 
boiling  for  a few  minutes  ; ten  minutes 
imijroves  it.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  the  milk  is  not  boiling 
when  the  flour  is  put  in,  no  amount 
of  cooking  will  prevent  its  tasting 
“ pasty.”  Turn  out  on  a hot  dish 
with  the  butter  on,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  or  jam,  or  treacle,  or  a plain 
sweet  sauce  may  be  served  with  it. 
A little  clotted  cream  is  a good  ac- 
companiment. For  a better  dish,  an 
egg  should  be  allowed  for  every  half- 
pint of  milk  used ; it  should  be  added 
after  the  cooking  is  finished,  and  the 
pudding  well  beaten  for  a few  minutes 
below  boiling-point.  An  ounce  of 
butter  to  a pint  of  milk  will  further 
enrich  the  dish.  For  nursery  meals, 
part  of  the  flour  may  he  brown  with 
advantage ; finely  ground  is  best. 
Hasty  pudding  is  often  considered  to 
be  done  as  soon  as  it  boils  up,  but  is 
then  very  inferior  to  the  above. 

Another  way. — Baked. — Boil  a couple 
of  ounces  of  flour  and  a pint  of  milk 
for  a minute ; then  beat  in  an  egg, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a little 
flavouring.  Bake  in  a pie-dish  with 
a spoonful  of  jam  at  the  bottom.  The 
oven  should  be  sharp,  and  the  pudding 


well  browned.  Marmalade  may  be 
used  instead  of  jam,  or  sugar  can  be 
served  with  it.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Hydropathic  Pudding.— This 
has  many  names.  It  is  very  nice  when 
properly  prepared,  and  the  pudding 
served  very  cold.  - Required : fruit, 

sugar,  and  bread.  Cost,  variable ; 
generally  moderate. 

The  nicest  fruits  for  this  are  rasp- 
berries or  currants,  or  a mixture,  or 
strawberries,  with  or  without  a few 
red  or  black  currants ; plums  are 
sometimes  used.  Take  a plain  mould, 
and  cut  a piece  of  bread  to  fit  the 
bottom ; then  put  fingers  of  bread 
round ; the  sides  should  he  bevelled  a 
little  so  that  they  overlap  and  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  is 
stewed  with  enough  sugar,  and  poured 
in,  and  a cover  of  bread  put  on.  A 
plate  with  "weights  on  is  put  on  the 
top,  and  the  pudding  put  in  a cold 
place  to  set. 

Another  xvay  is  to  line  the  mould, 
and  then  fill  up  with  layers  of  bread 
and  fruit ; and  if  the  bread  is  cut  very 
thinly,  this  will  be  generally  liked 
better  than  the  first  mode,  as  there  is 
less  fruit,  and  it  suits  the  majority 
better.  For  a plainer  dish  a basin  may 
be  used,  and  slices  of  bread  put  to  line 
it  entirely  ; then  either  of  the  modes 
can  be  followed.  These  should  be 
turned  out  with  care,  and  may  be 
served  plain,  or  with  a simply  made 
custard.  They  are  useful  for  those 
who  cannot  take  pastry  or  rich  pud- 
dings, and  for  children. 

Hominy  Puddings. — See  re- 

marks under  Hominy,  in  Cereals,  for 
the  preparation,  and  page  829,  under 
Cereal  Puddings,  for  the  mode  of 
making  a plain  one  of  this  kind. 
Should  a rich  hominy  pudding  be 
required,  follow  the  recipes  given 
under  Semolina  and  Vermicelli 
Puddings  in  this  chapter.  We  recom- 
mend honey  as  a sweetener,  as  it  gives 
softness  to  the  pudding.  Water  in- 
stead of  milk,  with  a little  honey  and 
a few  raisins  or  cut-up  figs,  makes  a 
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pudding  not  to  be  despised  for  nursery 
dinners. 

A simple  boiled  hominy  pudding  is 
made  by  tying  up  the  hominy  in  a 
cloth,  and  boiling  it  in  the  same  way 
as  rice,  and  when  done  adding  a little 
butter  and  sugar  ; these  should  bo  put 
in  the  middle,  and  the  hominy  turned 
on  a hot  dish  ; the  ingredients  named 
will  melt  and  form  the  sauce.  Another 
way  is  to  pour  some  hot  stewed  fruit 
over  it. 

Imperial  Pudding'.— Required : 
some  rich  suet  paste,  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  French 
plums,  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
honey,  the  same  of  apricot  jam,  and  a 
little  lemon  or  orange  juice.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d. 

A basin  should  be  lined  thinly  with 
the  paste,  as  for  a fruit  pudding  of 
the  ordinary  sort.  Fill  up  with  layers 
of  paste,  which  must  bo  thin,  or  the 
pudding  will  be  “doughy,”  and  the 
stoned  fruit,  spreading  each  layer  with 
a little  honey  and  jam  first.  The 
paste  for  the  top  should  bo  thicker, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a pound 
will  be  wanted.  A pound  may  bo 
used  for  a plainer  pudding.  The 
lemon  should  be  squeezed  over  each 
laj'er.  Steam  for  three  hours.  This 
is  a very  nice  pudding  if  well  done. 
It  is  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a couple  of  ounces  of  chojjpcd 
almonds  and  a few  drops  of  essence. 
Serve  with  the  sauce  of  the  same 
name  (page  1‘21).  Another  way  of 
making  is  to  use  a few  ounces  of 
chopped  raisins  with  the  plums,  and 
to  soak  the  whole  in  a glass  of  sherry, 
then  less  honey  and  jam  will  be 
wanted. 

Indian  Meal  Pudding.  — 

These  puddings  may  be  made  m a 
variety  of  ways,  and  they  are  cheap 
and  very  nourishing.  {See  Maize  on 
page  552.)  Required  : a pint  of  milk, 
two  ounces  of  sweet  dripping  or  butter, 
half  a pint  of  yellow  meal,  half  a pint 
of  treacle,  a little  spice,  and  an  egg. 
Cost,  from  7d.  to  8d. 

The  milk  should  be  brought  to  the 


boil,  and  the  meal  stirred  in  and  boiled 
for  a few  minutes ; the  butter  goes  next, 
and  the  eggs  and  treacle  when  the 
mixture  is  cool.  Bake  in  a greased  pie- 
dish  for  an  hour  and  a half  or  so. 

Another  way. — Required:  a quart  of 
milk,  a pint  of  meal,  four  ounces  of 
chopped  raisins,  the  same  of  brown 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  sago  or  tapioca, 
and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  meal  and  milk  are  to  bo  boiled 
as  above,  and  the  sugar,  &c.,  added  ; 
the  sago  and  water  are  to  be  put 
together  an  hour  beforehand,  that  the 
sago  may  soften.  This  addition  is  an 
improvement.  Bake  as  above.  When 
a very  cheap  dish  is  wanted,  use  water 
or  skimmed  milk,  and  reduce  the  fruit 
and  sugar. 

Indian  Meal  Fruit  Pudding. 

— This  is  very  nourishing,  and  may 
be  given  to  children  as  a birthday  or 
Christmas  pudding.  Required  : four 
ounces  each  of  }-ellow  meal  and  brown 
bread-crumbs,  six  ounces  of  raisins, 
three  ounces  of  currants,  the  same  of 
Hour,  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  a 
good-sized  apple,  grated  or  chopped, 
an  ounce  of  chopped  candied  peel,  the 
rind  and  juice  of  an  orange,  spice  to 
taste,  and  one  egg  with  enough  liquid 
to  make  a stiff  batter ; milk,  or  water, 
or  buttermilk  may  be  used.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Use  about  half  a pint  of  liquid  if 
for  a basin,  but  not  more  than  half  as 
much  for  a pudding  in  a cloth.  Allow 
five  or  six  hours  to  boil,  and  serve 
with  a simple  sweet  sauce  or  some 
warm  treacle  or  honey. 

Irresistible  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  two 
ounces  of  French  sago,  the  same  of 
vermicelli,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  some  raspberry  jelly  or  jam, 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  a dust 
of  nutmeg.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d. 

This  may  bo  served  hot  or  cold,  and 
in  either  form  is  excellent.  The  milk 
and  cereals  are  to  be  brought  very 
gently  to  the  boil,  care  being  taken 
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that  they  do  not  burn.  The  butter 
and  sugar  and  the  grated  lemon  rind 
are  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  Just 
simmered  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  yolks  of  eggs  and  part  of  the 
cream  are  to  be  beaten  in  when  cool. 
Bake  in  a buttered  dish  very  gently 
for  an  hour.  Then  spread  the  top 
with  the  preserve,  and  moisten  with 
the  rest  of  the  cream,  which  should  be 
warm  if  the  pudding  is  to  be  served 
hot.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to  be 
beaten  to  a froth,  and  mixed  with  half 
an  ounce  more  sugar,  and  put  on 
roughly,  and  the  pudding  returned  to 
the  oven  to  brown.  The  top  should 
be  dusted  with  vanilla  sugar,  and 
cream  or  custard  served  with  it  if  for 
a cold  dish.  Or  it  may  be  left  until 
cold,  and  turned  out  before  the  jam, 
cream,  and  meringue  mixture  are  put 
on.  While  hot,  it  may  be  served 
plain,  or  with  any  nice  sweet  sauce. 
A compote  of  raspberries  eats  well 
with  it. 

Jam  Fuffs.  —These  are  best  made 
from  stoneless  Jam,  and  it  should  not 
be  of  a very  soft  sort,  or,  even  with  care, 
a good  deal  may  escape  in  the  baking, 
causing  loss  and  disappointment.  Small 
puffs  can  be  made  like  sausage  rolls 
(page  791),  or  the  paste  may  be  cut  in 
circles,  the  Jam  laid  on  half,  and  the 
other  folded  over,  the  edges  being 
moistened  or  brushed  with  white  of 
egg  and  well  pressed  together;  for 
additional  security,  many  leave  one 
edge  of  .the  paste  in  folding,  and  bring 
it  OA^er  like  a hem,  instead  of  pressing 
the  two  together.  A sharp  oven  is 
essential  at  first,  and  a baking-tin 
should  be  used,  one  with  turned-up 
edges  being  preferable  to  a flat  one,  to 
catch  the  Jam  should  it  escape.  When 
plain  short  or  flaky  paste  is  used,  it 
should  be  rolled,  about  the  fourth  of  an 
inch  or  rather  less  in  thickness ; for 
good  flaky  paste,  it  may  be  thinner, 
as  it  will  rise  more.  {See  remarks 
under  Patties,  page  779.) 

Jam  Roly-Poly  or  Roll  Pud- 
ding'.— This  is  a favourite  pudding, 
which  is,  however,  often  spoilt  in  the 


turning  out.  The  things  to  avoid  are 
too  much  Jam,  of  too  soft  a kind,  and 
too  soft  a paste.  The  boiling  must 
also  be  thorough.  Required : either 
of  the  suet  pastes  on  page  746,  or  a 
short  paste  if  preferred,  and  about 
half  a pound  of  Jam  for  three-quarters 
or  a pound  of  paste ; this  depends 
more  on  the  thickness  the  paste  is 
rolled,  but  it  is  better  to  put  the  Jam 
thinly  over  a good  surface  of  thinly 
rolled  paste  than  to  spread  it  thickly 
on  a small  sheet  of  thick  paste.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

After  rolling  out  the  paste,  and 
trimming  the  edges  evenly  should 
they  need  it,  put  the  Jam  on,  leaving 
at  least  an  inch  at  the  edges  clear  of 
Jam,  also  the  edge  furthest  away ; the 
edge  nearest  may  be  spread.  Then 
roll  up  firmly,  and  pinch  the  edges 
together  after  moistening  them.  Or, 
what  is  better,  cut  a couple  of  little 
rounds  from  the  paste,  and  stick  them 
at  the  ends  to  keep  in  the  Jam  ; this  is 
tidier  than  the  pinching  process.  For 
the  preparation  of  the  cloth,  see  page 
813,  but  for  this  particular  pudding 
we  strongly  advise  that  it  be  greased. 
Allow  about  two  hours  for  the  boiling 
of  a pudding  made  from  a pound  of 
paste.  The  dish  should  be  hot,  and  in 
turning  out  should  the  cloth  stick  a little 
at  starting,  ease  it  with  the  back  of  a 
knife ; do  not  drag  it  off.  The  cloth 
need  only  be  large  enough  to  cover 
the  pudding  and  wrap  over  a little ; it 
should  be  pulled  out  at  the  ends  quite 
straight,  and  tied  tightly. 

Note. — For  a baked  roll,  use  short 
crust  and  a stiff  Jam,  and  bake  with 
the  Joined  edge  down.  Dust  with 
sugar,  and  serve  hot  or  cold. 

. Jam  Tarts. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  Jam  tarts,  and  the3'  ma}^  be 
made  either  opened  or  closed ; the 
latter  are  generally  plain — a thickish 
paste  being  used,  and  a tin  plate  or 
good-sized  OA'al  tartlet-pan  is  usually 
employed.  The  Jam  may  be  of  any 
stoneless  kind,  and  a coA-er  of  paste  is 
put  on  the  same  as  for  mince  pies ; 
these  tarts  need  Just  crimping  at  the 
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edges,  and  arc  then  ready  for  baking  in 
<1  moderate  oven,  and  may  be  served 
liot  or  cold.  The  open  tarts  are  more 
usual  when  fairly  good  or  rich  paste  is 
required.  'When  tlie  jam  is  of  a stitf 
kind,  it  is  oj)tional  whether  it  be  b.aked 
in  the  jiaste  or  not ; the  usual  way  is  to 
line  the  tartlet-tins  with  paste,  then  to 
ti'im  the  edges,  .and  priek  the  bottoms 
that  the  paste  may  not  bli.ster,  then 
bake  until  three-parts  done  and  put  the 
jam  in,  and  return  to  the  oven  to  finish 
the  b.aking.  Some  complete  the  baking 
before  tlie  jam  goes  in  ; but  the  flavour 
is  hardly  so  good.  When  a thin  jam 
is  used  (such  as  strawberry),  if  not 
baked  in  the  crust,  it  should  be  jjat  in 
before  the  tarts  are  taken  from  the 
oven.  T'he  tarts  may  be  ornamented 
by  means  of  leaves  or  stars  or  other 
shapes  of  pastry,  which  should  be  b.aked 
separately.  Strijis  of  paste  are  often 
laid  across  the  tart,  to  form  a wheel 
when  the  jam  is  put  in  before  baking. 

Tarts  may  be  made  ornamental  at  no 
extra  cost,  by  using  four  kinds  of  jam, 
contrasting  the  colours  and  flavours 
nicely  ; or  two  kinds  will  do,  divided 
into  four  sections  on  a round  tin.  Kound 
tins  of  a good  size  may  be  bought  for 
twopence  each,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  pastry  bakes  better  on 
tin  tlian  earthenware.  ()val  tart-pans, 
both  plain  and  crimped,  are  to  be  had 
in  all  sizes.  For  small  tarts,  the  patty 
pans  shown  on  page  770  answer. 

There  are  many  ways  of  converting 
a plain  tart  into  an  ornamental  one ; 
the  simple  device  of  glazing  the  edge  of 
the  pastry  wTll  do  a great  deal  (see 
page  809)  ; and  chopped  almonds  are 
used  by  many  cooks  for  the  purpose. 
They  can  be  cut  in  strips  and  put  on  in 
any  form  to  taste,  just  to  form  an  outer 
edge,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  brown  in  the  baking.  Or  some 
may  be  chopped  and  browned  in  the 
oven,  and  put  on  after  the  t.art  is  baked 
and  glazed,  then  returned  to  the  oven 
for  a minute  or  two  to  set.  A sprinkling 
of  cocoa-nut  on  the  jam,  a dot  or  two 
in  the  centre,  orsome  chopped  pistachios 
will  give  variety,  and  add  much  to  the 
appearance.  Then  there  is  whipped 


cream,  which  may  be  used  here  and 
there  on  the  jam  of  cold  tarts  with  good 
effect.  Some  of  it  may  be  coloured  if 
liked. 

Jel/i/  Tarts. — These  .are  prepared 
as  .above,  any  fruit  jolly  being  iised 
instead  of  jam  ; two  or  four  kinds  may 
also  be  used  in  one  tart.  Sometimes 
custard  or  cream  is  handed  with  jam 
tarts. 

Marmalade  Tarts. — Use  any  kind  of 
marmalade  as  described  above. 

Kendal  Pudding. — This  is  a 
rich,  old-fashioned  ijudding.  Required  : 
two  kinds  of  jam,  sponge  cake,  cherries 
from  cherry  brandy,  and  a custard  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

One  of  the  jams  should  be  acid  and 
the  other  sweet ; raspberrj^  and  quince 
are  a favourite  combination.  First 
butter  a di.sb,  and  lay  in  some  of  the 
cake  in  thin  slices ; cover  these  with 
cherries  drained  from  the  brandy,  then 
cake,  and  one  of  the  jams  ; more  cake 
and  cherries  ; and  cake  with  the  other 
jam  to  follow.  Repeat  until  the  dish 
is  threc-ijarts  full,  the  top  layer  being 
cake.  Then  put  in  the  custard,  made 
with  the  j'olks  of  two,  or  one  whole  egg 
to  each  gill  of  milk  used,  or  milk  and 
cream  for  a richer  pudding.  It  should, 
bo  vei'3'-  slightlj'^  sweetened  and  not 
flavoured.  Pour  over  slowly,  and  let 
the  cake  be  well  soaked  before  baking. 
The  oven  should  bo  ver}'’  gentle,  and 
the  pudding  only  just  be  allowed  to  set. 
Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Note. —A  variation  of  this  is  made 
by  using  lemon  or  lime  marmalade, 
together  Avith  anj'  rich,  sweet  jam, 
with  very  satisfactorj'  results. 

Kentish  Pudding  Pies.— 

Guou.vd  Rice  Pudding.) 

Koche. — This  is  the  n.ame  given  to 
some  German  dishes  that  are  serv  ed  in 
the  pudding  course.  They  have  been 
described  as  a go-between  a custard 
and  a sqionge  pudding.  The  main 
difference  between  these  and  ordinary 
puddings  is  that  they  are  lighter  than 
most  sorts,  souffles  excepted.  They 
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may  be  baked  or  steamed,  but  not 
boiled.  A tin  mould  is  required  ; and 
owing  to  the  proportionately  small 
amount  of  solid  material  used,  extra 
care  is  needed  in  the  cooking. 

Curd  Koch. — Required:  three  ounces 
of  curds,  the  same  of  sugar,  two  and 
a half  ounces  of.  ground  or  chopjjed 
almonds,  tive  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  fine  flour  and  grated  sponge  cake. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  materials  are  to  be  blended  and 
beaten,  except  Ihe  whites,  which  are 
added  after  (stiffly  beaten).  Any 
flavouring  may  be  added  ; rose  water 
is  a delicate  one.  This  may  be  steamed 
or  baked ; if  the  latter,  have  a steady 
oven.  Sauce  is  optional ; a flavoured 
sugar  may  be  dredged  over  instead. 
(See  page  807  for  the  preparation  of 
curds.) 

Vienna  Koch. — This  is  one  of  the 
best.  Required  : five  eggs,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  two  ounces  each  of  butter 
and  sugai-,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
Vienna  flour,  and  some  vanilla.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  flour  and  creamare  to  be  blended, 
and  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the  butter 
and  sugar  stirred  in when  cool,  the 
yolks  and  wliites  of  eggs  are  added 
separately,  as  ‘above  described.  The 
vanilla  pod  should  be  infused  in  the 
milk.  Bake  at  a moderate  heat,  and 
serve  without  delay.  An  ounce  of 
arrowroot  may  replace  the  flour  in  this. 
For  a cheaper  dish,  use  milk  and  cream, 
or,  for  quite  a plain  one,  all  milk,  with 
another  ounce  of  butter. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding.— Re- 
quired: si.x  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  of  flour,  two  ounces  of 
moist  sugar,  two  eggs,  a lemon,  grated 
rind,  and  strained  juice,  a gill  and  a 
half  of  milk,  and  three  ounces  of 
chopped  suet.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  above  materials  make  a rather 
plain  pudding,  which  may  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of 
shredded  candied  peel,  and  a few 
raisins  for  garnishing  the  basin.  The 
dry  materials  should  be  first  mixed, 
then  the  egg  and  lemon  juice  and  milk 


added.  Boil  for  three  hours.  Serve 
with  lemon  sauce  (page  122). 

Another  way. — This  is  richer.  Take 
a tablespoonful  of  the  lemon  curd  or 
store  mixture  given  for  cheesecakes 
below,  and  mix  with  the  other  ma- 
terials ; use  castor  sugar,  and  colour 
the  pudding  with  a little  yellow  colour- 
ing ; it  will  then  present  a very  nice 
appearance  when  done.  The  rich  sauce 
of  page  122  may  be  served  with  this. 
Sometimes  strips  of  citron  or  lemon 
peel  are  used  as  well  as  raisins  for  the 
moulds  for  these  puddings.  The  juice 
of  half  another  lemon  or  more  rind 
may  be  added  when  a fuller  flavour  is 
liked.  Other  sauces  may  be  served : 
Makmalade  is  very  good. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding, 
Baked.— Required : enough  bread- 
crumbs to  fill  lightly  a half  pint 
measure,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of 
two  lemons,  half  a pint  of  milk,  two 
ounces  of  moist  or  castor  sugar,  and 
two  eggs,  with  or  without  a paste 
border.  Cost,  about  6d.  without 
paste. 

The  dry  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed, 
and  the  milk  and  lemon  juice  added 
with  the  eggs,  and  the  whole  well 
heaten.  The  dish  should  be  shallow, 
and  the  oven  moderate.  This  is  given 
for  those  who  do  not  like  puddings 
that  contain  any  sort  of  fat,  and  it  will 
be  found  a nice  change  by  those  who 
can  eat  fat ; but  for  most  people  it  will 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  ounces  of  butter,  which  should 
be  melted  and  poured  in  with  the  milk. 
Or  the  milk  and  butter  may  be  heated 
and  poured  over  the  bread,  the  rest  of 
the  materials  going  in  when  the  mix- 
ture is  cold. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes,— Re- 
quired : some  lemon  curd  as  below,  and 
a good  short  or  flaky  paste.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Cd.  per  dozen  small  ones. 

The  pastry  should  be  thin  for  these, 
and  the  patty  pans  only  a little  more 
than  half  filled,  with  the  curd,  as  it 
should  rise  in  baking,  and,  if  too  full,' 
is  apt  to  run  over  and  get  burnt  at  the 
edges.  When  very  rich  cheesecakes 
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(ire  required,  a little  meringue  (as  for 
the  tarts  of  page  860)  maj'  be  used. 
Should  a little  raspberry  jam  be  juit  at 
the  bottom,  they  become  “ meringue 
lemon  tartlets.” 

For  the  curd,  take  a quarter  of  a 
liound  of  butter,  two  lemons,  and  h:df 
a pound  of  sugar  ; three-quarters  may 
bo  used  if  the  lemons  are  large,  and 
three  whole  eggs,  or  the  yolks  of  four, 
and  the  whites  of  two  if  more  con- 
venient. The  sugar  and  butter  should 
bo  melted  by  verj'  gentle  heat,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  the  lemons  stirred  in ; 
or  if  they  arc  rasped  with  lumps  of 
sugar  taken  from  the  quantity  given, 
then  crushed  to  jiowder,  they  are  nicer. 
This  should  be  mixed  with  the  strained 
juice,  and  stirred  until  it  is  like  honey; 
it  .should  not  boil.  The  eggs  must  be 
ready  in  a basin,  most  carefully  beaten, 
and  strained,  or  the  curd  will  be  streaky. 
The  warm  mixture  should  bo  added 
bj'  degrees,  and  the  mass  beaten  hard 
for  several  minutes  : the  heat  will  cook 
the  eggs  enough ; some  cooks  return  it 
to  the  pan  for  a further  thickening,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  When  cool,  it  is 
ready  for  the  paste ; it  should  not  be 
used  warm.  This  is  cheapened  by  re- 
ducing the  butter,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  lemon  is  heightened  bj’  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  lemon  ; but 
the  taste  is  loss  delicate. 

Lemon  Curd  or  Cheesecake 
IVIixture  (to  make  for  storing). — The 
mode  is  the  same  as  given  in  Lemon 
Cheesecakes,  but  the  proportions 
differ.  For  a curd  that  wall  keep  well, 
take  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  the  rind 
and  juice  of  three  large  or  four  small 
lemons,  six:  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  six  whole  eggs,  or  the  yolks  of 
twelve — the  latter  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred— or  the  yolks  of  ten  and  the 
whites  of  two  will  make  a good 
mixture.  This  should  be  very  well 
thickened,  and  when  quite  cold  should 
be  put  in  small  jars  and  covered  with 
bladder  or  vegetable  parchment,  and 
stored  like  jam.  A warm  place  will 
cause  it  to  ferment,  and  a damp  cup- 
board is  equally  bad  for  it.  A thin 


layer  of  paper  moistened  w'ith  brandy 
or  salad  oil  is  a good  preservative ; it 
should  be  laid  over  the  curd  before 
tying  down.  The  reason  for  little  pots 
is  that  they  may  be  quickly  used  when 
once  opened. 

Note.  — This  mixture  may  bo 
cheapened  at  the  time  of  using  in 
many  ways.  For  instance,  a little 
mashed  potato  may  go  in ; or  milk 
that  has  been  boiled  up  with  a small 
quantity  of  corn-flour  or  other  thicken- 
ing of  the  kind  ; or  a few  calce-crumbs 
may  be  moistened  with  milk  or  cream 
ami  added  to  it. 

Lemon  Dumplings. — Eequired: 
a pound  of  flour,  the  rind  and  strained 
juice  of  a largo  lemon,  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  four  to  six  ounces  of  suet,  an 
egg,  and  some  milk  or  water.  Cost, 
about  6d.  to  8d. 

The  flour  and  sugar  should  be  mixed 
with  the  chopped  suet,  and  a pinch  of 
salt  and  half  a tea.spoonful  of  baking 
powder  added ; then  put  in  the  beaten 
egg  and  lemon  juice  ; the  rind  may  be 
chopped  or  grated ; add  sufficient 
liquid  to  make  the  mass  stiff  enough 
to  be  moulded  by  hand  into  dumplings. 
Boil  or  steam  for  an  hour  to  two  hours 
according  to  size.  These  want  a sweet 
sauce,  and  if  that  is  not  convenient  add 
more  sugar,  say  another  ounce  or  two  ; 
moist  sugar  does  for  these. 

Another  u-ay.— These  are  richer. 
Required  : si.x  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
two  dunces  of  flour,  four  ounces  of 
suet,  a large  lemon,  two  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  an  egg  and  some  milk. 
Cost,  about  Gd. 

These  should  be  made  as  above,  and 
rolled  into  dumplings  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  then  steamed  for  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours.  Serve 
with  lemon  or  other  sauce.  [See  recipes 
in  Sweet  Sauces.)  When  suet  is  not 
liked,  use  marrow  or  butter. 

Lemon  Ftidding,  Rich, 
Baked. — Required  : four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  six  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  three,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
a lemon  and  a half,  or  of  two  if  a full 
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flavour  is  liked,  and  some  good  paste 
for  the  edging  of  the  dish.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  butter  and  sugar  should  he 
beaten  to  a cream,  an  ' the  yolks  of 
eggs  added  singly,  follo\ped  by  a good 
beating.  The  grated  rind  goes  next. 
The  whites  are  to  be  whisked  to  a 
froth,  and  added  very  carefully  with 
the  strained  juice.  This  should  be 
done  slowly  to  ensure  thorough  in- 
corporation. The  mixture  should  not 
quite  fill  the  dish.  The  edging  may  be 
plain  or  ornamented.  {See  Jam  Tarts.) 
Time,  about  forty  minutes  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  The  colour  should  be 
delicate.  Serve  hot  or  cold;  but  for 
most  people  it  is  too  rich  while  hot. 
A teaspoonful  of  lemon  brandy  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  (^See  recipes 
under  Orange.) 

Little  Brown  Puddings.— 

Eequired  : four  ounces  of  brown  bread- 
crumbs, a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
almonds,  the  same  of  ratafias,  a pinch 
of  mixed  spice,  three  ounces  of  butter, 
the  same  of  sugar,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  treacle.  Cost,  about  Is. 

See  recipe  for  Bertranda  Sauce 
(page  118),  and  use  the  almonds  left 
from  it — as  this  sauce  is  to  be  served 
with  the  pudding — and  put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  the  milk,  sugar,  butter, 
and  bread,  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Beat 
well  and  leave  to  cool,  then  add  the 
eggs  and  treacle,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
whipped  cream.  Half-fiU  some  buttered 
cup  or  dariole  moulds,  and  bake  for 
about  twenty  minutes  in  a moderate 
oven.  These  are  very  light. 

These  may  be  varied  by  omitting 
the  almonds,  and  adding  a couple  of 
ounces  of  good  dates  or  figs,  and  a 
fiavouring  of  ginger  syrup,  and  a little 
ginger,  with  a spoonful  or  two  less  of 
cream  or  milk.  Almost  any  sweet 
sauce  goes  well  with  these. 

Another  way. — These  are  made  with- 
out almonds  or  fruit,  and  with  a slight 
flavouring  of  spice  and  vanilla  sugar. 
A tablespoonful  of  rum  is  an  improve- 
ment. Serve  with  brandy  or  rum  sauce. 

2d 


Little  Coburg  Puddings.— 

{See  Alma  Puddings.)  Add  to  the  in- 
gredients there  named  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  rum,  or 
good  wine,  and  a flavouring  of  any 
spice  essence.  This  makes  a soft 
mixture,  which  should  be  baked  in 
shallow  moulds  or  deep  patty  pans  in 
a brisk  oven.  Serve  with  any  good 
sauce  containing  wine  or  spirits.  {See 
Sweet  Sauces.) 

Lord  Mayor’s  Pudding.  — 

This  is  a very  good  pudding  when 
cooked  for  the  time  specified,  on  which 
a good  deal  of  its  excellence  depends. 
Required : six  ounces  of  suet,  the  same 
weight  of  stoned  and  halved  raisins — 
muscatels  are  best  for  it — five  ounces 
of  glace  cherries,  in  quarters,  the  same 
of  figs  in  shreds,  three  ounces  of 
currants,  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
two  ounces  each  of  candied  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  sweet  almonds  and 
grated  apple,  a tablespoonful  each  of 
rum  and  brandy,  four  eggs,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  mixed 
spice,  and  four  ounces  each  of  brown 
bread-crumbs  and  flour.  Cost,  about 
2s.  4d. 

The  materials  should  be  mixed  as  for 
a plum  pudding  {see  page  832),  and 
should  be  allowed  to  blend  in  a covered 
vessel  for  a few  hours  before  cooking  ; 
all  the  better  if  they  stand  for  a day. 
The  pudding  must  boil  for  ten  hours, 
and  if  cooked  for  seven  hours  one  day 
and  three  on  the  day  it  is  served  it 
will  answer  just  as  well  as  if  the  boil- 
ing is  continuous.  When  suet  is  not 
liked,  equal  parts  of  shredded  beef 
marrow  and  butter  may  be  substituted. 
Serve  with  a rich  sauce.  {See  Lord 
Mayor’s  Pudding  Basin,  page  805.) 

Macaroni  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired/ a quarter  of  a pound  of 
macaroni,  a quart  of  milk,  two  or  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  a little  grated  nut- 
meg, and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about  8d. 
or  9d. 

The  macaroni  should  be  boiled  in 
water  until  half  done,  and  then  drained. 
{See  page  549.)  The  dish  should  be 
buttered,  and  the  macaroni  laid  in 
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with  the  milk  and  beaten  up 

together,  ami  the  nutmeg  grated  on 
the  top,  liake  in  a slow  oven  for  an 
hour ; it  should  be  nieely  browned. 
For  a cheaper  pudding  the  milk  may 
be  boiled  for  a minute  with  an  ounce 
of  corn-flour,  and  the  eggs  omitted. 
Unless  some  thickening  is  used  the 
macaroni  does  not  bind  with  milk  in 
the  same  way  that  most  other  cereals 
do.  Another  way  is  to  use  six  ounces 
of  macaroni  to  the  quart  of  milk,  and 
boil  them  together  until  the  macaroni 
is  done,  after  the  first  boiling  in  water. 
The  mixture  should  then  be  baked 
with  the  sugar  and  one  egg  until  just 
set.  An  ounce  of  sago  added  to  every 
four  or  five  ounces  of  macaroni  makes 
a very  good  pudding,  the  first  mode 
being  followed. 

Macaroni  Pudding,  Good.— 

Ilequired : two  ounces  of  macaroni, 
two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  a pint  of  milk,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  two  eggs,  and  some  flavouring 
and  paste  if  liked.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  macaroni  is  to  be  parboiled  in 
water  and  drained,  then  boiled  in  the 
milk  until  it  is  absorbed.  The  rest  of 
the  ingredients  are  added  when  cool, 
the  butter  excepted,  and  that  is  to  be 
stirred  in  while  warm.  The  flavouring 
may  be  wine  or  spirit,  or  essence  of 
any  kind.  A good  short  paste  may  be 
used  for  the  sides  of  the  dish,  and 
should  a better  pudding  be  wanted, 
some  jam  may  be  put  at  the  bottom. 

Macaroon  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  macaroons,  a 
pint  of  cream  and  milk  in  equal  parts, 
or  more  milk  for  a plainer  pudding, 
four  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar  or  to 
taste,  a glass  of  brandy  or  rum,  or 
either  of  these  with  sherry  to  make 
up  the  quantitj',  and  a few  drops  of 
almond  essence.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid. 

Bring  the  milk  and  cream  almost  to 
the  boil ; pour  over  the  macaroons, 
and  cover  until  cold.  Then  beat  them 
up  with  a fork  and  add  the  yolks  of 
the  eggs  with  the  wine  and  essence  : 
beat  the  whites  of  eggs  to  a froth,  and 
stir  them  in.  Make  in  one  large  or  a 


number  of  small  puddings ; they 
should  rise  a good  deal,  and  the 
moulds  should  be  well  buttered.  Time, 
to  bake  small  puddings,  about  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  with  a good  sauce. 
Half  these  quantities  will  make  a nice- 
sized  pudding. 

Madeira  Pudding.— The  bea  uty 

of  this  pudding  consists  in  contrasting 
well  the  colours  of  the  jams  used. 
Required : some  rich  suet  paste  and 
some  jam.  Cost,  variable. 

Line  a basin  or  mould — the  Lord 
Mayor’s  pudding  mould  on  page  80.5  is 
a most  suitable  one,  for  this  is  not  very 
easily  removed  from  a mould  with  a 
plain  bottom.  The  lining  paste  should 
be  thin  and  even.  Then  put  in  a 
layer  of  jam,  say  greengage,  then  a 
round  of  paste,  next  some  jam  of  a 
bright  colour,  as  damson  or  raspberry, 
then  paste,  and  jam  of  a pale  colour, 
as  apricot.  Go  on  thus  until  the 
mould  is  full,  and  put  a cover  of  paste 
on  the  top.  For  a pudding  made  in  a 
quart  basin,  allow  three  hours.  Turn 
out,  and  sift  some  white  sugar  over. 
No  sauce  is  wanted.  The  rounds  of 
paste  inside  should  be  thin,  and  the 
jam  should  not  be  too  soft. 

Note. — Puddings  madefrom  Madeira 
cake  go  bj'  the  same  name. 

Maids  of  Honour.  — These 
cheesecakes  are  very  generally  liked. 
There  are  various  ways  of  making 
them,  but  the  following  will  be  found 
good.  Required  : the  curd  from  three 
pints  of  good  milk,  a teacupful  of 
clotted  cream,  or,  if  not  at  hand,  of 
the  richest  cream  obtainable,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  a little  pounded  cinnamon, 
the  rind  of  a lemon,  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  currants,  half  a 
gill  of  brandy,  and  some  puff  paste. 
Cost  of  small  ones,  about  2d.  each. 

The  curd  is  obtained  as  for  cheese- 
cakes (page  807),  and  must  be  most 
carefully  drained  from  the  whey. 
The  eggs  should  be  fresh,  and  beaten 
to  a froth,  then  added  to  the  rest  by 
degrees.  The  amount  of  sugar  is  a 
matter  of  taste ; the  lumps  are  best 
rasped  on  the  lemon  rind,  then  reduced 
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to  powder.  The  currants  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  tops  after  the  patty 
pans  are  filled,  and  they  may  be 
omitted  if  liked.  A mixture  of  brand3’^ 
and  sherrj'  may  be  used  if  preferred. 
(See  Frontispiece.) 

Malvern  Pudding.  — This  is 
good  and  cheap,  and  verj’^  wholesome. 
Required : a pint  of  milk,  two  ounces 
of  corn-flour,  three  eggs,  sugar  to  taste, 
spice  to  flavour,  and  about  half  a pint 
of  apple-pulp  as  below.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  corn-flour  with  some  of  the 
milk,  add  the  rest  boiling,  and  simmer 
for  a minute  or  two ; then  add  the 
flavouring  and  sugar,  and  the  beaten 
eggs  when  cool.  The  addition  of  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  a tablespoonful  of 
thick  cream  is  recommended  for  a 
better  pudding.  Take  a deep  buttered 
dish,  and  put  in  a layer  of  the  custard, 
then  one  of  apple-pulp ; this  is  made 
by  sweetening  and  flavouring  with 
lemon  or  spice  the  inner  portion  of 
some  baked  apples  of  a juicj’  sort. 
The  top  laj'er  should  be  of  the  custard. 
If  preferred,  all  the  apple  can  be  put 
in  the  centre,  instead  of  using  it  in 
layers.  Bake  in  a good  oven  to  a nice 
brown,  and  serve  hot  or  cold.  This  is 
known  also  as  Coun-flouu  Apple 
Pudding. 

Note. — Pears  are  verj'  nice  in  the 
same  wa)'. 

Maryborough  Fie,  Ameri- 
can. — Required ; a large  cup  of 
stewed  apples,  two  eggs,  a table- 
spoonful of  butter,  a gill  of  cream,  a 
tablespoonful  of  brand}^  the  same  of 
chopped  citron,  half-a-dozen  macaroons, 
and  some  light  short  paste.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d. 

Line  a deep  pie-plate  with  the  paste, 
and  beat  the  other  materials  together. 
The  apple-pulp  should  be  well  sweet- 
ened; the  macaroons  are  to  be  broken 
up  and  soaked  in  the  brandy  and 
cream  before  they  are  added.  After 
filling,  laj-  a rim  of  paste  round  the 
edge,  and  ornament  according  to  fancy ; 
egg  over,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  Custard  or  cream 
will  improve  this. 


Marmalade  Pudding, 

Boiled.  — Or  ange  marmalade  is 
cheap,  and  is  the  kind  most  used  for 
puddings;  but  lemon  or  lime  marma- 
lade may  be  used  in  the  same  waj-  if 
the  sugar  be  increased  a little,  or  a 
sweeter  sauce  be  served  with  it. 
Required : two  eggs,  half  a gill  of 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
flour,  bread-crumbs,  and  marmalade, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  rind 
grated,  two  ounces  of  butter  or  suet, 
and  an  ounce  of  sugar.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  basin  should  be  well  gr.ascd,  as 
these  puddings  are  apt  to  stick.  'The 
dry  materials  are  to  be  blended,  and 
the  eggs,  milk,  and  marmalade  beaten 
and  added  to  them.  This  wants  verj”^ 
well  mixing.  The  basin  should  be 
full,  and  the  pudding  boiled  for  three 
hours  if  suet  be  used.  When  butter 
is  preferred,  it  should  be  melted  and 
beaten  with  the  liquids,  or  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  flour  and  crumbs. 
This  is  good  without  sauce,  but  better 
with  one. 

For  a plainer  pudding,  add  water  in 
place  of  milk,  and  one  egg  only,  using 
a little  more  bread,  and,  if  liked,  an 
ounce  less  marmalade. 

Marrow  Custards.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  pulp  from  a jmung 
vegetable  marrow  that  has  been  nicel}' 
steamed,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
white  of  one,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  an  ounce  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  a little  cream,  and 
some  spice  to  taste.  The  paste  may 
be  a medium  short,  or  flaky.  Cost, 
about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  bread  should  be  soaked  in 
enough  cream  to  cover  it,  and  added 
to  the  other  materials ; the  butter  is 
best  melted  and  put  in  with  the  eggs. 
Small  patty  pans  should  be  used,  and 
lined  thinly  with  the  paste,  and  the 
custards  baked  in  a moderate  oven ; 
they  are  good  hot  or  cold. 

Another  way.  — Required  : equal 

measures  of  marrow  pulp  as  above, 
and  apple  pulp  from  baked  apples ; 
and  for  each  pint  an  ounce  of  butter, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  or  to  taste, 
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Borne  spice,  which  may  be  one  sort,  or 
mixed,  two  ounces  of  currants,  three 
whole  eggs,  and  about  a gill  of  bread- 
crumbs. The  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  a few  hours  before  the  patty 
pans  are  tilled,  as  the  bread  will  swell 
and  the  custards  be  much  nicer.  A 
little  grated  lemon  peel  is  a great 
improvement,  and,  unless  nicely 
flavoured,  these  are  rather  insipid, 
(linger  is  one  of  the  best  flavourings. 

Meringued  Tarts. — This  sort 
of  pastry  is  much  liked,  and  usually 
holds  it  own  against  new  rivals.  Re- 
quired : some  nice  short  or  putf  paste, 
jam,  lemon  curd,  and  meringue  made 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
finest  castor  sugar  to  every  w’hite  of 
egg  used.  Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s. 
per  dozen  small  ones. 

The  patty  jians  should  be  rather 
deep,  and  a little  raspberry  or  red 
currant  jam  put  at  the  bottom,  then  a 
small  spoonful  of  lemon  curd  (page 
85G),  and  the  pastry  baked  as  usual. 
When  done  the  meringue  may  be  put 
on  at  once,  or  after  a short  time  as 
convenient,  but  the  tarts  are  to  be 
left  on  a sieve  to  cool  before  serving. 
For  the  meringue  the  whites  of  eggs 
should  be  beaten  until  quite  stitf,  and 
the  sugar  stirred  in,  and  a little 
flavouring  added  if  liked,  but  this  is 
often  used  quite  plain.  Those  who 
have  no  bag  and  pipe  may  put  a spoon- 
ful on  the  top  of  the  tart,  and  a small 
spoonful  on  that ; or  three  spoons  can 
be  used.  The  best  way  is  to  use  a 
bag  and  pipe,  and  either  squeeze  the 
meringue  through,  drawing  the  bag 
up  to  form  a pyramid-shaped  top,  or 
to  twist  the  bag  round,  and  so  make  a 
coil,  the  top  being  the  smallest  in  cir- 
cumference. Then  another  favourite 
way  is  to  use  a rose  pipe  of  good  size. 
Sometimes  the  meringue  is  put  from  a 
bag  with  a plain  pipe  in  dots  the  size 
of  a small  nut  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  tart,  and  the  centre  left  plain,  or 
the  bag  may  be  so  squeezed  that  the 
contents  form  a cone.  A little  care  is 
needed,  and  the  less  the  bag  is 
handled  and  the  quicker  the  tarts  are 


got  into  the  oven  for  the  meringue  to 
set  the  better.  A cool  part  of  the 
oven  should  be  selected,  or  the  oven 
door  may  be  left  oi^en ; the  required 
tint  is  a delicate  fawn.  If  too  quickly 
puffed  up,  the  meringue  will  taste  raw, 
and  may  fall  again  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  From  five  to  ten  minutes 
is  wanted,  and  for  this  reason  the 
pastry  should  be  rather  underdone 
when  removed  from  the  oven  at  first. 
Coloured  sugar  may  be  sprinkled  over 
the  meringue  if  liked,  or  for  better 
pastry,  a little  chopped  candied  fruit 
can  be  put  on  the  top.  This  is  done 
before  putting  in  the  oven.  Some 
thin  shreds  of  almonds  can  also  be 
inserted  very  lightly,  and  there  are 
other  ways  of  finishing  off.  Jam  alone, 
and  no  curd,  may  be  used. 

Note, — The  meringue  may  be  used 
for  garnishing  comets,  vol-au-vents, 
and  other  pastry.  The  sugar  should 
not  be  put  to  it  until  the  egg  is  firm, 
and  it  must  not  be  beaten  after.  In- 
attention to  these  points  wiU  result  in 
failure.  {See  also  Lemon  Cheesecakes.) 

Metz  Pudding, — Required  : a 
pint  of  milk,  a giU  of  cherry  brandjq 
three  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  semolina,  three 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  potato-flour,  an 
ounce  of  bread-crumbs,  a pinch  of 
powdered  cloves,  and  four  ounces  of 
mixed  crystallised  fruits.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d. 

The  milk  should  be  mixed  with  the 
flour,  bread,  butter,  sugar,  and  semo- 
lina, and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes 
very  gently,  then  left  to  cool,  and 
beaten  up  with  the  eggs,  one  white 
omitted,  and  the  pudding  baked 
slowly  in  a buttered  dish.  While 
baking  the  fruit  should  be  cut  up  and 
simmered  in  a little  sugar  and  water 
to  cover  for  a short  time  ; the  liquid 
should  be  absorbed  and  the  brandy 
added,  and  the  whole  simmered  until 
the  fruit  is  quite  soft.  Then  spread 
the  top  of  the  pudding  with  this,  and 
beat  the  remaining  white  up  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  dot  it 
over  the  top  to  cover  the  fruit ; should 
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the  dish  he  large  and  shallow,  a 
second  egg  will  be  required.  This 
should  brown  very  slightl}’^,  and  the 
pudding  be  served  with  Cherry 
Brandy  Sauce,  or  a plainer  one.  It 
is  very  good  cold  with  or  without 
sauce.  For  a plainer  dish  use  cherry 
syrup  instead  of  brand)',  or  a mixture 
of  the  two.  Time  to  bake,  about 
forty  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Mexican  Pudding.— Required : 
half  a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream,  six  eggs,  five  oimces  of 
lump  sugar,  six  ounces  of  flour,  three 
ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  Mexican 
chocolate,  two  ounces  of  shredded 
lemon  peel,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  a pinch  of  giound  cinnamon 
and  mace,  and  a dessertspoonful  of 
brand)^  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

The  butter,  sugar,  and  milk  should 
be  stirred  over  a fire  until  melted, 
then  added  to  the  chocolate  ready 
grated,  and  boiled  up  with  the  flour 
and  cream,  which  must  be  smoothly 
blended.  Simmer  for  a minute,  and 
stir  well,  then  leave  to  cool,  and  add 
the  rest,  the  whites  of  eggs  going  in 
after  beating  them  to  a froth.  A 
thickly-buttered  shallow  mould  should 
be  used  for  this,  room  left  for  rising, 
and  a slow  oven  after  the  first  few 
minutes.  Time,  from  an  hour  to  a5i  hour 
and  a half,  according  to  depth.  Turn 
out  very  carefully.  This  is  good 
without  sauce,  but  better  with.  {See 
Chocolate,  and  other  sauces.) 

Mincemeat. — It  has  been  said  of 
mincemeat,  as  of  plum  pudding,  that 
every  cook  has  a special  recipe,  and 
thinks  it  a better  one  than  any  other. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
given  the  best  of  recipes  a variation 
is  sometimes  a necessity,  for  the  same 
materials,  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned, 
do  not  yield  precisely  the  same  results, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  such  as 
currants  and  raisins,  and  the  juiciness, 
or  otherwise,  of  the  apples.  There- 
fore, apart  from  the  fact  that  mince- 
meat is  better  made  a week  or  two 
be-fore  the  festive  season,  it  is  well  to 


be  in  good  time  with  it,  that  any 
alterations  may  be  made  before  the 
last  moment,  for  mincemeat  is  nothing 
it  the  materials  have  not  time  to  blend 
their  flavours  into  a pleasant  whole. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  mince  pies,  and  it  is  now 
a commonly  accepted  fact  that  the 
suet  is  the  ingredient  mostly  at  fault, 
for  the  time  that  mince  pies  are  in  the 
oven  is  too  short  for  the  proper  cook- 
ing of  the  suet.  It  should  be  chopped 
very  small,  and  where  it  disagiees, 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Some 
peeple  get  over  the  difficulty  by  cook- 
ing the  mincemeat  before  making  the 
pies ; this  is  done  by  setting  a jar 
containing  the  mincemeat  in  a sauce- 
pan of  water,  and  letting  the  water 
boil  round  it ; an  hour  or  two  should 
be  allowed.  The  mincemeat  must  be 
left  to  cool  before  the  pies  are  made. 
We  have  given  a recipe  for  a vege- 
tarian mincemeat  with  nuts,  and 
where  they  are  not  agreeable  some 
cooked  tapioca  or  other  cereal  may  be 
used.  To  darken  and  give  an  appear- 
ance of  richness  to  a plain  mincemeat, 
a little  treacle  is  useful,  or  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  black  currant,  or 
blackberry,  or  other  fruit  syrup. 
These  are  much  better  for  children 
and  delicate  people  than  the  rich 
kinds.  As  to  the  fruit  used,  the  best 
is  the  cheapest.  The  chopping  can- 
not be  too  carefully  performed.  The 
recipes  given  below  may  all  be  altered 
to  taste  by  using  wine  or  spirit  in 
varying  proportions,  and  by  substi- 
tuting one  sort  for  another  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  where 
liquid  in  one  form  is  reduced,  more  of 
another  kind  must  be  added.  The 
juice  of  oranges  and  lemons,  or  an 
increased  supply  of  apples  may  be 
resorted  to  for  increased  moisture,  and 
should  a batch  of  mincemeat  turn  out 
too  sweet  for  taste,  it  may  be  corrected 
by  adding  more  spice,  a little  almond 
essence,  or  some  bitter  almonds,  or  a 
few  crushed  ratafias ; macaroons  are 
sometimes  crushed  and  soaked  in  the 
wine,  then  added  instead  of  chopped 
almonds,  Jjomon  juice  also  improves 
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a sweot  inincemea*.  Dry  mincemeat 
is  not  nice,  but  excessive  moisture 
should  lio  guarded  against,  or  the  pies 
. will  not  be  so  light  at  the  bottom.  In 
using  always  stir  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  keep  the  jar  covered  to  exclude 
dust.  When  a largo  jar  of  mince- 
meat becomes  nearly  empty,  transfer 
the  contents  to  a small  jar,  and  pack 
it  well  down. 

Mincemeat,  Good.— Required : 
two  pounds  of  mti.scatcl  raisins,  the 
same  of  currants,  tw’o  and  a half 
pounds  of  moist  sug;u',  a pound  of 
suet,  a pound  of  mixed  candied  peel, 
two  and  a half  to  three  pounds  of 
apples,  a teaspoonful  of  the  finest 
mixed  spice,  the  grated  rinds  of  two 
lemons,  and  the  strained  juice,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  a pint  of  brandy 
and  rum  mixed,  or  port  and  bnindy, 
or  cherry  brandy  and  rum  ; either  of 
these  liquids  may  be  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  raisin  wine  added  should 
a plainer  mincemeat  be  liked.  Cost, 
about  4s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit,  &c. 

The  apples  should  bo  most  carefully 
cored,  and  very  finely  chopped,  or  they 
may  be  grated  ; russets  are  excellent 
for  mincemeat,  but  any  good-flavoured 
apple,  not  too  waterjq  will  serve.  The 
suet  should  be  chopped  to  the  finest 
degree,  the  candied  peel  shredded,  then 
chopped,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials 
added  by  degrees,  the  spirit  going  in 
last.  The  whole  should  be  mixesl 
with  a large  w'ooden  spoon,  and  packed 
in  a jar,  then  covered  to  keep  the 
flavour  in,  and  the  dust  out. 

Note. — This  may  be  made  more 
substantial  by  adding  another  pound 
of  suet,  or  the  same  weight  of  fresh 
ox  tongue  or  lean  beef,  boiled  until 
very  tender  and  chopped  small.  The 
spice  may  be  increased,  or  instead  of 
mixed  spice,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  nutmeg  and  ginger,  with  a 
salt, spoonful  of  cloves  may  be  used. 

Another  way. — This  is  a very  good  ■ 
mincemeat.  Required  : a pound  each 
of  the  following  materials : raisins, 
sultanas,  currants,  pears,  apples,  Deme- 
rara  sugar,  mixed  candied  peel,  roast 


or  boiled  beef,  two  ])Ounds  of  suet,  a 
teaspoonfid  each  of  grounil  nutmeg 
and  allspice,  a saltspoonful  of  salt, 
half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds  chopped, 
two  oranges  and  a lemon,  half  a pint 
of  sherry,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a gill 
of  brandy.  Cost,  about  .5s.  6d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  spirit,  &c.  In  this  and 
the  foregoing  the  peel  may  bo  orange 
and  lemon  only  if  liked,  or  a sm.all 
proportion  of  citron  may  bo  used. 
The  pears  should  bo  sound  and  of  good 
flavour.  Mix  as  above  directed.  As 
the  moisture  dries  up  more  spirit  or 
wine  must  be  added,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  very  well  mixed. 
These  are  bettor  for  mixing  a fort- 
night before  using. 

Mincemeat,  Plain.  — Required: 
a pound  of  currants,  the  same  of 
raisins,  a pound  and  a half  of  brown 
sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  apples, 
half  a pound  of  orange  marmalade, 
the  same  of  chopped  suet,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  candied  peel,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  good  spice,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  a pint  of 
raisin  wine.  'IRe  addition  of  a gill 
of  rum  will  convert  this  into  a 
superior  preparation.  Cost,  about 
2s.  4d.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

The  apples  should  be  prepared  first, 
and  the  rest  added  gradually.  A good 
pinch  of  salt  is  wanted  to  bring  out 
the  flavour  of  the  rest.  After  mix- 
ing, and  standing  for  a day  or  two, 
add  more  sugar  should  it  require  it ; 
so  much  depends  upon  the  apples. 
{See  remarks  under  Mincemeat,  above.) 

Mincemeat,  Vegetarian.  — 

Required  : a pound  of  currants,  half 
a pound  of  raisins,  the  same  of  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  brown  bread-crumbs, 
three  oranges  and  three  lemons,  a 
pound  of  apples,  spice  to  taste,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  mixed  peel, 
half  a pound  of  marmalade,  a little 
salt,  and  half  a pound  of  nuts,  which 
may  be  mixed  or  one  kind ; if  the 
latter,  cocoa-nut  or  grated  Brazil  nuts 
or  pine  kernels  may  he  used.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 

The  rinds  of  the  oranges  and  lemona 
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should  bo  thinly  cut,  and  boiled  in  a 
little  water  to  cover  them,  changing  it 
once  ; when  quite  soft  they  should  be 
chopped,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
materials  prepared  as  above.  When 
the  mincemeat  is  ready,  some  of  the 
water  the  peels  were  boiled  in  should 
be  poured  over  to  moisten  it,  if  re- 
quired ; the  juice  of  the  fruit  should 
he  strained  in.  Spice  may  he  omitted, 
if  liked.  Those  who  intend  to  keep  it 
must  omit  the  bread,  but  for  present 
use  it  is  an  improvement,  and  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  for  a plainer 
mincemeat.  This  is  suitable  for 
children.  There  are  various  ways  of 
altering  this.  We  tasted  a similar 
mincemeat  to  which  some  tinned 
quinces  had  been  added,  and  can  re- 
commend it.  Other  fruits  are  also 
useful  in  the  same  way,  especially 
when  apples  are  of  poor  quality.  The 
candied  peel  may  be  omitted,  and  the 
marmalade  reduced  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  the  mincemeat  still  be  very 
good. 

Mince  Fies. — Eequired:  mince- 
meat and  paste,  sugar,  or  one  of  the 
glazings  f«r  pastr}'  on  page  809.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen  for  small 
pies  for  serving  one  to  each  person ; 
less  for  plain  ones. 

The  paste  used  may  be  flaky  or  puff 
for  the  richest,  or  a good  short  is  often 
liked ; and  one  of  the  plain  short  or 
flaky  for  those  made  from  plain  mince- 
meat ; and  a vegetarian  crust  (page 
748)  for  vegetarian  pies.  The  paste 
should  be  thin,  and  a generous  sup>ply 
of  mincemeat  used,  except  for  children. 
About  a dessertspoonful  for  small  pies 
will  be  wanted.  The  edges  may  be 
plain  or  crimped  ; make  a little  hole  in 
the  top,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
Instead  of  either  of  the  glazes  given  on 
page  809,  the  pies  may  be  brushed  over 
with  white  of  egg  and  dusted  with 
icing  sugar  a short  time  before  they 
are  done.  Time,  about  twenty  minutes 
to  half  an  hour ; longer  for  plain  ones 
with  thicker  paste.  For  family  con- 
sumption, pies  may  be  made  on  a tin 
plate  or  large  oval  pattjr  pan  ov  tart- 


dish.  Always  moisten  the  edge  of  the 
under-paste,  and  press  the  top  lightly 
but  firmly  on.  {See  recipes  and  in- 
structions for  Pastry,  page  743.) 

Nautwich  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : two  eggs  and  their  weight  in 
butter  and  sugar,  the  weight  of  one 
egg  in  potato-flour  and  of  one  and  a 
half  in  Vienna  flour,  a tablespoonful  of 
grated  cocoa-nut,  and  the  same  measure 
of  milk  ; colouring  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  together 
for  a few  minutes,  then  add  the  eggs 
and  beat  for  ten  more  minutes  ; put  in 
the  flour  and  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  with  the  cocoa-nut  and  milk, 
and  stir  all  lightly  ; add  colouring  to 
make  the  mixture  a salmon  tint.  Take 
a buttered  mould,  and  sprinkle  a little 
more  grated  nut  all  over  it,  and  put 
the  pudding  in  ; leave  room  for  rising, 
and  bake  at  a moderate  heat.  It 
should  be  a pale  brown  only.  Turn 
out  and  pour  a little  melted  red  cur- 
rant jelly  over  the  top,  and  sprinkle 
with  cocoa-nut. 

Another  way. — This  is  richer.  Pro- 
ceed as  above,  but  put  some  whipped 
cream,  flavoured  with  vanilla,  round 
the  pudding,  and  a pile  of  the  same  on 
the  top  after  the  jelly  has  begun  to  run 
down  the  sides ; then  serve  at  once. 
A custard  is  sometimes  poured  while 
hot  over  the  pudding,  and  the  jelly  is 
melted  and  served  in  a separate  dish  ; 
in  either  form  the  pudding  is  very 
good.  When  a shallow  mould  is  used 
another  tablespoonful  of  milk  may  be 
put  in ; that  from  the  nut  is  best,  if  it 
is  sweet. 

Nectarine  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : a dozen  nectarines  not  over- 
ripe, the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  s\rgar  to  taste,  a gill  of 
fine  bread-crumbs,  a little  cream,  some 
puff  paste,  and  a teaspoonful  of  brandy. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6cL 

The  fruit  should  be  cooked  with  the 
sugar  until  tender ; then  freed  from 
skin  and  kernels  and  mixed  with  the 
crumbs  that  have  been  soaked  in  the 
creqro ; the  eggs  are  then  added,  and 
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more  .«ugar,  with  tho  brandy.  The  I 
dish  is  to  bo  lined  with  the  paste,  or  j 
the  sides  only,  which  will  bo  more 
often  preferred,  and  tho  mi.\turo  put  j 
in.  Time,  about  an  hour  in  a mode- 
rate oven.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  Dredge  | 
with  sugar  before  serving.  For  a i 
better  pudding,  a little  peach  brandy 
will  be  found  an  improvement. 

Nonesuch  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  half 
that  of  an  orange,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  muscatel  raisins,  a pinch  of 
powdered  mace,  four  eggs,  four  and 
a half  ounces  of  flour,  a tablespoonful 
of  orange  or  lemon  marmalade,  the 
same  of  chopped  almonds,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  two 
ounces  of  currants,  the  same  of  citron 
peel,  and  butter,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy  and  cura(,-oa.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  butter  and  sugar  should  be 
beaten  with  the  mace  and  grated  rinds 
of  the  fruit  for  ten  minutes,  and  tho 
yolks  of  eggs  added  by  degrees.  The 
citron  must  be  thinly  shredded  and 
mi.xed  with  the  flour,  almonds,  and 
currants,  and  stirred  in  ; the  marma- 
lade and  liquid  ingredients  are  to  bo 
beaten  together  and  stirred  in ; and, 
finally,  the  whites  of  the  eggs  whisked 
to  a froth.  The  mould  for  this  must 
be  thickly  buttered,  and  the  pudding 
steamed  for  two  and  a half  to  throe 
hours.  Should  suet  be  preferred  to 
butter,  allow  three  and  a half  to  four 
hours.  Serve  with  Nonesuch  Sauce. 

Nottingham  Apple  Pudding. 

— {See  Batter  Pudding,  Baked.) 

Oatmeal  Pudding.  — {See 

Cereal  Puddings.) 

Orange  Cheesecakes.— Re- 

quired : a curd  made  from  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  two,  half  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  two  oranges,  one  lemon, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  orange  brandy 
or  pale  brandy.  If  the  latter,  the  rind 
of  about  a quarter  of  a Seville  orange 
may  be  grated  and  added  to  the  mix- 
ture, if  convenient.  A good  flaky  or 
short  paste  may  be  used.  Cost,  about 
Is,  6d.  per  do?en  small  ones, 


The  lumps  of  sugar  should  be  rasped 
on  the  fruit  to  remove  the  rind,  then 
crushed,  and  mixed  with  the  butter 
ov'er  the  fire,  and  stirred  until  thick, 
when  the  strained  juice  should  go  in. 
This  should  be  again  stirred  until  it 
thickens ; then  put  slowly  to  the 
beaten  eggs  ready  in  a basin,  and  well 
beaten.  Finish  as  directed  for  Lemon 
Cheesecakes  (page  85’5). 

Note. — The  mixture  makes  a nice 
pudding  if  baked  in  a shallow  pie-dish 
lined  with  paste.  Another  way  is  to 
fill  the  dish  with  layers  of  thin  bread 
and  butter  spread  with  the  curd,  and 
then  to  pour  a custard  over  while 
boiling,  and  serve  cold.  To  each  pint 
of  custard  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine 
should  be  allowed.  This  is  a very 
good  pudding. 

Orange  Dumplings.— These 
arc  a nice,  cheap  sweet,  very  easily 
prepared.  Required  : half  a pound  of 
rice,  four  oranges,  some  sugar,  and 
orange  marmalade  or  sauce.  Cost, 
about  7d.,  without  sauce. 

Use  Carolina  rice,  and  boil  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  half  done,  then 
spread  it  out  in  equal  parts  over  four 
or  six  little  pudding  cloths ; for  very 
small  dumplings  use  eight.  Take  the 
oranges,  and  peel  them  from  the  outer 
and  inner  skin,  and  divide  them  into 
sections,  and  lay  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  rice ; then  gather  the  rice  over 
and  tie  the  cloth ; should  the  rice  be 
made  into  four  parts  only,  the  oranges 
may  be  peeled  and  left  whole,  and 
the  dumplings  are  then  more  easily 
formed.  Boil  from  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Sift  sugar  over  and  send 
sauce  to  table,  or  pour  some  melted  mar- 
malade over,  and  serve  without  sauce. 
Lemon  sauce,  or  a custard  sauce  fla- 
voured with  lemon,  is  also  nice.  {See 
the  chapter  on  Sweet  Sauces.)  By 
using  one  cloth,  a good  pudding  is  made. 

Orange  Flower  Pastry.7' 

This  is  very  nice,  and  may  be  used  in 
many  other  ways  than  those  given 
below.  Required : half  a pound  of 
flue  flour  (preferably  Vienna),  tbrey 
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ounces  of  butter,  two  ounces  of  castor 
sugar,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  as 
much  orange  flower  water  as  is  required. 

The  materials  should  he  blended  just 
as  tor  Rich  Short  Paste  {see  page  743), 
the  water  being  replaced  by  that  here 
given,  which  imparts  a very  nice 
flavour.  This  is  to  be  rolled  thinly 
and  baked  to  a delicate  brown,  and  is 
then  to  be  cut  as  preferred ; it  looks 
nice  in  fingers,  or  diamonds,  or  stars, 
&c.,  and  should  be  spread  with  any 
nice  preserve  of  a yellow  colo-ur,  then 
spi'inkled  with  chopped  jiistachios  or 
green  fruits.  A little  orange  marmalade, 
or  some  lime  or  lemon  marmalade,  and 
apricot  jam  are  as  nice  as  anything  for 
the  spreading.  There  is  another  way 
of  serving  that  is  sure  to  be  a success. 
The  pastry  should  be  thinly  spread 
with  lemon  or  orange  curd,  then  put 
together  sandwich  fashion,  and  dusted 
over  with  vanilla  or  castor  sugar. 

Note. — For  the  “ curd,”  see  Orange 
Cheesecakes  and  Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Orange  Puddings.— In  addition 
to  the  following,  see  recipes  under  Le- 
mon Puddings,  Marmalade  Puddings, 
and  Orange  Cheesecakes. 

Orange  Foam  Pudding.— 

Required  ; four  eggs,  the  rind  of  an 
orange,  the  juice  of  half,  three  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  sugar  and  egg  yolks  should  be 
put  in  a bowl,  and  beaten  until  quite 
liglit,  and  the  grated  orange  rind  and 
.strained  juice  of  that  and  the  lemon 
stirred  in.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  are 
beaten  to  a froth,  and  stirred  in  a 
spoonful  at  a time  at  the  last.  Bake 
in  a tin  mould,  and  let  it  be  from  half 
to  two-thirds  filled.  (See  Apple  Foam 
Pudding.) 

Orange  Savoy  Pudding.— 

Required:  half  a dozen  Savoy  biscuits, 
a pint  of  milk,  an  orange,  two  eggs,  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  half  a lemon,  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  marmalade,  and  an 
ounce  of  candied  orange  peel,  and  fine 
flour.  Cost,  about  lid. 

This  is  very  light  and  quite  suitable 
2d* 


for  an  invalid.  The  finger  biscuits 
should  be  laid  in  two  layers  in  a shallow 
dish,  and  the  grated  orange  rind  and 
strained  juice  put  over  them.  The 
candied  peel  is  to  be  cut  in  shreds,  and 
mi.xed  amongst  them.  The  milk,  sugar, 
eggs,  and  flour  are  to  be  blended  and 
poured  over,  and  the  pudding  baked  in 
a gentle  oven  for  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  a pale  brown.  When  done, 
the  heated  marmalade  is  to  be  spread 
on  the  top.  For  a more  elaborate 
pudding,  have  a little  candied  citron 
peel,  and  cut  in  shapes  to  taste ; this  is 
to  be  warmed  in  a spoonful  of  syrup, 
and  laid  as  a border  or  to  form  a design 
in  the  middle  after  spreading.  This 
pudding  is  nice  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Tart. — Required  ; paste 
No.  3,  or  a better,  some  oranges,  and 
sugar,  &(;.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
for  a medium-sized  tart. 

Line  a plate  or  oval  tin  with  the 
paste,  and  put  a layer  of  oranges  on  ; 
they  should  be  peeled  and  the  pith  and 
pips  removed,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
sugar  added  to  half  a dozen  oranges. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  the  juice  of  one 
of  the  oranges  and  the  sugar  in  a 
saucepan  and  boil  it  until  thick,  then 
let  the  orange  sections  soak  in  it  for  a 
time.  The  juice  of  a lemon  to  half  a 
dozen  oranges  is  an  improvement ; and 
raisins  or  a little  cocoa-nut  will  give 
variety,  and  prevent  the  insipidity 
common  to  ordinary  orange  tarts.  The 
cover  of  paste  should  be  put  on  and 
glazed.  (See  Jam  Tarts,  page  853.) 

Note. — An  orange  pie  may  be  made 
in  a dish  in  the  usual  manner. 

Orleans  Pudding.— Required : 
an  ounce  of  currants,  two  ounces  of 
stoned  and  chopped  raisins,  the  same 
of  candied  peel  in  strips,  half  a gill 
each  of  brandy  and  sherry,  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  a gill  of  cold  water,  the  j'olks 
of  five  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
milk,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  cru.shed 
ratafias,  and  the  same  of  grated  Savoy 
biscuits.  Garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  8d. 

The  eggs,  cream,  milk,  and  sugar  are 
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to  be  tliickoneJ  over  the  fire,  then 
mixed  with  the  gelatine,  which  should 
he  fii\st  soaked  inthe  water  and  dissolved. 
Tlie  fruit  and  spirit  and  wine  are  to  be 
gently  simmered  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Then  take  a mould  and  oil  it, 
and  put  in  some  of  the  custard  to  an 
inch  in  depth  ; next  some  of  the  fruit, 
and  cover  with  the  biscuit-crumbs. 
Jtepeat  until  full,  giving  the  layers 
time  to  sot;  a little  ice  should  be  at 
band.  Two  or  throe  layers  may  be 
fruit : the  top  should  be  cu.stard. 

When  cold,  turn  out,  and  put  some 
whipped  cream  on  the  top,  and  garni.sh 
with  some  spikes  of  candied  angelica 
.and  a few  cherries,  or  raspberries,  or 
strawberries.  {See  Frontispiece.) 

Paradise  Pudding.—  Required : 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  the  same 
of  bread-crumbs  and  chopped  suet,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon, 
a little  grated  nutmeg,  a tablespoonful 
of  brandy,  three  eggs,  and  six  or  eight 
apples ; the  former  number  of  large, 
and  the  latter  of  moderate-sized  ones. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  apples  shovild  be  chopped  small 
or  grated,  after  they  have  been  pared 
and  cored,  then  mixed  with  the  other 
matenals  — the  liquids  being  added  last. 
The  mixture  should  be  beaten  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  put  in  a buttered 
mould,  .and  steamed  for  three  and  a 
half  to  four  ho<irs.  It  may  be  boiled, 
but  is  not  .so  nice,  .and  care  is  required 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  water,  and 
the  mould  must  be  well  tilled.  Serve 
with  the  Apple  Sauce  of  page  IIC,  or 
any  other  jjreferred. 

Parisian  Pice  Pudding.— 

This  is  a veiy  nice  wholesome  pudding, 
lleq  aired  : three  ounces  of*the  best  rice 
(Carolina  for  choice),  .an  ounce  of 
butter,  a pint  of  milk,  three  ounces  of 
chopped  suet,  two  and  a half  to  three 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
candied  peel,  three  to  four  ounces  of 
sultana  raisin.s,  an  ounce  of  tine  flour, 
or  rice  or  potato  flour,  and  a little 
almond,  or  lemon,  or  other  flavouring 
to  taste.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  rice  should  be  cooked  to  a pulp 


with  the  milk  after  blanching  {see 
page  .5.58  in  Cereals) . It  should  then 
be  turned  out  to  cool,  and  the  other 
materials  added.  The  peel  should  be 
in  thin  strips,  and  the  flavouring  added 
at  the  last  if  essence ; a bay  leaf  or 
morsel  of  mace,  both  of  which  are 
commonl}’  emplo}'cd,  should  be  boiled 
with  the  milk.  Steam  for  three  hours 
in  a mould,  and  serve  with  or  witliout 
sauce. 

For  a better  and  lighter  pudding, 
omit  the  flour,  and  add  two  more  eggs. 
A tablespoonful  of  brandy  or  sherry 
may  be  added.  The  suet  may  be  re- 
])laced  by  butter,  and  loss  time  given 
for  cooking.  All  sorts  of  cereals  may 
be  converted  into  a pudding  by  either 
of  these  modes. 

Pastry  Baskets. — These  are 
made  in  moulds,  which  maj'  be  had  in 
various  sizes  and  sh.apes.  The  illustra- 
tion below  shows  a very  pretty  one, 
which,  on  account  of  the  wide  top,  lends 
itself  readily  to  garnishing.  The  baskets 
small  enough  to  serve  one  to  each  are 
j)crhaps  the  most  useful,  and  they  may 
be  bought  from  about  6d.  each.  The 
bottoms  of  the  moulds  are  in  two  parts, 
and  each  portion — viz.,  top  and  bottom 
— must  be  lined  with  paste  and  baked 


Fig.  136.— Fancy  Basket  Mould. 


separately,  then  joined  by  means  of  a 
little  luting  pa.ste ; or,  for  a cold  dish, 
a morsel  of  stiff  sugar  icing  will  do. 
Short  paste  of  a rich  sort  is  mostly 
used,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the 
baskets  may  be  applied  are  very 
numerous.  For  examiile,  in  summer- 
time, they  look  pretty  filled  with  a 
compote  of  any  fresh  fruit,  and  should 
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be  garnished  with  cream,  custard,  &c., 
or  with  fruit  of  a contrasting  colour. 
Tliey  are  often  meringued  like  tarts  and 
otlier  pastry.  Then  they  may  be  tilled 
with  nothing  more  than  stiffly-whipped 
cream  of  various  colours  and  flavours ; 
they  may  be  sprinkled  with  chopped 
nuts  of  any  sort,  or  decorated  in  other 
ways  according  to  fancy.  Almost 
needless  to  add,  the  moulds  must  be  set 
on  a baking-tin  with  turned-up  edges 
during  the  baking,  and  if  no  moulds 
are  at  hand  in  which  to  steady  the  parts 
of  the  moulds,  some  salt  or  any  raw 
grain  must  be  used  ; in  most  houses, 
though,  there  will  be  found  some  old 
patt}^  pans  or  similar  tins  that  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  such  are  often 
in  request — not  only  for  these,  but  other 
moulds  of  latter-day  introduction. 

Plum  Pie. — {See  recipe  below, 
and  follow  directions  for  Apple  Pie, 
page  820.) 

Plum  Pudding.— Red,  green,  or 
yellow  plums  are  used  in  the  same 
way,  and  sugar  added  according  to  the 
degree  of  ripeness.  Required  ; paste, 
plums,  and  sugar.  Cost,  variable, 
plums  being  sometimes  very  cheap. 

A short  paste  or  one  of  suet  may  be 
used.  The  plums  are  nicer  if  skinned, 
and  although  the  trouble  is  seldom 
taken,  the  pudding  is  improved  if  the 
kernels  are  taken  from  the  stones,  then 
blanched  and  cut  in  two  or  chopped  a 
little,  and  added.  Sour  plums  are  un- 
wholesome unless  well  sweetened  and 
cooked.  [See  Apple  Pudding  for  the 
mode,  page  821.) 

Plum  Pudding  (to  Re-heat). — 
To  warm  up  slices  of  plum  pudding  in 
the  oven  is  to  spoil  it  unless  more  than 
a common  amount  of  care  is  bestowed, 
for  it  often  gets  dry  and  burnt.  A 
better  way  is  to  put  the  slices  in  a 
basin  and  set  this  in  a steamer,  or  with 
water  round  it  as  directed  for  Steamed 
Puddings,  page  814.  If  more  con- 
venient to  use  the  oven,  the  tin  or  dish 
containing  the  pudding  should  be  set 
in  another  one  with  water  in,  and  the 
oven  should  not  he  flerce,  and  as  soon 


as  hot  through  the  pudding  should  be 
served.  AVith  a little  more  sauce,  the 
pudding  will  then  be  as  good  as  the 
first  day.  Many  other  puddings  may 
be  thus  re-warmed  ; for  example,  suet, 
bread,  bread  and  butter,  jam  roll,  and 
others  that  are  liable  to  become  hard 
or  dry  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Potato  Flour  Puddings  and 
Pastry. — The  recipes  for  ground 
rice  puddings  and  cheesecakes  may  be 
followed,  potato-flour  being  substituted. 
{See  page  645.) 

Potatoes  in  Puddings.— The 

custom  of  adding  mashed  potatoes  to 
the  other  materials  for  the  making  of 
a crust  for  a boiled  fruit  pudding  is 
common  in  some  parts ; the  addition 
is  generally  made  on  economical 
principles,  and  has  nothing  ohjection- 
able  about  it  if  care  be  taken  to  make 
allowance  when  adding  the  water,  or 
the  paste  may  be  too  soft.  This  paste 
may  he  used  for  all  sorts  of  fruit 
puddings ; but  we  do  not  advise  such  a 
paste  for  a jam  roly-poly,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  cloth  even 
when  made  as  stiff  as  it  can  be  con- 
veniently rolled  ; and  if  mixed  too  soft 
it  is  quite  sure  to  stick,  and  the 
pudding  will  probably  break  and  be 
unsightly. 

Potato  Pudding,  Cheap.— 

Required  : a pound  of  mashed  potatoes, 
an  egg,  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  the  same  of  stoned  and  halved 
raisins,  or  currants,  or  figs  (in  dice), 
a good  flavouring  of  spice,  a gill  of 
milk,  and  an  ounce  of  nice  dripping, 
or,  for  a vegetarian  dish,  a little  oil  or 
vegetable  fat.  Cost,  about  4d.  to  5d. 

The  dripping  and  milk  should  be 
warmed  together  and  added  to  the 
mashed  potatoes,  then  well  heaten,  the 
other  materials  being  added  during 
the  process.  Should  the  potatoes  he 
very  dry  they  may  want  more  milk. 
When  a good  brown  surface  and  plenty 
of  it  is  liked,  the  pudding  should  be 
baked  in  a shallow  tin  as  for  Yorkshire 
pudding ; otherwise,  a dish  will  do. 
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Time,  accoicling-  to  thickness.  The 
oven  .should  be  moderate. 

A teaspoont'ul  of  baking  powder  im- 
]iroves  tins.  For  a cheaper  disli  the 
I'gg  may  be  left  out,  and  a tablespoon- 
fal  of  iloi  ir,  or  cooked  lice,  or  tapioca 
addeil.  (See  Potato  Hasty  Puddino, 
and  Potato  and  Treacle  Puddino.) 

Potato  Pudding,  Good.— Ke- 

quired:  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
jiulp  from  potatoes  roasted  in  the 
s'iins,  three  ounces,  of  butter,  three 
eggs,  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
a tablesjioonful  of  oi’angc  or  lemon 
juice,  and  a fourth  as  much  of  the 
grated  rind,  a pinch  of  ground  nut- 
meg or  ginger,  and  lialf  a gill  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

'I'his  will  be  of  a custard-like  con- 
sistence if  properly  mi.\ed,  and  very 
nice.  'The  milk  and  butter  should 
he  warmed,  and  added  to  the  pota- 
toes after  they  have  been  sieved.  A 
thorough  beating  should  follow.  'The 
yolks  of  eggs  and  the  sugar  go  next, 
.lud  another  beating.  'The  flavouring 
and  the  stiflly-whipped  whites  are  the 
last  to  be  added,  and  the  sooner  the 
pudding  is  got  into  the  oven  the 
i.otter.  'The  dish  for  it  should  be 
well  greased,  and  the  heat  moderate. 
'Time,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Potato  puddings  are  best  hot,  but 
sometimes  eaten  cold. 

Another  uay. — Kodiice  the  sugar  by 
an  ounce,  and  add  an  ounce  each  of 
currants  and  chopped  candied  peel. 
'J'he  sides  of  the  dish  may  be  lined 
with  flaky  or  short  p.aste,  if  liked.  The 
heat  should  then  be  rather  quick  at 
the  first,  and  slower  after.  'This  is 
'lice  for  cheesecakes. 

Potato  and  Treacle  Pud- 
ding.— Required  : four  ounces  each 
of  chopped  suet,  treacle,  and  mashed 
potatoes,  and  two  ounces  each  of  flour 
and  bread-crumbs,  a little  grated  lemon 
peel  or  any  spice  to  taste,  sauce  as 
below.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  potatoes  should  be  cold  and  free 
fi'om  lumps  ; they  are  better  if  sieved. 
'They  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  well  beaten.  Those 


who  prefer  it  may  use  dripping  or 
butter  instead  of  suet;  cither  should 
be  well  rubbed  into  the  flour.  An 
egg  is  a great  improvement  to  this ; 
and  when  it  is  used  the  treacle  may 
ho  increased  by  an  ounce.  Beat  the 
mixture  well,  pack  in  a well-greased 
mould  or  basin,  and  boil  for  three  to 
four  hour.s,  or  steam  for  four  to  five. 
When  done,  turn  out,  and  pour  over  a 
sauce  made  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
treacle,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and 
the  grated  rind,  and  a pinch  of  spice. 
'The.so  quantities  may  be  doubled  if 
plenty  of  .sauce  is  liked.  Another 
good  sauce  is  a plain  lemon  or  marma- 
lade, or  a jam  sauce  (see  Hot  Sauces). 
Watery  potatoes  will  spoil  this  pudding, 
which  when  well  made  is  excellent, 
though  cheap.  By  making  it  softer, 
either  by  increasing  the  treacle  or 
adding  milk,  it  is  very  nice  baked.  A 
rather  shallow  dish  should  bo  used  for 
it.  For  this,  sauce  is  ojitional ; for 
children’s  dinners  it  is  very  good 
without. 

Potato  Hasty  Padding.  — 

This  is  a useful  dish  for  emergencies. 
Ke<iuired  ; about  half  a pint  of  mashed 
potatoes,  an  ounce  of  butter,  an  egg, 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  or 
less  if  the  potatoes  are  not  very  dry, 
and  a few  currants  or  raisins,  if  handy. 
Cost,  about  4d.  or  5d. 

'The  whole  should  be  beaten  together 
until  very  light,  then  put  in  rocky 
pieces  on  a greased  baking-tin,  and 
baked  in  a quick  oven.  'These  are  to 
bo  taken  up  when  hot  and  brown,  and 
served  on  a hot  dish  with  a dust  of 
sugar  o\er,  and  some  jam  or  any 
simple  sauce  as  an  accompaniment. 
Should  nothing  better  be  handy,  send 
treacle  or  sugar  only  to  table,  but  do 
not  put  sugar  in  the  mi.xture.  If  the 
potatoes  can  be  mashed  while  hot,  the 
mixture  may  be  put  on  a buttered  dish 
ready  for  serving,  and  browned  up  in 
front  of  the  fire.  This  is  sometimes 
called  “ potato  puff.”  A large  patty 
pan  may  be  used,  and  the  pudding 
taken  ofl  with  a slice,  and  a sauce 
poured  round.  Candied  peel  or  a 
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little  essence  of  any  sort  may  be 
added. 

Pound-Cake  Pudding.— This 
and  similar  puddings  go  by  various 
names  ; amongst  others,  the  barristers’ 
and  the  judges’  pudding.  Required  : 
enough  rich  pound  or  other  fruit-cake 
to  half-fill  a pint  mould,  half-a-dozen 
macaroons,  a glass  of  noyeau,  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  flower-water,  some 
garnish  as  for  hot  cabinet  pudding 
(page  828),  and  a custard  made  with 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a gill  of 
cream,  and  milk  as  required.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d. 

The  cake  should  be  in  dice,  and  the 
macaroons  broken  up,  then  mixed,  and 
put  lightly  into  the  prepared  mould. 
The  eggs  and  cream  are  to  be  beaten 
up  with  as  much  milk  and  the  liquids 
named  as  will  barely  fill  the  mould. 
The  sugar  must  be  regulated  by  the 
richness  of  the  cake ; about  an  ounce 
will  be  wanted.  This  should  stand  an 
hour  before  steaming.  Allow  an  hour 
and  a half.  Serve  a good  sweet  sauce 
with  the  pudding,  which  is  a very 
good  one. 

Prune  Pudding.  — This  is  a 
very  good  plain  pudding.  Required : 
a pint  of  plain  batter  (see  Yorkshire 
Puddings)  and  Ealf  a pound  of  prunes. 
Cost,  about  7d. 

The  prunes  should  be  washed  very 
well,  then  brought  to  the  boil  in  water 
to  cover  them.  Take  them  up  and 
dry  them,  take  the  stones  out,  and 
dredge  with  flour  before  stirring  into 
the  pudding  batter.  Boil  in  a greased 
basin  for  two  hours.  Serve  with  a 
plain  sweet  sauce,  or  with  sugar  or 
treacle. 

Prune  and  Bread  Pudding. 

— This  is  a wholesome  dish  for  children. 
Required : a pound  of  prunes,  and 
some  bread  and  butter,  with  sugar,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  fruit  should  be  treated  as  above, 
then  put  in  a dish  in  which  some 
fingers  of  bread  soaked  in  butter  have 
been  laid  to  cover  the  bottom  and 
sides.  More  bread  is  to  be  put  on  the 


top  to  form  a cover,  and  the  pudding 
baked  in  a moderate  oven.  A little 
marmalade  spread  on  the  bread  is  a 
great  improvement  to  this.  Tlie 
water  from  the  prunes  may  be  boiled 
with  a little  sugar  or  treacle,  and 
thickened  with  corn-flour  for  sauce ; or 
any  other  sweet  sauce  will  do. 

Prune  Roly-Poly  Pudding. 

— Required : a pound  of  prunes,  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  brow'n  sugar,  and  a 
little  water.  Paste  as  for  Jam  Roly- 
Poly.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  fruit  should  be  washed  and  put 
on  to  boil  with  the  w'ater,  and  the 
stones  taken  out  when  soft.  Then 
remove  the  prunes  and  add  the  sugar, 
and  boil  for  a few  minutes,  stir  the 
prunes  in,  and  leave  to  cool,  when  the 
whole  should  thicken,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  liquid  to  run  off  the  paste. 
Sometimes  a grated  apple  is  put  in, 
and  is  a good  addition.  Raisins  are 
also  used.  "When  time  cannot  bo 
given  for  this  mode,  the  j)runes  may 
be  used  raw,  after  stoning,  the  surface 
of  the  paste  being  moistened  with  jam 
or  treacle,  or  some  moist  sugar  may  be 
strewn  over. 

Prussian  Dumplings.—  Re- 
quired ; a dough  made  as  below,  and 
some  jam  and  sugar.  Cost,  about  Id. 
each. 

Mix  a pound  of  fine  flour  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
the  same  of  yeast,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
an  egg,  and  a gill  and  a half  of  milk 
and  water,  tepid  and  in  equal  parts. 
(See  Bread  for  the  mode.)  When 
well  risen  take  up  pieces  the  size  of  a 
walnut  and  insert  a little  stiff  jam  of 
any  sort,  and  close  up  neatly.  Then 
fry  a good  brown  in  hot  fat.  The  heat 
sliould  be  lowered  after  a few  seconds, 
that  the  dumplings  ma}'  cook  through. 
Dust  with  sugar  and  serve  on  a veiy 
hot  dish.  These  are  very  nice  seri-ed 
with  stewed  fruit  and  the  jam  omitted. 
A few  ounces  of  raisins  or  currants 
may  be  added  to  the  dough. 

Pudding  a la  Damiette.— 

Required  : a pint  of  milk,  a quarter 
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of  a pint  of  cream,  tho  yolks  of  throe 
eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two,  two 
ounces  of  l)utter,  the  same  of  potato- 
flour,  an  ounce  of  grated  Savoy  bis- 
cuits, tho  .same  of  crushed  rataflas, 
carmine  colouring,  three  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  a tahlos])oonful  of  chopped 
almonds,  the  s<iiuo  of  cherries,  cut  up, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  glace  apricots 
in  thin  shreds.  A tablespoonful  of 
pale  brandy,  and  one  of  cura(,'oa  should 
be  used  for  tho  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d. 

Tho  (lour  and  milk  should  be  mixed 
to  a past(>,  and  brought  to  the  boil : 
then  add  tho  sugar,  ;ind  the  cnsim  and 
butter  off  tho  fire.  Stir  in  the  bis- 
cuits, and  leave  to  cool  before  adding 
tho  eggs.  Tho  fruit  should  be  put  to 
soak  in  the  licpiids.  The  mixture 
.should  be  coloured  a very  pale  ])ink. 
Put  part  of  it  in  a buttered  dish,  and 
add  the  fruits  in  a layer  in  the  middle; 
then  fill  up  with  the  mixture,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  to  a pale  brown. 
Servi!  with  sauce  of  tho  same  name  on 
page  Tit).  Tho  top  of  the  pudding 
shoulil  lie  sprinkled  with  vanilla  sugar. 

Pudding  a la  Paysanne.  -This 
is  simple  in  the  extreme,  but  ver}'  nice. 
Required : some  bread,  fruit,  and  sugar, 
and  a little  water  or  lemon  juice 
should  the  fruit  be  of  a dry  sort.  Cost, 
vanable. 

The  bre.ad  should  be  thinly  sliced, 
and  put  in  the  dish  in  layers  with  the 
fruit,  which  must  be  well  sweetened, 
that  there  may  be  a good  supply  of 
fruit  juice.  The  top  layer  should  be 
fruit.  The  pudding  should  be  baked 
in  a moderate  oven  until  the  fruit  is 
done ; it  may  then  be  served  hot  or 
cold.  Brown  sugar  or  treacle  is  some- 
times used  for  sweetening  this  pudding, 
and  brown  bread  is  quite  suitable  for 
it.  The  stones  are  best  removed  from 
plums  and  other  stone  fruit,  though 
this  is  optional. 

This  differs  fiom  IIydhopathic 
PvuDiNG,  as  tho  fruit  is  used  raw 
instead  of  cooked. 

Pudding  a la  Victoria.— Re- 
quired : half  an  ounce  of  corn-flour,  an 


ounce  of  French  sago,  the  same  of 
macaroni,  a pint  of  milk,  a gill  of 
cream,  four  eggs,  and  the  yolk  of  a 
fifth,  flavouring  as  below,  and  a few 
drops  of  yellow  colouring.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

The  macaroni  should  be  washed  and 
put  to  boil  in  half  the  milk,  then  taken 
up  when  half  done  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  The  sago  should  then  bo 
si)rinkled  in  and  boiled  for  ten 
minutes.  Add  the  corn-flour.  Tho 
rest  of  tho  milk  is  to  be  boiled  for 
a few  minutes  with  a small  blade 
of  mace,  a bay  leaf,  and  a strip  of 
lemon  peel,  tben  strained,  and  mixed 
with  tho  other  milk,  and  added  to 
tho  eggs  when  cool.  The  cream  and 
other  materials  are  to  be  mi.xed  in,  and 
the  pudding  steamed  in  a mould, 
which  is  improved  bj'  a garnish  of  a 
few  pieces  of  citron  on  the  top.  Steam 
for  an  hour  and  a half  in  ;i  deep  mould, 
rather  less  in  a shallow  one.  [fice 
page  126  for  tho  sauce  of  the  same 
name,  but  there  are  others  that  go  as 
well  with  it.) 

Pudding  Cloths. — To  prepare 
these  for  roly-polj'  and  other  pudding.s, 
and  to  wash,  see  pages  806  and  818. 

Pudding  Dishes,  to  edge 
with  Pastry.  — There  are  two  ways 
of  doing  this.  For  a plain  dish,  the 
paste  is  often  carried  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  the  edge  just  made  even 
and  left  plain  or  crimped,  as  liked. 
For  better  j)uddings,  the  edge  is  gener- 
ally covered  to  half  the  depth  onl)^, 
tho  paste  being  firmly  pressed  on. 
Sometimes  leaves  of  the  paste  are  put 
to  foim  a border,  or  the  edge  may  be 
cut  in  strips,  the  alternate  strips  being 
turned  inwards  ; the  unturned  strips 
often  get  too  dark  in  colour  in  this 
way,  as  the  edges  of  them  catch  very 
readily ; therefore  we  do  not  recom- 
mend it.  By  cutting  the  paste 
straight,  and  making  a pattern  on  it 
with  a pastry- wheel,  all  soits  of  de- 
vices are  easily  produced.  The  paste 
is  best  a trifle  thicker  at  the  edge 
than  lower  down  the  dish.  Anj^ 
trimmings,  if  evenly  joined,  come  in  for 
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this  purpose ; it  is  not  necessary, 
except  for  the  best  puddings,  to  make 
pastry  on  purpose. 

Pudding  Moulds,  to  line 
with.  Jelly. — (See  directions  in  the 
chapter  on  Sweets.  &c.)  A plain 
mould  is  most  easily  lined,  and  many 
are  shown  in  later  chapters  that  answer 
for  puddings.  The  mould  must  always 
be  quite  dry.  The  jelly  may  be  as 
plain  as  desired,  but  should  be  quite 
clear,  that  the  garnish  may  show 
through  to  advantage.  The  garnish 
and  jelly  should  contrast  in  colour,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  the  garnish  to  be 
always  arranged  in  just  the  same  way 
for  the  same  pudding. 

Puddings,  Materials  for.— 

[See  page  807.) 

Puffs  a la  Flora.— These  are 
very  prett)’’,  and  suitable  for  garden- 
parties,  &c.  Required : some  puff 

paste,  lemon  curd,  raspberry  jelly, 
and  garnish  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  thinly  rolled 
and  cut  into  squares  of  from  three  to 
four  inches.  Brush  the  four  corners 
with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  fold 
them  over  so  that  they  meet  in  the 
centre.  Take  the  rolling-pin  and 
flatten  them  out  to  their  original  size  ; 
do  not  roll  them.  Put  them  folded- 
side  down  on  a board,  and  lay  a bit 
of  lemon -curd  in  the  centre.  Put  a 
spot  of  jelly  on  the  top  of  the  curd, 
egg  the  edges,  and  fold  over  once  to 
form  triangles.  Sprinkle  with  cold 
water,  and  roll  in  pounded  sugar. 
Bake  in  a sharp  oven.  In  baking, 
the  puffs  will  open  out,  and  a tiny 
heap  of  crystallised  rose  loaves  or 
violets  should  be  put  in  the  openings. 
If  this  is  not  at  hand,  a spot  of 
whipped  cream  may  be  used,  and 
sprinkled  over  with  cut-up  dried  fruits 
of  various  colours. 

Faffs  a la  Freda.— Required : 
rich  short  paste  (page  743)  and  a 
mixture  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

Cut  in  shreds  two  ounces  of  lemon 


peel,  the  same  of  citron,  and  half  as 
much  orange ; add  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  stoned  and  chopped  raisins ; 
two  ounces  of  cherries  froni  cherry 
brandy,  cut  in  halves  ; a tablespoonful 
of  grated  almonds  ; the  same  of  rata^ 
fias,  sieved,  and  sponge-cake  crumbs ; 
a tablespoonful  of  greengage  or  aprico\ 
jam,  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a beaten 
egg.  The  butter  should  be  dissolved 
just  enough  to  mix  it  with  the  rest, 
and  the  basin  put  by  in  a cold  place 
for  a time.  The  paste  should  be  cut 
in  rounds  with  a crimped  cutter,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  mixture  put  in  and 
folded  over.  Finish  and  bake  as 
above.  Half  the  above  quantities  wiU 
make  a dozen  and  a half  small  puffs. 

Puffs  a la  Lawrance.— Re- 
quired : half  a gill  of  lemon  curd  (page 
856),  the  same  of  sponge-cake  crumbs, 
an  ounce  of  currants,  the  same  of 
orange  peel  in  shreds,  half  an  orange, 
grated  rind  and  juice,  a tablespoonful 
of  raisin  wine  or  sherry,  and  the  same 
of  grated  cocoa-nut.  The  paste  may 
be  short  or  puff  ; that  given  for  Ban- 
bury Cakes  answers  w'ell. 

The  above  materials  should  be 
blended  and  covered  for  a time  before 
using  ; for  cheaper  puffs,  a little  of  the 
milk  from  the  nut,  if  a fi'esh  one  be 
used,  may  replace  the  wine.  Make 
and  bake  as  above. 

Quince  Pie. — (&c  Apple  Pie.) 

Quince  Pudding. — (See  Apple 
Pudding.  ) 

Quince  Tart.— Required  : a 
pound  of  quinces,  a pint  of  water, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
the  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  two 
ounces  of  chopped  almonds,  and  some 
good  short  paste.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  fruit  should  be  prepared  as  for 
jam  and  marmalade — see  Fruit — and 
added  to  the  sugar  and  water  after 
they  have  boiled  together  to  a syrup. 
The  whole  should  boil  to  a pulp,  and 
the  rest  of  the  materials  be  put  in. 
The  lemon  rind  is  best  grated ; if  liked 
in  strips,  it  should  be  added  at  the 
beginning  of  the  cooking.  Roll  the 
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paste  out,  and  cover  a good-sized  tart 
tin  ; lay  on  the  quince  mixture  when 
cool,  and  cover  with  the  rest  of  the 
paste.  Pinch  the  edges,  hake,  and 
serve  hot  or  cold.  These  (juantities 
will  make  a large  tart.  Other  recipes 
under  Acples  may  he  followed. 
Tinned  quinces  are  very  handy  both 
for  tarts  and  pics.  The  seeds  must  bo 
removed. 

Raisin  Pastry.  — Required; 
stewed  raisins  and  st>me  plain  short 
paste. 

See  Stewed  K.\isins  in  Fruit.  Pre- 
pare as  many  as  may  be  required,  and, 
after  taking  the  fruit  up,  put  the 
syrup  hack  into  the  stewpan  and  cook 
until  thick;  it  should  just  coat  the 
fruit,  not  run  off.  Line  some  rather 
deep  pattypans,  using  paste  No.  1 or  3, 
and  fill  them  with  the  raisins,  cover  as 
for  mince  pies,  and  hake  at  a moderate 
heat.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  These  are 
cheap  and  verj'  wholesome,  as  well  as 
nice.  Cost,  about  Ud.  each. 

Another  teuy. — Make  the  paste  thick, 
and  use  raw  chopped  raisins  mixed 
with  about  a fourth  their  weight  of 
raw  grated  apples  of  a juicy  kind. 
These  want  a slower  oven  than  the 
above.  Some  bread  dough  may  bo 
enriched  with  a little  dripping  and 
rolled  out  half  an  inch  thick,  and  tisod 
for  those,  or  they  can  be  made  like 
puffs  or  pasties,  which  see.  The  re- 
mains of  a little  aj)ple  sauce  may  be 
used  up  with  the  raisins. 

Raisin  Pudding,  Baked.— Re- 
quired : half  a pound  of  bread-crumbs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  six 
ounces  of  suet  or  dripping,  half  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  half  as  much  grated 
nutmeg,  an  egg,  and  half  a pint  of 
milk.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  crumbs  and  other  dry  materials 
are  to  be  mixed,  and  the  egg  and  milk 
beaten  uj)  and  added.  'The  suet  should 
be  very  fine ; or,  if  dripping,  rub  it  in 
the  flour.  Rake  in  a greased  dish  or 
tin  for  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours 
if  suet  is  used.  The  oven  should  bo 
gentle.  Serve  with  sugar,  some  should 


be  dredged  over  the  top,  or  with  sweet 
sauce. 

Another  way.  — Use  all  flour  in 
place  of  bread,  and  mix  with  enough 
milk  to  form  a thick  batter ; add  an 
extra  egg,  and  other  ingredients  as 
above,  or,  for  a cheaper  pudding,  less 
fat. 

Raisin  Pudding,  Boiled. — Re- 
quired : half  a pound  each  of  flour  and 
bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of  suet,  an 
egg,  half  a pint  of  milk,  a teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  half  as  much  spice 
in  fine  flour,  half  a pound  of  stoned 
and  chopped  raisins,  or  they  may  be 
just  divided,  but  the  pudding  will 
not  bo  so  rich,  two  tablcspoonfuls  of 
treacle,  and  an  ounce  of  chojjped 
candied  peel.  Cost,  about  Is.  Id. 

'The  whole  of  the  dry  materials 
should  be  mixed,  and  the  liquids 
added.  Boil  in  a basin  for  four  hours  ; 
or  it  can  be  formed  bolster-shape  and 
boiled  in  a cloth  for  three  hours.  'This 
is  not  a costly  pudding,  but,  owing  to 
the  long  cooking,  a very  good  one. 
Serve  as  above. 

{Sec  the  recipes  for  .Curkant  Suet 
PuDDi.NG,  page  838.) 

Raspberry  Cream  Pudding. 

— Required  : half  a pound  of  raspberry 
jam,  two  ounces  each  of  butter  and 
sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bread- 
crumbs, half  a gill  of  cream,  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  white  of  one. 
AVhipped  cream  and  fruit  for  garnish. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  without  garnish. 

Bass  the  jam  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  add  the  crumbs,  then  the  butter 
and  sugar  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  creamed  together.  The 
cream  and  eggs  go  next,  and  the 
mixture  should  be  beaten  hard  for  a 
few  minutes.  Butter  a mould  or  dish, 
and  strew  with  bread-crumbs  mixed 
with  cru.shed  ratafias-r-a  couple  of  the 
latter  will  do : put  the  pudding  in, 
and  bake  in  a ver}'  steady  oven  that 
the  pudding  may  be  pale  when  done. 
It  will  take  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes  in  a shallow  mould.  'Turn 
out,  and  spread  the  top  with  w'hipped 
cream,  and  stick  some  crystallised 
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raspberries  here  and  there  when  fresh 
fruit  is  out  of  season,  but  when  they 
can  be  had,  fresh  raspberries  should  be 
used. 

Raspberry  Pie.— Curuant 
Pie.) 

Raspberry  Pudding.  — {See 

Currant  Pudding.) 

Raspberry  Pudding, 
Russian. — Eequired  ; for  a good- 
sized  pudding,  a pint  and  a half  of 
freshly  picked  raspberries,,  two  eggs, 
an  ounce  of  flour,  the  same  of  sugar,  and 
half  a pint  of  sour  cream.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Put  the  fruit  in  a pie-dish,  and  set 
in  the  oven  until  quite  heated  through. 
Put  the  sugar  and  flour  in  a basin,  and 
add  the  eggs  and  cream,  beating  to 
a smooth  consistence.  Pour  over  the 
fruit,  but  do  not  mix  the  materials, 
then  bake  in  a very  slow  oven  to  a pale 
colour.  For  most  palates,  extra  sugar 
will  be  required ; but  it  is  better  to 
serve  it  with  the  pudding  than  to  put 
more  in  it,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  lack 
of  sugar  that  the  pudding  is  so  good, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  dishes  in  which  sour  cream 
is  a leading  feature. 

Where  exiiense  is  an  object,  this  may 
be  imitated  by  setting  some  rich  milk 
aside  until  on  the  point  of  turning, 
then  adding  a little  condensed  milk 
to  give  body  and  suflicient  sweetness. 
No  sugar  will  be  wanted. 

Ratafia  Pudding.— Required : 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  ratafia-crumbs, 
the  same  measure  of  sponge  cake 
crumbs,  four  eggs  with  milk  to  make  a 
pint,  sugar  to  taste,  and  a few  drops  of 
almond  essence.  Cost,  about  9d, 

The  ratafias  should  be  crushed  with 
a rolling-pin,  then  rubbed  through  a 
wire  sieve — this  being  the  best  way  to 
make  the  crumbs  uniform  in  size, 
although  the  process  is  a rather  slow 
one.  Soak  all  the  crumbs  for  an  hour 
in  the  custard.  A few  bitter  almonds 
may  be  used,  if  from  any  cause  the 
quantity  of  ratafias  is  decreased.  This 
may  be  baked  in  a buttered  pie-dish  or 


steamed  in  a basin.  Time,  for  the  first, 
about  an  hour  in  a gentle  oven  ; and 
for  the  second,  a little  longer.  Servo 
hot  or  cold. 

Another  way. — This  is  richer.  Re- 
quired : four  eggs,  a pint  of  milk  and 
cream  mixed,  four  eggs,  three  ounces 
of  whole  ratafias  and  one  ounce  of 
crushed  ones,  a glass  of  brandy,  and 
some  pastry.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  milk  should  be  heated  and  added 
to  the  eggs,  then  poured  o\'er  the 
ratafias  with  sugar  to  taste,  and  left  to 
cool,  when  the  brandy  should  be  added 
and  the  mixture  beaten.  A little  essence 
of  almonds  should  be  added.  Line  a 
dish  at  the  sides  with  puff  or  flaky 
paste,  and  sprinkle  the  bottom  of  it, 
after  buttering,  with  the  crushed  ra- 
tafias ; then  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Required  : rhu- 
barb, sugar,  and  paste,  and  a little 
ginger  or  lemon  to  flavour.  Cost,  about 
9d.  to  Is.  for  a pie  made  of  two  pounds 
of  fruit. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  wiped  only  if 
5'oung  ; but  if  old,  peeled,  and  if  very 
thick,  split  a time  or  two.  Cut  it  in 
inch  lengths,  and  put  in  the  dish  with 
the  Sugar,  making  it  high,  as  it  sinks  a 
good  deal.  For  a plain  dish,  use  four  to 
six  ounces  of  brown  sugar  to  the  pound  ; 
for  a better  one,  white  sugar.  A medium 
short  or  flaky  paste  may  be  used,  or 
rich  short  or  puff  for  a good  pie.  The 
latter  is  often  served  cold  with  custard 
or  cream.  {See  Fruit  Pies.) 

Rhubarb  Pudding.— Required : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  above,  and  a nice 
suet  paste.  {See  the  recipe  for  Adple 
Pudding,  page  821.)  Cost,  about  9d. 
for  tw'o  pounds  of  fruit. 

Note. — Those  who  find  this  fruit  too 
acid,  and  who  may  not  be  able  to  indulge 
in  the  requisite  amount  of  sugar  to 
sweeten  it,  will  do  well  to  add  a pinch 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  it  reduces 
the  acidity  to  a considerable'  extent. 
This  is  a fruit  that  is  ver}'  unwholesome 
unless  it  is  well  sweetened ; therefore 
this  hint  may  be  of  service  to  those 
with  whom  much  sugar  disagrees. 
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Some  seaid  the  rhubarb  to  reduce  the 
acidit)’. 

Rice  Pudding,  Plain  and 

Rich. — {‘See  CtiiKAL  I’uddino.s,  also 
see  (Iauolin.a  rui)i)iN(i,  Uuol'no  Rice 
I’eDDi.NO,  Russian  Rice  I’udding, 
(See.  kc.) 

Royal  Cream  Pie,  Ameri- 
can.— Required:  a pint  of  cream,  two 
table.spooiifuls  of  flour,  three  of  sugar, 
throe  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  ginger  or  other 
spice,  and  some  fruit  and  pa.sto  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd.  without 
fruit. 

The  flour,  sugar,  and  milk  are  to  be 
mi.xed  and  brought  to  the  boil,  the 
cream  added  by  degrees,  and  the  mi.\- 
turc  again  brought  to  boiling-point; 
then  take  from  the  fire  and  beat  the 
eggs  in,  leaving  out  two  of  the  whites. 
The  pie-plate  should  bo  lined  with  a 
nice  flaky  paste,  and  the  cream  mi.xturo 
poured  in,  and  baked  with  a good 
brown  surface.  The  remaining  whites 
are  then  to  be  beaten  and  mi.xed  with 
an  ounce  more  sugar  and  a little  of  the 
spice,  and  spread  on  tho  top  in  a rocky 
fashion ; the  pie  should  then  bo  returned 
to  the  oven  to  brown.  The  fruit  may 
be  any  kind  in  season,  and  it  may  bo 
raw  or  cooked,  as  liked.  Serve  on 
separate  jilates,  and  hand  sugar  with  it. 
A compote  of  oranges  may  be  recom- 
mended, and  all  the  small  berries  go 
well  with  it. 

Russian  Rice  Pudding. — 

This  is  a very  good  cold  dish.  Re- 
quired : three  ounces  of  rice  that  has 
been  boiled  in  water  and  drained,  and 
left  to  get  cold,  some  fruit,  and  a 
syrup  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  for  the  syrup  a gill  of  cold 
water  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  boil  them  for  a few 
minutes,  skimming  well,  then  stir  in 
a little  essence  of  nutmeg  or  ginger 
and  .a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
and  boil  for  a few  minutes  more.  Then 
put  the  rice  in  and  cover  the  pan, 
leaving  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  just 
below  boiling  point.  Add  half  a glass 


of  good  rum,  and  cover  again  for  ten 
minutes.  Turn  out  in  a deep  glass 
dish  to  cool,  and  when  cold  serve  witli 
any  nice  fruit,  a compote,  or  some 
canned  or  bottled,  and  one  sort,  or  a 
mi.xture.  Arrange  the  fruit  on'  the 
top,  and  pour  some  of  the  syrup 
round. 

Another  way. — Make  the  mixture 
thicker  by  adding  another  ounce  of 
rice.  Form  it  into  a ring  in  the  dish, 
and  fill  the  centre  with  whipped  cream, 
and  pile  tig)  fruit  on  the  ring.  Send 
tho  syrup  to  table  in  a separate  dish. 
Or  fill  with  the  fruit,  and  arrange  the 
cream  on  the  top.  The  rice  as  above, 
without  any  addition,  is  very  pleasant 
eating,  and  any  home-made  wine  may 
replace  rum  for  an  every-day  dish,  or 
for  children  a fruit  syrup  will  answer. 

Saffron  Pudding.—  Required : 
saffron  wafer  as  below,  half  a pound  of 
suet,  the  same  weight  of  flour,  ten 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a teasjioonful 
of  ground  ginger  or  mixed  spice,  three 
eggs,  and  some  milk  or  water.  Cost, 
about  Is.  if  with  milk. 

First  boil  a tablespoonful  of  saffron 
in  water  until  tho  decided  taste  and 
smell  peculiar  to  the  flower  has  beerb 
extracted,  and  tho  liquid  has  acquired 
a clear  light  j’ellow  tinge ; half  a gill 
of  water  will  be  enough.  Mix  this 
with  the  eggs  and  other  materials, 
then  put  in  as  much  more  liquid  as 
may  be  wanted,  about  a gill  or  rather 
more.  This  may  be  boiled  in  a cloth, 
then  the  mixture  should  be  stiffer  than 
if  cooked  in  a basin.  Sugar  may  be 
added  to,  or  a sweet  sauce  served  with 
the  pudding.  Boil  for  four  hours. 
The  pudding  may  be  plainer  by  using 
Ic.ss  suet.  These  puddings  are  con- 
sidered very  wholesome. 

Sago  Pudding,  German.  — 

These  puddings  are  rather  more  solid 
than  the  general  varieties  of  eereal 
puddings.  Tapioca  is  excellent  in  the 
same  way.  Required  : a quart  of 
milk,  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  same 
of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  chopped 
small,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  plain 
biscuit-crumbs,  three  ounces  of  fine 
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sago,  and  five  eggs.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

The  sago  should  be  sprinkled  in  the 
boiling  milk,  and  cooked  for  half  an 
hour,  then  mixed  with  the  butter, 
biscuit  powder,  and  sugar,  and  left  to 
cool.  The  eggs  are  then  beaten  in, 
and  the  pudding  steamed  for  a couple 
of  hours  or  more.  Serve  with  a sauce 
made  from  the  juice  of  fresh  rasp- 
berries or  currants  boiled  up  with 
sugar,  or  with  a jam  or  other  sweet 
sauce  when  fruit  is  not  in  season.  [See 
also  Cereal  Puddings,  page  829.) 

Saxon  Pudding.— According  to 
an  authority,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
puddings  of  Germany.  Required  : 
half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  ten  jmlks  of 
eggs,  seven  whites,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
four  ounces  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
sugar  that  has  been  fla  voured  by  rub- 
bing it  on  the  rind  of  two  oranges 
before  crushing  it  to  powder,  and  a 
little  potato  flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  4:d. 

The  milk  and  flour  are  to  be  blended 
after  the  milk  has  been  boiled,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  any 
lumps.  Then  put  the  mixture  on  the 
fire,  and  add  the  butter  a little  at  a 
time,  working  the  paste  all  the  while. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  go  on  working 
until  quite  smooth,  using  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Add  the  sugar  and 
eggs,  yolks  only,  gradually,  and  then 
stir  over  the  fire  again  for  a minute  or 
two.  When  the  mass  has  begun  to 
cool,  stir  the  stiffly- whipped  whites  of 
the  eggs  in.  Bake  in  a mould  which 
has  been  buttered  and  sprinkled  with 
potato  flour  and  a little  sugar,  that 
the  pudding  may  look  glazed  when 
turned  out.  A gentle  oven  is  wanted, 
and  the  pudding  mould  should  be  set 
in  a vessel  of  boiling  water  to  half  its 
height.  When  a delicate  browm  and 
firm  on  the  top,  turn  out.  Time, 
according  to  depth  of  mould. 

Semolina  Pudding.— (&e 

Hominy  Puddings  and  Cereal  Pud- 
dings.) 

Seville  Pudding.  — Required  : 
the  thin  peels  of  two  (Seville  oranges. 


a pint  of  milk,  four  ounces  of  stale 
sponge  cake,  tw'o  ounces  of  butter,  a 
lemon,  three  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
four  eggs,  and  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
almonds.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  rinds  of  the  oranges  should  be 
boiled  in  water  until  quite  soft,  then 
chopped  and  pounded.  The  cake 
crumbs  should  soak  in  the  hot  milk 
with  the  butter  and  sugar ; when  cold, 
add  the  eggs,  and  mix  the  whole  ; the 
juice  of  a small  lemon  should  be  added 
at  the  last  moment.  Steam  in  a 
mould  for  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
and  serve  hot  wdth  sauce.  [See  recipes 
in  Sweet  Sauces  ; there  are  many 
that  will  suit  this  pudding.) 

Sponge  Cheesecakes.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  stale  sponge- 
cake, the  same  of  sugar,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
milk,  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  an  ounce  of  currants,  and  a 
little  flavouring,  as  essence  of  lemon, 
&c.  The  paste  may  be  a medium,  short, 
or  flaky.  Cost,  about  Id.  each  if 
small. 

Crumble  the  cake  and  soak  it  in  the 
milk,  then  beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
together  for  a few  minutes ; add  the 
egg  and  beat  again,  then  the  cake  and 
flavouring,  and  the  baking  powder  at 
the  last.  The  paste  should  be  only 
three-parts  filled,  as  the  mixture  should 
rise.  The  currants  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture  or  sprinkled  on  the  top.  A 
spot  of  jam  may  be  put  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  currants  left  out.  Any  cake 
of  the  plain  kind  may  be  treated  thus 
and  if  very  stale  use  a little  more  milk, 
w'arm. 

Sponge  Pudding. — There  are 
any  number  of  sponge  puddings.  This 
is  very  light  if  properly  made,  and  has 
the  merit  of  cheapness.  Required  : a 
pound  of  flour,  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  the  same  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
rather  more  of  tartaric  acid,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves  and  nut- 
meg mixed,  four  ounces  of  clarified 
dripping,  an  egg,  two  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  and  a gill  and  a half  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  7d. 
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The  materials  should  be  all  mixed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  that  should  be  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  water  and  added  at  the  last 
moment,  after  the  pudding  has  been 
very  well  beaten.  If  beaten  after  the 
soda  goes  in,  it  will  be  spoilt.  The 
acid  is  preferably  sifted  with  the  flour. 
Put  the  mixture  in  a greased  basin, 
leaving  nearly  a third  of  the  room  for 
it  to  swell,  and  steam  it  for  two  and  a 
half  to  three  hours.  If  the  sugar  be 
omitted  the  pudding  will  be  lighter, 
then  some  hot  treacle  should  be  poured 
over.  lirown  flour  may  take  the  place 
of  half  the  white.  For  a cheaper  pud- 
ding, the  milk  may  give  place  to  water. 
When  acid  and  soda  are  not  to  be  had, 
use  bilking  powder,  at  least  a teaspoon- 
ful and  a half,  and  it  must  be  fresh. 

Strawber^  Corn-flour  Pud- 
ding',— This  is  suggestive  of  other 
piuhangs  thiit  will  be  found  very  nice 
in  hot  weather.  When  the  fruit  is 
very  ripe,  or  of  a verj'  juicy  nature, 
the  coi-n-flour  maybe  increased  by  half 
an  ounce  or  so.  licHpiired  : three 
ounces  of  corn-flour,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  and  a 
pint  and  a half  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
picked  strawberries  that  have  been 
sprinkled  with  a little  sugar  just  before 
using,  and  some  custard  or  sugar  and 
cream.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  milk,  corn-flour,  sugar,  and 
butter  are  to  be  brought  to  the  boil 
and  simmered  for  five  minutes,  then 
removed  and  cooled  a little,  the  eggs 
beaten  in,  one  white  excejited,  and  the 
mixture  put  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
a deep  buttered  jde-dish.  About  a 
quarter  of  it  should  be  reserved.  The 
fruit  is  then  to  be  put  in  the  centre 
and  the  rest  of  the  mixture  over  it, 
and  the  remaining  white  of  egg  beaten 
with  a teaspoouf  ul  of  sugar,  and  spread 
over.  The  pudding  is  then  to  bo 
browned  in  a very  gentle  oven;  it  will 
take  about  a quarter  of  an  hour.  For 
a plainer  pudding  the  two  whites  may 
be  put  in  the  corn-flour  mixture,  and 
rather  more  of  it  reserved  for  the  to]>. 
This  is  good  plain,  but  the  materials 


above  named  are  an  improvement,  and 
the  appearance  may  be  enhanced  by 
reserving  a few  of  the  best  of  the 
strawberries  and  sticking  them  on  the 
top.  This  is  good  either  hot  or  cold. 

Strawberry  Cheesecakes.— 

Required  : half  a pint  of  ripe  straw- 
berries, a heaping  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  fine  sugar,  three  eggs,  and 
some  jiastry.  Cost,  about  Ud.  each. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  and 
bruised  in  a basin  with  the  sugar,  then 
beaten  with  the  eggs ; for  superior 
cheesecakes  the  strawbciTies  should  be 
sieved.  Then  bake  in  lined  patty  pan.s, 
using  one  of  the  good  short  jiastes  on 
page  743.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  and  dust 
with  sugar.  An  increased  amount  of 
sugar  will  be  liked  by  many ; in  such 
cases  the  whites  of  the  eggs  should  be 
left  out,  and  a meringue  made  as  for 
the  tarts  of  page  860. 

Another  way. — These  are  available 
at  all  seasons  and  are  very  nice.  Take 
some  bread-crumbs  and  soak  them  in 
some  strawberry  syrup ; other  fruit 
83Tups  may  be  used  in  the  same  wa^q 
but  strawberry  is  particulaidy  nice. 
When  the  crumbs  have  absorbed  the 
syrup  so  that  it  does  not  run  from 
them,  add  some  beaten  eggs,  about  two 
or  three  to  half  a pint  of  crumbs.  Bake 
as  above,  using  plain  or  medium  paste 
and  flaky  or  short  as  preferred. 

Strawberry  Custards.— These 
are  general  favourites.  Make  custard 
as  on  page  838,  line  little  cup  moulds 
with  pastrjq  bake  (do  not  quite  fill 
them),  and  leave  until  cold.  Put  on 
the  top  a tcaspoonful  of  strawberry 
jam  ; place  a little  meringue  on  the 
top,  and  dredge  with  vanilla  sugar  if 
convenient,  then  brown  in  the  oven, 
and  serve  when  cold.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each  for  small  ones. 

Strawberry  and  Currant 

Pie. — {See  CuEKANT  Pie.) 

Strawberry  Tartlets.  — Re- 
quired: fruit,  sugar,  and  pastry,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Bake  some  good  pastry  in  patty  pans, 
and  fiU  with  small  rijio  strawberries  of 
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equal  size ; if  large,  quarter  or  halve 
them.  Make  a syrup  by  drawing  some 
juice,  as  if  for  jelly,  from  some  straw- 
berries, and  add  six  ounces  of  sugar  to 
half  a pint ; the  quantity  made  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
size  of  the  tartlets ; enough  syrup  to 
cover  the  fruit  is  wanted.  Use  lump 
sugar  crushed  a little,  and  bring  it  to 
the  boil  with  the  fruit  juice,  skimming 
well.  As  soon  as  a little  poured  on  a cold 
l^late  will  stiffen,  remove  the  pan  at  once 
from  the  fire,  and  when  the  sru-up  has 
cooled  a little  fill  up  tlie  pasti'3>'  cases. 
Made  in  this  way  the  fruit  will  retain 
its  fresh  flavour,  but  if  liked  it  may  be 
scalded  for  a minute  in  the  syrup  as 
soon  as  it  boils.  Another  way  is  to 
pour  the  hot  syrup  over  the  fruit,  and 
after  a short  time  put  both  in  the  cases 
together.  Maraschino  or  lemon  juice 
may  be  used  to  Havour  if  liked. 

A cheaper  way  is  to  use  a mixture 
of  strawberrj''  juice  and  water,  with 
sugar  for  the  syrup,  and  reduce  well 
by  quick  boiling  ; if  wanted  to  “ set,” 
a sheet  or  two  of  gelatine  should  be 
added.  These  may  be  served  with  or 
without  cream,  or  whipped  cream  may 
be  piled  on  the  top  at  the  moment  of 
serving. 

Note. — A morsel  of  red  currant 
jelly  improves  the  syrup,  especially  if 
the  second  mode  be  followed. 

Styrian  Pudding.— This  is  a 
popular  dish  in  many  parts  of  Austria. 
Required : two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  bread- 
crumbs and  flavouring,  a tumbler  of 
red  wine,  the  j’olks  of  four  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  two.  Cost,  variable. 

The  cream  and  butter  are  to  be 
heated,  then  mixed  with  the  flour,  and 
stirred  for  a minute,  and  turned  out  to 
cool.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs  are  then 
added  with  the  sugar,  and  the  mixture 
beaten ; the  whipped  whites  go  next, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  into  a mould 
that  has  been  buttered  and  strewn 
liberally  with  bread  or  cake  crumbs, 
when  it  may  be  baked  or  steamed. 
The  time  should  be  regulated  by  the 


depth ; gentle  heat  is  required,  and  as 
soon  as  the  pudding  will  turn  out 
firmly  it  is  read}'.  The  wine  is  to  be 
heated  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon 
and  lemon  peel,  and  sweetened  to 
taste,  and  should  be  strained  round  the 
l^udding.  There  are  other  sauces  in 
this  work  that  go  well  with  -this 
pudding ; and  by  omitting  the  sugar, 
and  serving  a sweet  sauce  with  it,  it 
will  be  found  beautifully  light.  This 
is  a very  rich  dish. 

Suet  Puddings.— These,  when 
carefully  made  and  well  cooked,  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  table,  especially 
in  cold  weather.  Suet  puddings  in 
summer-time  are  too  heating  to  be 
wholesome.  In  making  this  remark, 
we  are  referring  to  the  plain  type  of 
pudding  of  the  solid  kind,  composed  of 
suet,  flour,  and  water ; not  to  the 
large  variety  of  fresh  fruit  puddings 
made  with  a suet  crust.  Many  persons 
complain  that  they  find  suet  puddings 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome ; and 
as  the  fault  lies  to  a great  extent  in 
the  cooking,  a few  general  hints  may 
be  of  service.  The  first  thing  is  to 
skin  and  shred  the  suet  finely  {see  Suet, 
page  8) ; in  warm  weather  it  can  be 
rubbed  into  the  flour,  and  blended 
with  it,  just  as  butter  or  other  fats  are 
rubbed  in ; in  cold  weather  it  should 
be  finely  chojjped,  the  board  being 
kept  well  floured;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  preliminary  shredding  that  the 
lumps  can  afterwards  be  made  uniform 
in  size.  Those  who  commence  with 
irregular  lumps  will  end  with  them. 
Beef  or  mutton  suet  can  be  used.  The 
first  is  the  better  liked  generally,  and 
makes  a richer  pudding ; the  latter 
makes  the  lighter  pudding.  Veal  suet 
is  very  delicate,  the  kidney  fat  being 
much  liked  for  the  crust  for  meat 
puddings.  Consider  for  a moment  the 
crust  for  a roll  pudding,  or  a simple 
pudding  that  will  be  boiled  in  a cloth 
or  basin ; the  addition  of  baking- 
powder  will  lighten  it,  and  a further 
improvement  may  be  effected  by  adding 
a small  proportion  of  bread-crumbs  to 
the  mixture.  Many  who  are  familiar 
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enough  wiUithis  addition  for  puddings 
in  hasins  regard  with  surprise  the 
introduction  of  bread  in  a paste  that 
is  to  bo  rolled ; yet  why  not  ? The 
object  is  the  same;  a mixture  of  bread 
and  flour  will  be  lighter  than  an  all- 
fiour  foundation.  This  principle  holds 
good  when  applied  to  the  richest  of 
puddings  that  contain  suet,  viz.,  Christ- 
mas plum.  {See  recipe  for  dige.stibic 
suet  crust,  page  747) ; it  is  well  woith 
a trial  by  those  who  find  the  ordinary 
crust  unpleasant  in  any  waj'.  AVe 
have  known  it  to  be  digested  with 
ease  when  a crust  without  bread  could 
not  be. 

The  length  of  time  allowed  for 
cooking  is  important,  and  frcuuentlv 
insufiicient.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  directions  for  boiling  suet  dump- 
lings or  small  puddings  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  This  is  most  mis- 
leading ; suet  is  a heavy  fat,  and  the 
size  makes  but  little  difference  to  the 
time  rcipiircd  for  cooking.  Naturally 
a large  pudding  wants  extra  time  for 
the  heat  to  penetrate  to  every  part. 
What  we  mean  is  this : that  in  no 
case,  however  small  the  dumpling  or 
pudding,  will  a short  time  suffice ; at 
least  an  hour,  and  better  still  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours,  should  he 
given  for  a dumpling  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Suet  is  suet,  whether  one  is 
dealing  with  an  ounce  or  a pound,  and 
it  is  a clearly-proved  fact  that  only  by 
long  cooking  can  this  particular  fat 
be  made  digestible.  For  a good-sized 
family  pudding  we  advise  from  two 
and  a half  to  four  hours.  For  this 
reason,  in  all  our  recipes  for  any 
pudding  that  contains  suet  long  cook- 
ing is  advised.  Those  who  from  any 
cause  find  it  inconvenient  to  cook  the 
pudding  for  the  time  specified,  should 
substitute  some  other  fat  for  the  suet 
if  practicable. 

Syrup  Cup  Puddings.— These 
should  bo  made  small  enough  to 
serve  one  to  each  person.  Required ; a 
suet  or  short  paste,  and  some  treacle 
prepared  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2|d.  each. 


The  moulds  should  be  the  size  of 
small  teacups.  Line  them  with  the 
paste  rolled  as  thinly  as  possible  ; and 
if  a short  one.  No.  3 is  rich  enoiigli. 
Of  the  suet  pa.stcs,  the  digestible  one 
is  the  best  for  them  (page  747).  For 
every  half-pound  of  treacle  that  will 
he  used,  allow  the  grated  peel  and 
strained  juice  of  an  orange,  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  apple,  the  same  o^ 
orange  marmalade,  and  a little  nutmeg 
or  mixed  spice,  and  a couple  of  ounces 
of  currants  or  sultana  raisins.  Fill  up 
the  Clips  with  alternate  layers  of  paste 
and  treacle  mixture,  having  paste  at 
the  top,  then  steam  the  puddings,  with 
a sheet  of  paper  greased  on  the  top 
laid  over  them.  Time,  about  an  hour 
and  a half  for  suet  paste,  or  longer 
improves  them.  Turn  out,  and  serve 
plain,  or  with  a sauce  of  any  plain 
sweet  sort.  These  are  very  nice.  For 
better  puddings,  add  an  ounce  or  two 
of  candied  peel.  Sometimes  grated 
nuts  of  some  sort  are  put  in  these 
puddings,  and  some  of  the  fruit 
omitted. 

Another  way. — Required  : half  a 

pound  of  flour,  the  same  of  bread- 
crumbs, an  egg,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
a small  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and 
mixed  spice,  some  of  which  should  be 
cloves,  as  the  puddings  should  be  of 
a dai’k  brown  colour,  half  a pint  of 
treacle,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
aiiples,  and  the  same  of  chojiped 
raisins,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  sugar  and  butter  are  to  be  put. 
in  the  treacle  and  melted  together,  but 
should  be  cool  before  adding  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  which  are  to  be 
ready  mixed  in  a basin ; a saltsj)oonful 
of  baking-powder  added  to  the  last 
will  improve  the  puddings.  Steam 
them  for  an  hour  in  buttered  cups, 
which  should  be  only  three-parts  filled. 
They  may  he  served  without  sauce, 
but  the  economical  jelly-sauce  of  page 
122  is  a good  addition.  There  are 
others  as  good  in  the  same  chapter. 

Note. — These  may  l^e  varied  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner  by  adding  a 
little  fruit  syrup  and  reducing  the 
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treacle  in  projsortion.  Black  currant, 
red  currant,  or  raspberry  may  be 
mentioned  as  suitable. 

Tartlets  a la  Trevor.— Be- 

quired : paste,  jam,  cream,  almond 
paste,  and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  one  of  the  rich 
short  on  page  743,  and  it  must  be 
thinly  rolled  and  baked  with  care. 
Some  triangles  should  be  cut  about 
two  inches  long.  When  cold  they 
should  be  spread  with  rich  jam  or 
jelly.  The  almond  paste  {see  Cakes) 
is  to  be  cut  in  tiny  triangles,  and 
stuck  round  the  edges,  points  upwards, 
a little  white  icing  being  used  to  stick 
them.  A spot  of  whipped  cream, 
white  or  coloured  according  to  the 
kind  of  jam,  should  be  put  in  the 
centres.  The  edges  of  the  little 
tt-iangles  may  be  brushed  over  with 
white  of  egg  and  dipped  in  coloured 
sugar,  or  left  plain  if  liked. 

Tartlets  ^ la  Violet.— These 
make  a very  pretty  sweet.  Required  : 
paste  as  above,  apple  jelly,  meringue 
mixture  as  for  the  tarts  of  page  860, 
and  some'  garnish,  as  under-mentioned. 
Cost,  from  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Line  some  rather  deep  round  patty 
pans  with  the  short  paste,  and  bake 
with  a dummy  filling  [see  Patties, 
page  779),  then  press  in  the  almond 
paste,  cut  thinly  into  the  same  shajie. 
When  quite  cold  the  apple  jelly  should 
be  used,  about  a tea.spoonful  for  each 
tartlet.  The  meringue  mixture  should 
be  put  on  in  a spiral  from  a bag  with 
a small  plain  pipe,  and  should  stand 
up  high  above  the  tartlets.  Take 
some  green  sugar  and  a few  crys- 
tallised violets,  and  cover  the  meringue 
in  alternate  rows,  dropping  the  violets 
on  lightly,  then  put  in  a cool  part 
of  the  oven  for  the  meringue  to  set 
but  not  brown,  and  serve.  A little 
sugar  should  he  in  reserve  in  case  it 
becomes  too  dark. 

Another  way. — Use  a large  plain  pipe 
for  the  meringue,  then  the  violets  only 
need  be  put  on  at  first,  as  the  rows 
should  be  formed  from  point  to  base. 


Tartlets  d,  la  Willard.  — 

Required : some  puff  paste,  lemon 
curd,  blackberry  jell3',  and  icing  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2d.  each. 

The  paste  should  be  tliinl)^  rolled, 
and  cut  in  strips  of  one  and  a half  by 
two  and  a half  inches.  Make  two 
incisions  with  a round  cutter,  leaving 
a space  between,  then  bake,  and 
remove  the  rounds,  and  fill  the  vacant 
spaces  with  the  preserves  above-named. 
A thin  layer  of  paste  should  form  the 
bottom,  or  the  preserve  would  run 
through,  but  as  much  of  the  middle 
as  possible  should  be  removed.  Put  a 
pinch  of  grated  cocoa-nut  in  the 
middle  of  each  round  of  blackberrj', 
and  one  of  chopped  pistachio  on  the 
lemon  curd.  (See  Lemon  Cheese- 
cakes.) Then  take  a bag  and  plain 
small  pipe,  and  garnish  the  edges 
with  a little  Vienna  icing.  (See 
Cakes.) 

Tomato  Pie. — Required  ; a pound 
of  fullj'  ripe  red  tomatoes,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  castor  sugar,  the  rind  of 
a lemon  or  orange,  and  a little  of  the 
juice,  and  some  good  paste,  short  or 
puff.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  skinning  of  the  fruit  is  optional 
(see  Tomatoes).  Take  the  stalks  off, 
and  any  unsound  parts,  then  slice  the 
fruit  and  put  it  in  the  dish  with 
sugar  over  each  layer,  and  the  grated 
peel  and  juice  well  mixed  in.  The 
paste  should  be  thin,  and  the  pie 
baked  in  a sharp  oven.  It  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  This  may  be 
varied  bj^  using  the  entire  pulp  of  an 
orange  with  each  pound  of  tomatoes  ; 
or  a chopped  apple  is  nice,  with  or 
without  an  ounce  or  two  of  raisins. 
Any  spices  as  for  an  apple  pie  may  be 
used.  A sprinkling  of  ginger  and  a 
clove  or  two  will  be  liked  as  a rule. 

Tomato  Tart. — The  fruit  should 
be  sweetened  and  mixed  with  any  of 
the  above  - named  ingredients,  and 
cooked  to  a pulp,  then  spread  on  the 
pastry  and  covered  with  the  same, 
and  baked  in  the  usual  waj'.  (Sen 
Jam  Tarts.)  These  dishes  are  verj' 
wholesome  and  cheap,  and  have 
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the  merit  of  novelty.  For  superior 
pastry,  the  fruit  should  bo  sieved,  and 
piilf  paste  used. 

Treacle  Roly  - Poly.  — Kc- 

(piired  : paste,  treacle,  and  bread- 

crumbs, or  apples.  Cost,  about  8d.  to 
lOd.  for  a moderate-sized  pudding. 

Kither  a plain  short  paste  or  a suet 
one  may  be  used.  About  half  a pound 
will  make  a nice  pudding.  Roll  it 
h.'ilf  an  inch  thick,  and  put  the  treacle 
and  crumbs  on,  mi.xi'd  as  for  tarts 
bi'low  ; or  add  some  apples,  baked  and 
freed  from  skin. and  cores,  or  a little 
apple  siiuce  may  bo  used  up.  Follow 
the  directions  for  Jam  Koi.y-I’oi.y 
(])age  853). 

For  a baked  ])udding  u.se  a short  or 
flaky  jiaste,  and  roll  up  tightly,  then 
hake  on  a tin  with  the  join  of  the 
j)udding  downwards.  A mixture  of 
gratiid  ajjples,  treacle,  currants,  and 
bread-crumbs,  sufficient  to  make  a 
stiff  mixture,  is  nice  for  this;  or 
cho]){)od  raisins  and  treacle  with 
crumbs.  Candied  peel  iinpi-oves  all 
these  puddings. 

Treacle  Tarts.  — These  are 
nice  and  wholesome,  and  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold.  lte(iuired  : treacle, 
paste,  spice,  and  bread-crumbs.  Cost, 
for  a tart  on  a jdate,  about  6d.,  or  Id. 
each  for  small  ones. 

Line  a tin  plate  with  a plain  paste, 
and  put  on  a good  allowance  of  treacle, 
then  add  as  many  bread-crumbs  as 
will  make  it  of  a jam-like  consistence. 
Stale  cake  crumbs  are  also  nice. 
The  ]>roportions  are  very  easily 
d(;terniined  on  trial,  but  not  easily 
given  on  p.aper,  because  treacle  varies 
so  much  in  consistence.  A teaspoon- 
ful of  ground  ginger,  or  half  as  much 
nutmeg  or  mixed  spice  will  flavour  a 
pound  of  treacle,  and  a grate  or  two 
of  lemon  peel  is  an  improvement ; a 
tcas})oonful  of  lemon  juice  may  be 
added.  The  tart  ma}’  be  covered  with 
another  layer  of  paste,  and  the  edges 
crimped,  or  some  leaves  may  be  cut  from 
the  paste,  and  put  on  with  some  bars 
to  nearly  cover  the  treacle  mixture. 


The  oven  should  be  moderate  for 
this. 

Anoiher  way. — Bake  the  pastry,  and 
when  cold  put  in  some  treacle ; lay  a 
few  leaves  of  pastry  on,  that  have  been 
separately  baked. 

Another  way.  — - Bake  some  apples, 
and  sweeten  them  with  treacle  to 
make  a sort  of  thin  sweet  apple  sauce. 
Add  a few  drojis  of  essence  of  huuon. 
U.se  for  filling  the  2)astry  after  baking. 

Note.  — Pasties  or  puffs  may  be 
made  if  a thick  paste  is  used,  and  the 
mixture  made  stiff  with  crumbs. 
'I'liese  are  useful  for  children  to  take 
to  school,  &c.  {See  Cornish  Pasties, 
page  750  for  the  mode.) 

Trentham  Pudding.  — Re- 
quired : six  ounces  of  bread-crumbs, 
half  brown  and  half  white  ; two  table- 
spoonfuls of  orange  marmalade,  the 
same  of  apricot  jam,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
the  .same  of  suet,  three  eggs,  a gill  of 
milk,  an  ounce  of  corn-flour,  custard 
and  fruit  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d., 
exclusive  of  fruit  and  custard. 

The  bread  and  milk  are  first  to  he 
stirred  over  the  fire  until  boiling-point 
is  reached  ; the  jam,  marmalade,  and 
butter  are  then  stirred  in,  and,  when 
cool,  the  suet  and  eggs.  The  corn- 
flour is  to  be  mixed  with  the  milk  at 
first.  The  mixture  should  be  put  in  a 
deep  border-mould  and  steamed  for 
three  hours.  While  cooking,  the 
custard  should  be  made. 

Take  an  ounce  of  corn  flour  mixed 
with  milk  to  a paste  ; add  half  a pint 
of  boiling  milk  and  half  a gill  of  cream, 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  five  minutes  ; 
then  beat  in  two  eggs,  a little  sugar, 
and  a tablespoonful  each  of  jam  and 
marmalade,  as  used  for  the  pudding ; 
the  custard  should  not  boil  again  ; add 
sugar  if  required  : this  is  to  be  poured 
in  the  centre  hollow,  and  the  fruit 
round  the  pudding.  Take  four  oranges 
and  remove  the  skin  and  pips ; then 
cut  three  of  them  in  dice,  and  cook 
them  in  the  juice  of  the  fourth  until 
soft ; add  the  grated  rind  of  it  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  sherry,  with  sugar  to 
taste,  and,  when  quite  thick,  strain 
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some  of  the  syrup  over  the  pudding. 
Cost'of  custard  and  fruit,  about  Is.  2d. 
This  pudding  may  be  served  with 
other  adjuncts,  or  cooked  in  a plain 
mould,  and  any  other  sauce  put  round 
or  over  it. 

Note. — Add  the  whites  of  eggs 
separately  to  the  pudding  mixture. 

Vanilla  Cheesecakes.— Re- 

quired : a Curd  made  from  three  eggs, 
three  ounces  of  butter,  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
vanilla  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  and  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  ; 
some  good  paste,  either  short  or  flaky  ; 
and  any  fruit  jelly  or  jam,  for  choice 
using  raspberry  or  red  currant  jelly. 
Cost,  for  small  ones,  about  2d.  each. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  over  the 
fire  : a copper  saucepan  is  best ; the 
loaf  sugar  should  be  crushed  and 
stirred  in,  and  if  first  rasped  on  half  a 
lemon  an  improvement  will  be  effected. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  melted  and  the 
mixture  thick ; then  pour  it  by  degrees 
to  the  beaten  eggs,  which  are  to  be 
strained ; beat  hard  aU  the  time.  The 
yolks  only  of  double  the  number  of 
eggs  produce  a much  nicer  mixture, 
j Should  this  be  thought  too  rich,  add  a 
Savoy  biscuit,  grated.  Flavour  when 
cold.  In  making  the  cheesecakes,  a 
little  of  the  preserve  should  be  put  in 
the  paste  first,  and  the  above  to  nearly 
fill  the  patty  pans.  The  oven  should 
be  moderate.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Note. — The  vanilla  mixture  is  very 
useful  for  other  sorts  of  pastry,  and  it 
may  be  used  for  cheesecakes  without 
the  preserve,  if  liked;  then  another 
ounce  of  sugar  will  be  wanted.  The 
! brandy  may  be  dispensed  with.  This 
is  the  “ vanilla  curd  ” referred  to  in 
other  recipes. 

V enice  or  V euetian  Pudding. 

— This  is  a very  good  cold  dish.  Re- 
quired .'  a custard  made  with  half  a 
I pint  of  milk,  a gill  of  cream,  the  yolks 
■ of  four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  two 
penny  sponge  cakes,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  and  the  same  of  maraschino ; 
raspberry  jam,  jelly,  &c,,  as  beJow. 

Cost,  about  2s, 


Thicken  the  custard  in  the  usual 
way  (page  926),  and  when  taken  from 
the  fire  add  the  brandy  and  mara- 
schino. Put  a thin  layer  of  pale 
lemon  jelly  at  the  bottom  of  a mould, 
and  ornament  with  any  pink  crystal- 
lised fruit ; sliced  cherries  are  suitable. 
Put  the  cake  in  in  slices,  with  a little 
jam  between  them.  Add  half  an 
ounce  of  sheet  gelatine  to  the  custard, 
taking  care  that  it  is  separately  dis- 
solved in  a little  milk.  In  cool 
weather  the  gelatine  may  be  decreased, 
as,  if  the  pudding  is  too  stiff,  it  is  not 
so  nice.  Strain  the  custard  over  the 
cake ; see  that  it  is  cool,  or  it  will 
melt  the  jelly  ; then  set  in  a cold  place 
until  firm  enough  to  turn  out.  The 
jelly  for  the  mould  should  be  stiff. 
{See  Jellies.) 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Plain. 

—{See  Cekeal  Puddings,  page  829.) 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Rich. 

— Required : a quart  of  milk,  half  a 
gill  of  cream,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
sugar  or  to  taste,  a little  spice,  four 
ounces  of  vermicelli,  and  some  butter. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  milk  should  be  boiled  with  a 
bay  leaf  or  strip  of  lemon  rind,  and 
added  to  the  vermicelli,  then  simmered 
for  half  an  hour.  When  cool,  remove 
the  flavouring  and  add  the  sugar  and 
the  beaten  eggs,  and  pour  into  a dish 
that  has  been  well  buttered ; sprinkle 
the  spice  over,  and  bake  in  a gentle 
oven.  The  cream  should  be  put  to  it 
just  before  baking.  If  no  cream,  add 
a spoonful  of  good  condensed  milk. 
Time  to  bake,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Other  cereal  puddings  may 
be  made  as  above,  with  due  regard  to 
the  time  required  for  cooking  the 
various  sorts,  for  which  see  their 
respective  headings.  This  is  a con- 
venient pudding,  as  it  is  so  much  more 
quickly  cooked  than  many  others  of 
the  same  class. 

Vermicelli  Pudding,  Rich, 
with  Apples. — Required : materials 
as  above,  except  the  sugar,  which 
should  be  iuereased  io  proportion  to 
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the  aciditj'  of  the  fruit;  about  six 
ounces  may  bo  wanted.  Apples  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  a])ples  should  bo  of  a nice,  firm 
kind  and  a g;ood  flavour.  They  must 
be  pared  and  cored,  and  left  whole. 
Put  some  of  the  vermicelli  in  the  dish, 
and  press  the  apples  in,  leaving'  a little 
room  for  them  to  swell.  The  rest  of 
the  vermicelli  is  to  be  poured  over  the 
top,  and  the  pudding  baked  softly 
until  the  apjdes  are  quite  soft,  but 
they  should  retain  their  shape.  This 
is  nice  hot  or  cold,  with  cream  or 
custard,  or  a sweet  sauce.  'Idie  ap- 
pearance is  improved  by  spreading  a 
little  apple  jellj'  on  the  top;  and  the 
flavour  by  filling  the  apples  with 
grated  lemon  or  orange  rind,  or  some 
chopped  raisins,  or  a spot  of  apple 
marmalade,  or  apricot  marmalade,  or 
stiff  jam.  When  either  of  these  modes 
is  followed,  a bit  of  apple  should  bo 
put  in  each  cavity  to  form  a founda- 
tion, and  so  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
filling. 

Virginian  Rnm  Pudding.— 

There  are  few  puddings  with  a cereal 
foundation  that  are  as  good  as  or 
better  than  this.  Required  : a quart 
of  rich  milk,  three  ounces  of  good  rice 
and  one  of  vermicelli,  four  ounces  of 
lump  sugar,  the  same  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
two,  powdered  cinnamon  and  ginger 
a half-teaspoonful  mixed,  or  to  taste, 
three  ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  and  half  a gill 
of  good  rum.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  rice  is  to  be  blanched,  page  558, 
then  put  on  with  the  milk  and  brought ' 
to  the  boil,  and  left  to  simmer  with  the 
vermicelli  for  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; it  is  then  left  to  cool,  when  the 
butter  should  be  melted  and  stirred  in 
with  the  other  materials ; the  sugar 
should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  rice  is 
cooked.  Then  put  all  in  a deep,  well- 
buttered  dish,  and  cook  for  about  two 
hours  in  a slow  oven.  This  is  some- 
times liked  with  a rim  of  good  short 
paste  ; then  the  rice  should  be  cooked 
for  double  the  time,  that  the  pudding 


maj’  be  in  the  oven  for  a shorter  timo 
to  avoid  the  pastry  becoming  too  dry  ; 
but  we  think  this  is  best  made  without 
paste.  The  peel  should  be  thinly  cut, 
and  the  raisins  most  carefully  picked. 

Vol  - au  - Vents,  Pmit.  — {See 

Fkuit  Vol-au-Vents.) 

West  Riding  Pudding.— This 
is  an  old  favourite,  and  very  easily 
made.  Required  ; two  eggs  and  their 
weight  in  butter  and  sugar,  and  for  a 
plain  pudding  their  weight  in  flour ; 
for  a richer  one,  the  weight  of  an  egg 
and  a half  only — the  flour  may  be 
wheaten  or  rice ; some  pastry  trim- 
mings, jam,  and  baking-powder,  with 
flavouring  to  taste  arc  also  wanted. 
Cost,  about  lOd. 

Boat  the  butter  to  a cream,  add  tho 
eggs  and  sugar,  a little  of  each  at  a 
time,  ,and  beat  for  a few  minutes. 
iStir  the  flour  in  with  the  baking- 
powder,  about  half  a teaspoonful,  and 
either  some  essence  of  lemon  or  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  rind  — almond 
essence  is  often  used.  Rut  some  red 
currant  or  raspberry  jam  at  the 
bottom  of  a shallow  pie-dish,  or,  for 
a better  pudding,  use  jelly',  then  de- 
corate the  edge  with  leaves  of  pastry 
(see  Apple  Amber  Pudding).  Nearly 
fill  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  at  a 
moderate  heat.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

For  very  plain  puddings  the  paste  is 
rolled  rather  thick,  and  carried  to  the 
bottom,  or  the  dish  lined  with  it.  The 
butter  is  reduced  by  half,  a little 
milk  taking  its  place. 

Wheat  Meal  Pudding.— (&e 

Cereal  Puddings.) 

Yeast  Dumplings.— These  are 
very  old-fashioned  and  much  liked  by 
many'.  The  dough  may  be  made  at 
home  or  obtained  from  the  baker,  and 
is  to  be  divided  into  pieces  of  the  size 
of  a Tangerine  orange  or  thereabouts, 
then  put  in  a large  saucepan  of  fast- 
boiling water  and  cooked  for  about 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes.  There 
should  be  lots  of  room  in  the  pan 
for  swelling,  or  the  lightness  will  be 
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retarded.  When  done,  a fork  should 
come  clean  from  the  centre.  Serve  on 
a hot  dish.  The  usual  accompani- 
ments are  brown  sugar,  with  or  with- 
out butter,  or  a little  treacle,  or  some 
simple  sweet  sauce. 

Another  way  is  to  steam  them, 
giving  plenty  of  space,  and  turning 
when  half  done.  Allow  a little  longer 
than  for  boiling. 

Yeast  Pudding. — Take  the 
dough  as  for  the  dumplings,  and  tie 
in  a cloth,  leaving  room  to  swell,  and 
boil  until  done.  The  shape  may  be 
round  or  bolster.  Allow  almost  as 
long  as  for  a suet  pudding  ; or  cook  in 


a deep  steamer.  A very  old  pudding 
of  this  sort  is  called  in  some  parts, 
“ the  well  pudding.”  A small  piece 
of  the  dough  is  rolled,  and  a lump  of 
butter  and  some  brown  sugar  are  put 
in,  and  the  dough  closed  over  like  a ball; 
this  is  wrapped  in  another  large  piece 
of  dough,  which  forms  the  pudding,  so 
that  when  cooked  the  pudding  contains 
the  sauce  in  the  centre.  Currants  or 
raisins  may  be  added  to  the  dough,  or 
chopped  figs  or  dates  are  as  suitable. 
A good  flavouring  of  spice  gives 
variety.  These  are  cheap  and  whole- 
some, and,  with  care,  very  light. 

Note. — In  serving,  divide  with  two 
forks  lightly. 


PANCAKES,  FRITTERS,  OMELETS, 
AND  SOUFFLES. 


PANCAKES  AND  FRITTERS. 

These  dislies  may  bo  made  savoury  or  sweet,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  variety  that  an  ingeuions  cook  may  concoct  out  of  inexpensive 
materials ; for,  although  some  are  of  a costly  and  troublesome  kind,  taken 
on  the  whole,  tliere  are  no  dishes  better  calculated  to  use  up  oddments  to 
good  advantage,  that  is,  supposing  frying-fat  to  be  at  hand  ready  clarified. 
In  houses  where  the  frying  kettle  is  not  an  institution,  such  dishes  are 
voted  a bore,  and  are  seldom  seen. 

A few  rides  of  universal  application  may  be  first  noted.  The  fat  must 
be  sweet,  wliatever  its  kind,  or  the  dish  will  have  an  unplea.sant  odour  and 
flavour  that  no  seasoning  can  mask.  And  it  must  be  hot,  or  perfect 
drainage  from  grease  is  not  possible.  The  best  flour  should  be  used  to 
ensure  lightness,  and  the  eggs  must  bo  good.  All  the  reijuired  materials 
must  be  ready  to  hand,  and  the  dishes  upon  which  the  fritters  or  pancakes 
are  servi^d  cannot  be  too  hot,  or  the  passage  from  stove  to  table  too  quick. 
For  many,  a frying  pan  of  the  ordinary  kind  answers,  but  it  should  be  in 
good  condition,  and  deep.  If  it  has  not  been  used  for  a day  or  two  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  mako  a morsel  of  fat  hot  in  it  and  pour  it  off,  then  wipe  the 
pan  out  witli  a clean,  coarse  clotli,  before  putting  fat  in  the  psin  for  the 
frying  proper.  The  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  essential,  or  every  fritter 
will  be  a bad  colour.  Should  lard  be  used  it  must  be  pure,  but  for  many 
dishes  clarified  fat  is  preferable.  For  vegetarian  dishes  any  of  the  vegetable 
fats  may  be  employed.  For  fritters  that  require  immersion  in  fat  a deep 
pan  must  be  used. 

Whatever  the  mixture  it  should  be  smooth,  and  all  the  dry  materials 
sifted.  The  garnish  should  be  consistent  with  the  dish,  and  a folded 
napkin  or  lace-paper  should  be  put  under  the  fritters  or  pancakes.  When 
sauce  or  gra\y,  or  any  other  liquid  adjunct  is  served,  it  should  be  serv^ed 
separately,  never  poured  on  the  dish,  a dry  surface  being  a prominent 
feature  of  these  plats  when  dished  in  perfection.  For  all  fritters  that  are 
coated  with  batter,  such,  for  instance,  as  apple  and  orange  and  many  others, 
the  batter  must  coat  the  fruit  evenly  all  over,  and  it  will  adhere  the  better 
if  the  fruit  be  first  rolled  in  sugar.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  lifting  the 
fritters  out  of  the  fat  before  they  are  ready,  or  they  sometimes  suffer  in 
appearance.  A few  seconds  is  generally  enough  to  cook  them,  and  after  a 
little  experience  the  “ peeping  ” is  quite  unnecessary.  The  shade  to  aim  at 
is  best  described  as  golden  brown.  It  has  passed  into  a truism  that  a 
pancake  must  be  tossed  to  turn  it,  but  it  may  be  turned  with  a palette 
knife  quite  as  well  should  anyone  be  nervous  about  the  tossing ; in  either 
case,  to  avoid  a splash  of  hot  fat  on  the  face  or  an»,  always  remove  the  pan 
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from  the  fire  if  an  open  one,  and  the  precaution  is  best  observed  over  a 
close  range  or  gas  or  oil  stove.  We  have  seen  serious  accidents  result 
from  inattention  to  this  rule. 

Batter  for  Fritters. — See  page  889. 


OMELETS. 

One  meets  constantly  with  the  assertion  that  a decent  omelet  is  a 
thing  unobtainable  in  England.  That  these  plats  are  made  better  by 
French  than  English  cooks,  on  the  whole,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but 
many  English  cooks  can  serve  omelets  in  perfection;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  anyone  possessed  of  ordinary  common-sense,  and  who  is 
not  above  giving  attention  to  details,  may  make  an  omelet  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  name.  An  omelet  may  be  sweet  or  savoury.  Eggs  are  the 
foundation  of  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials  may  be  looked  upon  as 
adjuncts,  in  some  instances  to  give  body,  and  in  others  a flavour  only. 


Fio.  137. 


Fig.  138. 
Omelet  Pans. 


Fio.  139. 


The  addition  of  flour  is  a decided  mistake ; it  converts  the  mixture  into 
batter,  and  completely  destroys  its  delicacy  and  lightness.  The  question 
of  milk  in  an  open  one — for  while  there  are  many  good  cooks  who  object 
to  it  there  are  others  who  add  it — so  on  this  point  one  cannot  be  didactic. 
Again,  others,  mostly  French  cooks,  assert  that  a little  water  is  the  thing 
to  give  lightness,  about  a teaspoonful  for  every  two  or  three  eggs  being 
the  quantity  often  recommended.  This  is  safe  enough  in  experienced 
liands,  but  is  better  dispensed  with  by  the  novice.  Others  add  cream 
for  the  sake  of  the  increased  richness,  and  some  incorporate  a 
little  butter  with  the  eggs  in  addition  to  that  put  in  the  pan  for 
frying  the  omelets.  Then  there  are  all  sorts  of  variations  in  the  amount 
of  butter  used  for  a given  number  of  eggs,  and  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  time  that  should  be  taken  in  beating  them. 
Half-a-dozen  cooks  would  make  an  omelet  each  in  a different  way,  and 
each  might  be  very  good.  Speaking  broadly,  savoury  omelets  are 
generally  made  richer  than  sweet  ones,  the  butter  sometimes  being 
doubled  in  proportion. 

Turning  to  the  pan,  it  is  no  use  to  attempt  an  omelet  in  an  old  frying 
pan  that  has  done  duty  for  anything  and  eAwything,  from  bacon  or  steak 
and  onions  to  pancakes.  A special  pan  is  wanted,  and  it  must  be  put  away 
clean.  It  is  better  to  wipe  it  while  hot  than  to  wash  it,  though  we  do  not 
say,  as  many  do,  that  omelets  cannot  be  made  in  a washed  pan,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  have  made  them;  still,  a washed  pan  is  better 
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avoided.  Before  tlio  pan  is  used  it  slionld  be  wiped  out,  and  many  treat 
it  as  described  for  fritters  and  j)aneakes  aJ)Ove,  if  not  lately  used,  and  witli 
g-ood  results.  As  to  the  material,  a eopper  or  tinned  steel  is  excellent,  but 
tlio  fireproof  china,  if  lused  with  care,  is  not  easily  beaten  in  point  of  clean- 
line.ss.  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept  clean.  Pans  of  iron  or 
enamelled  iron  have  a tendency  to  burn  when  rather  worn.  There  are  various 
shapes,  which  we  illustrate  on  p.  885.  Tlie  flat-bottomed  pan  (.Fig.  137)  is 
tlie  commonest.  The  “.saucer”  (Fig.  138)  is  preferred  by  many,  as  the  omelet 
presents  a dome-shaped  appearance  when  turned  out.  The  “bowl,”  or  deej) 
pan  (Fig.  139),  is  used  mostly  for  the  dish  known  as  omelet  souffle,  described 
below.  Tlien  there  are  the  Danish  pans,  which  hold  seven  little  omelets, 
each  division  being  calculated  for  one  egg,  and  the  German  pans,  that 
hold  one  egg  in  each  of  the  little  deep  cavities.  The  latter  may  be  had  of 
various  sizes. 

An  omelet  souffle  differs  from  an  omelet,  as  in  the  latter  the  yolks  of 
eggs  are  ecpial  in  number  to  the  whites  and  beaten  together,  and  in  the 
former  they  are  also  equal,  but  beaten  separately  as  for  a souffle.  The 
dish  is  differently  cooktul ; the  first  part,  of  the  operation  being  performed 
in  the  ]>an  over  the  fire,  and  then  fini.shing  in  the  oven.  Therefore  the 
cooking  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  omelets  and  souffles,  hence  the 
name.  Another  way  of  completing  the  cooking  is  in  front  of  a sharp  fire  ; 
and  sometimes  the  whole  mixture  is  baked  in  a dish  in  the  same  way  as  a 
souffle,  but  a shallower  kind  is  used.  The  first  mode  is  the  generally 
accepted  correct  one. 

SOUFFLIiS. 

Wo  will  first  consider  hot  souffles,  both  savoury  and  sweet,  as  they  are 
the  best  known  and  entirely  different  from  the  cold  ones,  often  iced,  that 
have  come  into  fa.shion  of  late.  These  may  be  steamed  or  baked,  the 
latter  being  thought  the  easier  by  most,  though  both  ways  are  simple 
enough  when  the  principles  are  understood,  and  without  this  a souffle  is 
not  likely  to  be  a success.  It  has  been  said  that  the  main  essentials  are  a 
sharp  oven  and  prompt  service  for  the  baked  ones ; to  which  yre  may 
add  steady  cooking  and  care  in  tuniing  out  for  the  steamed ; and  good 
eggs  for  both.  A souffle  should  bo  made  of  a greater  number  of  whites 
than  yolks ; the  first  are  to  be  beaten  to  a very  firm  froth  and  must  be 
lightly  added  at  the  last  moment,  much  care  being  needed  to  ensure 
mixing  and  avoid  streakiness  without  detracting  from  the  lightness. 
Everytliing  must  be  ready,  and  the  dish  put  to  cook  at  once. 

Baked  Souffles. — Those  who  have  not  a souffle  tin  may  use  one 
similar  to  a cake  tin,  with  straight  sides ; supposing  it  to  be  four  inches  in 
depth  it  should  be  five  in  diameter.  This  must  be  strongly  made  or  the 
souffle  will  burn,  and  must  be  very  thoroughly  greased  with  clarified 
butter ; salt  would  make  it  stick.  A thick  coat  of  butter,  not  a smear,  is 
intended.  Tlieii  room  must  be  left  for  rising,  and  there  should  be  a band 
of  paper,  also  buttered  well,  tied  round  the  tin  to  support  the  souffle  as  it 
rises.  This  should  be  stout,  and  stand  nearly  three  inches  above  the  tin. 
The  oven  should  be  sharp,  but  not  hot  enough  to  darken  tlie  souffle  too 
early,  and  the  heat  may  be  slackened  after  a short  time.  The  average 
time  is  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  minutes,  according  to  size  and  depth. 
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Two  medium-sized  dishes  are  always  to  he  preferred  to  a large  one. 
When  done,  the  souffle  will  be  firm  to  the  touch.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  collapse  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  oven,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  cold  air ; but  there  is  less  shrinkage  in  a souffle  well  done  in  a steady 
oven  than  one  that  has  been  cooked  at  a fiercer  heat,  and  has  been  removed 
a trifie  too  soon.  When  a plain  tin  is  used  pin  a napkin  round ; it  should 
be  ready  warmed,  and  loose  enough  to  slip  over  the  tin  without  delay. 
Some  cooks  hold  a heated  shovel  over  until  the  dining-room  door  is 
reached,  and  others  put  a hot  band  of  flannel  outside  the  tin.  The  fire- 


Fig.  140.— White  China  Souffl*.  Case. 


proof  china  cases  (Fig.  140)  are  strongly  recommended  for  souffles ; they 
are  sent  to  table  without  further  treatment,  so  there  is  no  waste  of  time 
— besides  which,  the  dishes  retain  the  heat  well,  and  are  often  used  by 
those  who  could  afford  a silver  or  plated  one.  The  latter  are  of  course 
not  put  in  the  oven,  but  used  as  an  outer  case  for  the  souffle  tins  used  in 
baking.  The  case  is  made  hot,  and  the  baking-tin  slipped  into  it.  Failing 
a case,  a napkin  or  an  ornamental  paper  must  be  used.  The  most  certain 
way  to  spoil  a souffle  is  to  open  the  oven  door  too  soon  ; another  is  to  shut 
it  with  a bang.  The  small  paper  or  china  cases  are  useful  for  making 
souffles  to  serve  one  to  each  person ; these  may  have  greater  heat  than 
tlie  large  ones,  and  are  done  on  an  average  in  from  twelve  to  twenty 
minutes.  * 

Steamed  Souffles. — Either  of  the  cases  described  may  be  used  for 
these ; but  they  are  always  turned  out  and  sent  to  table  like  a pudding. 


Fig.  141.— Souffle  Case  Hinged. 


• Or  a hinged  case  (Fig.  141)  may  be  used ; these  have  loose  bottoms,  and 
turning  out  is  thus  facilitated.  They  may  be  had  round  or  oval. 
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Tlie  tin  should  he  prepared  as  before,  and  tlie  band  of  paper  used.  This 
must  not  come  low  enough  to  draw  the  water  into  the  souffle,  and  the 
water  should  be  kept  at  a steady  simmer  all  the  time.  A sheet  of  buttered 
paper  niu.st  be  put  over  the  souffle  before  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  is  put  on. 
The  lid  must  be  remove  1 oidy  when  necessary.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
souffle  may  be  cautiously  looked  at  by  raising  the  lid  slowly,  and  if  gradually 
rising  it  is  going  on  all  right,  but  if  ri.seu  far  up  the  paper  it  is  cooking 
too  quickly.  A souffle  round  which  the  water  boils  fast,  or  irregularly, 
will  be  crumpled  in  appearance,  holey,  and  tough.  When  done,  the  top 
should  be  firm  and  smooth.  The  time  required  is  just  enough  to  make  the 
mixture  sufficiently  firm  to  stand.  From  twenty  or  thirty,  to  forty  or  fifty 
minutes  is  the  average,  according  to  depth  of  tin  and  the  composition  of 
the  souffle.  The  turning  out  must  not  be  hurried.  Cut  the  string  and 
remove  the  paper  without  dragging ; slope  the  tin  towarfls  you,  turning  it 
round  so  that  the  souffle  falls  away  from  the  edges ; do  not  use  a knife 
or  it  will  look  raggy.  Turn  it  on  the  dish,  taking  care  that  the  tin  does 
not  fall,  or  its  weight  would  crush  the  souffle.  Should  sauce  or  gravy  be 
served,  pour  it  round  without  splashing,  and  send  to  table  instantl)'. 

Cold,  or  Iced,  Souffles. — We  use  the  two  terms,  because,  although 
most  cold  souffles  are  iced,  and  improved  by  the  treatment,  the  use  of  ice  is 
not  always  necessaiy,  and  is  often  dispensed  with.  The  iced  sweet 
souffles  are  given  in  IcES,  as  they  may  be  served  in  place  of  an  iced 
pudding.  The  savoury  ones  are  given  here.  The  cold  salmon  souffle, 
for  recipe  for  which  please  refer  to  page  895,  gives  a representative  dish 
of  the  kind.  For  ordinary  occasions  it  could  be  served  with  less  garnish ; 
then,  when  ice  is  at  hand  for  other  purjioses,  these  dishes  are  not  always 
very  costly.  It  is  not  possible  always  to  give  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
various  ingredients,  owing  to  changes  in  the  weather  and  other  causes; 
tlierefore  it  is  well  to  prepare  the  mixture  over  ice,  that  the  proper 
consistence  may  be  more  accurately  determined.  The  mixture  should 
only  be  stiff  enotigh  to  retain  its  shape.  There  is  ample  scope  for  pretty 
garnish  here,  on  the  dish  if  not  the  souffle.  Many,  especially  the  small 
ones,  are  made  in  little  cases  and  dished  on  salad.  They  a;^  suitable 
for  ball  suppers  and  all  sorts  of  outdoor  festivities  as  well  as  dinners. 
These  should  always  stand  up  above  the  cases  to  Imitate  the  cooked 
specimens,  which,  with  regard  to  composition,  they  resemble  in  name  only. 


SAYOURT 

A^aragfaL  and  Cauliflower 
Souffle. — Required  : a tablespoonful 
of  cooked  asparagus  points,  twice  the 
measure  of  cooked  cauliflower  in  tiny 
sprigs,  seasoning,  and  bread-crumbs, 
two  ounces  each  of  flour  and  butter, 
a gill  of  milk,  the  same  of  nice  white 
stock,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the 
w'hites  of  three.  Cost,  about  9d.  to  Is., 
according  to  season. 


DISHES. 

The  flour,  butter,  milk,  and  stock 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the 
vegetables  added,  with  enough  season- 
ing to  make  the  mixture  tasty.  Then 
put  the  yolks  in  when  cool,  and  the 
whites  at  the  last  as  usual.  Time  to 
bake,  about  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
The  top  should  be  dredged  with  bread- 
crumbs lightly  browned,  and  a few 
bits  of  butter  put  on. 
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Another  way. — Reduce  the  cauli- 
flower by  half,  and  add  the  same 
measure  of  pounded  chicken ; reduce 
the  floxir  by  a fourth.  This  is  a good 
di.sh. 

Asparagus  and  Tomato 

Souffle. — iSuhstitute  tomatoes  in  dice 
for  the  cauliflower  above.  The  hard 
part  should  be  taken  from  the  centre, 
i Another  way  is  to  use  a tahlespoonful 
of  tomato  puree,  and  colour  the  soutfle 
mixture  with  a few  drops  of  carmine. 

Note. — For  another  dish,  green 
peas,  or  cut-up  French  beans,  may 
replace  the  asparagus  points,  in  this  or 
the  foregoing  recipe. 

Bacon  Omelet,  Germein.— 

Required  : two  cooked  potatoes,  sieved, 
two  eggs,  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  milk, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  some  powdered 
mixed  herbs,  a little  chopped  onion 
or  chives,  two  ounces  of  bacon  in  dice, 
and  about  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  5d. 

The  bacon  should  be  first  fried  with 
the  onion  and  then  the  herbs  added ; 
when  cooked,  the  butter  should  be 
melted,  and  the  eggs,  milk,  and  pota- 
toes all  added  after  they  have  been 
1 very  well  beaten  up,  and  the  omelet 
I cooked  steadily.  The  mixture  should 
I be  stirred  until  the  browning  com- 
mences, then  it  must  be  left  to  finish, 
the  usual  precautions  against  burning 
being  taken. 

Bacon  Pancakes,  German.— 

Required  : herbs,  bacon,  seasoning  and 
pancakes,  as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

The  pancakes  are  to  be  made  and 
fried  in  the  usual  way  (page  911).  Sup- 
posing half  a dozen,  take  some  spinach, 
parsley,  thyme,  a little  butter  and 
seasoning,  and  stir  until  hot ; the 
spinach  may  be  left  from  a previous 
dish ; then  add  a few  tablespoonfuls 
of  cooked  bacon  in  dice,  and  heat ; the 
proportions  are  immaterial,  as  there 
may  be  enough  to  flavour  the  pancakes 
only,  or  to  spread  over  the  entire 
surface.  After  the  mixture  is  put  on, 
the  pancakes  are  to  be  rolled  up,  and 
2e 


laid  in  a stewpan  with  enough  broth 
or  stock  to  keep  them  from  burning, 
then  steamed  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

Note. — Any  green  puree  can  replace 
the  spinach. 

Batters  for  Prittets,  &c.-= 

No.  1. — Required:  half  a pound  of 
flour,  one  egg,  a good  pinch  of  salt, 
and  half  a pint  of  milk,  or  a mixture  of 
milk  and  water.  Cost,  about  3d. 

The  flour  should  be  sieved  and 
mixed  with  the  salt,  and  the  milk  and 
egg  beaten  together,  then  added  to  the 
flour  by  degrees,  so  as  to  produce  a 
smooth  thick  mixture.  {See  remarks  on 
page  884.)  This  is  useful  for  fish  fry- 
ing, and  for  coating  vegetables,  &c., 
for  plain  fritters.  If  for  sweet  fritters, 
any  spice  or  other  flavouring  may  be 
added,  and  for  savoury  ones  a dash  of 
white  pepper  is  an  improvement. 

No.  2. — Required:  a mixture  of 
white  and  brown  flour  in  pro- 
portions to  taste,  half  of  each  being 
recommended ; and  to  half  a pound 
the  materials  above  named,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  melted  hutter,  or 
any  vegetable  fat,  or  oil.  This  is  used 
for  vegetarian  dishes.  The  cost  is  a 
trifle  more  than  the  above,  and  the 
difference  in  mixing  consists  in  adding 
the  fat  to  the  liquid,  which  should 
be  tepid,  unless  water  entirely  be  used, 
then  the  fat  should  be  poured  in  the 
centre  of  the  flour  with  the  egg  yolk, 
and  the  water  be  added  a little  at  a 
time  Vhile  the  mixing  proceeds.  For 
a plainer  batter  the  egg  may  be 
omitted.  Another  variation  of  this  is 
made  by  using  a little  chestnut  flour 
in  place  of  the  brown. 

No.  3. — Required : two  ounces  of 
butter,  a gill  of  boiling  water,  three 
gills  of  cold  milk,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  twelve 
ounces  of  fine  dry  flour.  Cost,  about 
6d. 

This  is  a French  batter  and  a good 
one,  generally  useful  for  sweets  and 
savouries.  {See  remarks  above  concern- 
ing the  seasoning,  &c.)  The  butter 
should  be  melted  in  the  water,  and  the 
milk  added,  so  that  the  whole  is  scarcely 
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tppid.  This  is  then  to  bo  mixed  with 
the  flour,  as  above  described,  and  the 
batter  put  by  for  a few  hours,  the 
whites  beinf'  whipped  to  a stiff  froth 
and  added  at  tlie  hist  moment.  This 
should  be  tested ; owing  to  the 
variation  in  flour  a little  more  liquid 
or  flour  may  be  necessary  ; these  arc 
the  average  proportions.  This  may 
also  be  made  with  any  vegetarian  fat. 

Xo.  4. — Kequired  : half  a pound  of 
fine  flour,  which  must  be  very  dry  and 
carcfidly  sifted,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
pure  olive  oil,  half  a pint  of  tepid 
water — i.e.  two-thirds  cold  and  one- 
third  boiling — a little  salt,  and  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  or  three  if  large 
ones.  Cost,  about  5d. 

This  is  the  rich  frying  batter, 
French,  mentioned  in  many  of  our 
recipes  ; it  is  excellent  for  all  sorts  of 
fritters,  and  very  useful  for  frying 
fi.sh.  The  flour  should  be  put  in  a 
basin  with  the  salt,  the  quantity  being 
increased  if  for  savoury  dishes,  and 
a little  pe])per  is  an  improvement. 
The  oil  is  then  dropped  in,  and  the 
water  added  by  degi-ees,  after  a little 
flour  has  been  worked  into  the  oil. 
The  mixing  should  be  very  thorough, 
and  the  batter  beiiten  well.  The 
whites  of  the  eggs  cannot  bo  too  stiff, 
and  they  must  bo  added  in  the  usual 
(careful  manner.  For  sweet  fritters  a 
batter  is  made  simikirly,  but  with  half 
water  and  half  sweet  wine.  Half  the 
above  quantities  will  make  a small  dish 
of  fritters. 

Xo.  6. — This  is  very  plain.  Re- 
quired : flour,  with  enough  liquid, 
either  boor,  or  water  or  milk,  to  make 
a thick  batter.  Cost,  variable. 

The  flour  need  not  be  the  finest,  but 
it  should  be  sieved.  The  liquid  should 
be  put  to  it  carefully.  Add  salt  and 
pepjjer  if  liked,  and  a little  sugar  with 
a 2)inch  of  salt  only  for  sweet  dishes. 
A tablespoonful  of  very  clean  snow 
to  half  a pint  will  be  found  an  im- 
provement. The  white  of  an  egg  may 
be  used  when  a rather  richer  batter 
is  wanted.  The  main  jjoint  in  a cheap 
batter,  when  no  eggs  are  added,  or 
when  they  are  used  in  small  ^Jrojiortion 


only,  is  the  mixing  of  the  batter  in 
advance,  that  the  starch  grains  may 
swell  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  plenty 
of  air  be  incoiqiorated.  Good  results 
should  not  be  looked  for  if  the  batter 
is  mixed  and  used  at  once. 

Ab.  6. — 'This  is  a good  English 
batter.  Kequired  : six  ounces  of  fine 
flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  the  yolks  and 
whites  of  three  eggs,  a tablesjioonful 
of  salad  oil  and  a gill  and  a half  of 
cold  water.  Cost,  about  5d. 

'I'he  flour  is  mi.xed  with  the  salt, 
and  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  oil  di-opped 
in.  The  mixing  is  then  proceeded 
with  as  detailed  in  No.  3.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
resjjectivo  merits  of  cold  and  warm 
water,  and  the  above  recipe  and  No.  3 
fuinish  good  examples  of  the  two 
modes  of  mixing. 

Ab.  7. — 'I'his  is  an  Italian  batter  for 
the  frjdng  of  sweet  dishes.  Kequired  : 
Vienna  flour,  wine,  water  and  egg 
whites.  Cost,  variable,  according  to 
the  wine. 

'lake  as  much  flour  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  add  to  it  any  light  wine, 
with  about  the  same  measure  of  water, 
and  enough  to  make  a batter  of  the 
right  consistence.  It  should  be  as 
thick  as  double  cream.  'Ihe  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  stiffly  shoidd  be  used 
for  a jiint  to  a jiint  and  a half  of 
the  batter.  'This  is  sometimes  spiced 
or  otherwise  flavoured. 

Note. — 'I’he  use  of  Vienna  flour  is 
recommended  for  aU  the  best  batters, 
or  a mixtui’e  of  Vienna  and  good 
English. 

Batter  Flakes  or  Sparrows 

is  a German  dish,  the  national  name 
for  which  is  Spatzen.  The  batter  is 
made  with  water  or  milk  and  flour, 
nothing  else  for  the  jflainest  dishes, 
but  for  the  best  it  is  enriched  with 
eggs ; therefore  either  of  the  recipes 
may  be  followed,  so  long  as  the  batter 
is  thick  enough,  and  this  should  be 
tested,  as  it  is  easy  to  add  inore  flour 
or  liquid  as  required.  'The  cooking  is 
simple,  the  batter  being  “ flaked  ” 
from  the  point  of  a knife  into  a jrot  of 
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boiling  water.  The  plate  containing 
the  batter  should  be  held  near  the  pot, 
and  as  the  hakes  swim  on  the  top 
(as  they  should  when  done),  they  are 
skimmed  out  and  kept  hot.  A small 
quantity  of  batter  will  make  a good 
dish  of  hakes.  The  knife  must  be 
dipped  from  time  to  time  in  the  hot 
water.  A very  favouidte  batter  is 
composed  of  sour  cream,  hour  and 
eggs,  or  hour  only.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  to  a stiff  paste,  and  is  then  put 
by'  to  cool,  the  egg  yolks  (when  used) 
are  then  added,  and  the  mass  cooked 
I in  little  lumps  as  before.  There  are 
[ various  ways  of  hnishing  off  the  hakes. 

! They  are  sometimes  browned  in  a little 
; hot  fat ; while  another  is  to  put  a little 
butter  on  the  top  of  each,  but  then 
the  hakes  are  hrst  cooked  in  milk 
I instead  of  water. 

I As  to  the  ways  of  seiwing,  they  are 
I legion,  and  they  are  good  in  all.  With 
! preserves  they  form  a nice  sweet. 
They  are  excellent  with  a salad.  A 
little  gravy  or  sauce  makes  the  dish 
both  tasty  and  satisfying ; and  they 
may  be  added  to  all  sorts  of  soup 
and  broth.  They  also  go  well  with  a 
roast  as  a substitute  for  a Yorkshire 
pudding. 

Braiu  Fritters.  — Eequired: 
brains,  batter,  seasoning,  &c.,  as  be- 
low. Cost,  variable,  brains  being 
j usually  sold  with  the  heads. 

After  the  brains  have  been  blanched 
and  boiled  until  tender,  they  should 
be  left  to  get  cold,  then  cut  in  con- 
venient sized  pieces  and  well  houred. 
j Either  of  the  frying  batters  on  page 
889  may  be  used  to  coat  them.  The 
seasoning  may  be  herbs,  or  cayenne 
with  a little  curry ; or  a few  drops 
of  store  sauce  may  be  added  to  the 
batter,  or  the  herbs  used  may  be  made 
more  savoury  by  the  addition  of 
1 chopped  and  scalded  onion ; for  some 
j palates,  a little  grated  lemon  peel  and 
i chopped  parsley,  with  a dust  of  white 
pepper,  will  prove  the  most  acceptable 
seasoning.  Fry  as  directed  on  page 
884,  and  serve  with  a garnish  of  Med 
I parsley  and  cut  lemon. 


Another  way. — The  brains  may  be 
prepared  as  for  brain  cakes,  then 
coated  with  the  batter,  and  finished  as 
above.  To  blanch  brains  or  make  cakes, 
see  Index.  See  also  other  recipes  for 
cooking  brains,  as  by  partly  cooking 
them  by  stewing  in  a little  stock  after 
blanching,  they  may  be  converted  into 
fritters  when  cold,  and  any  nice  sauce 
or  gravy  served  with  them.  The 
recipes  under  Sweetbreads  will  afford 
suggestions. 

A very  delicious  foi-m  of  fritter, 
which  requires  great  care  to  avoid 
breaking,  is  made  by  beating  up  some 
boiled  brains  with  any  rich  sauce 
strong  enough  to  jelly  when  cold,  and 
then  coating  with  batter  as  above. 
The  mass  should  be  set  but  not  hard, 
and  portions  taken  up  in  a teaspoon  ; 
the  batter  must  be  thick,  and  should 
be  rich  (page  890). 

Carrot  Souffle.— A vegetarian 
dish.  Eequired  : half  a pint  of  carrot 
puree,  a large  baked  potato,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four, 
an  ounce  of  fiom’,  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  or  other  fat  or  oil,  and  some 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below..  Cost,  about 
8d. 

The  carrots  should  be  steamed  and 
sieved ; then  add  the  potato,  also 
sieved,  while  hot ; the  butter  goes 
next,  and  the  flour,  which  should  be 
mixed  with  a spoonful  of  milk  or  vege- 
table stock.  The  seasoning  may  be 
salt  and  pepper  onlj",  or  some  herbs 
added,  chopped  parsley  being  very 
nice.  Then  beat  in  the  yolks  of  eggs 
when  the  mixture  is  quite  cool,  and 
the  stiff  whites  when  cold.  The  latter 
must  be  added  in  the  usual  manner. 
Take  a dish  or  tin  and  grease  it,  and 
strew  in  a few  fine  crumbs,  shaking 
the  loose  OB.es  out ; pom’  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  put  a few  bits  of  butter  over, 
and  shake  more  crumbs  on,  then  bake 
at  a moderate  heat.  This  is  nice 
without  sauce,  but  better  with.  There 
are  various  ways  of  altering  it ; a little 
tomato  sauce  or  puree  is  a good 
fiavourer,  the  carrot  being  reduced  a 
little.  For  a cheaper  dish,  two  eggs, 
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with  the  white  of  a third  will  do  if 
tlie  ])ot!ito  is  iiicrea.scal,  or  a tablc.spoon- 
fid  of  hread-criimhs  added.  Hhould 
hoilisl  caiTot.s  bo  used  it  is  necessary 
to  .s{[iice/.e  out  any  moisture  in  a cloth 
before  sieving,  as  if  watery  the  di.sh  is 
a failure. 

Noth. — This  may  be  made  into  a 
very  good  dish  for  meat  ciiters,  by 
taking  enther  of  the  rich  caiTot  purees, 
and  adding  a morsel  of  glaze  to  the 
other  materials,  the  flour  being  mi.xed 
witli  a little  good  stock  or  gravy. 

Cheese  Fritters.  — Required  : 
cheese  and  frying  batter.  Cost,  about 
Is.  ])cr  dozen. 

Take  some  good  cheese,  rich,  but  not 
too  soft,  and  cut  it  in  fingers  about  two 
inches  by  one,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Sprinkle  a little  pe])per  over,  and 
celery  or  plain  salt  .should  it  n.'quire 
it,  al.so  a little  dis.solved  butter  or  oil. 
Then  coat  with  good  frying  batter, 
and  fry  in  hot  fat  to  a pale  brown. 
Sj)rinkle  with  grated  chiiese  or  garnish 
with  fried  j)arsley.  Dish  in  a ring 
and  serve. 

Another  watj. — Reqrrired  : a couple 
of  ounces  of  grated  I’annesan  cheese, 
and  the  .same  of  good  English,  an 
ounce  of  butter  or  a little  cream,  a 
seasoniirg  of  mustard,  pepper  and  salt, 
with  a morsel  of  pounded  ham  if  liked, 
and  some  beaten  egg  and  frjdng  batter. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  for  a dish  of  a dozen. 

The  cheese  and  butter  are  to  be 
pounded  and  then  moistened  with  the 
egg  yolk  after  the  mixture  has  been 
seasoned.  Some  bread-crumbs  are  also 
needed.  The  exact  proirortions  are  to 
be  regulated  according  to  the  richness 
desired,  the  plainest  fritters  will,  of 
course,  contain  the  most  crumbs.  The 
result  should  be  a paste  that  can  be 
moulded  iirto  little  balls,  which  are 
then  to  be  flattened  irrto  thin  cakes, 
the  size  of  the  top  of  an  egg-cup  to 
that  of  a tumbler.  Then  coat  with 
batter,  plain  or  rich  to  taste,  and  fry  a 
good  brown. 

Another  way. — Required ; two  oitnces 
of  bread-crumbs,  the  same  of  grated 
cheese,  any  dry  kind,  a little  seasoning 


and  milk  and  egg  yolk,  and  a 
srrrall  (piarrtity  of  celery  puree.  Cost, 
aboirt  Cd. 

The  cheese  and  bread  are  to  be 
mixed  with  enough  egg  yolk  to  make  a 
paste  that  can  be  rolled  out  on  a 
floured  board.  Make  little  flat  cakes, 
and  on  half  put  the  celery  puree ; therj 
moisten  the  edge  of  the  cake,  and  laj 
arrother  on  the  top,  pressing  the  edget 
together  well,  (’oat  with  batter  and 
fry  brown.  These  are  very  tasty,  and 
when  celery  is  out  of  season,  a littb 
celery  salt  may  be  added  to  the  flavour, 
ing,  and  a puree  of  onion  or  any  othei 
kind  used.  A morsel  of  ham  may  be 
put  in  also. 

Cheese  Pancakes.— Required : 
a plain  batter  as  for  York.shire  pud- 
ding (page  803),  and  to  each  pint  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese, 
any  sort  that  is  too  dry  for  table,  and 
seasoning  as  below.  Cost,  about  Id. 
each, 

iS.alt  and  pepper  and  a hint  of 
cayenne  are  the  usual  seasonings  for 
the  batter,  but  celery  salt  may  be 
added  with  advantage,  and  a hint  of 
nutmeg  is  nice.  The  pancakes  should 
be  made  in  a small  pan,  and  may  be 
rolled  or  served  plain.  For  a better 
dish,  follow  either  of  the  recipes  for 
richer  pancakes,  and  let  part  of  the 
cheese  be  Parmesan. 

Cheese  Sou£9.4.  — Required;  an 
ounce  of  butter,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  flour,  two  ounces  of  any  dry 
cheese,  a giU  of  milk,  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper  and  cayenne,  and  two 
eggs,  with  the  white  of  a third.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

Mix  the  butter  and  flour  in  a stew- 
pan  over  the  fire,  and  add  the  milk 
and  seasoning.  Stir  and  give  a good 
boil  \ip,  then  stir  the  yolks  in  when 
the  first  heat  has  gone  off ; or  to  save 
waiting,  it  is  a good  plan  to  reserve 
a little  of  the  milk  and  add  it  cold, 
which  reduces  the  temperature.  Beat 
in  the  cheese,  also  the  stiffly  whipped 
whites  of  eggs.  The  latter  must  be 
put  in  a little  at  a time.  This  may  be 
made  a little  plainer  by  omitting  an 
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egg,  and  putting  in  a tablespoonful  of 
bread-crumbs.  Prepare  a pint  souffle 
tin  (page  886),  and  pour  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  at  once  in  a good  oven.  The 
surface  should  be  sprinkled  with 
browned  bread-crumbs  before  baking, 
and  a morsel  of  butter  put  here  and 
there,  and  after  baking  a little  grated 
cheese  should  be  put  over. 

Cheese  Sou£9.e,  Good.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  of  which  half  should  be  Vienna 
and  half  potato-flour,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  butter,  three  gills  of  milk,  one 
gill  of  cream,  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the  whites 
of  fom-,  and  four  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese  and  one  of  good 
English.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Proceed  as  directed  in  the  recipe 
above,  and  if  a more  savoury  dish  is 
preferred,  a morsel  of  mace  may  be 
infused  in  the  milk,  or  a hint  of 
chopped  onion,  either  being  removed. 
The  mixture  will  be  useful  for  small 
souffles  or  one  large  one.  Time,  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  small,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  on  an 
average  for  the  large. 

Chicken  Fritters. — Required  ; 
cold  chicken,  butter,  batter,  seasoning, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
for  a small  dish. 

Take  the  whitest  meat,  the  breast  if 
at  hand,  and  cut  the  slices  into  any 
shape  that  may  be  convenient,  but 
fingers  are  liked  as  a rule ; small 
squares  or  rounds  are  used  when  there 
is  plenty  of  meat  at  command,  and  the 
trimmings  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. Season  the  pieces  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  a hint  of  nutmeg  or 
mace,  or  grated  lemon  may  be  used 
with  a few  drops  of  the  juice  ; or  for 
more  savoury  tntters,  a little  chopped 
parsley  is  added,  while  to  prevent 
insipidity,  should  the  chicken  be  a 
boiled  one,  a marinade  of  chopped 
onion,  with  lemon  juice  or  white  wine, 
and  any  herbs  to  taste  is  employed. 
Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  additional 
flavour,  a little  ham  is  introduced ; a 
wafer-like  slice  may  be  wrapped  round 


the  chicken,  or  the  ham  may  be 
chopped  and  spread  on  the  chicken 
slices,  which  are  then  cut  thinner  than 
usual,  and  placed  two  together  to 
enclose  the  ham.  Coat  wkh  batter 
and  fry  brown  and  crisp,  and  dish 
with  a garnish  of  fried  parsley  and 
cut  lemon. 

Note. — For  very  superior  fritters, 
a mince  should  be  made  from  the 
chicken  {see  recipes  in  Entrees  and 
Pastry).  This  must  be  thick,  and 
enclosed  in  a thin  slice  of  cooked  ham, 
the  latter  being  formed  into  a tiny 
roll  or  round  cake  as  liked.  These 
being  j uicy  when  cooked  are  much  ap- 
proved. To  either  kind,  a gravy  or 
sauce  is  a suitable  addition,  though 
they  may  be  served  plain. 

Chicken  Souffles  k la  Cream. 

— Required : four  ounces  of  cooked 
chicken,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the 
whites  of  five,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  mushroom  puree,  a seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  lemon  rind,  and  cayenne, 
with  a hint  of  mace,  a tablespoonful  of 
any  rich  white  sauce,  a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  half  a gill  each  of  milk  and 
chicken  stock,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
fine  flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Free  the  white  meat  of  the  bird 
from  skin  and  bone,  and  pound  and 
sieve  it,  and  if  a more  savoury  dish 
is  liked,  use  an  ounce  of  ham  or 
tongue,  and  reduce  the  chicken.  Add 
the  yolks  of  eggs  and  seasoning,  and 
the  milk  and  stock  after  they  have 
been  boiled  up  with  the  flour  and 
cooled.  The  stiff  whites  go  last.  Then 
bake  in  paper  cases  that  have  been 
oiled,  and  dried  on  the  outside,  and 
slightly  oiled  inside.  Or  use  china 
cases.  Time,  about  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Serve  a sauce,  as  used  in 
the  mixture,  separately  if  liked.  The 
cases  should  be  not  much  more  than 
half  filled. 

Cold  Lobster  Souffles. — Re- 
quired : a quarter  of  a pound  of 
lobster,  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
shrimps,  a little  anchovy  essence  or 
shrimp  essence,  seasoning,  sauce,  jelly. 
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aTid  "iiriiish,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  9d. 

The  lobster  should  fir.st  be  mixed 
with  a tablespoonful  of  thiek  eream, 
and  the  same  of  pjood  mayonnaise  or 
other  salad  dre.ssing  of  the  thick  kind, 
some  cayenne,  lemon  juice,  and  a gill 
of  nearly  cold  aspic  jelly  {see  Fisii 
Asi'ic,  page  977).  The  mixture  should 
then  be  thoroughly  whisked  over  ice. 
••V  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  more  of 
sauce,  or  eream,  or  nuiyonnaise,  or  one 
of  each  should  then  be  added,  also  the 
shrimps,  and  a good  sj)oonful  of  lobstcT 
butter  or  lobster  coral.  iShould  the 
biitt(!r  be  used,  it  is  ju'tdonibly  added 
before  the  lobster  is  sieved.  If  no 
shrimps  are  at  han<l,  some  chopped 
lobster  will  do,  or  prawns  (tinned  ones) 
will  answer.  The  addition  of  parsley 
or  other  green  meat  is  ojitional.  The 
mixtun'  .should  be  put  from  a bag  and 
j)ipe  into  little  paper  or  china  souffle 
cases,  suiTounded  with  ]>aper  as  for 
the  baked  soivffles  ; the  mixture  should 
reach  to  the  top  of  the  paper,  and 
be  made  level  with  a ]>alette  knife. 
Set  the  souffles  in  an  ice  cave  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  but  they  should  be 
firm,  and  not  hard  ; then  remove  the 
l)apers,  and  serve  as  they  ai’c,  or  with 
a garnish  of  sieved  egg  yolk  or  chopped 
white,  or  ehojiped  j)arsley.  The  dish 
may  also  be  garnished  with  little 
blocks  of  .asjiic  jelly,  or  a nice  salad. 
'I’ho  above  will  make  from  six  to  nine, 
h’or  elaborate  service,  the  garnish  of 
the  Cold  Salmon  Sori'tXB  (page  89.5), 
may  be  imitated. 

Cold  Meat  Fritters.  — Re- 

(piired  : cold  meat,  batter,  and  season- 
ing, Arc.,  as  below.  Cost,  for  a dish 
from  half  a pound  of  meat,  about  8d. 

Plain  frying  batter  answers  \ery 
well  (page  889).  The  meat  should  be 
cut  in  strips  of  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
wide,  and  the  third  or  fourth  of  an 
inch  thiek,  and  two  inches  or  more 
in  length,  supposing  the  joint  is  such 
as  will  permit  of  these  proportions, 
but  if  more  convenient  other  sizes  and 
shapes  may  be  taken.  Beef  is  x'ery 
good,  and  may  be  seasoned  with  a few 


drops  of  any  store  sauce,  and  a little 
pepper  or  miLstard,  and  salt,  then  dipped 
in  the  batter  and  fried  a good  brown  in 
hot  fat.  A garnish  of  fried  j)arsley 
looks  nice,  but  for  a plain  dish  may  be 
di.spensed  with.  For  mutton,  the 
slices  may  be  s])road  with  a morsel  of 
onion  puree,  and  put  two  together, 
or  they  may  be  made  savoury  by 
the  .addition  of  a little  mint  sauce,  and, 
if  liked,  a pile  of  fried  onion  may 
be  served  in  the  centre  of  the  fritters. 
Then  tripe  makes  very  good  fritters 
if  well  seasoned,  and  here  again  fried 
onions  or  ajiples  are  a suitable  adjunct. 
There  ai'e,  in  short,  endless  ways  of 
giving  savour  to  the  dish ; and  so  long 
as  the  meat  is  tender  and  not  overdone 
success  is  assured. 

Note. — A s.alad  may  be  served,  and 
gg'avy  or  sauce  if  liked. 

Cold  Meat  Souffle.  -Required  : 
a (piarter  f)f  a pound  of  cold  beef,  a 
gill  of  ])lain  gravy  or  stock,  salt  and 
})ep])cr,  and  a little  store  sauce  or 
ketchup,  a tcaspoonful  of  chopped 
onion,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  three,  a t.ablespoonfiil  of 
browned  bread-crumbs,  and  an  ounce 
each  of  flour  and  butter.  Cost,  about 
7d.  ^ 

The  meat  is  to  be  free  from  skin 
and  gristle,  and  should  be  lean  ; weigh 
it  after  this  preparation,  then  add  it 
to  the  sauce,  m.ade  by  boiling  the 
flour,  butter,  stock,  and  seasoning  to- 
gether. ^\^len  this  is  cool,  the  yolks 
of  eggs  are  to  be  Aery  Avell  beaten 
in.  The  whites  are  to  be  whipjjcd 
and  added  as  usual.  Bake  in  a but- 
tered china  case  or  deep  dish,  and 
when  done  dredge  the  crumbs  on. 
Should  a pie-dish  be  Aised,  a napkin 
must  be  pinned  round. 

Note.— Cold  ham  or  tongue  will 
make  another  dish  of  this  sort.  A 
stock  of  the  plainest  kind,  if  free  from 
fat,  and  not  too  salt,  will  answer. 
These  dishes  are  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  rich  souffles,  but  they  are 
light,  and  a pleasant  change  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  re-serAung  cold 
meat.  It  is  important  that  the  meat 
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lie  underdone,  or  the  souffle  will  be 
dry.  A chopped  mushroom,  or  a 
morsel  of  tomato  may  he  used  instead 
of  onion,  and  any  herbs  are  admissible. 
A little  sauce  or  gravy  is  an  improve- 
nent. 

Cold  Salmon  Souffle.  — Re- 
quired : for  one  good-sized  souffle,  or 
six  to  eight  small  ones,  half  a pound 
of  Salmon,  wine,  eggs,  seasoning,  and 
sauce,  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  to 
3s.  6d. , but  varies  much. 

The  fish  should  be  freed  from  skin 
and  bone,  and  cooked  in  a mixture 
of  any  light  wine  and  lemon  juice, 
sufficient  to  cover  until  it  is  done,  and 
can  be  pounded  readily.  Add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  also 
the  whites  after  they  have  been  chopped 
and  sieved ; season  well  with  French 
mustard,  and  salt  and  cayenne  to 
taste,  and  some  anchovy  or  shrimp 
essence,  or  a couple  of  boned  an- 
chovies ; then  moisten  with  a gill  of 
stock  made  from  the  bones  of  the  fish, 
and  which  has  been  stiffened  with  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine  ; 
sieve  the  whole,  and  mix  in  half  a pint 
of  whipped  cream,  or  for  a more 
savoury  dish,  the  same  measure  of 
anchovy  cream  (page  109).  Should  the 
latter  be  used,  half  the  above  quantity 
of  gelatine  wdll  suffice.  Take  a paper 
or  china  case,  and  prepare  as  directed 
on  page  888,  and  set  the  souffle  aside, 
on  ice  if  pos.sible,  until  quite  cold  and 
firm,  then  take  the  band  of  paper  from 
it  and  dish.  This  may  be  served 
plain,  or  it  can  be  ornamented  in 
various  ways.  A round  of  green 
mayonnaise  may  be  laid  on,  and  a 
smaller  round_  of  cream  aspic,  white. 
For  detailed  information  on  matters 
connected  with  ornamentation  see  the 
section  on  Garnishes,  &c.  Cray-fish 
tails,  or  shrimps  or  prawns  may  be 
laid  on,  with  tiny  sprigs  of  chervil 
in  between,  and  a sprig  of  tarragon 
put  on  the  top ; the  dish  should  be 
similarly  ornamented. 

Note. — In  preparing  the  mixture,  it 
is  well  to  whisk  it  over  ice,  as  the 
exact  consjsteace  required  caa  be  more 


readily  detennined.  The  less  gelatine 
,psed  the  better,  as  the  souffle  will  be 
ipore  delicate.  The  mode  of  decorating 
above  detailed  will  suggest  many  other 
varieties  for  other  kinds  of  fish  as  well 
as  salmon.  Any  small  salad  may  be 
used  for  garnishing. 

If  an  ice  cave  be  handy,  “ set  ” the 
souffle  in  that.  (See  next  chapter.) 

Curried  Omelet.  — Required  : 
four  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion  or  shalot, 
a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and 
a dash  of  cayenne  with  a few  drops 
of  lemon  juice,  and  a curry  mixture, 
as  below.  Cost,  about  6d.,  exclusive 
of  the  curry. 

The  omelet  is  to  be  cooked  as 
directed  for  savoury  omelet  (page  901), 
first  recipe,  and,  just  before  doubling 
it  over,  either  of  the  following,  heated 
in  readiness,  should  be  jmt  in  the 
centre.  A tablespoonful  and  a half  or 
so  of  boiled  rice,  cooked  as  for  curry, 
and  moistened  with  the  curry  sauce  of 
page  95 ; or  some  curried  rice  as 
given  in  the  recipes  under  Rice  ; or 
the  remains  of  any  sort  of  curried 
fish,  meat,  or  poultry,  for  which  see 
Index.  Should  one  of  the  latter  be 
used,  the  meat  should  be  cut  up  rather 
smaller  than  for  ordinary  curries.  The 
omelet  mixture  should  be  well  seasoned. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the 
above  is  a good  way  to  use  up  the 
remains  of  cuiries,  but  should  any  be 
specially  prepared  for  the  omelet,  a 
little  good  stock  or  gravy  should  be 
used  as  the  base,  and  flavoured  with 
curry  paste  or  powder,  enough 
cooked  meat  being  added  to  bring  it  to 
the  desired  consistence.  The  onion  is 
sometimes  cooked  in  butter  before  it  is 
added  to  the  eggs  for  these  omelets. 

Prying  Batter.  — [See  Battek 

for  Fill  ITERS,  &c.) 

Game  Omelet. — Required  : two 
to  three  oimces  of  cooked  partridge 
or  pheasant  or  other  game,  half  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a dust  of  cayenne 
and  nutmeg,  a little  sauce  and  fumet 
of  game.  For  the  omelet,  four  eggs, 
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seasoiiinjj  and  a laldespoonful  of  cream 
are  re(niired,  and  two  ounc'es  more 
butter  for  the  frying.  Cost,  about 
8d.,  e.xelusive  of  the  game. 

The  game  should  bo  pounded  with 
the  butter,  and  made  into  a thick  well- 
flavoured  mince  with  the  other  in- 
gi'cdients ; heat  in  the  bain-marie,  and 
put  it  in  the  omelet  just  before 
serving.  {See  Kiuney  Omelet.) 

For  a richer  omelet,  truffles  in  dice, 
or  truflle  essence  may  be  added. 

Game  Souffles. — Required : four 
ounces  of  any  cooked  game,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  five,  two 
table.spoonfuls  of  brown  mushroom 
puree,  salt  and  pepper  with  a little 
cayenne  and  nutmeg  (or  the  latter 
may  be  omitted),  a gill  of  good  brown 
■stock,  a tea,spoonful  of  brown  roux, 
a table.spoonful  of  thick  brown  sauce, 
and  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost,  about 
lOd.,  exclusive  of  the  game. 

The  meat  .should  be  pounded  and 
sieved,  and,  if  liked,  an  ounce  of  ham 
ma}’  be  used  in  jdace  of  an  ounce 
of  game.  The  stock  should  be  boiled 
with  the  flour  and  butter,  and  when 
cool  stirred  to  the  yolks  and  seasoning. 
The  sauce  and  puree  are  to  be  added, 
and  the  whites  at  last  as  iisual.  Fini.sh 
as  directed  for  the  little  chicken 
■souffles  of  page  893.  CVben  done, 
dredge  with  browned  bread-crumbs. 
China  cases  may  be  used  in  place  of 
paper,  and  one  large  dish  may  be  made, 
but  the  mixture  should  be  firmer  ; more 
flour,  or  a little  glaze  may  be  used,  or 
the  stock  reduced  a little.  A thick 
sauce  with  truffles  may  take  the  place 
of  the  mushroom  puree,  and  various 
other  alterations  will  suggest  them- 
selves on  reference  to  the  recipes  under 
Game. 

Gravy  for  Omelets  or 
Souffles  should  be  made  from  the 
best  stocks,  and  nicely  flavoured,  and 
always  poured  round,  or  served  apart ; 
never  over  the  dish. 

Haddock  Omelet.  — This  is  a 
tasty  dish.  Required : two  eggs,  a 
tablespoonfa}  of  dried  haddock,  the 


yolk  and  white  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  a 
tablespoonful  of  thick  white  sauce,  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  some  seasoning. 
Cost,  about  fid. 

The  fish  should  be  cooked  and  flaked 
{see  recipes  in  Fish),  then  put  to  heat 
with  the  sauce,  and  the  white  of  egg 
chopi)ed  and  the  yolk  sieved ; the 
mixture  should  bo  well  seasoned  with 
pepper,  chopped  parsley,  lemon  juice, 
and  a few  ilrops  of  anchovy  or  sbrimp 
essence.  The  omelet  is  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  fish  mixture 
put  in  before  folding.  Salt  must  be 
used  sparingly  for  all  omelets,  to 
which  this  or  any  other  salt  fish  is 
added. 

Haddock  Souffle.  — Required  : 
a gill  of  mUk,  an  ounce  of  flour,  the 
same  of  butter,  half  a gill  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  the  whites  of 
three,  half  a dozen  oj'sters,  five  oimces 
of  dried  haddock,  and  some  bread- 
crumbs, butter  and  seasoning.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

This  is  both  inexpensive  and  good. 
The  dried  haddock  should  be  put  in 
warm  milk  to  cover,  and  left  for  a 
time  to  soften,  then  dried  and  sieved. 
Boil  the  flour,  butter,  milk  and  cream, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  lemon  juice  and  anchovy  es- 
sence ; the  salt  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  haddock,  very  little 
will  probably  be  needed.  Then  boil 
the  oyster  bquor  down  to  a table- 
spoonful, and  add  to  the  panada  ; beat 
the  yolks  of  eggs  in,  and  put  in  the 
oysters  in  quarters  and  the  fish  ofi  the 
the  fire.  Then  add  the  whites  in  the 
usual  way.  Have  some  little  china 
cases,  and  coat  them  with  bread- 
crumbs after  brushing  them  out  with 
oil  or  butter,  and  half-fill  with  the 
mixture.  Bake  in  a quick  oven  for 
ten  minutes  or  so.  The  above  will 
make  a dozen,  or  it  can  be  used  for 
one  large  dish,  which  will  take  about 
forty  minutes.  A few  crumbs  and 
a morsel  of  butter  should  be  put  on 
the  tops  before  baking.  When  done, 
dust  with  a pinch  of  coralline  pepper. 
Any  nipe  saupc  niay  be  served  with 
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tlie  souffles,  but  they  are  very  good 
plain. 

The  cream  may  he  omitted,  and 
more  milk  used. 

Ham  Omelet,  Rich.  — Re- 
quired : five  eggs,  two  ounces  of  ham, 
seasoning,  &c.,  as  below,  and  two 
ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about  9d.  to 
lOd. 

The  ham  should  be  chopped,  and 
pounded  with  a little  of  the  butter ; 
enough  rich  sauce  should  then  be 
added  to  make  the  mixture  rather 
stiff.  This  may  be  brown  or  white ; 
if  the  latter,  bechamel  or  any  similar 
is  suitable.  Or  should  more  ham  be 
liked,  increase  the  quantity,  and  add 
enough  rich  gravy  to  moisten,  and 
some  glaze ; season  rather  highly,  and 
heat  in  the  bain-marie.  Finish  as  for 
Kidney  Omelet.  For  a very  savoury 
dish,  moisten  the  ham  with  a mixture 
of  sherry  and  truffle  essence,  and  put 
in  a morsel  of  roux  and  glaze,  and 
a sprinkling  of  mixed  herbs  or  a good 
ragout  powder.  This  may  be  served 
with  gravy,  but  is  good  as  it  is. 

Italian  Fritters.  — Required : 
some  forcemeat,  batter  and  parsley. 
Cost,  variable. 

These  are  very  good,  and  the  force- 
meat that  will  be  found  best  for  them 
is  the  liver  forcemeat  for  game  (page 
489).  It  should  be  spread  on  a dish 
and  left  to  get  cold,  then  be  cut  in 
roimds  or  ovals  and  dipped  in  the 
batter  (page  889),  and  plunged  into 
plenty  of  hot  fat.  The  pan  in  which 
the  forcemeat  is  made  may  be  rubbed 
over  with  a morsel  of  garlic. 

Another  way. — Take  some  ordinary 
sausage  meat  of  any  kind,  and  add 
a good  seasoning  of  herbs  and  a hint 
of  garlic,  and  scrape  in  a small  amount 
of  calf’s  liver.  Then  proceed  as  above 
directed.  Many  things  find  their  way 
into  these  fritters,  and  the  remnants 
of  potted  meats,  game,  &c.,  or  the  fag 
ends  of  such  dishes  as  brains,  sweet- 
bread, calf’s  head  or  feet  may  all  go 
in.  The  mince  should  be  weU  fla- 
A'oured,  and  herbs  can  be  freely  used. 
Some  ordinary  sausage  meat,  with  a 
2e* 


little  of  any  of  the  more  savoury  kinds, 
which  may  be  cut  up  small  and  intro- 
duced, will  give  a tasty  dish  of  this 
kind.  {See  the  chapter  on  Sausages,  &c.) 

Italian  Omelet.  — Required  : 
three  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  the  same  of  onion,  minced  to 
the  finest  degi’ee,  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  a good  sea- 
soning of  salt  and  pepper,  the  grated 
rind  of  a quarter  of  a lemon,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg,  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  tomato  conserve,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten  with  the 
materials  except  the  onion,  and  that  is 
to  be  cooked  in  a morsel  of  butter  for  a 
few  minutes  without  browning.  More 
butter,  to  make  a couple  of  ounces 
altogether,  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  mixture  stiired  until  the  com- 
mencement of  setting,  when  it  should 
be  shaped  to  half  the  pan,  and  held 
before  the  fire  for  the  final  browning 
after  it  has  become  quite  set.  It  is 
best  to  mix  the  tomato  conserve 
smoothly  with  the  milk,  and  add  to 
the  other  materials  last. 

Kidney  Omelet.— This  is  a very 
tasty  dish  as  here  detailed,  but 
variations  may  be  made  in  the  season- 
ing, &c.,  to  suit  the  taste.  Required : 
four  eggs,  seasoning  as  below,  two 
mutton  kidneys,  or  a proportionate 
amount  of  calf’s  kidney,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  sherry,  the  same  of  rich  brown 
stock,  a teaspoonful  of  good  mushroom 
ketchup,  and  a few  drops  of  any  sharp 
store  sauce,  a morsel  of  brown  roux 
and  some  butter.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. 

The  kidneys  are  to  be  minced  after 
due  preparation,  then  fried  over  a 
sharp  lire  in  a little  butter ; drain  the 
fat  away,  and  add  the  other  in- 
gxedients,  stin-ing  and  cooking  until 
done ; a thick  mince  of  good  flavour 
should  be  the  result.  Some  fine  herbs 
should  be  put  to  the  eggs,  and  when 
the  omelet  is  done,  the  kidney  mixture 
is  to  be  put  in,  and  the  omelet  finished 
like  the  spinach  omelet  of  page  901, 
first  recipe. 
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Another  wai/.  — This  is  plainer. 
Take  one  kidney  for  three  eggs,  and 
first  cook  the  minced  kidney  until 
nearly  done,  then  add  more  hatter  and 
the  eggs,  <kc.,  and  finish  off  as  usual. 
A small  onion,  or  a mushroom,  may  he 
chopj)cd  and  cooked  with  the  kidney 
before  the  eggs  are  added. 

Lobster  Souffle,  Cold. — {See 

Cold  Lobster  Sovefle.) 

Mushroom  Fritters.  — Re- 
quired : some  mushroom  forcemeat 
{see  Forcemeats),  frying  hatter,  &c.,  as 
helow.  Cost,  about  Is.  for  a medium 
sized  di,sh. 

\VTien  the  forcemeat  is  fii-st  made 
it  should  he  put  on  a dish  and  left 
to  get  cold,  and  should  he  .smofdhly 
sitread  about  a thiid  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  should  then  he  cut  in  .small  rounds, 
or  ovals  if  preferred,  and  coated  with 
thick  fi-ying  hatter  (page  889) ; they 
.should  be  plunged  at  once  into  hot  fat 
to  cover,  and  in  a short  time  will 
he  brown  and  crisp  on  the  outside, 
hut  when  cut  the  inside  will  he  moist. 
They  should  he  drained  and  dished 
with  a ganiish  of  fried  parsley. 

Another  way. — Take  small  mush- 
rooms even  in  size,  and  cut  the  stems 
off  close ; wash  and  dry,  and  cook 
in  any  desired  mode  until  almost  done, 
then  set  by  to  get  cool,  when  they 
may  he  finished  as  above.  The  stems 
may  be  used  for  other  dishes,  or,  if 
liked,  made  into  a puree  or  sauce, 
a little  of  which  may  he  thinned  with 
hrowTi  stock  and  served  as  gravy  to 
the  flitters.  Should  large  mushrooms 
he  used,  they  may  he  cut  into  quarters, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mushroom  and  Tomato 
Fritters.  — These  are  made  by 
spreading  out  the  mushroom  force- 
meat, and  putting  in  the  centre  a 
small  quantity  of  thick  well-flavoured 
tomato  puree ; the  forcemeat  shoidd 
be  made  to  envelop  it,  and  the 
fritters  finished  as  above.  A stiU 
better  way  is  to  use  two  roimds  of 
■\ery  thin  forcemeat,  and  put  thin 
slices  of  semi-cooked  tomato  between, 
then  cover  with  batter  and  fry. 


M ushroom  Omelet. — Re- 
quired : four  eggs,  seasoning,  and 

mushrooms,  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. 
or  8d. 

After  making  the  omelet  in  the 
usual  way,  jiut  in  a tablespoonfiil  and 
a half  or  so  of  good  mushroom  puree, 
brown  or  white,  and  finish  as  directed 
for  Kidney  Omelet. 

Another  tvay.  — This  is  plainer. 
Choji  enough  mushrooms  to  fill  a 
couple  of  tablespoons,  and  fry  them  in 
the  butter  until  almost  done,  adding 
salt  and  }3e])per  and  some  herbs, 
pai'sley  or  a mixture  {see  recipes  for 
mushroom  purees  in  Vegetables). 
Then  add  the  eggs,  &c.,  and  finish 
as  for  an  ordinary  savoury  omelet 
(page  900). 

Omelet  ^ la  Parmesan. — Re- 
quired : three  eggs,  a tablespoonful  of 
cream,  a dash  of  salt,  pepper  and 
cayenne,  two  ounces  of  grated  Par- 
mesan, and  the  same  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

Beat  the  eggs  up  with  a fourth  the 
butter,  and  three-fourths  the  cheese, 
and  the  seasoning.  The  rest  of  the 
butter  is  to  be  heated  in  the  pan,  and 
the  omelet  cooked  as  described  under 
Savoury  Omelet,  Pi.ain.  The  rest 
of  the  cheese  should  be  sprinkled  over. 
For  a plainer  dish,  a mixture  of  Eng- 
li.sh  and  Paimesan  cheese  should  be 
used.  This  is  a veiy  good  dish,  some- 
what substantial  of  its  kind ; for  a 
more  delicate  one,  the  amoimt  of 
cheese  may  be  reduced.  A watercress 
or  other  salad  goes  well  with  this. 

Another  way. — Use  half  an  ounce  of 
cheese  only  in  the  omelet  mixtm-e, 
and  sers’e  a little  good  cheese  sauce 
with  it.  {See  page  94.) 

Oyster  Fritters.  — Required : 
oysters,  iTj-ing  batter,  seasoning,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  jier 
dozen. 

The  oysters  should  be  bearded  and 
put  in  a seasoning  of  lemon  juice  and 
cayenne,  with  a dash  of  anchovy 
essence  and  nutmeg ; or  they  may  be 
just  seasoned  W'ith  cayenne  and  a 
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I pinch  of  salt,  with  a drop  of  lemon 
juice  on  each,  then  coated  and  fried 
1 at  once.  The  oysters  should  be  of 
I medium  size,  and  if  very  small  two 
I may  be  used  for  each  fritter,  hut  this 
way  requires  a skilful  hand  to  coat 
I them,  and  put  them  in  the  fat  without 
dividing.  (&«  page  889  for  the  Batter.) 
They  shoiBd  be  very  crisp  and  well- 
drained,  and  served  with  a garnish 
of  fi’ied  parsley ; cut  lemon  may  also 
be  added.  It  improves  the  oysters  to 
coat  first  with  white  sauce,  and  then 
with  the  frying  batter. 

Another  way. — Make  some  oj'ster 
sauce  rather  thick,  and,  when  it  is 
cold,  take  up  portions  with  a dessert- 
spoon, and  cover  with  a very  thin 
slice  of  cooked  fat  bacon,  wrapping 
it  well  round  the  mixture ; then  cover 
with  the  batter,  and  cook  as  before, 
j The  sauce  should  be  well  seasoned. 
When  the  time  for  frying  comes, 
should  it  be  foimd  a trifle  too  soft,  add 
a small  quantity'  of  bread-crumbs 
soaked  in  milk  or  oyster  liquor  and 
squeezed  dry,  or  a little  bread  panada. 
So  long  as  it  is  stifr  enough  to  take 
the  shape  of  the  spoon,  it  will  do, 
but  the  softer  the  interior  mixtiu’e, 
the  greater  the  expedition  needed  in 
frying. 

Oyster  Souffle. — -Required;  a 
dozen  oysters,  two  oimces  of  butter,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  a gill  and 
a half  of  cream,  seasoning,  and  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  and  the  yolks 
of  two.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

Blend  the  butter  and  flour  in  a 
stewpan,  add  the  oyster  liquor  and 
cream,  and  stir  to  the  boil ; then  take 
from  the  fire,  and  put  in  a teaspoonful 
of  anchovy  essence,  the  same  of  lenion 
j uice  and  a dash  of  cayenne.  When 
a full  flavour  of  oyster  is  liked,  the 
anchovy  must  be  reduced ; a hint  of 
mace  or  nutmeg,  or  a little  chopped 
imrsley,  is  sometimes  used.  The 
beards  should  be  stewed  down  in  the 
oyster  liquor  as  directed  for  sauce 
(page  98).  Should  the  oysters  be  large, 
they'  must  be  cut  in  four,  if  small  in 
two,  and  the  quantity  must  be  re- 


gulated by  the  size,  a dozen  medium 
ones  being  intended.  They'  should  not 
be  chopped  or  pounded,  and  must  be 
added  with  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Put 
the  whites  in  at  the  last,  then  finish  as 
directed  on  page  886.  A few  browned 
bread-crumbs  and  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  little  bits  should  be  put  over 
before  baking.  When  done  dredge 
with  lobster  coral  or  coralline  peiDper. 
If  the  latter,  make  due  allowance  in 
the  seasoning. 

Note. — The  mixture  may'  be  baked 
in  small  cases  if  liked.  For  a plainer 
dish,  use  all  milk,  or  a mixture  of 
milk  and  cream. 

Parsley  Pritters.— Required : 
six  ounces  of  stale  bread  without 
crust,  four  eggs,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley',  salt  and  pepper,  and 
stock  and  sauce,  as  below.  Cost,  about 
6d.  without  sauce. 

Take  boiling  stock  of  any'  plain 
kind,  or  vegetarian  stock  for  a dish 
for  vegetarians,  and  pour  it  over  the 
bread  to  cover,  then  put  a plate  over, 
and  when  cold  beat  it  up  with  a fork, 
pouring  off  any  superfluous  liquor. 
The  eggs  are  then  to  be  beaten  and 
added  with  a good  seasoning ; a little 
nutmeg  is  often  liked,  and  other  herbs 
are  sometimes  used  in  this  way.  Fry 
in  small  fritters  in  hot  fat.  The 
vegetarian  brown  sauce  of  page  91  is 
very  good  with  these,  but  other  kinds 
may  be  used  to  taste. 

Salmon  Omelet.  — Required  : 
four  eggs,  two  tablesj)oonfuls  of  cooked 
salmon,  two  ounces  of  butter,  season- 
ing, and  a little  sauce.  Cost,  about 
lOd.  to  Is.  when  fish  is  in  full  season. 

Free  the  fish  from  bone  and  skin, 
and  flake  it,  or,  if  liked,  sieve  it ; then 
heat  it  in  any  sauce  that  may  have 
been  served  with  it,  should  a little 
be  left ; if  not,  a small  quantity'  should 
be  made  purposely.  The  omelet  is 
then  to  be  cooked  as  directed  in  recipes 
below  for  Savoury  Omelets,  and  the 
hot  salmon  ragout  put  in  the  middle 
before  folding  over ; or  the  ragout 
may  be  laid  at  the  edge,  and  the 
omelet  rolled  up. 
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For  a better  dish,  a pat  of  maltre 
d'hutel  butter  is  to  be  laid  on  a hot 
dish,  and  the  omelet  put  on  the  top 
of  it.  In  this  case,  a little  good 
])arsley  sauce  is  the  most  suitable  for 
mi.xing  with  the  salmon.  The  salmon 
may  be  cooki’d  in  a plain  or  inquant 
way,  just  as  prefeiTed. 

Another  way. — Take  half  the  quan- 
tity of  kippered  salmon  named  above, 
and  mi.x  it  with  the  eggs,  <Scc.,  then 
fry  in  the  usual  way.  No  salt  will  be 
wanted.  The  butter,  as  before,  will 
be  found  very  good  with  this,  or  either 
of  the  fish  butters  given  in  the  Indkx 
may  be  used,  or  a little  rich  white 
sauce  may  be  poured  round  the 
omelet. 

Note. — Shrimps,  j>rawns,  crab,  lob- 
.ster,  A'c.,  may  be  made  into  a mgout, 
and  used  as  directed  in  the  first  recipe 
above. 

Salmon  Souffle,  Cold.  — {See 

Cold  S.^.lmon  SoufelE.) 

Salmon  Souffle,  Hot.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same 
of  flour,  a jiinch  of  cayenne,  a few 
drops  of  carmine  colouring,  two  an- 
chovies boned  and  sieved,  the  yolks  of 
two  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar  and 
lime  j uice,  three  and  a half  ounces  of 
cooked  salmon  weighed  after  bone  and 
skin  have  been  removed,  half  a gill  of 
cream,  and  a gill  and  a half  of  milk, 
or  more  cream  if  convenient.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Blend  the  flour  and  butter  over  the 
fire  in  a saucepan  ; add  the  cream  and 
milk,  and,  after  the  mixture  has  boiled 
uj)  well,  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Add  the 
fish,  sieved,  after  the  first  heat  has 
gone  off,  and  then  put  in  the  stiff 
whites  with  the  usual  care.  The 
colour  should  be  unifoiTn,  and  a good 
pink,  or  it  will  look  muddy  when 
baked.  Put  into  a prepared  tin, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  rising. 
Dredge  the  top  with  crumbs,  and  put 
a few  bits  of  butter  about  it.  Bake 
for  about  thirty  minutes.  Chopped 
narsley  or  lobster  coral  may  be 


sprinkled  over,  or  it  may  be  served 
plain.  The  mixture  is  very  suitable 
for  small  souffles ; then  a spoonful 
or  two  more  milk  may  be  used.  A 
spoonful  or  two  of  any  fish  sauce,  such 
as  would  be  served  with  salmon,  may 
be  added  by  way  of  varying  the 
flavour,  the  milk  and  flour  being  re- 
duced in  proportion.  Fish  that  is 
over-cooked  should  be  avoided,  or  the 
souffle  will  eat  di-y.  A morsel  of 
shell-fish  may  be  introduced  ; pniwns 
or  shrimps  are  as  good  as  any.  A 
mixture  of  white  fish  and  salmon  can 
bo  used,  with  extra  seasoning. 

Savoury  Omelet.  — Required  : 
four  eggs,  a sj)iing  onion  or  shalot 
(chopped),  salt,  pepper,  a teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  butter.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Beat  the  eggs  with  the  seasoning 
and  herbs,  using  about  a saltspoonful 
of  salt  and  half  as  much  pepper,  and 
at  the  last  add  a little  of  the  butter, 
about  half  an  ounce.  The  rest  of 
the  butter  should  be  put  in  the  pan, 
and  when  hot  pour  in  the  eggs,  &c., 
and  stir  until  the  mixture  begins  to 
set  and  present  a lumpy  appearance, 
using  a wooden  spoon  ; then  cease  the 
stirring,  and  slacken  the  heat  a trifle, 
shaking  the  pan,  and  taking  care  that 
the  omelet  does  not  stick  and  bum. 
Slide  it  on  to  a very  hot  dish  and 
double  it  over;  if  light  and  properly 
cooked,  it  will  crack  slightly  in  the 
turning ; to  remain  whole  is  generally 
a sign  of  toughness.  Serve  at  once. 

This  may  be  varied  by  adding  a 
spoonful  of  grated  ham  or  tongue  to 
the  mixture ; or  a little  powdered 
mixed  herbs  may  be  used.  Water  or 
milk  is  optional.  {See  remarks  on 
page  885.) 

Another  imy. — Add  to  the  eggs  a 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  grated  cheese, 
,and  omit  the  herbs ; slightly  increase 
the  amount  of  pepper  or  add  a dash  of 
cayenne ; a pinch  of  celery  salt  is  an 
improvement.  A little  more  butter 
may  be  put  in  the  mixture.  Cook  as 
above,  and  take  care  to  use  the  palette 
knife  occasionally  to  prevent  sticking. 
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Note. — The  eggs  are  to  he  beaten 
until  they  froth,  and  the  butter  heated 
only  to  the  commencement  of  frizzling 
point. 

Savoury  Omelet,  Plain.— In 

this  the  butter  is  decreased  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  eggs  are  only  to  be 
beaten  a very  little,  so  that  the  omelet 
when  cooked  presents  a streaky  ap- 
pearance. Required  : for  a small  dish, 
two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a little 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  mixed 
herbs,  or  parsley  and  thyme.  Cost, 
about  3d. 

The  whole  of  the  butter  should  be 
melted  in  the  pan  as  described  above, 
and  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  beaten  just 
to  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites, 
and  the  seasoning  added,  they  are  to 
be  poured  in  the  pan,  and  the  stirring 
continued  until  the  omelet  is  about 
three-parts  set ; it  should  then  be 
pushed  up  to  form  a semicircle,  and 
held  in  front  of  the  fire  for  a minute, 
and  slid  off  on  to  a hot  dish.  A 
small  pan  should  be  used  for  an  omelet 
made  with  two  eggs.  In  stirring,  be 
careful  to  scrape  up  the  omelet  at  the 
edges. 

Note. — The  term  semicircle  is  com- 
monly employed,  but  the  shape  to  aim 
at  is,  strictly  speaking,  that  known  as 
the  “half  moon,”  the  mixture  being 
pushed  up  with  the  knife  when  the 
centre  of  the  pan  is  reached,  and  a 
half  circle  formed ; this  results  in  a 
pointed  appearance  at  the  ends,  and  is 
not  difficult  after  a few  trials. 

Savoury  Pancakes.— Re- 
quired ; batter  and  scraps  as  below. 
Cost,  variable. 

The  batter  for  savoury  puddings 
(page  791)  may  be  used,  and  many  nice 
little  dishes  may  be  indulged  in  at 
small  cost  The  remains  of  a joint  of 
beef  should  be  scraped  from  the  bone, 
and  if  underdone  all  the  better.  Ham 
or  bacon,  with  or  without  a seasoning 
of  sage  or  mixed  herbs,  and  a little 
finely  chopped  onion,  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory.  These  look  nicer 
if  rolled  and  sprinkled  with  brown 
crumbs, 


Stuffed. — Required  : plain  batter  and 
mince  for  filling.  Cost,  variable. 

See  Plain  Pancakes,  page  911,  and 
make  as  directed ; then  put  in  a mince 
of  any  savoury  variety;  a good  se- 
lection will  be  found  on  reference  to 
the  Index.  There  is  hardly  one  that 
may  not  be  pressed  into  the  service, 
from  poultry  or  game  to  a vegetable 
puree,  so  long  as  it  is  thick  enough  to 
remain  in  the  batter  ; it  should  be  put 
in  from  a spoon,  to  form  a roll  nearly 
the  width  of  the  pancake,  which  should 
be  rolled  up.  A'  suitable  sauce  or 
gravy  is  an  improvement,  but  not  a 
necessity.  It  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended that  the  pancakes  be  laid  in 
gravy  to  heat  after  filling,  but  wo 
think  they  are  nicer  as  above.  A 
vegetable  sauce,  as  onion,  celery,  &c., 
goes  well  with  them,  and  makes  the 
dish  more  economical.  A plain  salad 
is  a suitable  addition. 

Shell  - fish  Omelet.  — {See 

Salmon  Omelet.) 

Spinach  Omelet.  — There  are 
two  ways  of  making  this.  Requiied  : 
materials  for  a savoury  omelet  and  a 
spinach  puree.  See  page  900  for  the 
omelet,  and  supposing  it  to  be  made  of 
four  eggs,  add  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of 
the  puree,  and  either  double  it  over 
or  fold  the  omelet  round,  after  putting 
the  puree  in  the  middle,  and  turn  it 
out  upside  down  on  a hot  dish.  The 
other  way  is  to  prepare  six  eggs,  and 
add  to  them,  after  the  usual  seasoning, 
a heaping  tablespoonful  of  spinach 
puree,  with  a little  chopped  cheridl 
and  tarragon ; then  fry,  and  serve  with 
any  nice  sauce  round  it.  Cost,  from 
fid.  to  8d. 

Spinach  SouflB.6.- Required  : a 
spinach  puree,  eggs,  seasoning,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

See  the  recipes  for  spinach  puree 
in  Dressed  Vegetables.  Supposing 
a pound  of  spinach  to  have  been 
used  in  making  it,  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  a little  extra  seasoning,  and  the 
stiff  whites  of  five  eggs.  Butter  the 
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Paso,  and  nearly  threo-parts  fill  it,  pin 
the  paj)or  ro\ind  as  us\ial,  and  bake  at 
a moderate  h(>at.  Dredge  with  crumbs, 
and  put  a ftnv  bits  of  butter  on  before 
baking.  ^^'hen  done,  have  ready  a 
little  sieved  egg  yolk,  and  put  it  in  the 
centre  or  round  the  edge  of  the  soutfle  ; 
or  servo  it  plain  if  prefeiTcd.  The 
yolk  of  a hard  egg  .sieved  may  be  put 
in  the  sj>inach  used  for  the  souffle. 

For  a spinach  and  ham  souffle,  a 
few  strips  of  cooked  ham  that  have 
been  coat(!d  with  good  sauce  should  bo 
added ; a couple  of  ounces  or  less  will 
suffice. 

Sweetbread  Fritters.  — Re- 

(piircd : a cooked  sweetbread,  sauce, 
batter,  and  garnish,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.,  if  calf’s  sweetbread,  but 
a proportionate  quantity  of  lamb’s  or 
sheej)’s  may  bo  used. 

The  sweetbread  may  be  braised  or 
stewed  {see  recipes) ; when  cold,  it 
should  bo  sliced  thinly,  and  spread 
with  a little  thick  sauce  of  any  kind 
that  could  be  served  with  the  sweet- 
bread or  other  veal  dishes ; then  put 
them  two  together  sandwich  fashion, 
on  the  spread  side,  and  coat  with 
the  rich  frying  batter  of  page  890. 
Fry  a delicate  brown  and  quite  crisp, 
and  drain ; garnish  with  parsley  and 
lemon. 

Sweetbread  Fritters  a la 
Fanuesan. — Required : a mince  as 
below,  and  some  batter  and  sauce. 
Cost,  variable. 

Take  any  kind  of  sweetbread,  ox 
excepted,  and  cook  it  nicely  as  above 
directed ; or  it  may  be  boiled  in  good 
white  .stock.  When  cold,  cut  it  in 
small  dice,  and  to  a quarter  of  a pound 
add  the  following : the  hard-boiled 
yolk  of  an  .egg,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  an  ounce  of  gi-ated 
Parmesan  cheese,  a little  white  pepper 
and  cayenne  and  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
tablespoonful  of  rich  white  sauce,  and 
an  ounce  of  minced  or  chopped  ham  or 
tongue  ; blend  and  bind  with  the  )'olk 
of  a raw  egg  and  some  fine  bread- 
crumbs (about  an  ounce  of  the  latter). 
A spoonful  of  cream  may  replace  the 


sauce.  Leave  for  a time  in  a cold 
place,  and  form  into  little  balls  even 
in  size.  Then  roll  them  in  fine  flour, 
and  brush  them  with  white  of  egg, 
then  finish  as  above. 

Note. — By  omitting  the  cheese,  and 
adding  some  herbs,  with  a little  more 
bread  and  bam  or  tongue,  another 
dish  is  obtained,  viz.,  iSweetbkead 
Fiutteus,  Savoury. 

Tomato  and  Cheese  Souffle. 

— This  i.s  a tasty  and  cheap  dish. 
Required  ; half  a pint  of  fresh  tomato 
])ulp,  two  ounces  of  good  cheese  in 
dice,  the  .same  weight  of  butter,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  boiled  macaroni  in 
dice,  the  same  weight  of  bread-crumbs, 
the  yolks  of  two  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  and  a good  seasoning  of 
salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne. 
A dash  of  mixed  herbs  may  be  added. 
Co.st,  about  Is. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients,  ex- 
cept the  eggs,  should  be  put  in  a 
saucepan  and  well  mixed,  then  stirred 
until  the  mixture  boils ; when  cool, 
the  yolks  should  be  beaten  in,  and  the 
whites  put  in  as  for  other  souffles. 
Bake  in  a di.sh  or  tin  that  has  been 
buttered  and  dredged  with  browned 
bread-crumbs.  Serve  very  hot,  and 
strew  with  grated  cheese.  This  is 
improved  by  using  a dash  of  grated 
Parmesan,  in  addition  to  the  cheese 
above  named.  For  a vegetarian  dish, 
oil  may  be  used  in  place  of  butter 
if  liked  ; about  an  ounce  will  do. 

■Vegetaljle  Omelets.— To  de- 
tail the  whole  of  the  omelets  that  may 
receive  the  addition  of  vegetables 
would  take  much  space.  Those  given 
should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  speci- 
mens only.  There  are,  it  will  be 
noted,  two  wa}'s  of  adding  the  vege- 
tables : _ cither  by  incorporation  with 
the  eggs,  or  in  the  fomr  of  a puree 
after  the  omelet  is  finished,  and  just 
before  folding.  Reference  to  the 
recipes  under  Vegetari.es  will  suggest 
many  suitable  ones,  the  main  thing 
to  remember  being  that  the  mass  must 
always  be  thick  enough  to  remain  in 
the  omelet ; generally  speaking,  if  it 
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just  falls  from  the  spoon  it  is  right. 
It  is  also  important  that  it  be  hot. 
The  puree  may  he  white  or  brown  ; if 
the  latter,  a little  glaze,  dissolved  in 
any  gravy  or  sauce  that  may  he  used 


for  it,  will  assist  in  binding  as  well 
as  enriching  it.  A plain  salad  is 
always  a tasty  and  suitable  addition  to 
this  class  of  omelets,  though  not  com- 
monly met  with,  nor  indispensable. 


SWEET 

Ale  Pancakes.  — Required  : a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt, 
and  nearly  half  a pint  of  ale,  with 
spice  to  taste.  Cost,  about  3d. 

The  dry  materials  are  to  he  mixed 
and  the  ale  added,  and  the  hatter  well 
beaten.  This  is  a favourite  pancake 
mixtui’e  with  some ; the  cakes  are 
rather  thick  as  a rule,  and  brown  sugar 
is  sprinkled  between  them.  The  above 
would  make  two  or  three  only.  A 
variation  of  these  is  made  by  adding 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  every  half  pint 
of  ale  used,  and  sometimes  a mixture 
of  milk  and  ale,  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  only,  is  preferred ; a mixture  of 
brown  and  white  flour  is  liked  by 
some,  while  others  add  a small  pro- 
portion of  barley-flour. 

Apple  Fritters.  — Required: 
apples,  sugar,  frying  hatter,  and  plenty 
of  hot  fat.  Cost,  about  8d.,  for  a dish 
made  from  half  a pound  of  apples. 

Peel  the  apples,  and  slice  them  the 
thickness  of  a shilling.  Then  take  the 
cores  out  to  leave  rings  of  apjde ; these 
should  he  rolled  in  sugar  and  dipped 
in  the  thick  hatter  of  page  889 ; a 
strong  iron  skewer  should  he  used  for 
lifting  them,  and  the  fat  must  he  very 
hot.  As  many  as  the  pan  will  hold 
may  go  in  at  once,  hut  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  touch,  or  they  will 
join.  When  one  side  is  done,  turn 
them  over ; they  should  he  quite  a pale 
fawnish  brown,  and  ought  to  puff  up 
almost  into  halls  if  the  fat  is  right. 
A dish  should  he  near  the  fire,  covered 
! with  a sheet  of  paper,  and  the  fritters 
should  he  put  in  a single  layer  on  it 
as  soon  as  done.  When  all  are  ready, 
dish  them  in  a ring,  never  in  a pile. 


DISHES. 

and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  serve 
at  once. 

This  a plain  way,  and  a plain  batter 
will  serve  so  that  it  is  thick,  hut  for  a 
good  dish  the  rich  frying  hatter  should 
he  used.  A little  care  is  needed  to 
prevent  the  morsels  of  hatter  which 
fall  off  and  soon  hum,  adhering  to 
the  fritters ; therefore,  a watchful  ey^e 
must  he  kept  on  them,  and  they  must 
he  skimmed  out  as  soon  as  noticed.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  let  the  fat  heat 
before  the  second  lot  of  fritters  go 
in.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  sorts 
of  fritters  that  are  cooked  in  this  way^; 
The  addition  of  a little  spice  to  the 
sugar  in  which  the  apples  are  rolled 
is  quite  optional.  Grated  lemon  or 
orange  rind  is  also  used.  The  dish  on 
which  the  fritters  are  served  must  he 
, hot,  and  a serviette  or  paper  should  he 
placed  under  them.  (See  AriucoT 

FllITTEllS.) 

Pears  may  he  quartered  or  sliced, 
and  used  similarly. 

Apple  Pancakes.— Required  : a 
hatter  made  from  a pint  of  milk,  a 
saltspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon 
and  ginger  mixed,  and  a pinch  of 
gi-ated  nutmeg,  half  a pound  of  flour,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  four  large  or  five  small 
eggs,  and  apples,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

The  hatter  should  he  made  in  the 
usual  way,  and,  after  it  has  stood  for  a 
time,  the  apples  are  to  he  added.  To 
prepare  them,  peel  and  core,  and  chop 
them  in  pieces  the  size  of  a coffee 
berry  or  thereabouts.  They  should  he 
of  good  flavour,  and  a kind  that  will 
cook  quickly.  About  four  tahlespoon- 
fuls  will  suffice.  A small  pan  should 
I he  used,  and  the  hatter  poured  in  to 
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cover  the  bottom.  They  require  care 
in  turning.  Time  to  fry,  a few 
minutes.  Dish  in  a pile,  or  roll  up  as 
profeiTcd.  Servo  with  sugar  and 
lemon  j uico.  For  a better  dish,  spread 
the  pancakes  thinly  with  a little  warm 
apple  jelly,  and  send  sugar  to  table. 
The  same  mi,xture  may  bo  dropped  a 
spoonful  at  a time  in  the  pan  for 
apple  fritters.  The  addition  of  cur- 
rants is  approved  by  some,  and  grated 
lemon  may  be  substituted  for  the 
S2)icc. 

Apple  Souffle,  German.— Ke- 

quired : four  ajqdes  of  medium  size, 
sugar  and  sjuce,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  flour,  the  rind 
of  half  a lemon,  four  eggs,  and  half 
a gill  of  eream  or  milk.  Cost,  about 
Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

The  ajqdes  should  be  stewed  with 
the  lemon  rind  and  sj)ice,  and  passed 
through  a sieve,  then  sweetened  enough 
for  the  whole  .souffle  mixture.  The 
creamed  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flour, 
and  milk  or  cream  are  then  to  be  very 
well  beaten,  the  stiff  whites  going  in 
at  the  last.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
flour  and  butter  are  not  cooked  before- 
hand in  this,  therefore  it  takes  less 
time  to  prepare.  The  aiiple  pulp 
should  go  in  before  the  whites  of  eggs. 
This  is  nice  for  small  souffles  in  pai)er 
or  china  cases.  Bake  to  a jjale  brown 
only. 

Apricot  Fritters. — These  may 
be  made  exactly  like  the  apple  fritters 
of  page  903,  so  far  as  the  coating  and 
frying  are  concerned.  The  fruit  re- 
quires to  be  halved  and  stoned,  and 
if  quite  ripe  may  be  used  raw,  but 
semi-ripe  must  be  stewed  a little  first. 
The  tinned  or  bottled  fruit  may  be 
used  with  success  if  well  drained  from 
the  sjTup.  For  superior  dishes,  the 
fruit  is  soaked  in  wine  or  brandy  for 
an  hour,  then  drained  and  coated. 
Peaches  and  other  stone  fruit  may  be 
so  used.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Apricot  Souffle.  — Eequired  : a 
dozen  ripe  ajmeots,  three  or  four 
ounces  of  fine  sugar,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  half  a pint  of 


milk  and  cream  mixed,  throe  ounces  of 
fine  rice-flour,  or  the  same  of  potato- 
flour,  or  a trifle  less  of  corn-flour  or 
arrowroot,  the  yolks  of  five  large  eggs, 
the  whites  of  six,  and  a little  flavour- 
ing. Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  ac- 
cording to  the  fruit  and  quantity  of 
cream  used  If  all  milk  bo  used,  add 
two  ounces  of  butter. 

The  fruit  should  be  simmered  with 
the  water  and  sugar,  and  passed 
through  a sieve.  The  flour  and  milk 
are  to  be  boiled  as  usual,  and  added  to 
the  hot  fruit ; when  cool,  j)ut  the 
5'olks  in,  and  when  cold  the  whites, 
with  a little  brandy  or  almond  essence; 
or  for  a bettor  dish,  a mixture  of 
noyeau  and  brandy.  This  is  a rich 
dish,  and  should  not  be  sjioilt  in  the 
flavouring.  Time  to  bake,  about  forty 
minutes.  This  may  be  served  plain, 
or  with  sauce,  or  a hot  or  cold  puree  of 
aiu’icots. 

Note. — This  will  serve  as  a guide 
for  other  souffles  made  from  stone 
fruit. 

Banana  Fritters.  — Eequired : 
fruit,  batter,  and  flavourings,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3d.  each,  but 
variable. 

Peel  the  fruit  at  the  last  moment,  as 
exposime  to  the  air  darkens  it ; it  should 
be  j list  riiie,  no  more.  Then  cut  each 
longwise  in  two,  or  four  parts  if  large 
fruit.  It  may  be  simjAy  sugared,  or 
dipped  for  a second  or  two  in  rose- 
water, orange-flower  water,  sweetened 
sherry  or  rum;  use  either  of  the  batters 
given  for  Strawberry  Fritters  on 
page  915,  and  fini.sh  off  in  the  same 
way.  A more  complicated  fritter,  but 
worth  the  trouble,  is  made  by  slicing 
the  fruit  and  jnitting  a layer  of  grated 
pine  between  two  slices.  A deft  hand 
is  wanted  for  coating.  These  are  good 
jilain,  but  a little  dish  of  grated  pine 
may  go  to  table.  For  ordinary  fritters 
that  have  not  been  flavoured  in  any 
way,  a wine  sauce  may  be  served. 
Sweetened  and  heated  claret  is  a popu- 
lar sauce  at  some  tables. 

Brandy  Sonffl4,  — Eequfred  : 
half  a pint  of  milk,  a strip  of  lemon 
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peel,  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  a gill  of 
cream,  two  ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  the  whites  of  six,  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  the  same  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  a little  jam  and 
sauce.  Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of 
sauce. 

The  milk  should  be  flavoured  with 
the  lemon,  then  strained  and  boiled, 
and  the  flour  and  cream  mixed  and 
stirred  in,  then  cooked  for  a minute ; 
the  butter  should  then  go  in,  and  the , 
yolks  of  eggs  when  cool.  The  brandy 
and  the  whipped  whites  go  last.  The 
jam  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greased  tin,  and  the  souffle  baked  for 
about  thirty-five  minutes.  If  jam  is 
not  liked,  another  ounce  of  sugar  may 
be  used ; or  if  a very  sweet  sauce  is 
selected,  this  addition  will  not  be 
necessary.  Sift  sugar  over  before 
serving. 

Note. — Sherry  or  Madeira  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Brioche  Fritters.— Required : 
brioche  paste  (page  1016),  frying  fat, 
sugar,  jam,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each,  or  less  if  small. 

Roll  the  prepared  paste  out  when  it 
is  just  ready  for  baking,  and  cut  it 
in  rounds,  or  ovals,  or  fingers,  or  fancy 
shapes,  but  it  must  be  thin,  or  by  the 
time  the  paste  is  brown  the  fritters 
will  not  be  done.  Then  spread  half 
the  pieces  with  rich  jam,  and  put 
another  piece  over,  moistening  the 
edges  with  egg  or  water,  and  pressing 
them  well  together.  Then  drop  them 
at  once  into  hot  fat  to  cover,  lard 
being  usually  employed.  They  should 
be  well  done,  but  kept  pale,  and  this 
wants  some  little  management.  Drain 
and  dust  with  sugar,  or  serve  as  they 
are. 

Another  way  is  to  roll  the  paste  in 
a ball,  and  insert  a little  stiff  jam  in, 
closing  the  space  very  securely.  This 
is,  we  think,  less  likely  to  prove  a 
success  in  the  hands  of  the  novice.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  brioche  is  at  its 
best  in  the  form  of  fritters. 

Cake  or  Pudding  Fritters. 

— The  recipe  for  pound  cake  fritters 


on  page  913  illustrates  the  principle  of 
making  these.  Any  cake,  fruit  or 
plain,  and  however  stale,  may  be  used 
in  this  way  with  advantage.  The 
German  Bread  Fritters  , of  page 
907  show  the  various  ways  of  treating 
it.  The  kinds  of  pudding  that  are 
suitable  are  rice  or  any  of  the  class, 
either  rfch  or  plain,  and  with  fruit 
or  without,  so  long  as  it  is  firm  enough 
when  cold  to  cut  in  strips  or  other 
shapes.  The  adj  uncts  must  depend  on 
the  richness  and  sweetness  of  the 
pudding;  a very  plain  one  will  be 
improved  by  serving  with  fruit  jelly 
or  jam,  while  a rich  one  wants  nothing 
more  than  a dust  of  powdered  sugar  to 
make  the  dish  palatable.  A custard 
sauce  is  sometimes  served  with  these. 

Note. — For  a high-class  variety  of 
this  dish,  the  cake  or  pudding  is 
soaked  in  wine.  One  of  the  best  is 
made  from  Madeira  cake,  put  in  a 
little  wine  of  the  same  name,  then 
coated  with  beaten  egg,  next  with 
batter,  and  spread  with  hot  apricot 
jam  after  frying. 

Cherry  Souffle,  German.  — 

Required : two  ounces  of  floui-,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
half  a gill  of  cream,  three  eggs,  two 
oimces  of  butter,  half  a poimd  of  ripe 
black  cherries,  and  a good  pinch  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  and  a little  clove 
or  nutmeg  flavouring.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.,  when  fruit  is  in  full  season. 

The  flour  and  milk  are  to  be  boiled 
until  thick,  then  put  by  to  cool.  The 
butter,  sugar,  spice,  and  yolks  of  eggs 
are  thoroughly  beaten  together,  the 
butter  being  first  creamed.  The  thick 
milk  is  then  added,  and  the  fruit  and 
stiff  whites  of  eggs  at  the  last.  The 
tin  is  buttered  and  coated  with  grated 
bread,  and  the  souffle  baked  in  a good 
oven. 

Cocoa-nut  Souffle. — Required  : 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  plain  rusks, 
the  same  of  cocoa-nut,  a gill  of  milk, 
the  same  of  cream,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  rose-water,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  four,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  arrowroot. 
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an  ounce  and  a half  of  white  8iif>;ar, 
and  a little  jam.  Co.st,  about  Is.  6d. 

Melt  the  butler,  add  the  arrowroot 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and 
stir  to  the  hoil : the  rusks  should  bo 
broken  nj),  and  put  with  the  cocoa-nut 
and  the  rest  of  the  milk,  j)reviously 
boiled,  to  soak  in  a covered  vessel : 
add  the  arrowroot  and  supar,  and 
when  cold  the  yolks  of  then  the 

whites,  h(>aten  to  the  stilfest  possible 
froth.  Pour  into  a prepai'ed  tin,  and 
steam  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  rusks 
shoidd  he  beaten  very  well  with  a 
fork.  When  done  turn  out,  and  pour 
the  heated  jam  round  (red  currant  or 
raspheiTy  is  recommended).  Any  sauce 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  jam. 

Coffee  Custard  Fritters. — 

Hcquircd : a "ill  of  milk,  the  same  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  an  ounce 
of  flour,  a teasjioonful  of  vanilla 
essence,  two  or  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  coffee  essence. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  materials  should  be  beaten  to- 
gether, and  poured  into  a shallow  tin  ol- 
dish, and  baked  over  water  in  a very 
gentle  oven ; then  left  to  get  cold,  when 
it  should  ho  cut  in  strips  about  two 
inches  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  rolled  in  sugar,  then 
di])pcd  in  frying  batter,  and  fried  in 
butter  to  a jiale  brown.  These  are 
nicest  if  sprinkled  with  cinnamon 
sugar.  The  ])roportions  may  be 
varied,  but  should  more  coffee  essence 
be  added,  the  milk  should  be  reduced 
a little.  A little  chestnut  or  fine  rice- 
flour  may  be  used  instead  of  plain 
flour.  These  reqtiire  very  careful 
handling  to  prevent  breaking,  and 
must  first  be  cooked  in  a slow 
oven.  [See  directions  for  Custakds 
in  ruddings.) 

Note.  — Chocolate  custard  fritters 
are  made  in  the  same  way,  by  using  a 
tablespoonful  of  grated  chocolate,  or 
a little  soluble  chocolate,  and  omitting 
the  coffee.  Cook  the  chocolate  in  a 
little  of  the  milk.  In  this  case  the 
flavouring  may  be  cinnamon  or 
vanilla. 


Coralline  Fritters. — Kequired; 
two  eggs,  three  ounces  of  coralline,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  flour,  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  milk,  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
an}’  flavouring  to  taste,  with  some 
lemon  juice  and  castor  sugar.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  flour  should  he  mixed  with  the 
eggs  and  some  of  the  milk,  and  then 
added  to  the  coralline,  which  should 
bo  soaked  for  an  hour  in  a portion 
of  the  milk  ; then  add  the  flavouring, 
and  mix  well.  Fry  in  a small  pan 
as  directed  for  j>ancakes  (page  911), 
dro])ping  in  a spoonful  at  a time.  Use 
a little  fat,  and  see  that  it  is  hot. 
Du.st  with  sugar,  and  serve  hot,  and 
send  lemon  juice  and  more  sugar  to 
table.  These  are  very  nice  with  any 
of  the  other  adjuncts  named  under 
pancakes.  The  flour  may  be  reduced 
to  half  an  ounce  by  adding  two  more 

Coralline  Fr3ting  3atter. — 

llequii'od : a pint  of  waim  water,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  a good  pinch  of 
salt,  a tablespoonful  of  pure  salad-oil 
or  dissolved  butter,  or  any  kind  of 
vegetarian  fat,  and  four  ounces  of 
coralline.  Cost,  about  3d. 

The  coralline  should  soak  in  the 
water,  and  when  cold  be  mixed  with 
the  other  ingredients,  the  whipped 
whites  going  in  last.  This  maj’  be 
used  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  fry- 
ing batter  for  fruit  fritters ; or  by 
seasoning  the  mixture  with  pepper 
and  any  dried  herbs,  it  serves  for 
savoury  dishes  of  the  same  sort.  {See 
recipes.) 

Cream  Pancakes.  — Eequii-ed : 
the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  half  a pint  of  single  cream, 
a saltsi>oonful  of  salt,  the  same  of 
ginger  or  other  spice,  or,  instead  of 
spice,  a little  gi-ated  lemon  or  orange 
rind,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
Vienna  flour,  and  one  ounce  of  rice- 
flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  batter  should  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs 
being  put  in  last.  The  pan  sho\dd 
be  very  small,  and  the  pancakes  quite 
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thin ; clarified  butter  is  correct  for 
frying,  and  only  enough  to  keep  the 
batter  from  sticking  is  wanted ; it 
must  he  quite  hot,  and  the  frying 
quickly  performed.  They  may  be 
dredged  with  sugar  after  rolling ; or 
spread  with  warm  apricot  or  other 
jam ; or  dished  in  a pile,  and  any  of 
the  usual  adjuncts  sent  to  table.  Very 
good  pancakes  may  he  made  with  a 
mixtm-e  of  milk  and  cream. 

Fig  Fritters.— Required  ; figs, 
hatter,  frying  fat,  and  sugar.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Take  a pound  of  good  figs,  and  lay 
them  in  a potato  steamer,  and  let 
them  steam  until  they  are  well 
plumped  and  quite  soft,  hut  not 
broken.  Then  dry  in  a cloth,  and  roll 
them  in  powdered  sugar  when  the 
first  heat  has  gone  off.  Coat  with 
Frying  Batter,  either  rich  or  plain, 
and  fry  them  well  in  fat  enough  to 
cover  them.  They  should  ho  brown 
and  crisp.  Let  them  drain,  then  dust 
with  sugar,  and  serve  at  once.  Should 
the  figs  he  very  large,  split  them,  and 
roll  them  up  so  that  the  cut  side  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  hatter. 

Note. — For  a very  superior  dish,  a 
morsel  of  almond  or  cocoa-nut  jiaste, 
as  used  for  cake?,  may  he  inserted  in 
each  fig ; or  the  figs,  after  steaming 
until  half  done,  may  he  put  to  soak  in 
rum  for  an  hour.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  hatter  should  he  extra  thick,  as 
the  moisture  resulting  from  the  soak- 
ing tends  to  thin  it. 

French  Pancakes.— Required : 
four  oimces  of  butter,  four  eggs,  four 
and  a half  ounces  of  fine  flour,  three 
and  a half  oimces  of  sugar,  milk,  and  a 
little  flavouring.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  butter  should  be  creamed  and 
mi.xed  with  the  sugar  ; the  yolks  of 
eggs  go  next,  and  then  the  flour  very 
lightly ; the  whites  of  eggs  are  to 
he  beaten  and  added  by  degrees,  and 
the  milk  poured  in  a spoonful  at  a 
time  until  the  mixture  is  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream.  If  desired 
a little  plainer,  the  butter  may  he 
reduced  to  two  ounces,  and  the  milk 


increased  in  proportion.  Then  hake 
on  greased  tin  plates  in  a sharp  oven, 
and  spread  with  warm  jam  or  jelly, 
and  dish  in  a pile ; or  serve  plainly 
with  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  or  any 
nice  fruit  syrup  or  a sweet  pudding  ■ 
sauce.  These  are  suitable  for  tea. 

Another  way  of  mixing  is  to  cream 
the  butter,  and  beat  the  eggs  in  whole 
with  the  other  ingi'edients,  a little 
of  each  imtil  the  whole  are  used  up, 
and  to  continue  the  heating  up  to  the 
moment  of  baking.  A slow  oven  will 
spoil  them  whichever  mode  is  followed. 

German  Bread  Fritters.— 

Required : bread,  batter,  sugar,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  variable,  according  to 
the  kind  of  bread  and  the  adj  uncts,  hut 
the  dish  is  always  an  economical^  one. 

The  bread  may  he  quite  plain, 
though  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  given 
in  a later  chapter  is  preferable.  Cut 
it  in  neat  slices,  free  from  crust,  and 
soak  for  a few  minutes  in  a little  milk, 
or,  for  a better  dish,  a thin  custard ; 
then  drain  and  coat  with  frying  hatter 
(page  889),  and  fry  a delicate  brown. 
The  usual  adjuncts  are  sugar  and 
cream,  jam,  fruit  jellies  of  various 
kinds,  stewed  fruit,  honey,  &c.  The 
fritters  are  sometimes  spread  with  jam 
before  serving.  WTien  milk  is  used 
for  the  soaking,  it  may  he  flavom-ed  to 
taste  and  sweetened  a little,  hut  too 
much  sugar  is  a mistake.  The  fritters 
should  he  left  for  a time  to  dry,  or 
they  may  he  floured  a little ; another 
way  is  to  brush  them  over  with  beaten 
egg.  These  are  sometimes  put  quite 
plain  into  the  fat,  a small  quantity 
being  used  as  for  pancakes  ; they  aie 
then  tm-ned  about  at  a moderate  heat 
until  brown,  and  served  at  once.  This 
is  a quickly  made  and  cheap  dish,  hut 
very  nice. 

Ginger  Omelet.— Required:  four 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel,  a 
tahlespoonful  of  preserved  ginger  in 
small  dice,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  syruji,  a tahlespoonful  of  cream, 
and  a fourth  as  much  pale  brandy. 
Cost,  about  9d. 
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Proceed  as  for  the  jam  omelets  of 
page  908,  and  put  the  ginger  in  the 
centre  after  heating  it,  then  fold  over 
and  glaze,  and  pour  the  hot  syrup 
round  it. 

Another  way. — The  omelet  mixture 
may  bo  flavoured  with  ginger  or 
ginger  brandy,  and  a little  ginger 
.sauce  (page  121)  poured  round. 

Note. — Pineapjfle  omelet  is  made  as 
above,  using  preserved  pine  and  syrup 
instead  of  ginger  and  S3Tup.  The 
flavouring  may  be  lemon,  or  the 
mi.xture  may  be  left  plain.  Orated 
pine  is  verj'  nice  for  this. 

Indian  Pancakes.  Kequired : 
a teacupful  of  rice,  milk,  six  eggs,  a 
flavouring  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  •some 
butter.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  rice  should  be  boiled  to  a pulp 
in  milk  to  cover  it,  then  mixed  with 
the  eggs  and  s\igar  when  cold.  The 
whole  should  bo  well  beaten.  This 
mixture  makes  two  pancakes.  For 
each,  an  ounce  of  butter  should  be 
heated  in  the  pan,  and  when  the 
bottom  is  cooked,  the  pan  should  be 
held  in  front  of  the  fire  for  the  top 
to  brown,  as  these  are  not  to  be 
turned.  Have  a hot  dish  readj',  and 
slide  the  pancake  off  with  care,  then 
cut  it  in  fmir.  Place  the  second  one 
in  the  same  way,  and  dust  with  sugar. 
To  cook  the  rice,  see  page  659. 

Jam  Omelet.  — Required  : ma- 
terials as  for  a plain  sweet  omelet, 
with  the  addition  of  a teaspoonfui  of 
Jam  for  every  egg  used  in  the  omelet, 
and  flavouring  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  according  to  size. 

Supposing  raspberrj'  or  currant  jam 
to  be  used,  the  omelet  may  be  flavoured 
with  vanilla,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
sugar  added  for  two  eggs,  or  this  may 
be  omitted,  as  it  depends  upon  taste 
whether  it  is  required.  The  jam 
should  be  sieved  to  keep  the  seeds 
back  should  raspberry  be  used,  and 
either  should  be  warmed  so  as  to  be 
ready  bj'  the  time  the  omelet  is  nearly 
done.  Keep  the  omelet  round,  and 


put  the  hot  jam  in  the  centre,  and 
fold  ; glaze  and  serve. 

_ Another  way. — Use  strawberry  jam, 
and  flavour  the  mixture  with  a little 
lemon  rind. 

Another  way.  — Take  some  nice 
apricot  jam,  and  put  it  in  the  centre, 
after  flavouring  the  mixture  with  a 
few  drops  of  brandy  or  noy^eau,  or 
it  may  be  left  plain.  When  folded 
over,  sift  some  sugar  on ; then  take 
a hot  iron  skewer,  and  mark  in  any 
pattern,  such  as  diamonds  or  strii)es. 
'ITiis  mode  can  be  followed  in  all  sorts 
of  sweet  omelets. 

Note. — Marmalade  of  anj'  kind  may 
be  introduced  into  omelets  in  the 
above  way.  Melted  fruit  jelly  may  be 
poured  round  sweet  omelets. 

Leipzig  Pancakes. — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  Horn-,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  the  j'olks  of  four  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  the  same  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  j’east,  and  three 
gills  of  tepid  milk.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  batter  should  be  mixed  with 
care,  the  flour,  sugar,  salt,  and  butter 
being  blended,with  the  yolks  of  eggs  ; 
the  whites  should  be  stirred  in,  and 
the  whole  made  into  a batter  wkh  the 
milk,  in  which  the  yeast  should  be 
dissolved.  The  bowl  containing  this 
should  be  covered,  and  set  in  a warm 
place  to  rise.  The  pancakes  should  be 
quite  small  and  thin,  and  served  in 
pairs  with  jam  between  them.  Mar- 
malade or  jellj'  may  be  used  instead  of 
jam. 

Note.— Simply  grease  the  pan  in 
frying  these. 

Lemon  Sotlf9.4. — Required  : the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  the  whites  of  four, 
a large  lemon,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
an  ounce  and  a half  each  of  corn-flour, 
sugar,  and  butter.  Cost,  about  7d. 

The  lemon  should  be  thinly  peeled, 
and  the  peel  put  in  the  milk  to  steep 
in  a warm  place ; or  the  whole  of  the 
yellow  rind  may  be  taken  off  with  the 
lumps  of  sugar ; the  butter  should  be 
melted  in  a stewpan,  and  mixed  with 
the  corn-flour,  the  boiling  milk  being 
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added  by  degrees ; cook  for  a minute, 
then  beat  the  yolks  in  off  the  fire,  and 
the  whites  when  cool.  This  is  nicest 
steamed.  A nice  hot  sauce  should  be 
served  with  it — a custard  is  a favourite 
one ; the  lemon  rind  may  be  used  a 
second  time  to  fiavour  it  if  it  has  been 
steeped ; if  rasped,  a second  lemon 
will  be  wanted.  Ordinary  flour  may 
be  used,  then  two  ounces  should  be 
taken. 

An  orange  souffle  is  made  as  above, 
the  sugar  being  reduced  a little.  A 
grate  of  lemon  rind  improves  it,  orange 
alone  being  rather  insipid. 

Omelets  on  Pire.— An  omelet 
surroimded  by  burning  spirit  is  a 
general  favom-ite,  and  rum  is  very 
popular.  An  omelet  made  of  three 
or  four  eggs  should  be  put  on  the  di.sh 
for  serving,  and  a little  sugar  sprinkled 
over ; about  half  a gill  of  spirit  is  then 
to  be  poured  round  and  lighted,  and  a 
beautifully  browned  and  delicately 
flavoured  dish  will  be  the  result.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  the 
omelet  too  sweet  at  starting,  and  to 
add  no  flavouring  that  would  clash 
with  that  of  the  spirit.  Vanilla  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  used  if 
rum  be  the  selected  spirit ; and  a dash 
of  almond  or  lemon  for  brandy. 

Omelet  Souffle.  —Required  : two 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a tablespoon- 
ful of  rose  or  orange  flower- water,  and 
a little  flavoured  sugar.  Cost,  about 
3d.  or  4d. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  in  a 
pan  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  sugar  and  orange-water  boiled  in 
another  pan  to  a syrup,  and  left  until 
reduced  to  half ; this  is  then  to  be 
beaten  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  the 
stiff  whites  are  to  be  added  very  lightly. 
Pour  into  the  pan,  and  stir  for  a few 
seconds,  until  the  imder-side  is  set,  and 
see  that  the  fire  is  rather  slower  than 
for  an  ordinary  omelet.  Then  put  the 
pan  in  a sharp  oven,  and  when  a deli- 
cate fawn  colour  remove  it,  and  turn  the 
omelet  out  upside  down  on  the  dish. 
A sharp  fire  will  serve  for  finishing 


the  omelet  off  should  the  oven  not 
be  hot  enough.  Less  than  a couple  of 
minutes  should  do  it.  Loosen  the 
edges  with  a knife,  and,  before  turning 
out,  fold  in  half,  and  dredge  the 
flavoured  sugar  over,  and  serve  at  once. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  dish  is  made 
with  a small  proportion  of  butter ; for 
a richer  one  an  ounce  could  be  used,  but 
as  described  it  will  be  very  light,  and 
is  often  preferred  to  the  rich  ones.  It 
is  not  essential  that  the  sugar  and 
flavoured  water  be  boiled  to  a syrup ; 
for  a plainer  dish,  the  sugar  alone  will 
suffice,  or  a grate  of  nutmeg  may  be 
added,  or  a few  drops  of  flavouring 
essence. 

Another  way. — Required:  foiireggs, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  powdered 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  yolks  of  eggs  are  beaten  up 
with  the  sugar  and  flavouring  until 
quite  light,  and  the  whites  are  beaten 
to  a stiff  froth,  then  added  as  gently  as 
possible.  The  butter  should  be  heated 
in  the  pan,  and  the  mixture  poured  in, 
and  after  it  has  been  stirred  for  a 
minute,  and  the  edges  commence  to 
set,  they  should  be  turned  up  with  the 
knife,  so  as  to  make  the  omelet  thick 
in  the  middle;  it  is  then  to  be  care- 
fully slid  on  to  a flat  china  or  plated 
baking  dish,  which  should  be  buttered, 
and  transferred  to  a hot  oven.  It 
should  be  firm  to  the  touch,  and  well 
risen  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  sugar 
should  be  sifted  over.  It  may  be 
marked  with  a skewer ; or  the  sala- 
mander held  over  for  a second.  A 
tablespoonful  of  flour  to  four  or  six 
eggs  is  often  put  in  the  mixture  for 
an  omelet  souffle,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  firmness.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend it,  but  name  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  like  to  try  it.  It 
renders  the  dish  more  substantial. 
Potato-  or  chestnut-flour  is  also  used 
m the  same  way. 

Another  way. — This  wiU  be  found 
very  easy,  and  the  dish  can  be 
strongly  recommended.  It  goes  by  the 
name  of  “puffed  omelet”  sometimes. 
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Ivi'quirt'il  : four  f'vo  ounces 

of  fiiio  suf^iir,  the  liml  of  :i  .snmll 
Iciiioii,  and  :m  ouuc(!  of  butter.  Cost, 
about  0(1. 

The  yolks  and  tlavourinf>;  are  to  be 
beaten,  and  the  stiff  whites  add(;d  as 
before ; for  this  it  is  especially  ne- 
cessary that  the  whites  lx;  as  finn  as 
they  can  be  beaten.  Then  put  the 
butter  ii\  a bakinff  dish,  and  pour  the 
ini.'cture  in  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
hot ; bake  about  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  size  of  eggs  and  dejdh  of 
fin.  Sugar  it  over,  and  send  to  table. 

( trange  rind  may  be  used,  and  a trifle 
less  sugar. 

Another  trfii/. — This  is  an  e.xeellent 
di.sh.  llecpiircd  : five  eggs,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  tine  sugir,  a lablespoon- 
ful  of  sieved  ratafias,  a tew  drops  of 
almond  essence,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a tablespoonfid  of  cream,  (.'ost, 
about  8d. 

'I’he  ingredients  are  mixed  as  above, 
the  ratafias  being  put  to  soak  in  the 
cream,  and  added  to  the  yolks ; the 
mixture  .should  be  put  iii  a china 
soutlle  case,  or  a deep  dish  buttered 
and  heated,  and  then  baked  in  a good 
oven.  Given  a well-heated  oven,  these 
dishes  are  useful  when  a delicate  hot 
sweet  is  wanted  in  an  emergency. 
Tliey  are  liked  by  some  better  than 
soufHes,  and  are  less  trouble,  t'are 
must  be  taken  to  jjrevent  the  top 
becoming  too  dark. 

Orange  Fritters.  — Eequired : 
oranges,  batter,  sugar,  (See.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  9d.,  for  a dish  made  from  a 
cou])le  of  oranges. 

The  fruit  shoidd  bo  peeled,  and  as 
much  of  the  thick  white  pith  as 
jiossible  removed.  It  should  then  be 
divided  into  the  natural  sectional 
divisions  and  the  pips  removed.  Then 
coat  with  sugar,  and  finish  off  as 
directed  for  apple  fritters  (page  903). 
This  is  the  plain  way,  and  a better 
dish  results  from  soaking  the  fruit 
in  a little  sugar  and  water,  flavoured 
with  the  grated  rind  of  one  of  the 
oranges;  or  sugar  and  orange  juice, 
with  the  rind,  is  better  still.  Should 


the  fruit  be  of  poor  flavour,  a little 
lemon  juice  is  an  improvement.  Fora 
first-class  di.sh,  the  fruit  is  soaked  in 
brandy,  sugar,  and  orange  rind. 

Dry  fruit  is  not  worth  converting 
into  fritters. 

Orange  SoufBle.  — {See  Lkmox 

SoiFlLfi.) 

Pancakes  Plain. — {See  Plain 
P.AXCAKKS.)  See  Index  for  other  sorts. 

Pineapple  Fritters.  — Re- 
quired : pineapple,  sugar,  batter,  and 
a little  rum  or  brandy.  Cost,  variable. 

Should  a fresh  pine  be  used,  peel 
it  with  little  wa.ste,  and  then  slice  and 
remove  the  hard  part  from  the  centre, 
so  as  to  leave  rings.  Should  it  not  be 
fully  ripe,  'it  is  best  to  stew  it  a little 
first.  Then  sjuinkle  with  sugar  and 
spirit,  and  leave  to  soak.  A small 
quantity  of  maiaschino  or  other 
liqueur  is  used  for  a high-class  dish. 
Then  coat  with  batter,  and  finish  off 
as  Apple  Fkitteks  (page  903) . 

Another  way. — (irate  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  over  the  slices,  then  moisten 
with  a mixture  of  lemon  juice  and 
rum,  and  coat  with  sugar,  then 
cover  up  for  a few  hoius  before 
frying.  Tinned  pine  answers  for 
either  of  these  dishes. 

Pineapple  Omelet.— (&e 

Ginger  Omelet.) 

Pineapple  Souffle.  — Required  .- 
three  oimees  of  iiineapjile  (fresh  or 
tinned),  thi’ee  ounces  of  flour,  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  sugar,  half  a ])int  of  milk, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  cream,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  four,  and  a little  essence  of  pine- 
ajqde.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Blend  the  butter  and  flour  in  a 
stewpan  over  a gentle  fire,  and  add 
the  milk ; put  the  cream  and  egg 
yolks  in  off  the  fire,  also  the  pine ; 
this  should  be  in  minute  dice,  or  if 
grated  pine  is  at  hand  it  is  very 
superior ; add  the  essence  and  whipped 
whites  at  the  last  as  usual.  Prepare 
the  mould  (page  887),  and  steam  for 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Turn  out, 
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and  serve  with  sauce  made  from  pine- 
apple  juice  and  a little  wine  and 
lemon  juice,  a gill  of  the  first  named 
to  half  a gill  of  the  latter  mixed  to- 
gether ; this  should  be  slightly- 
sweetened  and  coloured  with  carmine. 
Other  sweet  sauces  may  be  served  with 
this  souffle. 

Plain  Pancakes.  — Eequired : 
hatter,  frying  fat,  and  other  materials 
hs  below.  Cost,  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
dozen,  according  to  size  and  richness. 

See  the  recipes  for  hatter  for  Y ork- 
SHiRE  Puddings  (page  803).  The 
plainest  will  make  very  good  family 
pancakes.  {See  also  directions  for 
Batter,  page  889.)  The  fire  should 
he  brisk,  and  the  pan  hot  and  clean. 
The  pan  generally  gets  worn  in  the 
middle,  and  especial  care  must  he  taken 
that  the  cakes  do  not  burn  in  that 
lace.  _ Always  stir  the  batter  up  j ust 
efore  beginning  to  fi-y.  Put  a piece 
of  fat  in  the  pan,  about  the  size  of 
a walnut,  and  let  it  melt  and  get  hot, 
then  put  in  the  hatter,  about  a quarter 
of  a pint  for  a good-sized  pancake 
of  moderate  thickness ; the  nicest  are 
those  made  from  batter  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  just  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  pan.  While  frying,  raise  the 
edges  now  and  again  wdth  a palette 
knife,  and  when  the  top  has  changed 
from  its  original  milky  condition  to  an 
opaque  state,  it  is  time  to  turn  the 
cake.  After  once  watching  it  is  quite 
easy  to  tell  the  precise  moment  for 
turning.  Then  finish  all  in  the  same 
way,  and  place  on  a hot  dish,  which 
should  be  kept  hot  over  a pot  of 
boiling  water,  or  in  the  oven.  The 
pancakes  may  be  kept  flat,  or  sprinkled 
with  sugar  and  rolled.  The  usual 
adjuncts  are  sugar  and  lemon  or  orange 
j nice ; either  should  be  strained  if 
served  in  a jug,  or  the  fruit  may  be 
simply  cut  in  quarters.  Jam,  stewed 
fruit,  honey,  treacle,  and  various  sweet 
sauces  are  also  suitable.  Currants  or 
chopped  raisins,  or  -whole  sidtanas, 
may  be  put  in,  the  pancakes  taking 
their  name  from  the  fruit. 

Note. — Many  people  add  more  fat 


as  required,  by  droppfng  in  cold  lumps 
at  any  stage  during  the  frying.  This 
is  a mistake ; and  when  more  is  put 
in  the  pan  it  should  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  hot  before  more  batter  is 
added ; but  this  takes  time,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  melt  some  fat  in 
readiness,  and  keep  it  close  to  the  pan 
in  a jug  or  basin  with  a lip,  from 
which  it  can  be  readily  230m-ed.  Pan- 
cakes that  are  fried  in  semi-heated  fat, 
or  which  are  made  too  thick,  and 
insufficiently  cooked,  are  extremely 
indigestible. 

Plain  Sweet  SoufBle.  — Re- 
quired : a gill  of  milk,  an  ounce  of 
fine  flour,  the  same  of  butter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  an  oimce  of 
sugar,  the  j'olks  of  three  eggs  and 
the  whites  of  four,  and  any  flavouring 
that  may  be  liked.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Take  a clean  small  sauceiian,  and 
just  melt  the  butter  in,  then  stir  in 
the  flour,  which  should  be  dry  and 
sifted.  When  smooth,  add  the  milk 
gradually,  and  stir  until  the  mixtm’e 
reaches  boiling  jioint,  and  for  a minute 
after;  if  properly  mixed,  there  will 
not  be  a single  lump  in  it.  Take  from 
the  fire,  and  beat  in  the  sugar  and 
flavouring,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  one 
at  a time,  after  the  mass  cools  a little. 
The  specks  should  he  removed  before 
adding,  but  the  eggs  are  not  to  be 
beaten  until  the}*-  are  in  the  saucepan, 
then  the  more  the  better.  The  whites 
should  be  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  (page 
886),  and  must  be  added  very  care- 
fully, being  stirred  in  a spoonful  at 
a time.  Steam  as  directed  on  page  887. 
These  quantities  are  quite  enough  for 
a trial  dish,  and  the  mode  fully  illus- 
trates the  princiifle  of  mixing.  The 
foundation  is  often  called  “ the 
panada,”  and  the  flavom-ing  gives  its 
name  to  the  souffle.  Other  flours  that 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  and 
same  projiortions  are — ^I’ice,  potato  and 
chestnut,  the  finer  and  di-ier  the 
better ; of  corn-flour  or  arrowroot,  on 
account  of  the  starchy  nature,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  would 
suffice.  Souffles  are  dishes  that  are  at 
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first  sight  mfli'er  costly,  but  this  is 
more  ajjpareiit  than  real,  ns  the  bulk, 
when  done,  is  considerably  greater 
than  would  be  expected  from  the 
weight  of  materials.  A souffle  cannot 
be  made  successfullj'  with  very  few 
eggs.  Imitations  are  to  be  had  by 
iising  flour  or  other  thickening  in 
increa.sed  proportion,  and  reducing  the 
eggs,  but  the  dish  then  lacks  the 
lightness  of  a true  souffle. 

To  re-heat  the  above,  should  any  be 
left,  set  the  dish  or  plate  over  a .sauce- 
pan or  oval  pot  of  boiling  water, 
covering  the  soufile  with  a basin ; or 
set  the  plate  in  a j)otato  steamer.  Do 
not  attempt  to  re-heat  it  in  the  oven, 
unless  the  precaution  of  setting  the 
basin  containing  it  in  a tin  of  hot 
water  be  obsei^ed.  I'his  is  but  a j 
makeshift  for  either  of  the  other  ways  | 
given. 

Polish  Fritters.  — Ki  quirod : 
four  eggs,  half  a jnnt  of  milk,  a 
quarter  of  a i>int  of  cream,  an  ounce  of 
oiled  butter,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
a few  lumps  of  sugar,  the  fourth  of 
a nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  wann  flour, 
and  some  currants.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  sugar  should  be  rasj)cd  on  the 
lemon  rind,  and  then  crushed  to 
powder,  and  mixed  with  the  grated 
nutmeg ; the  batter  is  then  to  be  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  mixture 
dropped  a tablespoonful  at  a time  into 
the  hot  fat,  the  cun-ants  being 
sprinkled  over  the  top  just  as  it 
is  poured  iii  the  pan,  and  they  should 
nearly  cover  the  batter.  Sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar  before  serving. 
The  same  batter  makes  good  pan- 
cakes, but  they  must  be  small  and 
thin,  dredged  freely  with  sugar  and 
rolled  uj). 

Poor  Knights’  Fritters.  — 

Required : some  stale  French  rolls, 
milk  and  custard,  butter  and  sugar. 
Cost,  about  9d.  for  a medium-sized 
dish. 

The  bread  .should  be  cut  in  .slices 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  soaked  in  milk 
until  soft  but  not  broken.  For  the 
custard,  allow  foiu-  eggs  to  the  quart  1 


of  milk,  and  sweeten  and  flavour  it ; 
nutmeg  is  generally  used  for  this  dish. 
While  raw,  pour  a little  over  the 
bread,  then  fry  the  slices  to  a good 
brown  ; thicken  the  rest  of  the  custard 
in  the  usual  way,  and  pour  in 
the  dish,  either  over  or  round  the 
fritters.  'ITie  butter  and  sugar  should 
be  served  apart. 

Another  way. — Thicken  the  custard, 
and  pour  it  over  the  slices  at  first 
instead  of  using  any  milk.  When 
cold,  coat  them  over  with  beaten 
egg,  and  fry  as  before ; then  serve 
with  butter  and  sugar  only.  This 
is  an  old-fashioned  dish  that  will  be 
found  very  good.  The  bread,  if  fried 
and  laid  in  a pie-dish,  with  boiled 
custard  i)ourcd  over,  becomes  Pook 
KnIOHTs’  PfDDING. 

Potato  Fritters.  — Required  : 
half  a pound  of  potato  jjulp,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  a little  spice  or  lemon  or  other 
essence,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  the 
white  of  one,  and  a few  currants  or 
a tablespoonftil  of  chopped  candied 
iseel.  Cost,  about  4d.  to  5d. 

The  potatoes  should  be  roasted  in 
the  skins  and  sieved  while  warm,  then 
added  to  the  other  materials  gradually. 
The  white  of  the  egg  shoidd  be  beaten 
and  added  last,  after  the  mixture  has 
been  well  blended.  Take  the  mixture 
>ij)  a spoonful  at  a time,  and  fry  in 
jdenty  of  hot  fat  to  a good  brown. 
Then  dust  with  sugar  and  serve.  These 
are  very  plain,  and,  if  liked,  the}-  may 
be  made  in  small  balls  by  adding  a 
larger  proportion  of  potato,  or  made 
into  little  cakes,  then  flattened  out 
quite  thin  and  about  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a tumbler ; in  this  way  they  are 
cooked  quickl}'. 

Another  way.  — These  are  richer. 
Add  to  the  above  materials  another 
whole  egg  and  a couple  of  ounces  cf 
butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wii.e 
or  brandy.  Use  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  to 
flavoiu-,  or  a little  vanilla  essence. 
Take  )ip  with  a dessertspoon,  and  fry 
as  before.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
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Note. — See  recipes  under  Potatoes, 
and  follow  one  for  any  of  the  small 
dishes  in  the  matter  of  seasoning,  then 
the  above  can  be  converted  into  a 
savoury  dish.  A frying-pan  maybe  used 
for  these,  so  that  it  is  deep  and  there 
is  enough  fat  to  cover  them.  Should 
the  potatoes  be  watery,  the  fritters  will 
not  he  so  light,  and  the  exact  amount 
of  liquid  to  add  in  the  fonn  of  milk  or 
cream  must  always  he  regulated  by 
their  mealiness. 

Potato  Omelet,  Sweet.— Re- 
quired : an  oimce  and  a half  of  cooked 
potato,  three  or  four  eggs,  a table- 
spoonful of  milk  for  each  egg,  half  an 
ounce  of  sugar,  a dash  of  grated  nut- 
meg, the  same  of  lemon  rind  and  a few 
drops  of  juice,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  milk  should  he  put  to  the 
potato  after  the  latter  has  been  passed 
through  a sieve  (a  baked  potato  is  the 
best  to  use)  ; bring  to  the  boil,  then 
leave  to  cool ; then  add  the  eggs,  and 
sugar  and  flavom’ing,  and  cook  as 
directed,  keeping  the  mixture  round 
or  folded  as  liked.  This  may  he 
varied  by  using  less  sugar,  and  spread- 
ing a little  jam  over  just  before 
serving,  or  orange  marmalade  is  very 
nice.  Should  any  jam  containing 
stones  he  used,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
sieved. 

Note. — A savoury  potato  omelet  is 
made  by  using  pepper  and  salt  in  place 
of  the  sugar  and  flavouring.  The 
addition  of  parslej’^,  onion,  or  other 
flavouring  is  optional,  hut  a hint  of 
nutmeg,  with  a pinch  each  of  parsley, 
thyme,  and  hay  leaf  in  fine  powder, 
may  he  recommended.  {See  also  herh 
mixtures  under  Seasonings.) 

Pound  Cake  Fritters.— Re- 
quired : some  pound  cake,  wine  and 
jam,  and  some  thick  frving  hatter. 
Cost,  about  Is.  for  a medium-sized 
dish. 

Take  half  a pound  of  pound  cake, 
and  cut  in  thin  fingers,  allowing  three 
for  each  fritter.  Soak  a third  the 
number  in  a small  quantity  of  any 
good  bopre-made  wine,  qs  ginger  ,or 


raisin,  &c. ; then  spread  the  other 
slices  with  a.  little  jam  on  the  inner 
sides  (about  a quarter  of  a pound  will 
be  wanted  ; this  should  be  raspberry  or 
ciurant  if  handy)  ; make  the  fritters 
by  putting  a soaked  slice  between  two 
of  the  others  and  press  together,  then 
coat  with  thick  frying  batter  (page 
889),  and  fry  in  hot  fat  to  a j>ale 
brown.  Drain  and  coat  with  sugar, 
and  serve  hot.  These  are  very  nice, 
and  the  stalest  cake  may  be  used  up 
thus,  but  should  it  be  very  dry 
the  outer  slices  may  be  dipped  for  a 
few  seconds  in  milk,  and  drained 
before  putting  the  jam  on.  Some 
prefer  them  without  jam.  Fruit  cakes 
of  a plainer  sort  may  be  similarly 
treated. 

Pudding  or  Cake  Fritters. 

— {See  Cake  or  Pudding  Fritters.) 

Bhubarl)  Fritters. — Required : 
rhubarb,  batter,  sugar  and  brandy, 
with  any  approved  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  8d.  for  a dish  made  from  half  a 
pound  of  rhubarb. 

Peel  the  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  of  an  inch  or  rather  more  ; put 
the  pieces  in  boiling  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  for  a few  minutes  until 
soft  but  not  broken  (no  time  can 
be  given,  the  fruit  varies  much ; it 
may  be  ready  in  three  minutes,  or 
ma}”^  take  ten).  Then  drop  it  in  cold 
water.  When  cold,  drain  and  dry  in 
a cloth,  and  put  the  rhubarb  on  a 
dish,  sprinkle  castor  sugar  over  (about 
an  ounce  to  half  a pound),  then  moisten 
with  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  brandy, 
sprinkling  it  over,  and  leave  for  an 
hour,  turning  a few  times.  Then  roll 
the  pieces  in  more  sugar,  and  coat 
with  frying  batter  (page  889),  the 
thickest  being  selected.  Fr}”^  and 
drain,  dust  with  sugar,  and  send  more 
to  table,  with  cream  if  liked.  A little 
ginger  is  one  of  the  best  flavourings. 

For  a cheap  dish,  use  lemon  juice 
instead  of  brandy,  with  rather  more 
sugar ; or  use  semi-stewed  rhubarb, 
and  omit  the  sprinkling,  coating  and 
frying  as  soon  as  the  rhubarb  is  cold. 
A little  retspbeiry  syrup,  heated,  is 
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fin  improvement  to  those  ilishe.s ; it 
sliould  1h»  sent  to  tiittlo  in  a boat  or 
jupf,  not  poured  over  the  fritters. 

Rich  Thin  Pancakes.  — ho- 

quired  : a }^ill  and  a half  of  milk, 
three  efifjs,  three  ounees  of  fine  flour 
(or  half  may  hi!  rice  or  potato  Hour), 
a few  drojis  of  vanilla  or  other  essenee, 
butter  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Gd. 

Take  a very  small  pan,  and  make  it 
hot  by  j)ouring  in  a little  fat,  and 
IHUiring  it  out  again  aftirr  heating 
it.  Then  brush  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
with  the  fat,  whieh  should  he  kept 
ready  heated,  and  pour  in  a couple 
or  tliree  tal)les])oonfids  of  the  hatter, 
and  run  it  quickly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  whieh  it  should  only  just 
cover  ; as  soon  as  the  bottom  is  done, 
turn  and  finish,  then  turn  out  on  a hot 
di.sh  and  dredge  with  sugar,  cither 
jilain  or  flavoured,  and  roll  up  ; keep 
hot,  and  fry  the  rest  as  soon  as 
po,ssihle.  At  the  Ia.st,  du.st  some  icing 
sugar  or  the  finest  castor  over  the 
jianeakes,  and  glaze  with  a salamander. 
Dish  and  serve  with  lemon  and  sugar. 
'J’his  will  make  ten  to  a dozen  small 
ones,  or  six  to  lught  medium,  if  made 
of  wafer-like  thickness,  as  they  shoidd 
he. 

Rose  Pancakes.  — Ilcquired  : 

four  eggs,  half  a ])int  of  milk,  four 
ounces  of  flour  and  a little  salt,  and 
a eoujde  of  t.ahle.spoonfuls  of  beetroot 
])ulj),  made  by  ho  ling  and  sieving  a 
nice  red  beet.  (!ost,  about  7d. 

'I’lie  batter  should  bo  made  in  the 
i.rdinaiy  way,  and  the  beet  added  at 
the  last.  If  a hair  sieve  is  not  h.andy 
(a  wire  one  will  not  do),  the  beet  can 
be  thinly  sliced  and  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  Then  fiy  the  mixture  in  the 
usual  way,  and  spread  the  pancakes 
with  any  bright  jam.  They  are  some- 
times served  with  a compote  of  jmlo 
coloured  fruit  by  way  of  a contrast. 
Another  way  is  to  brush  them  with 
melted  red  currant  jelly  after  rolling 
them. 

Royal  Fritters.  — Required  : 
half  a pint  of  cream,  half  a ^11  of 


milk,  an  ounce  of  French  potato-flour, 
two  ounees  of  finely-jiowdered  Savoy 
biscuits,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  three,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
the  same  of  brandy,  and  an  ounce 
of  erv'stallised  cherries  or  pink  jicars. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 

i\lix  the  potato-flour  with  fhe  milk, 
add  fhe  cream  and  stir  to  the  boil ; 
have  the  biscuits  ready  grated,  and  as 
.soon  as  the  cream  boils  add  them  with 
the  sugar  ; take  the  jian  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  in  the  eggs  singly,  and  the 
other  materials  (the  whites  need  not 
be  beaten  separately  ; the  fruit  should 
bo  very  finely  cut)  ; pour  on  a large 
jdato  or  a round  fin  with  tunii-d-up 
edges,  and  jilace  over  boiling  water 
until  film,  then  put  by  to  got  cold. 
Stamp  out  small  jiortions  with  a cutler 
of  any  shape  preferred,  or  cut  in  little 
squares ; then  fry  a golden  brown  in 
hot  fat.  rile  on  a dish  covered  with  a 
wann  lace  jiajier.  The  mixture  should 
he  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness, 
or  the  fritters  arc  with  difficulty  kept 
from  breaking. 

XoTE. — Before  frying,  the  fritters 
should  be  bru.shed  over  with  white 
of  egg,  and  then  coated  with  fine 
crumbs,  either  of  bread,  biscuits  as 
above,  of  crushed  ratafias. 

Sauces  for  Omelets  and 
Souffles  should  be  poured  round  the 
foiTuer,  or  served  separately  for  the 
latter,  such  as  are  used  with  puddings 
or  other  sweets  are  suitable. 

Semolina  Fritters.— This  is  a 
recipe  that  ma}'  be  followed  in  making, 
hominy  and  other  cereal  fritters.  The 
dish  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  the 
flitters  are  eaten  during  Lent.  Re- 
quired ; semolina,  sugar,  wine,  and 
oil  as  below.  Cost,  about  Gd.  to  8d. 

Take  half  a poimd  of  semolina  for  a 
good  dish,  and  cook  it  in  water  as  if 
for  porridge  until  quite  thick.  A 
double  pan  must  be  used,  as,  being 
thick,  it  is  likely  to  bum,  and 
should  it  bum  it  is  spoiled.  A 
couple  of  tahlespoonfuls  of  any  light 
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wine  should  he  added,  or  any  spirit  or 
fruit  liquor  may  he  used.  Sweeten 
very  little,  then  turn  out  on  a greased 
slah,  and  work  in  some  good  olive  oil 
drop  hy  drop  imtil  the  mixture  is 
smooth,  and  can  he  moidded  into 
shape.  Tiny  rings,  halls,  or  rolls  may 
he  made.  Fry  a good  hrown  in  hot 
oil,  and  dust  with  sugar  before  serving. 
Drain  well. 

Note. — For  a plain  kind  of  semolina 
or  hominy  fritter,  take  portions  of 
ponidge  and  fry,  then  serve  with 
sugar,  &c.  {See  also  recipe  for  Fritteus 
from  cakes  and  puddings,  page  905.) 

Strawberry  Pritters.— These 
must  he  made  from  fr-uit  that  is  only 
j list  at  the  proper  stage  of  ripeness  to 
he  a,  success.  There  are  two  ways  of 
making,  one  with  whole  and  one  with 
sliced  fruit.  For  the  first,  the  berries 
should  he  of  moderate  size ; for  the 
latter,  the  larger  the  better,  and  if  the 
rest  of  the  fruit  can  he  used  for  other 
dishes,  it  is  well  to  take  centre  slices 
for  the  fritters.'  Some  toss  the  fruit, 
whether  whole  or  cut,  in  wine  or  lemon 
juice,  or  maraschino,  and  a few  use 
rum,  hut  we  do  not  recommend  it ; 
others  prefer  sugar  only,  and  slices 
require  a rather  thick  coating  of  it  to 
make  the  hatter  adhere  to  them,  hut 
it  should  be  used  at  the  last  moment, 
or  the  j nice  will  he  drawn.  A plain 
batter  is  often  liked,  hut  those  who 
flavour  the  fruit  itself  generally  flavour 
the  hatter  in  the  same  way.  The 
French  or  Italian  hatter  may  he  used 
[see  page  889).  See  Apple  Fritters  for 
the  cooking  and  serving.  For  these 
and  all  superior  fritters  a little  of  the 
fruit  forms  a fitting  garnish. 

Another  form  of  fritter,  old-fashioned 
hut  very  nice,  is  made  hy  putting  a 
layer  of  strawberry  puree,  sweetened 
and  flavoured  to  taste,  between  two 
thin  strips  of  bread  and  butter  or 
sponge  cake ; custard  or  wine  is  used 
to  moisten,  and  after  a coating  of 
hatter  the  fritters  are  fried  as  usual, 
and  dusted  with  sugar.  Those  made 
as  above  may  be  sprinkled  with  vanilla 
sugar  after  dishing. 


Strawberry  Souffle.  — Ke- 

quired : half  a pint  of  the  pidp  of 
fresh,  fully  ripe  strawberries,  measured 
after  sieving,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  half  a gill  of  cream,  two  and  a 
half  tahlespoonfuls  of  milk,  seven  and 
a half  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
flour,  half  an  ounce  of  arrowroot,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  the  whites  of 
five,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  a 
tahlespoonful  of  maraschino  syrup,  and 
six  to  eight  ounces  of  strawberries  in 
dice.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  to  2s. 

The  pulp  of  the  fr-uit  should  he  put 
on  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  sugar,  and 
butter,  and  the  cream  and  milk,  mixed 
with  the  flour  and  arrowroot,  and  the 
whole  thickened  like  a custard.  The 
tlavouiing  and  the  whites  of  eggs  go 
in  when  cool,  and  also  the  cut-up' 
fruit.  Colour  nicely  with  carmine. 
Then  hake  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and 
when  nearly  done  dredge  with  fine 
sugar.  A fancy  paper  or  a napkin 
may  he  put  round,  and  a good  sauce 
served,  or  a puree  of  fruit,  either  hot  or 
cold.  Cream  and  sugar  are  liked  fry 
some  ; or  frozen  cream  [see  Ices)  may 
he  served. 

For  a cheaper  dish,  omit  the  cut-up 
strawberries  and  maraschino. 

Sweet  Omelet,  Plain.— Re- 
quired : two  eggs,  a teaspoonful  or 
rather  more  of  castor  sugar,  a few 
drops  of  flavouring  essence,  and  not 
quite  an  ounce  of  butter.  Cost,  about 
3d. 

The  effgs  are  to  he  beaten  with  the 
sugar  and  flavouring,  and  poured  into 
the  pan  after  the  butter  has  been 
heated  in  it.  This  maj^  he  kept  half- 
moon shape,  or  flat  and  folded  over, 
hut  the  latter  is  more  suitable  for  an 
omelet  made  with  a larger  number  of 
eggs.  [See  recipes  for  Savoury  Ome- 
lets, page  900.)  To  glaze,  and  so 
improve  the  appearance,  a little  sugar 
should  he  shaken  over,  and  the  sala- 
mander used  for  a second  or  two. 

Note. — It  should  he  remembered 
that,  although  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
a matter  of  taste,  the  less  used  the 
lighter  the  omelet.  A teaspoonful  of 
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cream  or  a tablespoonful  of  milk  may 
be  added  to  the  above.  {See  remarks 
on  page  88.5.)  Half  a teaspoonful  of 
grated  lemon  peel  is  a very  nice 
flavourcr  ; or  the  sugar  may  bo  ras])cd 
on  the  fruit,  and  added  to  the  eggs 
after  crushing  it  to  powder. 

Sweet  Omelet,  Rich.  — Re- 
quired : tour  eggs,  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of 
brandy,  wine  or  rum,  and  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream  if  liked.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

Thi.s  may  be  cooked  as  above,  and 
kept  flat,  then  folded  over ; or  if  in 
a “ saucer  ” shaped  pan,  it  should  be 
tiuTied  out  upside  down  on  the  dish 
and  glazed.  The  colour  should  be 
light,  and  the  centre  plump  and  moist. 

^Another  way. — The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  shaping  of  the  omelet. 
After  it  has  begun  to  set  it  should 
be  turned  up  with  the  knife  at  the 
sides  nearest  and  farthest  from  the 
handle ; this  leaves  the  omelet  almost 
oblong  in  shape,  and,  like  the  above- 
named,  should  be  turned  out  bottom 


upwards.  Various  kinds  of  liqueur  are 
used  for  flavoiuing,  maraschino  being 
a favourite. 

F'or  a large  omelet  made  with  six 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  more  butter  would 
bo  enough. 

Wine  Pancakes.  — Required  : 
flour,  a glass  of  sherry  or  other  wine, 
four  eggs,  half  a pint  of  milk  and 
cream  mixed,  a saltspoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg,  the  same  of  lemon  peel,  an 
ounce  of  dissolved  butter,  and  the 
same  of  pounded  sugar.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

The  whole  of  the  materials,  except 
the  flour,  are  to  be  well  beaten.  The 
flour  is  to  be  sieved,  and  should  be  put 
in  a little  at  a time  until  the  mixture 
looks  like  very  thick  cream.  Then 
follow  the  directions  for  Cream  Pan- 
cakes (page  906). 

Another  way. — Take  the  materials 
named  above,  but  mix  a couple  of 
ounces  of  flour  with  a portion  of  the 
milk,  and  blend  the  whole,  then  stir  in 
as  much  more  flour  as  may  be  needed. 
This  is  the  better  way  of  mixing. 


SWEETS.  JELLIES,  CREAMS,  AND  ICES. 


SWEETS. 

Peehaps  no  department  of  cooking  gives  such  a range  for  skilful  and 
artistic  display  as  that  which  comes  under  the  general  head  of  Sweets. 
We  are  not  referring  to  the  erections  of  gum  paste  and  other  materials 
that  figure  at  balls  and  banquets  of  many  kinds,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  useless,  and  quite  beyond  the  skill  of  the  ordinaiy  cook.  We  confine 
ourselves  to  the  practical  details  of  how  to  make  sweets  look  and  taste 
nice,  and  some  general  advice  as  to  their  service.  Many  sweets  are  in 
themselves  so  ornamental  as  to  need  no  addition  in  the  shape  of  garnish ; 
while  others  of  a plainer  kind  may  be  considerably  improved  by  a little 
attention  to  this  point.  Again,  in  pi’eparing  a number  of  dishes  for  a 
party,  some  consideration  is  needed  to  vary  the  colours,  flavours,  and 
general  appearance ; otherwise,  given  the  best  of  materials,  the  result  will 
be  a poor  show.  The  finishing  touches  will  often  make  or  mar  the  whole, 
and  the  plainest  garnish  should  be  neatly  added,  while  the  dish  must  be 
spotless.  We  cannot  all  have  a silver  or  even  a cut  glass  dish  for  our 
jelly  or  cream ; but  the  cheapest  dish  can  be  clean,  and  should  earthen 
dishes  have  to  be  pressed  into  service,  they  may  be  almost  hidden  by  a 
lace  paper,  or  some  natural  or  artificial  leaves ; and  forethought  will  always 
prevent  glaring  errors  in  the  way  of  colour  combinations. 

With  regard  to  sweets  served  at  dinner,  these  are  at  the  present  time 
fewer  than  of  old.  Should  two  be  served,  it  may  be  taken  as  a general 
rule  that  one  should  be  hot  and  the  other  cold,  and  that  the  two  should 
be  as  dissimilar  as  circumstances  permit. 

This  chapter  does  not  exhaust  the  recipes  in  the  book;  the  term 
“ sweet  ” is  now  so  all-embracing,  that  many  of  the  dishes  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Cakes  could  fittingly  be  included  in  the  sweet  course  ; while 
some  of  the  cold  puddings  will  be  just  as  acceptable  at  a ball  supper  as  at 
the  dinner  table.  When  a good  variety  is  required,  the  Index  should  be 
referred  to.  Again,  almost  every  recipe  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of 
that  particular  kind  of  dish,  and  illustrative  only.  Imagine,  for  example, 
the  variations  which  a skilled  cook  can  make  in  such  a dish  as  a trifle ; the 
different  wines,  spirits,  liqueurs,  or  syrups  that  may  be  used  for  the 
soaking  of  the  biscuits,  and  the  hundred  and  one  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
finished  off. 

The  materials  for  sweets  are  so  numerous  that  where  full  details  are 
not  given  in  the  recipe  under  consultation,  they  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  Index.  All  the  articles  used  should  be  good;  it  is  false  economy 
to  use  a doubtful  egg,  or  stale  milk,  or  anything  that  is  likely  to  spoil  the 
flavour  or  appearance.  Essences  and  colourings  must  be  employed  with 
a steady  hand,  otherwise  a delicate  dish  may  easily  become  a common- 
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place  or  vulgar  one.  The  following  hints  aro  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
swcet.s. 

Wines,  Spirits,  and  Liqueurs. — Taking  wines,  the  most  generally  used 
are  perhaps  sherry  and  Madeira;  a pale  dry  sherry  is  not  so  suitable  as 
a sweet  one,  and  while  it  is  not  necessary  that  a choice  brand  should  be 
u.sed,  the  wine  should  be  good  and  sound.  It  is  better  to  use  a good 
rich  raisin  wine,  than  soine  of  the  horrible  compounds  sold  as  sherry. 

In  fact,  raisin  or  cowslip  wine  answers  well  for  many  sweets.  When  the 
wine  is  known  to  be  tirst-chess  it  may  be  used  for  jellies  after  straining, 
otherwise  it  will  cloud  the  jelly.  Port  is  more  used  for  invalid  cookery, 
and  then  it  cannot  be  too  good,  as  it  is  in  such  cases  more  a food  than  a ; 
tiavourer.  Bramly  for  the  most  delicate  sweets  should  be  good  and  pale,  ] 
but  as  a tiavourer,  rum  goes  further,  or  many  piefer  the  two  mixed  to  [ 
eitluu'  alone.  As  to  licpieurs,  the  (piality  must  regulate  the  ((uaiitity. 
Tluiy  should  be  added  when  the  heat  has  gone  off  the  custard  or  cream, 
or  what  not,  that  the  flavour  may  not  bo  lost,  and  must  not  be  added 
over  the  fire  to  any  dish.  The  .syrups  flavoured  with  liqueur  are  a good 
substitute  for  the  real  thing,  but  of  the  latter,  although  the  first  cost  is 
greater,  a little  goes  a long  way.  Many  sweets  owe  their  excellence  and 
distinctive  character  almost  entirely  to  the  enqdoyment  of  good  liqilb'urs 
in  their  concoction.  Our  recipes  include  but  few  of  such  dishes,  as  they 
are  too  costly  for  the  majority  of  housekeepers  to  employ. 


Apple  and  Potato  Gateau. 

— This  is  to  be  served  hot  and  is 
an  excellent  dish.  Keepured : two 

pounds  of  apples,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  a glass  of  sherry,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  a lemon,  the  pulp  of  some 
potatoes,  three  egg.s,  a tabkspoonful  of 
brandy,  and  sauce  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d. 

'I’he  ap{)l(!S  are  to  be  cooked  to  pulp 
with  the  sugar  and  grated  lemon  rind 
and  juice;  the  other  licpiids  are  to  be 
added  when  cold,  with  the  beaten  eggs 
and  the  pulp  of  three  or  four  good- 
sized  potatoes  that  have  been  roasted 
in  their  skins  and  sieved.  The  whites 
of  the  eggs  should  be  added  separately. 
Bake  in  a greased  mould  in  a steady 
oven ; turn  out,  and  pour  over  a 
mixture  of  rich  hot  custard  and 
melted  apple  jelly,  about  a gill  of  each. 
The  custard  should  be  very  thick,  and 
no  sugar  must  be  added,  as  the  jelly 
will  sweeten  it  At  the  last,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy.  Then  serve 
at  once.  A teaspoonful  of  chopped 


pistachios  spnnkled  over  the  top  will 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 

Note.— A shallow  mould  should  be 
used  to  ensure  the  turning  out,  and 
the  gateau  should  be  a delicate  brown 
only. 

Apple  Charlotte,  Cold.— Re- 
quired : biscuits  or  cake,  an  apple 
puree,  gelatine,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.  for  a quart. 

Line  the  mould  with  finger- biscuits 
or  S2)0nge-cake  {see  Chaklottes). 
Take  an  aj)ple  puree,  and  add  as  much 
gelatine  only  i s is  needed  to  set  it ; it 
should  not  be  really  stiff,  but  must 
stick  to  the  biscuits  and  turn  out 
firml}'.  The  bottom  of  the  mould  may 
be  coated  with  any  bright  jelly.  Turn 
out,  and  serve  plain  or  with  a custard. 

Apple  Charlotte,  Plain.— Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  apples,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice  of 
a lemon,  and  some  bread  and  butter. 
Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  fruit  should  be  peeled,  and 
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Ij  cooked  with  tlie  sugar  and  lemon  rind 
I and  juice  to  a pulp.  The  bread  is  to 
I he  free  from  crust,  and  a piece  cut  to 
' lit  the  bottom  of  the  mould — a cake 
tin  does  very  well — then  put  more 
strips  of  bread  round  the  side,  each 
S overlapping  the  other.  The  tin  should 
, be  well  buttered,  and  the  bread  soaked 
I'  in  the  butter,  melted.  Then  cover 
with  a piece  of  bread  to  fit  the  top. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  the 
bread  is  crisp  and  brown.  A tin  or 
plate  is  used  to  cover  during  the  first 
part  of  the  baking,  or  some  put  the 
apple  peelings  over,  removing  them  for 
the  top  to  brown.  Turnoutandservehot. 

' Apple  Charlotte,  Rich.— Use 

i a Charlotte  mould  and  a better  apple 
puree.  About  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
i melted  apple  jelly  should  be  added  to 
I each  pint  of  the  pur6e ; brandy  is 
I sometimes  used  to  give  additional 
flavour.  This  may  be  made  as  above, 
or  sliced  bread  and  apples  may  be  used 
alternately  to  fill  the  mould.  A nice 
sweet  sauce  should  be  served  with  this. 

Another  way. — Add  a small  quantity 
of  apricot  marmalade  or  jam  to  the 
apple  mixture. 

Apple  Chartreuse.— Required ; 
a little  lemon  jelly,  coloured  a pale 
pink,  a few  shredded  pistachios,  some 
apples  in  slices,  and  an  apple  puree, 
some  cream,  &c. , as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

Line  a mould  with  the  jelly,  put  the 
pistachios  in  a pattern  at  the  bottom 
and  set  with  more  jelly.  Take  slices 
of  apples  cut  from  quarters,  to  re- 
semble the  sections  of  an  orange,  and 
cook  them  in  sugar  and  water  until 
soft,  but  unbroken.  Drain  and  use 
for  the  sides  of  the  mould,  placing  them 
overlapping,  each  row  in  a contrary 
direction,  then  set  with  more  jelly. 
Take  either  of  the  apple  purees  given 
: in  Fruits,  and,  to  each  half  pint  used, 
mix  half  a gill  of  cream  or  custard, 
and  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  sheet 
' gelatine.  Stir,  and  fill  the  mould. 

' When  turned  out,  pour  cream  or 
custard  round,  whichever  has  been 
used  for  the  interior  of  the  mould. 


Sweeten  and  flavour  the  cream  or 
custard  to  taste. 

Apple  Custard,  to  serve  in 
Glasses. — Take  as  many  apples  as 
may  be  required  and  stew  them,  with- 
out any  sugar  or  flavouring,  to  a 
perfect  pulp,  which  should  be  passed 
through  a hair  sieve ; or  the  pulp  of 
some  apples  baked  in  the  usual  way 
will  serve.  Eec^uired  : a pint  of  apple 
pulp  thus  obtained,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
the  rind  of  a lemon  and  the  strained 
juice,  a quarter  of  a pound,  or  from 
that  to  half  a pound,  of  sugar,  a morsel 
of  any  spice  to  taste,  such  as  ginger,  or 
nutmeg,  or  cloves,  and  six  eggs.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  pulp  should  be  put  with  the 
butter  while  hot,  and  well  beaten ; the 
spice  and  sugar  are  to  be  added  next, 
then  the  eggs,  after  they  have  been 
whisked  and  strained  ; then  thicken  in 
the  usual  way,  being  careful  that  the 
custard  does  not  quite  boil.  When 
cool,  fill  the  custard  glasses  and  sift 
sugar  over  them.  The  effect  is  prettier 
if  some  of  the  sugar  be  coloured.  The 
custard  is  richer  if  the  jmlks  of  eggs 
only  are  used ; ten  yolks  to  the  pint 
for  a very  good  custard,  or  eight  for  a 
plainer  one.  The  apples  should  be 
well-flawoured  and  juicJ^ 

A gill  of  cream  may  be  added,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  custard. 

Apple  Custards,  Moulded.— 

Required ; apples,  sugar,  water,  eggs, 
and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  for  a dish  of  a dozen. 

Allow  an  egg  for  every  apple  about 
the  size  of  an  orange  ; a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  five  or  six  apples, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  water  and  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a lemon  to  the  same 
number.  Peel  and  core  the  fruit,  and 
put  it  in  a saucepan  after  grating  it 
finely ; add  the  water  and  strained 
lemon  juice  with  the  grated  peel,  and 
then  cook  for  a few  minutes  ; add  the 
sugar  and  finish  the  cooking,  and 
allow  enough  gelatine  dissolved  in  hot 
water  to  set  it ; about  half  an  ounce 
will  do  for  three-qu  liters  of  a pint 
of  the  mixture.  Stir  for  a minute ; 
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roinove  and  boat  in  t)ie  yolks  of  the 
eggs  after  straining  them ; continue 
the  beating  for  a few  minutes,  pour 
into  little  moulds,  and  turn  out  when 
set.  A much  nicer  dish  is  made  by 
lining  the  moulds  with  any  bright- 
coloured  cream  mixture,  and  putting 
the  apple  mixture  in  when  on  the  point 
of  setting ; in  this  way  very  little 
gelatine  is  wanted.  Then  pour  over  a 
little  more  of  the  cream,  and  turn  out 
when  ready.  The  garnish  may  be 
fruit  or  flowers,  or  chopped  jelly,  or 
little  piles  of  whipped  cream.  When 
made  vei'3'  small  these  little  custards 
are  useful  for  garnishing  large  sweet 
dishes.  They  have  a pretty  effect  if 
stuck  with  almonds  or  pisUichios  to 
resemble  miniature  tipsj’  cakes. 

Apricots  a I’Empress. — Re- 
quired : jelly,  an  apricot  puree,  and  a 
cream  mixture  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

For  the  puree,  cook  a pound  of 
apricots  with  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a 
little  water,  then  pass  through  a sieve, 
and  mix  in  half  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine  that  has  been  dissolved  in  a 
hiblespoonful  of  hot  water.  Flavour 
with  almond  essence,  and  add  the 
blanched  kernels  cut  in  small  pieces, 
together  with  a tablespoonful  of  brandy. 
Pour  in  a thin  layer  on  a flat  dish,  and, 
when  set,  stamp  out  in  shapes  with  a 
fancy  cutter.  Take  a plain  mould 
(first  lined  with  jelly),  and  cover  with 
the  shapes,  setting  them  with  a little 
strong  pale  jelly.  For  the  centre, 
take  any  nice  jellj'  that  has  been 
flavoured  with  maraschino  or  other 
liqueur,  and  reduce  it  to  half  the 
quantity  by  boiling,  then  add  to  half  a 
pint  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
whipped  cream,  or  the  same  of  rich 
custard  and  an  equal  measure  of  apricot 
pulp ; some  of  the  puree,  minus  the 
gelatine,  will  answer.  This  is  to  be 
put  in  the  mould  when  cool,  and  the 
whole  set  in  a cold  place  until  stiff 
enough  to  tuna  out.  Any  remnants  of 
the  puree  can  be  cut  out  for  garnishing 
the  dish.  The  effect  is  prettier  if  some 
*f  the  puree  be  coloured  pink  and  green. 


and  some  left  yellow.  When  this  is 
done,  each  colour  should  be  a different 
shape. 

Note. — In  cold  weather,  tinned 
api-icots  can  be  used  ; then  a trifle  less 
gelatine  maj'  suffice. 

American  Meringues  with 
Icing, — These  are  verj'  delicious,  and 
a pretty  sweet  for  ball  suppers,  &c. 
Required : some  almond  paste  {see 
Cakes),  some  meringue  mixture  (page 
930),  and  some  glace  icing  of  various 
flavours  and  colours  {see  Cakes).  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  3d.  each. 

Take  a small  tablespoonful  of  the 
almond  paste  for  each  meringue,  and 
shape  it  in  the  form  of  a cone ; then 
put  the  meringue  mixture  round  and 
round  from  a bag  with  a small  plain 
pipe,  commencing  at  the  bottom.  Then 
put  them  in  the  oven  for  the  meringue 
to  drj'  and  let  them  cool,  and  finally 
ice  them.  The  greater  the  variety  of 
colours,  the  prettier  the  dish  ; one  only 
may  be  used  for  each,  or  two  or  more 
can  be  put  on  in  rings.  A plain  or 
fancy  pipe  may  be  used,  and  the 
meringue  may  bo  entirely  coated  or  not, 
according  to  choice.  For  small  me- 
ringues, a dessertspoonful  of  the  almond 
paste  svill  be  enough,  and  these  are 
really  more  daint)'-looking  than  the 
larger  ones.  Before  the  icing  goes  on, 
the  meringues  will  keep  some  time  in  a 
tin  box,  although  they  are  nicer  fresh ; 
but  after  icing,  they  should  be  used  I 
quickly.  They  should  be  dished  on  a i 
lace  paper,  and  garnished  with  leaves  1 

and  flowers,  or  with  an)-  nice  dried  i 

fruits  or  sweetmeats,  but  the  colour  of  > 
the  meringues  must  be  considered ; 
some  may  be  coated  with  glace  chocolate 
icing  and  orange  icing  in  alternate  ' 
rows,  and  dished  on  a gold  paper  if 
more  than  one  dish  is  made ; mauve  . 
and  pale  green  look  pretty  on  a white 
or  silver  paper ;.  and  if  a third  dish  k • 
should  be  preferred  without  the  icing  j 
(and  they  are  sometimes  better  liked  in  < 
this  way),  dish  on  a green  or  pink  paper.  1 

Apple  Miroton.— Required : a ! 
compote  of  two  pounds  of  good  apples 
in  quarters,  flavoured  with  mixed  spice, 
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or  cinnamon  and  cloves  only,  and  other 
materials  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 
to  Is.  lOd. 

Pour  the  syrup  over  after  reducing 
it,  and  pile  in  a dish  for  serving.  Then 
put  in  a stewpan  a gill  and  a half  of 
water,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  an  ounce  of  butter,  the  same  of 
flour,  and  a few  ounces  of  sugar  and  a 
little  spice,  and  boil  up  ; stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  brand)',  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  and  let  this 
cool  a little;  then  pour  it  over  the 
apples.  Over  all  lay  sponge  cake  in 
the  thinnest  slices,  to  cover  the  apples 
completely,  and  pour  over  a few  spoon- 
fuls of  cream  to  moisten  the  cake. 
Whip  up  the  remaining  whites  of  eggs, 
and  add  a couple  of  ounces  of  sugar 
and  more  spice ; then  pile  it  on  in 
rough  heaps,  and  set  in  a gentle  oven  to 
brown.  The  whole  should  be  dredged 
with  vanilla  sugar  before  serving,  and  if 
it  can  be  put  on  ice  for  a short  time,  is 
much  improved. 

Apple  Snow.  — Required  ; an 
equal  number  of  egg  whites  and  apples 
of  good  size  and  sharp  flavour,  flavour- 
ing and  garnishing  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  for  a snow  of  six  apples. 

The  apples  are  to  be  cooked  to  pulp 
without  water ; baked  apples  answer 
very  well ; then  sieved  and  sweetened, 
and  flavoured  with  liquid  spice  or 
ground  mace,  grated  lemon  peel,  or 
almond  essence,  or  as  preferred ; but 
unless  Wfil  flavoured,  the  preparation 
is  insipid.  Then  beat  the  whites  Of 
eggs  to  a firm  froth,  and  add  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  to 
every  six;  the  apple  mixture  is  then 
to  be  added,  and  the  whole  well 
whisked.  This  may  be  piled  in  a 
glass  dish  and  served  as  it  is,  with  a 
garnish  of  bright  jelly,  and  a sprig  of 
myrtle  on  top,  and  biscuits  or  sponge 
cake  as  an  accompaniment ; or  it  can 
be  used  for  garnishing  plain  trifles 
and  other  sweets.  To  be  white,  the 
•apple  pulp  must  be  most  thoroughly 
beaten  before  the  eggs  are  added, 

■ Another  way. — This  is  more  sub- 
stantial and  much  nicer  than  the  above. 

2 p 


Required ; a quart  or  so  of  the  snow 
as  described,  half  a dozen  penny 
sponge  cakes,  a glass  of  wine,  a gill  of 
cream,  and  some  coloured  sugar.  Cost, 
about  2s.  ... 

The  cakes  should  be  sliced  and  put 
in  the  dish,  and  soaked  in  the  wine ; 
the  cream  should  be  whipped  and  half 
of  it  added,  then  the  snow  put  over, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cream  coloured  a 
little  and  dotted  about  the  snow.  Or 
all  the  cream  may  be  used  on  the  tops' 
of  the  cakes ; or  it  can  be  left  white, 
and  put  as  a ring  round  the  snow. 
Some  crushed  white  sugar  candy  may 
be  sprinkled  over  with  good  effect, 
when  served  by  gas  light. 

Cream  (Cereal)  to  serve 
with  Stewed  Priiit.— This  is  a 
very  useful  and  readily  made  dish,  and 
answers  both  for  fresh  and  bottled  or 
tinned  fruits.  Required;  two  ounces 
of  French  tapioca,  or  other  cereal  that 
may  be  preferred,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  lump  sugar,  half  a pint  of  milk,  the 
same  of  cream,  and  any  flavouring  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  tapioca  and  milk  should  be  put 
in  a saucepan  with  a morsel  of  butter 
spread  over  the  bottom,  and  cooked 
until  done.  The  cream  should  be 
whipped  and  mixed  in  off  the  fire  with 
the  sugar  and  flavouring.  When  a 
little  cool,  pour  into  a deep  glass  dish, 
and  leave  in  a cold  place  until  stiff. 
The  top  should  be  made  smooth  while 
warm.  This  is  sometimes  liked  soft, 
more  like  a custard  in  consistence ; 
then  from  a third  to  a fourth  less  of 
the  cereal  should  be  used.  If  desired 
soft  enough  to  pour  over  the  fruit,  use 
an  ounce  only  of  tapioca . For  a cheaper 
dish,  three  gills  of  milk  to  one  of  cream 
will  answer. 

Another  way. — Prepare  as  above  ; 
but  reserve  a little  of  the  cream,  which 
should  be  coloured  and  dotted  about 
the  top.  The  fruit  may  be  put  in  the 
dish  under  the  cereal,  or  served  in  a 
separate  dish,  as  liked.  A very  nice 
sweet  is  to  be  had  by  putting  the  fruit 
in  the  dish,  then  pouring  a thick  plain 
custard  over,  then  the  cereal,  and,  if 
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at  hand,  a little  whipped  cream  on  the 
top.  This  is  a kind  of  trifle  of  a very 
wholesome  sort,  suitable  for  children’s 
parties,  &c. 

Charlottes. — These  are  made  by 
lining  a tin  with  finger  biscuits  or 
sponge  cake,  or,  for  more  elaborate 
ones,  with  ratafias  or  macaroons,  and 
filling  up  with  a custard  or  cream 
mixture.  Finger  biscuits  are  most 
commonly  chosen.  Tliey  should  be 
rather  soft — the  kind  sold  by  con- 
fectioners ; grocers’  biscuits  arc  too 
cpisp,  and  bre.ak  in  the  trimming.  The 
ends  should  be  levelled  and  the  bi.scuits 
put  close  together,  so  that  the  cream 
shall  not  work  through.  The  ends 
must  be  cut  to  just  come  to  the  edge 
of  the  tin,  and  a round  one  is  best. 
TliO  crumbs,  if  any,  are  to  bo  shaken 
out.  Sometimes  the  biscuits  are  put 
in  the  form  of  a star,  &c.,  at  the  bottom. 
The  mould  may,  if  liked,  be  left  plain, 
or,  for  a Ch.uilotte  Rus.se,  it  is  often 
garnished  with  dried  mixed  fruits.  To 
line  a tin  with  sponge  cake  is  very 
easy,  and  it  may  be  round  or  square,  or 
as  preferred,  as  it  is  easy  to  cut  the 
cake  to  fit  it.  Madeira  and  all  similar 
cakes  can  be  thus  used  up  to  advantage. 
The  tin  should  never  be  wetted,  or  the 
cake  or  biscuits  will  stick  to  it,  and  the 
result  is  a very  mossy-looking  dish. 
Some  use  a little  salad  oil  to  coat  the 
tin,  and  others  butter  it ; many  use  a 
buttered  paper;  but  it  answers  without 
any  pre2)aration.  Plainer  Charlottes 
are  made  by  lining  a tin  or  dish  with 
bread  and  butter.  [See  Api’LE  Char- 
lotte.) 

Charlotte  Russe. — Required  : 
finger  biscuits,  cream,  garnish,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  for  a pint 
mould. 

(See  Charlottes.)  Prepare  the 
mould  by  lining  it  with  finger  biscuits, 
and  jilace  some  fruits  at  the  bottom, 
then  fill  up  with  whipped  cream,  to 
which  a little  molted  gelatine  or  isin- 
glass has  been  added,  :ind  sugar  and 
flavouring  to  taste.  When  the  cream 
is  thick  and  the  weather  cold,  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine  to  the  pint  should 


bo  enough,  as  the  biscuits  serve  as  a 
supi>ort ; but  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  goodness  of  the  cream  mu.st  always 
ho  considered.  For  a cheai)er  dish,  a 
cream  of  a jilaincr  kind  can  bo  used. 
A medium  custard,  with  a flavouring 
of  li<]ucur,  an<l  gelatine  to  set  it,  is  very 
nice  u.sed  in  the  same  way. 

Charlotte  Russe  a la  More- 
ton. — Required  ; some  ratafias,  three 
sorts  of  preserve,  and  three  of  cream 
as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  for  a pint 
mould. 

Take  a round  tin  and  place  at  the 
bottom  a round  of  sponge  cake,  then 
round  the  sides,  to  a third  the  depth, 
some  ratafias ; the  inner  side  should 
be  coated  with  jam,  say  raspberry, 
then  fill  with  a semi-liquid  blanc- 
mange or  cream  mixture.  Go  on  with 
ratafias  and  jam,  and  another  layer  of 
cream,  of  another  colour  and  flavour  ; 
then  finish,  again  changing  the  jam 
and  cream.  A pink  vanilla  for  the 
top,  then  a coffee,  and  next  a green 
cream  may  be  recommended.  When 
turned  out  this  is  very  pretty,  as  the 
ratafias  should  bo  so  aiTanged  that  the 
cream  shows  between  them. 

Claret  Jelly.  — Required  : a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a 
gill  of  water,  a gill  of  brandy,  throe 
gills  of  claret  of  good  sound  quality, 
not  a sour  wine,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d. 

Melt  the  sugar  in  the  hot  water, 
then  j3ut  the  gelatine  in,  and  stir  until 
melted  ; add  the  other  materials  after 
it  has  been  taken  from  the  fire  and 
cooled  a little.  Then  put  in  a few 
drops  of  carmine  colouring,  and  piour 
into  the  mould  to  set.  This  may  be 
made  softer  if  for  a border  mould ; in 
cold  weather  half  an  ounce,  or  rather 
more,  of  gelatine  would  do ; this 
should  be  filled  up  with  fruit  or  cream, 
according  to  taste  and  the  season.  A 
fruit  compote  of  a contrasting  colour 
goes  well  with  it,  and  cream  may  be 
put  round  the  jelly. 

Another  tvay. — Instead  of  sugar,  add 
enough  red  currant  jellj'  to  sweeten 
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pleasantly.  This  produces  both  good 
flavour  and  colour ; the  latter  will  be 
very  rich.  This  is  a nice  jelly  for 
ciitting  up  and  filling  jelly  glasses, 
with  another  of  a pule  tint. 

Clotted  Cream.— Devon- 
SHiuE  Clotted  Ckeam.)  A good  deal 
of  first-rate  cream  is  now  similarly 
prepared  in  many  counties,  and  sold 
in  jars  by  grocers  everywhere. 

Cochineal  Colouring. — Those 
who  prefer  this  to  the  carmine  referred 
to  in  our  recipes,  may  make  their  own 
as  follows  : — Take  half  a pint  of  water, 
half  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  bruised, 
the  same  weight  of  rock  alum  and  salts 
of  wormwood,  and  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  cream  of  tartar. 

Bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  salts  of  wormwood  and  the 
cochineal : in  five  minutes  take  the 
pan  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  other 
ingredients.  This  is  important,  for  if 
they  were  added  while  on  the  fire  the 
whole  would  boil  over.  When  quite 
cold  strain  through  muslin  and  bottle 
for  use.  Cork  well  and  use  small 
bottles. 

Note. — This  should  not  be  used  for 
sweets  that  are  moulded  in  tin,  or  the 
colour  will  be  changed  to  a dingy  sort 
of  purple,  instead  of  remaining  red. 

Cocoa-nut  Milk. — This  is  very 
delicious,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
composition  of  blancmanges,  custards, 
biscuits,  cakes,  puddings,  &c.  Many 
persons  cannot  digest  the  nut,  who  are 
partial  to  the  flavour  of  it,  and  in 
these  cases  this  is  especially  useful. 
Take  a fresh  nut,  and  grate  the  white 
part,  and  cover  with  three  pints  to  two 
quarts  of  cold  milk,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  nut ; let  it  Stand  for  an 
hour,  then  simmer  as  gentl}' as  possible 
to  extract  the  flavour  of  the  nut,  and 
strain  for  use.  The  milk  of  the  nut 
should  be  added  if  quite  sweet,  but  if 
■jhe  least  rancid  it  will  spoil  the  whole. 
It  is  best  to  simmer  the  nut  in  a double 
saucepan  or  bain-marie.  Or  use  a jar 
set  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water. 
’Keep  covered  all  the -time. 


Compote  of  Fruit  a la 
Genoese.  — The  mode  of  serving 
fruits  in  a case  of  Genoese  pastry  is 
not  verjf  general,  but  may  be  recom- 
mended for  several  reasons.  The 
appearance  is  good,  and  one  gets  two 
dishes  in  one,  as  it  may  be  served  as  a 
cold  sweet  in  the  ordinary  course,  or 
as  a dessert  dish.  It  is  handy  for  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  parties  as  well  as  for 
ball  suppers.  Then  it  makes  a first- 
rate  dish  for  high  tea.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  are  available,  according  to  the 
time  of  the  year.  Fresh  or  preserved 
fruit  may  be  used,  and  for  the  modes 
of  preparation  see  Index.  The  case 
may  be  any  desired  shape  so  long  as 
there  is  enough  room  left  in  the  centre 
to  contain  the  fruit.  Supposing  an 
ordinary  cake  tin  to  have  been  used. 
The  bottom  should  be  cut  from  the 
cake  after  it  is  baked  and  cooled,  and 
then  set  on  the  dish  for  serving,  and 
the  rest  hollowed  by  means  of  a cutter. 
This  is  supposing  the  cake  to  be 
sliced ; if  left  solid,  a knife  may  be 
used.  Whether  it  need  be  sliced  or 
not  depends  a good  deal  on  the  garnish. 
The  idea  is  to  make  the  outside  of  the 
cake  ornamental,  and  to  see  that  the 
colours'  contrast  well  with  the  fruits 
used.  This  result  may  be  achieved, 
for  example,  by  the  use  of  a compote 
of  oranges,  and  a cake  cut  in  slices 
wdth  a hexagonal  cutter,  a smaller  one 
being  employed  for  the  centre.  (These 
centre  pieces  always  come  in  handy 
for  other  sweets.)  They  should  then 
be  masked  over  with  glace  icing  and 
sprinkled  ■with  green  and  mauve 
sugar,  and  then  built  up.  Either  of 
these  colours  alone  could  be  used  if 
the  slicing  of  the  cake  be  omitted  ; or 
yellow  might  be  added  for  a more 
elaborate  dish.  The  cost  of  these  is 
no  more  than  serving  a dish  of  fruit 
and  one  of  biscuits  or  cake  with  it, 
and  the  trouble  is  not  great.  Those 
accustomed  to  such  work  may  make 
many  prett}^  dishes  on  this  principle. 
A cake  in  stripes  of  green  and  pink 
goes  well  with  a compote  of  green 
fruit;  as  gooseberries  ; or  mauve  and 
green,  mauve  and  white,  or  yellow  and 
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mauve  would  answer.  I'or  almost  any 
yellow  fruit  green  and  mauve  look 
well.  For  dark  fruits,  as  French 
plums,  there  is  a wide  choice ; and  for 
such  pale  fruits  as  peaches  vivid 
colours  are  best.  Brown  may  often 
he  introduced  with  suceess.  As  to  the 
kiud  of  icing,  that  must  bo  varied 
according  to  the  fruit,  but  when  a 
liqueur  has  been  used  for  the  fruit,  it 
should  be  also  used  for  the  icing.  The 
fruit  should  be  a little  less  sweet  than 
for  serving  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
case  should  be  sot  in  a cold  place  and 
filled  just  before  sending  to  table. 
The  fruit  must  never  be  slopp}’,  but 
the  syrup  well  reduced.  The  top  may 
either  be  left  plain,  or  ornamented 
with  cream  in  spots  of  colour  to  match 
the  case. 

XoTE. — The  fruit  is  preferably  iced, 
whatever  the  kind. 

Coralline  and  Prnit  Trifles. 

— These  are  cheap  sweets  which  may 
be  prepared  very  (juickly,  and  will  be 
found  nice  in  hot  weather,  liequired  : 
half  a jjound  of  coralline,  a tin  of 
apricots,  peaches,  or  pears,  or  a similar 
quantity  of  bottled  fruit  of  any  kind 
to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is.  without 
cream. 

The  coralline  should  be  soaked  for 
a time  in  the  syrup  from  the  fruit, 
heated  and  sweetened  to  taste ; it 
should  then  be  allowed  to  simmer  for 
a few  minutes,  and  should  be  arranged 
in  a ring  on  a dish,  the  fruit  being 
put  in  the  centre  ; or  the  coralline 
may  be  spread  on  the  dish,  and  the 
fruit  piled  on  the  top.  A little  cream 
may  be  used  to  garnish  the  dish,  or  a 
plain  custard  may  be  sent  to  table. 
The  coralline  must  be  cold  before  the 
trifle  is  arranged. 

Another  way. — Add  to  the  fruit 
some  of  the  syrup,  with  a little  gela- 
tine in,  about  half  an  ounce  to  half  a 
pint,  then  put  this  in  a border  or  other 
mould  to  set,  and  turn  out,  piling  the 
coralline  in  the  middle  if  a border, 
or  round  the  mould  if  a plain  one.  A 
little  coloured  sugar,  or  green  fruit, 
may  be  used  for  garnishing. 


Iti/.ine,  shredded  maize,  or  other 
foods  that  will  cook  quickly  may 
be  used  thus.  (^iec  recipes  under 
Cekeals.) 

Coralline  and  Jam  Trifles. 

— Required  : a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
some  jam,  and  a few  drojis  of  flavour- 
ing essence.  Cost,  about  8d.  to  lOd. 

The  coralline  should  be  put  to 
soak  in  the  milk ; from  two  to  two 
and  a half  ounces  will  be  enough, 
unless  a thicker  preparation  is  liked, 
then  three  ounces  may  be  used ; it 
should  be  stirred  over  the  fire  to  the 
boil,  and  simmered  for  four  minutes. 
The  eggs  are  then  beaten  in,  the  white 
of  one  being  omitted  ; the  flavouring 
and  sugar  go  next  when  a little  eool, 
and  the  whole  is  poured  in  a glass 
dish.  ^Vhen  cold,  spread  with  jam  of 
an}"  sort  without  stones,  and  whip  the 
other  white  up,  add  an  ounce  more 
sugar  and  more  flavouring,  and  dot  it 
about  the  top  ; brown  it  a little  with 
a salamander  or  heated  shovel,  and  in 
between  the  dots  put  a spot  of  whij)ped 
cream  coloured,  or  a spoonful  of  thick 
plain  custard  as  prefeiTed.  For  a 
better  dish,  whipped  cream  may 
rejjlace  the  meringue  on  the  top,  then 
the  two  whites  may  go  in  the  coral- 
line mixture. 

Cornish  Junket.  — Required  : 
two  quarts  of  fresh  milk,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  essence  of  rennet,  and  a 
flavouring  of  spice  if  liked.  Cost, 
about  Is. 

Put  the  milk  in  a saucepan,  and  set 
it  near  the  fire  until  a trifle  warmer 
than  blood  heat.  Put  it  in  a deep 
glass  dish  and  stir  the  rennet  in,  then 
leave  it  to  get  cool.  If  served  as  soon 
as  set,  it  will  be  found  smooth  and 
solid,  but  if  left  to  stand  it  becomes 
watery.  It  should  be  served  with 
well-sweetened  stewed  fruit.  Scalded 
cream  is  a favourite  adjunct  to  junket 
in  Cornwall,  and  a rich  dish  is 
the  result,  as  the  cream  is  very 
delicious. 

Croquaut  of  Oranges  with 
Cream.  — Required : four  sweet 
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oranges,  a S3’rup  as  below,  half  a pint 
of  cream,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gela- 
tine, a tablespoonful  of  milk,  sugar 
and  flavouring,  and  a little  of  the 
finest  salad  oil.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

Take  the  rind  and  white  pith  from 
the  oranges,  then  remove  the  pips 
without  breaking  the  skin,  divide  into 
sections,  and  put  them  in  a syrup 
made  by  boiling  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water 
together  until  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity  ; it  should  be  well  skimmed. 
Take  the  fruit  out  and  drain  by  hold- 
ing it  on  the  point  of  a wooden  skewer ; 
have  a shallow  mould  ready  oiled,  and 
arrange  the  pieces  round  it,  then  fill 
up  with  the  cream  that  has  been 
whipped  and  mixed  with  the  gelatine 
dissolved  in  the  hot  milk.  Any 
spirit  or  liqueur  may  bo  used  for 
flavouring,  and  a tablespoonful  of  sugar 
is  needed.  If  half  the  cream  is 
coloured,  the  dish  is  prettier.  Set  the 
mould  on  ice  until  firm  enough  to 
turn  out. 

Note. — The  fruit  should  overlap  in 
the  mould. 

Cumlierland  Butter.— This  is 
an  old-fashioned  dish  that  is  made  in 
some  parts  of  Cumberland,  and  served 
w’ith  oat  and  other  cakes  on  festive 
occasions.  There  are  various  ways 
of  making  it,  so  far  as  the  proportions 
of  the  ingredients  are  concerned,  but 
the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
average  specimens.  Eequired  : half 
a pound  of  fresh  butter,  the  same 
weight  of  brown  sugar,  a small  nut- 
meg, and  a glass  of  any  sort  of  spirit 
or  wine  that  may'  be  liked.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

The  butter  is  to  be  melted  by 
gentle  heat  and  the  sugar  and  spice 
added,  and  well  stirred  in  ; the  wine 
goes  in  last ; the  mixture  should  be 
stirred  until  cool,  then  poured  into  a 
glass  dish,  and  served  when  cold. 

Another  way. — Allow  four  ounces  of 
sugar  to  six  or  seven  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  rum  and  brandy, 
and  a good  pinch  of  ginger  and 
nutmeg.  This  is  a favourite  blend. 


In  adding  the  butter  to  the  sugar  it 
should  be  skimmed  and  poured  off 
quite  free  from  any  sediment.  Some 
recipes  direct  that  a larger  proportion 
of  sugar  than  butter  be  used,  but  that 
is  not  generally  agreeable. 

Currant  Custard  (to  be  served 
in  glasses). — Eequired  : a pint  of  clear 
currant  juice,  ten  ounces  of  sugar, 
eight  eggs,  and  half  a pint  of  cream. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  to  2s.,  on  an 
average. 

The  juice  and  sugar  are  to  be  boiled 
for  two  minutes,  and  the  scum  re- 
moved, then  added  to  the  eggs,  first 
beaten  and  strained,  and  thickened 
like  a custard  of  the  usual  sort ; stir 
until  nearly  cold,  then  add  the  cream 
a spoonful  at  a time,  and  last  of  all 
put  in  a tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
When  the  fruit  is  very  ripe,  a little 
of  the  sugar  may  be  omitted,  and  for 
a plainer  custard  the  cream  may  be 
reduced,  and  six  eggs  made  to  answ'er. 
For  a better  one,  use  the  jmlks  only 
of  a dozen  eggs.  The  juice  of  rasp- 
berries or  strawberries,  cherries,  &c., 
maj'  be  thus  used,  and  the  custards 
will  be  excellent.  They  may  be  used 
for  tipsy  cakes,  or  trifles,  and  other 
dishes,  as  a change  from  other  cus- 
tards. 

They  may  also  be  moulded  bj'^ 
adding  sufldcient  gelatine  or  isinglass.  - 

Custards. — A custard  is  a mixture 
of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  flavouring, 
with  the  addition  of  cream  for  the 
richest  kinds.  Certain  rules  are 
common  to  all,  which  we  here  detail. 
The  sugar  should  be  loaf  ; there  is  then 
no  fear  of  impurities  spoiling  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dish.  The  eggs  must 
be  fresh,  and  strained  after  beating ; 
and  the  milk  and  cream  should  be  free 
from  the  least  taint.  The  flavouring- 
used,  if  of  a volatile  kind,  should  be 
put  in  after  the  custard  is  removed 
from  the  fire  and  when  it  has  cooled ; 
lemon  peel,  bay  leaves,  and  anything 
else  of  the  kind  must  be  infused  in  the 
milk.  The  yolks  of  eggs  only  are 
used  for  the  best  custards,  but  for 
medium  ones  the  whites  can  - go  in  ; 
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should  tho  yolks  he  pale,  a little  colour- 
ing may  be  added.  The  thickening 
process  must  be  performed  with  care, 
or  the  custard  will  curdle,  and  this  is 
most  likely  to  happen  when  a good 
number  of  eggs  are  used ; boiling- 
point  should  never  bo  quite  reached. 
Tire  following  are  the  ways  generally 
adopted  : — No.  1 ; Set  the  jug  or  other 
vessel  containing  tho  materials  in  a 
saucci)an  of  warm  water  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  one  way  while  tho  water  heats 
and  the  mi.'cturo  thickens ; it  should 
coat  the  spoon.  In  this  way  the 
custai-d  cannot  reach  tho  boil,  so  there 
is  little  fear  of  curdling.  Tho  water 
may  be  hot  at  starting,  if  time  bo 
short,  but  tho  custard  will  not  be  so 
rich.  The  materials  should  be  put 
together  in  tho  cold  state.  No.  2 : 
Follow  tho  above  mode,  but  use  a 
double  saucepan.  Tho  under  sauce- 
pan should  contain  warm  water. 
No.  3 : Boil  the  milk  and  add  it  to  tho 
beaten  eggs,  then  sweeten  and  thicken 
as  in  the  first  recipe.  This  plan  is 
considered  the  best  by  many  ; certainly, 
time  is  saved  in  the  stirring,  but  we 
think  the  custard  loses  in  richness. 
Always  stir  from  time  to  time  while 
the  custard  is  cooling,  and  set  it  in  a 
cool  place.  No.  4 : This  is  a way  of 
thickening  not  verj’  generally  .adopted. 
Beat  the  eggs  and  cream  and  add  the 
boiling  milk,  be.ating  well ; then  put 
the  whole  in  a saucepan,  .and  stir  over 
a slow  fire  until  the  thickening  begins  ; 
then  sot  it  on  a cool  part  of  the  stove, 
and  leave  it  below  simmering-point 
for  a time.  It  will  then  become  thick 
anil  taste  rich ; and  it  is  a useful 
method,  as  it  improves  a plain  cudard. 
A coiiper  pan  is  the  best  to  use.  When 
milk  is  poor,  or  the  supply  of  creain 
runs  short,  a little  condensed  milk  is 
useful  to  give  body.  For  the  thicken- 
ing of  custards  from  corn-flour,  &c., 
see  recipes.  As  to  flavourings,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  dish 
which  the  custard  is  to  accompany. 
In  some  cases  an  unflavoured  custard 
is  the  best.  The  custards  given  below 
may,  by  varying  the  flavours,  be 
adapted  to  sweets  of  every  description. 


{tiee  remarks  on  Wines,  &c.,  page 
918.j 

Ao.  1. — This  is  a cream  custard,  and 
the  richest  of  the  class.  Required : 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
nine  eggs,  and  flavouring  to  tasto: 
Cost,  .about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  Tho  cream 
and  other  materials  may  be  put 
together,  or  the  cream  first  heated. 

methods  of  thickening  above.)  If 
for  ices  that  are  to  be  flavoured,  omit 
any  flavouring  hero.  This  is  suitablo 
for  the  richest  iced  puddings. 

Note. — The  eggs  should  be  beaten 
with  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  milk 
before  mixing  with  the  cream. 

Ao.  2. — The  same  as  the  above, 
except  that  half  a pint  of  milk  is  sub- 
stituted for  half  a pint  of  the  cream. 
This  is  a very  good  custard.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d. 

A'b.  3. — Required : half  a pint  of 
milk,  the  same  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
four  egg.s,  and  sugar  and  flavouring  to 
taste.  This  is  a good  medium  custard, 
either  for  ices  or  tipsy  cakes  and  other 
sweets.  Cost,  .about  Is. 

Ao.  4. — Required  : a pint  of  milk,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks 
of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  sugar  and 
flavouring  to  taste.  This  is  a useful 
ordinary  custard.  Cost,  about  9d. 

No.  b. — Required : a pint  of  milk, 
two  or  three  eggs,  a little  flavouring, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a few  sheets 
of  leaf  gelatine.  Cost,  about  7d.  The 
custard  should  be  thickened  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  gelatine  stirred  in 
off  the  fire.  When  the  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  the  whole  should  be  strained 
through  a fine  sieve  or  tammy.  This 
has  good  bodj',  and  is  useful,  when 
eggs  are  very  dear,  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes. 

No.  6.— Required  : a pint  and  a half 
of  milk,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  corn- 
flour or  arrowroot,  the  whole  of  four 
eggs,  or  the  yolks  of  six  to  eight,  and 
sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste.  A bay 
leaf  and  a strip  of  lemon  rind  combined 
will  be  found  nice.  Cost,  about  9d.  or 
lOd.  The  corn-flour  should  be  mixed, 
with  a little  of  the  cold  milk,  and  thp 
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rest  added,  boiling,  with  the  sugar; 
then  stir  and  boil  for  a few  minutes, 
and  pour  on  to  the  beaten  and  strained 
eggs ; return  to  the  pan  and  thicken, 
but  do  not  boil  again.  This  is  a custard 
with  good  body  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  Fine  rice  flour  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  This  goes  well  with 
fruit  pies  and  fruit  dishes  generally, 
and  is  a good  base  for  economical  ices  ; 
the  corn-flour,  for  the  latter  purpose, 
may  be  slightly  increased. 

Ko.  7.  Corn-flour  Custard.  — This 
answers  very  well  for  family  use. 
Required:  a pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  or 
more  of  sugar,  the  whole  of  one  egg, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  corn-flour. 
Cost,  about  4d.  The  directions  given 
in  the  above  should  be  follow’ed.  Any 
flavouring  to  taste  may  be  added ; a 
very  good  and  simple  one  is  spice 
essence.  For  fruit  dishes  some  like  it 
plain  ; the  thing  to  do  is  to  boil  it  for 
at  least  five  minutes  before  the  egg 
goes  in,  and  it  then  tastes  smooth  and 
good.  For  a very  plain  dish  the  egg 
can  be  omitted,  and  a tablespoonful  of 
cream  or  Swiss  milk  added,  but  it  is 
not  then  custard,  strictly  speaking. 

Note. — Should  the  milk  be  the  least 
sour,  there  is  as  much  danger  of 
curdling  as  if  the  eggs  were  boiled. 
This  applies  to  all  custards. 

Custard,  Moulded,  or  Custard  for 
Moulding. — This  is  referred  to  in  some 
recipes  under  both  names.  Required  : 
a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
double  and  the  same  measure  of  single 
cream,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sheet 
gelatine,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  flavour- 
ing, and  two  or  three  ounces  of  sugar  ; 
the  smaller  quantity  is  the  better. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  The  single  cream 
and  part  of  the  milk  should  be  mixed 
with  the  eggs  and  sugar,  and  thickened 
in  the  usual  way  ; the  gelatine  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  rest  of  the  milk,  and 
the  two  mixed  when  they  have  cooled 
a little.  The  double  cream  is  then  to 
be  whipped ; and  when  the  custard  is 
cool,  but  quite  liquid,  it  should  be 
carefully  added  a little  at  a time,  and 
the  mixture  turned  into  a mould  pre- 
pared as  for  jellies  and  creams ; it  may 


be  left  plain  or  garnished  with  fruits ; 
or  a little  coloured  jelly  may  be  used 
for  the  top  of  the  mould,  if  a fancy 
one ; but  this  is  not  unfrequentlj' 
poured  into  a border  mould,  and  th^e 
centre  filled  with  a compote  of  fruits. 
Another  way  is  to  add  the  requisite 
amount  of  ordinary  gelatine,  after  dis- 
solving it,  to  any  custard,  either  rich 
or  plain,  remembering  that  the  richest 
custards  will  need  less  gelatine  than 
those  with  few  eggs.  This  is  very 
good,  but  great  care  is  needed  in 
blending  the  ingredients  ; for  should 
the  custard  be  too  cool  when  it  is  put 
to  the  cream,  it  will  not  mix,  while  if 
too  warm  the  lightness  of  the  cream  is 
destroj’ed.  If  used  for  small  moulds, 
less  gelatine  will  answer,  and  the 
custard  is  more  delicate. 

Custard,  The  Duke’s  (to  be 

served  in  glasses). — Required:  bran- 
died  cherries,  custard  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d.,  exclusive 
of  the  cherries,  for  a quart. 

Take  the  custard  cups  or  glasses,  and 
put  in  as  many  brandied  chen-ies  as  are 
preferred;  not  less  than  a fourth  of 
the  glass  should  be  thus  filled,  and 
sometimes  double  that  quantity  will 
be  used.  They  should  be  first  drained 
from  their  juice  and  be  rolled  in  sifted 
sugar.  Then  fill  up  with  a rich  cus- 
tard (page  926),  and  on  the  top  put  a 
spot  of  rose-coloured  whipped  cream, 
or  white  cream  garnished  with  cherries 
in  dice. 

Another  way. — Pour  brandy  over 
the  fruit,  and  fill  up  as  before,  then 
cover  the  top  of  the  custard  witli 
ratafias  soaked  in  the  same  spirit; 
With  either  of  these  hand  biscuits  of  a 
rather  plain  kind. 

Damson  Charlotte. — Required ; 
fruit,  gelatine,  cream,  cake,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.' 

Make  a compote  of  damsons  (a 
pound  and  a half  will  make  a good- 
sized  dish).  Pass  through  -a  sieve, 
reduce  the  syrup  by  quick  boiling', 
then  add  to  the  sieved  fruit,  together 
with  half  a pint  of  whipped  and 
sweetened  cream.  Dissolve  the  gelatine 
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in  the  fruit,  about  an  ounce.  The  fruit 
should  be  cool  before  mixing  with  the 
cream.  Line  the  mould  with  strips  of 
cake,  .and  put  a slice  at  the  bottom, 
and  till  with  the  damsons,  &c. ; make 
the  toj5  smooth,  cover  with  sliced  aike, 
press,  and  turn  out  when  set.  Other 
stone  fruits  may  be  used  thus.  A 
little  liqueur  imiiroves  the  flavour. 

Devonshire  Clotted  Cream. 

— The  higldy  esteemed  clotted  cream 
of  Devonshire  is  procured  by  straining 
the  milk,  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the 
cow,  into  large  metal  pans,  which  are 
placed  in  a cool  dairy,  and  kept 
unmoved  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
winter,  and  half  that  time  in  summer. 

It  is  then  scalded  over  a charcoal  fire, 
the  time  for  scalding  depending  on  the 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  quantity  of 
milk  to  be  scalded ; the  slower  it  is 
done,  the  better  and  the  thicker  will 
be  the  cream.  It  is  skimmed  the 
following  day.  A great  quantity  of 
this  cream  is  sent  to  the  London 
market,  where  it  fetches  a high  pidce. 

Devonshire  Junket.— Mix  half 
a teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon 
with  a heaped  tablespoonful  of  pounded 
sugar.  Dour  over  these  a wineglassful 
of  bran<ly,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Add  one  quart  of  quite  new 
milk  with  a dessertspoonful  of  rennet. 

If  the  milk  cannot  be  procured  fresh 
from  the  cow,  heat  it  until  it  is  new- 
milk  wann.  Stir  it  well,  and  let  it 
remain  until  it  is  set,  then  spread  .some 
clotted  cream  on  the  top,  and  strew  j 
sifted  sugar  over.  Time,  about  two 
hours  to  set  the  milk.  Probable  cost, 
6d.,  exclusive  of  the  brandy  and 
cream. 

Fruit  Charlotte. — {See  Damson 

Chaklotte.) 

Fruit  Custard.— (&e  Cihuant 
Cl'staud.  ) 

Fruit  Meringues,  or  Fruit 
in  Surprise.  — Hosts  of  dainty 
dishes  may  be  made  on  this  principle. 
The  dish  that  is  going  to  table  is  first 
half  filled  with  a good  custard,  or  some 
whipped  cream  ; on  that  a good  layer 


of  fruit  is  placed,  and  it  .should  bo 
iced.  Various  recipes  will  be  found 
under  Fhuits.  Then  a meringue 

mixture  is  put  on  the  top  in  a thin 
layer;  say  the  dish  holds  a quart 
altogether,  a meringue  of  two  or  three 
eggs  would  do.  It  should  bo  dropped 
from  a spoon  just  to  cover  the  fruit, 
not  piled  up.  Then  take  a salamander 
and  lightly  brown  the  meringue,  and 
set  the  dish  on  ice  for  a short  time 
before  serving.  Sometimes  a thin, 

layer  of  sliced  cake  is  put  over  the 
cream  or  custard,  and  another  over  the 
fruit.  To  be  worth  eating,  this  must 
be  served  cold.  (See  Mekingue  Tauts 
page  860.) 

Fruit  Sponges. — These  dishes 
are  generally  liked,  and  are  more 
wholesome  than  some  other  sweets  of 
a more  costly  and  complicated  kind. 
To  ensure  success,  it  is  necessary  that 
only  as  much  gelatine  or  isinglass  as 
is  really  necessarj'  be  used,  for  they 
are  unpleasant  when  too  stiff.  The 
eggs  must  be  fresh,  and  no  yolk  must 
get  mixed  with  the  whites.  The 
whipping  should  be  commenced  after 
the  gelatine  mixture  has  cooled,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  setting,  the  whites  of 
eggs  being  first  beaten.  To  attempt 
to  whisk  to  a sponge  white  the  mixture 
is  liquid  is  sheer  waste  of  time,  and 
the  operation  becomes  tedious.  A cool 
place  should  be  chosen  for  the  whisk- 
ing, and  a little  ice  is  a help.  (See 
recipes  for  Le.mon  Si’Onge,  Ouaxge 
•S.i’oNGE.  Fine  Apele  Sponge,  and 
RASPBEXiriY  bPONGE.)  (See  also  remarks 
under  Pine  Apple  Sponge.) 

Gooseberry  Cream. — This  is  a 
very  nice  dish.  Required  : a quart  of 
green  gooseberries,  half  a pound  or  so 
of  loaf  sugar,  a little  water,  a pint  of 
whipped  cream,  half  a glass  of  brandy, 
and  a few  drops  of  green  colouring. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Top  and  tail,  and  rinse  the  fruit; 
then  put  it  in  a china  jar  with  the 
water  and  sugar,  and  stew  for  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary  until  the  pulp  can 
be  passed  through  a hair  sieve.  Add 
the  other  materials,  and  when  cold, 
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put  the  bowl  containing  the  mixture 
in  a pan  of  ice  for  an  hour,  or  set  it  in 
an  ice  cave  for  half  the  time.  Servo 
rusks  and  Savoy  or  other  biscuits  with 
it,  or  any  nice  cake  without  fruit,  and 
Send  a basin  of  sugar  to  table,  with 
more  cream  if  convenient.  This  may 
be  moulded,  by  adding  sheet  gelatine 
in  the  proportion  of  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  a pint  of  the  mixture. 

Green  Caps, — Kequired  : for  a 
nice  dish,  about  nine  young  green 
codlin  apples ; sugar  and  garnish  as 
Jielow,  some  vine  leaves  and  custard. 
Cost,  varying  with  the  custard. 

Take  the  fruit,  as  even  in  size  as 
convenient,  and  wipe  it,  then  take  the 
cores  out,  and  put  the  apples  in  a 
preserving  pan  with  cold  water  to 
cover,  and  some  vine  leaves  over  and 
under.  Cover  and  simmer  until  quite 
tender,  but  not  broken.  Take  up  with 
a perforated  spoon,  and  wipe  the  fruit, 
then  sift  some  sugar  over,  after  brush- 
ing the  apples  with  the  white  of  an  egg ; 
put  them  in  the  oven  to  frost,  then  take 
them  out  and  put  them  in  a glass  dish, 
and  pour  a pint  or  so  of  custard  round. 
This  may  be  plain  or  rich  as  required. 
Sprinkle  the  tops  with  green  sugar, 
and  put  a green  sprig  in  the  top  of 
each.  Instead  of  using  sugar,  a few 
pieces  of  any  candied  green  fruit  may 
be  cut  in  shapes  to  taste,  and  laid  on. 

Imperial  Tipsy  Cake. — Re- 
quired : a cake  (as  for  the  Tipsy  Cake 
of  page  936),  some  fruit  as  below, 
pistachios,  French  plums,  and  pink 
custard.  Cost,  variable,  about  5s.  to 
7s.  for  a medium-sized  cake. 

This  is  a very  nice  dish.  Proceed 
as  for  tipsy  cake,  using  pistachios  in 
place  of  almonds.  The  fruit  for  the 
top  decoration  should  be  pink  and 
yellow,  glace  or  crystallised,  and  a 
pink  pear  should  be  placed  at  the  top ; 
or  an  orange  or  an  apricot  may  be 
used.  Some  of  the  plums  should  be 
cut  up  and  mixed  amongst  the  fruit, 
and  about  a pound  of  plums  must  be 
made  into  a compote  {see  Fruits),  and 
put  in  the  dish  in  place  of  custard, 
the  pink  custard  being  used  in  small 
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quantity  only.  In  place  of  the  latter  ady 
nice  pink  sauce  may  be  used,  or  some 
whipped  cream  coloured  delicately. 
Some  of  the  pistachios  are  to  be  put 
here  and  there  on  the  custard.  As 
this  is  a good  dish,  a wine  of  good 
quality  should  be  used  for  soaking, 
with  a gill  of  brandy  to  each  half 
bottle.  The  plums  for  the  top  of  the 
cake  should  be  soaked  in  a spoonful 
of  the  wine. 

Indian  Trifle. — This  is  a pretty 
and  cheap  sweet.  Required  : a quart 
of  milk,  four  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  boiled 
custard,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  any  fruit  jelly.  Cost, 
about  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  according  to 
custard. 

The  ground  rice  and  milic  are  to  be 
mixed  and  boiled  together  just  as  for 
cheesecakes  or  puddings,  and  sweetened 
and  flavoured,  then  poured,  when  a 
little  cool,  into  a deep  glass  dish  ; a 
mould  should  be  put  in  the  centre  and 
the  rice  put  round,  and  when  the  rice 
is  set  a little  warm  water  should  be 
put  in  the  mould,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved and  its  space  filled  by  the  cus- 
tard, the  quantity  of  which  depends 
upon  the  mould  used,  and  the  more 
fanciful  the  shape  the  prettier  is  the’ 
trifle.  The  common  way  is  to  pour 
the  rice  all  over  the  mould  and  cut  out 
a space  for  the  custard  when  cold ; but 
this  is  more  trouble  and  reduces  the 
quantity  of  rice.  The  jelly  is  to  be' 
put  about  the  rice'  in  little  heaps. 
Damson  cheese  and  all  such  prepara- 
tions are  equally  suitable,  or  fresh  or 
preserved  fruit  may  be  used.  The 
custard  may  be  left  plain,  or  sprinkled 
over  with  coloured  sugar,  or  a few  spots 
of  any  preserve  to  contrast  in  colour 
with  that  used  on  the  rice.  This  is  a 
good  dish  for  a children’s  partj',  being 
plain.  A corn-flour  custard  will  do 
for  the  centre,  though  a better  one  is 
generally  used. 

Lemon  Sponge.— Required  : an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  the  rind  and  juice 
of  two  large,  or  three  moderate-sized, 
lemons,  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  a pint 
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of  water,  and  three  ounces  of  lump  or 
pounded  sugar.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Molt  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  and, 
if  pounded  sugar  is  used,  infuse  the 
tliin  rinds  of  the  lemons  for  some 
time  in  the  water ; if  lump,  rasp  the 
fruit  which  gives  a better  dish.  .Strain 
the  lemon  juice  .and  add  to  the  rest ; 
beat  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  when  the 
gelatine  mixture  is  cool  whisk  the 
whole  until  stiff  enough  for  a spoon 
to  stand  in  it.  This  being  a warm 
we.ather  dish  as  a rule,  the  maximum 
quantity  of  gelatine  is  given.  {See 
Fuuit  Si’o.NOES.)  The  mixture  may 
be  moulded.  In  either  case  it  is  im- 
proved by  setting  on  ice.  The  amount 
(Jf  lemon  juice  maj'  be  increased  if 
liked,  the  sugar  being  decreased  in 
proportion.  Many  will  like  a sweeter 
sponge  than  the  above.  A little  citric 
acid  maj'  be  used  when  lemons  are 
sc.arce.  Unless  half  be  coloured  pink, 
a common  mode  of  serving,  it  looks 
Tictter  with  bright  garnish. 

Lemon  Cream  Sponge.— A 

very  good  dish  is  made  by  flavouring 
a pint  of  cream  with  the  rasped  rind 
of  a lemon,  with  sugar  to  taste  ; it 
should  not  boil,  but  be  set  in  a warm 
corner  of  the  stove  for  a time.  The 
isinglass,  about  half  to  three-quarters 
Of  an  ounce  is  to  be  separately  dis- 
solved in  a little  milk,  and  .added,  and 
the  mixture  set  by  to  get  cold,  when 
the  strained  juice  of  a lemon  and  a 
half  m.ay  be  added,  or  more  if  liked, 
and  the  whole  whisked  as  above.  The 
white  of  an  egg  is  not  essential,  but  it 
will  considerably  increase  the  bulk. 

Macaroon  Baskets.— 

Meiungub  Baskets.) 

Merin^es.  — Eequired  : whites 
Of  eggs  and  sugar  as  below. 

Take  castor  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  two  ounces  for  each  white  of  egg 
used  ; or  should  the  eggs  be  small,  ten 
whites  may  be  allowed  tO  the  pound  of 
sugar.  Expert  confectioners  sometimes 
use  more  egg  th.an  this,  but  then  the 
moulding  is  more  difficult.  The  whites 
are  to  be  whisked  to  the  stiffest  possible 


froth  : this  is  of  the  first  importance, 
and  the  sugar  should  be  stirred  in 
until  mixed  only  ; the  less  the  whole  is 
worked  afterwards  the  better.  The 
mass  is  then  to  be  Laid  out,  either  on 
boards  covered  with  sheets  of  paper  or 
on  baking-sheets  of  copper  or  steel, 
that  have  been  slightly  warmed,  and 
rubbed  with  a little  pure  white  wax. 
A spoon  may  be  used  for  the  laying 
out  of  the  mixture,  and  a second  spoon 
is  required  to  dislodge  it  from  the  first, 
or  in  pi, ace  of  a spoon,  a piping  bag 
with  a plain  tube  is  employed,  and 
the  mass  pressed  out  in  rounds  or 
egg  shapes,  with  a little  space  between 
each.  The  meringues  are  then  put 
in  a very  cool  oven  for  some  hours, 
to  dry  and  acquire  a pale  fawn  shade ; 
they  are  then  removed  with  a pa- 
lette knife  and  ag.ain  put  in  the  oven 
after  the  soft  inner  part  has  been 
scooped  out,  and  this  should  then  be 
the  upper  side.  When  crisp  they  are 
ready  for  use,  or  may  be  stored  in  tins. 
The}'  are  improved  if  some  icing  sugar 
is  dusted  over  before  putting  in  the 
oven,  any  surplus  being  blown  off, 
and  they  must  go  in  the  oven  instantly. 
This  gives  a smooth,  glazed  look. 

To  serve,  place  a little  whipped 
cream  in,  and  put  two  h.alves  together. 
For  variety  they  are  sometimes  filled 
with  jelly  or  rich  preserve,  or  one  side 
cre.am  .and  the  other  jam,  and  chopped 
almonds  are  sometimes  added  to  the 
egg  and  sugar.  Meringues  are  often 
coloured — green,  pink,  &c. — and  by 
using  some  grated  chocolate  and  a 
little  brown  colouring  another  variety 
is  obtained.  They  should  always  be 
filled  just  before  they  go  to  table,  or 
they  lose  their  crispness.  If  liked  very 
pale,  the  oven  must  be  still  cooler  and. 
the  drying  will  take  longer.  Iced 
cream  is  sometimes  served  in 
meringues. 

Italian  Meringues.  — Eequired  ; a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of  w.ater, 
the  whites  of  six  eggs,  and  an  ounce 
of  almonds.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  sugar  should  be  the  best  lump, 
and  must  be  boiled  in  the  water  until 
it.  whitens  and  becomes  flaky  as  it  is 
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dropped  from  the  spoon.  Then  stir 
the  eggs  in  after  whisking  to  a froth 
as  usual ; this  must  be  done  gradually 
but  briskly,  that  the  mass  may  be 
smooth.  Then  add  the  almonds,  which 
should  be  blanched  and  chopped  small. 
When  the  mixture  is  firm  enough  to 
take  the  shape  of  a spoon,  it  is  ready 
for  drying ; the  oven  must  be  gentle, 
that  the  whiteness  is  retained.  A pale 
fawn  tint  is  preferred  by  some.  These 
are  thought  to  be  better  than  meringues 
made  in  the  common  way.  These 
meringues  should  be  made  very  small, 
as  they  are  chiefly  employed  for  gar- 
nish to  various  sweets. 

If  stored,  use  a tin  box  with  a tight- 
fitting  lid,  and  put  in  a warm  place. 

Meringue  Baskets.— These  are 
often  seen  on  ball  supper  tables  and  on 
other  occasions  when  sweets  are  made 
on  a large  scale.  There  are  several 
ways  of  making  them  ; we  give  the 
simplest.  If  a proper  “basket  mould” 
is  not  at  hand,  take  a mould  that  shall, 
when  finished,  give  the  dish  some  right 
to  the  title.  Make  a little  stiff  white 
icing,  or  coloured  if  coloured  meringues 
are  used,  and  stick  the  edges  together, 
using  as  little  icing  as  possible,  so  that 
the  result  shall  not  be  messy.  {See 
the  recipes  in  the  chapter  on  Cakes, 
&c.)  The  mould  is  used  simjfiy  as  a 
support  while  building  up,  and  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  reverse  the 
nieringnes,  putting  some  longwise  and 
some  upright.  As  soon  as  firm  remove 
the  mould.  It  is  often  a great  im- 
provement to  pipe  in  between  the 
meringues  with  a little  more  icing. 
The  basket  is  in  some  cases  put  on  the 
dish  and  filled  with  whipped  cream,  or 
a bottom  of  cake  or  pastry  may  be  cut 
to  fit  it ; should  fruit  or  other  materials 
be  used,  it  is  best  to  line  the  basket 
first  with  whipped  cream,  and  that 
cannot  be  too  stiff.  For  other  hints,  see 
Mekingces  above.  The  meringues 
are  often  smeared  over  the  insides  with 
a little  rich  jam  before  the  cream  goes 
in.  It  facilitates  the  building  up,  to 
use  the  most  evenly  shaped  meringues 
for  this  purpose. 


Note. — A macaroon  basket  may  be 
made  in  this  way. 

ITougat. — This  is  a kind  of  paste, 
made  of  almonds  and  sugar,  and  used 
as  the  base  of  a number  of  sweet 
dishes.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  make 
nougat  single  handed  in  anything  like 
a quantity,  for  it  wants  working  off 
quickly.  The  process  is  as  follows  : 
take  some  almonds,  either  Valencia  or 
Jordan,  and  blanch  them,  and  cut 
them  in  quarters  lengthwise.  Some 
use  equal  weights  of  sugar  and 
almonds,  and  others  half  as  many 
almonds  only ; it  is  quite  optional 
which.  The  nuts  should  be  put  on  a 
baking  sheet  in  the  oven  and  made 
quite  hot  and  lightly  browned;  they 
want  turning  now  and  again.  The 
sugar  should  be  put  in  a copper  pan. 
and  melted  with  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  lemon  juice  to  the  pound; 
and  when  it  begins  to  turn  colour 
after  boiling,  the  hot  almonds  are  to 
be  stirred  in  without  breaking  them. 
The  nougat  should  then  be  turned  out 
on  to  an  oiled  slab,  if  it  is  to  be  used 
for  lining  little  moulds.  The  moulds 
should  be  ready  oiled,  and  the  paste 
spread  over  them  quickly.  This  is  the 
difficult  part  of  the  operation,  as  the 
paste  hardens  very  soon.  A cut  lemon 
dipped  in  oil  is  often  used  to  press 
the  paste,  and  is  a great  assistance. 
The  pan  containing  the  nougat  should 
be  set  in  a warm  place,  that  it  may 
not  stiffen  before  the  moulds  are 
finished.  Sometimes  separate  pieces 
are  cut  for  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  a 
large  mould,  but  care  is  required  to 
make  them  stick  closely  together. 
When  the  nougat  is  firm,  turn  it  out, 
and  fill  with  whipped  cream,  and 
garnish  with  fruits.  When  fancy 
moulds  are  used,  the  edges  of  the 
nougat  are  often  decorated  with  icing 
of  various  colours.  When  the  paste  is 
intended  for  very  small  moulds,  the 
almonds  are  to  be  chopped  or  finely 
shredded,  instead  of  quartered.  It 
must  be  well  pressed  into  the  corners 
of  the  moulds.  Should  it  harden,  it 
must  be  remelted  by  setting  the  pan 
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ill  another  of  boiling  water.  The 
nougat  is  softer  on  tlie  second  day,  and 
is  the  better  liked  b\'  some,  though  as 
a rule  it  is  liked  crisp.  Some  melt  tlio 
sugar  without  the  lemon  juice,  but 
this  needs  much  care.  Others  use 
more  juice  than  given  above. 

Note. — .Some  succeed  better  in  beat- 
ing out  the  nougat  with  a palette 
knife.  The  cases  are  sometimes  filled 
with  a corniioto  of  fruit,  and  masked 
with  custard.  They  must  always  be 
filled  last  thing  before  dishing. 

Orange  Sponge.— Acquired ; a 
pint  of  orange  juice,  or,  when  strict 
economy  must  bo  studied,  use  equal 
measures  of  juice  and  water,  sugar  to 
taste,  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  gelatine, 
and  tlie  whites  of  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  S)d.  when  fruit  is  cheap. 

IMelt  the  gelatine  in  a little  water, 
and  add  to  the  juice  with  the  sugar; 
place  it  over  the  fire,  and  stir  until 
melted,  then  cool  and  beat  in  to  the 
egg  whites.  This  is  nicer  if  the  rind 
of  one  or  two  oranges  is  rasped  with 
some  of  the  lumps  of  sugar.  The  rind 
and  juice  of  half  a lemon  will  further 
improve  the  dish.  This  may  be 
moulded,  or  put  in  a dish.  {See 
Le.mon  Sponge.) 

Another  tratj. — This  is  very  nice. 
Put  a few  slices  of  stale  sponge  cake 
in  a dish,  and  pour  over  them  a hot  cus- 
tard of  medium  richness  (.see  Custauds), 
then  grate  the  rind  of  one  orange 
over,  and  pile  the  sponge  on  the  top. 
This  may  be  garnished  with  a fresh 
orange  in  sections,  or  a crystallised 
one  in  slices,  and  a little  green  fruit 
or  some  leaves.  The  sponge  may  be 
put  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the 
cake  and  custard  round  it  if  preferred. 

Pine  Apple  Sponge.  — Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  grated  pine 
apple,  half  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine, 
the  white  of  an  egg,  a tablespoonful 
of  lemon  j uice,  and  the  same  of  sherr)', 
and  about  two  ounces  of  sugar,  or  to 
taste,  with  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.,  exclusive  of  garnish. 

The  pine  should  be  put  in  a sauce- 
pan with  the  gelatine,  first  dissolved 


in  the  lemon  juice  and  a little  water, 
and  the  sugar,  and  stirred  until  well 
mixed  and  the  sugar  melted ; the 
sherry  should  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  left  to  cool  a little.  The 
white  of  egg  is  to  be  whipped  to  a 
froth,  then  juit  to  the  pine,  &c.,  and 
the  whole  whisked  to  a firm  consistence. 
It  should  be  spongy,  and  raa)-  be  put 
in  a mould,  or  piled  in  a glass  dish. 
If  the  first,  turn  out  when  set,  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  a little  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with 
pine  apple  essence,  or  lemon  if  liked. 
Colour  part  of  it  pink,  and  stick  a 
little  green  fruit  in  strips  to  divide  the 
white  from  the  pink. 

Another  way  is  to  pour  a nice  custard 
round,  about  half  a pint,  flavoured 
with  sherry  or  brandy,  and  sprinkle 
tiny  heaps  of  chopped  pistachios  about 
it ; about  a dessertspoonful  will  do. 
If  put  in  a dish,  the  base  looks  pretty 
garnished  with  pink  whipped  cream 
and  green  fruit.  Or,  for  either  dish, 
some  iJicces  of  crystallised  or  fresh 
pine  may  be  used,  and  green  leaves 
may  replace  the  cream  or  custard. 
Chopped  jelly  of  a contrasting  colour 
affords  a suitable  garnish  for  sponges 
of  all  sorts,  with  hdl-e  and  there  a 
green  leaf  or  spot  of  cream  if  con- 
venient. As  ordinarily  served,  without 
garnish,  they  present  rather  an  insipid 
appearance. 

Fine  Apple  Trifle. — Required : 
a tin  of  grated  pine  apple,  a pint  of 
medium  custard,  a glass  of  sherry, 
half  a glass  of  rum,  a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  and  six  or  seven  penny  sponge 
cakes,  or  a proportionate  quantity 
from  a large  cake,  and  garnish  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

The  cakes  should  be  cut  through  in 
four,  and  spread  with  the  pine,  then 
put  together  and  laid  flat  in  a deep 
glass  dish.  The  rum  and  wine  should 
be  poured  over,  a little  lemon  juice 
being  an  improvement.  The  custard 
should  be  sweetened  and  flavoured 
either  with  rum  or  pine  essence,  and 
goes  next,  and  the  cream  on  the  top ; 
part  may  be  pink  or  green.  The 
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garnish  may  be  crystallised  pine  apple 
round  the  edge,  and  a little  pile  of 
chopped  pistachios  on  the  top ; or 
some  strips  of  citron  or  angelica  may 
he  used,  or  any  kind  of  pink  fruit. 
The  cream  may  be  all  white,  and 
dusted  over  with  coloured  sugar  for  a 
simpler  dish.  It  is  only  intended  for 
the  centre ; the  custard  should  show 
round  it.  Another  way  of  serving 
that  is  much  liked,  is  to  omit  the 
cream,  and  sprinkle  some  fresh  or 
tinned  pine  apple  that  has  been  cut  up 
small  freely  over  the  custard,  with 
here  and  there  a little  green  fruit. 
When  the  tinned  pine  is  not  to  be 
had,  some  pine  apple  jam  or  marmalade 
must  replace  it,  hut  is  not  so  nice. 

Note. — ,The  tinned  pine  in  slices 
may  he  cut  very  thinly,  and  used  in 
the  same  way. 

Raspberry  Sponge.— Re- 
quired : a pint  of  juice  from  fresh 
raspberries,  with  sugar  to  taste,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  sheet  gelatine.  Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  gelatine  should  be  dissolved  in 
a little  water,  and  added  to  the  fruit 
juice  and  sugar,  and  stirred  over  the 
fire  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then 
remove  the  pan,  and  add  a little 
lemon  juice,  and,  when  nearly  cold, 
pour  over  the  whipped  whites,  and 
whisk  the  whole  to  a sponge.  Then 
pile  in  a deep  dish,  and  serve  cold 
with  a garnish  of  fresh  fruit,  or  cream, 
or  custard.  {See  Pine  Apple  Sponge.) 
This  looks  nice  moulded  in  a “ border,” 
or 'other  mould  with  a pipe,  and  the 
centre  filled  with  whipped  cream. 

Another  xvay. — In  place  of  fresh 
fruit  juice,  use  the  syrup  sold  in 
bottles,  or  dissolve  some  raspberry 
jelly  and  dilute  it  with  water ; or 
some  jam,  sieved  and  heated,  ma}"  be 
so  prepared.  That  this  dish  may  re- 
tain the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  sugar 
should  be  used  very  sparingly. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  simple 
and  cheap.  Take  a pint  packet  of 
raspberry  jelly  ; dissolve  as  directed, 
in  water,  and  when  nearly  set,  add 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  whisk  the 


whole.  If  put  in  a cold  place  for  a 
time,  these  are  much  improved. 
Many  other  sponges,  as  strawberry, 
currant,  and  cherry,  are  made  similar])-. 

Red  Sago. — This  is  a dish  of 
German  origin,  and  is  much  liked  by 
most  people,  as  it  is  both  wholesome 
and  delicious.  Required  : fruit  juice, 
sago,  and  sugar,  as  below.  Co.st, 
variable. 

Take  some  juice  drawn  from  cur- 
rants or  raspberries,  or  a mixture  of 
the  two,  or  strawberries  and  currants 
will  be  found  as  good  ; measure  it,  and 
allow  two  ounces  of  sago  to  the  pint, 
then  put  the  two  together  and  cook  as 
long  as  necessary,  and  add  a little 
sugar ; the  fruit  flavour  should  bo 
very  pronounced.  Sometimes  wine  is 
used  in  place  of  some  of  the  juice, 
the  proportions  being  regulated  by 
taste.  When  it  is  ready,  pour  into  a 
damp  mould,  and  turn  out  when  set. 
Serve  as  it  is,  or,  for  a superior  dish, 
with  cream  or  custard.  All  sorts  of 
cereals  may  be  prepared  exactly  in  the 
same  way. 

Note. — Any  spare  S5'rup  from  pre- 
served fruit,  both  tinned  and  bottled, 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
many  nice  dishes  made  at  a nominal 
cost.  A little  colouring  is  generally 
an  improvement  to  the  appearance. 

Rice  a la  Trinidad.  — Re- 
quired : four  ounces  of  rice,  a gill  of 
cream,  milk,  jelly,  cocoa-nut,  sugar, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  9d. 

Boil  the  milk  and  rice  together 
until  the  rice  is  soft — allow  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk — then  sweeten  to  taste, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  grated  cocoa- 
nut,  fresh  or  dried  ; stir  in  the  cream, 
then  j)Our  into  a plain  border  mould, 
and  set  b)f  to  stiffen.  Turn  out  when 
set,  and  garnish  the  top  of  the  border 
with  Claret  Jelly.  This  may  be 
either  chopped  or  put  into  tiny  fancy 
moulds ; if  the  latter,  leave  a space 
between  in  putting  them  round.  Fill 
the  centre  with  Whipped  Cream, 
coloured  pink ; this  looks  pretty  if 
brought  to  a point  a couple  of  inches 
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higher  than  the  border  ; on  the  top 
sprinkle  a little  more  cocoa-nut,  with  a 
pinch  of  chopped  pistachios  ; garnish 
the  base  with  pink  and  green  candied 
fruits,  or  with  the  green  only  and 
some  more  .ielly.  The  cream  should 
he  flavoured  with  a few  drops  of 
vanilla.  This  is  a very  prett}'  dish. 
]f  liked,  vanilla  jelly  can  he  used 
instead  of  claret ; it  should  be  coloured 
a good  pink. 

Note. — In  hot  weather,  dissolve  a 
few  sheets  of  gelatine  in  the  rice,  &c. 

Rose  Meringue.  — Kcquired  : 
meringues,  rose  leaves,  and  garnish,  as 
below.  Cost,  if  made  with  nine 
meringues,  about  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

The  meringues  are  to  bo  pale 
(page  930),  and  must  be  as  even  in  size 
and  shape  as  possible.  Any  uneven 
parts  must  be  taken  from  the  edges. 
Mix  a little  sieved  icing  sugar  to  a 
soft  paste  with  white  of  egg,  and  dip 
the  edges  in,  and  firmly  bmild  up 
the  meringues  one  above  the  other. 
Then  put  on  the  rose  leaves — the 
crystallised  are,  of  course,  referred 
to — and  about  an  ounce  will  be 
wanted.  A little  of  the  icing  should 
be  used  for  sticking  them  on.  At  the 
moment  of  sending  to  table,  fill  the 
centre  with  whipped  cream,  flavoured 
as  preferred.  This  should  be  done 
from  a bag  with  a small  jdain  pipe, 
and  before  the  last  meringue  and  little 
pile  of  rose  leaves  are  put  on  the  top. 
If  j)lenty  of  cream  be  liked,  some  may 
be  put  round  the  meringue.  This  way 
of  serving  meringues  is  newer  than 
filling  them  with  the  cream.  Garnish 
with  natural  rose  leaves  or  other 
foliage  irnless  the  cream  bo  put  round, 
then  chopped  pistachios  should  be 
u.sed. 

Note. — Violets  may  be  used  in  this 
way,  but  the  dish  is  more  effective  if  a 
little  green  be  introduced  ; a few  tiny 
leaves  cut  from  any  crj’stallised  fruit 
and  stuck  on  with  the  sugar  round 
each  little  cluster  of  violets  is  pretty, 
or  th.3  sugar  may  be  dredged  with 
green  sugar  before  the  violets  are 
stuck  on. 


Savoy  Trifle. — Required : fifteen 
Savoy 'biscuits,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a 
small  lemon,  a glass  of  sherry,  some 
custard  and  cream,  as  below,  a little 
raspberry  jam  and  lemon  curd  {see 
page  856).  Cost,  about  2s. 

Sl>lit  the  biscuits,  and  spread  half 
with  the  jam  and  the  rest  with  the 
lemon  curd,  then  put  them  together. 
I’ile  them  in  a dish,  beginning  with 
five  and  ending  with  one.  Mix  the 
wine  with  the  lemon  juice  and  rind 
and  pour  it  over.  Use  a medium 
custard  and  pour  it  over,  so  as  to  coat 
tho  biscuits.  Whip  a gill  of  thick 
cream,  and  colour  half  of  it  pink,  and 
put  spots  of  that  and  the  white  alter- 
nately, on  the  top,  and  round  the  base 
of  the  trifle.  This  is  a simple,  pretty, 
and  easily-made  sweet. 

Note. — For  a juvenile  party,  a 
plainer  dish  may  be  made  by  soaking 
the  biscuits  in  a little  fruit  syrup  of 
any  sort,  or  lemon  or  orange  juice 
well  sweetened  ; a plainer  custard  will 
do,  and  the  dish  may  be  strewn  with 
coloured  sugar,  or  some  little  heaps  of 
jam  or  jelly  may  bo  dotted  about  it. 

St.  Honore  Trifle.— This  is  a 
very  pretty  and  easily-made  sweet. 
Required  : a slice  of  sponge  cake,  or  a 
richer  kind  if  liked,  the  size  of  a 
pudding  plate,  and  nearl}'  an  inch 
thick,  a couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
sherry  or  Madeira,  the  rind  of  an 
orange,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  some 
meringue  mixture  and  garnish  as  below. 
Cost,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  according  to 
the  garnish. 

The  cake  forms  the  foundation. 
The  meringue  mixture  is  put  on  from  a 
plain  pipe,  in  small  heaps  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  to  form  the  border.  This  is 
then  to  1)0  bsiked  in  a moderate  oven 
to  a pale  brown,  and  when  done  the 
wine  is  poured  over  while  warm.  Cave 
should  be  taken  that  it  goes  over  the 
cake  only,  as  should  the  meringues 
become  wet  they  would  lose  their 
crispness  and  be  spoilt.  The  cream 
should  be  whipped,  flavoured  with  the 
grated  rind,  and  sweetened  to  taste, 
and  put  in  the  centre  when  the  cake  is 
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quite  cold.  Should  a richer  dish  he 
required,  take  a gill  of  good  custard 
and  put  it  on  the  cake  before  the 
cream.  Any  fresh  fruit  in  season  may 
be  used  as  garnish,  or  dried  fruit  that 
has  been  soaked  in  a little  'wine.  A 
pretty  effect  is  produced  by  placing 
the  fruit  in  small  heaps  between  the 
heaps  of  meringue,  a little  space  being 
left  for  the  purpose  before  baking. 
Small  lumps  of  fruit  jelly  or  rich  jam 
may  be  used  in  place  of  fruit.  Some- 
times a layer  of  ratafias  soaked  in  boil- 
ing custard  is  placed  under  the  cream  ; 
this  enriches  the  dish  and  is  generally 
liked. 

Note.— Put  the  cream  in  at  he 
instant  of  sending  to  table. 

Strawberry  Chartreuse.  — 

Required:  fruit,  garnish,  jelly,  and  a 
cream  mixture  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  a pint  mould. 

Take  a charlotte  mould  and  line  it 
with  lemon  jelly,  or  green  jelly, 
flavoured  with  any  liqueur  ; then  slice 
some  fine  strawberries,  and  put  them 
in  a pattern,  or  cover  the  jelly  entirely, 
or  as  preferred.  Any  dried  fruit  of 
another  colour  may  be  used  in  addition 
if  liked.  Set  the  garnish  with  more 
jelly.  Then  fill  the  centre  with  a 
cream  made  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — To  each  half-pint  of  double 
cream  allow  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  and  a gill  of  lemon  jelly,  and 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  straw- 
berries cut  up  and  sweetened  a little ; 
they  are  further  improved  by  soaking 
in  a little  maraschino  or  other  liqueur 
before  adding  them.  The  whole 
should  be  mixed  over  ice,  and  then  put 
in  the  mould  when  beginning  to  set. 
Set  in  an  ice  cave,  or  on  ice,  and  turn 
out  when  firm. 

Another  way. — Prepare  the  cream 
for  the  centre  without  any  fruit,  and 
arrange  it  round  the  mould,  then  put 
the  fruit  in  the  centre.  A little  cream 
should  be  reserved  for  covering  the 
fruit,  or  some  more  j eUy  can  be  used. 

Strawberry  Snow  Cream. — 

Required  ; four  penny  sponge  cakes, 
half  a pint  of  custard,  fruit,  cream, 


and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s. 

The  cakes  should  be  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  put  thinly  over  the  bottom 
of  a good-sized  dish.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  is  then  to  be  grated  over,  and  a 
little  of  the  juice  used  to  moisten 
them.  Pour  a glass  of  maraschino 
syrup  over  next,  then  put  a pound  of 
strawberries  that  have  been  made  into 
a compote  without  boiling  the  fruit. 
{See  recipes  in  Fruits.)  Half  a pint 
of  cream  should  then  be  whipped  with 
the  white  of  an  egg ; an  ounce  of 
sugar  is  to  be  stirred  in  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  maraschino  syrup,  and 
piled  up  oyer  the  fruit.  This  is  a very 
nice  dish.  When  fresh  fruit  is  not  to 
be  had,  use  bottled  fruit  after  draining 
from  the  syrup.  The  latter  can  be 
used  up  for  other  dishes. 

Syllabubs.  — These  are  served 
alone,  as  well  as  used  for  garnishing 
other  sweets.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  manner  of  making 
them. 

No.  1. — Required  : the  rind  of  a 
lemon  or  orange,  a pint  of  sherry  or 
other  sweet  wine,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  sugar. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  wine.  The  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  soaked  in  the  wine  for 
some  hours,  the  other  materials  are 
added,  and  the  process  is  the  same  as 
for  whipped  cream.  The  froth  should 
be  left  long  enough  to  get  firm.  A 
little  melted  currant  jelly  is  used  in 
place  of  some  of  the  wine  for  a cheaper 
dish,  while  brandy  is  added  for  the 
best  kinds.  In  cold  weather  these  are 
made  the  day  before  they  are  wanted. 

No.  2. — Required : two  ounces  of 
sugar,  spice,  wine,  milk,  and  other 
ingredients  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
Put  the  sugar  in  a bowl  with  the 
grated  lemon  rind,  half  a grated  nut- 
meg, half  a pint  of  raisin  wine,  then 
pour  in  from  a teapot  or  jug  a pint 
or  a pint  and  a half  of  warm  milk. 
Set  by  to  get  cold.  Clotted  cream  is 
sometimes  used  as  garnish,  and 
pounded  cinnamon  or  other  spice 
sprinkled  over. 
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JS'o.  3. — Dci'onxhirc  Si/l/(ibt<b. — Iiitlie 
county,  wliere  milk  is  to  be  had  |>ure 
and  direct  from  its  source,  syllabubs 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  table,  varied 
with  the  far-famed  Devonshire  junket. 
The  (luantity  of  wine  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  syllabub  is  first  put  into 
a large  china  bowl  with  sugar  to  taste. 
It  is  then  milked  on  till  the  bowl  is 
full,  and  afterwards,  when  cold,  it  is 
covered  with  clotted  cream.  A little 
grated  nutmeg,  or  pounded  cinnamon 
(or  both  may  bo  used)  is  sprinkled 
over  the  top  when  served.  A pint  of 
port  iind  one  of  sherry  will  make  a 
large  and  excellent  syllabub. 

Tipsy  Bread.  — This  is  an 
imitation  of  tipsy  cake,  and  answers 
fora  juvenile  party  very  well.  Kc- 
quired  : some  thin  slices  of  nice  white 
bread  (free  from  crust),  jam,  almonds, 
and  custard.  Cost,  variable. 

The  bread  should  be  .spread  with  the 
jam,  and  piled  up  ; it  is  very  easy  to 
imitate  a cake  by  cutting  the  round 
slices  smaller  as  they  reach  the  top,  or 
it  may  be  made  square  if  liked.  A little 
wine  of  any  plain  kind  may  be  used, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  bread;  it  may  be  moistened 
only.  The  almonds  are  to  be  used  as 
for  a cake,  but  less  plentifully.  The 
custard  may  be  (piitc  plain ; a corn- 
flour or  rice  custard  does  excellently. 
The  custard  in  the  dish  may  be 
sprinkled  with  coloured  sugar  to  add 
to  the  effect. 

Another  icuy. — Instead  of  pouring 
the  custard  over,  build  the  bread  up  in 
rings,  and  soak  as  before  : .spread  the 
outside  with  jam,  stick  almonds  in  or 
not,  and  fill  the  centre  with  thick, 
plain  custard,  dredged  with  coloured 
sugar.  This  is  wholesome,  cheap, 
and  pretty. 

Tipsy  Cake. — Eequlred  : a Savoy 
sponge  cake,  some  wine,  or  a mixture  of 
wine  and  brandy,  a custard,  and  some 
almonds.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
for  a good-sized  cake,  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  richness  of  the  custard, 
and  the  kind  of  wine. 

The  cake  should  be  a few  days  old ; 


one  of  a pound  and  a half  will  make 
a handsome  dish ; this  would  re<piire 
nearly  a bottle  of  wine,  and  a pint 
and  a half  to  a quart  of  custard.  About 
half  a pound  of  almonds  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  cake  should  be  well  pierced 
at  the  bottom  with  a skewer,  and  jmt 
in  a deep  glass  dish  in  which  it  will 
bo  served,  and  soaked  with  the  wine, 
which  must  be  put  over  by  degrees 
from  a spoon.  A day  should  be 
allowed  for  the  soaking.  The  wine 
may  be  a medium  sherry  or  Madeira, 
or  raisin  or  cowslip  for  a plainer  dish. 
The  cake  should  be  soaked  from  the 
top,  and  as  long  as  any  portion 
remains  dry  the  liquor  should  bo 
poured  over.  Any  surplus  moisture 
should  be  poured  out  of  the  dish. 
The  almonds  are  best  inserted  before 
the  cake  is  soaked.  They  should  be 
blanched  and  cut  in  thin  strips,  and 
if  they  can  be  afford(;d,  Jordan 
almonds  should  be  used.  Make  the 
holes  first  with  a skewer.  After  cut- 
ting, the)'  should  be  put  in  a cool  oven 
to  dry  a little,  but  not  to  take  colour. 
The  pattern  of  the  cake  should  be 
followed,  and  the  almonds  put  close 
together.  Recipes  for  the  custards 
arc  on  page  925.  A plain  or  medium 
one  is  suitable  for  a cake  soaked  with 
a plain  wine,  but  for  one  with  good 
wine  a rich  one  is  best.  A glass  of 
brandy  poured  over  the  cake  just 
before  the  custard  goes  over  it  is  a 
great  improvement.  A very  usual 
flavouring  for  the  custard  is  almond, 
but  it  is  sometimes  left  plain. 

Another  way. — Take  a round  sponge 
cake  and  slice  it,  then  spread  the 
slices  with  nice  jam  ; build  the  cake 
up,  and  stick  with  almonds,  and  finish 
as  above.  Various  liqueurs  are  used 
in  these.  In  pouring  the  custard 
over  either  of  these  cakes,  a spoon 
should  be  used,  so  as  not  to  displace 
the  almonds,  and  plenty  of  custard 
should  be  put  in  the  dish.  {See 
Imperi.cl  Tipsy  Cake,  and  Savoy 
Cakes.) 

Tipsy  Cake  ^ la  Lawson.— 

Eequirea;  a sponge  cake,  syrup,  and 
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custard  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d., 
exclusive  of  garnish. 

The  cake  should  be  about  three- 
, quarters  of  a poimd  in  weight,  and  be 
baked  in  a round  tin,  and  not  more 
than  an  inch  and  a half  deep.  While 
hot,  cut  it  in  three  slices  with  a warm 
knife,  and  soak  the  pieces  in  a syrup 
made  by  boiling  a gill  of  water  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  which  it  is  to  he 
coloured  pink,  and  flavoured  with 
raspberry  or  currant  syrup ; or  should 
no  syrup  be  at  hand,  with  essence  of 
either  kind  named,  or  with  raspberry 
vinegar.  Pour  a little  of  the  custard 
over  each  slice,  then  build  the  cake 
up  in  its  original  form,  and  pour  the 
rest  of  the  custard  over.  About  half 
a pint,  or  rather  more,  will  be  wanted ; 
No.  3 or  4 is  suitable.  A little  fresh 
or  dried  fruit  should  be  used  as 
garnish. 

Another  way. — After  building  the 
cake  up,  and  before  putting  the  custard 
on,  make  a meringue  with  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  and  two  ounces,  or  rather 
less,  of  sugar  and  pile  on  the  top,  then 
put  the  cake  in  the  oven  to  brown, 
and  serve  with  the  custard  round. 
(See  page  930  for  the  meringue.) 

Trifle  in  Surprise,  k la 

Martell.— Required : a cake,  jam, 
wine,  biscuits,  custard,  cream,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  about,  4s.  6d.,  but 
variable. 

Take  a round  Madeira  cake  of  a 
pound  and  half  in  weight,  and  scoop 
the  middle  out,  leaving  the  bottom 
and  sides  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  top  should  first  be  cut 
straight  off.  Then  crumble  a third  of 
the  centre  cake,  and  soak  in  three 
gills  of  hot  custard,  flavoured  to  taste, 
and  when  cold  mix  in  a gill  of  whipped 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavoured.  The 
outer  wall  of  cake  is  to  be  moistened 
with  a little  sherry  or  Madeira.  Then 
spread  the  inner  part  of  it  with  any 
nice  stoneless  jam  or  fruit  puree. 
Soak  a few  ounces  of  ratafias  and 
broken  macaroons  in  w'ine,  and  fill 
the  cake,  using  the  biscuits  and  the 


soaked  part  of  the  cake  in  alternate 
layers.  The  top  is  to  be  replaced,  and 
may  be  coated  with  jani,  or  a little 
bright  jelly  of  any  sort,  or  with 
coloured  whipped  cream ; and  the 
base  of  the  cake  should  be  similarly 
ornamented.  This  is  a very  nice  dish 
that  may  be  served  at  high  tea,  or  as 
a supper  sweet  for  any  occasion. 

Trifle,  or  Macaroon  Trifle. — 

Required  : macaroons,  ratafias,  sponge 
cakes,  wine  and  brandy,  and  some 
jam,  custard,  and  whijjped  cream. 
Cost,  about  4s.  for  a medium-sized 
dish. 

This  is  a very  nice,  old-fashioned 
sweet,  w’hich  is  much  liked  as  a rule. 
The  first  thing  is  to  take  a deep  glass 
dish  and  put  in  some  thin  slices  of 
sponge  cake,  and  spread  them  wdth  a 
good  layer  of  jam,  raspberry  being  a 
favourite.  The  cake  should  be  soaked 
with  a little  sherry.  Then  put  some 
of  the  cakes  named  above,  allowing 
about  two  to  four  ounces  of  ratafias 
to  half  a pound  of  macaroons,  but  the 
proportions  are  a matter  of^aste.  They 
should  be  soaked  in  wine  wdth  a little 
brandy ; the  ratafias  are  left  whole, 
but  the  macaroons  are  often  broken  in 
halves  or  quarters.  Then  cover  them 
with  a thick  layer  of  good  custard ; 
if  should  be  quite  an  inch  thick. 
Sometimes  a little  more  jam  is  put 
over  this,  but  as  a rule  it  will  be  better 
liked  with  the  one  layer.  The  dish 
looks  prettier  if  the  jam  be  put  in  the 
dish  first,  and  the  cake  on  the  top,  but 
this  causes  a little  w-aste  in  serving. 
Allow  a good  quantity  of  cream  for 
the  top;  it  should  be  sweetened  and 
flavoured  to  taste,  and  some  may  be 
coloured  pink  and  used  for  dotting 
about  the  rest ; or  some  coloured  sugar- 
may  be  strewn  over.  Either  of  the 
recipes  for  Whipped  Cream  may  be 
followed,  but  we  recommend  the  first 
as  the  richer.  Arrange  this  high  in 
the  centre,  and  keep  the  trifle  in  a 
cold  place  until  readj^  to  serve. 

Note.— For  a richer  dish,  various 
kinds  of  glace  fruits  are  cut  up  and 
mixed  amongst  the  other  ingredients. 
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Some  may  be  used  on  the  cream  if 
liked,  then  it  should  be  left  white. 
Or  a border  of  pink  cream,  decorated 
with  green  fruits,  with  a centre  of 
white  cream,  garnished  with  pink 
fruits  has  a nice  effect. 

Another  icai/. — The  dish  is  first  to 
bo  spread  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
bottom  with  the  jam,  then  covered 
with  the  sliced  sponge  cake.  I’roceed 
as  directed  .above  tor  the  completion 
of  the  dish.  This  has  a good  effect 
at  night  when  a dish  on  a stand  is  used. 
When  a very  large  dish  is  wanted, 
there  should  be  a second  layer  of 
biscuits,  &c.,  after  the  custard,  then 
more  cusb.rd,  and  finally  the  cream. 

Whim  Wham.  — Kequired : a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  a glass  of  sherry, 
the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  half  a pound 


of  red  currant  jelly,  sugar  to  taste 
(.about  two  or  three  ounces),  a dozen 
Savoy  biscuits,  and  some  strips  of 
candied  peel,  mixed  (about  two 
ounces).  Co.st,  about  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. 

The  cream  is  to  be  sweetened  and 
mixed  with  the  wine  and  grated  lemon 
rind,  then  whipped,  and  the  froth 
put  on  a sieve  to  drain ; the  biscuits 
are  to  be  cut  through  and  put  in  a 
dish  in  alternate  layers  with  the  froth 
and  some  jelly  in  little  heaps.  The 
froth  should  form  the  first  and  last 
layers.  The  cream  that  is  left  over 
from  the  whipping  should  be  sweetened 
and  poured  round  the  biscuits,  &c., 
which  must  be  kejit  in  the  middle  of 
the  di.sh ; garnish  with  the  candied 
peel.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  form 
of  sweet,  and  there  are  other  ways  of 
preparing  it. 
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These  are  amongst  the  mo.st  popular  of  the  dishes  that  come  under  the 
head  of  “ »’eets.”  For  the  mo.st  pai-t  they  are  light  and  dige.stihle,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  every  facility  for  the  concoction  of  most  artistic  and 
inviting  dishes,  the  brilliancy  and  rich  colouring  of  which  tend  in  no  small 
degree  to  set  off  a table  to  advantage,  and  on  this  score  alone  jellies  are 
not  likely  to  bo  easily  dislodged  from  their  place  in  public  favour. 

JELLIES. 

Jellies  vary  greatly  in  richness  and  the  modes  of  preparation,  but  the 
old-fashioned  jelly,  from  calves’  feet  stock,  has,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
given  place  to  those  made  from  gelatine  or  isinglass,‘except  in  the  making 
of  invalid  dishes. 

Gelatine  is  of  several  kinds.  The  most  largely  used  is  the  packet 
gelatine,  of  a yellowish  colour  and  of  opaque  appearance,  which  is  sold  at 
fourpence  per  ounce  on  an  average.  As  a rule,  an  ounce  of  this  will  pro- 
duce from  a pint  and  a half  to  a quart  of  jelly,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  gelatine,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  depth  of  the  mould  used. 
Some  makers  over-rate  the  strength  of  their  goods,  and  the  best  thing  is 
to  test  tlie  gelatine,  making  due  allowance  so  far  as  the  weather  and  the 
mould  are  concerned,  and  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  the  one  brand, 
should  it  prove  .satisfactory.  The  best  makes  of  English  gehatine,  such 
as  Cox’s  Sparkling  Gelatine,  bear  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  have  been 
long  in  the  market. 

Opaque  qelatine,  or  “ soup-streiigtheuer,”  to  which  reference  is  made 
on  page  27,  is  a cheaper  form  of  gelatine,  and  is  sold  by  the  pound.  It  is 
not  of  much  use  in  the  making  of  table  jellies,  but  it  answers  very  well  for 
cheap  forms  ^f  creams,  dealt  with  a little  later  on. 
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Sheet  gelatine  is  not  so  strong  as  the  opaque,  but  it  varies  a good 
deal.  Of  some  brands  two  ounces  or  more  to  the  quart  must  be  used, 
and  as  before,  it  should  be  tested  for  strength.  This  is  very  pale 
sometimes,  but  for  those  who  prefer  it  there  is  a pink  gelatine,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  colouring  the  jelly.  When  various  colours 
are  to  be  imparted  the  palest  should  be  chosen,  as  such  a jelly  will 
take  the  colours  better.  A point  that  should  always  be  boime  in  mind 
in  regulating  the  amount  of  gelatine  to  use  is  the  garnish  of  the  mould. 
Supposing  this  to  consist  of  fresh  fruits,  the  jelly  must  be  stiffer  than  if 
no  garnish  be  used ; in  other  words,  consider  whether  the  jelly  has  to 
boar  any  weight.  * 

Isinglass  is  more  expensive  than  gelatine,  but  is  preferred  by  many. 
It  dissolves  readily,  and  is  delicate  in  flavour.  Speaking  generally,  we 
think  that  the  directions  for  use  given  on  the  packets  are  reliable  as  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid  to  be  added,  and  any  deviation,  such  as  the  substitution 
of  wine  for  water,  or  lemon  juice,  &c.,  should  be  evenly  balanced.  Then 
the  sugar.  Always,  in  adding  more  than  the  average  quantity,  deduct 
from  the  liquids.  This  applies  to  jellies  from  gelatine  equally,  and  is  a 
point  often  overlooked,  so  many  forget  that  sugar  becomes  liquid. 

Cleanliness  is  of  paramount  importance.  A greasy  spoon,  a half- 
washed  mould,  or  any  traces  of  dust,  will  affect  both  flavour  and  brilliancy. 
Very  fair  jellies  may  be  made  for  family  use  without  the  trouble  of  clear- 
ing, but  when  real  brightness  is  desired  this  process  is  necessary,  and  is 
known  as 

Clarification.— This  consists  in  removing  all  insoluble  matter  that 
rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  scum.  The  usual  materials  for  causing 
the  scum  to  rise  are  the  whites  and  shells  of  eggs.  On  an  average  two  eggs 
are  wanted  for  a quart  of  jelly,  but  with  thoroughly  refined  gelatine,  such 
as  that  mentioned  above,  one  egg  will  be  found  quite  sufficient.  Stiff 
jellies  are  more  difficult  to  clear  than  those  only  just  firm  enough,  and  a 
very  firm  jelly  is  not  nearly  so  nice.  Supposing  a quart  of  jelly  made 
from  a mixture  of  sugar,  lemon  rind  and  juice,  and  gelatine — the  precise 
proportions  are  detailed  hereafter — proceed  as  follows : — 

Take  a very  clean  stewpan  of  copper  or  steel,  and  see  that  it  is 
well  tinned,  or  use  a very  delicate  enamelled  one  (an  iron  one  will 
not  do),  then  put  in  the  gelatine  that  has  been  soaked  in  some  of  the 
water  until  quite  soft ; add  more  water  to  make  up  the  quantity,  the  thin 
rinds  of  the  lemons,  and  the  strained  juice  and  tlie  sugar.  The  water  may 
be  cold,  or,  to  save  time,  the  sugar  may  be  melted  in' a little  boiling  water, 
but  that  for  the  soaking  of  the  gelatine  must  be  cold.  The  whites  of  two 
eggs  should  then  be  added,  and  the  shells,  after  they  have  been  washed  and 
crushed  up  in  the  hand.  The  separate  whisking  of  the  whites  witli  a tea- 
spoonful  of  cold  water  is  advised  by  some  cooks.  Then  place  the  pan  over 
a clear,  steady  fire,  and  with  a wliisk  of  wicker  or  wire,  as  shown  on 
page  600,  whisk  the  whole  until  there  is  a good  froth  on,  and  the  jelly  is 
311st  on  the  point  of  boiling.  Then  stop  the  whisking’,  and  either  strain  at 
once  or  let  it  [stand  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  The  first  plan  is  very 
general,  and  for  ourselves  we  prefer  it,  as  the  liquid,  being  hot,  passes 
more  readily  through  the  bag  or  other  straining  medium.  Those  who 
allow  the  jelly  to  stand  argue  that  it  is  all  the  time  increasing  in  clearness. 
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It  is  a simple  matter  to  try  both  ways.  Tliere  is  this  to  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty, tliat  the  slower  the  2>i'Ocess  of  bringing  tlie  jelly  from  the  cold  to 
the  nearly  l)oiling  stage  the  clearer  it  will  be.  It  must  never  bo  stirred 
after  boiling-point  is  reached.  It  is  also  very  important  that  the  cru.st  on 
the  top  remain  intact.  The  absurdity  of  any  in.structions  to  “ remove  the 
scum  ” is  apparent,  wlien  we  remember  tliat  the  scum  acts  as  the  filter,  and 
therefore  aids  tlie  clearing.  When  sheet  gelatine  is  used  the  water  may 
be  hot,  though  cold  is  prefci’able.  When  wine  is  added  it  is  well,  unh'ss 
one  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  cloud  the  jolly,  to  pass  it  through 
the  strainer  with  the  rest,  although  there  is  a certain  amount  of  loss  of 
flavour  by  the  treatment.  With  lirandy  this  is  not  ntTces.sary.  The  amount 
to  be  added  should  be  deducted  from  the  water  and  jmt  in  after  straining. 
We  must  mention  anotlier  method  that  finds  favour  with  some  cooks,  viz., 
to  whi.sk  the  jelly  until  it  boils  up  well,  then  to  let  it  boil  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  then  stand  for  a few  minutes  before  clearing.  This  brings  us  to 
the  straining-bag,  or  cloth. 

Jelly  hays  are  of  felt,  or  of  stout  flannel,  and  may  be  bought  or  made 
at  home,  “ Double  mill,”  or  ironing-blaukot  flannel,  is  generally  used. 

The  seam  should  be  double-sewn,  to  guard 
against  unequal  filtration.  The  shape  is 
shown  in  Fig.  142.  A stand  is  very  useful, 
but  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  bag  being 
til'd  to  two  cliairs,  or  one  turned  upside 
down,  by  attaching  tapes  of  the  required 
length  to  the  looj)s.  Tlie  be.st  felt  bags 
are  seamless.  Some  use  a clean  linen  clotli, 
or  a diaper  or  damask  napkin,  or  a square 
of  tammy  or  ordinary  flannel.  Either  of 
these  will  answer  perfectly,  supposing  tlie 
jelly  to  bo  clear  wdieu  poured  through, 
and  if  it  is  not  properly  cleared  in  the  pan 
the  bag  is  of  no  avail.  Whatever  is 
used  must  be  free  from  soap  and 
quite  clean,  and  moistened  by  pouring 
hot  water  through  before  the  jelly; 
squeeze  out  any  water.  Keep  near  the 
fire,  and  if  not  clear  after  the  first  strain- 
Fic.  U2— Jelly  Bag  and  Stand.  pour  through  again  until  it  is. 

Should  the  first  spoonful  or  two  look 
watery,  put  it  away.  Pour  all  the  jelly  through  together,  and  let  it  run 
naturally  ; never  use  pressure. 

To  wash  a jelly  bag,  empty  it  as  soon  as  used  and  put  it  in  hot  water, 
as  nearly  boiling  as  possible,  then  .stir  with  a stick  or/Spooii;  renew  the 
Avater  a time  or  two,  then  add  cold  water,  so  that  the  bag  may  be  wrung 
out  by  band  ; rinse  a time  or  two  in  clear  water  and  jmll  into  sliape, 
dry  in  the  open,  and  fold  up  when  dry  in  a sheet  of  paper.  If  put  away 
damp  or  dirty  the  next  jelly  will  suffer.  Should  a cloth  be  used  aiqdy 
the  same  treatment.  Some  of  the  clearest  jellies  we  have  ever  seen 
have  been  strained  through  a fine  damask  napkin. 

Bottlea  Jellies. — These  are  to  be  had  of  many  flavours  and  A'ery  bright 
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in  appearance.  Sometimes  wine  is  required  to  be  added,  but  if  much  extra 
liquid  be  put  in  there  is  fear  that  the  jelly  may  not  set.  The  safest  plan 
is  to  use  a shallow  mould,  and  a good  deal  may  be  done  by  tlie  aid  of  ice. 
Should  at  any  time  a jelly  be  found  too  soft  to  turn  out,  it  can  either  be 
cut  up  and  put  in  glasses  for  the  table,  or  whipped  and  served  in  the  same 
form,  or  a glass  disli.  In  moulding  these  jellies  set  the  bottle  in  hot  water 
after  drawing  the  cork,  and  let  the  jelly  be  on  the  point  of  setting  before 
putting  in  the  mould.  They  are  particularly  handy  when  a small  quantity 
is  required  for  lining  a mould,  and  time  does  not  allow  for  its  home 
manufacture. 

Packet  Jellies. — There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in  these,  for  while 
some  are  but  little  inferior  to  bottled  jellies  in  flavour  and  brilliancy, 
others  are  rather  thick  and  of  poor  flavour.  But,  cost  considered,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent,  and  decidedly  useful.  A nice  way  of  serving 
is  to  mould  with  fresh  fruit  in  layers.  The  water  can  be  reduced  a little 
in  hot  weather,  or  wine  may  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  water  at  any 


Fig.  143. 

Prince’s  Feathers  Mould. 


Fig.  144.  . 
Pine  Apple  Mould. 


time.  Average  cost,  4d.  per  pint  packet.  By  using  a packet  of  jelly, 
and  one  of  blancmange  powder  of  a contrasting  colour,  and  moulding  the 
two  in  layers,  a very  pretty  dish  can  be  had  at  trifling  cost.  It  is  safest  if 
only  such  as  bear  the  makers’  names  be  employed. 

Moulding  Jellies. — The  mould  should  be  very  clean,  first  washed  in 
warm,  then  in  cold  water,  then  put  in  cold  water  and  drained,  and  the  jelly 
poured  in  wlien  on  the  point  of  setting.  Cool,  and  only  just  liquid  when 
put  in,  is  the  condition  most  favourable  for  turning  out.  It  is  a further 
advantage  to  cool  the  mould  in  ice  first,  but  this  is  not  a necessity.  The 
mould  is  to  be  placed  on  ice  on  a cold  place  until  the  jelly  is  firm.  "Where 
layers  of  jelly  are  being  put  into  the  same  mould  ice  is  necessary,  or  the 
process  takes  many  hours.  A basin  of  ice  mixed  with  a little  salt  is 
required,  and  the  mould  should  be  bedded  in,  care  being  taken  that  the 
ice  does  not  reach  the  top  of  the  mould,  or,  as  it  melts,  it  will  run  in  and 
spoil  the  jelly.  When  the  time  comes  for  turning  out  the  jelly  the  edge 
may  be  “ eased  ” by  means  of  the  fingers,  but  no  knife  used,  or  it  will 
probably  look  ragged.  Then  put  it  for  a second  into  hot  water — warm  is  no 
good — and,  placing  the  dish  on  the  top,  turn  the  mould  over  with  a sharp 
jerk,  and  it  will  probably  slip  out.  If  not,  hold  the  mould  a Ijttle  above 
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Ulo  disli,  and  taj)  from  .side  to  side  and  on  tlie  top.  Should  this  fail,  renew 
the  water  treatment.  The  immersion  in  the  water  must  be  of  a second’s 
duration  oidy,  or  (particularly  in  the  case  of  a mould  with  projecting' 
points)  the  jelly  would  run.  What  is  wanted  is  just  cnougli  heat  to  make 
tlie  jelly  leave  the  mould.  Take  a clean  cloth  and  wipe  any  spots  of  jelly 
that  may  run  into  the  disli.  Some  cooks,  after  the  hot  water  treatment, 
have  a little  cold  water,  iced  if  possible,  at  hand,  to  pour  over  the  jelly  on 
the  di.sh,  should  it  show  any  tendency  to  run.  The  cold  water  is  then 
drained  off,  and  tlie  dish  dried. 

The  moulds  shown  in  Figs.  143,  144,  145  are  very  good  pattenis,  and 
all  suitable  for  fancy  jellies  or  creams. 

Lining  Jelly  Moulds. — This  operation  requires  a little  care,  then  it  is 
ea.sy.  To  line  a mould  thinly  with  jelly  so  that  every  part  is  coated,  take 
the  mould  in  the  hand  and  put  in  the  jelly  a little  at  a time,  turning  the 
mould  I'ound  and  round  in  a basin  of  ice,  broken  up  and  mixed  with  a little 
salt.  Line  the  top  first,  and  work  down  to  the  edge.  The  jelly  should  be 
just  liquid,  then  it  will  set  very  quickly.  It  is  well  to  have  at  hand  two 
basins,  one  with  hot  and  the  other  with  cold  water,  the  jelly  in  a small 
saueexian ; then,  should  it  cool  too  soon,  place  it  for  a moment  in  the  hot 
water,  while  if  found  too  liquid,  set  it  in  the  cold.  This  saves  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  stove  or  the  sink,  as  the  case  may  be. 
When  fniit  or  other  garnish  is  x>nt  in  the  mould  a little  more  jelly  must 
bo  used,  to  set  it  before  the  filling  is  added.  Tliese  directions  apply  to 
cold  puddings  as  well  as  sweets  of  all  sorts  that  are  thus  served.  A basin- 
shaped  mould  is  the  most  easily  lined  of  all,  and  if  garnished  at  the  base 
and  on  the  top  after  turning  out,  as  detailed  in  some  of  the  recixies,  the 
result  is  good.  For  hints  on  the  linings  of  moulds  with  jelly  for  savoury 
dishes  see  Garnishes. 

Another  way. — This  is  easier,  but  the  lining  of  jelly  being  thicker,  the 
effect  is  not  so  good.  Take,  say,  two  x>hiin  moulds  of  the  desired  shape, 
and  coat  the  bottom  of  the  larger  one  with  jelly,  then,  when  it  is  set,  put 
the  otlier  mould  in,  and  fill  iix)  the  vacant  space  between  with  jelly.  When 
firm  pour  a little  hot  water  in  the  inner  mould,  then  take  it  out  carefully. 
Suxjposing  the  difference  in  diameter  between  the  two  moulds  to  be  an 
inch,  there  will  be  a lining  half  an  inch  thick.  The  mould  is  then  to  be 
filled  witli  the  cream,  or  pudding  mixture,  or  whatever  else  may  be  in- 
tended to  show  through  tlie  jelly,  and  for  comxiaratively  plain  dishes  the 
mode  answers  very  well. 

CREAMS. 

These  ai'e  of  various  kinds,  some  very  simple  and  others  elaborate.  The 
foundation  of  most  sorts  of  moulded  cream  consists  of  milk  or  cream,  or  a 
mixture,  gelatine  or  isinglass,  sugar  and  flavouring,  with  sometimes  the 
addition  of  fruit  ptiree  or  syrux>,  jam,  &c.  Whatever  the  kind  of  cream, 
whenever  gelatine  is  used  as  a base  certain  rules  must  be  remembered, 
and  an  important  one  is  not  to  boil  the  gelatine  in  the  milk.  Dissolve  it 
only,  at  a temperature  just  below  boiling  point.  If  ordinary  packet  gela- 
tine be  used  this  is  easily  done  by  soaking  it  in  some  of  the  cold  milk  until 
it  is  soft  and  thoroughly  swollen,  then  add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  milk, 
and  stir  till  it  is  quite  melted,  the  milk  in  the  saucepan  having  been  first 
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brought  to  the  boil,  or  perhaps  simmered  with  the  flavouring  medium  for 
some  little  time.  In  the  case  of  sheet  gelatine  or  isinglass  t^he  soaking  is 
a small  matter,  and  can  often  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Another 
method  adopted  by  some  cooks,  and  a good  one,  is  to  soak  the  gelatine  as 
described,  in  cold  milk,  and  to  set  the  cup  or  basin  containing  it  into  a 
saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  stir  until  dissolved,  then  to  add  it  to 
the  other  materials.  It  may  be  asked,  why  not  boil  the  gelatine  ? Simply 
because  some  kinds  cause  the  milk  to  curdle ; others  do  not,  but  it  is  well 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  the  extra  trouble  involved  is  very  trifling.  The 
cream  used  is  sometimes  boiled  with  the  milk,  but  it  is  a better  plan  to 
whip  it  if  thick  and  good,  and  add  it  when  the  milk  mixture  has  cooled  a 
little;  this  adds  to  the  quantity,  and  the  cream  tastes  richer.  But  the 
term  “ cream  ” is  often  a misapplied  one,  and  many  dishes  that  are  entirely 
innocent  of  cream  come  to  table  under  that  name. 

We  will  run  through  a few  of  the  usual  additions,  and  detail  the  right 
method,  as  it  will  save  repetition  in  the  recipes.  Supposing  jam : the 
milk  mixture  should  cool  a little,  and  the  jam  be  heated,  if  necessary,  and 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  then  added  by  degrees,  the  whole  being  beaten 
well;  the  whipped  cream  goes  in  after.  If  fruit  jelly  is  used — and  most 
delicious  creams  are  made  from  it — no  sieving  is  required.  Then  there 
are  fruit  syrups  : these  should  be  added  with  caution,  lest  curdling  result, 
and  only  the  best  brands  used.  When  any  of  these  additions  are  made 
the  sugar  must  be  sparingly  used;  little  or  none  will  be  wanted.  When  a 
cream  is  flavoured  with  anything  of  a volatile  nature,  that  should  be  added 
as  short  a time  as  possible  before  pouring  into  the  mould.  The  prepara- 
tion and  garnishing  of  the  mould  is  the  same  as  for  jellies  generally,  but 
some  prefer  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  mould  with  a little  pure  salad  oil,  as 
it  gives  the  cream  a shiny  look  when  turned  out : when  this  is  done  the 
mould  is  not  to  be  first  wetted.  The  remarks  on  the  Fancy  or  Mixed 
J ELLIES  apply  equally  to  fancy  creams ; see  also  the  general  directions  for 
Sweets  (page  917).  For  Whipped  Cream,  see  page  954. 

Colouring  for  creams  may  be  either  liquid,  as  for  jellies,  or  paste 
colouring ; of  the  latter  a greater  variety  may  be  had,  including  cofEee- 
brown,  .cherry-red,  and  damson-blue. 

When  fresh  fruit  is  in  season  very  delicious  creams  may  be  made,  and 
the  method  depends  somewhat  upon  the  kind  and  ripeness  of  the  fruit. 
Details  are  given  under  the  various  headings,  but  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a general  principle  that  the  flavour  is  nicer  when  the  fruit  can  be  employed 
without  cooking,  whether  in  the  form  of  a furee  or  the  juice  only 
be  used. 


' Almond  Blancmange, 
French. — Eequired  : four  ounces  of 
sugar,  ten  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  an 
ounce  of  hitter  almonds,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  isinglass,  and  water  to 
make  up  a quart.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Blanch  and  pound  the  almonds  to 
paste,  the  sugar  being  added  a little  at 


a time.  Add  the  boiling  water,  then 
cover,  and  leave  the  mixture  for  some 
hours.  Wring  through  a tammy,  and 
add  the  melted  isinglass;  then  mould 
the  mixture,  using  a plain  or  garnished 
mould,  as  preferred.  This  is  semi- 
opaque and  very  delicious  in  flavour, 
but  too  costly  for  general  use.  It  may 
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be  cheapened  considerably  by  using 
gelatine — the  best  sheet  for  choice. 

Apricot  Solid.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  apricots,  half  as  much 
sugar,  the  juice  of  a Iciuon,  gelatine, 
&c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 
witliout  cream. 

Cook  the  fruit  with  the  sugar  and 
lemon  juice  to  a thick  marmalade,  and 
add  some  of  the  kernels,  blanched  and 
chopped.  Beat  in  (after  sieving  the 
fruit)  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  melted 
in  a gill  of  water.  Add  a glass  of 
noyeau  and  mould ; set  on  ice  until 
firm,  then  turn  out,  and  pour  cream  or 
custard  over.  The  mould  should  be 
shallow,  or  more  gelatine  will  be  wanted. 

Arrowroot  Cream. — Required : 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  arrowroot,  a 
pint  of  milk,  an  ounce  or  more  of  sugar, 
half  a pint  of  cream,  and  flavouring. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

A bay  leaf  or  stick  cinnamon  is  often 
us(!d  to  flavour  this.  Either  should  be 
boiled  with  the  milk,  then  strain  it 
over  the  arrowroot,  first  mi.\ed  with 
cold  milk  taken  from  the  pint.  Add 
the  cream  and  stir  to  the  boil ; sweeten 
to  taste,  then  turn  out  to  cool;  stir 
often,  and  serve  in  a glass  dish  or 
custard  cups.  Those  with  whom  eggs 
disagree  will  find  this  a pleasant  sub- 
stitute tor  custard  with  fruit,  &c.  By 
altering  the  proportions  of  milk  and 
cream,  the  dish  can  be  made  richer  or 
plainer,  as  reiiuired.  For  a moulded 
cream,  use  two  and  a half  ounces  of 
arrowroot,  or  rather  more  in  warm 
weather. 

Aspic  Jelly.— Gaknishes.) 

Bavarois. — This  is  another  name 
for  a sweet  that  might  be  called 
“moulded  custard.”  Various  flavour- 
ings are  used.  The  following  are 
familiar  examples: — 

Vo.  1. — Make  a pint  and  a half  of 
rich  custard,  flavour  with  vanilla  and 
brand}',  add  gelatine  to  set  it,  and  pour 
into  a mould  garnished  with  various 
coloured  dried  fruits.  Ginger  brandy 
could  be  used  to  flavour,  and  the  mould 


garnished  with  ginger  and  a little 
angelica. 

Vo.  2. — Make  a custard,  but  reduce 
the  milk,  adding  some  good  fruit  syrup, 
when  cool,  in  proportion  to  the  milk 
omitted.  Colour  if  liked.  Tliis  takes 
its  name  from  the  syrup  used. 

Blancmange.  — Properly  speak- 
ing, this  title  should  only  bo  applied  to 
white  dishes ; if  coloured  yellow,  they 
become  Jaune-ma>ige,  and  if  pink,  rose- 
mange;  but  it  is  but  seldom  that  these  dis- 
tinctions are  made.  The  old-fashioned 
dishes  of  this  kind  were  usually  fla- 
voured with  almond  milk,  prepared  by 
pounding  and  expressing  the  milk 
from  the  almonds,  or  by  simmering 
ground  almonds  in  milk,  and  passing 
through  a tammy.  These  modes  of 
flavouring  are  sometimes  resorted  to 
now ; but,  for  the  most  part,  flavouring 
essences  are  used.  Blancmanges  may 
be  made  in  almost  endless  variety. 
Cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  other  spices 
are  used,  as  well  as  rose  or  orange 
flower  water,  vanilla  and  other  essences, 
bay  leaves,  brandy,  wine,  &c.,  and  the 
rinds  of  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
recipes  given  can  be  varied  to  any 
extent  by  altering  the  flavourings. 

Ao.  1.- — Required:  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  of  sweet  and 
a couple  of  bitter  almonds,  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  two  ounces 
of  sugar,  or  rather  more.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

The  almonds  should  be  simmered  in 
the  milk,  the  gelatine  added,  and  the 
cream  just  before  taking  from  the  fire; 
the  brandy  is  optional,  and,  in  place  of 
almonds,  essence  may  be  used.  Strain 
carefully  into  a clean  jug,  let  it  cool 
before  moulding,  and  pour  it  in  the 
mould  free  from  any  sediment.  This 
may  be  varied  by  adding  a glass  of 
noyeau  to  the  brandy,  and  using  a little 
less  milk.  Should  gelatine  be  used, 
regulate  the  quantity  by  the  kind. 

iVo.  2.— Required : a pint  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  essence,  a quarter 
I of  a pound  of  sugar,  a bit  of  lemon 
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peel,  and  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d. 

The  gelatine  should  he  melted  in  the 
cocoa-nut  milk,  and  the  sugar  and  cream 
added,  then  brought  again  to  the  boil, 
and  the  essence  stirred  in  when  just 
on  the  point  of  setting.  Prepare  the 
moulds  as  for  creams  (page  942).  This 
is  very  nice.  It  may  be  moulded  in 
layers  with  a rose-coloured  cream,  or 
plainly.  Orange  flower  water  or  rose 
water  can  be  used  to  flavour  in  place  of 
vanilla.  For  the  milk,  see  page  923. 

Ko.  3. — Required : three  ounces  of 
fine  rice  flour,  a pint  and  a half  of  milk, 
a gill  of  cream,  sugar  and  flavouring 
to  taste,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  flour  should  be  mixed  with  cold 
milk  to  a paste,  and  the  rest  boiled  with 
the  sugar,  and  the  whole  simmered,  with 
frequent  stirring,  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; the  cream  may  be  boiled  with  the 
rest  or  added  off  the  fire  ; if  the  latter, 
beat  it  in,  but  the  cream  for  blancmanges 
is  not  often  whipped.  Flavour  and 
mould.  The  gelatine  gives  smoothness ; 
in  cold  weather)  rather  less  will  do. 
For  a plainer  dish,  use  another  ounce 
of  flour  and  omit  the  gelatine.  Corn- 
flour can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
For  a plainer  one,  see  the  directions  on 
the  packets.  (&e  Almond  Blancmange, 
Fuench.) 

Blancmange  Powders. 

— These  are  to  be  had  of  various 
flavours  and  colours,  and  are  very 
handy  for  the  quick  preparation  of  a 
sweet,  especially  for  hot  weather.  The 
powders  of  a few  years  ago  were  very 
inferior  for  the  most  part  to  those  now 
offered.  Directions  for  use  always 
accompany  the  powders  ; but  we  may 
remark  that,  even  where  directed  to 
blend  the  powder  with  boiling  milk, 
we  have  generally  found  it  a great 
improvement  to  give  the  whole  a final 
stir  over  the  fire,  as  it  seems  to  give 
smoothness  and  a little  more  body,  so 
that  the  mixture  sets  and  tiyns  out 
more  successfully.  Should  time  be 
short,  the  quantity  of  liquid  should  be 
reduced  a little ; a richer  disb  can  be 


had  by  using  a little  cream  in  place  of 
some  of  the  milk.  The  same  remark's 
apply  to  custard  powder.  We  give 
recipes  for  the  preparation  of  both ; but 
we  know  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  them. 

For  blancmange  powder,  a pound 
of  sago  meal  may  be  flavoured  with  a 
little  ground  mace  or  other  spice,  and 
a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon.  Other 
flavourings  may  be  used,  and  rice  and 
corn-flour  enter  into  the  composition 
of  many.  Essences  and  colourings  are, 
of  course,  used  to  give  variety' — the 
above  being  a plain  or  “foundation*' 
powder. 

CcsTARD  PowDEii  is  sometimes  made 
from  sago  meal,  with  some  other  pre- 
parations— as  corn  or  rice  flour — and 
flavoured  with  ground  bitter  almonds, 
mace,  and  cassia,  with  enough  turmeric 
to  colour.  Most  chemists  will  supply' 
these  in  bulk  if  requested.  'They  should 
be  stored  in  a dry  place. 

Calf’s  Foot  Jelly.— (‘S'^elNVALiD 

COOKEKY.) 

Calf’s  Foot  Stock  for  Jellies. 

— This  is  a very  easy'  recipe.  The 
stock  can  be  used  for  the  foundation  of 
all  sorts  of  sweet  jellies,  in  place  of 
isinglass  or  gelatine.  It  will  be  stiff, 
and  can  be  diluted  with  wine,  &c.,  to 
the  right  consistence ; or  for  a plain 
jelly',  w'here  not  much  of  this  sort  of 
liquid  is  used,  water  or  lemon  juice 
must  be  employed.  Reference  to  the 
other  recipes  will  suggest  the  methods 
of  using.  For  a simple  dish,  the  stock 
may  be  diluted  with  any  fruit  juice. 
It  is  to  be  clarified  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Required  : a quart  of  W'ater  to 
each  foot.  'The  feet  are  to  be  properly 
dressed  and  cleaned,  and  put  on  in  the 
cold  water,  and  boiled  very'  gently 
until  reduced  to  half.  Then  strain 
and  set  by  until  stiff.  Take  the  grease 
from  the  top  by  pouring  a little  boiling 
water  over,  and  remove  any  that  may 
remain  with  a cloth  dipped  in  boiling 
water,  or  use  pieces  of  blotting  paper. 
The  stock  must  be  taken  free  of 
sediment  for  the  jelly.  Allow  from 
five  to  six  hours  for  the  feet  to  simmer. 

Note. — Should,  by'  any  accident,  the 
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stock  be  found  too  weak  in  consequence 
of  too  much  liquid  having  been  added, 
a little  gelatine  must  be  put  in  at  the 
time  of  making  the  jellj’.  Test  the 
strength  by  pouring  a little  in  a saucer 
and  setting  on  ice. 

Chestnut  Cream  a la  Craven. 

— Itcquircd : four  ounces  of  French 
chestnut  flour,  milk,  sugar,  fruit,  and 
flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  .about 
Is.  8d.  to  2s. 

Mix  the  flour  to  a smooth  p.asto  with 
a gill  of  cold  milk  : put  this  by  degrees 
to  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  mix 
well;  then  cook  for  about  ton  minutes. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
the  same  of  maraschino,  and  a gill  of 
thick  cream  well  sweetened.  When 
cool,  colour  half  the  preparation  and 
put  it  in  a deep  dish  in  alternate  layers ; 
the  top  should  be  white,  and  this  is  to 
be  decorated  with  a few  ounces  of  pre- 
served fruits  of  bright  colours  that 
have  been  soaked  in  a mixture  of 
brandy  and  vanilla  until  soft  and  well 
flavoured.  The  liquor  that  runs  from 
them  should  bo  used  with  a little  more, 
sufficient  to  soak  some  ratafias  or 
macaroons,  and  these  should  bo  put 
round  the  base  of  the  cream ; the 
bottom  layer  is  best  of  the  pink.  This 
is  a very  nice  sweet  at  a moderate  cost. 
The  arrangement  may  bo  varied  by 
piling  the  cream  up  pyramid  fashion 
in  the  two  colours,  then  using  the 
fruit  and  hiscuits  in  alternate  heaps  for 
the  garnishing  of  the  base,  reserving 
a little  of  the  fruit  for  the  tojr. 

Chartreuse  Jelly.— Use  lemon 
jelly  for  the  foundation,  and  flavour 
with  green  or  yellow  chartreuse. 

Citric  Acid  Jelly.— Kequired  ; 
an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  a pint  and 
a half  of  water,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
orange  or  cowslip  wine,  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  gelatine.  Cost,  about  Is. 

This  requires  no  clearing.  Soak 
the  gelatine  in  half  the  water,  cold,  for 
a couple  of  hours,  then  add  the  acid 


and  the  rest  of  the  water,  boiling,  with 
the  sugar  and  essence.  Stir  very 
thoroughly  before  moulding.  The 
effect  of  the  acid  is  to  make  the  jelly 
clear,  and  the  proportion  used  should 
be  according  to  clcaraess  desired  and 
taste.  This  is  useful  when  lemons  arc 
not  to  be  had,  or  a jelly  is  wanted  in 
a hurry.  It  should  not  be  given  to 
invalids  or  others  to  whom  acids-  aro 
forbidden. 

Note. — Those  who  have  not  tried 
jellies  of  this  sort  before  should  use 
less  than  the  quantity  of  acid  given, 
then  taste  it. 

Clotted  Cream.— p.  928.) 

Coffee  Creams  in  Cups.  — 

Reciuired  : half  a pint  of  strong  clear 
coffee,  half  a pint  of  whipped  cream, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  an  ounce  of  lump 
sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  ; in 
these  proportions  any  quantity  can  be 
made.  It  should  be  served  in  china 
cups.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  coffee  should  be  very  carefully 
strained  and  left  to  get  cold,  then 
mixed  with  the  yolk  of  egg  and 
thickened  over  the  fire,  custard  fashion. 
When  cold,  add  the  cream  a little  at  li 
time,  and  put  over  ice  for  a short  time 
before  serving.  The  flavouring  and 
sugar  should  be  put  in  with  the  cream. 
This  is  sometimes  made  in  large  quan- 
tities and  kept  in  a freezer  and  served 
out  like  ices  or  the  cups  may  be  filled 
and  set  in  ice  till  wanted.  Serve 
biscuits  or  wafers  with  it. 

Coffee  Cream,  Moulded, 
Good. — Required  : half  a pint  of 
thick  cream,  the  same  of  milk,  a gill  o^ 
strong  clear  coffee,  vanilla  essence  to 
taste,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sheet 
gelatine,  or  more,  if  required  in  warm 
weather.  Cost,  about  Is.  fid. 

Thicken  the  eggs  and  milk  over  the 
fire  like  a custard,  then  put  the  gela- 
tine in  the  coffee,  and  when  dissolved 
and  a little  cool,  mix  the  two  prepara- 
tions t^ether  after  straining ; add  the 
cream  after  beating  it,  and  blend  the 
whole  very  thoroughly  or  the  cream 
jvill  separate.  Mould  and  turn  out 
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■wh^n  cold.  The  top  of  the  mould  ma}' 
he  garnished  with  vanilla  jelly  or 
cream.  A little  pink  jelly  also  looks 
pretty.  This  is  a nice  cream  for  out- 
door gatherings,  and  may  be  put  in 
little  china  or  paper  cases  and  served 
one  to  each  person.  A morsel  of 
whipped  cream  may  be  put  on  the  top. 
Brandy  is  sometimes  added. 

Corn-flour  Lemon  Jelly.— 

This  is  not  a clear  jelly,  but  will  be 
found  of  good  flavour,  and  quite  suit- 
able for  children  ; it  is  also  useful  for 
vegetarians  and  others  who  object  to 
the  use  of  gelatine  in  cookery.  Ee- 
quired : four  lemons,  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  some  corn-flour.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  rind  of  the  fruit  may  be  rasped  on 
the  sugar,  or  grated ; add  the  strained 
juice  and  the  water,  and  bring  all  to  the 
boil  in  an  enamelled  saucepan ; then 
add  the  corn-flour  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  a paste,  and  boil  for  a minute 
or  two  before  pouring  into  a mould. 
An  ounce  and  a half  of  corn-flour  to  a 
pint  of  liquid  will  be  enough  in  cold 
weather  and  if  the  mould  be  shallow 
and  plenty  of  time  can  be  given  for  the 
setting  ; but  if  these  conditions  are  re- 
versed two  ounces  may  be  wanted.  A 
far  nicer  dish  is  to  be  had  by  making 
the  jelly  softer  and  pouring  it  in  a 
glass  dish ; then  half  as  much  corn- 
flour as  would  be  required  for  mould- 
ing will  suffice.  Slices  of  lemon  and  a 
few  green  leaves  may  be  used  to  gar- 
nish the  dish  when  turned  out. 

Note.-— Make  orange  jelly  in  the 
same  way,  using  a lemon  to  every  three 
or  four  oranges.  The  amount  of  sugar 
should  be  regulated  by  taste.  All 
sorts  of  fruit  juices,  drawn  off  as  for 
jelly  for  storing,  may  thus  be  made. 
A little  fresh  fruit  and  some  of  the 
leaves  afliord  the  most  suitable  garnish . 

Cream  ^ la  Portland. — Ee- 

quired  ; half  a pint  of  milk,  the  same 
of  cream,  a tablespoonful  of  grated 
ratafias,  the  same  of  grated  fresh  cocoa- 
nut,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  spice,-  the 


same  of  essence  of  lemon,  half  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  a compote  of  fruit.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d.;  without  fruit. 

The  gelatine  should  be  soaked  and 
melted  in  the  milk,  the  sugar  and  nut 
added,  then  the  grated  biscuits.  The 
cream  is  to  be  whipped  and  added  when 
the  mixture  is  cool,  together  with  the 
flavouring  and  other  materials.  A 
fancy  border  mould  should  be  oiled, 
and  the  mixture  poured  in  and  set'  on 
ice,  then  turned  out  and  the  centre 
filled  with  an  iced  comjjote  of  any 
fresh  fruit  iu  season.  If  pale  fruit,  a 
little  garnish  in  the  shape  of  coloured 
dried  fruit  or  whipped  cream  should  bo 
used.  Or  the  mould  may  be  garnished 
with  clear  jelly. 

Fruit  Creams  in  Cases.  ^ 

Eequired  ; a pint  of  small  fresh  fruit, 
as  stoned  cherries,  picked  currants,  or 
raspberries,  or  strawberries,  the  same 
measure  of  milk  and  cream  mixed,  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  four  ounces  of 
loaf  sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  when 
fruit  is  plentiful. 

Take  some  little  china  cases,  and  put 
in  the  fruit  to  half-fill  them  ; mix  the 
other  materials,  and  stir  until  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved  ; then  cool  a little 
and  fill  up  the  cases  with  it,  giving  a 
stir  to  mix  the  fruit.  Put  in  a cold 
place  until  firm,  then  serve  one  to  each. 
There  are  few  sweets  nicer  or  more 
easily  made  than  these.  Sugar  should 
be  handed  with  them,  and  more  may 
be  put  in,  if  liked ; but  the  milk 
should  then  be  reduced  a little.  When 
the  weather  is  vpry  hot,  increase  the 
gelatine  a little. 

Note. — The  same  method  may  be 
followed  in  making  one  large  cream, 
for  which  a deep  dish  should  be  used. 

Golden  or  Gold  Leaf  Jelly.— 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  this  :— 
One  is  to  take  a pale  jelly,  as  lemon, 
for  the  foundation,  and  flavour  it  with 
a little  of  the  liqueur  known  as  “gold- 
water  Dantzic,”  in  which  little  pieces 
of  gold-leaf  are  found  floating ; and 
the  other  is  to  use  any  jelly,  of  one  or 
two  colours,  and  put  in  little  specks  of 
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gold  leaf  between  the  layeis  ; or  the 
top  of  a mould  only  may  be  so  gar- 
nished. Wlien  the  gold  water  is  irsed, 
tlie  jelly  must  be  of  e.\tra  stiffness,  as 
about  a third  the  quantity  of  gold 
water  should  be  added.  In  using  or- 
dinary gold  leaf,  care  is  required  to 
prevent  it  being  wasted  ; it  should  be 
held  over  the  jelly,  and 'broken  in  in 
irregular  pieces  when  the  jelly  is  nearly 
setting.  .Silver  leaf  is  used  in  the  same 
way,  and  a mould  of  two  colours,  each 
with  a layer  of  leaf  of  a contrasting 
colour,  is  very  artistic.  For  instance, 
a green  jelly  may  contain  the  gold, 
and  a pink  the  silver  leaf;  or  a deep 
yellow  jelly  with  the  silver,  and  a 
green  or  pink  or  claret  jelly  with  the 
gold,  is  a good  combination.  A gar- 
nish of  green  glace  fruits  is  often  put 
on  the  dish,  but  the  jelly  is  so  pretty 
that  it  is  not  really  needed. 

Grape  Isinglass  Jelly.— Re- 
quired : grapes,  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
isinglass,  and  brandy.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  grapes. 

Pick  a 2)ound  and  a half  of  ripe 
purj)lc  grapes,  and  put  them  in  a pre- 
serving-pan  and  bruise  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon  until  the  juice  flows 
freely  over  a steady,  gentle  heat, 
ytrain  without  pressure  through  a 
hair-sieve,  then  through  muslin ; boil 
the  juice  with  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  and  the  isinglass ; the  latter 
should  bo  first  soaked  for  a time  in  a 
gill  of  water.  It  will  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes  ; then  add  tw'o  tablespoonfuls 
of  pale  brandy,  and  pour  in  a mould  to 
set.  The  top  of  the#mould  should  bo 
decorated  with  a few  of  the  best  of  the 
grapes,  together  with  a little  green 
fruit,  if  liked. 

Honeycomb  Cream.  — Re- 
quired : the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
one  Seville  orange,  sugar,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  cream.  Cost,  about  2s. 
or  more. 

The  juiee  should  be  sweetened  and 
put  in  a glass  dish ; then  set  it  on  a 
low  table,  and  pour  the  cream,  after 
boiling,  from  a teapot  slowljq  so  as  to 
froth  it  well.  Then  let  it  stand  to  get 


cold,  and  stir  it  well  when  served  at 
table.  This  is  an  old-fashioned  dish. 
Another  wa3'  is  to  add  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  a little  sugar  to  the  cream, 
and  whisk  until  froth  rises  ; then  to 
skim  this  off  and  lay  it  on  the  juice, 
proceeding  thus  until  the  cream  bo 
used  up.  The  former  is  the  richer  and 
the  least  trouble. 

Imperial  Jelly.— Required  : the 
juice  of  a lemon  and  a Seville  orange, 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a jiint  of 
sheny,  the  same  of  champagne,  a gill 
each  of  brandy  and  hock,  a glass  of 
yellow  chartreuse,  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, and  two  eggs.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  qualitj'  of  the  materials  used. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients,  except 
the  champagne,  hock,  chartreuse,  and 
brand}-,  are  whisked  over  the  fire  in 
the  usual  way ; the  isinglass  is  to  be 
first  soaked  in  a gill  of  water ; then  dis- 
solve, strain  and  add  the  rest,  and  mould 
plainl}',  or  with  a garnish  of  fruits  or 
gold  leaf  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
Half  may  be  coloured,  if  preferred.  A 
shallow  mould  should  be  used,  as  this 
is  a rather  soft  jelly.  In  hot  w-eather 
increase  the  isinglass  a trifle,  or  if 
fruits  are  used. 

Italian  Cream. — Required  : half 
a pint  each  of  milk  and  cream,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  rinds  of  two 
lemons  and  the  juice  of  one,  nearly 
an  ounce  of  isinglass  or  sheet  gelatine, 
and  a glass  of  sherry-,  or,  for  a superior 
dish,  any  liqueur.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  8d. 

Take  the  rind  off  the  lemon  with 
the  sugar ; whip  the  cream  and  lemon 
juice  and  flavouring  ; add  the  gelatine 
melted  in  the  milk ; whisk  aU  well 
together,  and  mould. 

Another  lomj. — The  sugar  can  bo 
omitted,  and  enough  fruit  syrup  added 
to  sweeten,  the  milk  being  reduced  a 
little. 

Another  waij.  — This  is  a very- 
superior  dish.  Required  : a pint  and 
a half  of  good  custard,  well  sweetened,' 
the  grated  rind  of  an  orange,  a 
morsel  of  stick  cinnamon,  three  ounces 
of  crushed  ratafias,  a glass  of  cura^’oay 
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and  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Cost,  about 
Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

The  ratafias  are  to  be  grated  into 
the  hot  custard,  and  the  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a portion  of  the  milk  and 
added  to  it ; the  mixture  should  be 
whisked  together  and  the  cura(,-oa 
added  last. 

Jellies,  Fancy  or  IVIixed.— 

A great  number  of  artistic  dishes  may 
be  made  from  jelly  and  cream  of 
various  kinds  and  colours,  and  where 
there  are  moulds  with  linings  at  hand, 
the  trouble  is  reduced  to  a minimum; 
but  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  many 
kitchens  of  everyday  life,  and  where 
plain  moulds  only  are  available  much 
must  depend  upon  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  cook.  In  all  cases  a 
good  deal  of  time  has  to  be  expended, 
as  each  layer  has  to  set  before  the 
next  is  poured  in.  Supposing  a mould 
with  hollow  balls  at  the  top.  The 
balls  may  be  filled  in  with  a bright 
red  jellj’^,  or  red  and  green  alternately, 
the  body  of  the  mould  with  a pale 
j’ellow  jelly,  and  the  base  with  cream 
of  the  same  or  another  colour.  Or  if 
the  ornamental  body  of  the  mould  be 
a golden  yellow,  a white  base  is  effec- 
tive, and  green  balls  look  nice.  Or 
fill  the  balls  with  chocolate  or  coffee 
cream,  alternated  with  j)ink  jelly;  fill 
up  with  a still  paler  pink  jelly,  or,  if 
not  objected  to,  with  ga-een,  and  let  the 
base  be  brown,  like  the  cream  at  the 
top.  It  should  be  remembered  that  by 
the  assistance  of  liquid  colouring  it  is 
easy  to  get  several  shades  of  one 
colour  at  a little  increased  trouble. 
Another  good  combination  is  made  by 
filling  the  hollows  with  a rich  coloured 
jelly,  such  as  a claret,  then  filling  the 
fancy  part  to  half  its  depth  with 
white  cream  or  a pale  green ; a pink 
jelly  goes  next,  and  cream  forms  the 
hase.  Should  a little  gold  or  silver 
leaf  be  used  in  the  claret  jelly,  the 
effect  is  better  still.  {See  Gold  Leap 
Jelly,  page  947.)  Bright  fruits  also 
go  well  in  the  hollow  spaces  at  the  top, 
and  are  useful  if  -the  jelly  is  all  one 
colour ; but  even  a band  of  cream  near 


the  top  or  to  form  the  base  is  a relief 
and  throws  up  the  rich  colour  of  the 
jellj'.  A rich  golden  yellow  with 
white  is  always  artistic,  and  so  is  a pale 
yellow  with  green,  but  the  latter 
colour  is  often  omitted  by  reason  of 
prejudice,  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be,  now  that  it  is  easy 
to  get  harmless  colourings. 

Jelly  Leaves.— These  are  pretty 
for  garnishing  many  sorts  of  sweets. 
Green  looks  nice,  though  other  colours 
may  be  employed.  A clean  baking  tin 
should  be  used,  or  a baking  sheet  with 
turned-up  edges  ; a thin  layer  of  jelly 
poured  on  and  set  in  a cold  place 
becomes  firm  very  soon,  and  all  that  is 
left  to  do  is  to  cut  the  preparation  with 
the  leaf-cutters.  The  remnants  can  be 
used  up  by  cutting  a second  time  with 
a smaller  cutter;  or  the  jelly  can  be 
chopped  or  whipped. 

Lemon  Cream.  — Eequired : a 
pint  of  cream,  two  lemons,  four  ounces 
of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine, 
and  a little  essence  of  lemon  and 
colouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d.  to 
Is.  lOd. 

The  lemons  should  be  wiped,  and 
peeled  as  thinly  as  possible  ; if  thickly 
peeled  the  cream  is  spoilt.  Put  the 
peel  in  the  cream  and  let  it  infuse  by 
gentle  heat  in  a covered  stewpan  for 
an  hour,  but  it . should  heat  very 
gradually,  and  must  not  reach  boiling- 
point.  Then  remove  the  peel,  sweeten, 
and  add  the  gelatine  that  has  been 
melted  in  a little  warm  milk ; stir 
together,  and,  when  cool,  strain  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  in,  and  add  the 
colouring  and  essence  ; or,  in  place  of 
essence,  the  juice  of  the  second  lemon 
may  be  used  with  more  sugar  if  liked. 
Then  mould,  and  turn  out  when  cold. 

Note. — This  is  very  good  if  moulded 
in  layers  with  a strawberry  cream. 
For  a more  economical  dish  use  half 
milk  and  half  cream. 

Another  way. — This  is  economical. 
Required  ; a custard  and  lemons,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  for  a 
quart  mould. 

Take  a pint  and  three-quarters  of 
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custai-d  No.  4,  and  add  to  it  the 
grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  with  a few  droj)s  of  essence ; 
this  should  he  done  when  cool ; then 
stir  in  an  ounce  of  gelatine  that  has 
been  melted  in  a gill  of  milk  and 
allowed  to  cool  a little.  Mould  as 
above.  If  sheet  gelatine  he  used,  in- 
crease the  quantity  to  an  ounce  and 
a quarter,  or  more  if  the  weather 
be  warm. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Required  : three 
lemons,  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  lump 
sugar,  the  whites  and  shells  of  two 
eggs,  a couple  of  cloves  or  a morsel  of 
cinnamon,  enough  water  to  make  a 
quart,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sheet 
gelatine,  or  an  ounce  or  rather  more 
of  packet  gelatine ; add  colouring 
unless  required  pale.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Take  the  rinds  off  the  lemons  very 
thinly,  squeeze  and  strain  the  juice, 
add  the  sugar  and  other  materials,  and 
whisk  all  up,  then  2>'it  on  the  stove 
and  follow  the  instructions  given  on 
page  939  for  the  clarification.  This 
can  he  used  as  it  is,  or  a flavour  can  ho 
given  by  means  of  wine  or  sjjirit,  such 
as  sherry,  rum  or  hrandj’ ; supposing 
a gill  or  nearly  to  he  used,  the  water 
should  be  first  reduced  ; if  wine,  pass 
it  through  the  bag ; if  s|iirit,  add  it 
after  straining. 

Another  way. — Required  : the  rinds 
of  three  lemons,  the  juice  of  si.\,  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  a glass  of  sherry,  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  a jiint  of  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  sugar  should  be  used  to  rasp  the 
lemon  rinds,  and  added  to  the  other 
ingredients  as  before.  If  a clear  jelly 
is  desired,  the  eggs  and  shells  as  above 
must  he  used,  hut  it  is  very  nice  with 
no  clarification,  and  the  addition  of  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  beaten  in  after  the 
jelly  has  been  boiled  up  and  strained 
through  the  bag  or  cloth.  The  whole 
is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  pan  and 
brought  nearly  to  the  boil.  This  is 
opaque,  and  a sort  of  go-between  a 
jelly  and  a cream,  but  is  more  nourish- 
ing than  ordinary  jellies,  and  suitable 
for  invalids. 


Another  way. — This  is  very  full- 
flavoured,  and  acceptable  to  those  who 
di.slike  sweet  dishes.  Required  : a 
pint  of  water,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
an  ounce  of  gelatine,  the  rind  of  two 
or  three  lemons,  and  a gill  and  a half 
of  the  strained  juice.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Put  the  rinds  into  cold  water  and 
infuse  for  a time,  then  boil  gently  and 
mix  with  the  sugar ; add  the  strained 
juice  and  again  bring  to  the  point  of 
boiling,  then  j’our  through  a bag  or 
cloth.  This  may  he  moulded  as  it  is  for 
family  use,  but  for  a clear  jelly  add 
whites  and  shells  of  eggs,  as  above. 
If  well  skimmed,  and  the  gelatine  be 
the  best  sheet,  it  will  be  fairly  clear. 
This  answers  well  for  mixing  with 
creams  as  directed  in  some  of  the 
recipes  for  sweets,  as  in  such  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a trans^iaront 

jelly. 

Lime  Jelly. — This  is  refreshing. 
Required  : half  a jjint  of  lime  j uice, 
the  same  of  water,  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  sheet  gelatine,  two  to  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  colouring  if  liked, 
but  it  is  more  suitable  when  pale  for 
mixing  with  sweeter  and  brighter 
jellies.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  ingredients  are  to  be  put  to- 
gether over  the  fire  and  melted,  and 
then  strained  through  muslin  or  a 
jelly  bag;  or  the  jelly  may  be  cleared 
as  usual  with  two  eggs.  Or  a pinch 
of  citric  acid  can  be  used  if  left 
uncleared. 

Madeira  Jelly,  Superior.— 

{See  the  recipe  for  Lemon  Jelly,  No.  1. ) 
Follow  the  directions,  but  for  a quart 
mould  use  a gill  and  a half  less 
water ; and  after  straining,  add  a 
gill  of  Madeira  and  half  a gill  of 
brandy;  or  use  all  wine  if  preferred, 
and  it  is  of  good  quality.  A jell}'  of 
good  colour  and  flavour  is  ensured  by 
carrying  out  these  directions.  A 
flavour  that  is  appreciated  by  many 
is  obtained  by  adding  a tablespoonful 
of  good  whisky  to  each  glass  of 
Madeira  used. 

Maraschino  Jelly.— This  may 
be  made  from  a plain  lemon  jelly, 
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uncoloured ; the  flavouring  may  be 
maraschino  liqueur  or  syrup,  and  the 
colouring  to  taste  ; pink  is  very 
general. 

Mixed  Fruit  Jelly. — This  is 
simple,  ■wholesome,  and  inexpensive. 
Eequired : a pound  of  fruit,  a gill  of 
water,  six  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cost,  varies 
■with  the  fruit. 

The  fruit  should  be  Jissorted  in 
colours  and  flavours,  and  any  stones 
must  he  removed;  then  put  it  to  cook 
with  the  water  and  sugar,  using  more 
or  less  of  either,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as 
tender  (and  it  should  be  cooked  care- 
fully), stir  in  the  gelatine,  and  when 
dissolved,  strain  and  pour  in  a shallow 
mould,  and  turn  out  when  set.  The 
jelly  will  break  into  lumps  when  turned 
out.  It  may  be  eaten  as  it  is,  or  with 
cream  or  custard. 

Note. — This  is  sometimes  liked  with 
iced  cream  (plain  unflavoured)  as  an 
accompaniment. 

Mixed  Fruits  in  Jelly. — A 

simple  recipe.  Tinned  or  bottled  fruit 
can  be  used,  and  the  dish  varied 
greatly  according  to  the  resources  of 
the  store  cupboard.  Supposing  some 
apricots,  pears,  damsons,  and  greengage 
or  other  plums.  Take  the  liquor  from 
the  apricots  or  pears,  and  to  a pint 
add  gelatine  to  set  it,  and  sugar  if 
required.  Line  a mould  or  basin,  or  a 
cake  tin,  if  clean,  will  do,  with  a little 
clear  jell}'  made  from  a packet,  then 
place  the  fruit  round  in  any  pattern, 
so  that  the  light  and  dark  alternate. 
Each  piece  should  be  dipped  in  the 
semi-liquid  jeUymade  from  the  syrup. 
The  bottom  of  the  mould  should  be 
covered  first,  and  the  fruit  arranged, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  outer  edge,  the 
mould  being  placed  on  its  side  as  each 
part ' is  proceeded  with.  ■ The  centre 
maybe  filled  with  the  fruit  jelly  only, 
or,  if  liked,  any  plain  blancmange 
may  be  moulded  with  it  in  layers. 
This  is  a good  way  of  using  up  the 
remains  of  several  kinds  of  fruit. 
Another  way  of  arranging  is  to  fill  the 
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centre  as  described,  but  with  a blanc- 
mange mixture  only,  and  to  chop  up 
the  jelly  and  use  as  a garnish.  Or  a 
plain  custard  may  be  poured  round 
the  mould. 

Mosaic  or  Marble  Jelly. — 

There  are  a great  many  ways  of 
making  these  jellies,  and  the  effect  is 
often  very  good  ; they  ai  e some  trouble 
at  all  times,  less  in  ■B’inter  than 
summer,  and  are  sometimes  called 
“winter  jellies.”  Creams  enter  into 
the  mould  as  well  as  jelly.  A very 
common  way  of  preparing  them  is  to 
line  the  mould  with  any  clear  pale 
jelly,  then  to  take  irregular  shaped 
lumps  of  jelly  and  creams,  as  many 
kinds  and  colours  as  possible,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  mould,  filling  up  with 
the  jelly.  Another  way  is  to  use  the 
mould  in  an  unlined  state,  and  put  in, 
say,  pieces  of  coloured  cream  to  form 
the  first  layer,  and  set  these  with  a 
pale  jelly;  the  next  row  is  composed 
of  different  coloured  jellies,  and  they 
are  set  in  like  manner.  The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  unless  the  shapes 
are  various,  also  the  sizes,  the  sweet 
loses  the  right  to  the  title.  It  is  an 
improvement  to  introduce  here  and 
there  a:  little  cream  that  has  been 
coloured  in  a mottled  fashion  by  just 
mixing  the  colouring  to  give  a streaky 
appearance.  (See  Whipped  Cream.) 
For  a very  plain  mould  of  this  descrip- 
tion, take  the  remnants  of  any  creams 
that  may  be  left  over  from  a previous 
meal,  and  use  them  up  with  a little 
jelly  as  described.  A small  quantity 
of  brown  cream,  coflee,  or  chocolate  is 
a help,  and  improves  the  looks.  What 
is  known  as  a “ winter  mosaic  cream  ” 
is  made  with  a good  variety  of  creams 
set  in  a mould  lined  with  a pale  jelly ; 
Or  if  the  creams  are  all  light  colours,  a 
bright  jelly,  as  claret,  can  be  used  for 
the  lining. 

Orange  Cream,  Superior.— 

The  superiority  of  this  consists  in  its 
being  well  flavoured  with  the  fruit; 
those  who  find  it  too  expensive  can 
substitute  milk  for  the  cream,  or  use 
half  of  each.  Eequired  ; an  ounce  ,of 
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gelatine,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  enough 
orange  juice  to  make  up  to  a pint,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of 
cream.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  but  varies 
with  the  fruit. 

The  .sugar  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
rinds  of  two  or  three  oranges,  after 
wiping  them,  and  added  to  the  melted 
gelatine,  a little  water  being  used  for 
the  latter  purpose;  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  poured  on  to  the  ci'eam  and 
well  beaten.  Mould  in  the  usual  way. 
This  may  be  garnished  with  crystallised 
oranges,  both  green  and  yellow  if 
liked,  both  at  the  top  and  round  the 
bas(^  of  the  mould ; but  this  increases 
the  cost. 

Orange  Jelly,  Simple.— This 
is  very  little  trouble,  and  is  of  a nice 
flavour.  Required : half  a pint  of 
orange  juice,  and  the  same  measure 
of  water,  the  rinds  of  three  oranges, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  from  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Mix  the  water  with  the  rinds  of  the 
oranges,  and  let  them  infuse  for  a 
time  ; see  that  there  is  no  pith  on  the 
rind,  or  the  jelly  will  be  spoilt.  Then 
put  in  the  other  materials,  and  bring 
to  the  boil  ver3'^  gentlj’ ; when  the 
sugar  is  quite  dissolved,  take  from  the 
fire  and  strain  through  a clean  linen 
cloth.  The  juice  of  half  a lemon  is  an 
improvement ; it  should  be  put  in  off 
the  fire.  When  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting, pour  into  a mould.  If  these 
directions  are  followed,  the  jellj% 
though  not  clarified,  will  not  be  thick. 
The  fruit  may  be  divided  into  sections 
and  used  for  garnishing  the  top  of  the 
mould  if  liked ; one  orange  will  be 
sufficient  for  this,  and  aU  skin  and  pips 
should  be  careful!}^  removed. 

Oranges  filled  with  Jelly.— 

This  is  an  old-fashioned  sweet  which 
is  favoured  for  juvenile  parties.  The 
oranges  are  cut  across  with  a shai’p 
knife  in  two  places,  so  as  to  make  a 
strip  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  the 
side  pieces  Removed,  so  that  the  lower 


half  of  the  orange  forms  the  basket. 
To  be  quite  plain,  half  the  orange  rind 
is  removed,  except  the  part  that  forms 
the  handle.  Then  the  pulp  is  scooped 
out,  and  the  baskets  filled  with  jell}', 
which  should  be  of  various  colours. 
The  edges  of  the  rind  are  sometimes 
cut  into  spikes,  and  this  adds  to  the 
effect.  Another  mode  of  decoration 
consists  in  cutting  rounds  out  of  the 
rind  near  the  edge,  but  then  the  jelly 
must  not  reach  the  top.  Another  way 
is  to  stick  strips  of  angelica,  or  other 
fruit,  or  shredded  almonds  into  the 
jelly  just  before  it  sets.  The  fruit  is 
to  be  nicely  arranged,  and  garnished 
with  green  leaves,  or  according  to 
taste.  Creams  of  various  colours  are 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  give  variety 
when  a good  number  are  being  pre- 
pared. 

Punch  Jelly,  Superior.— Re- 
quired : the  rinds  of  three  lemons,  and 
one  orange,  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  good  rum,  the 
same  of  brandy,  a pint  of  water,  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  lemon  juice,  and 
half  as  much  orange  juice,  four  cloves, 
a pinch  of  nutmeg,  grated,  half  an  inch 
of  stick  cinnamon,  two  ounces  of  sheet 
gelatine,  and  three  eggs.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  spirits. 

The  spices  should  be  infused  in  the 
water  by  gentle  heat,  and  the  sugar 
used  for  rasping  the  fruit  rinds.  Add 
the  juice,  and  the  gelatine  soaked  in 
some  of  the  water,  and  the  whites 
and  shells  of  eggs,  and  clarify  in  the 
usual  way  {see  page  939) ; add  the  spirit 
and  mould  as  usual. 

Note. — Essence  of  mixed  spice  may 
take  the  place  of  the  spices  here  named. 

Raspberry  Solid.— Required ; 
half  a pint  of  whipped  cream,  half  a 
pint  of  raspberry  jelly,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  water.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  gelatine  is  to  be  melted  in  the 
water,  and  added  to  the  jelly,  pre- 
viously dissolved.  When  cool,  stir  to 
the  cream  by  degrees,  and  put  in  a 
mould  to  set,  then  turn  out. 
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Another  way. — Use  the  pulp  of  fresh 
fruit  in  place  of  the  jelly,  and  sweeten 
to  taste  ; add  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  ; 
the  gelatine  may  be  increased  to  an 
ounce,  or  nearly. 

Note. — Currant  Solid  is  made  in  the 
same  way,  from  black  or  red  currants. 
A little  raspberry  juice  should  he 
added,  or  raspberry  jelly. 

Ratafia  Cream.— This  should  be 
served  in  custard  cups,  as  it  may  take 
the  place  of  custard.  Required  ; cream, 
eggs,  and  flavouring,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  9d.  to  2s. 

Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or 
nectarine  leaves  in  a gill  of  milk  until 
flavoured,  then  strain  it ; add  a pint  of 
cream  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
-stir  over  the  fire.  When  thick,  re- 
move, and  when  cool,  half  fill  the 
glasses,  then  fill  up  with  whipped 
cream  that  has  been  flavoured  with  a 
little  almond  essence  and  brandy,  and 
sweetened  to  taste.  A sprinkling  of 
coloured  sugar  improves  the  appear- 
ance, or  the  cream  may  be  tinted 
pink. 

Another  way. — Flavour  a pint  of 
cream  with  grated  orange  or  lemon 
rind ; add  the  juice,  and  sugar  to 
taste,  and  a little  brandy.  Add  half 
-a  glass  of  noyeau  and  whisk  well; 
put  in  glasses  and  grate  ratafias  over 
the  top. 

Ratafia  Cream,  Moulded.— 

Required  : the  rind  of  a lemon  and  a 
Seville  orange,  or  of  two  lemons,  sugar, 
lemon  juice,  biscuits,  milk,  cream, 
wine  and  brandy  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

Rasp  the  fruit  with  a few  lumps  of 
sugar,  then  put  it  in  a basin  and  strain 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  over,  and  stir 
until  dissolved.  Add  a pint  of  good 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  sherry, 
the  eighth  of  a pint  of  brandy,  a glass 
of  cura^oa,  an  ounce  of  leaf  gelatine 
that  has  been  melted  in  a gill  of  milk 
and  cooled  a little,  and  a little  more 
Sugar  to  taste.  Whisk  the  whole  well, 
and  pour  into  a mould  that  has  been 
covered  at  the  bottom  with  ratafias 
dipped  in  cream.  The  sides  of  the 


mould  should  be  wetted  as  usual,  but 
not  the  bottom.  Set,  and  turn  out, 
and  just  before-  serving  cover  the 
ratafias  with  a little  whipped  cream 
coloured  pink.  This  is  a very  good 
dish,  but  requires  careful  mixing. 
Another  way  is  to  pound  the  ratafias, 
about  two  ounces,  and  mix  in  the 
cream. 

Rice  Borders  for  Hot 
Sweets. — See  page  561  for  directions 
for  the  border.  The  modes  of  using 
are  manj'.  A common  one  is  to  fill 
the  centre  with  a compote  of  any  fruit 
in  season.  If  the  syrup  be  well  re- 
reduced, so  that  only  a little  clings  to 
the  fruit,  a sauce  may  he  poured  round 
the  border ; • all  the  sorts  used  for 
puddings  may  be  employed.  A form 
of  service,  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  custom  of  blending  hot  and 
cold  materials  in  the  one  dish,  is  to 
pour  a fruit  compote  round  the  border, 
and  fill  the  middle  with  whipped 
cream,  or  a cold  or  iced  sauce.  In  all 
these  ways,  by  studying  the  colours 
employed,  the  dish  may  be  very  at- 
tractive. Tinned  and  bottled  fruits  of 
many  sorts  come  in  very  handy.  (See 
the  chapter  on  Fruits,  &c.) 

Rice  Cream,  Moulded.— Re- 
quired : four  and  a half  ounces  of  good 
rice,  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  flavouring, 
and  the  white  of  an  egg.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Blanch  the  rice  and  cook  it  in  the 
milk  until  it  is  quite  soft;  the  sugar 
and  flavouring  are  better  added  towards 
the  end,  unless  a bay  leaf  or  stick 
vanilla  or  cinnamon  be  used ; when 
done  the  gelatine  should  be  added,  and 
the  cream  whipped  with  the  white  of 
egg ; return  to  the  fire  for  a minute, 
and  stir,  but  do  not  boil  again.  Turn 
into  a mould,  oiled,  and  garnished 
as  for  creams,  or  left  plain.  Turn 
out  and  serve  as  it  is,  or  with  fruit, 
custard,  &c. 

Note. — For  a shallow  mould,  or  in 
cold  weather,  use  less  gelatine.  A 
cream  may  be  made  of  hominy  or 
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semolina  in  the  same  way.  {See 
Cereals.) 

Hose  Cream. — IlcquiroJ : custard, 
ci’oam,  and  garnish  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.  to  2s.  3d. 

(Nctf  CrsTAUi)  FOR  ^louLDiNO.)  Mako 
enough  to  fill  a pint  and  a luilf  border 
mould.  It  should  be  flavoured  with 
csscTice  of  rose,  and  coloured  pale  pink. 
Fill  the  centre,  afh'r  turning  out,  with 
whipped  cream  flavoured  with  rose 
braiuly,  or  the  same  as  the  custard ; 
strew  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  crystal- 
lised rose-leaves  over,  and  garnish 
the  dish  with  green  leaves.  A very 
pretty  dish. 

Hum  Cream. — Itcquircd : an 

ounce  of  gelatine,  half  a pint  of  milk, 
a pint  of  cream,  a glass  of  rum,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  a lemon  or  an 
orange.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

The  gelatine  should  ho  melted  in 
the  milk  and  added  to  the  whipped 
cream  and  rum  ; the  sugar  should  be 
rasped  on  the  lemon,  then  crushed  to 
powder  and  added.  Colour  rather 
deejdy  with  .saffron,  and  mould  in  a 
shallow  mould,  with  a clear  jelly  as 
top  garnish.  Should  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  be  liked,  reduce  the  milk  in  pro- 
portion ; orange  rind  and  juico  ma)'  bo 
substituted  : a dash  of  Seville  orange 
rind  is  thought  by  some  an  improve- 
ment. This  moulds  well  in  layers, 
with  a clear  jelly  flavoured  in  the  same 
way  or  with  a good  liqueur.  Fruits 
may  be  put  in,  about  two  or  three 
ounces,  mixed,  either  glace  or  crystal- 
lised. They  should  be  soaked  in  a 
little  of  the  spirit,  then  rolled  in  fine 
sugar,  and  stirred  in  just  before  the 
mixture  sets. 

Silver  Jelly.— Golden  or 
Gold  Leaf  Jelly.)  Use  silver  leaf  in 
the  same  way. 

Surprise  Blancmanges.  — 

Take  anj-  little  fancy  moulds,  and  put 
a layer  of  blancmange  mixture  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  it  is  set  place  a 
mould  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller, 
inside  and  fill  up  all  round  with  more 
•of  the  mixture.  Then  take  the  centre 


mould  out  and  fill  the  Ciivity  with  a 
fruit  compote.  Pour  more  of  the  mix- 
ture over,  and  set  aside  until  firm 
enough  to  turn  out.  The  fruit  may 
he  mixed  with  jelly  for  a better  dish. 

Vanilla  Cream. — For  a simple 
one,  follow  the  recipe  for  either  of  the 
blancmanges,  omitting  any  other 
flavouring  and  simmering  a split 
vanilla  pod  in  the  milk,  or  using 
essence  as  preferred.  For  a better 
dish  a good  custard  is  generally  em- 
ployed, and  well  flavoured.  A little 
brandy  is  often  put  in.  {See  Custards, 
Moulded,  page  927.)  The  vanilla  is 
best  tied  in  muslin,  and  should  be 
taken  out  as  soon  as  the  milk  tastes 
well  of  it ; it  should  be  squeezed  dry 
and  put  by  for  future  use.  As  it  be- 
comes weaker  it  will  require  to  be  left 
longer  in  the  milk. 

Vanilla  Jelly. — (&e  Maraschino 
J ELLY,  page  950,  and  follow  the  recipe, 
using  vanilla  syrup  in  place  of  mara- 
schino.) 

Venetian  Cream.— Required ; 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  a pint  of  milk, 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  half  a j)int  of 
cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
a tablespoonful  of  sherry,  the  same 
of  brandy,  and  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  crystallised  fruits,  assorted.  Cost 
about  2s.  9d.  to  3s. 

Sweeten  the  milk  and  boil  it,  then 
pour  on  to  the  yolks  of  eggs’,  and 
tliiclcon  as  a custard  ; add  the  isinglass 
which  has  been  soaking  in  a little  milk, 
and  when  quite  dissolved  add  the  cream, 
first  whipped.  Then  put  in  the  sliced 
fruits,  and  .stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken 
and  again  when  it  is  beginning  to  set, 
just  before  putting  in  the  mould;  add 
the  wine  and  brandy  last  thing.  The 
fruit  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  if  the  stirring  be  omitted.  There 
are  various  ways  of  making  this  cream. 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  used  in  larger 
quantity,  and  in  addition  a little  fruit 
jelly  is  melted  and  added,  or  liqueur 
can  be  used  for  flavouring. 

Whipped  Cream.— -A  0. 1.— This 
is  rich  and  thick,  and  is  the  best,  in  our 
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I I opinion,  for  almost  all  the  purposes  for 
I ' which  whipped  cream  is  used.  When 
) I cost  is  an  object,  the  white  of  an  egg 
I j may  be  added  to  each  pint ; there  is 
i ! no  other  advantage  in  using  it,  except 
that  the  cream  tastes  a trifle  less  rich 
! and  is,  therefore,  better  liked  by  some. 

I Required  : double  cream,  sugar,  and 
I ' flavouring.  Take  the  cream,  and  put 
I it  in  a good-sized  bowl  over  ice,  or  in 
I a very  cold  place,  and  whip  it  until 
1 thick  and  it  looks  like  going  to  butter, 

! then  stop  at  once,  Sweeten  and  flavour 

with  any  essence,  or  a little  brand}'-  or 
wine,  liqueur  or  liqueur  syrup,  or  fruit 
syrup  ; neither  should  be  added  until 
the  cream  is  thick,  and  must  be  incor- 
porated with  a few  turns  of  the  whisk. 
An}'  colouring  must  also  be  added  with 
care ; some  iise  carmine  to  give  a 
mottled  appearance  ; this  is  done  by 
mixing  it  in  partially  instead  of 
thoroughly.  When  to  use  from  a 
forcing-bag,  the  cream  may  be  put  in 
in  two  parts,  white  on  one  side  the 
bag  and  coloured  on  the  other.  This 
is  very  pretty  if  a rose  or  other  fancy 
pipe  be  used. 

No.  2. — Single  cream  does  for  this. 
Allow  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a quart ; 
rasp  two  ounces  or  more  sugar  on  the 
rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  and  crush 
it  to  powder;  then  flavour  with  wine, 
say  a glass  of  sherry  to  a pint  of  cream  ; 
commence  whipping,  and  take  the  froth 
off  as  it  rises ; lay  it  on  a clean  hair 
sieve,  reversed,  and  put  it  in  a cold 
, place  for  some  hours  to  stiffen  before 
using  it  for  any  purpose.  Go  on 
whipping  that  that  drains  until  all 
the  froth  has  been  obtained,  and  use 
up  the  remains  for  ordinary  purposes. 
This  is  more  trouble  and  is  now  less 
generally  used  than  the  above.  Any 
coloured  or  flavoured  sugar  may  be 
used  for  garnishing  whipped  creams. 
Should  the  cream  be  too  thick  to 
froth  well,  a little  cold  water  may 
be  added ; indeed,  many  add  it  at 
the  commencement.  Double  cream  is 
always  more  expensive  than  single; 
the  latter  is  the  ordinary  cream,  while 
the  former  is  cream  that  has  stood  for 
twenty-four  hours. 


Whipped  Cream,  Imitation. 

— Required  : an  ounce  of  sheet  gela- 
tine, a quart  of  milk,  half  a pint  of 
cream,  sugar,  and  flavouring.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

Boil  the  milk,  and  soak  the  gelatine 
in  it ; whip  the  cream,  and  add  the 
sugar  and  flavouring ; then  whip  the 
milk,  &c.,  when  cool,  and  stir  the 
cream  very  gently  to  it.  This  is 
useful  for  filling  meringues  or  for  other 
purposes,  for  which  true  whipped  cream 
may  be  considered  too  costly  or  too 
rich. 

Whipped  Jelly. — This  is  used 
for  filling  glasses,  or  as  a garnish  for 
sweets,  in  the  same  way  as  whipped 
cream.  The  jelly  should  he  just  be- 
ginning to  set,  and  is  then  to  be  put 
in  a good-sized  bowl  and  whipped, 
preferably  with  a wicker  whisk,  until  it 
is  frothy.  The  remnants  of  jelly  may 
be  warmed  to  the  right  consistence 
and  treated  in  the  same  way.  Jelly 
may  also  be  chopped  very  finely  on  a 
damp  sheet  of  paper ; the  more  it  is 
chopped  the  lighter  in  colour  it 
becomes,  and  it  then  answers  the  same 
purpose. 

Wine  Jelly. — This  is  an  easy 
mode,  and  a sherry  of  medium  quality 
or  any  good  home-made  wine  may  be 
used  for  it.  Required : a pint  of 

water,  half  a pint  of  wine,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  and 
juice  of  two  large  lemons,  a clove,  a 
morsel  of  stick  cinnamon,  and  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  sheet  gelatine,  or 
an  ounce  of  good  opaque  gelatine ; if 
the  latter  it  must  be  soaked  in 
water  [see  page  639).  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Put  the  whole  of  the  material  in  a 
clean  pan,  after  washing  the  shells 
of  the  eggs  and  beating  the  whites 
up  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  the 
water  ; whisk  until  the  mixture  boils, 
then  set  the  pan  aside  for  ten  minutes ; 
strain  and  finish  off  as  directed  on 
page  639.  This  will  do  for  a pint  and 
a half  mould,  or  for  eight  or  nine 
I small  moulds. 
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ICES. 

Ices  are  of  various  kinds,  and  wo  must  content  ourselves  by  giving 
recipes  for  a few  oidy  that  may  be  made.  Water  ices  are  the  plainest, 
then  come  cream  ices  and  iced  puddings— the  last  named  being  usually  the 
richest  and  most  costly.  Whatever  the  kind,  the  principles  that  underlie 
their  concoction  must  be  first  considered,  and  when  they  are  understood 
the  rest  is  plain  .sailing.  It  has  been  said  that  a well-made  ice  is  a luxury. 
This  does  not  imply  that  it  is  neee.ssarily  expensive;  but  however  rich 
the  mixture  may  be,  unless  it  is  manipulated  with  care,  and  all  the  details 
duly  attended  to,  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a plain  mixture  will,  in  good  hands,  result  in  a smooth,  delicious 
dish — odour,  colour,  fiavour,  and  texture  being  alike  perfect. 

Cleanliness  is  a main  point  so  far  as  the  freezing  apparatus  is  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  in  all  that  is  employed  in  jwepariug  the  mixture,  and 
the  purity  of  the  ingredients  is  of  great  imijortance.  Whatever  is  used 
should  bo  genuine.  Wo  do  not  deal  here  with  ices  made  fi'om  freezing 
powders,  which  serve  as  a substitute  for  ice  and  .salt.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  them ; but  those  who,  from  any  cause,  cannot  obtain  ice, 
and  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  powders,  will  get  full  directions  for  their 
use  with  the  machine,  and  these  machines  differ  considerably  in  kind 
and  price.  These  hints  are  such  as  will  meet  ordinary  requirements,  and 
will  ])rovo  serviceable  whatever  the  machine  chosen,  so  long  as  it  is 
adapted  for  the  use  of  ice  and  salt.  These  are,  taken  all  round,  the 
most  satisfactory,  being  simple  and  generally  cheap. 

Ice  and  Machines. — The  machine  of  a few  years  ago  consisted  of  a 
stout  bucket  or  tub,  a freezer,  and  a spatula,  often  called  a “ spaddle.” 
The  bucket  contained  the  ice  and  salt,  the  freezer  the  preparation  to  be 
frozen,  and  the  spatula  was  for  scraping  the  semi-frozen  ice  from  the  .sides 
of  the  freezer  and  mixing  it  amongst  the  unfrozen  portion.  The  operation 
was  somewhat  laborious,  the  freezer  being  turned  about  in  its  bed  of  ice 
and  salt  until  the  right  consistence  was  attained — viz.,  when  the  .spatula 
would  stand  up  in  the  contents.  This  mode  is  still  in  vogue,  and  when 
plenty  of  time  can  be  given,  and  the  operator  depended  upon  to  give  the 
necessary  sijeed  to  the  twirling  of  the  freezer,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it ; but  to  spin  rapidly  one  minute  and  come  to  almost  a dead  stop 
the  next  is  useless.  Another  thing  to  remember  is,  that  eveiT-  time  the 
lid  is  removed  for  the  scraping  down  of  the  mixture  the  speed  in  turning 
must  be  increased.  An  improved  form  of  this  freezer  is  now  in  the 
market.  The  bucket  is  covered,  except  for  a hole  in  the  top  for  the  handle 
of  the  freezer ; and  as  this  is  attached  to  an  iron  shield  by  a pivot  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket,  the  turning  is  greatly  facilitated.  Then  there  is  a 
taj)  near  the  bottom  for  the  drawing  off  of  the  water  as  the  ice  melts. 
There  are  two  ways  of  turning — one  is  to  spin  the  handle ; the  other  is  to 
turn  it  half  round  and  back  again.  We  give  the  preference  to  the  former 
as  the  easier,  and  we  think  the  better  way. 

Other  machines  in  common  use,  but  more  costly  than  the  one  we  have 
described,  liave  a side  handle  attached  to  the  bucket  for  the  turning  of  the 
freezer,  and  the  internal  construction  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  cover  for  the  in.spection  of  the  mixture,  and  no  spatula  is  required,  as 
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the  freezing  and  mixing  of  the  frozen  with  the  unfrozen  part  are  performed 
mechanically.  There  is  another  freezer  on  the  “ barrel  churn  ” principle. 
This  is  very  satisfactm-y  in  its  results,  as  the  ices  are  quickly  produced 
and  very  smooth,  while  as  the  tub  is  air-tight  there  is  no  waste  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a small  amount  only  of  ice  is  required. 
Other  freezers  consist  of  a shallow  oak  tub,  with  an  inner  metal  receptacle 
for  the' mixture  to  be  frozen.  The  inner  vessel  revolves  in  the  outer,  and 
here  again  no  spatula  is  wanted,  as  by  a fan-like  arrangement  the  mixture 
is  kept  scraped  from  the  bottom.  In  the  best  of  these,  ices  are  made  in  a 
few  minutes  with  a minimum  of  exertion.  A very  small  amount  of  ice  is 
wanted,  and  this  is  a point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  purchase 
of  a machine.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a capital  freezer  lately 
introduced  at  the  low  price  of  three  shillings.  This  is  of  the  simplest 
construction,  and  with  it  ices  may  be  made  in  a short  time  by  the  most 
inexperienced.  For  occasional  use,  or  for  the  cooling  of  drinks  and  many 
other  purposes,  this  small  freezer  is  very  handy. 

As  to  the  materials  for  the  machines  in  general  use,  good,  well-seasoned 
oak  is  considered  the  most  durable  for  the  buckets  or  tubs,  pewter  for  the 
freezers,  and  tinned  gun  metal  for  the  spatulas.  Zinc  and  block  tin 
freezers  are  to  be  had  at  mucli  less  cost,  but  there  is  notliing  so  whole- 
some, durable,  and  clean  as  pewter ; and  one  firm  goes  so  far  as  to  issue  a 
warning  as  to  the  danger  of  freezing  ices  made  from  fresh  fruit  in  zinc 
pots.  Never  having  used  zinc  freezers,  we  cannot  speak  of  them  from 
experience.  The  following  general  rules  for  making  ices  will  be  of  service : — 

Allow  two  pounds  of  ice  to  one  of  salt.  Or  if  the  supply  of  salt  be 
limited,  three  pounds  of  ice  to  one  of  salt  will  do,  but  less  than  this  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  ice  should  be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut.  It  may  be  wrapped  in  coarse  flannel  or  sacking  and  smashed 
with  a hammer,  or  an  ice  pick  or  shaver  used  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
tub-shaped  freezers  it  is  necessary  that  the  ice  for  the  bottom  layer  be 
pounded.  The  salt  and  ice  should  be  thorougldy  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions  before  the  freezing  commences.  The  water  should  be  drawn 
off  after  freezing,  and  a fresh  supply  of  ice  and  salt  be  added,  if  the 
mixture  has  to  stand  any  length  of  time,  or  it  will  soon  become  very  soft. 
The  mixture  expands  as  the  freezing  goes  on,  therefore  the  pot  should 
not  be  full  at  starting.  A half-gallon  pot  is  wanted  for  one  quart  of 
the  mixture. 

Ices  that  are  over-sweet  are  very  difficult  to  freeze ; but  if  not  sweet 
enough  they  will  eat  hard  and  brittle  and  will  lack  smoothness.  The 
palate  is  a safe  guide,  if  in  tasting  it  be  remembered  that  the  sweetness  is 
reduced  by  freezing.  A mixture  that  tastes  a little  too  sweet  before 
freezing  should  be  just  right  after. 

When  to  be  moulded,  the  consistence  must  be  thinner  than  when  for 
serving  in  the  rough.  For  the  first  a cream  ice  should  resemble  thick 
batter;  for  the  second  it  must  be  firm,  especially  when  to  be  kept  for 
serving  out  at  garden  parties,  &c.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  consistence 
after  freezing. 

Ices  may  be  dished  in  a pile  should  no  mould  be  at  hand,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  dish  witli  a lace  paper  or  serviette.  Or  portions 
can  be  taken  from  the  freezer  and  put  in  ice  glasses  or  on  small  glass 
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plates.  Small  fancy  paper  cases  are  also  nseful  for  serviii"'  one  to  eaeli 
person,  and  novelties  are  constantly  appearing.  Ice  cups  with  girdles  are 
varied  and  pretty.  Tnlis  are  also  employed  : tlieso  arc  of  .stouter  paper. 

To  Mould  Ices. — The  mould  should  he  washed  in  warm  then  in  cold 
water,  and  must  he  cold  when  filled  ; it  is  well  to  place  it  in  the  ice  for  a 
minute  or  two.  The  mixture  should  he  put  in  a little  at  a time,  that  it 
may  take  the  shape  of  the  mould.  Moulds  having  tlowers  or  other 
ornamental  devices  at  the  top  are  more  difficult  to  fill  than  the  plainer 
ones.  Two  kinds  and  colours  may  go  in  in  layers,  or  the  top  may  he  of 
one  and  the  body  of  the  mould  another  sort.  A plain  hombe  mould  is 
often  lined  with  one  and  filled  up  with  another.  Water  and  cream  ices 
can  he  moulded  together,  the  colours  contrasting  nicely.  Raspberry  or 
currant  water  with  vanilla  cream ; cherry  water  with  vanilla  or  almond 
cream ; strawberry  cream  with  lemon  or  oi'ange  water ; pistachio  or 
almond  cream  with  damson  or  other  bright  coloured  water ; cocoa-nut  or 


chestnut  cream  with  any  nice  pink  ice,  either  water  or  cream,  are  com- 
binations that  may  be  recommended.  The  mould  should  be  full  and  the 
surface  cjuite  smooth.  Should  an  ice  care  be  at  hand,  proceed  as  directed 
on  page  959.  Otherwise  use  a bucket,  and  pack  the  ice  and  salt  over  and 
under  and  round,  having  a good  layer  at  the  bottom  ; the  thing  is  to 
literally  bm-y  the  mould.  The  lid  must  fit  well  or  the  salt  will  get  in.  A 
sheet  of  buttered  paper  should  be  placed  between  the  mould  and  the  lid, 
and  some  adopt  the  further  precaution  of  wrapping  the  mould  up  entirely 
in  a sheet  of  greased  parchment  pa|jer.  Others,  again,  wi’ap  a few  folds 
of  jjaper  round  the  lid  oidy,  the  first  piece  being  well  gi-eased,  and  then 
tie  a strip  of  wateii)roof  material  over  all.  The  bucket  should  be  covered 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  set  in  a cold  place  and  left  for  two  to  three  hours 
for  a small,  and  four  liours  or  more  for  a large  mould. 

For  tiumiiig  out  ices,  see  directions  for  Jellies  (page  941),  but  use  cold 
water,  or  in  very  cold  weather,  slightly  tepid  water.  Turn  out  in  a cold 
I)lace  and  send  to  table  instantly.  Another  jjlau  is  to  wring  a cloth 
out  of  warm  water  and  wrap  for  a second  round  the  mould,  then  turn 
out  quickly.  Any  garnish  must  be  ready,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
second  person  is  sometimes  required,  as  the  mould  should  not  stand. 


Fio.  146. — Rock  Melon  Mould. 


Fio.  147.— Fancy  Bombe  Mould. 
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Ice  Moulds. — ^The  best  and  most  expensive  are  of  pewter  or  copper ; 
cheaper  moulds  are  made  of  tin,  but  they  are  not  very  durable.  The 
prices  vary  according  to  size  and  the  nature  of  the  design,  elaborate  ones 
being  naturally  the  dearer.  Large  moulds  are  always  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion than  small  ones.  Speaking  broadly,  fruit  or  flower  moidds  are  to 
be  preferred  to  those  in  the  form  of  animals,  birds,  or  fish ; the  former 
look  artistic  and  in  good  taste  always,  while  the  latter  are  the  fashion*of 
the  moment.  Small  moulds  for  ices,  for  garnishing  large  moulds,  or  for 
serving  separately  to  each  person,  are  to  be  had  in  almost  every  imaginable 
pattern.  Tlie  large  melon  mould  on  page  958  is  suitable  for  cream  or 
water  dessert  ices,  or  for  an  iced  pudding.  The  bombe  mould  is  also  of 
all-round  utility,  and  is  not  only  pretty  but  the  contents  can  be  readily 
turned  out.  On  page  941  are  moulds  especially  adapted  for  jellies  and 
creams ; similar  designs  are  made  for  ices. 

Ice  Caves  and  Refrigerators. — An  ice  cave  is  a very  useful  article 
where  ices,  or  cold  entrees,  or  cool  drinks 
are  often  made.  Fig.  148  shows  the  kind 
that  will  be  found  most  useful  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  though  the  first  cost  is 
greater  than  any  other  kinds.  The  prices 
range  from  about  thirty  shillings  upwards, 
according  to  size,  and  the  smallest  will 
hold  a quart  mould  of  ice  on  the  shelf. 

Full  directions  for  use  are  given,  and  so 
long  as  kept  properly  packed  with  ice  and 
salt,  as  they  should  be,  the  temperature  is 
kept  considerably  below  freezing  point. 

About  two  hours  is  required  for  setting  a 
pudding  or  iced  cream  in  the  cave  after  it 
has  been  frozen  as  described  on  page  957, 
but  it  may  be  left  for  any  time.  If  by  14S.— Square  Ice  Cave. 

chance  an  ice  is  turned  out  too  soon  it  should 

be  put  back  in  the  cave  at  once.  For  icing  vegetables  or  fruits,  saucts, 
soups,  &c.,  the  thing  is  to  set  the  vessel  containing  them  in  the  cave  until 
the  required  degree  of  coolness  is  reached,  care  being  taken  that  they  are 
not  left  long  enough  to  become  solid,  «for  the  cold  is  so  intense  in  a good 
cave  that  water,  if  left  for  some  hours,  will  turn  out  a solid  block  of  ice. 

Other  forms  of  ice  caves  have  been  introduced  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
cheaper  article,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  They  are  made  of 
block  tin,  both  oval  and  round,  and  cost  from  half-a-guiuea  upwards. 
They  can  be  recommended  also  to  those  who  do  not  make  ices,  but  require 
a good  cooling  apparatus  for  other  cold  dishes  and  drinks,  as  referred  to 
in  various  parts  of  this  work.  To  improvise  a cave  for  cooling  purposes 
generally,  and  for  the  icing  of  drinks,  a bucket  may  be  filled  with 
ice  and  salt,  and  the  liquid  put  in  a freezer  as  used  for  ices,  and  set 
in  the  middle  ; the  lid  of  the  freezer  is  to  be  fixed  on  and  the  bucket  covered 
with  a piece  of  flannel  or  carpet.  A tin  or  an  earthen  vessel  Avill  also 
answer,  and  a milk  can  or  strong  tin  of  any  other  description  may  take  the 
place  of  the  freezer.  Or,  of  course,  a bottle  may  be  set  in  the  bed  of  ice 
and  salt.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  if  ice  only  be  employed  it  is 
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much  less  effectual  than  when  mixed  with  salt.  For  settii>g  jellies  and 
creams  a basin  of  ice  and  salt  in  which  to  embed  the  mould  will  serve,  so 
long  as  the  basin  be  covered  and  the  water  drained  off  a,s  it  melts  and  the 
ice  and  salt  renewed.  If  left  uncovered  the  ice  melts  more  rapidly. 
Another  plan  is  to  embed  tlie  mould  in  a colander  containing  the  ice  and 
salt,  and  to  set  this  in  another  vessel  for  the  water  to  drain.  It  should 
really  bo  suspended  across  the  second  vessel,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the 
colander  does  not  toucli  the  water  as  it  drains  away. 

For  simply  cooling  a drink  of  any  sort  a basin  of  cold  water  with 
plenty  of  salt  will  bo  found  u.seful.  It  should  be  set  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  house,  and  renewed  as  retiuired,  the  liquid  being  placed  in  a covered 
vessel  in  the  middle.  Another  way  is  to  wrap  a clotli  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  tightly  round  the  jug  or  bottle  containing  the  liquid.  A large  tin 
boiling  pot  will  be  found  mseful  in  the  case  of  a good  supply  of  iced  drink 
being  required.  Some  wiue  bottles  should  be  filled  and  corked  and  set  in 
the  pot,  with  space  for  the  ice  and  salt  to  bo  packed  round;  or  failing 
these,  tlio  ice  and  water.  This  mode  answers  admirably  for  lemonade, 
claret  cup,  tea,  and  other  beverages  in  request  at  parties,  and  the  method 
is  preferable  in  every  way  to  the  putting  of  lumps  of  ice  into  the  beverage 
itself,  in  many  inffances,  at  any  rate.  (See  the  chajjter  on  Beverages.) 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a general  idea  in  tlie  minds  of  those  who  have  never 
seen  or  used  an  ice  cave,  that  a refrigerator  answers  the  same  purpose, 
and  is  practically  tlie  same  tiling.  This  is  far  from  correct.  A refrigerator 
may  be  deseiabed  as  a cool  chamber,  the  temperature  being  lowered  bv 
means  of  ice.  The  uses  are  mainly  to  jireserve  food,  keep  wines  and  other 
drinks  cool,  &c.,  but  as  the  temperature  does  not  get  below  freezing  point 
it  is  therefore  usele.ss  for  “ setting  ” ices,  such  as  ice  puddings,  .souffles, 
and  the  like;  but  where  it  is  only  required  to  keep  a dish  cold— and  a 
cave  is  not  available — a refrigerator  comes  in  very  handy.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  refrigerators,  from  the  modest  piece  of  furniture  that  is  a 
boon  to  the  solitai'y  bachelor  in  chambers,  or  Avhenever  pantry  or  cellar 
space  is  limited,  to  the  huge  affairs  that  are  .specially  constructed  for  the 
preservation  of  fish,  meat,  and  the  like. 

A very  handy  little  thing  may  be  bought  for  about  fifteen  shillings, 
the  main  uses  of  which  are  to  store  ice  for  use  in  the  sick  room,  or  to 
keep  food  cool  for  the  sick.  A useful-sized  refrigerator  for  a family  costs 
from  three  to  five  pounds  on  an  average,  and  the  best  thing  is  to  get  a 
descriptive  price  list  from  one  of  the  leading  makers. 


Almond  Cream  Ice.  — Re-  I cover  and  leave  for  an  hour  or  two, 

quired : three  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  ' and  put  in  the  custard  when  cool; 

two  or  three  bitter  ones,  a teaspoonful  i then  freeze,  and  add  the  almond 
of  orange  flower  water,  half  a pint  of  j essence  and  whipped  cream  when 
custard,  a gill  of  whipped  cream,  the  ‘ partly  frozen.  A simpler  way  is  to 
same  measure  of  milk,  and  a few  drops  ' flavour  some  good  custard  with  noyeau 
of  almond  essence.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  ! or  almond  essence  to  taste.  A little 
Blanch  and  chop  the  almonds,  and  ! brandy  is  sometimes  added, 
pound  them  with  the  orange  flower  For  a brown  almond  cream,  the 

water.  Add  the  milk,  warmed,  then  almonds  should  be  browned  in  the 
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oven,  or  fried  with  a little  butter  and 
a pinch  of  sugar  to  a rich  colour. 
They  may  be  chopped  finely,  and  left 
in  the  cream.  The  exact  proportions 
are  a matter  of  taste. 

Banana  Cream  Ice.  — Be- 

quired : a pint  of  cream,  four  to  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  or  five  bananas, 
and  other  ingredients  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2s.,  or  more  if  fruit  is  dear. 

The  cream  should  be  sweetened,  and 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  mixed  with  it ; the  juice  of 
a lemon  or  an  orange  is  to  be  added ; 
and  for  a superior  ice,  a tablespoonful 
of  maraschino  or  curaqoa  syrup  or 
liqueur,  and  a few  drops  of  colouring. 
Custard  may  take  the  place  of  the 
cream.  Freeze  in  the  usual  way. 
The  fruit  must  be  fully  ripe.  A little 
banana  essence  is  an  improvement. 

Another  way. — To  a quart  of  rich 
custard,  add  four  bananas  in  dice 
or  thin  slices,  after  they  have  been 
fiavoured  with  any  liqueur  or  spirit 
to  taste. 

Banana  Water  Ice.  — Ee- 

quired  : half  a dozen  to  eight  bananas, 
a pint  and  a quarter  of  water,  four  to 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  the  white  of  one 
egg,  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  a little  colour- 
ing. Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  sieved,  and  mixed 
with  the  hot  water  and  sugar,  and  left 
to  cool,  when  the  beaten  white  must 
be  added,  and  the  rest  of  the  materials, 
and  the  mixtm-e  frozen.  It  should  be 
passed  through  a fine  sieve  before  the 
egg  is  added.  Eose  water  is  sometimes 
used  as  flavouring. 

Black  or  B.ed  Currant  Cream 

Ice. — Required:  the  juice  of  the 

fruit,  and  some  cream  or  custard  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  fid.  per  quart, 
or  more. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  drawn 
ofE  as  if  for  jelly,  and,  when  cool, 
added  to  the  custard  or  cream,  and 
sweetened  to  taste.  The  proportions 
may  be  varied  to  taste ; about  half  a 
pint  of  juice  to  a pint  and  a half  of 


custard  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
Colour  and  freeze.  A little  raspberry 
juice  can  be  added  with  advantage, 
just  as  in  making  raspberry  ices 
currant  juice  improves  the  flavour. 
Currant  jam  or  jelly  is  very  good  for 
ices;  it  should  be  melted,  and,  if  jam, 
sieved,  before  stirring  it  to  the  custard, 
which  should  be  cool. 

For  water  ices,  allow  about  a pint  of 
the  juice  to  a pint  of  water  sweetened 
to  taste,  and  coloured.  Add  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
to  every  pint  of  the  mixture. 

Brandy  Soufld.  — (&«  Coffee 
AND  Vanilla  Souffle.) 

Brown  Bread  Iced  Pudding. 

— I'his  is  very  much  liked  by  many, 
and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  the  ices.  A custard 
forms  the  foundation,  and  one  of 
medium  richness  is  generally  chosen, 
though  the  richest  kinds  may  be  used 
if  preferred.  Required  : a pint  and  a 
half  of  custard,  three  ounces  of  brown 
bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  ratafia 
crumbs,  a tablespoonful  of  brandy, 
and  a few  drops  of  almond  essence. 
Cost,  about  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  9d.,  according 
to  richness  of  custard. 

The  crumbs  must  be  from  stale 
bread,  and  finely  sieved.  Put  them  in 
a basin,  and  pour  the  custard  over 
while  hot ; cover  until  cool,  then 
flavour  and  freeze.  A better  pudding 
is  m.ade  by  adding  a gill  of  whipped 
cream  at  the  end.  This  may  be 
moulded  in  a plain  or  fancy  mould, 
and  it  may  be  garnished  with  dried 
fruits  if  liked.  An  ounce  or  so  of 
cherries  or  other  fruit  in  the  pudding 
is  also  oiitional.  Two  ounces  of  brown 
bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  of  ratafias,  the 
same  of  grated  Savoy  biscuit,  a table- 
spoonful each  of  brandy  and  maras- 
chino, and  a quart  of  good  custard 
may  be  recommended  for  a first-class 
pudding.  The  maraschino  may  be 
omitted,  and  an  ounce  of  grated  sweet 
almonds,  with  one  or  two  bitter  ones, 
may  be  substituted.  For  a very  cheap 
dish,  a plain  custard,  thickened  with 
bread-crumbs,  and  flavoured  well  with 
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fruit  syrup,  is  wortli  a trial.  This  is 
wliolosome.  Instead  of  moulding  as  a 
pudding,  either  of  the  above  may  be 
simply  frozen,  and  served  in  the  rough 
state.  [See  Jiage  957.) 

Cherry  Water  Ice.— Kentish 
cherries  are  e.xcellent  for  this,  but 
other  kinds  Tiiay  be  used.  The  fruit 
shoulil  be  stoned,  and  the  kernels 
pounded,  and  a pint  of  boiling  water 
added  to  three-ciuarters  of  a pound  of 
fruit,  with  eno\igh  sugar  to  sweeten. 
Then  cover  until  cold,  sieve  or  tammy, 
and  freeze,  after  colouring  a little,  and 
adding  a dash  of  cherry  brandy  or 
kirsch  for  a superior  ice ; for  a plain 
one,  serve  as  it  is.  Mould  or  not  as 
preferred. 

Another  lea;/. — (See  the  recipes  for 
cherry  comi)6tes  in  the  chaj)ter  on 
Fucits,  and  use  the  juice,  after  the 
fruit  is  well  cooked ; then  follow  the 
rcci])e  for  currant  water  ices,  page  964.) 
To  this,  an  egg  white  to  each  jjint  is 
wanted. 

Chestnut  Cream  Ice.— This  is 
very  substantial.  Required:  chestnuts, 
cream,  custard,  and  flavouring  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  per  quart. 

Take  the  pulp  from  some  roasted 
chestnuts,  and  to  half  a pint  of  it  add 
two  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a pint 
of  warm  cream,  pounding  very 
thoroughly ; for  a clieaper  ice,  use 
milk  and  cream  mixed.  When  the 
mass  i.s  smooth,  j>ut  in  by  degrees  a 
pint  of  custard  (No.  2 or  3).  The 
flavouring  is  simply  a matter  of  taste  ; 
vanilla,  maraschino,  brandy,  lemon, 
and  orange  are  amongst  those  usually 
added.  The  mixture  looks  nicer  if 
coloured  a ]iale  pink. 

This  moulds  well  in  layers  with  a 
water  ice. 

Chocolate  Cream  Ice.— Re- 
quired : chocolate,  custard,  and  flavour- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  2s.  per 
quart. 

Allow  about  four  ounces  of  chocolate 
to  every  quart  of  custard,  or  add 
more  or  less,  as  liked ; sometimes  two 
ounces  of  chocolate  are  added  to  half 


a pint  of  custard.  Dissolve  the 
chocolate,  which  should  be  the  best 
vanilla-flavoured,  in  a little  milk  on 
the  stove,  and  when  quite  smooth  add 
the  hot  custard  and  mix  well ; then 
Set  by  to  get  cold,  and  freeze  in  the 
usual  way.  'J'hc  cuistard  should  be 
No.  2 or  3,  and  be  flavoured  with 
vanilla ; if  essence,  about  two  tea- 
spoonfuls to  the  quart. 

A good,  cheap  chocolate  cream  is 
made  by  adding  a tcaciipful  of  choco- 
late, prepared  as  if  for  drinking,  to 
a pint  of  plain  custard. 

Claret  Sorbet.- Required  : three 
oranges,  water,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
a pint  of  claret,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  Cd.  to  2s. 

Rasp  the  lumps  of  sugar  on  the  rinds 
of  two  of  the  oranges,  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  cover  for  a time. 
Then  boil  to  a syrup.  Take  from  the 
fire,  and  when  a little  cool  add  the 
strained  juice  of  all  the  oranges ; 
when  cold,  stir  in  the  claret  and 
brandy ; then  freeze  as  for  other 
sorbets.  A tablespoonful  or  less  of 
dissolved  red  currant  jell}''  is  some- 
times added  to  this,  and  in  place  of 
the  brandy  a dash  of  port  can  be  used. 
This  sorbet  can  be  recommended.  The 
exact  amount  of  sugar  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  claret. 

Cocoa-nut  Cream  Ice.— Re- 
quired : a pint  of  custard.  No.  2 or  3, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  grated 
cocoa-nut,  with  flavouring  to  taste. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  nut  should  be  infused  in  the 
custard,  and  it  is  optional  whether  it 
be  left  in  or  strained  off  before  the 
freezing  begins.  A tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  and  the  same  of  orange  flower 
water,  or  twice  the  measure  of  the 
latter  alone,  will  be  found  a good 
flavourer  ; rose  water  is  also  nice,  and 
a little  vanilla  essence  is  equally  suit- 
able. By  some  the  unflavoured  pre- 
paration will  be  liked.  Freeze  and 
serve,  or  mould  the  ice,  if  liked. 

Note. — This  can  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  Neapolitan  ices. 
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Coffee  and  Vanilla  Sou£9.4. 

— Eequired : tlie  yolks  of  ten  eggs, 
the  whites  of  five,  cream,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  vanilla,  as  helow.  Cost,  about 
Is.  6d.  to  2s. 

The  eggs  are  to  he  imt  in  a bowl, 
and  placed  over  boiling  water,  with 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  and 
whipped  until  warm  ; then  remove  the 
howl  and  divide  the  mixture,  and  into 
one  part  stir  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
strong  clear  coffee,  or  a good  table- 
spoonful  of  coffee  essence,  and  flavour 
the  other  part  with  vanilla ; then  whip 
over  icc  until  the  contents  of  the  howls 
are  cold  and  thick.  Have  ready  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  whipped  cream, 
and  stir  half  into  each  howl.  Take  a 
souffle  case,  and  put  a paper  hand 
round  to  stand  a couple  to  three  inches 
above  it,  and  put  the  mixture  in, 
either  in  two  or  four  layers.  The 
case  should  first  be  put  in  an  ice  cave 
for  a time  to  get  cold;  the  mixture 
should  he  put  to  almost  the  top  of  the 
paper ; then  set  in  the  cave  for  about 
three  hours,  or  it  may  he  ready  in 
less  time  in  cold  weather.  If  no 
silver  dish,  the  mould  should  have  a 
napkin  pinned  round,  unless  a china 
case  be  used.  The  paper  must  be 
removed  carefully.  Small  paper  cases 
can  be  used,  and  either  of  the  mixtures 
used  separately.  If  vanilla  form  the 
top  layer,  sprinkle  with  coloured  sugar 
before  serving. 

. Note. — Maraschino  or  other  fiavour- 
ing  may  be  used  instead  of  vanilla, 
and  fruits  can  be  added,  if  liked.  A 
very  good  souffle  is  made  by  flavour- 
ing the  eggs,  &c.,  with  brandy,  and 
adding  a tablespoonful  of  cherries  or 
other  fruits.  This  is  called  Brandy 
Souffle.  Or  liqueur  can  be  used,  the 
dish  taking  its  name  from  that ; fruits 
are  optional. 

Coffee  Cream  Ice.— There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this  favourite 
ice.  One  is  to  make  a strong  infusion 
of  the  best  coffee,  and  add  a gill  or 
more  to  every  quart  of  sweeten.ed 
cream  or  custard  to  be  frozen.  Add 
more  sugar  as  required,  and  flavour 


with  vanilla  ; a pinch  of  cinnamon  is 
sometimes  added.  Another  way  is  to 
make  half  a pint  of  good  coffee  from 
the  liquid  extract,  using  about  two 
tablespoonfuls,  and  mixing  with  boiling 
milk  ; this  should  be  added  to  enough 
good  custard  to  make  a quart,  and 
flavoured,  &c.,  as  above  directed.  The 
pure  extract  only  must  be  used.  For 
a pale  and  very  delicate  ice,  put  two 
ounces  of  freshly-roasted  berries  in 
half  a pint  of  milk;  set  them  on  the, 
stove  to  infuse,  and  bring  almost  to 
boiling  point,  hut  not  quite ; strain  and 
add  a gill  of  good  custard,  and,  when 
cold,  freeze,  adding  dm-ing  the  process 
a gill  of  whipped  cream  ; or,  if  more 
convenient,  use  half  a pint  of  custard 
at  first.  Cost,  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
quart. 

Cream  Ice,  Plain.— This  is 
very  nice  as  an  ordinary  dessert  ice, 
or  to  serve  with  iced  compotes  of  fruits. 
Its  preparation  is  very  simple.  Add 
a little  sugar,  about  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces  to  each  quart  of  cream,  without 
any  flavouring,  and  freeze  it  in  the 
usual  way.  It  may  be  moulded  if 
liked,  but  is  often  served  in  a pile 
with  fruits  round  it.  It  is  also  a 
delicious  accompaniment  to  various 
dishes  with  which  cream  or  custard  is 
generally  served,  and  these  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition. 

Cream  Ices. — These  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  those  which  are  made 
from  a mixture  of  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit  from  which  the  preparation  takes 
its  name,  and  sweetened  cream  only ; 
and  those  which  are  a mixture  of 
custard  and  fruit,  or  custard  and  jam 
when  this  is  used  in  place  of  fresh  fruit. 
In  some  of  our  recipes  the  custard  base 
is  given,  and  in  others  the  cream, 
and  in  most  cases  the  one  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  other  according  to 
taste  and  convenience.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  better ; many  think  that  a custard, 
on  account  of  its  richness,  somewhat 
overpowers  the  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
cream.  For  the  sake  of  cheapness, 
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others  again  incline  to  a mixture  of 
milk  and  cream,  but  when  this  is  done 
it  is  well  to  slightly  increase  the 
amount  of  jam  or  fruit  to  give  body 
to  the  ice.  Another  way  is  to  take  a 
custard  and  flavour  it  with  fruit  syrup, 
this  being  often  preferred  to  jam  when 
fresh  fruit  is  out  of  season.  In  using 
jam  its  degree  of  sweetness  must  be 
taken  into  account,  therefore  the 
proportions  in  the  recipes  are  to  be 
regarded  as  approximate  onl}'.  If 
found  too  sweet,  a little  more  custard 
or  cream  should  be  added,  or  a squeeze 
of  loinon  juice  is  useful.  The  colour 
must  always  be  heightened  with  a 
few  drops  of  colouring  after  the 
mixture  has  been  sieved ; a hair  or 
silk  sieve,  or  a tammy  cloth,  should  be 
used.  A dash  of  liqueur  or  wine  is 
an  improvement  to  man)'  jam  ices. 
Bottled  fruits  and  their  syrup  may 
take  the  place  of  jam.  The  liqueur 
syrups  sold  in  bottles  are  also  handy 
for  flavouring,  the  amount  added  to  a 
quart  of  cream  or  custard  being  regu- 
lated by  taste.  Sugar  should  be  put 
in  sparingly  at  first,  and  for  some,  if  a 
good  proportion  of  the  syrup  be  used, 
no  sugar  will  be  wanted. 

Currant  Water  Ices.  — {See 
Black  or  Rkd  Cuukant  Cueam  Ice, 
page  961.) 

Custards  for  Ices. — {See  page 
926.)  No.  6 is  recommended  when 
economy  has  to  be  considered,  or  when 
plain  ices  are  wanted. 

Damson  Cream  Ice.  ~ Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
damsons,  a gill  of  water,  six  ounces  or 
more  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of  custard. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.,  but  variable. 

The  fruit,  water,  and  sugar  should 
be  put  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
cooked  slowly  until  soft,  when  the 
juice  only  may  be  drained  off  and  used, 
or  the  fruit  may  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  added.  Add  the  custard, 
sweetened,  or  cream,  if  preferred.  A 
tablespoonful  of  curaqoa  is  an  improve- 
ment to  this.  Add  a few  drops  of 
carmine,  and  freeze.  If  intended  for 
moulding,  this  is  more  effective  if  the 


top  be  filled  with  a pale  ice  ; almond  is 
very  suitable,  but  others  can  be  used. 

Note. — For  water  ice,  follow  the 
directions  for  currant  ice,  using  the 
syrup  as  described  above,  in  place  of 
currant  syrup. 

Frozen  Cream. — {See  Cream  Ice, 
Plai.n.  ) 

Ginger  Cream  Ice.— Required : 
custard,  ginger,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.  per  pint. 

Take  a pint  of  good  custard, 
sweetened  a little,  then  add  to  it  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  syrup  from  preserved 
ginger,  and  the  same  measure  of  the 
ginger  cut  in  small  lumps  or  thin 
slices.  A little  lemon  or  orange  juice, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  good  ginger 
wine,  improves  it,  but  it  may  be  served 
plain.  Freeze  and  mould,  or  serve  in 
the  rough.  For  a better  ice  the  ginger 
should  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  and 
the  custard  materials  added  in  the  cold 
state  ; the  whole  is  then  thickened  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  preparation 
passed  through  a fine  sieve  or  tammy. 
A dash  of  pale  brandy  and  a little 
vanilla  essence  are  by  some  considered 
finer  flavourings  than  those  named 
above;  while  some  will  prefer  it  just 
as  it  is,  for  the  ginger  flavour  to 
predominate. 

Ginger  Water  Ice.  —Required: 
ginger,  water,  eggs,  and  sugar,  with 
adjuncts  as  above.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 
per  quart. 

Pound  four  ounces  of  preserved 
ginger  in  a mortar,  and  pour  over  it 
a pint  of  boiling  water  and  cover  till 
cool ; then  sieve  or  tammy  it,  and  add 
the  rind  of  an  orange  or  lemon  that 
has  been  rasped  on  a few  lumps  of 
sugar,  with  more  sugar  to  make  up  the 
quantity  d'esired,  about  a quarter  of  a 
pound;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  and  colour  a little ; then  freeze. 
A cheaper  and  very  nice  ice  is  made  by 
using  a few  tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup 
of  the  ginger  to  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  a little  ginger  essence  with  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  syrup.  When  the 
egg-white  is  added,  beat  it  in  the  usual 
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It  way.  A very  superior  ice  is  made  by 

taking  a quart  of  lemon  water  ice 
! made  weaker  than  usual,  and  adding 

!i  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 

j ginger  sj'rup  and  a drop  or  two  of 

I essence  of  ginger.  Bottled  ginger 

syrup  can  also  be  used.  This  and  the 
above  are  most  suitable  for  winter 
I service. 

Gooseberry  Water  Ice.— This 
j is  very  nice  and  cheap.  Eequired : 

water,  fruit,  sugar,  and  colouring. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  quart. 

The  fruit  should  be  cooked  in  a jar, 
and  when  partly  done  sweetened  with 
Sykup  (page  970),  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  after  about  half  its  measure  of 
boiling  water  has  been  added.  Add 
colouring,  and  freeze  when  cold. 

Should  a cream  ice  be  preferred, 
sieve  as  soon  as  sweetened,  adding  no 
water  ; then  add  an  equal  measure  of 
sweetened  plain  custard.  For  a good 
ice,  use  equal  parts  of  fruit  pulp  and 
cream. 

Iced  Puddings.— These  may  be 
termed  a very  rich  form  of  iced  cream, 
and  the  custards  of  the  best  kinds 
form  a suitable  foundation,  the 
pudding  taking  its  name  from  the 
various  ingredients  added.  These  are 
a luxury,  and  served  in  small  quanti- 
ties onB^ ; a quart  mould  would  serve 
a dozen  to  fifteen  people.  When  dried 
fruits  are  added  to  the  pudding 
mixture  they  are  improved  by  soaking 
for  a short  time  in  a little  wine,  spirit, 
or  'liqueur ; fruits  that  are  preserved 
in  syrup  are  just  drained  and  cut  up. 

Note.  — Both  to  puddings  and 
creams,  a portion  of  the  cream  given 
in  the  recipe  may  be  kept  back  and 
whipped  and  added  either  just  before 
freezing,  or  when  partly  frozen ; in 
the  opinion  of  many  this  is  a great 
improvement,  and  it  certainly  adds  to 
the  bulk,  and  increases  the  rich  taste. 
(See  Index  for  recipes.) 

Iced  Souffles. — These  sweets  are 
generally  favourites  wherever  intro.- 
duced.  They  are  very  delicate,  and 
gimilar  to  mousses,  except  that  they 


are  sent  to  table  in  souffle  cases  in- 
stead of  being  moulded  and  turned 
out.  The  recipes  given  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  of  the  concoction, 
and  may  be  varied  as  required,  as  the 
one  foundation  will  serve  for  a good 
number  of  dishes  by  altering  the 
flavours.  Whenever  an  increased 
amount  of  flavouring  liquid  is  used 
allowance  must  be  made  by  reducing 
the  milk  or  cream  at  first. 

Imperial  Iced  Pudding.-^ 

(See  Eoyal  Iced  Pudding.) 

Lemon  Cream  Ice. -^Eequired : 
custard,  lemons,  sugar,  colouring,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  3s.  per  quart, 
on  an  average ; more  when  lemons 
are  very  dear,  or  the  richest  custards 
used. 

Allow  four  lemons  to  a pint  of 
custard  that  has  been  sweetened  with 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar. 
The  best  way  of  preparing  it  is  to 
infuse  the  thin  rinds  in  the  milk, 
then  strain  on  to  the  eggs  and  cream, 
and  thicken  as  usual.*  The  strained 
juice  goes  in  when  the  mixture  is 
cold.  A little  colouring  should  be 
added. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  delicious. 
To  a quart  of  cream  add  lemon  rind 
to  flavour  well,  by  rasping  the  outside 
with  lumps  of  sugar  ; use  the  juice  of 
three,  and  the  rinds  of  four  or  five  to 
a quart,  with  extra  sugar  to  make  up 
to  six  or  eight  ounces.  This  should 
be  left  pale.  Orange  cream  in  the 
same  way,  especially  from  Tangerine 
oranges,  is  very  delicate. 

Note. — For  a cheap  ice,  take  either 
of  the  plain  custards,  and  add  the 
grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  a 
lemon  to  each  quart,  then  flavour 
with  essence  of  lemon,  and  colour  to 
taste. 

Lemon  Water  Ice.— Required : 
lemons,  water,  sugar,  colouring,  and 
whites  of  eggs,  if  liked.  Cost,  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  quart,  according  to 
price  of  lemons. 


* See  Custards,  and  follow  the  first  or 
second  mode  of  thickening. 
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Poui-  the  water  on  the  thin  rinds  of 
the  fruit ; see  that  it  is  boiling,  and 
allow  a pint  and  a halt  to  eight  or 
nine  rinds.  Add  from  lialf  to  threo- 
(juarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar, 
according  to  taste,  and  the  (piality  of 
the  fruit.  Cover  until  quite  cold, 
then  put  in  the  juice  of  the  same 
number  of  lemons,  or  more  if  preferred. 
A single  drop  of  essence  of  lemon 
assists  the  flavour,  but  it  is  sometimes 
objected  to,  and  its  use  is  optional. 
For  the  addition  of  the  eggs,  sec 
liage  971. 

Note. — Lemon  ices  arc  very  popu- 
lar, but  the  above  should  be  taken  as 
guides  to  ([uantities  only.  To  sTrow 
how  tastes  differ,  we  may  mention 
that  we  have  seen  a pound  of  sugar 
and  the  rinds  of  four  and  j uice  of  six 
lemons  only  added  for  a quart;  others 
use  a quarter  of  a pound  to  six  ounces 
of  sugar  only.  Should  the  mixture  be 
thought  too  acid,  and  more  sugar  be 
added,  it  must  always  be  dissolved 
first,  or  use  syrup,  if  at  hand  (page 
970). 

Another  way  of  making  lemon 
water  ice  is  to  put  the  rinds  of  the 
fruit  in  cold  water  some  time  before- 
hand, and  bring  very  gentlj"  to  the 
boil,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  ten 
minutes  or  so ; the  sugar  is  then 
added,  and  a minute’s  further  boiling 
given,  and  the  juice  put  in  when  cold  ; 
by  this  method  a smaller  proportion 
of  rind  serves.  Both  modes  can  be 
tried.  A lime  is  an  improvement  in 
place  of  one  of  the  lemons,  or  lime 
water  ice  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way  by  using  a smaller  proportion  of 
the  fruit. 

Liqueur  Cream  Ices.— Cura- 
(;oa,  kirsch,  maraschino,  and  noycau 
are  all  popular  as  flavouriugs  for 
cream  ices.  About  a tablespoonful  of 
either  to  the  pint  of  custard  or  cream 
will  be  sufficient.  The  syriqjs  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  real  thing,  then  a lai-ger 
proportion  will  be  wanted,  and  the 
sugar  in  the  custard  must  be  reduced 
a little.  Cherr}’  brandy,  ginger 


brandy,  and  man}'  other  compound's 
of  a like  kind  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Liqueur  Souffle. — {See  Coifee 

ANIH  AXILLA  Soei'ELE.) 

Malaga  Iced  Pudding.  — 

Eequin^d : a pint  and  a half  of  rich 
custard  as  for  Nesseluoije  rcDDiNG 
(p.  9C7),  a tablespoonful  of  brandy,  the 
same  of  sherry,  half  as  much  lemon 
juice,  half  a tablespoonful  each  of 
pears,  pink  and  white,  green  almonds, 
and  oranges,  cither  yellow  or  green,  all 
in  dice.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd.  to  2s. 

The  fruits  are  to  be  soaked  in  the 
li(piids,  and  mixed  with  the  custard 
just  before  freezing.  Mould  prettily, 
and  turn  out  as  directed  on  page  958. 

This  may  be  made  with  a mixture 
of  rum  and  sherry,  or  Madeira  if 
liked. 

Marmalade  Ice.— (‘See  Change 
Maumalade  Ice.) 

Melon  Water  Ice.— Bequired : 
a melon,  water,  sugar  and  flavouring 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.  but 
vaiiable. 

Peel  a ripe  melon  of  medium  size, 
and  put  it  in  slices  in  a mortar,  then 
pound  it,  adding  gradually  as  much 
sugar  as  may  bo  required.  Measure 
the  pulp,  and  add  half  as  much  water. 
Add  the  juice  of  a lemon  or  an  orange, 
and  for  a first-class  ice  a little  sherry, 
brandy,  or  any  liqueur  or  syruj).  This 
is  improved  by  tammying.  Freeze 
and  mould,  or  serve  in  the  rough.  A 
little  fresh  fruit  is  sometimes  cut  up 
and  put  on  the  top  when  served  in 
glasses,  and  any  dried  fruit  may  be 
added  if  it  is  moulded,  but  such 
additions  are  optional. 

Mousses. — These  arc  ago-betweon 
souffles  and  ordinary  iced  creams. 
They  are  lighter  and  more  spongy 
tlian  the  latter,  on  which  account  they 
are  often  better  liked.  They  have  the 
further  advantage  of  needing  no 
freezing  before  they  are  moulded.  The 
mixture  is  first  thickened  over  the  fire 
like  a custard,  then  put  in  the  mould 
and  set  in  an  ice  cave  until  firm 


PLATE  VIII.— ICES. 

1.  Pineapple  Iced  Pudding  (p.  968j. 

2.  Neapolitan  Ices  (p.  967). 

3.  Sorbets  (p.  970). 
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enough  to  turn  out.  A cave  is  a neces- 
sity for  tlie  proper  concoction  of  these 
dishes.  To  ensure  success  they  need 
great  care  in  the  preparation. 

Neapolitan  Ices.— These  are 
prepared  by  putting  ices  of  various 
kinds  and  colours  into  a mould,  known  as 
a Neapolitan  icebox  (Fig.  149),  which, 
■when  set  and  turned  out,  is  cut  into 
slices  suitable  for  serving.  However 
small  the  pieces,  the  block  should  be 


Fig.  149.— Neapolitan  Ice  Box. 


cut  so  that  each  person  gets  a little  of  | 
each  kind  ; to  do  this,  slice  downwards  1 
first,  then  cut  the  slices  through  once  or 
twice  in  the  contrai’y  direction.  They 
are  generally  laid  on  a lace  paper  on 
an  ice  plate.  Four  or  five  kinds  are 
usually  put  in  the  mould,  though  three 
sorts  will  do.  The  following  will 
serve  as  a guide  in  arranging : First, 
vanilla  cream,  then  raspberry  or  cherry 
or  currant  water  ; coffee  or  chocolate 
in  the  middle  ; then  strawberry  cream, 
with  lemon  or  orange  or  pine-apple 
water  to  finish.  A cream  ice,  fiavoured 
with  any  liqueur,  a brown  bread 
cream  flavoured  with  brand)',  with  a 
couple  of  bright-coloured  water  ices, 
form  another  agreeable  mixture.  Tea 
cream  may  be  introduced  into  almost 
any  combination  unless  coffee  be  used. 
Banana  cream,  pistachio  or  almond 
cream,  with  cherry  water  and  damson 
or  strawberry  water,  will  be  found 
very  good. 


Fig.  150.— Neapolitan  Ice  Spoon. 


The  spoon  shown  has  a double  use ; 
the  bowl  is  for  putting  the  mixture 


into  the  mould,  and  the  handle  is  for 
levelling  it ; naturally,  it  is  equally 
useful  for  other  ices.  The  boxes  may 
be  had  in  tin  at  much  less  cost  than 
pe'wtcr ; they  are  also  sold  small 
enough  to  make  single  ices,  but  these 
are  much  more  troublesome  to  pre- 
pare. After  filling  the  moulds,  if  no 
cave,  “ bed  ” in  ice  in  the  usual  way. 
[See  Plate  VIII.) 

Nesselrode  Iced  Pudding'. 

— Required  : a pint  and  a half  of  rich 
custard  (No.  2,  page  926),  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  ginger  syrup 
and  brandy,  glace  cherries  in  quarters, 
and  ginger  in  thin  slices.  Cost, 
about  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

The  brandy  should  be  the  best  pale. 
The  fruit  should  be  put  in  it  with 
the  ginger  syrup  an  hour  or  two 
before  using.  Mix  and  freeze  to  a 
semi-solid  consistence,  and  then  mould 
and  turn  out.  [See  directions  on 
page  958.) 

Note. — The  proportions  of  fruit  and 
spirit  may  be  regulated  to  taste,  and 
other  fruits  are  often  used  in  addition 
to  cherries  and  ginger,  but  a trial  of 
the  above  is  recommended  before  any 
deviation  is  made  from  the  recipe, 
which  is  a very  good  one.  At  one 
time,  a pudding  bearing  this  title  had 
a foundation  of  cooked  and  sieved 
chestnuts.  This  has  given  place  to  a 
custard  foundation,  but  chestnuts  are 
sometimes  used  in  small  proportion, 
or  the  custard  may  be  thickened  with 
French  chestnut  flour,  about  an 
ounce  to  the  pint.  This  produces  a 
pudding  of  a rather  more  solid  nature, 
and  a little  plainer,  as  the  eggs  may 
be  reduced  by  two. 

Orange  Cream  or  Water 

Ice.  — Proceed  as  for  Lemon  Ice 
(page  965),  using  oranges  instead  of 
lemons.  To  every  six  oranges  a lemon 
should  be  added,  as  it  as,sists  the 
flavour  very  considerably.  The  exact 
amount  of  sugar  or  syrup  is  to  be 
regulated  by  taste. 

Orange  Marmalade  Ice.— 

This  is  very  nice  and  inexpensive. 
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Take  a pint  of  custard,  plain  or 
medium,  and  add  to  it  a g-ill  or  so  of 
orano;n  marmalade,  with  a little  orange 
and  lemon  juice,  about  h.alf  a table- 
spoonful of  each.  Freeze  in  the  usual 
way.  Lemon  marmalade  can  ho  so 
used.  Co.st,  about  Is.  3d.  per  pint,  if 
medium  custard  be  used. 

Pineapple  Cream  Ice. — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  cream  or 
custard,  sweetened  to  taste,  half  a pint 
of  grated  pineapple,  and  a little  eolour- 
ing  and  lemon  juice.  Cost,  about  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

This  is  easily  made.  Let  the  cus- 
tard cool,  then  add  the  grated  pine 
with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon  and  the 
colouring,  and  as  much  more  sugar 
as  may  be  required.  Freeze  as  usual. 
If  moulded,  use  a pine  mould  if  one 
be  at  hand.  This  is  less  trouble  than 
using  fresh  or  tinned  pineapple,  which 
has  to  be  boiled  with  water  and  sugar, 
then  pounded  and  tammied.  Another 
w’ay  is  to  use  pineapple  jam  or  marma- 
lade. A drop  of  pineapple  essence 
may  be  used  to  bring  out  the  flavour 
in  this  case. 

Pineapple  Iced  Pudding.— 

Required  : a quart  of  rich  custard 
(No.  1,  page  926),  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  crystallised  pineapple,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  brandy,  the  same  of  lemon  juice, 
and  a few  drops  of  pineapple  essence. 
Co.st,  about  2s.  3d. 

The  pineapple  should  be  cut  up  and 
soaked  in  the  brandy  and  lemon  for  a 
few  hours,  then  added  to  the  custard 
when  cold.  Finish  as  directed  in 
preceding  recipes.  A pineapple  mould 
is  most  suitable  for  this,  but  any 
pretty  one  will  answer.  The  custard 
should  be  coloured  if  the  yolks  arc 
pale.  If  a pine  mould,  the  stalk  part 
should  be  coloured  green.  Or  a flower 
mould  will  serve.  Plate  VIII.) 

Note. — The  fruit  may  be  increased 
by  two  or  three  ounces,  but  the  essence 
must  be  used  most  cautiously. 

Pineapple  Sorbet.— Required : 
a medium-sized  pineapple,  a pound  of 
sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 


one  orange,  the  rind  of  half  a lemon 
and  half  an  orange,  half  a gill  of 
maraschino,  and  from  a quart  to  three 
pints  of  water.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 
to  2s.,  when  pines  are  cheap. 

I’eel  tlie  pineapple  and  cut  it  up— 
the  smaller  the  pieces  the  better — and 
put  in  a bowl  with  the  sugar,  then 
pound  well ; add  the  other  materials 
and  cover  for  a time.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  should  bo  grated  or  thinly  peeled 
and  cut  in  strips.  Finall}',  strain 
through  a fine  hair  sieve,  pressing  the 
fruit  well,  then  finish  off  in  the  usual 
Avaj-  (page  970). 

Note. — Discretion  must  be  used  in 
adding  the  water — the  condition  of  the 
pine,  as  well  as  its  size,  must  be  con- 
sidered. For  a small  pine  a pint  of 
water  wiU  be  enough,  the  sugar  being- 
reduced  in  proportion.  A good  pre- 
served pine  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
a poor  fresh  one.  A few  drops  of 
pineapple  essence  is  useful  in  bring- 
ing out  the  flavour,  but  be  careful  in 
the  use  of  it. 

Pistachio  Cream  Ice.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  custard. 
No.  2,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
pistachio  kernels,  and  flavouring  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

The  kernels  are  to  bo  blanched  and 
chopped,  then  pounded  with  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  flower 
water  added  b}'  degrees  during  the 
latter  pai-t  of  the  process.  Rose  water 
may  be  used  instead,  or  either  may  he 
omitted  and  a little  cold  water  used  ; 
then  the  mixture,  after  the  custard  is 
added,  can  bo  flavoured  with  a table- 
spoonful  of  noyeau  or  a little  vanilla. 
Add  a little  green  colouring.  The 
cost  is  reduced  by  using  half  pistachios 
and  half  sweet  almonds,  or  other  nuts. 

Note. — Walnut  ice  is  made  similarly, 
except  that  a larger  proportion  of  nuts 
may  be  used,  and  no  colouring  is 
required.  Pistachio  cream  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  ices. 

Puddings,  Iced.— (<S'c«  Iced 
Puddings.) 

Punch  Sorbet.  — Required  : a 
bottle  of  champagne,  sugar,  oranges 
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I and  lemons  as  below,  tea,  rum,  brandy, 

I and  liqueurs.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
champagne. 

,1  Eub  the  rind  of  an  orange  and  half  a 
I lemon  with  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar  ; 

I add  a gill  and  a half  of  good  green 
I tea  (strained),  a gill  of  brandy,  the  same 
I!  of  rum,  half  as  much  pineapple  syrup, 

I a glass  of  maraschino,  and  as  much  of 
the  syrup  of  page  970  as  will  sweeten 
it  to  taste.  Then  freeze  and  serve 
plain,  or  with  a garnish  of  fruits.  A 
j light  wine  may  be  used  instead  of 
champagne  for  a cheaper  sorbet,  and 
^ the  fl  vou lings  may  be  varied  to  taste. 

Raspberry  Ices.— (&«  Straw- 
BERRY  Cream  and  Water  Ice.) 

Raspberry  Mousse.-Eequired ; 

a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  pulj)  of  fresh 
raspberries,  a tablespoonful  of  red 
currant  juice,  a little  colouring,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs,  the  whites  of  two, 
and  three-quarters  of  a gill  of  whipped 
cream.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  materials,  except  the  cream,  are 
to  be  whipped  over  boiling  water  until 
warm,  then  taken  off  and  whipped 
until  cold  and  thick.  The  cream 
should  be  whipped,  and  that  is  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  well  whisked. 
Put  the  mixture  in  a mould,  and  set 
in  the  cave  for  about  three  hours. 
Dip  the  mould  into  cold  or  just  tepid 
water,  and  dish  on  a lace  paper  or 
serviette.  {See  Mousses,  page  966.) 

Note. — To  make  a souffle,  use  the 
whites  of  two  or  more  eggs,  and  add  a 
couple  more  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
then  proceed  as  directed  for  Coefee 
AND  Vanilla  Souffle  (page  963). 
Other  fruits  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  for  either  of  the  dishes. 

Raspberry  Sorbet.— Eequired: 
half  a pound  of  fresh  raspberries,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy,  and  three  gills  of 
water.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  when 
. fruit  is  cheap. 

The  fruit  should  be  full  weight  after 
sieving,  then  add  the  water  and  sugar ; 
tammy,  and  then  put  in  the  brandy. 


Freeze  as  directed  (page  970),  and  serve 
with  a few  of  the  best  of  the  raspberries, 
cut  up  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  as 
garnish. 

Raspberry  Souffle.— (&c  Easp- 
berry  Mousse  above.) 

Royal  or  Imperial  Iced 
Pudding. — Eequired;  a pint  and  a 
half  of  rich  custard,  three  ounces  of 
French  plums,  the  same  of  glace 
cherries,  two  ounces  each  of  glace 
apricots,  greengages,  and  white  pears ; 
flavouring  and  colouring  as  below. 
Cost,  about  4s. 

Make  the  custard,  and  let  it  get  cold ; 
cut  the  fruits  up,  keeping  the  kinds 
separate.  Add  a tablespoonful  each  of 
brandy  and  maraschino  to  the  custard, 
or  increase  the  maraschino  if  liqueur 
syrup  be  used.  Divide  the  mixture ; 
leave  half  plain,  and  colour  the  rest  a 
pale  pink.  Divide  the  French  iilums 
and  the  green  fruit  between  the  two 
mixtures ; put  the  cherries  into  the 
plain  portion  and  the  pale  fruits  into 
the  pink.  Finish  off  by  freezing  as 
usual,  then  mould  in  layers,  or  line  a 
mould  with  one,  and  fill  up  with  the 
other.  This  is  an  exceUont  pudding. 
See  page  926  for  the  Custard,  and 
page  126  for  Eoyal  Sauce;  but  the 
pudding  may  be  served  as  it  is  if 
preferred.  For  a cream  of  the  above 
name,  omit  the  fruits,  but  flavour  and 
colour  the  mixtures  as  directed  above. 

Savoy  Cream  Ice.— Eequired ; 
a pint  and  a half  of  custard,  medium 
or  rich  (page  926),  two  to  three  ounces 
of  grated-  Savoy  biscuits,  and  a couple 
of  tablesDoonf  uls  of  any  nice  liqueur ; 
or,  for  a cheaper  icc,  liqueur  syrup  or 
fruit  syrup,  or  sherry  and  lemon  juice 
mixed.  Cost,  according  to  richness  of 
custard  and  liqueur  or  other  flavouring. 

The  hot  custard  should  be  put  over 
the  crumbs,  and  the  other  materials 
added  when  cold.  This  may  be  frozen 
and  served  plainl}-,  or  moulded.  When 
fruit  syrup  is  used,  the  mixture 
should  be  coloured  to  suit  it.  This 
may  be  flavoured  v\'ith  grated  cocoa-nut 
for  variety  (se«  page  962).  This  is  less 
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rich,  and  has  more  body,  tlian  many 
other  ices. 

Sorbets. — Those  aro  water  ices 
flavoured  with  wine  or  spirit,  and 
ffimerally  frozen  to  a less  solid  con- 
sistence than  ordinary  ices.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  considered  firm  enough 
when  they  can  be  just  piled  up  in  the 
glasses.  They  aro  always  served 
before  the  roasts.  Some  persons  i)re- 
fer  them  moulded  ; then,  fancy  small 
moulds  should  bo  used,  and  they  must 
be  turned  out  in  the  usual  way,  but 
their  place  of  service  remains  the  same, 
and  they  must  receive  the  addition  of 
wine  or  spirit.  But  the  semi-liquid 
condition  is  the  more  coirect,  as  the 
word  in  the  Italian  means  sherbet, 
which  clearly  explains  their  origin. 
They  arc,  however,  so  refreshing,  that 
they  may  replace  ordinary  ices,  especi- 
ally at  outdoor  gatherings — being 
really  a go-between  a liquid  and  a 
solid.  (See  Plate  Vlll.) 

Souffles,  Iced  .—{See  Iced 
SoVFFLfis.) 

Strawberry  Cream  Ice.— Pe- 

quirod  ; custard  or  cream,  strawberries, 
lemon  juice,  sugar,  and  colouring. 
Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per  quart. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked,  and 
sprinkled  with  a little  sugar,  then  left 
for  an  hour,  when  it  must  bo  rubbed 
through  a fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with 
an  cq\ial  measure  of  custard  or  cream 
that  has  been  properly  sweetened. 
When  fruit  is  scarce,  half  a pint  of  the 
pulp  can  be  added  to  a pint  and  a half 
of  custard  or  cream.  A tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice  is  to  be  added  to  each 
pint,  or  a 2>inch  of  citric  acid  can  be 
dissolved  and  used.  Colour  and  freeze. 

Note. — If  jam  be  used,  allow  about 
three-quarters  of  a pound  to  a 2jiut  of 
cream  or  custard,  or  less  for  a 2jlain 
ice.  A little  strawbeiTy  essence  im- 
proves the  flavour  of  this,  or  a table- 
S2300nful  of  strawberry  syru23.  Avoid 
making  it  too  sweet,  or  it  is  sickl)',  and 
do  not  omit  the  acid. 

Strawberry  Water  Ice.— 

Required  : fr  uit,  water,  eggs,  sugar,  &c.. 


as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per 
quart,  but  varies  with  2>rice  of  fruit. 

Allow  about  half  a pound  of  sugar 
to  the  25<'und  of  fruit.  Put  it  in  a 
mortar  and  pound  it  with  part  of  the 
sugar,  and  then  sieve  or  tammy  it. 
The  rest  of  the  sugar  should  bo  mixed 
with  a 2>int  of  boiling  water,  and  added 
to  the  fruit  when  cold,  with  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon  and  colouring,  and  the 
whi]ipcd  white  of  an  egg,  or  two  if 
small,  last  thing  before  freezing. 

Note. — Raspberry  cream  or  water 
ice  is  made  as  above,  using  raspberries 
instead  of  strawberries.  A little  currant 
juice  improves  it. 

Syrup  for  Sweetening 
Water  Ices. — Allow  a pound  of  pure 
cane  loaf  sugar  to  each  quart  of  water 
used ; use  a copper  or  steel  pan,  and 
simmer  over  a gentle  fire  until  reduced 
to  a little  more  than  half  the  quantity ; 
skim  very  carefully,  and  strain  through 
a fine  clean  cloth.  Another  way  is  to 
use  a pint  and  a half  of  water  only  to 
each  pound  of  sugar,  and  to  boil  for  a 
shorter  time  ; but  this  is  better  adapted 
for  present  use,  while  the  syrup  made 
as  above  may  be  bottled.  Given  a 
perfectly  clean  pan,  2iure  sugar,  suffi- 
cient skimming,  and  careful  straining, 
no  clarification  is  required,  though 
some  cooks  do  clarify  syrups  of  this 
sort  with  white  of  egg. 

Tea  Cream  Ice. — Make  half  a 
pint  or  thereabouts  of  strong  tea,  and 
mix  it  with  a pint  of  custard,  sweetened, 
or  the  same  measui'e  of  whipped  cream, 
and  a gill  of  custard ; or  add  a 
pint  of  thin  cream,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  2>artly  frozen,  mix  in  a gill 
of  whi2i23cd  cream.  This  is  sometimes 
flavoured  with  lemon.  The  tea  may 
be  black  or  mixed,  but  must  be  of  good 
quality  and  delicate  flavour. 

Vanilla  Cream  Ice  is  made 
by  adding  some  essence  of  vanilla  to 
custard  or  sweetened  cream  when  cold. 
About  a teas2)Oonful  to  the  pint  is  the 
average  ; but  it  varies.  A better  way 
is  to  infuse  the  vanilla  pod  in  some  of 
the  milk  used  for  the  custard,  or  a 
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tablespoonful  or  so  of  milk  if  cream 
be  employed. 

Water  Ices. — These  are  re- 
freshing, and,  as  a rule,  popular.  In 
some  of  our  recipes  we  give  the  whites 
of  eggs  as  an  ingredient ; the  main  use 
of  them  is  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  by 
giving  body,  assist  the  freezing;  but 
their  employment  is  quite  optional. 
Fruit,  jam,  and  syrups  can  be  used 
here  as  for  cream  ices.  We  have 
given  the  ordinarj’-modes  of  preparation 
in  the  recipes,  but  the  above  Syuup 
may  at  all  times  be  used  in  place  of 
sugar  for  the  sweetening ; by  adding  a 


little  at  a time  it  is  a very  simple 
matter  to  obtain  the  requisite  degree 
of  sweetness.  It  is  false  economy  to 
be  too  sparing  with  the  fruit  used  for 
the  foundation,  for  if  the  right  degree 
of  consistence  be  not  given  the  mixture 
takes  longer  to  freeze  as  well  as  tastes 
poor.  Besides,  as  the  cost  is  less  than 
for  a good  cream  ice,  one  can  afford  to 
be  sufficiently  liberal  with  the  fruit, 
generally  speaking.  The  same  remark 
applies,  of  course,  to  jam.  When  two 
ices  are  provided,  one  should  be  water, 
whether  moulded  or  served  in  the 
rough,  as  there  are  many  who  will  eat 
a water  ice,  who  find  a cream  too  rich. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  liints  and  recipes  in  tliis  chapter  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject, 
much  kindred  information  being'  scattered  througliout  our  pages,  and 
almost  every  chapter  containing  something  •wliich  bears  on  the  present 
subject.  Hors  d’ceuvres,  entrees,  fisli,  salads,  eggs,  cheese,  dressed  vege- 
tables, and  sauces,  contain  many  hints  likely  to  be  helpful.  * 

The  art  of  making  dishes  look  nice  has  been  fully  discussed  by  most 
modem  writers,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  without  an  “ eye  for  colour  ” 
and  plenty  of  practice  will  prove  of  much  service  to  anybody.  We  would, 
however,  emphasise  the  remark  made  elsewhere,  that  elaborate  garnish  is 
no  excuse  for  badly  cooked  food;  on  the  contrary,  viands  of  the  best 
quality,  nicely  prepared  and  suitably,  though  sparingly,  garnished,  will 
create  a far  more  favourable  impression. 

GARNISHES  AND  ADJUNCTS. 

There  is  no  branch  of  cookery  in  which  more  depends  upon  the 
ingenuity  of  the  cook  than  garnishing;  to  substitute  another  mould  or 
set  of  cutters  for  those  mentioned  in  the  recipe  may  often  be  a necessity ; 
the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  edibles  that  should  form  the  garnish  ; in  fact, 
those  who  rely  entirely  upon  written  recipes,  will  never  be  as  perfect  in 
the  art  as  they  might  be.  Dwellers  in  the  country  will  be  wise  to  have  at 
hand  some  of  the  pi-eserved  provisions  that  are  so  helpful  in  supplying 
little  dishes  at  short  notice,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  ornamentation  of 
all  the  courses  from  soup  to  savoury. 

SAVOURIES. 

Small  savouries  at  tlie  end  of  the  meal  are  now  quite  a feature  of  a 
good  dinner.  When  more  convenient,  a large  dish  may  be  served,  but  one 
small  one  to  each  guest  is  generally  preferred.  The  edibles  that  may  fitly 
bo  served  in  this  course  are  many,  and  the  hostess  has  ample  choice. 
There  are  many  other  recipes  in  the  book  that  are  equally  suitable  for  this 
course.  Here  and  there  the  mode  of  sending  to  table,  and  the  garnish 
employed,  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  Piquancy  of 
flavour,  dainty  dishing,  and  quick  service  of  the  hot  viands  are  the  main 
points.  Fritters,  canapes,  souffles,  &c.,  furnish  familiar  examples  of  the 
modes  employed  for  such  materials  as  cheese,  and  fish  of  all  sorts,  from 
lobster  to  slu-imp,  or  ca  viare  to  herring  roe.  Vegetables  figure  largely,  mush- 
rooms playing  a leading  part ; and  the  chapter  on  Dressed  Vegetables 
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may  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  There  are  some  who  assert  tliat  the 
after-dinner  savoury  is  a mistake,  or  that  no  such  dish  is  wanted ; but 
the  majority  of  experienced  diners-out  ag’ree  that  the  palate  should  not  be 
left  “ sweet,”  but  cleansed  by  some  delicate  savoury.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
these  little  dishes  are  most  enjoyed  by  the  large  number  who  nowadays 
Shun  the  sweet  course  altogether. 

The  plainer  dishes  of  this  class  are  suitable  for  service  at  any  meal. 

SANDWICHES. 

Nicely  prepared  sandwiches  constitute  a palatable  and  convenient  dish, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a little  garnish  they  may  become  an  elegant  one.  But 
owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  prepared,  they 
have  fallen  into  disrepute  in  some  quarters.  Those  who  imagine  that 
scraps  which  are  utterly  useless  for  any  other  purpose  will  serve  for 
sandwiches,  make  a mistake.  Whatever  is  used  should  be  properly  cooked, 
suitably  seasoned,  and  absolutely  free  from  all  objectionable  portions  in 
the  way  of  gristle,  surplus  fat,  &c.,  when  meat  is  used;  and  the  same  care 
is  required  when  dealing  with  other  materials.  As  to  meat,  it  is  far 
better  to  cut  the  slices  into  mouthfuls  even  for  the  plainest  sandwich, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  potted  meat  is  better  still.  Freshly  cooked  meat  is 
essential,  as  stale  meat  soon  sours  in  sandwiches. 

The  bread  should  be  stale  enough  to  cut  evenly,  and  it  must  be  good. 
The  butter,  however  little  be  used,  should  be  above  suspicion,  and  this 
is  especially  necessary  when  sandwiches  are  packed  for  a journey  in  the 
summer.  Thin  slices  of  fried  bread  or  toast,  and  the  daintiest  of  rolls,  are 
now  pressed  into  the  service,  and  as  to  the  fillings,  their  nf^me  is  legion. 
Amongst  the  most  common  may  be  noted  potted  meats,  fish,  and  game ; 
sausages  of  all  sorts;  eggs,  salads,  mayonnaise,  and  other  sauces  of  the 
same  class ; store  sauces  and  pickles,  grated  cheese,  and  a host  of  savoury 
preparations  that  may  be  bought  ready  for  use ; but  many  of  the  latter 
furnish  dishes  by  no  means  cheap,  and  some  of  the  elaborate  kinds  of 
sandwiches  are  almost  lost  in  the  garnish. 

For  the  plainest  sandwiches  some  little  finish  should  be  given  to  the 
dish ; a sprig  or  two  of  parsley  or  cress,  and  a clean  d’oyley  are  within 
the  reach  of  most;  for  better  dishes,  the  nature  of  the  filling  must  be 
a guide  also  to  the  ornamentation.  When  many  kinds  are  prepared,  it  is 
well  to  label  them. 

All  sorts  of  shapes  are  now  seen,  and  fancy  cutters  will  be  found 
handy.  Leaves,  cutlets,  ovals,  and  rounds,  with  plain  or  crimped  edges, 
crescents  and  others,  are  very  general.  Witli  very  little  management, 
waste  may  be  avoided ; it  is  often  more  economical  to  cut  the  shapes 
before  buttering  tliem.  From  the  trimmings  of  large  sandwiches  small 
ones  of  other  shapes  may  frequently  be  cut.  As  a rule,  the  larger  the 
plainer,  and  the  smaller  the  richer  the  sandwich. 

Mustard  Butter. — This  is  useful,  for  it  saves  much  trouble  in  the  case 
of  a number  of  beef,  ham,  tongue,  and  all  similar  sandwiches,  to  butter 
and  season  together.  The  mustard  should  be  mixed  thickly  with  a little 
cream,  or  butter  melted  for  the  purpose ; it  should  then  be  amalgamated 
by  working  it  to  a cream  with  the  butter,  a wooden  spoon  being  employed. 
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About  a tablespooiiful  of  dry  mustard  to  or  twelve  ounces  of  butter 

may  be  usiid,  but  taste  lias  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  streiif^tli  of  the 
mustard.  Tlio  butter  sliould  not  lie  melted  by  heat.  When  too  stiff  to 
s|)read,  it  can  bo  jmt  in  a warm  basin  and  treated  as  above  ; when  too  soft, 
it  should  lie  cooled  on  ice  if  possible.  For  the  best  .sandwiches  the  butter 
is  clarified.  For  many,  when  rich  sauces  are  mixed  with  the  filling,  the 
butter  is  omitted.  Other  seasoning's,  as  cayenne,  coralline,  or  black  pe^iper, 
curry,  and  the  thick  liipior  from  hot  pickles  may  be  added  to  the  mustard. 


FANCY  PAPER  ORNAMENTS. 

Canes. — Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  cases  for  ices,  and  small 
savouries  of  all  .sorts,  cutlet  cases,  &c. ; the  most  useful  are  all  white,  or 
white  with  a coloured  edge,  but  there  are  several  varieties,  and  novelties 
are  constantly  being  introduced.  An  assortment  may  be  seen  at  most  good 
stationers’  shops  and  the  large  stores.  Collars  for  pie-dishes,  and  girdles 
for  ice  cups  are  pretty  and  u-seful.  The  latter  are  made  in  a number  of 
artistic  .sbades,  and  can  be  adapted  for  other  dishes. 

Dish  Papers. — These  are  much  used  and  are  very  cheap  ; the  plain 
stout  ones  with  a crimped  edge  are  suitable  for  fish  ; and  the  thinner  ones 
with  a lace  edge,  for  fancy  dishes  generally,  and  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  savoury  ones. 

PIPING  BAGS  AND  TUBES. 

Pipes  or  tubes  vary  much  in  size,  also  in  .shape  so  far  as  the  mouth  is 
concerned.  The  simiilest  kinds  lire  shown,  and  are  readily  attached  to  the 
bag,  and  may  be  used  after  a few  trials  by  the  most  inexperienced.  A 
specimen  bag  and  tube  can  bo  had,  and  the  beginner  will  do  best  with  one 
of  the  plainest.  Where  much  high-class  cooking  is  done,  a set  of  tubes 
should  be  bought.  They  are  used  for  piping  cakes,  for  garnishing  by 
means  of  butter  of  various  sorts,  and  for  all  soi'ts  of  purposes,  as  referred 
to  in  different  recipes.  It  is  a good  plan  to  make  experiments  with  some 
lard  on  an  old  tray ; the  lard  can  be  scraped  off  when  cold  and  used  many 
times.  For  this  is  one  of  the  branches  of  ornamentation  better  learnt  by 
one  practical  lesson,  than  by  reading  many  pages  of  written  description. 
The  little  details  of  manipulation  can  really  only  be  acquired  by  watching 
one  used  to  the  work ; and  perfection  is  often  only  attained  by  practice. 
Many  can,  however,  “ pipe  ” fairly  well  who  have  never  had  a lesson,  and 
the  following  hints  will  be  useful.  After  filling  the  bag,  or  putting  as 
much  in  as  is  necessaiy,  twist  it  so  that  the  contents  may  be  in  contact 
with  the  pipe,  and  not  escape  at  the  open  end.  Twist  while  using  from 
time  to  time,  and  scrape  the  sides  of  the  bag  if  needed  to  avoid  waste. 
In  this  way  the  last  bit  may  be  used  up.  Hold  the  point  of  the  pipe  close 
to  the  article  to  be  piped,  and  release  the  bag  quickly  that  the  pattern  may 
be  sharp ; if  withdrawn  slowly  (a  common  fault),  there  will  be  more  or  less 
“ messiness.”  Always  wash  the  bag  as  soon  as  done  with,  remove  and 
wa.sh  the  pipe,  and  dry  both  thoroughly.  The  fine  “ thread”  pipes  should 
have  thin  wire  or  a needle  passed  through  to  dislodge  the  material.  A 
clogged  pipe  is  useless. 

Several  materials  are  used  for  the  pipes;  tin  ones  are  cheapest,  and 
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with  care  last  very  well ; brass  and  German  silver  cost  more.  Some 
prefer  “ screw  ” piiies,  which  are  a little  dearer.  Many  who  do  not 
require  any  such  aids  for  strictly  decorative  purposes,  would  find  one  or 
two  of  the  plain  pipes  with  good-sized  mouths  very  helpful  for  filling 
little  moulds,  dropping  cake  mixture  on  tins,  &c. ; there  is  less  waste,  and 
the  method  is  tidier  than  when  a spoon  is  used. 


Fio.  151.— Plain  Pipe.  Fig.  152.— Fancy  Pipe.  Fig.  153.— Forcing  Bag. 

Tlie  bags  are  of  many  kinds.  Some  like  a waterproof  one;  others 
prefer  them  of  linen,  a special  stout  kind  being  used ; one  may  meet  with 
them  made  of  dowlas.  Others  pin  their  faith  to  paper  bags,  a special 
paper,  thin  and  very  strong  being  used  : they  are  easy  to  handle,  but  not  so 
readily  obtained  as  the  other  kinds,  which  answer  average  requirements, 
and  cost  but  a few  pence  for  the  small  sizes. 


Almonds,  Devilled  or  Salted. 

— (See  Salted  Almonds,  page  997.) 

Anchovies  on  Toast.— The 

Ordinary  mode  of  serving  is  to  butter 
some  toast  and  cut  it  in  strips,  then  to 
lay  the  fillets  of  anchovy  on,  and  put 
in  the  oven  for  a minute  before  serv- 
ing. A better  mode  is  to  first  heat  the 
fillets  in  a little  butter  in  the  oven  ; it 
is  a common  complaint  that  anchovies 
on  toast  are  dry  ; this  will  remedy  the 
defect.  There  should  be  enough 
butter  to  cover  the  fillets ; then  drain 
and  lay  them  on  the  toast,  and  after  a 
minute  more  in  the  oven  serve.  The 
toast  is  best  buttered  on  both  sides. 
For  this  dish  each  anchovy  should 
make  two  fillets  only. 

Anchovy  Biscuit  Paste. — 

This  is  a good  short  paste  flavoured 
with  anchovy.  About  seven  oimces  of 
butter  to  the  pound  of  flour  (Yienna) 


will  be  rich  enough ; rub  it  in  finely, 
and  to  every  four  ounces  of  flour  used 
allow  half  a teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
essence  and  a little  cayenne ; mix  with 
milk  or  cream  or  water,  or  a mixture 
of  water  and  egg  yOlk.  The  paste 
should  be  thin  and  rolled  out  with  care, 
as  it  is  required  stiff.  Bake  and  handle 
carefully.'  Colour  with  carmine  for 
a pink  paste.  (See  recipes  for  Shoet 
Pastes,  in  Pastry.)  This  is  used 
for  garnishing  as  well  as  to  enclose 
various  savoury  preparations,  for  which 
ordinarj’  pastry  would  be  also  suitable. 
[See  recipes  in  Hoes  d’CEuvees  and 
the  present  chapter.) 

Anchovy  Butter,— The  proper- 
tions  of  butter  and  anchovies  are  very 
much  a matter  of  taste. 

No.  1. — Mix  three  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  with  a small  dessertspoonful  of 
good  anchovy  essence ; add  a teaspoon- 
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fill  of  lemon  juice,  and  if  liked  a littlo 
cayenne.  A few  drops  of  colouring 
will  iinj)rove  the  appearance. 

Ah).  2. — Use  anehovy  paste  sold  in 
pots,  but  unless  coloured  this  will  look 
muddy.  A small  quantity  is  enough 
to  flavour  a few  ounces  of  butter,  as  it 
is  generally  very  salt.  Shrimp  butter 
may  be  made  from  essence  or  paste  in 
these  ways. 

*Vo.  3. — Take  some  anchovies  and 
wash  and  skin  them,  and  then  pound 
and  p.ass  through  a sieve.  (See  Ancho- 
vies in  Fi.s/i.)  To  half  a dozen  allow 
about  six  ounces  of  butter,  or  half  a 
pound  will  bo  more  agreeable  to  many. 
Season  with  a hint  of  eayenno  and 
grated  nutmeg  or  mace,  and  colour. 
This  may  be  served  in  fancy  .shapes  for 
table  or  for  kitchen  use  ; press  in  jars 
and  .store  in  a cold  place.  Useful  for 
sandwiches  and  savouries  generally. 

Anchovy  Macaroni.— A hot 

savoury.  iTeiiuircd  : two  anchovies, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  two  eggs,  some 
bread,  seasoning,  and  three  or  four 
ounces  of  [upe  macaroni. 

lioil  the  macaroni  until  tender  ; fish 
stock  may  be  used  if  convenient.  (See 
jMac.uioni.)  Then  cut  it  in  half-inch 
lengths,  wash  and  bone  the  anchovies 
after  soaking  for  an  hour  in  milk,  then 
sieve  them,  and  add  the  butter  heated, 
and  the  seasoning  of  popper,  and  if 
liked  a little  Parmesan  or  chopped 
parsley  may  be  used.  The  eggs  should 
be  boiled  hard,  and  the  yolks  may 
either  be  pounded  with  the  anchovies 
or  the  whole  cut  in  dice.  When 
amalgamated,  put  in  small  hot  china 
cases,  one  for  each  person,  and  sprinkle 
with  fried  crumbs ; then  set  in  the 
oven  for  a minute  and  serve  hot.  This 
can  be  served  at  the  end  of  dinner. 
Other  fish  preparations  are  equally 
good.  Sardines,  or  any  of  the  fish 
usually  empl03*ed  in  the  concoction  of 
savouries,  may  be  recommended  as  the 
best ; lax  or  smoked  salmon  will  be 
found  espcciallj'  good.  A verj'  little 
salt  w’ill  be  wanted. 

Aspic  Borders.— For  a plain 
border  on  which  to  dish  anything, 


make  the  jelly  rather  stiff  and  pour 
into  a plain  or  fancy  mould,  and  turn 
out  when  set.  The  jelly  may  be  of 
one  or  two  or  more  colours.  Another 
waj’  is  to  make  a base  of  aspic  cream 
or  mayonnaise  of  a contrasting  colour. 
The  salad  or  other  material  used  for 
garnishing  the  ba.se  must  always  bo 
considered  in  an-anging  the  colours  for 
the  border  itself.  For  a more  elabor- 
ate border  arrange  any  materials  of  a 
suitable  colour  in  a*  pretty  pattern  to 
show  through  the  aspic.  When  this 
is  done  the  mould  must  be  lined  as 
directed  on  page  942.  Suppo.sing  the 
mould  to  be  a plain  one,  another  way 
is  to  put  in  jelly  of  two  colours  in 
layor.s,  with  a little  garnish  sprinkled 
over  just  before  the  jelly  sets.  Sup- 
posing pink  and  pale  yellow  jellj' ; in 
the  pink,  sprigs  of  chervil  or  cress, 
with  shapes  of  white  of  egg ; in  the 
yellow,  some  lobster  coral  with  a littlo 
more  green  would  be  prettv.  The 
stripes  of  each  colour  must  be  put  in 
in  two  la3’crs  with  the  garnish  in  the 
centre  of  each.  Some  find  this  way  of 
garnishing  easier  than  lining  the 
mould  and  making  a pattern  all  over. 
Kcference  to  recipes  for  cold  entrees 
and  other  dishes,  for  which  see  Index, 
will  furnish  other  examples. 

Aspic  Chain  Garnish.— This 
is  referred  to  in  some  of  our  recipes. 
It  is  very  effective  and  not  much 
trouble.  The  aspic  should  be  poured 
in  a tin  to  set  and  be  made  stiff. 
Eounds  or  ovals  are  to  be  cut  out  with 
a plain  or  crimped  cutter;  the  latter 
being  much  the  prettier.  The  centres 
are  to  be  cut  out  with  a smaller  cutter, 
and  the  links  thus  formed  placed  to 
imitate  a chain.  For  salads  in  moulds 
it  is  good  ; or  it  can  be  laid  on  a green 
bed  round  a border,  or  used  in  other 
ways,  so  that  the  colours  contrast  well. 
Anything  of  the  same  nature,  as  aspic 
mayonnaise,  savoury  custard,  &c., 
detailed  in  this  chapter,  ma3'  be  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  cuttings  from 
the  centres  of  the  rings  can  be  used 
up  for  garnishing,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  waste. 
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Aspic  Cream. — This  varies  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  he  used.  About  half  a 
pint  of  aspic  to  a fourth  as  much 
cream  may  be  used  for  masking 
purposes.  For  a richer  mixture,  use 
two-thirds  aspic  to  one-third  cream. 
Flavour  with  any  vinegar,  such  as 
cayenne,  tarragon,  celery,  or  shalot. 
Mix  over  ice,  and  use  when  on  the 
point  of  setting.  When  for  moulding' 
in  hot  weather,  dissolve  some  of  the 
best  sheet  gelatine  in  a little  cream, 
and  add.  With  an  ice  cave  or  ice  at 
hand,  if  the  aspic  has  been  well 
reduced  by  boiling,  the  addition  of 
gelatine  is  not  needed.  The  strength 
should  be  tested.  {See  page  939  in 
Jellies.) 

Aspic  Jelly,  Economical.— 

Required  : two  and  a half  ounces  of 
sheet  gelatine,  a quart  of  water,  a 
small  onion,  or  a leek,  or  a couple  of 
shalots,  an  inch  of  carrot,  and  the 
same  of  turnip,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a bit 
of  mace,  half  a dozen  cloves,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  the  j nice,  the  whites  and  shells  of 
two  eggs,  a gill  of  vinegar,  brown  or 
white;  as  required  dark  or  pale,  the 
same  measure  of  flavoured  vinegar, 
such  as  tarragon,  cucumber,  &c.,  a bit 
of  celery,  or  some  leaves,  or  a pinch  of 
seed,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cost, 
about  Is.  3d. 

The  whole  should  be  put  in  a 
stewpan,  and  set  over  the  fire  until 
warm,  when  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
whisked  a little,  must  be  added;  then 
whisk  to  the  boil,  and  remove  the 
whisk ; boil  up  well,  and  remove  to  the 
side  of  the  stove,  with  the  lid  half  on 
the  pan,  for  a few  minutes ; then  finish 
in  the  usual  way  {see  page  939).  If  a 
cloth  be  used  for  the  straining,  it  must 
be  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  If  for 
chopping,  use  less  gelatine.  Omit  the 
turnip  if  to  bo  kept,  and  in  very  hot 
weather. 

Aspic  Jelly,  Good.— Proceed  as 
above,  but  use  a gill  of  sherry  in  place 
of  the  gill  of  plain  vinegar,  and  add 
the  juice  of  another  half  lemon;  or. 


if  preferred,  reduce  the  plain  and 
flavoured  vinegars  to  the  measure  of 
the  added  wine.  A sprig  of  fresh 
tarragon  and  chervil  will  improve  it 
considerably.  Various  herbs  may  bo 
used  to  produce  change  of  flavour.. 
{See  Aspic  Jelly  above.)  ‘ ; 

Another  leay. — This  is  easy,  and 
very  economical.  Required : a quart 
of  cold  water,  two  ounces  of  gelatine, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  the  same 
measure  of  pale  brown  vinegar,  a bay 
leaf,  a small  onion,  the  whites  and 
shells  of  two  eggs,  a lump  of  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a couple  of  cloves, 
half  a dozen  allspice  berries,  and  the 
same  of  peppercorns.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  and 
put  it  with  all  the  rest  of  the  materials 
in  a stewpan,  and  whisk  to  the  boil, 
then  strain  and  finish  ofl  as  directed 
above. 

Aspic  Jelly,  Various  Kinds. 

— -Dark. — Increase  the  amount  of 
vinegar  used,  or  use  a little  liquid 
browning,  or  select  a dark  sherry  for 
flavouring.  - Or,  if  the  flavour  is  not 
objected  to,  boil  the  skin  of  an  onion 
in ; this  would  not  do  for  the  most 
delicate  dishes., j,  Fish. — Use  fish  stock 
for  the  foundation,  seeing  first  that  it 
is  free  from  anything  that  would  cloud 
it.  This  may  be  left  pale  dr  eoloured 
as  required.  It  is  often  used  -with  a 
coloured  aspic  for  fish  entrees,  &c.,  and 
for  lining  moulds.  Yellow  or  pink.— 
[See  directions  under  Jellies.)  Green. 
— This  is  prett)',  but  the  colouring- 
wants  adding  with  great  care  ; if  over- 
done, it  is  vulgar.  Use  liquid.  {See 
Jellies.)  This  is  good  for  lining  a 
mould  that  is  to  be  garnished  with 
pink  fish.  In  increasing  the  vinegar 
or  wine,  the  ■water  must  be  reduced 
in  proportion. 

Aspic  Mayonnaise,  or 
Mayonnaise  Aspic.  — This  is 
mentioned  in  various  recipes  herein, 
and  is  very  useful  for  garnishing.  To 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  aspic,  allow 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  mayon- 
naise; the  aspic  should  be  liquid,  but 
on  the  point  of  setting,  and  it  should 
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be  first  reduced  by  boiling ; or  a sheet 
oi:  two  of  gelatine  may  be  added  if  it 
seems  too  soft.  lUend  very  thoroughly  ; 
and  if  in  a hurry,  sot  it  on  ice. 
Generally  cut  in  fancy  shapes.  For 
sucli,  pour  the  aspic  on  a tin  with 
turnod-up  edges.  {See  hints  in 
Jellies.)  An}’  desired  colour  may  bo 
given  to  this.  Licpiid  colours  should 
be  used. 

Aspic  Strips. — See  Asne  Chain 
Gaunisii,  page  976,  and  cut  the  jelly 
into  strips,  of  any  desired  length,  with 
a wheel-cutter.  Narrow  strips  will 
be  more  genoiully  useful  for  small 
dishes ; for  largo  ones,  such  as  the 
breasts  of  fowls,  tongues,  &c.,  cut  into 
wider  pieces.  These  are  very  handy 
for  forming  geometrical  borders.  If 
several  colours  arc  employed,  quite  an 
elaborate  garnish  may  bo  produced  at 
very  small  cost. 

Aspic,  Tomato. — This  is  of  nice 
flavour  and  colour.  If  required  of  the 
ordinary  clearness,  the  only  thing  is 
to  use  “ tomato  vinegar  ” (sold  by 
grocer.s),  and  to  add  enough  carmine 
to  give  a deep  colour.  For  opaque 
aspic,  take  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and 
pass  through  a hair  sieve ; one  large 
or  two  smalt  tomatoes  should  be  used 
for  a gill  of  aspic.  A tammy  must  be 
used  if  wanted  very  smooth.  Treat  as 
directed  in  Aspic  JIayonnaise.  All 
the  hints  are  applicable  here. 

Baltimore  Toast.— This  is  an 
extremely  good  snack  at  small  cost. 
It  is  suitable  for  any  meal,  but  best 
for  luncheon  or  siqipor.  Required : 
enough  chopped  lean  cooked  ham  to 
till  a quarter-i)int  measure,  an  egg, 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  a tablesiioon- 
ful  of  cream,  a saltspoonful  each  of 
grated  lemon  peel  and  mixed  mustard, 
about  as  much  powdered  sweet  herb 
mixture,  a dash  of  nutmeg,  cayenne, 
and  grated  cheese. 

The  butter  is  to  be  melted,  and  the 
cream  stirred  in,  and  then  the  ham ; 
add  all  but  the  egg  and  cheese,  and 
stir  until  heated,  taking  care  the  ham 
does  not  harden ; add,  during  the 
stirring,  a tablespoonful  of  any  light 


stock ; when  hot  through,  remove  and 
beat  the  egg  in,  and  then  re-heat  but 
do  not  boil.  Have  squares  of  hot 
buttered  toast,  spread  the  mixture  on, 
and  shako  the  cheese  over  the  top, 
then  put  in  the  oven  for  a few  seconds ; 
the  cheese  should  bo  I’armcsan,  but 
other  kinds  will  do. 

Beef  Marrow  finds  a place  in 
many  savouries.  It  may  be  seasoned 
and  used  instead  of  butter  for  sand- 
wiches, all  the  nicer  if  a little  cress  or 
other  green  stuff  bo  added  to  reduce 
the  richness  a trifle.  A mixture  of 
marrow  and  butter  can  be  pounded 
together,  and  seasoned,  and  ii.sed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  savoury  butters 
are.  To  blanch  mairow  put  it  in 
cold  water  over  the  fire  with  a little 
salt,  and  let  it  come  to  the  boil ; then 
turn  it  instantly  into  a basin  ^of  cold 
water  until  required.  (See  Index  for 
recipes.) 

Beef  Sandwiches. — Roast  beef 
is  generally  used,  but  boiled  beef,  if 
tender,  makes  good  sandwiches.  Take 
thin  slices,  free  from  skin  and  gristle, 
and  without  much  fat ; that  from  the 
outside  should  bo  removed.  Divide 
into  dice.  The  bread  and  butter  may 
be  brown  or  white.  Lay  the  meat  on 
evenly,  and  put  a second  slice  on,  then 
press  and  cut  in  shapes.  Black 
jiepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  are  often 
the  only  seasonings.  Pickles,  chutney, 
cress,  or  a sprinkling  of  store  sauce 
are  suitably  added.  The  meat  may 
be  in  thin  slices  instead  of  dice,  but 
is  not  so  nice.  Potted  beef  makes 
very  good  sandwiches.  Tongue,  or  a 
mixture  of  that  with  beef  or  ham  may 
be  used  in  these  ways.  Spliced  beef  is 
excellent,  being  tasty.  (See  Cukky 
AND  Ego  Mixture,  page  984.)  A 
little  may  be  spread  on  the  beef  if 
liked.  (See  Salt  Meats  for  recipes.) 
(See  also  Mustard  Butter,  page  973.) 

Biscuits,  Savoury.— AT),  l.— 
Soak  any  thin,  plain  biscuits  in  the 
best  olive  oil,  or  clarified  butter,  then 
sprinkle  with  cayenne  and  pepper,  and 
a little  salt,  and  grill  over  a clear  fire, 
or  heat  in  the  oven.  Another  way  is 
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to  heat  the  biscuits,  and  then  to  butter 
them  and  season  as  above  ; coralline 
pepper  is  very  good  for  the  pur250se. 

No.  2. — For  devilled  biscuits,  heat 
them  first,  then  spread  with  either  of 
the  preparations  given  in  other 
recipes  (see  Index),  and  return  to  the 
oven  to  heat.  All  sorts  of  pastes  sold 
in  pots  and  tins  are  used  thus ; some- 
times a puree  is  put  between  two 
heated  biscuits,  and  the  finishing  off 
is  sufficient  to  heat  the  interior. 
Little  piles  of  curry,  and  a host  of 
purees  used  for  croutes,  &c.,  may  be 
used  for  biscuits  also.  Curry  paste 
with  a morsel  of  good  gravy  is  ex- 
cellent.  It  is  essential  to  success  that 
the  biscuits  be  fresh  and  crisp ; if 
home  - made  they  should  be  baked 
purposel}^,  if  possible,  and  used  as  soon 
as  done,  but  this  is  seldom  convenient, 
except  for  a meal  of  few  courses. 
(Sec  the  chapter  on  Biscuits,  &c.  ) 

Beetroot  for  Garnishing.— 

(See  Index  for  the  preparation,  &c.) 
Pickled  beet  does  very  well,  but  the 
rule  of  never  cutting  it  up  until 
wanted  must  be  observed.  It 
looks,  nicer  if  brushed  over  with 
salad  oil  last  thing.  Straws,  rings, 
and  other  devices  may  be  em- 
ployed. When  finely  chopped  it 
is  pretty  for  scattering  over  any  white 
surface.  Blocks  are  best  placed  in 
little  beds  of  greenery,  or  in  rings  cut 
from  white  of  egg,  or  surrounded  by 
chopped  pale  aspic.  Aspic  cream  mav 
be  used  similarl3\ 

Borders,Various.—('S'e«  Index.) 
Brains  d la  Priture.  — Re- 
quired : an  onion,  the  brains  from  a 
couple  of  lambs’  or  one  calf’s  head, 
some  bread,  butter,  forcemeat,  season- 
ing, and  white  sauce. 

Chop  the  onion  to  the  finest  degree, 
and  fry  in  a little  butter;  then  chop 
the  brains  and  stir  them  in  with  a little 
sauce  to  make  a creamy  mixture,  and 
a morsel  of  forcemeat  of  any  mild  kind 
free  from  suet ; or  some  herbs  and  a 
little  ordinarj'  sausage  meat  maj'  be 
used  instead.  After  a few  minutes’ 
stirring  let  the  mixture  cool.  Take 


some  bread,  cut  as  for  sandwiches,  and 
any  shape  preferred,  and  spread  with 
the  brains,  press  the  slices  together 
firmly,  and  fry  a pale  bro-wn.  Drain 
and  serve.  Pile  on  a folded  serviette 
and  garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  cut 
lemon. 

Note. — The  brains  should  first  be 
lightly  boiled  in  white  stock. 

Bread  Fried  for  Garnish.— 

The  bread  should  be  good  and  a day  or 
two  old,  free  from  crust,  and  cut 
evenly.  Bread  that  is  nither  crumbly 
or  full  of  holes  will  not  do.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  Ckoutes,  Ckoutons, 
and  Croustades  for  description  of  the 
shajies,  and  the  following  mode  serves 
for  the  frying  of  all.  The  fat  should 
be  plentiful,  that  the  bread  may  be 
covered  and  coloured  equally.  As 
soon  as  golden  brown  it  should  bo  re- 
moved, and  if  for  a hot  dish  put  to 
drain  on  paper  near  the  fire.  For  a 
cold  one  set  it  away  in  a cold  place 
until  wanted  and  change  the  paper  if 
necessaiy.  The  colour  goes  a little, 
therefore  for  cold  dishes  let  it  be  a 
shade  darker.  The  bread  is  for  some 
purposes  softened  by  soaking  in  cream 
or  custard  first ; this  is  noted  in  the 
recipes.  AVhen  ridged  use  a sharp 
knife.  (See  Croustades,  page  982.) 
For  small  pieces,  such  as  dice  for  souj)S 
and  little  croutes,  &c.,  a fr3ung  basket 
is  a necessit3^ 

Breakfast  Dishes.— Many  of 
the  dishes  in  this  chapter  are  suitable 
for  breakfast. 

Butter,  Curled. — Place  some 
fresh  butter,  from  which  any  water 
should  be  pressed,  on  a hair  sieve  and 
rub  it  through  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  The  curls  will  vary 
in  size  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
sieve ; for  such  dishes  as  tongues  or 
hams  the  sieve  should  be  coarser  than 
when  for  small  savourie.s.  Take  the 
butter  up  on  the  point  of  a wooden 
skewer  and  use  as  a border,  or  to  form 
leaves,  or  as  fancy  dictates.  Stars, 
rings,  and  a host  of  devices  may  be 
made  from  it. 
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Butter,  Green.— Colour  curled 
Imtter,  and  uso  to  imitate  moss.  The 
green  savoury  butter  referred  to  in 
several  of  our  recipes  is  thus  made. 
Required : the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled 
egg,  four  or  five  ounces  of  butter,  a 
sprig  each  of  tarragon,  chervil,  and 
par.slej’’  or  fennel,  a hint  of  onion  or 
shalot,  a dozen  chopped  capers,  a tiny 
pickled  gherkin,  a dash  of  salt  and 
cayenne,  some  green  colouring,  and  if 
for  garnishing  fish,  a ssiltspoonful  or  so 
of  anchovy  essence. 

First  chop  flie  green  stuff,  then  add 
to  the  rest  and  pass  through  a hair 
sieve  after  pounding  very  thoroughly. 
There  are  many  ways  of  varying  the 
flavour,  and  sometimes  cream  or  salad 
oil  is  added  and  the  butter  reduced  a 
little.  Some  like  a little  garlic  or 
garlic  vinegar ; tarragon  vinegar  is 
also  used,  and  other  herbs  are  em- 
ployed. Set  1)3'  to  get  quite  firm  on 
ice  in  hot  weather.  This  is  also  called 
Montj-ullieu  Butter. 

Butter,  Piped.  — The  butter 
must  be  firm.  If  desired  white  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  working  it 
about  with  a wooden  spoon  in  a basin, 
but  it  should  be  done  in  a cold  place  or 
on  ice.  Use  a piping  bag  and  tube. 
(Sec  page  975.)  “Thread,”  “rose,” 

“ leaf,”  and  other  fanc}"  pipes  arc  suit- 
able. A thread  pipe  is  best  when 
names  are  to  be  written  in  butter,  as 
for  hams,  &c.  A leaf  pipe  is  most 
suitable  for  green  butter,  unless  it  is 
used  in  the  form  of  moss.  (See  Butter, 
Curled.)  We  have  seen  directions 
given  for  heating  the  butter  for  orna- 
mental purposes ; this  is  altogether 
wrong,  for  however  firm  at  starting  it 
soon  gets  soft  from  handling,  and  if 
softened  at  first  would  soon  be  unwork- 
able. 

Butters,  Various.— (■S’ce  Index, 
and  in  this  chapter  under  Ham, 
Horse-radish,  Lobster,  Tom.vto,  &c.) 

Canapes, — The  foundation  con- 
sists of  rounds  or  ovals  of  fried  bread. 
Rounds  are  the  more  usual,  and  the 
bread  should  be  a day  or  two  old,  free  | 


from  crust,  and  about  a quarter  of  an 
incli  thick.  A good  size  is  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  dish  takes  its  name 
from  the  kind  of  mince  or  puree  used, 
a little  pile  being  put  in  the  centre. 
The}'  are  served  both  hot  and  cold.  As 
a rule,  when  for  small  savouries,  the 
bread  is  cut  rather  smaller  than  for 
hot  entrees.  Any  of  the  recipes  for 
purees  or  minces  of  cooked  game  or 
fish,  or  meat  may  be  followed,  and 
reference  to  the  chapter  on  Entrees 
will  suggest  many  fillings.  Recipes 
given  in  Pastry  may  also  be  followed. 

Caviare  Sandwiches. — Brown 
bread  and  butter  is  gcnerall}'  used  for 
these — a thin  la3'er  of  caviare  being 
laid  between  the  slices,  which  are  often 
stamped  out  into  fancy  shapes.  For 
devilled  sandwiches,  add  lemon  juice 
and  ca}'enne  (see  Toast  below). 
Arrange  nicel)'  on  a lace  paper,  and 
garnish  to  taste  with  cress,  &c.  A first- 
class  sandwich  is  made  b)'  putting  a 
la3'er  of  shrimps  or  prawns  in  tin}’ 
pieces  over  the  caviare.  Another 
variet}’  owes  its  excellence  to  a thin 
layer  of  anchovy  or  shrimp  paste  with 
a hint  of  mayonnaise,  finished  off  b}’  a 
layer  of  cavLare.  The  bread  needs  but 
a suspicion  of  butter. 

Caviare  Toast.  — The  caviare 
should  be  warmed  in  the  oven,  and 
then  spread  on  hot  buttered  toast 
(not  much  butter  should  be  used) ; cut 
into  squares  of  a little  more  than  an 
inch,  or  into  small  oblongs  ; make  the 
surface  of  the  caviare  smooth,  and 
sprinkle  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
over  ; a dust  of  cayenne  will  convert  it 
into  “caviare  toast,  devilled.”  Putin 
the  oven  for  a minute  or  less,  and  serve 
very’  hot  at  the  end  of  dinner.  This  is 
preferred  by  many  to  anchovy  or  any 
other  toast. 

CReese  Toasts.  — See  Cheese 
Cream  and  Cheese  Devilled  (pages 
686  and  587).  Either  will  make  a good 
toast.  Minced  ham,  heated  in  any’ 
sauce  to  taste  (such  as  Parsley,  or  one 
of  the  more  piquant  sauces),  may  form 
the  first  layer,  and  the  cheese  mixture 
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the  top  when  a substantial  dish  is 
wanted.  Game  with  cheese  is  some- 
times liked  ; various  prepatations  of 
game  in  sauce  or  gravy  can  be  served 
thus. 

Chicken  and  Foie  Gras 
Sandwiches. — Eequired;  some 
chicken,  from  the  breast  if  convenient, 
and  a braised  bird  is  best,  foie  gras  and 
sauce,  &c.,  as  below,  and  some  thin 
brown  bread  and  butter. 

The  slices  of  chicken  should  be  very 
thin,  and  each  spread  with  a little  good 
sauce — -as  Bechamel  or  Supreme  ; 
allow  one  slice  of  foie  gras  and  two  of 
chicken  for  each  sandwich  ; the  chicken 
should  enclose  the  foie  gras  ; then  make 
into  sandwiches,  first  seasoning  the 
butter  used  for  the  bread  with  a little 
pepper  and  nutmeg,  j ust  a hint  of  each, 
and  a suspicion  of  lemon  juice.  Any 
nice  cooked  sausage  that  contains  foie 
gras  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  sandwiches  should  be  finger  shape, 
as  that  is  the  one  that  causes  least 
waste  in  cutting  up  the  chicken ; the 
trimmings  can  all  be  used  up. 

Chipolata  Garnish.— For  this 
very  useful  and  popular  garnish,  the 
following  materials  in  equal  quantities 
are  required:  carrots,  turnips,  chest- 
nuts, button  mushrooms,  and  tiny 
sausages.  In  place  of  the  latter,  the 
sausage  meat  is  sometimes  made  into 
diestnut  shapes,  and  the  vegetables  are 
cut  into  olive  shapes.  . The  vegetables 
should  be  blanched  and  parboiled  as 
detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Vegetables, 
and  the  sausages  nicely  fried ; the 
vegetables  should  be  finished  off  in  any 
nice  stock  that  is  suited  to  the  dish  for 
which  the  garnish  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  nuts  should  be  nicely  roasted. 
This  garnish,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
tastefully  arranged,  and  much  must  be 
left  to  individual  judgment.  In  some 
instances,  little  heaps  of  the  several 
ingredients  are  placed  with  regard  to 
colour ; in  others,  they  are  arranged 
in  a pattern.  When  a very  superior 
dish  is  wanted,  a portion  of  Financiere 
Eagout  is  used ; then  the  chestnuts 
and  mushrooms  should  be  reduced,  or 


they  may  be  omitted,  and  only  the 
carrots  and  turnips  and  sausages  em- 
ployed. The  latter  would  be  suitable 
for  a roasted  or  braised  turke}',  nicely 
glazed. 

Cod’s  Liver  au  Gratin. — 

Eequired  ; a cod’s  liver  of  medium  size, 
a dozen  small  oysters,  a gill  of  good 
parsley  sauce,  seasoning,  and  bread- 
crumbs. 

The  liver  should  be  steamed,  and 
dropped  in  cold  water  when  done. 
The  oysters  are  to  be  prepared  as  for 
sauce,  and  the  liquor  weU  reduced  and 
added  to  the  parsley  sauce,  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  some  lemon  juice  or 
well-reduced  white  wine ; dredge  a 
buttered  shallow  dish  well  with  the 
crumbs,  fried  or  browned,  and  put  the 
mixture  in ; then  cover  with  more 
crumbs,  pour  a little  oiled  butter  over, 
and  heat  in  the  oven  or  before  a sharp 
fire.  The  mixture  may  be  put  in  small 
cases  if  liked.  White  mushroom  puree 
may  replace  the  parsley  sauce ; then 
the  oysters  may  either  be  omitted  or 
the  quantity  reduced.  Sometimes  a 
piquant  sauce  is  liked  with  the  roe,  and 
it  serves  for  various  dishes.  Cod’s  roe, 
smoked  or  plain,  may  be  cooked  and 
finished  off  thus.  Other  fish  roes  are 
also  good. 

Crab  Butter. — This  is  a useful 
savoury,  which  may  be  served  as 
butter  with  dry  toast,  &c.,  or  for 
spreading  sandwiches,  and  converting 
into  other  dainties.  Eequired : the 
meat  from  the  large  claws  of  two, 
freshly-boiled  crabs,  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  half  a pound  to  ten 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  mixed  mustard.  Cost, 
about  Is.,  ejcclusive  of  tbe  crab. 

The  meat  of  the  crab  is  to  be 
pounded  with  the  butter  and  the 
seasoning  added ; then  put  in  an 
enamelled  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
stirred  until  boiling-point  is  almost 
reached.  Then  pass  through  a fine 
sieve  into  a basin  until  cold,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  It  must  be  kept  in  a 
cold  place.  It  looks  nicer  if  coloured 
a little. 
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Crayfish  Butter. — Iloquircd  : 
a dozen  crayfish,  four  ounces  of  butter, 
and  a little  cayenne,  which  should  be 
of  the  very  best  quality,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  flavour. 

d’ho  shells  and  small  claws  only  are 
wanted  for  this ; the  bodies  can  be 
u.sed  up  in  other  ways.  Take  them 
and  crack  them  up  small,  then  put 
them  in  a mortar  and  pound  them  with 
the  butter,  which  should  be  added  a 
little  at  a time.  Put  all  in  a stewpan 
and  stir  until  it  looks  a gool  red; 
then  add  a gill  and  a half  of  boiling 
water ; boil  for  a few  minutes ; then 
pour  the  liquid  into  a basin  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve.  Put  in  a very  cold 
place  until  the  butter  is  “ set  ” on  the 
surface ; then  remove  it,  free  it  from 
any  moisture,  and  press  firmly  into 
little  jars  for  use.  The  Ciiyenne 
should  be  put  in  during  the  pounding, 
and  a dust  or  two  more  should  be 
worked  in  before  potting.  Cover  like 
potted  meats  {see  page  497). 

As  few  people  have  facilities  for 
making  this,  wo  call  attention  to 
KiiEBs  Butteu  or  Ckayeish  Cream, 
sold  in  tins  by  grocers.  It  is  a very 
nice  preparation,  and  may  bo  used  in 
sauces,  soup.s,  and  savouries,  and  for 
many  garnishing  purposes  for  fish 
dishes.  Whenever  the  butter  as  aboA'e 
is  made,  the  water  from  it  should  be 
used  in  the  soup  or  other  dish  that 
may  be  made  from  the  bodies  of  the 
fish,  as  it  is  A'cry  rich  in  flavour.  , 

Cream  of  Bloater.— Required : 
bloaters,  cream,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

For  a fleshy  bloater  allow  half  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream ; take  the  best  of  the  fish 
after  cooking,  and  pound  it  with  these 
materials  and  a seasoning  of  cayenne, 
black  pepper,  mace,  and  anchovy,  with 
a little  vinegar ; may  be  used  for  hot 
or  cold  dishes.  For  the  former,  the 
toast,  or  what  may  be  used,  should  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  fish  is,  and  the 
best  way  to  heat  it  is  to  set  the  ves.sel 
containing  it  in  the  haiii-marie,  or  a 
substitute.  For  cold  dishes,  let  the 
“ cream”  get  cold,  and  then  make  it 


into  sandwiches,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way. 
Kippers  maybe  treated  thus: — They 
should  be  covered  with  boiling  water, 
and  loft  with  a plate  over  for  about 
ten  minutes ; only  the  best  parts  should 
bo  used. 

Cream  Cheese  and  Meat 
Sandwiches. — The  cream  cheese, 
or  milk  cheese,  as  preferred,  is  to  be 
pounded  with  a little  seasoning  of 
pepper,  salt,  and  mustard  to  a paste. 
It  should  be  the  consistence  of  butter. 
Use  it  in  place  of  butter  for  the  bread, 
or  use  cheese  for  one  slice  and  butter 
for  the  other,  with  a little  potted  meat 
spread  on  the  bread.  This  is  tasty, 
and,  if  approved,  some  small  salad  may 
be  added,  or  a dash  of  chopped  pickles. 
Some  of  the  small  foreign  cheeses, 
bondons,  &c.,  ma)'  be  so  used. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  meat,  and 
after  spreading  the  bread  with  the 
mixture,  put  between  some  thin  slices 
of  rich  cheese,  as  Cheddar  or  Stilton, 
with  cucumber  or  tomatoes  sliced. 

Croustades. — These  are  hollowed 
shapes  of  bread,  literally  cases.  The 
name  also  serves  for  rings,  or  borders, 
or  blocks,  either  to  lie  flat  upon  the 
dish,  or  to  stand  up  high  ; in  short,  for 
any  piece  of  bread  that  serves  for  the 
foundation  of  the  dish,  or  as  a support 
for  cutlets  and  many  kinds  of  garnish, 
&c.  The  first  thing  in  dealing  with 
large  shapes  is  to  get  a good  founda- 
tion by  levelling  the  bottom  ; the  after- 
shaping is  then  easj%  When  “ ridged,” 
it  is  best  to  cut  in  a slanting  direc- 
tion. Centre  blocks  are  often  cut 
something  like  a Cleopatra’s  needle, 
the  bread  being  sliced  until  it  tapers 
sufficiently.  Round  croustades  may 
be  prepared  by  removing  the  crust 
from  a French  roll,  then  cutting  it  the 
right  length,  and  peeling  it  until  quite 
round  and  shapely.  Bread  prepared 
in  this  way  is  handy  for  cutting  blocks 
by  means  of  vegetable  cutters. 

Croutes. — In  France,  this  term 
refers  to  crusts,  prepared  by  baking 
the  interior  of  French  rolls,  and  which 
are  sold  by  the  bakers  ready  to  break 
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up  and  put  in  the  soup  tureen.  The 
small  dice  of  fried  bread  used  in  the 
same  way  are  called  by  the  same 
name.  Many  cooks  make  so  distinc- 
tion between  croutes  and  croutons, 
and  call  all  small  shapes  of  fried  bread 
by  the  one  name. 

Croutes  ^ la  Hatfield,— Re- 
quired ; cheese,  butter,  parsle}'^,  ham, 
shalot,  bread,  &c. , as  below. 

Grate  into  a basin  two  ounces  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  the  same  weight  of 
good  dry  English,  an  ounce  of  ham, 
and  a hint  of  nutmeg ; add  two  ounces 
of  butter,  some  French  mustard,  salt 
and  celery  salt  (use  the  salt  sparingly) ; 
then  mix  in  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs. 
Work  well  with  a spoon,  then  put  in 
the  white  of  one  egg,  and,  at  the  last, 
a saltspoonful  each  of  chopped  parsley 
and  shalot,  both  of  which  have  been 
scalded  and  squeezed  in  a cloth.  Have 
ready  eight  small  rounds  of  lightly- 
fried  or  toasted  bread,  spread  with  the 
mixture,  making  it  smooth  with  a 
knife  dipped  in  water,  then  put  them 
in  a good  oven,  and  as  soon  as  hot,  and 
the -cheese  coating  has  risen  well,  serve 
at  once.  If  nicely  seasoned  these  are 
very  tasty.  A dash  of  chutney  -will 
improve  them  for  some  palates. 

Croutes  en  Surprise.  — Re- 
quired : bread,  herring  roes,  garnish 
and  seasoning  as  under. 

Prepare  some  triangular  croutons, 
and  dust  them  over  with  sieved  egg 
yolk.  Make  a mixture  by  passing  two 
or  three  ounces  of  tinned  herring  roes 
through  a sieve,  add  a little  French 
mustard,  half  a tablespoonful  of  fried 
bread-crumbs,  a little  cayenne,  a dash 
of  chopped  capers  and  parsley,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  prawns  or 
shrimps,  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
with  pepper  to  taste.  The  butter 
should  be  melted  in  a small  stewpan, 
and  the  rest  added  and  stirred  until 
hot;  a little  lemon  juice  or  white 
vinegar  is  an  improvement.  Pile  it 
while  hot  on  the  bread.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  fresh  eggs  to  a froth, 
and  add  a dust  of  cayenne;  put  it 
high  on  the  croutes  from  a bag  with  a 


fancy  pipe,  then  bake  a pale  brown  in 
a moderate  oven.  Care  in  the  baking 
and  quick  service  are  essential  to 
success. 

Another  way. — Cut  the  roes  small, 
and  heat  them  in  the  butter  with  some 
lemon  juice;  season  rather  highly 
with  cayenne,  anchovy  essence,  and 
chopped  parsley  to  taste.  Finish  as 
before.  The  bread  may  be  stamped 
out  with  a small  cutlet  cutter  for 
variety.  A morsel  of  cooked,  dried 
haddock  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 
The  egg  yolk  can  be  emitted  from  the 
bread  if  liked,  and  a sprinkling  put 
over  just  before  serving. 

Croutons.  — These  are  fancy 
shapes  of  fried  bread  used  for  garnish- 
ing. They  may  be  of  any  shape  to 
taste,  but  should  not  be  hollowed  like 
croustades.  Fancy  cutters  are  a 
necessity  where  croutons  are  in 
demand ; oval  or  round  ones  with 
crimped  edges  are  very  general. 

Cucumber  for  Garnishing. — 

Cucumber  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  garnishing  media,  the  flavour 
blending  equally  with  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  while  it  is  equally  suitable  for 
hot  and  cold  dishes.  A good  way  for 
cold  savouries  is  to  “ ridge  ” the  rind, 
as  directed  for  lemon,  page  990,  then 
to  form  into  slices  or  rings,;  in  the 
latter  case  the  centres  may  be  filled 
with  little  egg-balls,  or  anything  else 
to  contrast  in  colour ; or  the  rings 
will  form  chains  {see  Aspic,  page  976). 
Being  pale,  any  green  of  a dark  shade 
blends  admirably  with  it,  for  instance, 
olives.  A spot  of  sieved  egg  yolk 
here  and  there  is  pretty.  Little  blocks 
may  be  cut  with  vegetable  cutters,  and 
left  plain,  or  coated  with  aspic,  and 
sprinkled  with  egg  yolk.  For  hot 
dishes  the  shapes  above  referred  to 
may  be  cooked  in  stock,  and  used  for 
many  kinds.  A straight  cucumber 
will  cut  up  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  peel  may  be  chopped  very  finely, 
and  used  for  scattering  over  white 
surfaces,  just  in  the  same  way  as 
parsley,  &c.,  particularly  for  salads. 
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and  otlier  dishes  in  which  the  cucum- 
ber ferms  part. 

Cucumber  Sandwiches.  — 

There  are  endless  ways  of  makin<>- 
those.  Tlie  cucumber  may  bo  used 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
ingredients. 

No.  1 . — These  arc  dainty  and  suitable 
for  ball  suppers,  &c.  Cut  rounds  of 
broad  and  butter  with  a crim])cd 
cutter.  Allow  three  slices  of  cucumber 
as  thin  as  a wafer  for  each  sandwich. 
The  centre  slice  ordy  should  be 
seasoned  and  drained ; this  prevents 
the  bread  and  butter  getting  moist. 
Brown  or  white  bread  may  be  used. 
Lemon  juice  is  liked  better  than 
vinegar  by  m.any  for  the  dressing. 
For  an  ordinary  dish  the  bread  may 
be  cait  into  the  general  plain  shapes. 

Ko.  2. — Spread  the  bread  and  butter 
with  a morsed  of  either  of  the 
following : potted  ham,  tongue,  beef, 
or  poultry,  or  any  fish  paste,  or  add  a 
few  drops  of  fish  essence  to  the  butter. 
Then  put  slices  of  seasoned  cucumber 
in  between  and  finish  in  the  ordinary 
ways. 

Ko.  3. — A morsel  of  thick  mint 
sauce  and  some  lamb  or  mutton  ■s\  ith 
cucumber  may  be  recommended. 

(See  also  Cueam  Cheese  and  Meat 
Sandwiches.) 

Curry  and  Egg  Mixture  for 
Sandwiches.— Tills  is  intended  as 
an  adjunct  only.  Required  : half 
a dozen  hard-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  mild  curry 
paste,  four  tablespoohfuls  of  milk  or 
cream, *or  a mixture  of  either  with 
stock. 

Pound  the  yolks,  melt  the  butter 
over  the  fire,  add  the  curry  paste  and 
stir  well ; put  in  the  liquid  and  stir  to 
the  boil,  then  remove  the  pan.  Beat 
in  the  yolks  with  any  seasoning  usually 
added  to  curries.  (See  recipes  in  In- 
dex.) The  bread  and  butter  should 
first  be  spread  with  a laj'er  of  potted 
meat  or  fish,  and  then  with  this.  A 
morsel  of  salad  is  an  improvement. 
"WTien  brown  meats  are  used,  some 
will  like  the  curry  mixed  with  brown 


gravy  instead  of  milk  or  cream.  The 
whites  should  be  chopped  and  added. 

Custard,  Savoury,  for  Gar- 
uishiug. — The  uses  of  these  custards 
arc  many.  When  cold,  they  may  be 
scooped  out  into  various  shapes  witli 
cutters  for  .soups,  &c.,  or  cut  in  leaves 
and  other  sh.-ipes  for  garnishing  a 
number  of  cold  savouries.  For  the 
former  purpose  cook  in  little  moulds ; 
for  the  latter,  in  any  shallow  vessels, 
that  there  may  be  no  w’aste.  For  a 
p.'ile  custard,  allow  a whole  egg  to 
every  tablespoonful  of  cream  and  half 
as  much  milk,  or  use  all  cream  ; for  a 
deep  colour,  one  whole  egg  and  the 
yolk  of  a second  should  be  used  to  two 
tablcsjioonfuls  of  milk  and  cream. 
The  whole  must  be  beaten,  and 
seasoned  with  a pinch  of  salt  and 
pepper.  A little  nutmeg  may  be 
added,  then  strain  into  the  vessel  for 
cooking  (see  that  it  is  buttered  a little 
all  over) ; set  in  a steamer  overboiling 
water  ; or  if  a deep  vessel  be  used,  put 
it  in  a pan  of  water  and  cook  with  the 
water  at  simmering  point.  When  the 
custard  is  firm,  remove  it.  Unless 
cooked  gently  it  will  be  full  of  holes 
and  spoilt.  Colour  green  or  pink,  as 
required,  following  the  first  mode  in 
making.  To  make  these  firmer  in  hot 
weather  a little  gelatine  can  be  added. 
(See  Moulded  Custaud,  page  927,  in 
Sweets.) 

Devilled  Biscuits.  — (&«  Bis- 
cuits, Savoury.) 

Devilled  Marrow.— Blanch  the 
marrow  (page  978),  and  cut  it  in  thin 
slices,  then  coat  it  with  either  of  the 
mixtures  given  for  Devilled  Meats, 
&c.  (See  Index.)  Or  mix  a little 
mustard  with  chopped  hot  chutnej^,  a 
dash  of  brown  sauce,  and  season  with 
cayenne  and  black  pepper.  Coat  with 
crumbs,  and  make  hot  as  directed  for 
Marrow  Toast,  Savoury  (page  991). 
Use  as  a savoury,  or  for  garnishing. 
A slice  of  the  marrow'  may  be  put  on 
the  top  of  small  croutes  spread  with 
any  piquant  mince. 
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Dresden  Patties.— The  interior 
is  composed  of  various  savoury  pre- 
parations, such  as  are  used  for  patties 
and  vol-au-vents  made  from  pastry. 
Here  the  foundation  is  made  from 
bread.  Eounds  or  ovals  should  be  cut 
■with  a plain  or  crimped  cutter — the 
latter  look  the  nicer — about  an  inch 
and  a halt  to  two  inches  in  thickness. 
Mark  with  a smaller  cutter,  leaving  an 
equal  space  all  round,  then  remove  the 
lids  and  scoop  out  the  inside,  leaving 
a case  with  an  even  bottom.  Soak  in 
a little  milk  or  cream,  then  drain,  and 
egg  and  bread-crumb  the  cases  and 
the  lids,  and  fry  a golden  brown  in 
hot  fat.  Drain,  and  have  at  hand  the 
mince  for  filling,  and  serve  very  hot. 
Put  the  lids  on  lightly.  Another  way 
is  to  serve  the  patties  without  lids, 
then  the  bread  is  hollowed  neatly  to 
contain  the  mince.  It  is  often  cut 
thinner  for  very  small  patties.  A ring 
or  leaf,  or  other  fancy-shaped  piece  of 
bread  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
the  lid,  and  the  mince  shows  between. 

Egg  Balls.  — These  may  be  made 
as  small  as  peas,  and  are  very  pretty 
for  dotting  about  salads,  or  for  strewdng 
in  aspic  borders.  The  eggs  are  boiled 
until  quite  hard,  then  small  portions 
of  the  yolk  taken  up  in  the  fingers 
with  a dust  of  flour,  and  a little 
grated  lemon  peel  if  liked,  or  they 
can  be  plain  ; roll  into  balls  and  drop 
in  boiling  water,  and  take  up  as  soon 
as  set  into  shape.  Use  when  cold. 
When  for  soups,  make  larger  and 
cook  longer.  Yolks  of  egg  passed 
through  a sieve  go  further,  and  give 
less  trouble  than  the  preparation  of 
the  balls,  and  the  colour  is  nicer. 
But  for  some  dishes  the  balls  are  a 
necessity. 

Egg  Sandwiches.— Scores  of 
recipes  could  be  given  for  these,  from 
the  plain  substantial  sandwich  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  known  to  travellers  every- 
where, to  the  daintiest  of  the  kind,  for 
which  the  egg  serves  as  a garnish,' 
sometimes  gleaming  through  aspic 
jelly,  and  used  for  dotting  about  the 
exterior.  Eggs  with  salad,  with  potted 
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meats  or  fi.sh,  with  curry  {see  page  984), 
with  devilled  sauce,  or  thickened  grav)’, 
with  sausages,  or  with  cream  cheese, 
may  all  be  recommended.  Eeference 
to  the  recipes  for  sandwiches  of  meat 
and  poultry,  &c.,  will  suggest  other 
combinations.  Hard  eggs  are  most 
used,  but  ordinary  boiled  ones,  the 
yolks  spread  on  the  bread  and  butter 
or  toast,  or  fried  bread,  and  the  whites 
chopped,  are  better  liked  by  many, 
and  are  more  digestible.  Eggs  alone, 
with  nothing  more  than  a leaf  of 
nasturtium  and  a sprinkling  of  salt 
and  pepper,  will  make  sandwiches 
certain  to  have  many  admirers 
amongst  lovers  of  homely  fare. 

Slices  of  hard  eggs  with  tomatoes 
may  be  recommended,  if  nicely  sea- 
soned. 

E^g  and  Ham  Croustades, 
Italian. — Eequired  : half  a pound  of 
lean  raw  ham  of  the  best  quality,  and 
moderately  fat,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
gill  of  good  brown  stock,  half  a glass 
of  white  wine,  a tablespoonful  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  some  Italian 
mustard,  pepper  to  taste,  brown  roux, 
and  mixed  sweet  herbs,  three  hai’d- 
boiled  eggs,  and  some  bread  prepared 
as  for  Dresden  Patties. 

The  ham  should  be  trimmed,  and 
put  through  a sausage  machine,  then 
put  in  a stewpan  with  the  butter,  and 
cooked  for  a few  minutes  ; the  liquid 
materials  are  then  to  go  in,  and  the 
cooking  continued  until  the  ham  is 
tender ; add  the  seasoning,  and  put  in 
enough  roux  to  make  the  mixture  of  a 
creamy  consistence.  The  whites  of 
the  eggs  should  be  chopped,  and  the 
yolks  sieved.  Fill  the  cases,  and  put 
some  of  the  white  round  the  sides,  and 
a spot  of  yolk  in  the  middle,  with  a 
morsel  of  chopped  parsley  on  it. 

Note. — When  Italian  mustard  is 
not  to  be  had,  pound  an  onion,  and 
add  a few  drops  of  the  juice  and  a 
pinch  of  powdered  cloves  to  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  best  English 
mustard,  as  a substitute.  The  stew- 
pan  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a clove  of 
garlic.  The  same  mixture  may  be 
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used  for  toasts,  the  egg  being  put  on 
in  the  same  or  any  other  way  to 
taste. 

Eggs  for  Garnishing.— Where 
a nuniln  r of  cold  dishes  are  required, 
including  sjilads,  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  how  much  eggs  would  be 
missed  for  decorative  purposes  alone. 
(For  the  modes  of  cooking  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Index.)  On 
page  602  are  recipes  for  egg-yolks  and 
whites  poached,  and  these  will  be 
found  of  service,  as  the  after-treat- 
ment :nay  bo  much  varied.  From  the 
whites,  strips,  chains,  &c.,  may  be  cut, 
as  given  under  aspic  (page  976). 
Then,  if  of  sufficient  height,  blocks 
may  bo  cut  with  “column’’  cutters, 
which  are  exceedingly  effective  when 
intersporscid  with  other  materials  of 
bright  colours,  while  there  are  few 
cheaper  forma  of  garnish.  By  pour- 
ing a little  pale  asj)ic  over  the  whole, 
or  the  tops  onh',  of  the  blocks,  and 
scattering  a little  chopped  truffle  over, 
any  dish  may  be  bcautiffed ; the  skin 
of  a pickled  walnut  is  a fair  substi- 
tute. The  yolks  of  the  eggs  may  be 
used  as  they  are,  or  coated  with  aspic ; 
one  of  pale  green  is  to  bo  recom- 
mended, especially  if  one  runs  short  of 
natural  greenery.  Or  by  brushing 
over  with  pale  liquid  asjiic,  on  the 
point  of  setting,  and  finishing  off  as 
directed  for  the  whites  above,  a first- 
rate  effect  is  ensured.  In  the  recipe 
for  Gkouse  8alai)  k la  Soyek  a good 
way  of  treating  hard-boiled  eggs  is 
detailed.  We  may  also  mention  the 
use  of  brown  chandfroid  sauce,  with 
which  the  eggs  should  be  coated  when 
cold,  and  as  soon  as  set  they  can  be 
cut  into  quarters  and  placed  about  a 
dish,  yellow  and  brown  altematel3L 
Chervil  or  tarragon  leaves  may  be  laid 
over  the  yolks  in  a pattern ; a little 
green  goes  a long  way  thus  used ; and 
if  no  aspic  can  be  had  for  the  set- 
ting, the  j’olks  should  tie  iuushed  over 
with  butter.  Coloured  maj'onnaise 
should  not  be  forgotten  for  the  piping 
over  of  either  whites  or  yolks. 

Keference  to  other  items  in  this 


chapter  will  show  many  other  ways  of 
utilisation. 

Fish  Borders.— (&«  Tuiuian  op 
Fish,  page  197.)  Other  preparations 
of  fish  that  are  cooked  in  moulds  of 
anj'  kind  may  be  used  for  borders,  the 
time  for  cooking  being  regulated  by 
the  depth  of  the  mould.  The  surface 
should  always  be  firm  before  turning 
out,  or  the  border  will  break.  The 
time  varies,  too,  with  the  consistence 
of  the  mixture  and  the  sort  of  fish 
used.  [See  recipes  under  Fokce.vieat.) 
Whiting  forcemeat  is  of  very  general 
utilit}'. 

Fish  Crodtes  d la  Thorn- 
leigh. — Required  : four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cooked  lobster,  two  or  three 
boned  anchovies,  four  oysters,  a table- 
spoonful of  thick  cream,  the  same  of 
mayonnai.se,  a few  drops  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  a little  chopped  tarragon  and 
chervil,  a dash  of  caj'enne,  lemon  juice, 
and  choi>ped  parsley,  and  about  half 
a dozen  capers,  with  bread  as  below. 

Prepare  some  rounds  of  bread  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  size 
of  a florin,  and  the  same  number  of 
rings  the  same  size.  These  are  to  be 
tried,  and  left  to  get  cold.  Then  cut 
up  the  fish  verj'  small,  the  anchovies 
being  nicer  if  sieved ; add  the  other 
ingredients,  and  blend  very  thoroughly. 
If  prepared  a little  beforehand,  cover 
the  basin.  Then  fiU  the  croutes, 
after  putting  the  rings  on  the  rounds 
of  bread.  The  mixture  should  stand 
above  the  edges.  An  olive  can  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  each,  or,  if 
preferred,  a sprig  of  fried  parslejL  If 
the  capers  are  used,  they  must  be 
chopped  as  finely  as  possible ; but  for 
some  the  dish  is  improved  bj'  omitting 
them ; or  one  may  be  put  on  the  top 
of  each. 

Note. — These  may  also  be  served 
hot,  by  using  a little  thick  white  sauce 
in  place  of  the  mayonnaise  and  cream. 
The  cases  may  be  of  puff  paste  instead 
of  bread,  if  liked. 

Fish  Loaves,  the  Nabob’s.— 

Required  : rolls,  and  a fish  mixture  as 
below. 
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{See  rolls  fried  for  small  savouries, 
page  996.)  Prepare  the  filling  by 
heating  together  half  a pound  of  white 
fish,  cooked  and  flaked,  half  a giU  of 
cream,  a teaspoonful  of  hot  chutney, 
two  hard-boiled  eggs  in  dice,  and  a 
seasoning  of  one  chopped  shalot,  a 
little  caper  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  a 
few  drops  of  anchovy  essence,  and 
some  chopped  parsley,  with  a little 
boiled  rice  to  bring  the  whole  to  a 
thick  creamy  consistence.  Some  fish 
stock  or  boiling  milk  should  be  added 
at  the  same  time.  The  acids  must  he 
put  in  off  the  fire  as  usual — enough 
for  about  a dozen  little  rolls.  They 
should  be  cut  through,  and,  when  the 
halves  are  filled,  he  put  together ; they 
ought  to  he  j ust  ready  by  the  time  the 
filling  is,  as  they  spoil  by  waiting. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley,  and  dredge 
the  tops  of  the  rolls  with  coralline 
pepper  or  lobster  coral.  The  shalot  is 
best  fried,  hut  it  may  be  boiled  in  fish 
stock  if  more  convenient.  All  sorts  of 
fish  can  he  thus  served ; and  various 
hot  store  sauces  and  pickles  will  effect 
change  in  the  seasoning. 

Fish  Koes. — (See  the  chapter  on 
Fish.)  Fish  roes  are  also  sold  in  tins. 
They  can  be  drained  and  used  for  cold 
dishes  as  sandwiches,  &c.,  or  for 
.garnishing  salads,  and  a host  of  other 
purposes.  They  are  improved  by 
adding  a little  anchovy  or  other 
savoury  butter  in  some  cases.  For 
hot  dishes,  they  may  be  devilled  and 
treated  in  the  same  ways  as  fresh  roes. 
The  latter  are  excellent  cooked  in  any 
light  wine,  or  lemon  juice,  or  pale 
A'inegar,  and  then  drained,  and  rubbed 
over  with  butter,  and  well  seasoned. 
After  a minute  in  the  oven  they  are 
ready  for  toasts,  patties,  and  other 
little  dishes. 

Fish,  Tinned. — See  Index  for 
.’the  various  kinds,  and  their  treat- 
ment. {See  Sardines  in  the  Fish 
chapter ; few  sorts  of  fish  are  more 
useful  in  the  making  of  savouries.) 

Fish  Toast  k la  Thornleigh. 

— See  Note  under  Fish  Croutes  a la 


Thornleigh,  last  page,  and  use  as 
directed,  either  for  toast  or  fried  bread. 

Foie  Gras  Loaves. — These 
may  he  served  either  hot  or  cold. 
Required  : some  dinner  rolls  (prepared 
as  for  the  Oyster  Loaves  of  page 
994,  and  fried  nicely),  some  foie 
gras,  brown  sauce,  and  fancy-shaped 
croutons. 

The  foie  gras  should  he  heated  in 
the  bain-marie,  and  sliced  evenly  to 
fit  the  rolls,  which  are  to  he  first 
moistened  inside  with  a little  brown 
sauce ; the  foie  gras  should  come  a 
little  above  the  cases,  and  a tiny 
croftton  laid  on  the  top  of  that.  Any 
of  the  “mock”  preparations  of  foie 
gras,  either  home-made  or  bought, 
may  he  used  in  this  way.  A little 
wine  may  be  added  to  the  sauce ; a 
truffle  essence  is  an  improvement. 

Fowl  and  Ham  Sandwiches. 

— A’o.  1.  — {See  recipes  in  Potted 
Meats.)  Spread  a layer  of  the  meat  on 
a slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and  on  the 
other  slice  put  small  salad,  or  slices 
of  cucumber  or  tomato,  or  grated 
cheese ; or  leave  it  plain ; make  into 
sandwiches,  and  cut  in  shapes.  Minced 
meat  of  the  two  kinds  cut  in  dice  may 
be  used.  Season  delicately. 

No.  2.  — Mince  the  meats,  taking 
care  that  they  are  free  from  gristle  or 
skin,  or  too  much  fat ; moisten  with 
tartare  or  mayonnaise  sauce,  and  make 
into  sandwiches  as  above.  The  bread 
may  be  spread  with  the  sauce,  and  the 
butter  omitted ; this  is  often  liked. 

No.  3. — Use  ham  or  egg  butter  for 
spreading  on  the  bread,  and  put  the 
fowl  in  dice  with  a fourth  its  weight 
of  ham.  Brown  bread  is  used  for 
these  sometimes,  and  many  like  thin 
toast.  Braised  fowl  is  excellent, 
being  free  from  dryness.  For  other, 
better  dishes,  one  of  the  Sauces  given 
on  page  113  may  be  used  for  moisten- 
ing the  minced  meat.  Reference  to 
other  dishes  under  Fowl  or  Chicken 
in  the  Index  will  be  of  service.  There 
are  a number  of  purees  of  fowl  and 
other  poultry  that  could  he  used. 
Fowl  and  sausages  sliced  make  good 
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sandwiches.  {See  Index  for  the 
adjuncts  named  above.) 

Game  Borders.— Hecipes  under 
Quenelles  {see  Index)  should  be 
refciTod  to.  TruHlos  are  generally 
used  for  the  garnishing  of  the  moidds. 
{See  Tuuffles  fou  Gaknishino,  page 
1000.) 

If  the  moulds  used  arc  very  deep, 
make  the  mixture  rather  stiffor  than 
for  quenelles,  by  adding  a little  more 
panada. 

Game  and  Celery  Sand- 
wiches. — Itequired : some  cold 

game,  and  to  each  half  pound  the 
following  : a tablespoonful  of  shredded 
celery,  the  same  of  mayonnaise,  a 
morsel  of  any  green  salad  in  season 
that  may  bo  preferred,  and  seasoning 
to  taste,  some  thinly-cut  crisp  toast 
(slightly  buttered),  and  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg. 

Any  game,  or  a mi.xture,  or  part 
gaTiie  and  part  poultry,  or  cold  meat 
of  any  sort  will  be  found  very  good. 
It  should  be  minced,  and  if  moistened 
with  a spoonful  of  any  thick  sauce  or 
gravy  that  has  been  served  with  it,  it 
is  improved  in  flavour.  The  other 
materials  should  be  mixed  together 
before  adding  the  minced  game.  The 
preparation  is  to  be  cold,  and  the 
toast  should  have  time  to  get  cold 
only,  not  to  toughen,  before  the  sand- 
wiches are  made.  They  may  be  made 
any  shape  to  taste.  Fried  bread  may 
bo  used,  or  brown  bread  and  butter  in 
place  of  toast.  The  egg  yolk  may  be 
scattered  first  on  the  toast,  or  mixed 
in  the  mince. 

Ham  Butter. — This  should  be 
coloured  niceljq  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
look  rather  dirty.  Equal  weights  of 
ham  and  butter  should  he  used,  and  the 
j'olk  of  a hard-boiled  egg  to  haK  a 
pound  of  the  mixture  ; a flavounng  of 
cayenne,  with  a hint  of  nutmeg  suffices. 
The  butter  may  be  two-thirds  and  the 
ham  one-third  of  the  total  weight  if 
liked.  The  ham  must  be  cut  in  slices, 
then  minced,  and  finally  pounded  with 
the  butter,  &c.,  and  passed  through  a 


sieve.  Good  for  sandwiches  and  many 
other  savouries,  or  for  serving  with 
toast  for  breakfast.  If  for  garnishing 
sec  that  it  is  stiff.  Another  yolk  gives 
consistence  ; when  wanted  soft  no  egg 
need  be  used. 

Ham,  or  Ham  and  Tongue 
Sandwiches.— recipe  for  Beef 
Sandwiches, also  Mutton  Sandwiches 
(pages  978  and  994),  as  the  adjuncts 
named  serve  for  these.  French  mus- 
tard may  be  used.  {See  also  recipe  for 
Mustard  Butter,  page  973.)  A small 
quantity  of  mushroom  puree,  or  mush- 
rooms cooked  and  cut  up,  may  be  added 
for  variety.  {See  also  Veal  Sand- 
wiches, page  1001.) 

Hatelet  Skewers. — These  are 
plated  skewers  of  various  lengths  with 
an  ornamental  top.  They  are  sold  at 
about  sixpence  per  inch  for  the 
.smallest  plain  kinds  ; the  larger  and 
more  ornamental  cost  about  three 
or  four  shillings  each.  We  agree 
with  those  who  assert  that  they 
should  be  used  generally  to  fasten 
on  the  garnish — to  serve  a purpose, 
that  is,  and  not  be  stuck  about  the 
dishes  in  the  indiscriminate  manner 
they  are  sometimes.  The  latest  designs 
may  be  had  through  first-class  iron- 
mongers. 

Herrings  as  Savouries.—  {See 
Index.)  Herrings,  Fresh,  Pickled, 
in  the  Fish  chapter  are  recommended 
as  useful  for  little  dishes.  If  drained 
from  the  liquor,  and  divided,  or 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  a little  good 
sauce,  they  serve  for  sandwiches,  &c. 
Laid  on  strips  of  cold  toast  or  fried 
breadand  garnished  with  any  fish  butter, 
another  good  savour}'  is  quickly  made. 
Herrings  marinaded  in  various  ways 
are  very  useful ; they  are  good  for  hot 
or  cold  dishes. 

Horse-B>adisli  Butter. — Re- 
quired : a good-sized  sound  stick  of 
horse-radish,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  and  a seasoning  of  salt,  French 
mustard,  cayenne,  and  grated  orange 
rind. 

Prepare  the  horse-radish  in  the  usual 
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way,  and  blend  it  with  the  butter  ; this 
should  be  done  in  a cool  place,  and  if 
possible  the  bowl  containing  it  should 
be  set  over  ice.  Then  add  the  season- 
ing ; about  a quarter  of  an  orange  and 
other  materials  to  taste.  The  cayenne 
may  be  omitted  if  a piquant  prepara- 
tion is  not  desired. 

This  may  be  used  in  various  ways. 
For  steak,  it  may  be  laid  on  the  dish 
and  the  meat  placed  on  it,  or  a pat  of 
it  may  be  put  on  the  meat.  It  maj"  be 
formed  into  fancy  shapes  like  ordinary 
butter  by  the  aid  of  a pair  of  “ Scotch 
hands.”  It  can  also  be  passed  through 
a coarse  sieve  and  used  for  garnishing 
small  savouries ; or  it  may  be  forced 
from  sc  bag  with  a pipe  ; in  the  latter 
form  it  is  effective  as  a garnish  for 
sandwiches,  &c.  Should  a firmer  pre- 
paration Ije  required  the  yolk  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg  may  be  put  to  the 
rest.  The  horse-radish  must  be  finely 
scraped. 

Note. — “ Scotch  hands”  are  sold  by 
dealers  in  dairy  utensils. 

Italian  Cheese  Toast.— Re- 
quired : three  ounces  of  grated  Parme- 
san, two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a 
chopped  shalot,  a saltspoonf  ul  of  Italian 
mustard  {see  Seasonings),  a little  lemon 
juice,  and  some  light  wine,  with  a few 
drops  of  garlic  vinegar. 

Put  the  above  together,  eggs  ex- 
cepted, and  stir  over  a gentle  fire 
until  the  cheese  is  melted,  then  add 
a beaten  egg  and  go  on  stirring  at  a 
reduced  heat ; put  in  another  and 
stir  again ; then  take  from  the  fire 
and  pour  over  the  toast,  which  may 
be  of  fried  or  toasted  bread,  and  any 
shape  preferred  ; or  a number  of  small 
toasts  maybe  spread  with  the  mixture. 
Care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  let  it  run 
over  the  sides  of  the  toasts,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  rather  thin.  When  wine 
is  objected  to  flavoured  vinegars  of 
various  sorts,  with  a little  light  stock, 
may  be  substituted. 

Kidney  Toast. — M.  i. — Prepare 
a couple  of  mutton  kidneys  by  re- 
moving the  cores  and  skin ; mince  and 
cook  them  in  a little  brown  gravy  or 


stock  for  a few  minutes ; season,  and 
add  a little  ketchup  or  store  sauce,  and 
spread  on  toast ; then  put  in  the  oven 
for  a minute.  Reference  to  dishes 
of  kidneys  whole  will  be  a help  in  the 
matter  of  seasoning ; a little  puree, 
such  as  mushroom,  is  often  liked  with 
the  mince.  If  cooked  in  a little  butter 
first,  the  kidneys  are  more  savoury. 

JVo.  2. — Cook  the  kidneys  before 
mincing,  then  finish  by  mixing  wdth 
thick  brown  gravy;  the  flavouring 
may  be  anchovy,  lemon,  or  a morsel 
of  currant  or  other  fruit  jelly. 

Ko.  3. — This  is  a very  good  dish. 
Pour  some  well-seasoned  tomato  puree 
on  the  toast,  then  a layer  of  cooked 
minced  kidnejq  and  dredge  with  grated 
cheese  and  fried  crumbs.  A moment 
in  the  oven  will  finish  it. 

A'b.  4. — Take  some  of  the  kidney  and 
stuffing  from  a cooked  loin  of  veal,  and 
chop  small ; then  moisten  with  good 
thick  veal  gravy ; add  a little  ham  or 
bacon  in  dice,  and,  if  liked,  an  egg, 
which  should  be  beaten  in  at  the  last ; 
spread  on  toast  and  heat  in  the  oven. 
Care  is  wanted,  or  the  kidney  will 
harden. 

Note. — A favourite  toast  with  many 
is  made  by  cooking  the  kidneys,  veal 
or  mutton,  in  light  wine  flavoured 
with  herbs ; they  are  then  minced  and 
the  liquid  thickened  with  roux. 

Xax  and  Anchovy  Sand- 
wiches. — Required  : some  anchovy 
biscuit  paste,  lax,  aspic,  and  a little 
mayonnaise  and  seasoning. 

Make  some  biscuit  paste  a day  before 
it  is  wanted  ; it  should  be  cut  in  ovals 
an  inch  and  a half  long  with  a crimped 
cutter.  Chop  the  lax,  alloiving  about 
half  a teaspoonful  for  each  sandwich  ; 
cover  half  the  pieces  with  it,  and  the 
rest  with  the  mayonnaise ; the  lax 
should  be  mixed  with  a little  chopped 
aspic,  or,  if  not  liked,  a little  thick 
sauce  or  cream.  A dust  of  cayenne 
and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice  will 
improve  it.  Form  into  sandwiches 
and  dish  en  couronne,  and  garnish  each 
with  a spot  of  green  mayonnaise  in 
the  centre,  The  centre  may  be  filled 
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with  small  greon  salad,  or  the  sand- 
wiches may  bo  dished  on  a straight 
block  of  aspic  with  salad  down  the 
sides,  or  a ring  of  aspic  or  aspic  mayon- 
naise, for  hall  suppers  and  similar 
occasions. 

Another  way. — Use  some  good  short 
paste  instead  of  the  anchovy  biscuit- 
paste,  and  ornament  it  in  cross  bars 
with  mayonnaise  of  various  colours 
after  dishing.  The  sandwiches  may 
be  ma<le  oblong,  or  square,  or  trian- 
gular-shaped for  those. 

Lemon  for  Garnishing. — Take 
a lemon  of  good  shape  and  with  a nice 
clear  rind  ; then  wipe  it  on  a clean 
cloth,  and  cut  it  lengthwise  with  a 
small  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  remove  the 
rind  in  strips,  leaving  a space  the 
width-  of  the  strip  removed,  so  that 
when  finished  the  lemon  presents  a 
striped,  ridged  appearance,  the  white 
under-pith  and  yellow  rind  showing 
alternately.  The  naiTOwer  the  strips, 
the  prettier  the  effect ; hut  some  little 
practice  is  necessary  to  do  it  evenly. 
It  is  then  to  bo  cut  in  thin  slices  and 
the  pips  removed ; for  some  dishes 
they  may  be  used  as  they  are ; for 
others,  they  may  be  halved  and  cut 
through  again  from  the  outer  edge 
to  the  inner  pith,  without  severing 
it ; then  pulled  apart  to  form  two 
triangles. 

Lemons  are  also  cut  in  dice,  tiny 
triangles,  strips,  and  other  shapes, 
after  slicing. 

Lobster  Butter.  — Eequired  : 
lobster  coi'al,  butter,  and  cayenne. 

Put  all  the  coral  in  a mortar;  add 
some  clarified  butter,  about  the  same 
weiglit  as  the  coral,  and  pound  well ; 
it  is  a good  j>lan  to  pound  the  coral  a 
little  first ; it  must  be  quite  a smooth 
mixture,  free  from  any  suspicion  of 
lumpiness.  Add  the  cayenne  during 
the  pounding,  about  a saltspoonful  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  ; a 
grate  of  nutmeg  can  be  added  also.  If 
for  immediate  use  it  is  ready,  but,  if 
for  storing,  the  cayenne  can  be  slightly 
increased ; then  fill  some  tiny  pots, 
such  as  have  held  extract  of  meat,  for 


instance,  pressing  the  mixture  in  with 
a pestle  or  spoon,  up  to  half  an  inch  of 
the  top;  pour  over  some  cLarified 
butter,  cool,  to  fill  up ; then  paste  a 
paper  over,  and  tie  down  with  bladder. 
Store  in  a cool  place.  The  reason  for 
small  pots  is  that  a small  surface  is 
exposed  when  it  is  opened  ; and  it  is 
better  to  open  a little  pot  and  use  it 
quickly,  than  to  keep  a largo  one  on 
hand  some  time.  Take  care  to  wipe 
the  coral  well  with  a clean  cloth  before 
using. 

Macaroni  Borders.— This  way 
is  useful  for  plain  moulds ; the  macaroni 
forms  the  lining,  and  any  suitable 
farce,  as  chicken  or  fish,  the  filing. 
Boil  pipe  macaroni  until  three-fourths 
done ; if  cooked  too  much  it  will  break, 
and  if  not  enough  it  cannot  be  cut 
niceljL  (See  recipes  for  Macakoni, 
in  Cereals.)  Cut  when  cold  into  rings 
on  a hoard  ; the  knife  should  be  dipped 
occasionally  in  cold  water.  The  mould 
should  bo  greased  evenl}^  in  every  part. 
Put  the  rings  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
or  the  bottom  only,  using  a skewer  to 
take  them  up.  The  border  looks 
nicest  when  a coloured  farce  is  used, 
the  colour  showing  between  the  rings. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  filling,  that  the 
rings  be  not  displaced.  The  same 
ma}-  be  said  of  turning  out. 

Macaroni,  Coloured.— -Brotca, 
— Boil  the  macaroni  enough  to  soften 
it,  so  that  it  can  be  cut,  no  more ; then 
glaze  ; or  roll  in  beaten  egg,  and  then  in 
fine  fried  bread-crumbs.  Pinh  or  Red. 
— Treat  the  macaroni  as  above ; then, 
supposing  it  is  to  represent  the  bone  in 
a dish  of  lobster  cutlets,  butter  or  egg 
the  pieces,  and  coat  by  dredging  with 
lobster  coral,  or  coralline  pepper,-either 
being  used  when  the  macaroni  is  cold. 
These  are  superior  to  colouring  gener- 
ally used,  though  the  latter,  carmine 
for  choice,  is  handy  for  sweet  dishes  ; 
coloured  sugar  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  Reference  is  made  to  these 
dishes  in  former  chapters. 

Mackerel  B.oe  Toast.  — Re- 
quired ; the  roes  of  four  fresh  mackerel 
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(wiped,  not  washed),  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  an  ounce  of  butter,  a table- 
spoonful of  cooked  salmon,  sieved,  half 
a gill  of  thick  bechamel,  a pinch  each 
of  cayenne  and  nutmeg,  a teaspoonful 
of  sherry,  and  some  fried  bread  in  fancy 
shapes. 

The  roes  should  he  cooked  in  the 
butter  and  lemon  juice  hj'  gentle  heat ; 
drain  when  done,  and  cut  in  dice ; 
sieve  the  salmon,  and  mix  with  the 
other  materials.  Heat  all  together, 
then  stir  in  the  roes  and  use  while  hot. 
The  above  will  make  eight  small  toasts. 
Should  no  mackerel  roes  be  at  hand, 
tinned  or  fresh  herring  roes  may  be 
used.  Lax  can  replace  the  salmon,  or 
the  roes  may  be  used  alone. 

Mackerel  Roes  and  Macke- 
rel Smoked  are  often  used  together 
in  the  same  dish.  Herring  roes,  whieh 
are  more  generally  obtainable,  may  be 
used  in  the  same  ways.  Recipes  will  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  Index. 

Marrow  Toast  a la  Craven. 

— Required : fried  bread,  marrow, 

sauce,  cream,  and  seasoning  as  below. 

Take  marrow,  fresh  from  a beef  bone, 
and  cut  in  bits  the  size  .of  a coffee 
berry,  blanch,  then  boil  it  in  a little 
white  stock  for  a minute ; turn  it  on  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain.  Supposing  enough 
marrow  to  fill  a quarter-pint  measure, 
mix  together  a teaspoonful  of  chopped 
and  scalded  chives,  the  same  of  mixed 
thyme,  parsley,  and  marjoram  (not 
much  of  the  latter),  the  grated  peel  of 
a quarter  of  a lemon,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  any  good  white  sauce,  and  the 
same  of  thick  cream,  with  as  much  salt, 
pepper,  and  cayenne  as  will  make  the 
mixture  pleasantlj^  piquant  after  the 
pieces  of  marrow  are  added  ; the  sauce, 
&c.,  should  be  quite  hot  before  the 
marrow  is  put  in.  Then  spread  the 
fried  bread  (which  should  be  in  finger 
shapes,  hollowed  in  the  middle),  and 
dust  over  with  fried  bread-crumbs,  or 
the  yolk  of  a hard-boiled  egg,  if  pre- 
ferred. Put  the  toasts  in  a hot  oven 
for  a few  seconds,  then  hold  a sala- 
mander over,  and  serve  at  once. 
Should  egg  be  used,  the  heating  must 


be  done  before  it  is  added,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  crumbs  should  be  put 
over  first. 

Marrow  Toast,  Savoury.— 

Blanch  the  marrow  (page  978),  and  put 
it  in  a mortar  ; season  with  any  mixed 
herbs,  or  thyme  and  parsley  onl)',  or 
either  of  the  savoury  mixtures  given  in 
Seasonings.  Ca}^enne  or  curry  powder 
is  essential ; add  the  yolk  of  a hard  egg 
for  every  two  tablespoonfuls  or  there- 
abouts of  marrow,  and,  when  smooth, 
spread  on  rounds  or  other  shapes  of 
toast  or  fried  bread ; sprinkle  with 
browned  crumbs,  and  put  in  the  oven 
to  heat.  The  tops  should  be  protected, 
or  they  will  be  too  browm.  Serve 
very  hot.  The  baking-sheet  should  be 
covered  with  a piece  of  stout  white 
paper.  {See  Devilled  Makiiow.) 

Note. — The  marrow  from  a cooked 
hone  can  replace  butter  in  making  some 
sorts  of  sandwiches. 

Mock  Crab  Sandwiches.— 

Required : some  thinlj'-fried  bread  in 
squares  or  oblongs,  four  ounces  of 
shelled  shrimps,  the  same  of  soft 
mackerel  or  herring  roes,  an  ounce  of 
butter,  the  same  of  grated  cheese  (of 
which  half  should  be  Parmesan),  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream,  a seasoning  of 
cayenne,  mustard,  black  pepper,  and 
lemon  juice,  with  a few  drops  of  tarra- 
gon vinegar,  and  a little  thick  white 
sauce  of  anj'^  kind  suitable  for  fish 
dishes. 

The  roes  are  to  be  steamed,  then  cut 
up  and  pounded,  when  cold,  with  the 
shrimps  and  the  seasoning;  the  liquid 
materials  are  to  go  in  graduallv,  and 
enough  of  the  sauce  added  last  to  bind 
the  mixture.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
pound  the  cheese  and  biitter  together 
a little  first.  This  is  a ver}'  nice 
savoury.  In  making  the  sandwiches, 
the  top  slice  should  be  laid  on,  not 
pressed,  and  they  should  be  dished 
flat.  Cold  toast  or  brown  bread  and 
butter  may  be  used  instead  of  fried 
bread. 

Montpellier  Butter.  — (See 

Butter,  Green.) 
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moulds.  — A few  moulds  arc 
collected  here  for  convenient  illu.stra- 
tion.  They  arc  such  as  can  bo  used 
for  several  imr))osos,  when  ornamental 
dishes  are  ro(iuircd  ; and  the  directions 
given  for  their  ornamentation  will 
servo  equally  well  for  many  other 
sh.-ipcs  and  kinds.  Illustrations  of 
many  other  sorts  and  sizes  of  moulds 
arc  scattered  throughout  these  pages, 
and  reference  for  anj''  particular  sort 
not  found  in  this  chapter  should  be 
made  to  the  Inde.\.  {Sec  also  Kitchen 
ITtensii.s  at  the  end.)  To  be  up  to 
date  in  the  matter  of  moulds  is  not 
easy  ; new  shapes  are  brought  out  with 
such  rapidity,  and  those  wanting  the 
very  latest  kinds  should  obtain  a 
catalogue  from  some  leading  house. 
A fact  likely  to  be  very  helpful  may 
be  also  noted.  Many  of  the  newest 
moulds  for  entrees,  small  savouries,  &c., 
are  accompanied  by  recipes  for  their 
use ; these  recipes  are  written  by  e.x- 
perienced  chifg  after  practical  trial  of 
the  moulds,  and  are  in  every  way 
trubtworth)’.  Dishes  of  the  highest 
class  may  be  made  from  some  of  these. 
The  price  of  some  complicated  moulds 
is  rather  high. 

liloulds  with  sharp  projecting  points 
require  very  careful  cleansing ; unless 
this  is  done  thene.xt  thing  put  in  them 
will  turn  out  a failure.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  fill  them  with  water 
and  give  them  time  to  soak,  and  use  a 
little  bottle  brush  for  dislodging  any 
particles  of  material  that  may  stick  to 
them. 

Border  Mould,  Raised  Top. — This  has 
similar  uses  to  the  next  moulds  shown. 


Fig.  154. — Raised  Top  Border  Mould. 

The  raised  top  should  be  filled  with  a 
material  of  a cmlrasting  kind  and 


colour  to  that  in  the  body  of  the 
mould.  It  is  first-rate  for  cold 
savouries  and  all  sorts  of  sweets ; and 
many  hot  dishes  can  be  cooked  in  it. 
Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  these 
moulds  is  that  the  contents  turn  out 
well,  while  they  are  less  costly  than 
many  of  the  more  elaborate  shapes. 

Border  Moulds,  Fancy. — These  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  of  all  moulds. 
The  contents  turn  out  well,  as  there 


Fio.  155.— Fancy  Boeder  Mould. 


arc  no  sharp  edges.  They  ma}'  bo 
employed  for  all  kinds  of  sweets  and 
savouries.  Supposing  the  mould  to 
be  used  for  a fish  salad,  such  as  lobster 
or  salmon,  the  top  spaces  could  be 
filled  with  yolks  of  hard  eggs ; the 
chain  work  and  plain  part  below  might 
be  aspic  cream,  say  green;  the  fish 


Fig.  150.— Fancy  Border  Mould. 


itself  would  show  through  the  fluted 
bottom  spaces,  which,  as  weU  as  the 
top  ones,  would  have  to  be  lined  with 
aspic.  A centre  salad,  with  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  scattered  over  would 
complete  the  dish.  But  there  are 
endless  other  w'ays  equally  pretty. 
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For  sweets,  the  same  idea  could  he 
carried  out  with  jellies  and  creams  of 
different  sorts  ; or  one  sort  of  jelly, 
containing  fresh  fruits,  and  a centre 
of  whipped  cream,  is  an  easy  and 
very  effective  mode.  For  example, 
lemon  jellj'  with  strawbendes,  and  a 
centre  cream  of  vanilla  flavour,  in  the 
palest  green  or  pink.  The  second 
mould  may  be  made  effective  by  using 
a variety  of  colours  for  the  divisions; 
or,  if  liked,  the  whole  could  be  lined 
with  jelly  of  one  colour,  and  the 
spaces  to  be  filled  with  different 
garnishes  of  contrasting  colours.  This 
is  an  economical  way,  as  the  smallest 
scraps  left  over  from  other  dishes  come 
in  handy.  Three  spaces  might  be 
filled  with  sieved  egg  yolk  ; three  with 
shapes  of  egg  whites  and  green  leaves 
or  chopped  capers  or  gherkin ; three 
with  little  rings  or  stars  of  savoury 
custard  in  pink  and  green  ; and  three 
with  strips  of  tomato,  or  morsels  of 
shrimps  or  prawns  with  a little  green. 
Another  way  is  to  garnish  the  first 
with  yellow,  the  next  with  green,  the 
third  with  pink,  and  the  fourth  with 
white ; repeat  until  all  are  filled. 
These  suggestions  can  be  elaborated  at 
pleasure.  They  are  given  mainly  as  a 
help  to  the  novice,  for  without  care 
colours  may  clash  and  a bad  effect  be 
as  easily  produced  as  a good  one. 
For  sweets,  this  mould  is  capital.  A 
number  of  jellies  and  creams  can  be 
used  for  the  different  spaces,  or,  if 
used  for  jelly  only,  various  coloured 
fruits  can  be  used  to  show  through  the 
tops  of  the  flutes. 

Border  Mould,  Sunk  Top. — Moulds 
of  this  kind  have  a number  of  uses. 


Fio.  157.— Sunk  Top  Border  Mould. 


but  are  particularly  suitable  for  salads. 
By  filling  the  sunk  part  with  such 

2u* 


materials  as  ham  or  egg  butter,  chopped 
jelly,  &c.,  and  garnishing  the  base 
suitably,  many  effective  combinations 
are  possible  at  less  cost  and  trouble 
than  many  moulds  require.  The 
mould  may  be  used  for  a macaroni 
border,  fish  or  other  quenelles  filling 
up  the  space.  Other  uses  are  indicated 
in  various  recipes.  [See  Fish,  Salads, 
and  Enthees,  also  the  next  above.) 

Bouehe  Cups  or  Moulds.  — Those 
shown  below  are  two  of  the  most 
useful  shapes.  They  are  handy  when 
a number  of  savoury  dishes  are  being 
prepared.  They  are  employed  for 
little  savouries  for  separate  service, 


Fig.  158.— Plain  Fig.  159. — Sunk  Top 
Bouche  Cup.  Bouche  Cup. 

as  well  as  for  garnishing  larger  dishes. 
Very  good  effects  may  be  got  from  the 
use  of  the  sunk  top  moulds.  (See 
Index,  also  particulars  under  other 
Moulds  in  this  chapter.) 

Charlotte  Mould.  — Moulds  of  this 
sort  should  have  a place  in  every 
kitchen  with  any  pretensions  to  good 


Fig.  ICO. — Round  Charlotte  Mould. 

cooking.  Though  plain,  if  garnished 
nicely,  ornamental  dishes  can  be  made 
in  them,  and  they  serve  for  sweets  and 
•savouries.  (See  recipes  in  Index.) 
Charlotte  moulds  can  be  had  in  various 
sizes. 

Sandwich  Moulds. — By  the  help  of 
these  moulds  elaborate  dishes  are  easily 
made.  They  are  usually  lined  with 
aspic,  and  ornamented  prettily  ; the 
interior  may  be  any  good  puree  of 
game  or  poultry,  &c.  (see  recipes  in 
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Fish  and  Coi.i)  E.ntkkes).  They  are 
often  scrvtsl  on  a bed  of  salad.  Or 
they  may  be  placed  overlapping  down 


Eio.  101.— Sandwich  Mould. 


a dish,  with  a little  dressed  salad  at 
the  sides.  (6ce  also  the  chapter  on 
Salads.) 

Step  IhirioJe  Mould. — This  is  a useful 
and  pretty  mould.  By  making  each 
“step”  a different 
colour  good  effects  are 
obtained.  Kecipes  for 
darioles,  for  which  see 
Index,  will  serve  as 
a guide  to  the  many 
uses.  Aspic  and  all 
similar  preparations  can 
be  employed,  and  the  mould  is  equally 
suitable  for  sweet  dishes. 


Eio.  102. — 
Stef  Dauiole 
Mould. 


Mushroom  Toast,— There  are 
endless  ways  of  making  this  dish,  and 
it  is  generally  popular.  The  first  thing 
is  to  cook  the  mushrooms  in  a little 
butter  as  for  a puree,  but  it  is  optional 
whether  they  be  chopped  finely  ; some- 
times quite  .small  ones  are  left  w'hole, 
but  we  will  suppose  them  to  be  chopped. 
As  soon  as  tender  add  a little  gravy  or 
thickened  stock,  and  season  to  taste. 
The  mixture  nia5'  be  almost  as  thick  as 
a puree,  or  there  may  be  enough  gravy 
to  run  into  and  flavour  the  toast  used 
for  it.  AVe  think  the  best  way  is  to 
make  the  mixture  about  the  same  con- 
sistence as  mushroom  sauce,  and  to  put 
a little  on  the  toast  and  set  it  in  the 
oven  covered,  to  become  impregnated 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  to  pour 
the  remainder  of  the  preparation  on 
the  top.  A dish  much  liked  is  made 
by  spreading  the  buttered  toast  with 
a few  spoonfuls  of  brown  or  white 
•sauce,  according  to  the  kind  preferred  ; 
then  to  add  the  jnepared  mushrooms, 
which  may  be  either  in  puree  form  or 


in  dice,  with  just  enough  gravy  or 
sauce  to  keep  them  from  burning. 
One  of  the  nicest  is  to  make  a white 
puree — rather  softer  than  for  cutlets — 
by  adding  rather  more  cream,  and  to 
pour  this  over  after  the  toast  has  been 
well  saturated  with  a mixture  of  boil- 
ing cream  and  good  sauce  of  the  be- 
chamel class.  A reference  to  the  recipes 
for  puree,  and  sauce  of  the  brown  and 
white  varieties,  will  show  the  number 
of  changes  that  may  be  rung  on  these 
dishes.  For  the  toast  itself,  see  that  it 
is  even  in  thickness,  well-buttered,  and 
from  a loaf  a day  old  ; it  should  be  free 
from  crust,  unless  directions  to  the 
contrary  ai'e  given  by  those  who  are 
to  cat  it.  Fried  bread  is  very  superior 
to  toast  for  the  dishes  made  from  a 
white  mushroom  mixture.  The  brown 
ones  are  often  made  very  small,  and 
served  as  at  the  end  of  dinner. 

When  whole  mushrooms  are  used, 
they  should  be  nicely  cooked  in  a little 
butter  in  a stewpan  over  the  fire,  or 
they  may  be  baked.  The  sauce  is  then 
spread  on  the  toasted  or  fried  bread, 
and  it  can  be  either  brown  or  white  ; 
the  latter  or  a little  cream  is  excellent, 
or  the  cream  may  be  thickened  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  flavoured  with 
lemon  rind  and  nutmeg,  in  addition  to 
salt  and  pepper.  AVhen  brown  sauce 
is  preferred,  the  mushrooms  should  be 
browned  in  the  cooking. 

Matton  Sandwiches.  — {.See 
Beef  Sandwiches  for  the  mode.) 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  thick  mint  sauce,  and  slices  of 
cucumber,  if  convenient.  A dash  of 
ham  improves.  For  other  adjimcts 
see  Beef  Sandwiches,  above  referred 
to.  Some  like  a sprinkling  of  grated 
cheese  or  a morsel  of  spring  onion. 
Lamb  sandwiches  are  made  similarly. 
Tomatoes  may  be  used  with  or  without 
cucumber,  and  for  good  sandwiches, 
mayonnaise,  or  a salad  dressed  with  it. 
is  excellent  inserted  between  the  bread 
and  butter. 

Oyster  Loaves  (A  cold  savoury). 
— Required : some  dinner  rolls,  and 
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some  oysters  and  mayonnaise,  with 
seasoning  and  garnish  as  below. 

The  rolls  should  be  small  and  rasped, 
and  a tablespoonful  or  so  of  the  oyster 
mixture  allowed  for  each.  The  oysters 
are  to  be  prepared  as  for  sauce,  then 
cut  up  and  mixed  with  enough  mayon- 
naise to  form  a thick  sauce.  Anchovy, 
lemon  juice,  and  tarragon  vinegar 
should  be  used  to  flavour-,  with  a dash 
of  cayenne.  The  interior  of  the  rolls 
is  to  be  scooped  out,  a hole  being  first 
cut,  the  casing  left  being  an  inch  or 
less  in  thickness.  They  may  be  fried 
and  left  to  get  cold  before  filling,  or 
used  as  they  are.  After  filling,  the 
space  left  by  scooping — which  should 
be  as  small  as  possible — should  be 
covered  with  a sprig  of  any  small 
salad,  or  a spot  of  coloured  mayonnaise, 
or  a little  heap  of  aspic  jelly  in  which 
some  chopped  shrimps  or  prawns  have 
been  mixed.  Arrange  on  a dish  and 
garnish  with  salad. 

Another  way. — This  is  a hot  dish. 
Eequired : equal  parts  of  rich  oyster 
sauce  and  white  mushroom  puree.  {See 
recipes  in  Sauces  and  Dressed  Vege- 
tables.) Allow  a beaten  egg,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a pleasant 
seasoning  of  mace,  cayenne,  lemon 
juice  and  anchovy  to  each  half -pint  of 
the  mixture.  The  whole  should  be 
put  in  a saucepan  and  heated  in  the 
bain-marie  to  boiling  point,  and  the 
cases  well  filled.  They  are  to  be  pre- 
pared as  above,  fried  and  drained,  and 
the  vacant  spaces  covered  with  a tiny 
fried  crouton,  or  a morsel  of  fried 
parsley.  A little  chopped  parsley  may 
be  added  to  the  oj’sters  if  liked. 

Portland  Toast.  — Eequired  : 
six  ounces  of  mutton,  three  ounces  of 
chicken,  three  anchovies,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  chopped  capers,  the  same 
of  gherkins,  a teaspoonful  of  grated 
ham,  a tablespoonful  of  brown  sauce. 
Seasoning  to  taste,  and  a little  truffle 
essence  or  a chopped  truffle,  and  some 
^ried  bread. 

The  mutton  should  be  from  a roast, 
and  rather  underdone ; the  chicken 
may  be  braised  or  roasted.  These  are 


to  be  minced  and  pounded,  and  mixed 
with  the  other  materials.  Heat  in  the 
bain-marie.  Then  spread  the  toast, 
either  one  large  piece  or  a number  of 
small  ones.  IServe  very  hot.  The 
mixture  makes  good  savouries  of 
many  sorts. 

Prawn  Crontes  d la  Lawley. 

— Eequired : prawns,  cucumber,  to- 
matoes, &c.,  as  imder. 

Cut  bread  into  strips  two  inches  by 
three-foui'ths  of  an  inch ; frj^  and  let 
it  get  cold.  Lay  strips  of  tomato  on 
the  bread,  spread  that  thinly  with 
mayonnaise,  then  put  a smaller  strip 
of  cucumber  next,  and  finish  with  a 
prawn,  fresh,  if  possible,  but  preserved 
prawns  may  be  used.  Put  a sprig  or 
two  of  cress  about  the  dish  round  the 
croutes,  if  served  one  to  each  person, 
and  keep  as  cold  as  possible.  Tartare 
and  other  sauces  may  replace  the 
mayonnaise. 

Puffed  Egg  Toast.— Eequired  : 
three  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
sauce  as  below,  a teaspoonful  of  parsley 
and  a pinch  of  thyme  chopped  to- 
gether, a saltspoonful  of  sail,  half  as 
much  pepper,  or  a pinch  of  cayenne, 
a dust  of  nutmeg,  and  some  buttered 
toast  in  squares  without  crust. 

To  make  the  sauce,  blend  an  ounce 
of  butter  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  fine  flour  over  the  fire  in  a small 
stewpan ; then  add  a mixture  of  milk 
and  cream  to  make  up  the  measiu-e, 
and  stir  and  cook  for  a minute  ; re- 
move and  beat  in  the  yolks  of  eggs 
and  the  seasonings,  and  then  the 
whites,  beaten  as  for  omelets,  and 
added  in  the  same  careful  waj-.  P.ut 
upon  the  toast,  and  smooth  the 
surface,  and  brown  delicately  in  a 
sharp  oven  ; serve  instantly. 

Note.  - — By  observing  the  pro- 
portions for  the  sauce,  aU  sorts  of 
variations  may  be  made  in  this  dish, 
which  is  an  excellent  one  for  break- 
fast or  luncheon,  as  well  as  for  emer- 
gencies. Eeference  to  Hot  Sauces 
will  be  the  best  guide ; for  example, 
cheese,  fish  essences,  a little  herb  or 
spice  mixture,  a scrap  of  cooked  fish, 
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or  ham,  or  game,  a morsel  of  curry, 
a vegetable  puree  (as  onion  or  celery), 
arc  all  suitahle,  and  one  or  other  will 
generally  bo  at  hand.  For  some,  the 
substitution  of  a little  good  stock  of  a 
gelatinous  kind,  in  place  of  the  milk 
or  cream,  will  be  thought  an  improve- 
ment. This  is  sometimes  served  on  a 
dish  with  fried  or  curled  bacon  round 
it,  each  piece  being  laid  on  a strip  of 
toast. 

Quenelles,  Various.— ■Sec  Ix- 
DE.\  for  the  different  sorts  of  Fish  and 
other  (.iuENELLEs  for  cold  and  liot 
dishes.  The  same  mixtures,  made 
into  different  shapes,  may  be  used  for 
a number  of  puiiioses. 

Rayleigh  Toast,  — Required  : 
four  ounce's  of  cooked  rabbit,  the  same 
of  cooked  ham  and  tongue  mixed,  an 
egg,  and  a sauce  as  below. 

Chop  a small  onion,  and  fry  it 
brown ; add  a sea.«oning  of  mixed 
herbs,  salt,  and  pepper,  a teaspoonful 
of  grated  cocoa-nut,  the  same  of  curry 
paste  and  sherry,  and  a tablespoonful 
of  any  ni(?e  gravj'-  or  stock.  IStir  and 
boil  up,  and  go  on  stirring,  adding  a 
little  more  gravy  as  required ; the 
mixture  should  just  drop  from  the 
spoon  easily.  Then  put  the  meat  in, 
with  the  egg  boiled  hard,  and  chopped 
very  small.  Re-heat,  and  serve  on  a 
round  of  bread,  fried,  and  cut  in  tri- 
angles. This  is  a tasty  dish. 

Rice  a la  Carlton.— This  is 
given  here,  as  it  may  form  an  adjunct 
to  various  dishes.  {See  Fish  Bombes 
A LA  Gaulton.)  The  rice  is  cooked 
in  stock,  as  directed  on  page  559,  and 
dniined,  then,  supposing  four  ounces 
of  rice,  add  an  egg,  a tablespoonful  of 
panada,  the  same  of  good  white  sauce, 
half  as  much  grated  Parmesan,  and  a 
good  seasoning  of  coralline  pepper,  a 
dust  of  nutmeg,  and  a little  salt. 
Then  bake  as  directed,  or,  if  liked, 
steam  until  done.  In  the  latter  case, 
any  suitable  sauce  may  be  poured 
over,  but  when  baked,  it  should  be  put 
round. 


Rice  for  Garnishing,  &c. — 

Full  details  are  given  on  pages  559, 
5C0,  and  561.  Respecting  rice  for 
cold  savouries,  it  imiy  bo  cut  into 
blocks,  or  cutlet,  or  kite  shapes  with 
cutters,  and  in  other  ways.  Its  main 
use  is  to  show  up  edibles  of  a bright 
or  dark  colour.  When  a silver  dish  is 
used  with  a rice  block  garnished  with 
])lenty  of  gi'oen,  surmounted  by  any- 
thing that  has  been  coated  with  glaze, 
and  garnished  with  some  bright  jelly, 
the  effect  is  very  good.  Besides  adding 
to  the  general  (effect  in  relation  to 
colour,  the  dFh  is  raised  by  the  aid 
of  the  rice,  and  looks  very  much  more 
imposing.  In  many  cases  rice  may 
1)0  used  instead  of  aspic  cream  and 
other  borders  that  iire  more  costly, 
especially  when  it  is  known  that  they 
will  not  be  eaten. 

Rolls,  Pried,  for  .small  savouries. 
When  these  are  used  in  place  of 
ordinary  “cases,”  such  as  Dresden 
I)atties,  rasped  rolls  are  generally 
liked.  The  inner  crumb  is  removed, 
and  for  most  tastes  they  are  improved 
by  soaking  for  a minute  or  two  in  thin 
cream  or  good  milk  before  frying,  but 
they  should  be  well  drained.  Un- 
rasped rolls  are  best  liked  by  some, 
but  the  crust  should  be  soft.  (See  the 
chapter  on  Bread.) 

Salad  Mayonnaise  in  Aspic 
Borders. — Mention  is  made  of  these 
in  several  of  our  recipes.  One  way  is 
to  prepare  a salad  mayonnaise,  and  put 
it  in  a border  mould,  after  lining  the 
moidd  with  aspic,  then  coating  with 
more  aspic,  and  tuming  out  when  set. 
The  other  is  to  make  the  border  of 
aspic  alone,  garnished  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  requirements,  and  to  fill  the 
centre  with  the  salad  mayonnaise, 
after  tuming  out  the  border.  The 
first  mode  is  very  useful  sometimes. 
Supposing  a salad  of  fish,  such  as  sole, 
the  centre  may  be  filled  up  with  the 
fillets,  cooked  and  garnished,  as  de- 
scribed in  our  chapters  on  Fish  and 
Salads.  Or  such  a border  serves  just 
as  well  for  a centre  arrangement  of 
white  meat  or  poultry.  When  the 
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second  method  is  followed,  and  the 
mayonnaise  mixed  with  the  meat  or 
fish,  a few  of  the  best  pieces  should  be 
reserved  for  the  top.  If  the  interior 
of  the  mould  be  garnished  little  will 
be  wanted  round  the  base,  and  some- 
times nothing  at  all ; but  if  left  plain 
some  finish  will  be  necessary.  The 
character  of  the  meal,  &c.,  should  be 
considered.  When  the  two  ways  are 
understood,  the  details  must  be  left  to 
a great  extent  to  the  person  preparing 
the  dish. 

Salmon  Sandwiches.  — (See 
Sandwiches  en  Cotelettes.)  The 
mi.xture  may  be  used  for  ordinar}' 
shapes.  For  plain  sandwiches,  use 
Potted  Salmon.  Other  potted  fish 
makes  good  sandwiches. 

Salted  Almonds.  — These  are 
popular  in  the  United  States  as  a 
stimulant  to,  and  cleanser  of  the 
palate.  In  this  country  they  are  to 
be  found  on  many  tables,  and  are  by 
many  prefeiTod  to  olives,  for  which 
they  are  a good  substitute.  They  are 
sometimes  eaten  only  just  before  the 
dessert  at  dinner,  but  some  will 
“ nibble  them  between  the  courses,” 
and  they  should  be  put  on  the  table 
at  the  commencement  of  dinner. 
They  are  prepared  by  blanching  and- 
drying;  they  are  then  fried  in  the 
pm-est  olive  oil.  They  should  be 
drained  well  and  dusted  with  fine 
salt.  They  may  be  bought  prepared 
ready  for  use. 

Another  watj. — This  will  be  found 
the  simpler  and  more  convenient  mode 
by  many.  After  the  almonds  have 
been  blanched,  and  dried  in  a cloth, 
split  them  lengthwise,  and  put  them 
in  a flat  tin  with  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter  or  oil  to  every  half  pound. 
Then  set  the  tin  in  the  oven,  and  turn 
it  about  that  the  almonds  may  get 
W'ell  oiled.  Let  them  remain  until 
crisp  and  brown,  salt  them  freely,  and 
dish  on  an  ornamental  paper.  They 
should  be  very  well  drained,  and 
although  they  will  keep  in  a tin  box, 
they  are  nicer  prepared  in  small 
quantities  and  eaten  fresh.  Use  a 


little  cayenne  if  to  be  served  as  devilled 
almonds. 

Sandwiches  d la  Tatham.— 

This  is  a good  hot  savoury.  Eequired  : 
four  ounces  of  cold  game,  the  same  of 
cold  poultry,  two  ounces  of  cooked 
ham,  all  minced,  half  a xiint  of  good 
brown  stock,  a tablespoonful  of  curry 
paste,  some  cheese  and  bread  as  below. 

The  paste  and  stock  are  to  be  boiled, 
and,  when  cool,  the  meat  added,  and 
left  awhile ; then  bring  nearly  to  the 
boil  again,  and  add  a squeeze  of  lemon 
juice.  Fry  some  thin  slices  of  bread, 
in  finger  shapes,  and  spread  half  witli 
the  mixture  while  hot ; put  a thin 
slice  of  cheese  on  the  top,  and  another 
slice  of  bread  on  that,  press  together, 
and  put  in  a sharp  oven  for  a minute ; 
then  serve  piled  on  a napkin,  with  a 
garnish  of  parsley. 

Note. — More  meat  may  be  wanted, 
or  a little  roux  or  other  thickening,  to 
give  just  the  right  consistence. 

Another  way  is  to  lay  the  cheese  on 
the  top  of  the  second  slice  of  bread, 
and  finish  as  before. 

Sandwiches  en  Cotelettes. — 

The  following  will  be  found  a very 
good  savoury ; and  many  other  sand- 
wich mixtures  are  equally  nice  in  the 
same  form.  Eequired : some  brown 
or  white  bread  and  butter,  cut  into 
shape  with  a plain  or  crimped  cutlet 
cutter,  and  a mixture  as  below,  which 
is  sufficient  for  a dish  of  a dozen  or 
thereabouts.  Six  tablespoonfuls  of 
cooked  salmon  freed  from  skin  and 
bone,  and  pounded,  an  ounce  of  cream 
or  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  mayon- 
naise, a teaspoonful  of  chopped  capers, 
and  the  same  of  shrimp  essence,  a 
pickled  gherkin  in  the  finest  shreds, 
and  a little  seasoning  of  cayenne  and 
lemon  juice. 

The  materials  are  all  to  be  pounded 
to  a smooth  paste,  and  salmon  that  has 
been  cooked  in  any  piquant  way  is  to 
be  preferred,  though  plainly  boiled 
fish  w'ill  do.  A little  more  mayonnaise 
or  cream  than  given  may  be  necessary, 
according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture 
of  the  fish  ; the  whole  should  be  a 
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paste  that  will  spread  easily.  The 
gherkins  should  not  bo  pounded. 
After  the  sandwiches  are  made,  they 
should  he  dished  in  a ring,  j)oints  up, 
like  cutlets,  and  may  ro.st  against  a 
hank  of  any  plain  salad  that  is  likisl ; 
or  a border  of  aspic  may  be  used,  with 
salad  in  the  middle.  By  using  fried 
bread,  another  variety  of  the  dish  is 
obtained.  The  cutlets  may  be  dusted 
over  with  coralline  pepper,  but  allow- 
ance must  bo  made  for  this  in  seiisoning 
the  mixture. 

Sardine  Toast.  — Required  : 
some  boneless  sardines,  and  the  follow- 
ing for  over)’  half-dozen  used : an 
ounce  of  butter,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence,  half  a tcaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  half  as  much  gherkin 
and  capers,  chopj)ed  together,  a table- 
spoonful  of  milk  or  cream,  the  yolks 
of  two  hard  eggs,  and  the  white  of 
one,  and  a tcaspoonful  or  more  of 
lemon  juice  or  white  vincgtir.  Some 
bread,  toasted  and  cut  in  triangles,  is 
also  required. 

The  toast  should  be  prepared  in 
time  to  get  cold,  but  not  lose  its 
crispness,  and  all  crust  removed.  The 
above  materials  are  to  be  pounded 
together  to  a smooth  paste,  and 
cayenne  added  to  taste.  Then  spread 
the  toast,  and  dish  with  a garnish  of 
cress  or  other  salad. 

This  is  akso  good  for  sandwiches 
made  with  bread  and  butter 

Sausage  Sandwiches.— 

Ordinary  small  sausages,  cooked  in 
any  way  preferred,  are  to  be  skinned 
and  sliced  lengthwise,  and  finished  off 
in  any  of  the  ways  given  for  meat 
sandwiches.  Large  thick  sausages  are 
.sliced  across,  the  thinner  the  better; 
many  are  .so  good  in  themselves 'as  to 
require  no  addition.  (See  Sausages 
for  recipes.) 

Savoury  Fates,  Sandwiches 

of.  — The  pates  sold  in  tins  make 
delicious  sandwiches.  Being  rich, 
they  should  be  small,  and  a thin 
slice  of  the  pate  used.  It  should  be 
cooled  for  a few  hours,  and  cut  with  a 


sharp  knife.  The  addition  of  salad  is 
optional ; it  tends  to  reduce  the  rich- 
ness. Thin  slices  of  fried  bread  may 
bo  recommended  in  place  of  bread  and 
butter. 

Savoury  Toasts.— These  dishes 
are  very  handy,  and  may  be  made 
most  appetising,  in  some  cases  at  small 
cost : and  they  afford  ample  facilities 
for  the  using  up  to  the  best  advantage 
of  stale  loaves,  and  all  kinds  of  scraps 
of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  There  are 
two  ways  of  prcj)aring  the  bread,  viz., 
by  toasting,  and  by  frying  it ; the 
latter  is  considered  to  make  the  better 
toast.  It  should  bo  of  a delicate 
colour,  and  thin,  and  the  frying  fat 
must  be  above  suspicion.  If  toasted 
bread  be  used,  it  must  be  sent  to  table 
sharp,  for  if  it  becomes  sodden  the 
dish  is  worthless.  It  is  better  for  the 
eater  to  wait  a few  seconds  for  the 
toast  than  the  toast  for  the  eater,  but 
a moment’s  wait  is  sometimes  in- 
evitable; then  the  dish  should  bo 
piping  hot  on  which  the  toast  is  laid, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
mixture  does  not  get  dry.  The  cook 
who  makes  a study  of  toasts  will  be 
very  watchful  over  the  veriest  scrapings 
of  her  sauce  tureens,  for  the}'^  will  add 
much  to  the  goodness  of  the  dishes. 

•'Purees  of  a good  number  of  vegetables 
may  be  served  as  toasts  alone,  or  used 
for  garni.shing  those  composed  of  a 
base  of  moat  of  any  sort.  (See  Inuex.) 
Some  of  a jilain  sort  are  given  under 
Cold  Meat  Cookery. 

Scalloped  Salmon  and 
Shrimps. — Required  : six  ounces  of 
cold  boiled  salmon,  three  anchovies, 
salt  and  pepper  and  a dash  of  nutmeg, 
a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  the 
.same  of  tomato  puree  or  conserve,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  an  ounce  or  two  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  a tablespoonful  of  good 
fish  stock,  and  half  a pint  of  picked 
■shrimps  ; salad  and  toast. 

■Fillet  the  anchovies,  put  them  in  a 
mortar  with  the  salmon,  and  add  all  but 
the  shrimps ; pound  and  mix  well ; 
then  mix  in  the  shrimps  without 
pounding,  and  turn  all  into  a sauce- 
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pan,  then  stir  until  quite  hot.  Fill 
some  heated  and  buttered  shells  (very 
small  ones),  and  brown  the  tops  with  a 
salamander.  The  shells  should  he  kept 
on  the  top  of  the  stove  while  filling,  as 
they  are  not  to  go  in  the  oven.  The 
browned  crumbs  are  to  be  dredged  on 
the  top.  Dish  with  cress  or  other 
salad  round,  and  send  a rack  of  dry 
toast  in  fingers  to  table. 

Note. — Prawns  ma}'  be  used  instead 
of  shrimps.  A squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
over  at  the  moment  of  serving  may  be 
recommended. 

Scotch  Woodcock. — There  are 
any  number  of  ways  of  making  this 
dish,  the  basis  of  which  is  anchovy 
toast  in  one  of  its  various  forms. 

iVo.  1. — Take  a slice  of  bread  from  a 
good-sized  loaf,  and  butter  it  well  on 
both  sides,  then  split  through.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  over  the  tiro  with 
two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  thick 
cream ; it  should  not  boil ; spread  the 
inner  part  of  the  toast  with  anchovy 
paste  or  puree,  or  lay  small  fillets  in 
(previously  heated  as  for  Anchovies 
ON  Toast,  page  975) ; put  the  two 
pieces  of  bread  together  and  pour  the 
egg  and  cream  on  the  top,  and  serve 
as  hot  as  possible.  Freshly -made  toast 
and  quick  service  are  the  points  in 
these  and  all  such  dishes. 

No.  2. — Cut  hot  buttered  toast  into 
suitably-sized  pieces.  Have  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  and  put  them  in  a hot 
basin  with  a little  butter  j ust  to  make 
them  moist ; then  mince  them  in  the 
basin,  turning  themabout  forthe  butter 
to  adhere ; add  nearly  a teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  essence  and  a good  sprinkling 
of  black  or  cayenne  pepper  to  each  egg, 
and  toss  again  ; spread  over  the  toast, 
and  heat  in  the  oven;  This  is  savoury, 
and  generally  liked. 

No.  3. — Cut  toast  in  fingers,  and 
after  buttering  and  spreading  with 
anchovy  paste,  put  the  second  piece  of 
toast  on  ; it  should  be  thin  ; then  heat 
eggs  and  cream  as  in  the  first  recipe, 
allowing  a tablespoonful  and  a half 
of  cream  to  each  egg ; flavour  with 
cayenne,  and  add  a hint  of  chopped 


parsley;  pour  over  the  toast ; a squeeze 
of  lemon  juice  may  go  on  off  the  fire. 

ShorncliiFe  Toast.— Required ; 
some  cold  game  and  half  its  weight  of 
ham,  an  ounce  of  foie  gras  to  six 
ounces  of  the  mixture,  a tablespoon, 
ful  of  brown  sauce,  the  same  of  sherry, 
half  as  much  truffle  essence,  and  some 
fried  bread  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

The  meats  should  be  pounded,  with 
the  liquid  ingredients  added  by  degrees. 
Season  to  taste,  and  heat  in  the  bain- 
marie  before  spreading.  If  the  bread 
is  cut  very  thinly,  two  pieces  may  be 
used,  and  the  dish  served  as  sandwiches. 
Garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Shrimp  Butter.— (*S'c«  Anchovy 
Butteu.) 

Smoked  Mackerel.— re- 

cijies  under  Salmon,  Saudines,  and 
Herrings  in  Index)  The  various 
preparations  of  smoked  fish  or  fish  roes 
in  tins  lend  themselves  to  very  much 
the  same  treatment. 

Smoked  Salmon  Crotites.— 

The  fish  ma)^  be  sciaped,  and  served 
raw  on  tiny  rounds  of  fried  bread  or 
toast  left  to  get  cold.  Small  salad 
may  be  put  on  the  top.  For  hot 
dishes,  the  fish  is  cooked  just  long 
enough  to  heat  it,  and  used  for  toast, 
&c.,  in  the  same  way  as  other  fish. 
The  addition  of  hard-boiled  eggs  is 
liked  by  some,  or  the  sieved  jmlks  only 
may  be  scattered  over  the  fish.  Serve 
very  hot.  Another  good  way  of  serving 
is  to  use  a little  of  the  salmon  in  place 
of  anchovy,  and  finish  off  as  directed 
under  Scotch  Woodcock. 

Stuffed  Olives  or  Olives 
Barcies.  — Required  : some  largo 
Spanish  olives  of  good  colour,  and  a 
stuffing  made  of  equal  parts  of  cooked' 
ham  and  fowl,  with  a little  cream,  and 
a seasoning  of  grated  lemon  peel  and 
finely  powdered  mixed  herbs. 

The  fowl  and  ham  should  be  minced 
and  sieved,  and,  after  moistening  with 
the  cream  or  rich  white  sauce,  must  be 
mixed  with  the  seasoning  in  the  usual 
way.  A quarter  of  a pound  will  make 
a small  dish.  The  olives  are  to  be 
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stoned,  and  pvit  in  boiling  water  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  then  dropped 
into  cold  water,  dried,  and  left  awhile. 
About  a fourth  of  the  bulk  of  bread- 
crumbs maj'  be  put  to  the  chicken,  &c., 
when  a plainer  dish  is  wanted.  Stir 
in  a saucepan  until  hot,  then  leave  to 
cool  and  fill  the  olives  from  a bag  and 
pipe ; ro-heat  in  the  hnin-mnric,  and 
servo  as  a garnish  to  lillets  of  beef, 
cutlets,  &o.,  or  as  a sei>aratc  course. 

Tomato  Butter.  — llequired  : 
tomatoes,  butter,  salt,  sugar,  colouring, 
cayenne  and  white  pepper. 

Take  as  many  ripe  tomatoes  as  may 
be  required,  and  allow  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter  to  each  one  of  medium 
size,  with  a pinch  of  each  of  the  above 
seasonings.  Break  the  fruit  up,  and 
cook  all  in  a saucepan  to  a pulp,  then 
rub  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  and 
colour.  Re-heat  for  use  by  returning 
to  the  pan  and  stirring  for  a minute  or 
two ; it  should  boil  for  a minute  after 
that  point  is  reached.  Tomato  con- 
serve may  take  the  place  of  the  fre.sh 
fruit,  and  should  the  mixture  be  found 
too  thin,  it  can  bn  remedied  by  longer 
boiling  with  the  lid  off. 

Tomato  Cream.  — Required  ; 
two  ounces  of  butter  to  six  medium- 
sized tomatoes,  a tablespoonful  and  a 
half  of  cream,  and  the  same  measure  of 
any  rich  white  sauce,  with  a little 
seasoning  only,  as  this  should  be  of  a 
delicate  flavour. 

Cook  the  tomatoes  and  butter  as 
above  directed,  then  sieve  and  add  the 
■sauce  and  cream,  after  heating  them 
together.  This  has  many  uses:  it 

ma)^  be  served  as  an  adjunct  to  cutlets 
and  all  such  dishes  ; or  for  garnishing 
purposes.  It  is  more  generally  useful 
than  the  above,  and  may  be  used  cold, 
and  can  be  left  pale,  or  coloured  as 
preferred,  according  to  requirements. 
Many  uses  for  this  and  the  above  are 
given  in  our  recipes,  but  the  ingenious 
cook  will  find  many  more. 

Turbot  Sandwiches,  Ex- 
cellent. — {See  recipe  for  Tvkkot 
RagoOt,  Iced,  a la  Walmcotte.)  The 


same  mixture,  but  with  any  good  fish 
sauce  of  the  mayonnaise  kind  in  place 
of  aspic,  makes  good  sandwiches. 
Other  sorts  of  white  fish  are  equally 
good,  so  long  as  cooked  nicclj'  and  not 
watery. 

Tomato  Toast,  very  Savoury. 

— Required ; four  tablespoonfuls  of  well 
reduced  tomato  puree,  a fourth  as  much 
grated  Parmesan,  the  same  of  chopped 
ham,  an  egg,  a tcaspoonful  of  French 
or  Italian  mustard,  a little  salt,  white 
sugar,  pe25per  and  vinegar. 

Simmer  the  puree  for  a few  minutes 
with  the  seasoning;  if  liked,  put  an 
onion  in,  and  remove  before  serving  ; 
add  the  ham  and  cheese  and  stir  until 
hot  through ; beat  the  egg  in  last 
thing,  and  serve  on  toast  or  fried  bread. 
A top  dressing  of  sieved  egg  yolk,  or 
grated  cheese,  or  tiny  strips  of  ham, 
cooked  and  glazed,  may  be  put  on,  but 
it  is  very  nice  in  the  plain  form.  ’ A 
little  cream  may  reiilaco  the  egg, 
and  additional  consistence  given  by 
a morsel  of  roux. 

Truffles  for  Garnishing. — 

{See  page  C61  in  Vegetables  for  the 
treatment  of  truffles.)  No  edible  would 
bo  missed  more  for  the  deeoration  of 
dishes,  and  the  smallest  scraps  should 
be  used  when  not  large  enough  to  cut 
into  shape,  by  chopping  them  up 
finely ; there  need  be  no  waste,  for 
“ specks  ” in  small  proportion  show 
up  all  the  better  the  bright  colours 
which  are  generally  employed  with 
them.  Details  are  given  in  various 
recipes  in  the  chapters  on  Entuees, 
Game  and  Poultry,  &c.  For  the 
bottom  of  a plain  mould,  a star  always 
looks  well. 

Union  Sandwiches.— Re- 
quired : some  brown  bread  and  butter 
of  wafer-like  thinness,  potted  veal, 
anchovy  paste,  mustard  and  cress, 
capers  and  seasoning,  and  a little 
mayonnaise  for  garnish,  with  a few 
fillets  of  anchovy. 

Use  a round  tinned  loaf  for  these. 
Spread  a third  the  number  of  slices 
with  the  veal,  another  third  with  the 
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anchovy  pasto,  and  the  rest  with  the 
cress  and  capers  finely  chopped  ; the 
whole  should  he  nicely  seasoned,  hut 
use  very  little  salt.  Make  the  sand- 
wuches  by  putting  the  slices  with 
anchovy  at  the  bottom,  then  those  with 
cress,  &c.,  bread  side  down  next,  then 
press  the  veal  on  to  the  cress  ; cut  into 
triangles  and  arrange  in  a ring  on  a 
dish  covered  with  a lace  paper;  the 
points  are  to  stick  up,  the  sandwiches 
slightly  overlapping ; the  mayonnaise 
(made  very  stiff)  is  to  be  put  in  spots 
in  the  centre  of  each,  and  the  anchovy 
shreds  laid  on.  Some  of  the  mayon- 
naise may  he  coloured  green  and  xnit 
round  the  centre  spot. 

Veal  Sandwiches.— These  are 
insipid  if  made  from  veal  alone,  unless 
there  is  a good  amount  of  nice  stuffing, 
and  even  then  a little  ham  or  tongue 
is  calculated  to  improve  them.  A dash 
of  lemon  pickle  is  a good  adjunct,  or 
some  piquant  salad  may  he  put  on  half 
the  slices,  and  the  veal  minced  or 
potted  on  the  other.  {See  also  recipe  for 
Eog  and  Curry  Mixture,  page  984.) 
Ham  and  veal,  with  a hint  of  cress  or 
other  green  stuff,  and  some  of  the  egg 
mixture  on  the  top  can  he  recommended 
as  a tasty  snack.  Some  like  a little 
anchov}'  essence  on  the  bread  and 
butter,  and  the  veal  and  some  hard- 
boiled  eggs  in  slices  used  together. 
Tomato  butter  or  cream  (page  1000) 
may  be  used  for  moistening  the  meat. 
A great  deal  depends  here  on  skilful 
seasoning. 

Vegetables  for  Garnishing. 

' — The  first  consideration  is  the  colour, 
and  it  is  important  that  plenty  of 
water  be  used  for  the  washing ; and 
as  soon  as  cooked,  if  not  wanted  at 
once,  they  should  be  put,  each  kind 
separately,  in  a basin  of  cold  water, 
after  they  have  been  rinsed  from 
the  cooking  water.  Carrots,  turnips, 
celery,  &c.,  want  this  treatment. 

Julienne  for  Soups,  ^c. — The  simplest 
way  is  to  cut  slices  from  the  carrots 
and  turnips,  and  to  peel  them  round 
and  round  very  thinly,  avoiding  break- 
ing, just  like  peeling  an  apple.  These 


rihhon-like  strips  can  then  be  put 
one  on  another  and  cut  into  strips  with 
a sharp  knife.  Some  find  it  easier  to 
cut  the  slices  as  thick  as  the  lengths 
are  to  be,  then  to  slice  downwards  and 
finish  by  cutting  into  strips.  A special 
knife  is  made  for  the  preparation  of 
the  above,  though  many  prefer  to  cut 
the  strips  as  above  detailed. 

Wafers  for  Soups,  %c. — These  can  be 
stamped  out  with  small  round  cutters, 
from  strips  of  carrot  and  turnip,  so 
long  as  they  are  cut  wide  enough. 
The  stems  of  lettuces  and  other 
vegetables,  and  the  green  part  of  leeks 
can  be  cut  in  the  same  manner. 

Diamonds  and  many  other  devices 
can  bo  cut  as  the  wafers. 

Olives,  and  other  shapes  that  are 
scooped  out,  require  that  the  vegetables 
be  evenly  trimmed  on  the  outer  sur- 
face, or  the  shapes  will  be  of  irregular 
appearance. 

Dice. — These  are  among  the  most 
useful  because  so  readily  prepared. 
The  larger  the  dice  required  the  larger 
must  be  the  vegetables  from  which 
they  are  cut,  or  there  wdll  be  a greater 
proportion  of  waste.  Cut  the  carrots 
and  turnips  into  slices,  then  square  the 
edges,  lay  the  slices  one  on  another, 
cut  into  strips,  then  cut  through  again 
the  reverse  way.  Should  the  slices  be 
small  enough  only  to  allow  four  dice 
from  each,  just  square  the  edges  as 
before,  and  cut  through  the  middle  in 
each  direction.  The  trimmings  will 
come  in  for  sauces  and  soups,  &c. 
When  only  the  red  part  of  carrots  is 
to  be  used,  cut  in  strips  at  the  sides 
only,  then  into  dice,  after  cutting  the 
corners  off. 

Spirals. — These  must  be  cut  from 
carrots  or  other  vegetables,  and  very 
carefully  boiled  to  prevent  breaking. 
They  are  useful  for  garnishing  cutlets, 
and  made  dishes  of  many  other  kinds. 
They  look  extremely  pretty  in  little 
heaps,  with  other  heaps  of  a con- 
trasting colour  in  between  ; for  ex- 
ample, carrots  in  spirals,  and  macaroni 
or  rice  sprinkled  with  parsle}'. 

Note,  — (See  also  Beetroot  and 
Truffles,  pages  979  and  1000.) 
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BREAD. 

Most  people  nppreciate  lioine-inade  bread,  bnti  it  is  now  somewhat  of  a 
luxury,  for  few  people  comparatively  bake  at  home,  except  occasionally ; 
although  ill  certain  counties  the  custom  is  more  general  than  in  others. 
Some  assert  that  bread  can  only  be  baked  satisfactorily  in  a brick  oven, 
while  others  think  that  the  preference  for  brick  is  nothing  more  than 
prejudice.  But  things  must  be  takeii  <os  they  are,  and  it  is  certain  that 
good  bread  can  bo  made  and  baked  at  home  in  gas  stoves  and  kitchen 
ranges,  altliough,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  in  small  quantities  only ; and 
more  watchfulness  is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  cook.  No  argument 
need  bo  cntci’cd  into  respecting  the  relative  advantages  of  bakers’  and 
home-made  bread.  The  latter  is  more  satisfying,  and,  of  course,  purity  of 
iugredients  is  ensured.  But  good  bread  can  be  bought,  iu  spite  of  all 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  and  the  thing  is,  where  it  is  not  convenient 
to  make  bread  regularly,  to  get  the  very  best  obtainable ; it  is  very  poor 
economy  to  buy  inditfei’cnt  bread. 

But  on  the  score  of  change  alone,  we  advise  an  occasional  “ bake,” 
whether  of  “ fancy  ” or  household  or  ordinary  bread  ; and  to  ring  the 
changes  on  brown  and  white  is  wise;  Brown  bread  is  eaten  by  many 
constantly,  but  where  it  agrees,  as  it  does  notin  all  cases,  many  authorities 
say  that  greater  benefits  are  derived  by  discontinuing  it  for  a time,  and 
giving  a little  attention  to  other  sorts,  if  only  once  during  the  day.  For 
convenience  we  will  separate  our  remarks  into  two  sections,  giving 
attention  first  to  household  bread,  snch  as  is  commonly  raised  with  yeast, 
and  then  to  quick  bread,  or  bread  made  with  baking  powder,  &c.  For 
every-day  use,  then,  the  first  con.sideration  is  the  yeast.  The  liquid  barm 
of  olden  days  is  not  very  easy  to  get  now,  as  but  few  publicans  brew  their 
own  beer,  but  those  who  can  get  it  often  pi’cfer  it.  It  should  be  pale  in 
colour  and  free  from  bitterness,  and  about  two  to  three  tablespooufuls 
should  bo  allowed  for  every  c[uarter  stone  of  flour ; more  may  be  wanted. 
The  strength  being  so  variable  only  an  approximate  quantity  can  be  given. 
{See  under  Yeast  in  the  alphabet.)  The  dried  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
German  yeast  is  now  used  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  made  in  France 
and  England,  as  well  as  Germany ; there  are  many  reliable  brands — one 
known  as  “ Pure  Rye  Yeast”  maybe  mentioned  as  being  all  that  it  should 
be — and  the  following  tests  will  serve  for  all  average  specimen.s. 

The  yeast  should  be  pale  in  colour,  and  crumble  when  taken  up  and 
rubbed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  not  stick  to  them.  There  should 
be  no  unpleasant  smell.  Yeast  should  not  be  kept  in  warm  weather ; in  cold 
weather  it  will  keep  for  a few  days  in  a cool  place.  A little  extra  must 
be  allowed  if  not  fresh,  or  from  any  cause  the  full  time  cannot  be  given 
for  raising,  but  hurried  fermentation  is  a mistake.  Yeast  is  a plant,  and 
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can  only  thrive  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature.  Ignorance  or 
inattention  here  has  ruined  many  a batch  of  bread.  Therefore,  in  mixing, 
remember  that  extreme  cold  or  heat  is  wrong;  boiling  water  kills,  and 
cold  water  chills  and  prevents  the  rising.  A medium  temperature  is  best. 
Two-thirds  cold  and  one-third  boiling  water  will  be  right  on  the  average  ; 
it  may  be  a trifle  hotter  in  very  cold  weather,  but  should  not  be  less  than 
tepid,  i.e.  in  the  above  proportions,  in  summer  time.  Salt  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  yeast,  as  it  checks  the  rising. 

Good  bread  is  not  to  be  had  from  poor  flour.  If  found  “ropy,” 
forming  strings  when  mixed  with  liquid,  the  bread  will  not  be  light. 
Unless  a reliable  dealer  has  been  found,  a few  samples  of  flour  should  be 
tested  before  getting  in  a quantity.  This  is  done  by  making  a few  small 
loaves  from  the  various  sorts  under  precisely  the  same  conditions ; but  few 
take  this  trouble.  Flour  should  be  cohesive,  but  not  damp  ; dryness  is  a 
proof  of  goodness ; the  best  flours  absorb  plenty  of  moisture,  while  poor 
ones  take  up  birt  little.  The  colour  shoidd  be  a yellowish  white  for 
ordinary  “ household,”  not  a dirty  grey,  such  as  enters  into  the  composition 
of  “ seconds  ” bread  so-called. 

In  mixing  dough,  a wooden  trough  or  bowl  is  better  than  an  earthen 
vessel,  if  kept  for  the  one  purpose  and  very  dry.  Otherwise  it  is  open  lo 
many  objections.  The  flour  should  be  dry  and  sifted,  and  in  cold 
weather  it  should  be  warm,  and  so  should  the  vessel.  In  making  the 
hollow  in  the  flour  for  the  reception  of  the  yeast,  always  leave  a “ bed  ” at 
the  bottom.  Only  an  approximate  amount  of  liquid  can  be  given;  on  an 
average  a pound  of  flour  should  take  up  half  a pint.  When  butter,  eggs, 
and  sugar  are  added,  as  for  fancy  bread,  the  proportion  is  reduced 
relatively.  After  dough  is  mixed  it  should  be  left  to  rise  to  at  least  twice 
its  original  bulk,  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  rise  too  much. 
The  softer  dough  is  made  up,  short  of  actual  stickiness,  the  nicer  the 
bread  and  the  longer  it  will  keep  moist.*  Much  bread  is  injured  by 
excess  of  flour  used  in  the  kneading.  As  much  and  no  more  as  will 
keep  it  from  sticking  to  the  board  is  wanted.  If  the  surface  is 
crusted  with  dry  flour  the  bread  has  not  a fair  chance  of  expansion. 
The  heat  should  always  be  the  greatest  at  the  first,  and  the  larger  the 
batch  of  bread  the  hotter  the  oven,  because  the  heat  is  reduced  by  the 
large  volume  of  steam.  After  a short  time  the  oven  should  cool  down 
gradually.  A thermometer  fitted  in  the  oven  door  is  very  useful.  To 
know  when  bread  is  done,  the  bottom  should  be  rapped  with  the  knuckles. 
If  it  sounds  firm,  remove  it;  if  soft  and  doughy,  return  it  at  once  to  the 
oven.  Cottage  loaves,  or  batch  cak-is,  or  rolls,  bake  quicker  than  bread  in 
tins.  The  average  time  for  a two  pounds’  loaf  is  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a half.  Beginners  should  experiment  with  small  batches  and  small 
loaves  ; then  should  failure  result,  there  is  not  much  loss. 

QUICK  BREAD. 

Of  this  there  are  two  sorts.  The  most  common  is  that  raised  from 
baking  or  yeast  powder,  and  of  which  scones  may  be  taken  as  a type. 

* An  earthen  bread  pan  with  a lid  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  wiped  out  daily  with  n 
! dry  cloth. 
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A liglit  toncli  and  speed  in  making'  and  bakiii"'  have  almost  all  to  do  with 
tlie  suecess  or  failure  hero.  Half  a dozen  people  following  the  same  recipe 
might  produce  very  variable  specimens  of  bread.  This,  though  nice  for  a 
change,  is  not  so  wholesome  or  satisfying  as  ordinary  bread.  When  new  it 
shoidd  bo  avoided  by  dyspeptics;  it  is  less  objectionable  when  a few  days 
old  and  toasted. 

The  second  class  is  made  from  a i-aiscd  yea.st  dough,  with  such  additions 
as  eggs,  butter,  sugar,  A;e.,  as  given  in  some  of  our  recipes  ; and  this  only 
comes  under  the  head  of  Quick  Brkad  so  far  as  the  baking  goes.  A 
sharp  oven  is  wanted,  and  most  kinds  present  a nicer  appearance  if 
"proved”  for  awhile  first.  For  ordinary  people,  the  handiest  way  is  over 
boiling  water ; those  with  special  apparatus  have  a still  better  chance  of 
success.  The  bread  should  be  regarded  more  as  a luxury  than  a nece.ssity; 
but  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  such  additions  to  the  breakfast  and  tea 
table  are  certain  of  a welcome,  and  tend  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
average  table  so  far  as  bread  is  concerned. 

CAKES. 

In  making  cakes,  care  is  needed  that  all  the  ingredients  are  in  the 
proper  condition.  They  should  lie  I’eady  to  hand  when  the  ta.sk  is  begun, 
and  the  oven  should  be  (piile  I'cady  by  the  time  it  is  finished.  Many  a 
cake  has  been  spoilt  because  it  has  been  made  and  set  aside  while  the  oven 
heated.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  cakes  to  which  baking 
powder  has  been  added.  There  are  many  kinds  of  cake,  and  various  ways 
of  blending  the  materials,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  I’ichness ; 
and  the  order  in  which  the  materials  are  added  makes  a good  deal  of 
difference  sometimes.  Take  a plain  cake.  Here,  usually,  the  dry  ingre- 
dients are  put  in  a bowl,  the  fat  being  rubbed  in  with  the  fingers,  the 
requisite  amount  of  moisture  is  then  added,  with  or  without  eggs,  and  the 
whole  mixed.  This  sort  of  cake  is  soon  made. 

Another  type  of  cake,  and  a very  general  one,  is  made  by  first  beating 
the  fat  to  a cream  and  adding  the  eggs  and  sugar  with  further  boating ; 
then  the  flour  and  fruit  go  in,  and  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs  at  the  last. 
Or  if  no  fruit  be  used,  the  dour  and  egg  whites  are  sometimes  added, 
a little  of  each  alternately.  In  cakes  of  this  sort  it  is  never  safe  to  put 
the  fruit  in  last,  as  is  sometimes  recommended,  for  there  is  always  a danger 
of  its  sinking  to  the  bottom ; when  mixed  with  the  flour  this  is  obviated. 

A mode  of  mixing  that  auswers  very  well  for  cakes  without  fruit,  is 
to  cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  then  add  the  eggs  whole  and  the 
flour  alternately,  beating  lightly  all  the  time.  A plan  which  produces 
very  light  cakes,  and  which  is  only  objected  to  on  account  of  the  extra 
trouble,  is  to  start  the  mixing  of  the  materials  over  hot  water.  This  is 
detailed  iu  full  in  some  of  the  recipes. 

For  cakes  of  the  sponge  type,  special  care  is  required  both  in  the  making 
and  baking.  A note  of  warning  may  here  be  sounded  to  illustrate  a 
principle.  After  beating  the  whites  to  a froth  and  stirring  them  in,  never 
beat  the  cake  mixture,  or  all  the  labour  incurred  iu  beating  the  whites  will 
be  wasted,  and  the  cake  made  heavy. 

As  to  cakes  of  the  richest  class,  from  wedding  cakes  to  rich  pound 
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cakes,  some  of  wliicli  are  iuteuded  for  loug  keeping,  a reference  to  tlie 
recipes  will  show  the  modes  of  manipulation  of  the  various  materials. 
Very  rich  cakes,  unless  of  moderate  size,  cannot  he  properly  baked  in  a 
small  oven. 

MATERIALS  FOR  CAKES. 

See  iiage  806.  All  the  ingredients  there  enumerated,  and  the  special 
hints  concerning  them,  are  applicable  here.  The  necessity  of  having  dry 
fruit  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced,  for  damp  fruit  is  more  likely  to 
produce  heaviness  in  a cake  than  a pudding.  Plain  cakes,  uidess  yeast  is 
used,  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  baking  powder.  The  flour  should 
be  dry  and  sifted,  and  the  better  the  flour  the  better  the  cake.  It  is  false 
economy  to  use  bad  flour  for  the  plainest  of  cakes.  Ground  spices  should 
be  most  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  all  liquid  spices  and  essences 
must  be  mixed  with  the  other  liquids  used,  to  ensure  even  distribution. 
When  condensed  milk  is  used,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  sweet- 
ness. Skim  milk  and  butter  milk  are  useful  for  plain  cakes,  scones,  &c. 

CAKE  TINS. 

One  sometimes  sees  good-sized  cake  tins  at  a few  pence  each ; such  are 
ofleu  of  so  poor  a quality  that  they  are  hardly  worth  begging.  After 
a very  short  time  they  become  so  thin  that  the  cake  burns.  Good  block 
tin,  made  extra  strong  at  the  bottoms,  and  in  the  case  of  squai'e  tins,  at 
the  corners  also,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Tinned  steel  moulds  are 
also  to  be  recommended.  Square  or  oblong  tins  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  like  plenty  of  crust.  Round  or  oval  tins  are  the  most  used  for 
rich  cakes.  A round  tin  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  turned  in  the 
oven.  Fancy-shaped  tins,  whether  large  or  small,  require  g’reat  care  in 
the  greasing  to  ensure  turning  out  well.  The  small  moulds  are  often  of 
copper,  and  although  the  first  cost  is  high,  they  will  last  for  many  years 
with  care.  Special  moulds  are  used  for  Savoy  cake.s.  (See  Recipes.) 
Baking  hoops  or  rings  are  used  for  very  rich  cakes  that  require  a steady 
heat  all  through.  Bride  cakes,  for  instance,  are  often  baked  in  them. 
(See  reciiie  on  page  1014.) 

For  a plain  cake,  the  mould  should  be  greased  with  a little  good  dripping 
or  other  fat.  For  better  ones,  a greased  pajier  is  put  in  after  the  greasing 
of  the  tin.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a separate  piece  for  the  bottom,  and  a 
strip  for  the  sides.  This  should  come  up  above  the  tin,  and  the  bottom 
piece  should  fit  accurately.  Set  the  tin  on  the  paper  and  mark  round  with 
a pencil,  then  cut  it ; always  press  well  to  the  tin.  Some  dust  over  with  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  sug-ar  after  greasing.  For  the  richest  cakes,  thicker 
paper  should  be  used,  or  if  kitchen  paper,  it  should  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
The  fat  used  should  be  just  liquid,  aucf  a brush  dipped  in  it,  and  the  paper 
well  coated,  or  it  will  not  peel  olf  the  cake  easily.  Clarified  butter  or 
salad  oil  is  often  used  for  sponge  cakes,  but  in  all  cases  the  fat  should 
be  free  from  salt.  Tins  should  never  be  quite  filled;  from  half  to  three- 
parts  full  is  the  average  according  to  the  extent  they  may  be  expected  to 
rise.  It  is  very  disappointing  to  so  fill  the  tin  that  a good  deal  of  the 
mixture  runs  over  the  side  and  is  burnt.  Earthenware  dishes  and  saucers 
are  not  suitable  for  cake  baking;  they  conduct  the  heat  too  slowly. 
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BAKING  OF  CAKES. 

All  sorts  of  cake  want  the  greatest  heat  at  fir.st.  The  degree  to  be 
iiiaiiitaiiied  depi'iids  upon  the  kind.  The  depth  of  the  tin,  too,  must  be 
(‘onsidered.  In  all  recipt'S,  the  time  .set  down  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
a])proximate,  owing  mainly  to  the  difference  in  tins  and  ovens.  A plain 
fruit  cake  wants  a quicker  heat  than  a rich  fruit  one  ; but,  speaking 
generally,  more  cakes  are  spoilt  by  having  the  oven  too  slow  than  too 
quick.  In  the  latter  case  the  heat  may  be  modified  by  setting  the  cake 
tin  on  a tray  of  sand,  or  ashes,  or  salt,  or  by  covering  with  a sheet  of  greased 
paper  should  the  cake  brown  too  soon  ; but  a slow  oven  often  makes  a cake 
heavy,  especially  if  it  has  been  made  too  liquid — a common  fault.  Ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher,  but  there  are  various  ways  of  telling  when  a 
cake  is  done ; it  should  be  firm  to  the  touch  both  top  and  bottom ; the 
odour  is  a jn’etty  g’ood  guide,  and  a wooden  skewer  should  come  clean  from 
the  centre  ; if  the  mixture  sticks  to  it  the  time  must  be  j)rolonged.  Avoid 
02)ening  the  oven  door  often ; do  not  draw  the  cake  right  out  to  turn  it; 
close  the  door  quickly  and  without  a bang.  When  done,  leave  in  a warm 
2>lace  to  cool,  either  on  a .sieve,  after  turning  out  of  the  tin  carefully,  or 
rest  the  side  on  a folded  cloth  and  lecvn  the  bottom  of  the  cake  against  the 
edge  of  the  tin  in  a slanting  position;  the  thing  is  the  escajie  of  the 
steam ; for  this  reason,  do  not  leave  in  the  tin  to  cool,  but  the  pajiers  need 
not  be  at  once  taken  off.  When  intended  for  keeping,  the  jiajiers  should 
bo  left  on.  Many  cooks  turn  all  cakes  out  ujiside  down  on  to  the  sieve  for 
the  steam  to  escajje  from  the  bottom. 

ORNAMENTED  CAKES. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  all  sorts  of  iced  cakes,  and  those 
for  which  fondants,  coloured  sugars,  &c.,are  used.  The  various  icings  will 
be  found  under  their  headings,  and  the  icing  bags  and  pijies  are  shown  in 
Garnishes.  Some  experience  is  needed  to  turn  out  a nice-looking  iced 
cake,  and  the  novice  must  not  expect  results  such  as  are  attained  by  the 
confectioner.  Some  seem  to  have  a natural  gift  for  this,  and  others  can 
never  turn  out  neat-looking  work.  An  advantage  of  icing  a cake  some- 
times overlooked  is  this  : quite  a plain  cake  may  be  made  to  look  very  nice, 
say  for  a children’s  party,  and  a good  slice  of  it  will  do  the  juveniles  less 
harm  than  a smaller  piece  of  a rich  cake  sent  to  table  in  the  jdain  state. 
The  2)urity  of  all  things  used  is  important  both  for  ajqiearance  and  health’s 
sake.  Icing  sugar  should  be  dry,  a good  colour,  and  carefully  sifted,  any 
lumjjs  being  first  jjressed  OAit  with  a rolling  inn.  The  very  low-priced 
sugars  should  be  avoided ; they  suffer  both  in  sweetness  and  colour.  In 
all  recipes  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  average  propoidions  of  the 
ingredients,  but  as  eggs  vary  in  size,  and  sugar  in  dryness,  common-sense 
must  be  brought  largely  to  bear  on  the  operations.  There  are  uatm-ally 
many  tools  employed  by  confectioners  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  oi'dinary 
kitchens,  and  they  have  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  perfection  of  the  work. 
For  example,  a revolving  stand  is  used  for  icing  a cake,  that  it  can  be  got 
at  in  all  parts ; a good  substitute  is  found  in  an  inverted  soup  plate,  or  a 
round  cake  tin,  smaller  than  the  cake  itself. 
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All  the  articles  referred  to  in  the  recipes  for  ornamented  cakes,  will  be 
found  on  reference  to  the  Index.  {See  Glace  Icing  for  directions  for 
icing  small  cakes.) 

BISCUITS. 

Biscuits  are  now  to  be  bought  in  great  A'ariety,  and  their  manufacture 
in  private  houses  is  on  a very  small  scale  as  a rule.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  as  cheap  to  buy  as  to  make  them.  For  this  reason  partly,  and  also  for 
lack  of  space,  our  recipes  are  not  nunlerous ; again,  when  the  crisp  biscuits 
are  under  consideration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  machinery  has  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  most  cases  to  bring  about  the  requisite  dryness,  the 
dough  being  often  too  stiff  to  roll  by  hand,  and  home-made  biscuits  of 
this  class  are  but  poor  imitations  of  the  real  thing.  Yet,  with  care,  very 
nice  biscuits,  especially  of  the  softer  kinds,  known  as  dessert  biscuits,  may 
be  made,  and  there  is  the  advantage  of  having  them  fresh.  All  the  recipes 
for  rock  cakes  serve  for  biscuits,  by  reducing  the  size  ; very  good  baking 
tins  should  be  used,  as  a quick  oven  is  wanted,  and  a moment  too  long 
with  a tliin  baking  tin  and  burning  results.  Then,  all  cakes  of  the  “ short 
bread  ” type  can  be  made  into  biscuits  of  various  shapes,  and  by  altering 
the  flavourings  a good  variety  is  obtained.  All  biscuits  should  be  kept  in 
tins  with  tightly-fitting  lids.  The  invalid  specialities  herein  included,  are 
perhaps  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  home-made  biscuits  are  as  costly  as 
bought  ones. 


ABC  Cakes. — Required:  a 
breakfastcupful  of  wheat  flour,  a quart 
of  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  some 
cooked  cereal  of  the  ABC  brand. 
These  comprise  barley,  oats,  and  maize. 
Cost,  about  6d. 

Mix  the  eggs  and  milk  with  the  flour 
to  a batter ; add  a little  salt,  and  then 
stir  in  the  cereal  to  make  a very  thick 
batter,  or  soft  dough,  that  can  be  just 
poured  into  a well-greased  baking-tin, 
such  as  is  used  for  Sally  Lunns.  The 
soda  is  stirred  in  last.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven.  To  be  eaten  hot  with  butter ; 
they  are  sometimes  cooked  in  muffin  or 
crumpet  rings.  Any  sort  of  cooked 
grain  may  be  thus  used  up.  Should 
sweet  milk  be  used  add  a teaspoonful 
of  tartaric  acid.  These  bind  better  if 
a little  corn-flour  be  added  to  the  flour, 
say  a fourth  the  quantity. 

Note. — The  cereal  needs  but  a little 
cooking,  in  milk  enough  to  swell  it. 

Aerated  Bread. — Bread  of  this 
kind,  prepared  according  to  Dr. 


Dauglish’s  patent,  has  a large  sale  in 
London.  Flour,  water,  salt,  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas  (the  latter  forced  into 
the  dough  by  machinery)  are  the. 
materials.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
flavour,  though  most  people  like  the 
bread  for  a change.  It  is  considered 
nourishing,  and  freedom  from  handling 
is  a strong  point  in  its  favour.  Those 
who  have  the  opportunity  do  well  to 
change  their  bread  from  time  to  time. 

Almond  Icing  or  Almond 
Baste. — There  are  several  ways  of 
making  this,  and  it  is  generally  very 
po2Jular.  Required  ; almonds,  sugar, 
eggs,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  pound  on  an  average,  but  it  varies 
with  the  almonds  and  amount  of 
sugar  used. 

To  a pound  of  finely- chopped  sweet 
almonds  add  a pound  and  a half  of 
fine  castor  sugar  and  a teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  essence  ; then  make  into  a paste 
with  the  whites  of  raw  eggs,  adding 
them  by  degrees.  About  two  wiU  be 
required,  but  it  depends  on  the  size. 
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M'hen  required  of  a rich  colour,  the 
yolks  should  ho  used  alono,  or  some 
cooks  prefer  a mixture  of  yolks  and 
whites.  About  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds  arc  added  to  each  pound  of 
sweet  by  some,  and  a little  lemon  juice 
or  brandy  in  jdace  of  vanilla.  (Some- 
times the  almonds  are  pounded. 
Ground  almonds  may  be  bought,  but 
they  are  mixed  with  sugar  as  a rule, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
For  a cheaper  icing,  two  pounds  of 
sugar  may  bo  allowed  to  one  of 
almonds,  and  then  the  flavour  should 
bo  heightened  by  the  addition  of 
almond  or  ratafia  essence.  The  almonds 
should  be  carefully  blanched.  Nuts 
of  a cheaper  kind  are  often  used  with 
almonds  when  expense^is  an  object, 
and  if  well  flavoured  witli  e.ssence  the 
mixture  is  not  very  easily  detected. 

Another  tvmj. — Mix  a pound  of  icing 
sugar  with  half  a po>ind  of  groimd 
almonds ; add  an  egg,  beaten  a little, 
a teaspoonful  of  lemon  j nice,  the  s;ime 
of  sherry,  a few  drops  of  almond 
e.ssence,  and  a little  vanilla,  if  liked. 
This  or  the  above  should  be  lightly 
worked  for  a few  minutes  on  a board 
dusted  with  fine  sugar.  Should  these 
icing.s  ever  be  found  too  soft,  never 
add  flour,  as  sometimes  recommended, 
but  put  in  more  sugar ; but  tlie  best 
way  to  avoid  over-moistnoss  is  to  add 
the  eggs  veiy  cautiously. 

An  old-fashioned  way  of  making  this 
is  to  mi.x  the  almonds  and  sugar  in  a 
copper  saucepan  over  a gentle  fire, 
working  with  a spoon  until  hot,  and 
sprinkling  now  and  then  with  a few 
drops  of  water.  No  eggs  are  needed. 
This  does  not  cat  so  rich  as  the  above. 
It  is  used  for  tarts  very  often,  being 
left  to  get  cold,  and  then  rolled 
out. 

Almond  and  Chocolate  Icing. 

— This  is  very  nice.  Other  nuts  may 
be  used  thus,  a mixttire  of  almonds 
and  cocoa-nut  being  very  good.  Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
ones,  two  ounces  of  vanilla-flavoured 
chocolate,  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  an 


ounce  of  butter,  and  a raw  egg.  Cost,  i 
about  Is.  6d.  I 

The  butter  should  be  melted  by  i 
gentle  heat,  and  added  with  the  egg,  | 
after  the  rest  of  the  materials  have  j 
been  mi-xcnl.  The  almonds  may  bo 
pounded,  or  chopped,  or  ground.  If 
required  brown,  add  a few  drops  of 
coffee-brown  coloiuing.  IMore  sugar 
will  often  be  liked. 

Almond  or  Cocoa-nut  Cones. 

— These  dainty  cakes  are  made  by 
taking  either  of  the  icings  of  the  same 
name  {see  recipes),  and  forming  it  into  ; 
little  cones,  i.e.  sugar-loaf  shapes.  Put  ) 
them  on  tins  in  a cool  oven  to  cliy  a ' 
little.  The  tins  shoidd  be  rubbed  , 
with  white  wax  ; then  cover  the  cones  ' 
with  very  thin  short  paste — it  cannot  ; 
be  too  thin.  Cut  off  any  excess  paste  i 
with  a knife,  making  an  even  join,  j 
and  bake  ; then,  when  cold,  decorate  |, 
with  various  icings,  coating  with  one  t 
colour  and  piping  with  another.  (See  1 
recipes.)  Dish  on  a lace  paper. 

Almond  Short  Cake.— This  is 
very  rich  and  delicious,  and  will  keep 
well  in  a tin  box.  Required:  a pound 
of  Vienna  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  potato  flour,  ten  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  five  ounces  of  ground  almonds, 
seven  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  rind 
of  a (piarter  of  a lemon,  two  eggs,  and 
a tablcspoonful  of  thick  cream.  Some 
almonds,  in  strips,  and  roughly-crushed 
sugar  are  also  w’anted  for  garnishing 
the  tops.  Cost,  about  2s.  2d. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  and  add 
the  other  materials,  mixing  all  the 
time  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ; then 
drop  in  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  cream, 
and  work  to  a paste  very  lightly.  If 
large,  one  egg  may  suffice.  Form 
into  oval  cakes  half  an  inch  thick, 
brush  the  tops  with  beaten  white  of 
egg,  and  spiinkle  with  the  sugar  and 
almonds;  about  four  strips  will  be  ! 

enough  for  each,  or  tliey  may  be  ) 

chopped  and  strewn  over.  Transfer 
from  the  board  to  the  baking-sheet 
with  great  care,  and  bake  as  directed 
for  Short  Bread. 
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Alpha  Rocks.— These  are  very 
nice  teacakes.  Eequired : three- 

quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  hutter,  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce  of 
currants,  the  same  of  candied  peel,  and 
one  egg.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

Beat  the  hutter  to  cream,  and  stir  in 
the  sugar  and  egg  and  beat  well.  The 
peel  should  he  in  shreds,  and  the 
almonds  chopped  and  mixed  with  the 
flour  and  currants,  then  added  to  the 
rest  with  light  stirring.  The  flour 
must  he  dry  and  sifted.  Place  rocky 
heaps  on  a greased  tin,  using  a fork, 
and  bake  in  a good  oven.  A drop  or 
two  of  almond  essence  can  be  added. 
Time  to  bake,  about  twenty  minutes. 
Enough  for  a dozen  to  fourteen  cakes. 

American  Raised  Biscuits. 

— A “ biscuit,”  in  the  States,  signifies 
a hot  cake  that  is  eaten  for  breakfast. 
The  following  is  representative  of  the 
class.  Required : a pint  of  milk,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  the  same  of  lard,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  liquid  yeast,  and  about  a pound 
and  three-quarters  of  flour.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

These  arc  to  be  mixed  over  night 
and  covered ; in  the  morning  the  bis- 
cuits are  formed  b}'  rolling  the  dough 
and  cutting  in  squares,  and  baking  in 
a quick  oven.  Another  way  is  to  roll 
the  dough  thinner — it  should  be  soft — 
and  cut  two  or  three  pieces,  laying  one 
on  the  other  ; then,  when  done,  they 
can  be  separated  for  buttering.  Another 
sort  of  biscuit  is  made  from  flour,  with 
a little  salt  and  fat  of  some  kind ; this 
is  made  up  with  sour  milk  or  butter- 
milk, and  resembles  a good  scone. 
Very  light  handling  and  quick  baking 
are  the  special  points. 

{See  Graham  Breakfast  Biscuits.) 

American  Crackers.— The  thin 
biscuits  bearing  this  name  are  to  be 
bought  in  tins.  They  are  to  be  used  in 
any  of  the  recipes  where  “ cracker 
crumbs”  are  an  ingredient.  “Soda 
crackers,”  and  many  similar  biscuits 
answer  the  same  purpose. 


American  Crullers.— Re- 
quired: a pound  of  sugar,  six  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of  lard, 
a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
milk  and  flour  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

The  fat  should  be  creamed  with  the 
sugar,  and  most  thoroughly  beaten ; 
the  eggs  are  added  singly,  and  the 
beating  continued  for  some  time  ; then 
half  a gill  of  milk  goes  in,  and  enough 
sifted  flour  by  degrees,  with  the  soda, 
to  make  a soft  dough  that  can  be  rolled 
on  a board.  The  dough  should  not  be 
in  the  least  sticky.  Cut  in  small 
rounds  half  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  in 
hot  fat  to  a nice  brown.  They  should 
puff  out  a good  deal,  but  this  depends 
much  on  the  mixing.  These  are  much 
lighter  with  less  sugar,  say  half  a 
pound. 

Another  way. — Required  : five  eggs, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  flour,  a table- 
spoonful of  ground  cinnamon  or  mixed 
spice,  twice  the  measure  of  brandy,  and 
a tablespoonful  of  saleratus.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

Proceed  as  above,  adding  the  flour 
last  thing.  Roll  and  cut  in  strips,  and 
twist  or  plait  these,  so  that  they  form 
little  irregularly  shaped  cakes  when 
done.  There  are  endless  ways  of  vaiy- 
ing  the  form.  Drain  and  serve  in  a 
light  pile,  with  sugar  over,  and  piping- 
hot.  Those  to  whom  crullers  are  new 
will  do  well  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
spice  in  a trial  batch.  They  are  an 
American  dish,  and  spice  is  more  freely 
used  in  that  country  than  in  our  own. 
All  sorts  of  essences  can  be  used  for 
flavouring  them. 

American  Jelly  Cake.— The 

foundation  is  the  same  as  for  Layer 
Cake,  but  the  cakes  are  thinner — 
about  half  an  inch  when  done — and 
are  spread  with  any  kind  of  fruit  jelly 
and  piled  up  in  threes.  They  are  very 
nice  plain  but  better,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  with  cream. 

Apple  Cake. — -Required  .•  flaky 
paste,  and  a Ailing  as  under.  Cost, 
about  Is. 
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Covpr  a goo(l-8izod  tin  plate  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  paste,  and  put  the  follow- 
ing ovci'  in  the  order  named.  Three 
ounces  of  currants,  five  ounces  of  good 
apples,  cored  and  in  thin  round  slices, 
a quarter  of  a tcaspoonful  of  mixed 
spice,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ciistor 
sugar,  or  more  if  tart  apples,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel  in  shreds,  a 
saltspoonful  of  gnited  lemon  peel,  and 
an  ounce  of  hutter  in  little  hits.  Cover 
with  j>asto,  glaze,  and  bake,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  'I'his  may  appear  out  of 
place  at  tea,  hut  that  is  the  meal  at 
which  it  should  ho  served. 

Apple  Shoirt  Cakes.  — Re- 
quired ; a pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of 
salt,  a to.aspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
two  ounces  of  lard,  three  of  butter,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  .and 
a gill  and  a half  of  cold  water,  or  h.alf 
may  be  milk,  and  some  stewed  apples 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  paste  should  be  made  in  the 
■s;ime  way  as  ordinarj’  short  paste  ; the 
less  it  is  handled  the  better.  It  should 
not  stick  to  the  fingers  or  the  board. 
Roll  out  in  a round  cake  a little  more 
than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  When  done  take  it  out  at 
once  or  it  will  got  dry,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife,  dipped  in  boiling  water 
and  dried,  split  it  round  the  edge, 
separate  it,  and  spread  with  the  apple 
puree,  of  which  about  half  a pound  will 
be  wanted.  (Sec  recipe  for  Api‘Le 
Puffs,  Good,  in  Fastn/.)  A little 
extra  spice  should  be  put  in,  that  is 
the  only  difference.  Replace  the  top 
of  the  cake,  sift  sugar  o^'er,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold  for  tea,  or  in  place  of  a 
pudding  at  dinner.  Pears  and  quinces 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  Cream 
or  custard  is  a gi'eat  improvement  to 
these  cakes. 

Note. — The  oven  must  be  slower 
than  for  pastry,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cake. 

Another  %vay  is  to  make  two  cakes, 
and  lay  one  on  another  to  bake,  then 
to  separate  as  above. 

Arrowroot  Cake.  — Required : 
four  ounces  of  arrowroot,  the  sarne  of  I 


flour,  thrce-quartci-s  of  a pound  of  fine 
sugar,  and  the  same  weight  of  eggs  in 
their  shells.  Cinnamon  is  a suitable 
flavouring,  this  being  an  invalid’s  cake. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  arrowroot  should  ho  free  from 
lumps,  and  sifted  with  the  flour.  The 
mode  of  making  is  the  same  as  for 
Si’OXGE  Cakes.  The  colour  should 
he  pale  brown  when  done.  The  sugar 
may  he  reduced  to  ten  ounces  tor 
those  who  like  a plainer  cake.  When 
expense  has  to  bo  considered,  good 
corn-flour  or  maizena  may  be  tised. 
For  rice-flour  sponge  cake  substitute 
rice-flour  for  the  .arrowroot ; or  use  a 
mixture. 

Austrian  Cherry  Cake.  — 

This  resembles  the  puddings  of  our 
own  country,  and  may  be  served  as  a 
pudding,  or  for  tea  as  a cake.  Re- 
quired : ten  ounces  of  bre<ad-crumbs, 
the  whites  of  seven  eggs  and  the  yolks 
of  four,  the  ])oel  of  a lemon  (chopped 
small),  five  ounces  of  Ciistor  sugar,  and 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  dark  juicy 
cherries  (stoned).  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  3d. 

The  bread,  sugar,  and  3’olks  of  eggs 
arc  first  beaten  together,  then  mixed 
with  the  lemon  and  the  whites  of  the 
eggs — the  latter  should  be  whisked  to 
a firm  froth.  The  cherries  are  put  in 
last,  verj''  carefullj'.  The  mould  used 
must  be  well  buttered,  and  lots  of 
room  left  for  rising.  Served  hot  or 
cold.  To  test  the  cake,  pass  a wooden 
skewer  to  the  bottom  through  the 
centre,  and  if  it  comes  out  clean  the 
cake  is  done. 

Note. — Other  fruits  maj'  be  used  in 
the  same  waj’ ; raspberries  are  nice, 
and  damsons  make  a rich  cake  ; a]>ple 
pulp  is  also  good,  or  grated  raw  apples 
will  do. 

Austrian  Dough  Cake.  — 

Required  : four  ounces  each  of  raisins 
and  currants,  two  ounces  of  sliced 
sweet  almonds,  a saltspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  four  ounces  of 
thinlj'-sliced  figs,  and  two  pounds  of 
good  light  bread  dough.  Cost,  about  1 s. 

Take  the  dough  after  it  has  risen 
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(it  should  he  soft,  hut  not  at  all  sticky), 
i and  work  it  with  the  hands  into  a 
long  sheet  on  a hoard,  then  put  the 
other  materials  all  over,  and  work  up 
into  shape  for  baking  in  a tin  as  an 
I ordinary  cake  ; or  roll  out  thinly,  and 
cut  out  with  a round  cutter  into  cakes 
for  serving  one  to  each  person,  and 
hake  as  buns,  scones,  &c. 

For  a richer  cake,  add  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter  and  two  beaten 
eggs  ; this  is  very  nice,  and  maj'  be 
spread  with  butter  and  sliced  for  tea. 

Baba  au  Bbum.  — Eequired ; 
a pound  of  flour,  water,  milk,  and 
eggs  as  rmder,  sugar,  rum,  fruit, 
yeast  and  syrup.  Average  cost,  with- 
out syrup,  about  Is.  2d. 

Mix  a fourth  of  the  flour  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  yeast,  and  a 
gill  of  tepid  water,  and  cover  until 
well  risen.  Put  the  rest  of  the  flour 
on  a board,  and  hollow  the  middle, 
put  in  a pinch  of  salt  and  six  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  a gill  of  tepid  milk 
(or  half  cream  for  a rich  baba) , then 
beat  in  three  and  a half  largo,  or  four 
medium  - sized  eggs,  one  at  a time. 
Add  the  yeast  mixtm’e,  and  half  a 
glass  of  rum,  and  beat  the  whole 
together.  Colour  a rich  yellow.  The 
mould  for  baking  should  be  very  well 
buttered,  and  only  half,  or  a little 
under,  filled,  for  it  should  rise  a lot 
in  baking.  A very  moderate  oven  is 
wanted.  When  done  the  cake  will 
be  a rich  colour.  An  ounce  or  two  of 
butter  and  currants,  or  raisins,  are  a 
matter  of  choice.  Serve  hot  with 
syrup  over.  {See  Syuup  for  Cakes.) 
The  baba  is  of  Polish  origin,  and 
formerly  rye  flour  and  Hungarian 
wine  were  used  in  it.  It  is  sometimes 
served  cold. 

Baking  Powder  Scones. — 

These  are  good  if  made  and  got  into 
the  oven  without  delay.  Eequired  : a 
pound  and  a half  of  flour,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fat  of  any  kind,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  milk  and 
water,  mixed,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
fresh  baking  powder,  and  a little 
salt.  Cost,  about  5d. 


Eub  the  fat  in,  and  add  the  rest, 
mixing  with  the  fingers  to  a dough. 
Form  into  three  rounds  neatly  an 
inch  thick,  and  cut  each  into  four, 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  twenty 
minutes  or  so.  An  ounce  of  sugar 
may  be  added,  or  the  same  of  currants, 
and  another  ounce  of  fat  for  better 
scones.  Glaze  when  nearly  or  quite 
done.  The  rounds  may  be  left  uncut 
for  large  scones,  then  the  tojts  should 
be  pricked  with  a fork,  and  the  time 
increased  for  baking,  or  cut  half 
through  the  rounds  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  break  when  done.  {See 
Glaze  for  Buns,  Scones,  &c.) 

Banbury  Cakes.  — Eequired : 
paste,  and  filling  as  below.  Cost, 
about  2d.  each. 

Take  paste  No.  9,  10,  or  11,  and  cut 
in  ovals  ; put  a spoonful  of  the  filling 
(or  “meat”)  on,  and  bring  the  edges 
together,  making  the  ends  rather 
pointed ; this  is  done  by  pressing  out 
the  centre  with  the  rolling  pin.  Some 
experience  is  needed  to  make  the  cakes 
a good  shajie.  A way  which  is  found 
easier  by  many  is  to  cut  two  ovals  for 
each  cake,  and  spread  half  with  the 
mixture,  then  brush  the  edges  with 
white  of  egg,  and  la)^  the  second  on, 
pressing  the  edges  closely  and  neatly. 
But  these  are  not  the  orthodox  style. 
The  pastry  should  be  well  glazed. 

Filling  No.  1. — Mix  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  half  a small 
nutmeg  grated,  half  a pound  of  washed 
and  dried  currants,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  candied  peel  in  dice,  and  an 
ounce  of  butter  rubbed  into  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour ; blend  the  whole, 
and  moisten  with  a little  rum  or  rum 
shrub.  This  is  a good  mixture. 

No.  2. — A pound  of  currants,  half  a 
pound  of  lemon  and  orange  candied 
peel  cut  finely,  half  a pound  of  butter, 
creamed,  and  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
allspice,  with  cinnamon  to  taste.  A 
little  flour  should  be  added,  or  the 
crumb  of  a penny  sponge  cake.  With 
so  much  butter  this  is  rich,  and  a 
plainer  pastry  would  better  suit. 

No.  3. — This  is  very  nice.  Cream 
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fo<ir  ounces  of  butter,  add  ttio  same  of 
8up;ar,  six  or  seven  ounces  of  currants, 
a largo  egg  beaten  and  strained,  two 
ounces  of  ch()i)ped  candied  peel,  an 
ounco  each  of  tlour  and  si)onge  cako 
crumbs,  witli  grated  nutmeg  or  otlier 
spico  to  taste.  Tho  addition  of  a 
spoonful  of  rum  is  optional,  but  a 
great  improvement.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  is  sometimes  added,  and  a little 
juice;  and  the  mixture  is  varied  in 
endless  other  ways.  In  the  season 
some  use  a little  mincemeat,  made 
rather  stiff  with  cake  or  biscuit  crumbs, 
tor  cakes  of  this  kind,  or  for  Eccles 

C'.CKES. 

Bath  Buns.  — Required:  two 

pounds  of  Hour,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  an  ounco  and  a half 
of  dried  j'east,  half  a pound  of  castor 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  carniway  seeds, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  tepid  milk,  the 
.«ame  of  water,  six  large  or  eight 
small  egg.s,  and  other  ingredients  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  add  tho 
yeast  and  liquids,  then  work  up  and 
cover  for  an  hour  or  more  ; when  well 
risen,  the  sugar  should  be  put  in  with 
the  eggs  and  seeds,  .and  the  mixture 
worked  lightly  for  a few  minutes ; 
then  drop  spoonfuls  on  a greased  tin, 
and  strew  the  tops  with  roughly- 
crushed  sugar  or  carraway  comfits. 
B.ake  in  a quick  oven.  Candied  peel 
is  often  added,  and  the  seeds  omitted. 
IMore  milk  may  bo  wanted  ; the  dough 
.should  be  soft,  just  stiff  enough  to 
keep  its  shape  on  the  tins.  The  buns 
are  better  if  put  over  boiling  water 
for  half  an  hour  after  shaping.  A 
glaze  is  often  made  by  mixing  a little 
sug.ar  and  water,  with  which  the  buns 
are  washed,  then  dredged  with  sugar ; 
they  are  more  liable  to  burn,  but  look 
nicer.  {See  also  Glaze  fou  Bu.ns, 
&c..  No.  1.) 

Note. — The  same  mixture,  minus 
seeds,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped  candied 
peel,  and  six  ounces  of  sultanas,  makes 
excellent  sultana  buns.  The  above 
makes  a good  number  of  buns. 


Biscuit  Powder.— Biscuits  m.ay 
be  reduced  to  a tine  powder  by  drying 
them  in  the  oven,  and  rolling  them 
with  a common  rolling-pin  on  a board. 
The  crumbs  should  be  sifted,  tho 
coarse  particles  being  again  rolled, 
and  passed  through  tho  sieve  until  tho 
whole  is  uniformly  fine.  Plain  bis- 
cuits for  crumbs  for  fish,  .and  sweeter 
biscuits  for  converting  into  crumbs 
for  coating  sweets  for  frying,  or  for 
children’s  food,  are  .all  prepared  thus. 
If  the  biscuits  are  freshly  baked,  the 
drying  is  not  essenti.al. 

Biscuits,  Hard,  Plain. — Re- 
quired : h.alf  a pound  of  lard  or  butter, 
four  pounds  of  flour,  a little  s.alt,  .and 
about  a quart  of  skim  milk.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d. 

The  butter  should  bo  melted  in  tho 
milk,  and  added  to  the  flour ; the  mass 
should  be  beaten  with  a rolling  pin 
until  quite  smooth.  Roll  thinly,  or 
make  them  half  an  inch  thick  and  the 
size  of  the  top  of  a tumbler  if  liked, 
.and  prick  well.  The  thicker  kind  take 
some  time  to  b.ake,  and  the  oven  should 
be  moderate. 

Another  way. — Allow  .an  egg  to 
every  pound  of  flour,  and  a tcaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  to  two  pounds,  and  .add  milk 
or  water,  or  both  to  make  a stiff  paste. 
Proceed  as  above.  An  ounce  of  sugar 
to  the  pound  may  be  used  if  for  tea. 
CaiTaw.ay  seeds  may  be  added  to  either 
of  the  above. 

Another  u ay. — These  arc  rather  like 
“ Water  biscuits  ” as  sold  by  grocers. 
Allow  an  egg,  three  ounces  of  butter 
and  lard  mixed,  and  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  water  to  three  pounds  of 
flour  and  a little  salt.  The  thinner 
they  are  rolled  the  better.  They  must 
be  well  pricked,  and  laid  on  tins  dusted 
with  flour.  The  oven  should  be  hot 
enough  at  first  to  blister  the  surface ; 
let  them  finish  in  a cooler  p.art.  They 
should  be  nicely  browned.  By  adding 
some  carrawaj's  and  a little  sugar,  and 
mixing  with  milk,  biscuits  similar  to 
“ thin  Abernethy’s  ” are  obtained. 
These  want  a cooler  oven  than  the 
preceding. 
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Boston  Cream  Cakes.— These 
are  very  nice  for  tea,  or  will  serve  as  a 
;i  luncheon  or  dinner  sweet.  Required  : 
;!  half  a pound  of  butter,  three-quarters 
, of  a pound  of  pastry  flour,  eight  eggs, 
|,  a pint  of  water,  about  an  eighth  of 
1 which  should  be  rose  or  orange  flower 
water,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  For  the 
filling  of  the  cakes,  required  also  a 
- quart  of  milk  and  cream  mixed — about 
an  eighth  of  the  latter  will  do — four 
i ounces  of  corn-flour,  two  eggs,  two 
ounces  of  butter,  six  to  eight  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a flavouring  of  vanilla. 
Cost,  about  2s.  8d.  to  2s.  lOd. 

First  heat  the  water,  and  put  tiie 
butter  in,  and  when  it  boils  stir  in  the 
flour  from  the  left  hand,  and  heat 
rapidly  with  the  right.  The  flour 
must  be  sifted.  Then  take  from  the 
fire  after  stirring  all  until  it  is  smooth 
(there  should  he  no  lumps) ; and  add 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  one  at  a time, 
beating  between  each  addition.  Then 
cool  a little,  and  put  in  the  vanilla 
essence.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs 
to  a froth,  and  stir  them  in  as  lightly 
as  possible,  but  blend  well,  or  the 
cakes  will  be  streaky,  and  take  care  to 
have  a large  pan  should  this  quantity 
be  made.  But  the  materials,  if  divided, 
will  make  a nice-sized  dish.  Have 
the  baking-tin  ready,  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  slightly-greased  paper,  and 
drop  the  mixture  on  from  a spoon, 
leaving  a space  between,  and  bake  in  a 
sharp  oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
A dessertspoon  should  he  used,  or  a 
very  large  teaspoon,  as  the  cakes  will 
rise  a good  deal.  When  done,  heat  a 
sharp  knife,  and  split  them  open  at 
one  side,  then  fill  with  the  corn-flour 
mixture.  This  is  made  by  boiling  the 
corn-flour  with  the  m.ilk  and  cream  as 
for  blancmange,  then  beating  in  the 
eggs  and  sugar  with  the  flavouring, 
and  leaving  for  a minute  below  boiling 
point  for  the  eggs  to  cook.  This  is 
m.ade  very  sweet,  as  it  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  cakes 
themselves.  These  are  to  be  filled 
while  hot,  and  should  be  eaten  the  day 
they  are  made ; after  standing  the 
cakes  become  tough. 


Another  way. — If  to  be  eaten  hot, 
the  filling  may  he  made  less  sweet, 
and  a small  spoonful  of  any  nice  fruit 
jelly  or  jam  be  inserted.  This  is  done 
by  putting  the  above  filling  on  one 
side  and  the  jam  on  the  other,  then 
pressing  the  cakes  together  again. 
The  jam  should  be  stiff,  and  made 
warm  before  using.  The  cakes  are 
also  nice  when  filled  with  whipped 
cream,  well  sweetened  and  flavoured. 

Brandy  Snaps. -Required : three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  or  half  lard,  half  a 
pound  or  more  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
ginger  with  a pinch  of  nutmeg  if  liked. 
Cost,  about  lOd.  to  Is. 

The  butter  should  be  melted  in  the 
treacle,  and  the  other  ingredients 
added  a little  at  a time,  then  mix 
well.  The  baking  tins  must  be  very 
slightly  greased,  and  the  mixture 
dropped  on  from  a spoon,  leaving  room 
for  spreading.  Bake  to  a light  brown 
in  a gentle  oven.  Try  the  mixture ; 
it  may  require  a little  more  flour,  or 
if  too  stiff,  add  a little  more  treacle  ; it 
should  run  easily.  When  wanted  pale, 
use  white  sugar  and  the  finest  golden 
syrup. 

The  snaps  may  be  curled  while 
warm  round  a rolling  pin. 

Bread. — [See  the  Alphabet  for 
various  kinds,  and  Introduction  to  this 
chapter,  and  Household  Bkead,  for 
general  directions.) 

Bread  Crumbs.  — To  prepare 
crumhs  for  frj'ing  fish,  or  making 
puddings,  and  various  other  purposes, 
take  bread  a few  days  old  from  a light 
loaf,  then  rub  it  through  a wire  sieve — 
this  is  the  way  to  get  crumbs  even. 
New  bread  will  clog  and  not  produce 
light  crumbs ; bread  a week  old  may 
be  used. 

Browned  Crumhs.  — Any  scraps  of 
crust  and  crumb  of  bread  should  be 
put  in  the  oven  and  dried  slowl}^,  until 
evenly  browned  all  over.  Then  roll 
them  on  a board  and  pass  through  a 
wire  sieve,  rolling  again  those  that 
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ivill  not  go  through.  Whore  a “rotary 
grater  ” is  at  hand,  a good  deal  of  time 
is  saved,  as  the  bread  is  soon  reduced 
to  fine  powder.  These  crumbs  will 
keep  some  time  if  bottled  for  use. 
'I’he  term  “raspings”  is  applied  often 
to  bread  so  prepared,  but  strictly, 
raspings  are  made  by  rasping  the 
crust  from  loaves ; they  may  be  had  of 
bakers  and  confectioners. 

Browned  or  Fried  Crumbs  for  serving 
with  game.^ — The  sieve  used  for  those 
should  be  coarser  than  that  for  crumbs 
for  fish  frying.  It  is  a good  plan  to 
dry  them  a little  in  the  oven  before 
frying  when  extra  crispness  is  liked. 
They  should  be  shaken  into  the  fat, 
and  that  is  best  of  clarified  butter  ; a 
couple  of  ounces  for  four  ounces  of 
bread.  Stir  until  a golden  brown, 
then  take  the  crumbs  up  with  a skim- 
mer, and  drain  on  a soft  hot  cloth 
before  the  fire.  Some  cooks  brown 
the  crumbs  in  a tin  in  the  oven,  using 
butter  and  turning  often,  but  we 
advise  the  frying. 

Bread  Dice,  or  Croutons. — 

Dice  are  used  for  soups  and  other 
dishes.  They  arc  generally  from  a 
quarter  to  lialf  an  inch  scjuare,  and 
should  be  from  evenly-cut  slices,  freed 
from  crust.  The  fat  used  may  be 
butter,  clarified  fat,  or  vegetarian  fats, 
according  to  the  dish ; it  should  be 
very  hot,  and  a good  suppl}’^  is  needed. 
As  soon  as  the  bread  is  brown  and 
crisp,  remove  and  drain  on  paper  or  a 
cloth.  A frying  basket  assists  the 
process  if  a good  supply  is  needed. 
Shake  the  basket  well  on  removing  it 
from  the  fat.  (See  Cuoutons  in 
Garnishes.) 

Breakfast  Bolls,  Quickly 

IMEade. — These  are  very  nice,  and  the 
crust  is  soft.  Required  : a pound  and 
a half  of  flour,  an  ounce  of  lard,  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  fresh  baking  powder,  a teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  half  as  much  salt,  and  a pint 
of  milk — skim  will  do.  Cost,  about 
6d. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour,  and  mix 
with  the  milk,  &c.,  to  a light  dough. 


They  cannot  be  handled  too  little  or 
too  lightly.  Form  into  little  rolls  and 
brusli  with  milk.  When  half  done, 
brush  again  for  a crust  of  extra  soft- 
ness. For  a crisper  crust,  brush  with 
egg  or  glaze  (see  txL\ZE  for  Blns,  &c.) 
before  baking.  Sugar  is  option.al.  A 
trifle  more  flour  may  be  wanted. 

Another  way.  — These  are  richer. 
Allow  an  oimce  of  butter,  an  egg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same,  or  more, 
of  sugar,  a dessertspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  and  half  a pint,  or  rather 
more,  of  new  milk  to  every  pound  of 
flour — half  brown  and  h:df  white  is 
nice  for  a change ; for  very  light  rolls, 
use  a mixture  of  Hungarian  and  best 
wliite  English.  Proceed  as  above 
directed.  For  excellent  tea  rolls,  the 
sug-ar  may  be  increased  to  a table- 
spoonful or  some  fruit  added. 

Bride  or  Wedding  Cake.— 

Required  : a pound  and  two  ounces  of 
drj'  sifted  flour,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
rum,  or  half  brandy,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  treacle,  the  same  of  sugar, 
eiglit  eggs,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  butter,  three  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds,  blanched  and  chopped,  two 
ounces  of  crushed  ratafias,  a nutmeg, 
a small  saltspoonful  of  ground  cloves 
and  allspice,  mixed,  two  pounds  of  the 
best  currants,  washed  and  dried,  half 
a pound  of  chopped  sultanas,  half  a 
pound  of  candied  citron,  and  seven 
ounces  each  of  orange  and  lemon  peel, 
and  icing  as  below.  Cost,  about  5s., 
exclusive  of  icing. 

The  above  materials  weigh  over 
seven  pounds ; and  with  the  icing  a 
cake  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds 
may  be  made  ; but  the  weight  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  icing  and 
the  amount  of  decoration.  The  butter 
and  sugar  are  to  be  beaten,  and  the 
eggs  added,  with  the  treacle,  and  again 
beaten ; the  ratafias  are  to  be  soaked 
in  the  spirit,  and  added  next.  The 
spice  is  put  with  the  flour,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt ; the  fruit  and  peel 
are  added,  the  citron  in  large,  and  the 
lemon  and  orange  in  small,  shreds. 
This  second  mixture  is  then  to  be  very 
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thoroughly  blended  with  the  first. 
The  baking  tin  or  ring  should  be  lined 
with  several  folds  of  well  - buttered 
paper,  and  a few  folds  should  be  put 
round  the  outside  of  the  tin.  It 
should  he  set  on  a stout  baking  tin ; 
and  if  that  can  be  put  on  a second  one 
spread  with  ashes  or  sawdust  all  the 
better.  Unless  the  oven  is  very 
reliable,  it  will  be  better  to  send  the 
cake  to  a baker’s  oven.  A steady  heat 
is  wanted  all  through  ; and  if  the  top 
shows  signs  of  getting  too  dark,  it 
should  be  covered  with  paper.  The 
cake  should  be  dark  and  rich-looking. 
To  know  when  done,  apply  the  usual 
test  (page  1006).  The  time  depends 
upon  the  depth  and  the  heat  of  the 
oven;  a shallow  cake  is  best,  about 
three  inches  when  done.  A cake  of 
this  sort  is  not  intended  to  be  light; 
the  amount  of  fruit  prevents  that.  It 
should  be  made  at  least  a few  weeks 
before  it  is  used;  and  better  still,  a 
couple  or  three  months.  If  used 
while  quite  fresh,  the  flavour  is  not 
nearly  so  good.  The  paper  should  be 
kept  on,  and  the  place  of  storage  cool, 
but  not  damp.  (For  the  Almond  Icing, 
see -p.  1007  ) This  may  be  any  thickness 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  Some 
modern  cakes  are  made  with  a second 
coating  at  the  bottom,  which  adds  to 
the  expense,  as  well  as  the  excellence, 
of  the  cake.  The  top  should  he  made 
level.  (For  the  White  IciNg,  see 
below.)  Give  a rough  coating  first, 
and  leave  in  a warm  place,  out  of  the 
dust,  until  next  day ; then  go  over 
again,  making  it  smooth.  Use  a 
palette  knife,  and  dip  now  and  then 
in  cold  water.  On  the  following  day 
the  final  decoration  may  be  given. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  an  icing 
bag  and  pipes,  shown  in  Garnishes. 
The  design  is  a matter  of  taste.  If 
some  small  silver  sweets  are  used,  the 
work  is  simplified;  and  silver  bands 
and  leaves  may  be  bought  of  a con- 
fectioner. Vine  leaves  are  pretty ; 
and  if  a “thread”  and  small  .plain  pipe 
be  used,  bunches  of  grapes  may  be 
imitated.  When  a more  elaborate 
cake  is  wanted,  a vase  of  flowers  is 


sometimes  hired  of  the  confectioner, 
and  gum  paste  leaves  bought ; the 
latter  cannot  be  eaten.  The  majority 
prefer  natural  flowers  nowadays  ; 
and  if  the  cake  be  placed  on  a round 
tray  or  stand,  covered  with  silver  or 
white  paper,  and  entwined  with  white 
flowers  and  fern  leaves,  the  effect  is 
very  good.  A specimen  vase  with 
more  flowers  may  be  put  on  the  top. 

Note. — Unless  for  storing,  the  spirit 
may  be  reduced  by  a third. 

Bride  Cake,  or  White  Icing.* 

— Required : sugar,  eggs,  and  lemon 
juice  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d. 

The  su^ar  should  be  sifted  into  a 
large  basin ; and  to  two  pounds,  the 
whites  of  four  large,  or  five  or  six 
small,  eggs  may  be  put.  The  mixture 
must  be  beaten  hard  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  until  it  is  a smooth  shiny 
paste ; the  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  to  a pound  of  sugar,  or  as 
much  tartaric  acid  as  will  cover  a 
threepenny  piece,  will  improve  the 
appearance.  A common  fault  with 
beginners  is  to  put  too  much  egg  at 
first,  and  to  beat  too  short  a time ; if 
this  be  done,  the  icing  will  run.  A 
cheaper  icing  that  does  for  ordinary 
cakes  is  made  by  using  one  egg  only 
to  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  adding  a little  water.  While  the 
icing  is  being  used,  the  basin  should  be 
covered  with  a damp  paper,  and,  if  it 
gets  too  dry,  must  be  moistened  and 
worked  a little.  This  cannot  be 
properly  made  in  a hurry ; and  the 
better  the  sugar,  the  nicer  the  icing. 
The  same  thing,  coloured  as  required, 
is  used  for  piping  all  sorts  of  cakes 
and  sweets  generally,  and  is  the 
coloured  icing  referred  to  in  many  of 
our  recipes.  The  eggs  must  be  fresh, 
and  the  white  separated  from  the  yolk 
with  extra  care,  the  specks  being 
removed.  An  ounce  of  glycerine  to 
six  pounds  of  icing  sugar  is  used  by 
some,  and  is  said  to  prevent  the  icing 
cracking  when  dry. 


♦ It  is  an  advantage  to  the  beginner  to  buy 
the  sugar  in  tins  witli  directions  for  use. 
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Note. — There  are  otlier  names  for 
this,  such  as  “ hard  icing,”  “ frosting,” 
&c.  {Sec  Fuostei)  Icing.) 

Brioche,  or  French  Paste.— 

Required  : flour,  yeast,  water,  sugar, 
salt,  milk  or  cream,  and  eggs.  Cost, 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6<1. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  dry  flour, 
and  sei)aratc  eight  ounces  of  it  to 
make  the  leaven.  Place  this  last  into 
a pan,  and  mi.x  with  it  two  ounces  of 
y(^ast  and  a little  warm  water.  Gasli 
the  surface  of  the  paste.  Put  a cloth 
over  the  pan,  and  put  it  near  the  fire 
for  about  twentj’  minutes  to  rise. 
Meanwhile  make  a hollow  in  the 
centre  of  the  remaining  flour,  and  put 
into  it  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  an  ounce 
of  finely  sifted  sugar,  and  an  eighth  of 
a pint  of  cream,  or  some  milk  if  there 
is  no  cream.  Add  a pound  of  good 
dry  fresh  butter  cut  into  small  pieces  ; 
put  them  into  the  flour,  and  pour  over 
all  six  eggs  well  beaten.  Work  all 
this  with  the  hand  until  the  whole  is 
quite  smooth.  If  the  flour  will  take 
one  or  two  eggs  more,  add  them  ; hut 
the  paste  must  not  be  so  soft  as  to 
adhere  to  the  board  or  roller.  When 
the  leaven  is  well  risen,  spread  the 
paste  out,  and  the  leaven  over  it,  and 
knead  well  together.  Then  cut  into 
small  portions,  and  mix  again,  that 
the  leaven  may  be  thoroughly  and 
equally  incorporated  with  the  other 
ingredients.  Next,  dust  some  flour  on 
a cloth,  and  roll  the  brioche  (for  so  it 
is  now  called)  in  it.  Put  it  in  a pan, 
and  set  it  in  a cool  place  in  summer, 
and  in  a warm  place  in  winter.  Use 
it  the  earl}'  part  of  the  following  day ; 
then  knead  it  afresh ; and  if  the 
French  form  is  desired,  make  some  of 
it  into  balls  of  uniform  size.  Hollow 
them  at  the  top,  by  pressing  the 
thumb  into  them ; brush  them  over 
with  eggs,  and  put  a second  much 
smaller  ball  into  the  hollow  part  of 
each.  Glaze  again  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  bake  them  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  a quick  oven ; or  the  brioche  may 
be  formed  into  cakes  and  placed  on  a 
tin.  Brioche  may  also  be  used  as  a 


paste  to  make  rolls  for  jams  or  jellies, 
or  even  for  vol-au-vents ; but  to  many 
persons  it  is  unpalatable,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  butter  and 
eggs.  More  sugar  is  added  by  some, 
ami  a larger  number  of  eggs,  as  well 
as  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
Brioche  may  be  baked  in  largo  fancy 
moulds,  and  served  as  tea  bread. 

Note. — If  for  breakfast,  it  must  be 
made  over  night,  as  it  wants  nearly 
twelve  hours’  standing. 

Brown  Bread,  a Simple  B>e- 
cipe. — The  flour  may  be  coarse  or 
fine,  as  jireferrcd,  and  decorticated 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way ; or  a 
mixture  of  one-third  white  and  two- 
thirds  brown  flour  is  liked  by  many. 
Proceed  as  for  Household  ok  Family 
Bkead,  using  a trifle  less  salt,  and  an 
extra  half  ounce  of  yeast,  increasing 
the  water  as  required — it  should  be  as 
moist  as  possible.  Plenty  of  time 
should  be  given  for  rising,  and 
thorough  baking  is  required  in  a 
steady  oven.  Smalt  loaves  are  best,  or 
rolls  are  very  nice ; large  loaves  are 
not  satisfactory,  as  the  crust  gets  hard 
before  the  bread  is  done  in  the  middle. 
An  ounce  of  butter,  dissolved  in  the 
water,  is  a great  improvement  to  each 
quarter  stone  of  flour ; or  milk  and 
water  may  be  used.  Those  who  have 
heen  accustomed  to  white  bread,  and 
desire  to  make  a change,  often  find  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white  and 
brown  flour  at  first  the  most  agreeable ; 
a loaf  of  whole  meal  may  then  h- 
worked  up  to  by  degrees.  Small 
proportions  of  barley  flour,  or  oatmeal, 
or  maize  meal  may  be  added  to  bread 
of  this  sort. 

Note. — Bran  bread  is  not  whole 
meal,  or  true  brown  bread ; that  is  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  flour,  though  it  is 
sometimes  palmed  off  by  unprincipled 
dealers  as  the  genuine  thing.  When 
bran  bread  is  required,  good  flour 
should  be  used,  and  as  much  bran 
incorporated  with  it  as  may  be 
agreeable.  If  bought,  it  should  be 
from  a reliable  dealer,  as  sometimes 
very  poor  flour  is  used  in  bran  bread, 
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the  bran  tending  to  hide  its  dirty 
colour. 

Brown  Bread,  Vegetarian. 

— Two  recipes  are  given,  xhe  first  is 
very  quickly  made,  hut  is  less  suited 
to  every,  day  consumption  than  yeast 
bread.  No.  1 . — Required : two  pounds 
of  whole  wheat  meal  of  the  best 
quality,  a pint  of  cold  water,  half  an 
ounce  of  good  baking  powder,  and  a 
little  salt : a small  saltspoonful  wiU  be 
enough.  Cost,  about  4d. 

The  powder  and  salt  are  to  be  mixed 
with  the  meal,  and  the  water  poured 
in,  and  mixed  lightly  with  a wooden 
spoon.  Then  bake  it  at  once  in  a tin, 
or  on  the  oven  shelf.  It  must  not  be 
kneaded;  indeed  the  dough  should  be  so 
soft  that  it  could  not  be.  The  less  it  is 
touched  with  the  hand,  the  better  and 
lighter.  Some  prefer  to  mix  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  best  bicarbonate  of 
soda  with  the  flour,  and  to  add  the 
same  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
the  water,  in  which  case  no  salt  is 
needed. 

Note. — The  acid  should  be  got  from 
a most  reliable  source,  or  its  purity  for 
bread  making  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
The  purpose  for  which  it  is  required 
should  be  stated.  The  powder  is  more 
generally  employed. 

No.  2. — Three  pounds  of  whole  meal, 
a pint  and  a half  of  tepid  water,  an 
ounce  of  dried  j'east,  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  an  ounce  of  good  vegetable 
oil  will  make  good  bread.  If  the 
yeast  be  proved  to  be  good,  the  whole 
may  be  worked  up  without  forming  a 
leaven ; then  the  dough  should  rise 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  be  put  in 
tins,  and  allowed  to  rise  a little  more. 
Or,  after  the  dough  is  first  mixed,  it 
may  be  put  straight  in  the  tins  to  half 
their  depth,  and  covered  until  it 
reaches  nearly  the  top ; then  it  is 
ready  for  baking.  The  fat  should  be 
mixed  in  with  the  water  and  yeast. 

Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes.— 

Required  : a quart  of  buckwheat  flour,  a 
tablespoonful  of  yeast,  and  some  water 
and  salt.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Use  warm  water,  and  make  the 

2i 


dough  up  very  lightly,  and  let  it  rise 
for  three  hours.  The  top  should  look 
cracky  when  light  enough  to  cook. 
The  consistence  should  be  that  of  thick 
batter  that  can  only  just  be  poured 
with  a ladle  on  to  the  griddle ; when 
one  side  is  done  turn,  and  when  re- 
mov'ed,  butter  and  keep  the  cakes  hot. 

Another  way. — Add  a tablespoonful 
of  treacle  in  addition  to  the  yeast,  and 
bake  as  above — or,  what  is  more  usual, 
on  baking  sheets  in  little  iron  rings,  or 
muflSn  rings  may  be  used. 

Butter  Icings. — (&«  Vienna  or 
Butter  Icings.) 

Buttermilk  Parkins.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  medium  oatmeal, 
half  a pound  of  flour,  four  ounces  each 
of  dripping  and  lard,  half  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  the 
same  of  mixed  spice,  a teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  some  buttermilk. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour  and  meal, 
add  the  dry  ingredients,  and  then  the 
treacle,  warmed  a little,  with  enough 
buttermilk  to  make  a light  paste.  Cut 
in  round  or  square  cakes  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  bake  slowly.  Grlaze  when 
done.  These  are  suitable  for  children. 
They  are  very  light. 

Buttermilk  Scones.  — {See 
Baking  Powder  Scones.)  Use  butter- 
milk and  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  half  as  much  tartaric  acid  for 
every  pound  of  flour. 

Canton  Gingerbread.— Re- 
quired : three  eggs,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  rice- 
flour  and  corn-flour,  six  ounces  each  of 
butter  and  pale  moist  sugar,  a gill  of 
pale  treacle,  three  ounces  of  candied 
ginger  of  good  quality,  the  same  of 
candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  a tea- 
spoonful of  grated  ginger,  a good  pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a little 
essence  of  lemon.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

Slice  the  peel  and  ginger,  add  to  the 
flours  with  the  sugar  and  spice ; melt 
the  butter  in  the  treacle,  and  add  with 
the  eggs,  and  give  the  whole  a good 
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beat ; stir  the  soda  in,  after  melting  it 
in  a little  warm  milk.  Bake  in  a 
shallow  tin  lined  with  paper,  and  cut 
in  fingers  for  serving. 

To  make  into  gingerbread  of  the 
crisp  kind,  add  flour  enough  to  roll  out, 
with  an  (extra  egg ; cut  in  rounds  or 
fingers,  or  use  a good-sized  leaf-cutter. 
(Jrouiul  ginger  can  noplace  the  candied. 

Charcoal  Biscuits. — liequired: 
a pound  of  tlour,  fine  and  dry,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  the  finest  willow 
charcoal,  and  sugar  and  water. 

The  Hour  should  be  sieved,  the  char- 
coal added,  and  the  mixture  again 
sieved.  Then  mix,  and  add  water  by 
degrees  until  a stiff  paste  is  formed ; 
add  an  ounce  or  so  of  sugar  if  liked, 
but  some  will  prefer  the  biscuits  un- 
sweetened, and  they  are  better  in  that 
fonn.  Boll  out  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
cut  into  oblongs  or  squares,  and  bake 
in  a brisk  oven.  Store  in  tins  when 
(|uitecold.  They  are  nicer  when  fresh, 
and  if  kept  long  it  must  be  in  a dry 
place. 

Chelsea  Buns. — (<SeeSEEi)Roi,i.s, 

(toon.)  The  dough  given  may  be  used 
or  it  can  be  a little  sweeter ; then  less 
moisture  must  be  used.  Take  pieces 
of  two  or  three  ounces,  and  work  into 
thin  rolls  eight  inches  long.  Twist  them 
round  and  round  like  a spring,  and  put 
them  nearly  touching  on  a greased  tin ; 
they  should  prove  over  boiling  water 
for  a time,  or  be  covered  and  set  near 
the  fire.  Glaze  when  done,  and  serve 
hot  or  cold.  Put  in  the  oven  for  a 
few  seconds  after  glazing.  Another 
way  is  to  omit  the  seeds  and  colour  the 
dough  with  saffron.  Omit  the  butter 
in  making  this  dough,  and  when  the 
latter  is  ready  spread  it  out,  and  put 
the  fat  over  in  little  bits,  then  fold  and 
roll ; repeat  a time  or  two,  and  dredge 
with  sugar  each  time.  Then  roll  up 
like  a pudding  and  cut  in  slices,  and 
bake  with  the  slices  touching  each 
other ; . when  done  they  can  be  readily 
■separated.  Glaze  as  before.  The)’ 
are  sometimes  egged  and  sugared  when 
three-parts  done. 


Cherry  Cake.— Cherries  of  good 
(piality,  either  glace  or  crystallised, 
may  be  added  to  a Madeira  cake  mix- 
ture, or  a Geneva  cake  mixture  if  pre- 
fen-ed.  {See  recipes.)  The  chenies 
should  be  in  quartei’s ; about  four 
ounces  to  each  half-pound  of  flour 
used ; a little  cherry  essence  may 
be  added,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy 
or  an  ounce  of  chopped  almonds  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence.  These  are  often 
iced  with  white  icing  on  the  top,  and 
decorated  with  more  cherries  and  leaves 
cut  from  angelica. 

Chestnut  Meal  Biscuits.— 

These  are  sold  by  dealers  in  vegetarian 
specialities.  They  are  very  palatable 
and  nourishing,  and  cost  about  6d.  to  8d. 
per  pound.  The  meal  may  be  bought 
and  used  at  home  in  combination  with 
flour,  for  plain  biscuits  or  cakes  of 
various  kinds.  Sometimes  a little 
banana  flour  is  used  with  the  above ; 
that  costs  from  lOd.  per  pound  upwards 
on  an  average,  and  biscuits  may  be 
bought  about  the  same  price.  Banana 
flour  gives  sweetness  and  is  highly 
nourishing ; a small  quantity  may 
thei'efore  be  added  with  advantage  to 
corn-flour  and  similar  preparations, 
when  used  for  cakes,  &c. 

Chocolate  Cake. — For  a choco- 
late sponge  cake,  follow  the  recipe  for 
Savoy  Cake,  decreasing  the  flour  by  a 
fourth,  and  adding  grated  chocolate  and 
a little  vanilla  flavouring.  These  are 
often  baked  as  la)’er  or  sandw’ich  cakes, 
and  the  tops  iced  with  vanilla  or  choco- 
late icing.  For  a cake  with  butter,  either 
of  the  mixtures  for  Madeira  Cake 
may  be  followed,  omitting  any  flavour- 
ing, and  using  an  ounce  of  chocolate 
or  more,  if  liked,  to  each  quarter  pound 
of  flour  ; if  cooked  in  a little  milk,  the 
chocolate  is  nicer,  but  it  is  sometimes 
stirred  in  in  the  dry  state.  Another 
way  is  to  use  an  ordinary  sponge  or 
other  white  cake,  and  slice  it,  spreading 
the  slices  with  chocolate  icing ; the  top 
may  be  dredged  with  coloured  sugar 
before  the  icing  sets. 

Chocolate  Maca.roous.  — Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
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t ground  sweet  almonds,  a pound  and  a 
j half  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  finely-grated  chocolate  of  the 
I best  quality,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
f essence,  a tablespoonful  of  vanilla 

|[l  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  four  small 

||:  eggs,  or  of  three  large  ones.  Cost, 

? about  2s. 

1'he  mixture  should  be  prepared  as 
h for  Macaroons,  Almond,  and  baked  on 
f wafer  paper  in  a gentle  oven.  They 
should  be  a little  smaller  than  ordinary 
« macaroons,  and  should  be  rather  less 

i flat ; therefore,  in  laying  them  out, 

’f  hot  much  room  should  be  allowed  for 
f : spreading. 

I Christening  Cake.— recipe 
for  Bride  Cake.)  The  use  of  almond 

(paste  is  optional.  The  icing  is  gener- 
ally white  with  a little  coloured 
icing  for  the  decoration — the  baby’s 
. name  sometimes  being  piped  in  the 
1 1 centre,  or  a motto  is  very  general. 
i i Small  silver  sweets  may  be  used  for  it. 
1 In  the  finish  of  these  cakes,  a good  deal 

I is  left  to  taste ; many  resemble  a bride 
cake,  and  some  are  garnished  with 
eoloui-ed  flowers.  Good  fondants  of 
delicate  colours . can  be  used  for  the 
top  of  the  cake. 

f Cocoa-nut  Cake. — If  fresh  nut 
! I be  used,  an  ounce  or  two  may  be  added 
i I to  each  half  pound  of  flour  used  for 
1 the  cake,  and  the  recipe  for  any  good 
I white  cake— as  Snow,  Madeira,  &c. — 

' followed ; the  flavouring  is  generally 
rose  water  or  a little  vanilla.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  buns  or 
biscuits.  In  the  case  of  a plain  cake, 
a little  more  milk  than  usual  should 
be  added — that  of  the  nut  being 
preferably  used.  {See  Swigs  Cream 
Cake.) 

Cocoa-nut  Gingerbread.— Add 

two  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut  to  a 
pound  of  flour,  and  follow  the  recipe 
for  White  Gingerbread.  Add  a 
little  cocoa-nut  milk.  If  liked,  use 
three  - quarters  of  a pound  of  flour 
to  each  quarter  pound  of  nut,  then  the 
fat  should  be  increased  a little.  For  a 
•very  good  brown  gingerbread^  allow 


four  ounces  of  nut  to  a pound  of  flour 
or  rice-flour,  and  add  four  or  six  ounces 
of  butter  or  lard  with  spice  to  taste, 
and  enough  treacle  and  honey  to  make 
a paste  that  can  be  baked  in  little  heaps 
or  rolled  out  and  cut  in  shapes.  Cost,- 
about  7d.  per  pound.  A pinch  of 
cinnamon  may  be  used  if  not  objected 
to. 

Cocoa-nut  Icing  or  Paste.— 

This  resembles  almond  icing  in  appear- 
ance, and  its  uses  are  the  same.  Re- 
quired ; two  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice  and  rose  water,  half  a 
pound  of  icing  sugar,  and  some  grated 
cocoa-nut.  Cost,  about  9d. 

The  sugar  should  be  put  with  the 
egg  whites  only,  and  the  flavouring 
and  the  nut — fresh,  if  possible — added 
until  a paste  of  the  right  consistence 
is  formed.  This  should  be  stiff 
enough  to  roll  out  unless  it  is  desired 
to  have  a rough  surface ; then  it  must 
be  softer,  and  after  it  is  spread  on  the 
top  of  the  cake  the  surface  should  be 
marked  with  a fork  or  skewer.  This 
applies  to  almond  icing  also.  When 
this  mode  is  followed,  the  cake  should 
be  set  in  a cool  oven  for  the  top  to  get 
firm.  The  flavour  may  be  varied  by 
using  brandy,  orange  flower  water, 
orange  juice,  or  vanilla. 

Coloured  Icing.  — (See  Bride 
Cake  or  White  Icing.)  Addany  colour- 
ing and  a few  drops  of  flavouring,  if 
liked ; for  example,  rose  essence  with 
pink,  lemon  essence  with  yellow. 
Vanilla  is  a favourite  flavour,  then  the 
lemon  juice  may  be  omitted.  Delicate 
colouring  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
highly-coloured  icings  sometimes  seen. 
A pretty  effect  is  alw'ays  readily  ob- 
tained bj^  coating  a cake  with  icing  of 
one  colour,  and  dotting  it  all  over  with 
chopped  candied  fruit  of  another,  as 
green  on  pink,  yellow  or  pink  on 
brown,  and  assorted  fruits  on  a pale 
yellow  ground. 

Coffee  Cake,  Good,  or  Gateau 
de  Mocha. — Required  : flve  eggs, 
six  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  each  of  floui-  and  potato 
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flour,  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
and  a dessertspoonful  of  coffee  essence 
and  icing  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  Gd. 

Tlie  above  ingredients  arc  to  be  used 
in  the  manner  described  under  Si'onoe 
Cake  ; or,  if  liked,  an  ounce  ot  butter 
may  be  put  in  the  flour.  When  the 
cake  is  done,  ice  it  with  coffee  glace 
icing,  and  pipe  it  in  a p.attern  with 
vanilla  icing.  {See  Glace  Icings.) 

Another  way  is  to  use  the  two  icings 
from  a bag  with  a fancy  pipe,  putting 
a row  of  each  alternately.  The  shape 
of  the  cake  is  a matter  of  taste.  A 
^Madeira  cake  mi.xture  may  be  used  for 
a richer  cake,  flavoured  as  above  ; no 
other  flavouiing  must  be  added. 

Coffee  or  Chocolate  £clairs. 

— Required : a foundation  as  for 

Boston  Cueam  Cakes,  and  other  in- 
gredients as  below.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each. 

Add  to  the  mixture  given  for  the 
cakes  an  ounce  of  sug.ar  and  the  j’olk 
of  another  egg ; then  proceed  as 
directed  in  the  recipe,  except  that  the 
batter  is  to  be  forced  out  in  finger 
.shapes  on  the  tins.  .Just  before  the 
cakes  are  taken  from  the  oven  they 
may  be  dredged  with  sugar  and  put 
back  for  a minute.  When  cool,  split 
.and  fill  with  whipped  cream  that  has 
been  flavoured  with  coffee  essence  or 
with  vanilla  as  liked,  and  coat 
with  coffee  glace  or  butter  icing ; the 
latter  must  be  put  on  from  a bag  and 
pipe.  {See  recipes  in  this  chapter.)  A 
thick  custai'd  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
filling.  The  cakes  are  lighter  if  the 
sugar  be  omitted  in  the  foundation ; 
then  the  filling  and  coating  must  be  a 
little  sweeter  than  usual. 

For  chocolate,  use  chocolate  prepara- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  place  of 
coffee.  In  different  shapes,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  filling,  cakes  of  the  kind 
are  called  by  various  names.  They 
are  ver}'  nice  when  filled  with  a puree 
of  fruit  and  cream,  and  the  top  may 
be  garnished  according  to  taste  with 
icing,  &c.,  or  left  plain. 

CorbeilleS. — Moulds  as  shown  on 


page  212,  or  some  similar  ones,  are 
wanted,  and  the  mixture  may  be  of 
any  kind  without  fruit,  such  as  sponge, 
snow,  Madeira,  and  others.  When 
done,  the  tops  of  the  cakes  are  to  be 
trimmed,  and  the  centre  scooped  out 
so  as  to  leave  a wall  and  a foundation 
at  the  bottom  ; then  cream  or  custard 
is  put  in,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  used  for  the  top  gar- 
nish ; or  coloured  sugar  answers ; or 
sometimes  the  top  is  spread  with  pre- 
serve, and  the  edges  piped  with 
coloured  icing.  The  handles  of  the 
corbeilles  or  baskets  are  formed  of 
angelica  : or  a strip  of  cap- wire  can  be 
bent,  and  piped  with  white  bride-cake 
icing.  Those  are  dainty  dishes  for  a 
supper  as  well  as  for  tea.  Fruit 
purees  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
filling. 

Corn-Flour  Cakes.— Snow 
Rocks  and  White  Cake.)  Use  corn- 
flour in  place  of  potato-flour. 

Crisp  Cream  Biscuits,  for 

serving  with  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate. — 
Required  : three-quarters  of  .'i  pound 
of  fine  Hour,  the  same  of  com-flour,  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  white 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  some 
cream.  Co.st,  about  Is. 

The  flours  are  to  be  mixed  with  the 
sugar  and  salt,  and  the  butter  rubbed 
in  until  lost  to  sight ; the  cream  is 
then  added  to  make  a stiff  paste  ; the 
goodness  of  those  is  doubtful  should 
the  cream  be  in  too  large  a quantity. 
They  should  be  so  stiff  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  roll  them  ; and,  after  mixing, 
the  dough  should  be  beaten  with  the 
rolling-pin.  About  a giU  of  cream 
should  be  poured  in  at  first,  and  the 
rest  added  a spoonful  at  a time.  Roll 
out  thinl}',  and  cut  in  rounds  or 
squares ; then  prick  with  a fork,  or 
docker,  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 
They  keep  well.  With  a trifle  more 
salt  and  a pinch  of  white  or  cayenne 
pepper,  and  no  sugar,  they  make  a 
good  cheese  biscuit.  The  butter  may 
be  increased  to  two  ounces  should 
cream  be  short;  and  for  a plainer 
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biscuit,  half  milk  and  half  cream  may 
be  used. 

Crumpets  or  Pikelets  may  le 

made  with  the  batter  given  for  muffins 
(page  1035),  but  softer.  They  are 
about  half  an  inch  thick  when  done, 
and  should  be  full  of  holes.  They  are 
baked  in  rings  on  a hot  plate.  The 
thin  kind,  like  pancakes,  are  baked  on 
a hot  plate,  and  are  sometimes  the  size 
of  a dinner  plate.  They  vary  in 
different  localities.  They  can  bo 
bought  better  and  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  made,  apparatus  and  trouble 
considered. 

Cup  Sponge  Cakes.— Sponge 
cake  batter  is  baked  in  cup-shaped 
moulds,  a few  currants  being  dredged 
in  after  buttering.  These  remain  and 
form  a “black  cap,”  hence  the  latter 
name  in  some  parts.  They  are  often 
stuck  with  almonds  at  the  sides,  and 
converted  into  small  tipsy  cakes. 
Served  hot  with  a nice  sauce,  they  are 
a substitute  for  a pudding.  A fruit 
compote  also  goes  well  with  them. 

Currant  Buns. — Eequired  : two 
pounds  of  flour,  six  ounces  of  lard  or 
butter,  or  mixed,  the  same  of  sugar, 
a little  salt,  an  egg,  four  to  six  ounces 
of  currants,  and  milk  and  water  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour,  then  add 
the  yeast,  and  half  a pint  of  tepid  milk 
and  water,  and  mix  with  some  of  the 
flour  to  a batter ; then,  when  risen, 
add  the  egg,  sugar,  fruit,  and  as  much 
more  liquid  as  may  be  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  a light  dough.  The  dough 
should  be  weighed,  and  the  pieces 
formed  in  small  balls,  then  flattened 
and  put  on  tins  and  allowed  to  rise 
over  hot  water.  Bake  in  a hot  oven 
and  glaze  them.  {See  Glaze  for 
Buns,  &c.) 

Note. — More  fruit  may  be  used  for 
richer  buns,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of 
candied  peel.  Sultanas  may  replace 
the  raisins.  A few  drops  of  lemon 
essence  or  spice  essence  improves  them. 

Currant  Cake,  Plain.  — Re- 
quired : two  pounds  of  flour,  two 


eggs,  a pinch  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  half  a pound  of 
nice  dripping  or  clarified  fat  (or  half 
may  be  lard),  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  fat  is  to  be  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
and  the  dry  materials  all  put  in ; 
then  beat  the  eggs  and  milk  together 
and  stir  them  in  the  mixture  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  bake  the 
cake  at  once  in  a moderate  oven  (see 
page  1006).  Time,  about  two  hours  on 
an  average.  For  a better  cake,  add 
two  ounces  more  sugar,  and  a couple 
of  ounces  of  candied  peel  in  strips.  A 
plainer  cake  can  be  made  with  one  egg. 
Spice  may  be  used  to  taste.  For  a 
plain  raisin  or  sultana  cake  use  either 
of  those  fruits  in  place  of  currants. 
A skewer  will  leave  the  centre  clean 
when  done. 

Dates  and  Figs  in  Cakes.-- 

These  may  be  used  singlj',  or  mixed 
in  the  same  way  as  currants  and 
raisins  for  plain  cakes.  They  find 
favour  amongst  vegetarians,  being 
often  added  to  wholemeal  cakes.  The 
dates  should  be  rinsed,  and  stoned,  and 
cut  up,  and  both  fruits  are  the  better 
for  soaking  for  a time  in  the  liquid 
used  for  the  cake.  Even  when  added 
to  bread  dough,  with  an  ounce  or  two 
of  fat  to  the  pound,  a very  good  cake 
for  children  is  the  result. 

Devonshire  Cream  Cakes.— 

Required  : four  poimds  of  flour,  a 
pound  of  clotted  cream,  a pound  of  ' 
moist  sugar,  the  same  of  currants,  the 
fourth  of  a nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  candied  lemon  peel,  two  ounces 
of  orange,  four  eggs,  half  a pint 
of  milk,  and  a little  liquid  saftTon. 
Cost,  about  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d. 

The  flour  should  be  mixed  with  the 
cream,  and  the  dry  materials  added, 
the  peel  being  in  thin  shreds.  Then 
beat  the  eggs  with  the  milk,  and  mix 
well,  adding  at  the  last  a tablespoon- 
ful of  fresh  baking  powder.  This 
will  make  three  or  four  cakes,  which 
should  be  baked  in  a moderate  oven. 
A mixture  of  this  sort  is  sometimes 
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'converted  into  a yeast  cake ; a little  less 
cream  may  be  used,  and  the  fruit  and 
sugar  decreased  a little  for  a plainer 
cake. 

Digestive  Biscuits.  — Re- 

quireJ;  a pound  of  finely-granulated, 
or  if  preferred,  ordinarj'  whole-meal, 
half  a pound  of  white  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and 
an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and  some 
water.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mi.x  the  dry  ingredients,  then  melt 
the  butter  in  a little  water,  and  add 
when  tepid,  with  more  to  make  a 
paste ; it  should  ho  ver}'  stiff,  and  may 
be  beaten  with  the  rolling-pin  for  a few 
minutes  with  advantage.  Roll  in  thin 
sheets,  and  cut  in  shapes  to  taste, 
prick  right  through  with  a fork  or 
“ biscuit  docker,”  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  crisp,  and  a pale 
brown. 

Note. — The  sugar  may  bo  omitted, 
and  the  biscuits  eaten  with  cheese,  &c.  ; 
more  salt  is  then  wanted. 

Digestive  Oat  Buns.  — Re- 

quin^d ; half  a pound  of  medium  oat- 
meal, half  a pint  of  milk  or  w;ater, 
two  ounces  each  of  sugar  and  fat,  an 
egg,  and  some  flour.  Cost,  about  6d. 

Cream  the  fat  and  sugar,  and  add 
the  meal  and  water,  then  cover  and 
leave  for  two  hours  ; add  the  egg,  an  I 
more  flour  as  required.  If  for  rock 
buns,  the  mi.xture  should  be  stiff  ; for 
cakes  in  patty  pans,  less  flour  is 
wanted.  A teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  improves  the  cakes.  A table- 
spoonful of  barley-flour  or  maize  meal 
may  be  used.  Those  are  suitable  for 
those  who  cannot  eat  the  oat  cakes 
generally  met  with. 

Dough  Cakes,  Very  Bight. 

— ^Take  some  dough,  with  or  without 
fruit,  as  liked,  and  roll  it  out  ; sup- 
posing a pound,  use  two  or  three 
ounces  of  lard  or  butter,  putting  it  on 
in  small  pieces,  and  folding  and 
rolling  as  directed  for  Rough  Puef 
Paste  (page  744).  The  dough'  is  then 
read}q  and  should  be  cut  in  small 
squares,  and  baked  in  a good  oven. 


It  may  l>e  glazed  or  left  plain,  and 
served  hob  or  cold.  Almost  every 
kind  of  plain  dough,  except  that  given 
for  Malt  Bread,  may  be  thiis  treated, 
Tlie  richer  dough  mixtures  that  con- 
tain fat  may  be  so  treated  if  a portion 
of  the  fat  be  omitted,  and  worked  in 
this  way  instead  of  being  all  incor- 
porated as  given  in  the  respective 
recipes ; always  remembering  that 
only  such  as  ai’e  stiff  enough  to  roll 
are  admissible.  The  softer  mixtures 
for  dropping  on  tins  are  not  suitable 
for  rolling.  Those  cakes  are  better 
while  fresh. 

Note. — Cakes  under  many  names 
might  be  given  for  the  above,  having 
regard  to  differences  in  shape  and 
size. 

Dough  Ifuts.  — Required;  a 
pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour,  seven 
and  a half  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  and  a half  of  lard,  nine  ounces 
of  white  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  each 
of  salt,  ground  ginger,  and  cinnamon, 
an  ounce  of  dried  yeast,  two  eggs,  and 
half  a pint  of  tepid  milk  and  water, 
mixed  in  equal  parts.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Beat  the  butter  to  cream,  and  add 
the  sugar,  yeast,  and  milk,  and  form 
a sponge,  with  a little  of  the  flour 
added  to  the  mixture.  When  risen, 
stir  in  the  salt  and  spice,  the  eggs, 
and  milk  and  water ; make  into 
dough,  and  leave  lor  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place.  Roll  out  half  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  in  small  rounds,  then 
push  the  finger  through  to  form  a 
ring,  and  fry  in  plenty  of  hot  fat  to  a 
golden  brown.  Drain,  and  sift  sugar 
over,  and  serve  for  tea,  alone  or  with 
stewed  fruit.  A little  more  moisture 
may  be  wanted,  but  this  is  the 
quantity  to  add  at  first.  If  liked 
plainer,  reduce  the  sugar  and  fat,  and 
increase  the  milk  and  water.  Half 
white  .flour,  and  half  brown  gives 
another  variety. 

Note. — If  the  finger  is  not  pushed 
through,  the  nuts  will  not  get  cooked 
in  the  middle. 

Another  way. — Make  into  little  ballSj' 
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then  push  the  finger  through  as 
before. 

Dripping  or  Lard  Cakes. — 

{See  Flead  Cakes.) 

Easter  Cakes,  or  Flat  Sim- 
nels. — Required  : a pound  of  flour, 
half  a pound  each  of  butter,  sugar, 
and  sultanas,  ten  ounces  of  currants, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
the  same  of  ground  ginger,  and  half 
as  much  grated  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped 
candied  peel,  and  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  Is.  8d. 

The  mode  of  mixing  is  the  same  as 
for  ordinary  good  cakes,  the  butter 
and  sugar  being  well  creamed  at 
first.  The  flour  and  fruit  aro  added 
last.  If  the  eggs  are  large,  it 
may  need  a trifle  more  flour.  Roll 
out  nearly  an  inch  thick,  in  rounds  of 
six  or  eight  inches  diameter.  The 
oven  should  be  moderate.  Brush  with 
egg  when  done,  and  sift  with  sugar, 
and  return  to  the  oven  a minute  to 
glaze. 

I^clairs. — {See  Coffee  or  Choco- 
late Eclairs.) 

Eccles  Cakes. — Required  : some 
paste,  a filling  made  by  mixing  a pound 
of  washed  and  dried  currants,  six  ounces 
of  moist  sugar,  two  ounces  of  chopped 
candied  peel,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
grated  nutmeg.  Cost,  about  Id.  each. 

The  cuttings  of  puff  or  flaky  paste 
will  do  for  these,  and  are  often  used, 
though  the  cakes  are  nicer  when  paste 
is  made  purposely.  It  should  be 
thinly  rolled  and  cut  in  rounds  ; a tea- 
spoonful of  the  mixture  is  put  in  the 
middle,  and  the  pastry  doubled  over 
like  a ball;  it  is  then  pressed  on  the 
board  to  make  round  flat  cakes,  the  size 
of  the  top  of  a small  tumbler.  Three 
small  cuts  should  be  made  with  a knife, 
and  the  cakes  finished  off  like  Banbury 
Cakes. 

Note. — The  filling  for  these  is  some- 
times the  same  as  Banbury  Cakes,  or 
a little  grated  apple  is  added  to  the 
mixture  given,  with  an  increased 
ouantity  of  sugar  if  required. 


Finger  or  Savoy  Biscuits.— 

Required  : equal  weights  of  eggs  in 
the  shell,  sugar,  and  flour,  with  any 
flavouring  approved — essence  or  grated 
lemon  or  orange  peel.  Cost,  about  8d. 
per  pound. 

The  mode  is  the  same  as  for  sponge 
cakes.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a bag 
with  a pipe,  and  forced  out  on  tins 
covered  with  sheets  of  white  paper,  in 
lengths  of  three  inches.  The}'  are 
dusted  with  sugar  and  baked  in  a 
sound  oven.  Some  practice  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  biscuits  should  be  a little 
thinner  in  the  centre.  When  done  the 
paper  must  be  damped  a little  and 
removed  and  the  biscuits  stuck  together 
in  pairs.  Tins  are  sold  for  baking 
them  and  are  very  convenient  for  the 
novice,  but  when  these  are  but  seldom 
wanted,  or  in  very  small  quantities, 
they  are  hardly  -worth  the  trouble  of 
making  at  home. 

Note. — If  they  do  not  stick  readil}', 
moisten  the  edges  with  raw  white  of 
eggs. 

Finger  Gingerbread. — 

Separate  recipes  are  not  given  for  these 
as  the  mixtures  for  Nuts  (page  1028), 
can  be  cut  in  finger  lengths.  This  form 
is  often  found  convenient  for  the  pocket 
by  travellers ; finger  gingerbread  is 
often  called  “ sportsman’s”  or  “hunt- 
ing” gingerbread. 

Flat  or  Oven  Cakes  that  are 
made  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
are  often  of  dough  only ; it  is  divided 
into  portions  large  enough  to  make  - a 
round  the  size  of  a pudding  jilate  and 
an  inch  or  so  thick.  The  top  is  pricked 
in  a few  places  and  the  cakes  baked  in 
a sharp  oven.  They  are  often  served 
hot  after  splitting  and  buttering,  and 
sometimes  thin  slices  of  cheese  are  put 
between. 

For  a sweet  cake  of  the  kind,  which 
is  also  flaky,  spread  a little  fat  over  the 
dough  and  put  a sprinkling  of  sugar 
with  a few  currants,  then  fold  and  roll 
a time  or  two,  as  if  making  rough  puff 
paste;  shape  and  bake  as  above.  These 
are  served  fox  tea. 
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Plead  Cakes. — These  are  served 
hot  for  tea.  The  ilcad  is  skinned  and 
sliced  into  the  flour,  and  the  mixture 
made  up  with  water  and  a little  salt  as 
for  pastry,  then  beaten  with  arollinj'- 
pin,  and  cut  in  rounds  of  half  an  inch 
and  baked  in  a sharp  oven.  The  pip- 
portions  vary  from  half  a pound  to 
threo-(iuartcrs  of  fload  for  a pound  of 
flour  for  f'ood  cakes,  and  sometimes  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  is  first 
rubbed  in  the  flour.  A quarter  of  a 
pound  or  six  ounces  to  the  pound  of 
flour  makes  nice  plain  cakes.  The 
addition  of  su<>;ar  and  fruit  is  optional. 
They  may  be  dusted  with  sugar. 

Frame  Food  Bread.— Tins  is 
m.ade  by  adding  an  ounce  of  “ frame 
food  extract  ” to  every  seven  pounds  of 
white  flour  used  for  bread  making  in 
the  ordinary  waj'.  The  result  is  a 
highly  nourishing  loaf  of  good  flavour. 
In  the  making  of  the  extract  the 
nutritious  particles  only  arc  extracted 
from  bran.  Tlie  extract  is  calculated 
to  improve  the  taste  of  all  sorts  of 
cereals  to  which  it  may  bo  added,  and 
may  be;  used  with  ordinar}'^  materials  for 
the  making  of  cakes  and  biscuits,  &c. 

French  Bread.  —Required  : four 
po\mds  of  fine  white  flour,  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of  dried 
yeast,  a tcaspoonful  of  salt,  and  some 
tepid  milk  and  water,  about  half  a j)int 
tothepoundof  flour.  Cost, about  Is.  4d. 

Tlie  mode  of  mixing  this  being  rather 
peculiar,  and  the  time  for  rising  longer 
than  usual,  attention  is  directed  to  both 
])oints.  Sift  the  flour  into  a dry  vessel, 
melt  the  butter  in  about  a fourth  of  the 
liquid,  and  blend  with  the  yeast,  then 
stir  into  the  centre  of  the  flour,  and 
work  in  a little  only  to  form  a thin 
batter,  sprinkle  the  top  well  with  flour 
and  sot  by  covered  in  a warm  corner  of 
the  stove,  or  in  the  fender,  but  not 
where  it  will  become  really  hot ; in 
three  hours  knead  it  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  liquid  and  cover  again  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  make  into 
shapes  on  a lightly  floured  board. 
These  should  rise  for  a quarter  of  an 


hour  before  baking,  and  a good  oven 
is  required. 

Another  way. — Required  : half  a pint 
of  tepid  milk,  half  an  ounce  of  dried 
yeast,  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  pounds  of  flour,  half  Vienna,  and 
a little  salt.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Melt  the  yeast  in  the  milk,  add  the 
eggs,  and  beat  all ; then  put  in  the  flour 
in  which  the  butter  has  been  luibbed, 
work  it  into  dough — it  will  be  stiff ; 
then  leave  it  to  rise  for  an  hour,  and 
mould  it  into  the  required  shapes,  and 
bake  on  buttered  tins  in  a well-heated 
oven.  When  cold  the  crust  can  bo 
rasped  oS.  Failing  a rasp,  use  an 
ordinary  grater.  This  is  the  dough 
that  is  recommended  for  the  small 
dinner  rolls  and  sandwich  rolls  referred 
to  in  various  parts  of  this  work.  For 
some  purposes  the  rolls  maybe  the  size 
of  a Tangerine  orange,  for  dinner  rolls 
rather  larger. 

Note. — For  unraspod  rolls  the  softer 
dough  above  is  to  be  preferred  in  somo 
cases. 

French  Gingerbread  (Pain 
d’Bpice), — There  are  several  ways 
of  making  this  gingerbread.  Tlie 
following  can  bo  recommended  : — Re- 
quired : a dessertsjioonful  of  brandy, 
vanilla  stick,  four  ounces  of  butter,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  each  of  citron, 
lemon,  and  orange  candied  peel,  half 
an  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  half  as 
much  cinnamon,  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
and  some  flour.  Cost,  about  Is.  to 
Is.  2d. 

About  a teaspoonful  of  pounded 
vanilla  stick  is  put  in  the  brandy,  and 
mixed  with  the  spices  and  treacle  and 
butter,  then  melted  over  the  fire  and 
stirred  for  a minute ; the  pan  is  then 
removed,  and,  when  the  mixture  is 
cool,  flour  is  stirred  in  a spoonful  at  a 
time,  until  the  dough  can  be  moulded. 
This  is  for  thick  gingerbread,  which 
should  be  ptit  in  tins  of  the  required 
shape ; it  will  be  quite  firm  when  cold. 
Another  waj',  and  a common  one,  is  to 
make  the  whole  more  like  a thick  batter, 
by  using  less  flour ; then  the  result  is 
a softer  loaf,  which  is  generally  better 
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liked.  Square  tins  should  he  used, 
I well  greased,  and  the  baking  carefully 
I watched.  By  brushing  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  when  done,  a bright  gloss  is 
I formed.  This  will  keep  a long  time. 

' Many  variations  in  the  spice  are  to 
be  made ; and  those  who  cannot  get 
I vanilla  stick,  must  use  essence.  “ Pul- 
verised vanilla  ” may  be  bought  in 
some  places.  The  mixture  may  be 
dropped  on  wafer  paper,  and  baked  as 
nuts,  and  will  be  found  delicious. 

I ■ Frosted  Icing. — This  is  some- 
I times  used  for  plum  cakes,  &c.,  at 
! Christmas.  A cake  is  covered  with 
i white  or  coloured  icing,  and  then 
dredged  thicTdy  over  with  crushed 
sugar  candy  before  the  icing  is  dr)’-. 
The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  is  bad 
for  the  teeth ; but  the  effect  is  very 
good. 

Fruit  Short  Cakes,  Various. 

— (See  Apple  Short  Cake  for  the 
method  of  making.)  Another  way  is 
to  use  a light  short  crust,  and  split  and 
finish  in  the  same  way  (see  recipes  in 
Pastrv).  All  sorts  of  fruit  may  be 
used,  both  fresh  and  cooked.  A straw- 
berry short  cake  is  a general  favourite, 
the  fruit  is  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
cake  is  split ; it  should  be  mashed  and 
sweetened,  and  the  cake  should  be 
buttered  and  sprinkled  with  sugar ; the 
two  parts  are  put  together,  and  the 
cake  served  at  once.  Easpberries  or 
blackberries  are  good  so  treated. 

Galettes,  Plain.— Eequired  : a 
pound  and  a half  of  light  bread  dough, 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of 
cui-rants  and  raisins,  a little  spice,  two 
ounces  of  fat  of  any  kind  (dripping  is 
nice),  and  an  egg.  Cost,  about  6d. 

The  above  ingredients  are  blended, 
and  the  dough  left  to  rise  after  mixing ; 
it  is  then  made  into  balls  the  size  of  an 
orange ; these  are  flattened  a little  and 
snipped  round  the  edges  with  scissors ; 
the  incisions  are  rather  deep;  this 
adds  to  the  lightness.  Then  put  them 
on  a baking-tin  with  half  an  inch 
space  between,  and  “ prove  ” over  hot 
water  for  ten  minutes.  Cover  with  a 
2i-f 


thin  cloth.  Bake  in  a hot  oven  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  glaze 
them ; return  to  the  oven  for  a minute 
to  set,  and  serve  hot  or  cold  with 
butter. 

Note. — Any  of  the  richer  doughs 
can  be  used,  and  the  fruit,  &c. , in- 
creased for  better  galettes.  Very  rich 
galettes  resemble  shortbread.  A ga- 
iette  the  size  of  a dinner  plate  may  be 
made  ; but  the  snipping  must  not  be 
omitted,  and  it  may  be  gashed  a time 
or  two  on  the  toj). 

Gateau  d,  la  Ceylon.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  sponge  or  cocoa-nut 
cake,  half  a pound  of  glace  cherries, 
the  same  weight  of  green  almonds  or 
other  green  fruits,  cream,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  3s.  9d.  or  more. 

The  cake  should  be  baked  in  a 
shallow  tin,  then  cut  in  rounds  of  equal 
thickness  with  graduated  cutters,  either 
plain  or  crimped.  The  centres  should 
be  removed  with  a small  cutter,  and 
the  slices  piled  one  on  another.  Then 
mask  the  edges  with  some  white  icing, 
and  snrinkle  with  grated  cocoa-nut ; 
cut  the  fruit  up,  and  use  it  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration  while  the 
icing  is  moist.  The  centre  should  be 
filled  with  whipped  cream  that  has 
been  flavoured  with  essence  of  vanilla. 
Then  take  some  whipped  cream  and 
little  piles  of  the  two  fruits,  and  arrange 
round  the  cake ; the  fruit  should  bo 
soaked  with  a little  wine  or  liqueur 
syrup  first.  Sprinkle  the  cream  with 
cocoa-nut.  Serve  for  a dinner-  or  supper 
sweet,  or  for  tea.  Should  fresh  fruit 
be  in  season,  use  a nice  compote  for  the 
centre  in  place  of  the  cream ; or  puf 
alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  custard, 
then  finish  off  as  above. 

Note. — Pink  pears  and  glace  green, 
gages  can  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Gateau  de  Fruits.— Required : 
ten  ounces  of  flour,  half  a pound  each 
of  butter  and  sugar,  five  eggs,  thre? 
drops  each  of  almond  and  lemon 
essence,  and  two  ounces  each  of  glacc 
cherries,  greengages,  French  plums, 
and  citron  peel.  Cost,  about  2s. 

Put  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  on 
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tlio  taLle,  and  set  a basin  over,  so  that 
tlio  water  does  not  quite  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  ; put  in  tlie  butter 
and  boat  with  the  liand,  then  add  the 
sugar  and  eggs,  one  egg  and  a little 
sugar,  beating  between  each  addition. 
The  flour  should  be  siftc'd  and  all  the 
fruits  cut  up  and  ini.\ed  in  ; stir  in 
and  mix  as  lightly  as  jiossible.  The 
whites  of  one  or  two  eggs  left  out  and 
beaten,  and  added,  as  for  spong(!  cakes, 
at  the  end,  will  improve.  Hake  as 
directed  for  Savoy  Cake.  If  served 
as  a cake,  leave  to  get  cold  in  the 
usual  way ; if  as  a sweet,  in  which 
form  it  is  excellent,  pour  a little  chen-y 
brandy  and  syrup  heated  together 
over  tlie  cake,  and  pour  Chkhky 
IluANDY  Sauce  round  it.  A flavouring 
of  spice  may  be  given  to  the  cake 
if  liked. 

Gateau  de  Mocha.— (&«  Coieee 
Cake.) 

Gauffres. — These  cakes  require 
special  irons  for  baking  them.  A first- 
class  ironmonger  should  be  applied  to, 
as  the  irons  are  rather  costly.  There 
are  many  ways  of  making  gauffres  so 
far  as  the  flavour  goes  ; the  consistence 
of  the  mixture  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  operation,  and  a practiciil 
lesson  is  of  Y'alue.  If  this  cannot  be 
had,  a small  cpiantitj'  of  the  mixture 
only  should  be  prepared  for  a trial  batch 
of  cakes. 

.iVo.  1, — Flemish. — Required:  butter, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  the  same  of  thick 
cream,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
fine  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  the 
rind  of  an  orange,  two  eggs,  and  the 
whipped  whites  of  two  more,  and  a 
little  fresh  yeast,  or  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  or  more  of  dried  yeast.  Cost, 
about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  5'cast,  milk,  and  flour  are  to  be 
mixed  and  set  near  the  fire  to  rise. 
The  rind  of  the  orange  is  rasped  on 
the  sugar  and, crushed  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  the  dissolved  butter  and 
the  two  eggs.  These  are  to  be  mixed 
with  the  yeast,  &c.,  after  it  has  ex- 
panded enough.  The  cream  and  stiff 
whites  go  in  last.  The  amount  of 


I butter  should  be  about  four  ounces ; 
i if  more  bo  used,  the  cream  must  be  re- 
duced. This  batter  may  want  thinning, 
or  more  flour  may  be  wanted.  In 
some  recipes  the  amount  of  sugar  is 
doubled ; then  the  mixture  must  be 
thinner.  The  irons  are  to  be  buttered, 
and  the  batter  put  in  and  baked,  over 
a charcoal  fire  if  possible. 

Geneva  Cake  or  Pastry. — Re- 
quired ; five  large  eggs,  h.ilf  a pound 
of  fine  flour,  the  same  of  fresh  butter, 
and  si.x  ounces  of  castor  sugar.  Other 
materials  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d., 
without  the  preserve. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  and 
beat  for  ton  minutes,  then  put  the 
eggs  in  singly,  beating  between  each 
addition.  The  blending  of  these 
materials  should  take  at  least  twenty 
minutes.  The  flour  should  be  sifted 
and  slightly  warmed,  and  must  be  very 
lightly  stirred  in.  Put  the  mixture  in 
shallow  buttered  tins,  rounder  square, 
a quarter  inch  thick  or  rather  more ; 
if  properly  baked  it  will  rise  to  double 
the  thickness.  The  oven  should  be 
quick,  but  not  fierce,  or  the  edges  will 
get  dry.  When  done,  spread  any  nice 
jam,  jelly,  or  marmalade  on  the  sides 
that  were  bottom  in  the  tins,  press  well 
together,  sift  sugar  over  and  cut  into 
any  desired  shape. 

Note. — The  foregoing  is  the  plain 
recipe,  and  this  is  often  made  in  large 
quantities  for  ball  suppers,  &c.,  then 
variety  is  obtained  by  spreading  some 
of  the  layers  with  orange  or  lemon 
curd  as  used  for  cheesecakes,  and  some- 
times whipped  cream  is  added ; the 
tops  may  be  dusted  with  coloured 
sugars,  or  any  pretty  design  piped  on 
with  coloured  icing.  In  such  cases 
the  shapes  should  be  fanciful  (diamonds 
and  triangles  are  pretty  and  cause  no 
waste) ; leaves  look  nice,  but  there  is 
then  a certain  amount  of  waste,  though 
the  trimmings  will  always  come  in  for 
puddings  of  the  “cabinet”  variety. 
Any  flavouring  may  be  added  to  the 
mixture,  but  it  is  usually  made  plain 
Should  the  edges  be  too  dark  in  colour 
they  must  be  trimmed,  and  the  pastry 
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should  be  very  carefully  turned  out  on 
a board  dusted  with  sugar,  as  being 
thin  it  is  liable  to  break.  For  another 
way  of  making  the  cake,  see  Gateau 
I DE  Fkuits,  using  the  above  materials. 

i Genoa  Cake. — The  exact  com- 
position varies  a good  deal.  The  best 
sorts  are  like  a good  pound  cake,  but 
li  with  more  fruit ; sometimes  as  much  as 
I a pound  and  a quarter  is  added  to  a 
pound  of  flour ; this  is  usually  a mixture 
!'  of  candied  peel,  raisins,  currants,  and 
i sometimes  cherries.  The  raisins  may 
I be  both  sultanas  and  the  large  kind 
I stoned  and  cut  up.  The  cake  is  often 
flavoured  with  the  chopped  rind  of  a 
lemon ; sometimes  with  brandy  or 
j sherry.  The  shape  is  oblong,  the  tins 
being  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  bj' 
eight.  Plenty  of  chopped  almonds 
should  be  strewn  over  the  top.  A 
plainer  cake  is  made  with  half  a pound 
each  of  fruit,  eggs,  sugar,  and  butter, 

I to  a pound  of  flour,  and  a wineglassful 
of  milk  and  spice  to  taste. 

Germ  Bread. — The  flour  from 
which  this  bread  is  made  is  much  re- 
commended by  many  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  food  stuffs.  The  pa- 
tentees have  succeeded  in  so  treating 
the  germ  of  wheat  that  good  flavour  and 
keeping  properties  are  ensured.  All  the 
nutritious  properties  of  ordinary  brown 
bread,  with  none  of  its  mechanical 
irritation,  are  here  presented,  the 
bran  being  removed.  High  nutritive 
value  and  ready  digestibility  are 
claimed  for  this  bread.  It  is  to  be 
had  of  bakers,  who  also  sell  the  flour 
with  directions  for  use  for  its  prepara- 
tion at  home.  Since  its  introduction 
as  germ  bread,  it  has  been  registered 
as  “ Ho  vis  ” bread.  The  flour  may  be 
used  for  biscuits,  scones,  &c. 

' German  Baspkerry  Cake.— 

llequired  : some  paste  to  line  a good- 
sized  baking  plate,  round  and  rather 
deep,  a pint  of  raspberries,  two  to 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter,  an  ounce  of  almonds, 
two  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  icing  sugar, 
and  an  ounce  of  grated  bread.  Cost, 
about  Is. 


The  paste  for  this  is  usually  made 
from  a light  dough  {see  Bread),  en- 
riched by  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  an 
egg  to  each  pound  ; it  should  be  rolled 
rather  thickly.  Line  the  plate,  prick 
the  paste,  then  cover  with  the  fruit  after 
it  has  been  boiled  with  the  sugar.  The 
heating  process  should  be  gradual,  and, 
as  soon  as  boiling  point  is  reached,  the 
fruit  should  be  removed;  the  syrup 
wants  a few  minutes  more.  The 
butter  is  to  be  creamed,  and  mixed 
with  the  other  materials,  the  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  going  in  last ; this 
mixture  is  put  over  the  fruit.  A 
moderate  oven  is  required,  and,  when 
done,  the  icing  sugar  is  sifted  over. 
This  may  be  served  hot  or  cold,  and 
in  the  pudding  course  as  well  as  for 
tea.  The  almonds  may  be  ground  or 
chopped,  and  more  sugar  should  be 
served  with  the  cake.  For  a better 
dish,  this  may  be  left  to  get  cold,  then 
decorated  with  leaves  of  almond  paste, 
in  which  case  a better  paste  should  be 
used  for  the  foundation.  Other  fruits 
may  be  so  used. 

Ginger  Cake,  Plain.— (&«  re- 
cipe for  Currant  Cake,  Plain.)  Add 
a dessertspoonful  of  ground  ginger 
and  omit  the  fruit. 

Another  ivay  is  to  take  a piece  of  light 
bread  dough,  say  a pound,  and  spread 
over  it  a couple  of  ounces  of  fat  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  ginger  with  a little 
nutmeg,  and  work  up,  and  bake  in  a 
bread  tin.  {See  Madeira  Cake.) 

Ginger  Bock  Cakes.— These 
are  very  good.  Eequired : three- 

quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice,  half  as  much 
grated  rind,  a saltspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  a tablespoonful  of  candied 
ginger,  cut  small,  three  ounces  each  of 
butter  and  lard,  five  ounces  of  sugar, 
one  whole  egg  and  the  yolk  of  another. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Mix  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a cream; 
add  the  eggs,  and  then  the  flour  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  except  the 
lemon  juice,  which  goes  in  at  the  last. 
Time,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
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for  a dozen  to  fifteen  cakes.  {f>ee 
Kock  Bun.s.) 

Gingerbread  Nuts,  Plain. — 

Required  : two  pounds  of  flour,  a pound 
and  !i  half  of  treacle,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  f>;inger,  si.x  ounces  of  lard,  and 
the  same  of  hutter,  or  use  dripping  in 
jdace  of  lard,  a pinch  of  cayenne,  and 
the  same  of  ground  cloves.  Cost,  about 
Is.  Gd. 

The  fat  .should  be  melted  in  the 
treacle  and  then  left  to  cool,  and 
worked  up  with  the  other  materials. 
Roll  out  the  si.xth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  cut  with  round  cutters  the 
size  of  a florin  or  so,  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  or  more  in  a moderate  oven. 
Grease  the  baking  tins  very  little,  and 
leave  but  little  room  for  spreading. 

Note. — Have  more  flour  at  hand  to 
use  in  working  up,  if  needed. 

Another  way. — Use  half  white  flour 
and  half  brown,  or  take  half  a pound 
each  of  oatmeal  and  brown  flour,  and  a 
jiound  of  white.  Finish  as  above, 
.adding  a very  small  quantity  of  milk 
if  reepnred.  The  oatmeal  may  soak 
for  a time  in  the  mixture  of  f.at  and 
treacle  with  advantage  before  the  other 
ingredients  go  in.  A little  ground 
nutmeg  gives  variety. 

Another  way. — Use  an  ounce  of  gan- 
ger, and  half  an  ounce  of  Jamaica 
pepper,  with  a pinch  of  cayenne  to 
every  two  pounds  of  flour,  and  in 
addition  to  the  treacle,  &c.,  as  above, 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chopped 
candied  peel.  These  arc  very  nice 
nuts. 

Another  way. — Very  plain.  Re- 
quired : a pound  each  of  brown  and 
white  flour,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
dripping,  the  same  of  brown  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  carraway  seeds,  the 
same  of  ginger,  and  a little  nutmeg, 
half  a pound  of  treacle,  and  enough 
milk  to  make  a stiff  dough.  Finish  as 
above  directed.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Note. — The  above  may  be  cut  into 
fingers  if  preferred. 

Gingerbread  Sponge.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  flour,  half  brown 
and  half  white,  four  ounces  of  dripping. 


the  same  of  moist  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  treacle,  an  egg,  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  a teaspoonful  of  ggound 
ginger,  half  as  much  mixed  spice,  and 
about  a gill  of  milk.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Rut  the  flour  in  a bowl,  melt  the 
dripping,  and  add  with  the  milk  and 
treacle  to  the  flour ; mix  in  the  spices 
and  sugar,  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg; 
boat  all  for  a few  minutes,  then  put  in 
the  white  of  the  egg,  beaten,  and  the 
baking  powder,  very  lightly,  and  bake 
in  a shallow  greased  tin  in  a gentle 
oven ; moderate  to  begin  with,  and 
slow  towards  the  end.  Half  fill  the 
tin  only.  Time,  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  according  to  depth. 

For  a richer  loaf,  use  two  ounces 
more  sugar  and  dripping,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel  in  strips.  Re- 
duce the  milk  to  half. 

Note. — A quarter  of  a pound  of 
yellow  maize  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  same  W’eight  of  flour  for  a more 
nourishing  loaf.  For  a lighter  one, 
use  all  white  floiu-. 

Glac^  Icings.— Vo.  l.— This  is 
a foundation  icing.  Required  : a pound 
of  icing  sugar,  and  three  and  a half 
tablespoonfuls  of  liquid,  of  which  half 
may  be  water,  and  the  rest  any  kind 
of  fruit  or  liqueur  syrup,  or  pure 
liqueur,  as  liked.  The  water  should  be 
warm,  and  the  mixture  put  in  a stew- 
pan  and  stirred  until  wai-m,  then  used 
as  below.  In  this  way  any  kind  of 
flavouring  may  be  given,  as  maraschino 
or  other  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
recipes.  Any  colouring  to  suit  the 
dish  may  be  added. 

No.  2.  Orange  or  Lemon.  — Use  the 
juice  of  either  of  the  fruits  with  sugar 
as  above  ; a teaspoonful  or  more  extra 
liquid  may  sometimes  be  wanted.  Now 
and  then  three  tablespoonfuls  will 
suffice  for  a pound  of  sugar. 

No.  3.  Coffee. — Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  essence  of  coffee,  or  very  strong 
clear  coffee  may  be  used  to  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  sugar;  the  mixture  should 
be  coloured  with  “ coffee  brown.”  A 
little  water  is  often  liked  better  than 
all  coffee. 
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Ifo.  4.  Chocolate. — A little  thick 
chocolate  should  he  made  and  boiled  as 
if  for  drinking,  and  a tablespoonful 
added  to  every  quarter  pound  of  icing 
sugar  with  a few  drops  of  water. 

Another  way. — This  is  very  nice. 
Cook  an  ounce  of  grated  or  soluble 
cake  chocolate  in  a tablespoonful  and 
a half  of  water  until  smooth,  then  stir 
in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  icing  sugar 
and  a few  drops  of  lemon  juice;  mix 
well,  but  do  not  put  back  to  the  fire. 

No.  5.  Vanilla. — Follow  recipe  No.  1, 
using  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
and  half  a tablespoonful,  or  less,  of 
vanilla  essence. 

To  use  above,  pour  over  the  cake  or 
cakes  while  warm,  and  smooth  the 
sm'face  with  a palette  knife  dipped  in 
cold  water  now  and  again.  A large 
flat  cake  is  the  easiest  to  do  neatly. 
Small  ones  often  want  a second  coat- 
ing. They  should  be  placed  on  a sieve 
or  pastry  rack  to  dry. 

Glaze  for  Buns,  Scones,  &c. 

— No.  1. — Heat  together  in  a small 
saucepan  a tablespoonful  of  white 
sugar,  the  same  of  milk,  and  a bit  of 
butter  the  size  of  a small  nutmeg. 
This  should  be  used  while  hot  as  soon 
as  the  articles  are  baked.  They  are 
then  put  to  cool  as  usual  if  for  serving 
cold.  For  a lighter  glaze,  the  milk 
may  be  doubled. 

No.  2. — Put  some  moist  sugar  in  a 
basin,  and  pour  over  enough  boiling 
milk  to  melt  it.  This  is  useful  for 
buns  or  thick  gingerbread,  or  anything 
with  a brown  surface.  Use  white 
sugar  for  pale  goods. 

No.  3. — Mix  together  hot  milk  and 
treacle  in  equal  parts.  This  does  for 
plain  buns  and  tea-cakes,  ginger- 
bread, &c. 

No.  4. — To  half  a tin  of  sweetened 
condensed  milk  (one  of  the  sweetest 
of  the  brands  is  best  for  this)  add  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  when  beaten 
add  an  egg.  This  wash  is  often  put 
on  just  before  the  goods  are  taken 
from  the  oven,  but  they  must  be 
watched  when  returned  to  set,  as  it 
soon  burns. 


No.  6.— The  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
with  a little  milk  and  sugar,  and  a 
morsel  of  butter  creamed  makes  a good 
wash  for  light-coloured  fancy  bread. 
The  proportions  are  regulated  by  the 
depth  of  colour  required,  but  a gill  of 
milk  will  serve  on  an  average  for  one 
egg.  If  warm  milk  be  used,  melt  the 
butter  in  it. 

No.  6. — A little  dark  treacle  with 
water  to  thin  it,  and  a few  drops  of 
browning,  or  a little  essence  of  spice, 
makes  a useful  wash  for  plain  buns, 
&c.,  especially  if  not  quite  as  brown 
as  they  should  be. 

Graham  Breakfast  Biscuits. 

— Required : three  cups  of  brown  flour, 
one  cup  of  white  flour,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  twice  as  much  cream  of  tartar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  lard,  half 
as  much  sugar,  and  some  milk.  Cost, 
about  6d. 

The  white  flour,  and  soda,  and  cream 
of  tartar  are  to  be  sifted  into  the 
brown  flour,  and  mixed  with  the  sugar 
and  salt.  The  lard  and  milk  are 
added,  about  a pint  of  milk  at  first, 
and  as  much  more  as  will  make  a very 
slack  dough,  which  is  to  he  cut  in 
squares  of  half  an  inch  and  baked  at 
once.  Light  handling  and  quick 
baking  are  the  secrets  of  success. 

Graham  Bread.— This  is  the 
name  generally  given  to  the  brown 
bread  of  America,  which  is  made  of 
whole  meal  and  water  or  milk,  without 
any  ferment  except  the  natural  ferment 
of  the  bran.  The  dough  is  made  up  with 
a little  salt,  and  rolled  out  an  inch  or 
so  thick  in  round  cakes,  and  baked  in 
a hot  oven.  Hot  water  is  used  by 
some,  cold  by  others,  for  the  mixing. 
The  taste  for  this  is  an  acquired  one. 
Some  find  it  indigestible. 

Griddle  Cakes. — These  pe  of 
two  sorts.  In  one  the  mixture  is  stiff 
enough  to  be  rolled  out,  and  in  the 
other  it  is  like  batter,  and  has  to  be 
poured  on  to  the  griddle.  When  a 
proper  north-country  griddle  or  girdle 
is  not  at  hand,  a stout  sheet  of  iron  may 
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be  placed  from  hob  to  hob,  or  laid  on 
tho  hot  plate  of  a range,  or  over  the 
burners  of  a gas  stove.  It  should  be 
well  heated,  and  but  slightly  greased  ; 
a piece  of  suet  or  fat  pork  is'sometimes 
used  for  tho  purpose.  {See  Index  for 
recipes.) 

Hominv  Bread.  — This  is  a 
dainty  breakfast  dish  in  some  parts  of 
America.  Cold  boiled  hominy  is 
mixed  with  about  tho  same  bulk  of 
flour,  and  as  much  corn  meal,  and 
made  into  a very  light  dough  with  a 
little  milk  (sometimes  an  egg)  and  a 
little  salt,  sugar,  and  melted  butter. 
This  is  baked  in  shallow  tins,  and 
served  with  a liberal  allowance  of 
butter,  which  all  broads  containing 
corn-meal  appear  to  want.  The 
hominy  may  be  added  to  plain  dough 
by  way  of  a change.  It  is  very 
nourishing.  {See  Kick  Bread.) 

Hot  Cross  Buns.— (<S'cc  recipe 
for  CcKKANT  Buns.)  Add  ground  spice 
to  flavour  well,  or  use  essence.  Mark 
with  a tin  cutter  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  or  use  the  back  of  a knife ; the 
cut  should  be  deep.  Bake  and  finish 
as  before. 

Hot  B.olls.— These,  though  indi- 
gestible for  the  majority,  are  great 
favourites  with  some.  Thej'  should  be 
divided  lengthwise  in  three,  or  two 
parts,  accoi’fling  to  thickness,  and  the 
butter  laid  on  in  flakes,  when  they 
should  be  put  in  the  oven  for  a minute 
in  the  original  fonn ; the  butter  is 
then  lightly  spread  over  without 
pressure.  Then  cut  them  through, 
and  serve  on  a hot  di.sh.  If  the  rolls 
come  from  the  baker,  they  often  want 
re-heating.  If  the  oven  is  not  hot, 
and  it  seldom  is  in  the  morning,  set 
them  over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
covered,  or  jiut  them  covered  on  the 
•hot  plate.  They  should  be  hot  to  be 
worth  eating. 

Household  or  Family  Bread. 

— Kequii’ed  : a stone  of  flour,  about 
six  pints  of  tepid  water,  a good  tea- 
spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  a scant  table- 
'spoonful  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  dried  1 


yeast.  Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  3d.,  on 
an  average. 

Mix  in  a large  bowl  or  wooden 
dough-trough  the  flour  and  salt,  and 
make  a hollow  in  the  middle ; then 
mix  in  another  basin  the  yeast  and 
sugar,  and  rub  together  with  the  back 
of  a wooden  spoon  ; add  the  water  by 
degrees,  stirring  all  the  time;  then 
pour  in  the  centre  of  the  flour.  Then 
work  in  some  from  the  sides  until  it 
looks  like  thick  batter,  and  sprinkle  a 
little  flour  on  tho  top.  Cover  with  a 
cloth  or  piece  of  flannel,  and  leave  in 
a warm  place  until  the  top  is  covered 
with  bubbles  and  tho  dry  flour  has 
disappeared ; this  may  take  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to 
the  goodness  of  the  yeast.  Then  mix 
into  dough  with  the  hand ; it  should 
be  soft,  but  not  sticky,  and  should 
leave  the  vessel  quite  clear  ; from  half 
to  a full  pint  more  liquid  may  be 
wanted  if  the  flour  be  good  and  dry. 
At  this  point  knead  a little  until 
smooth ; then  gash  the  top  twice  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  cover  again,  and 
leave  to  rise  until  the  bulk  has  doubled 
— from  two  to  three  hours  for  this 
quantity.  Then  knead  again  tho- 
roughly, using  as  little  flour  as  pos- 
sible. Divide  into  loaves,  either  four 
large,  six  medium,  or  eight  small. 
For  cottages,  put  a small  ball  of  dough 
on  the  top  of  a larger  one,  press  and 
push  the  finger  through,  then  gash 
round  the  sides  a time  or  two.  For 
tin  bread,  flour  the  tins,  half  fill  with 
the  dough,  prick  the  top,  and  leave  to 
rise  a little  longer  before  baking. 
Small  loaves  will  take  about  fifty 
minutes.  {See  page  1003  for  test.) 

Icings  for  Cakes,  &c.  — (S'ce 
Aemond  Icing,  Bride  Cake,  Coloured 
Icing,  Frosted  Icing,  Glace  Icings, 
Si.mple  Sugar  Icing,  Vienna  Icings, 
&c.) 

Indian  Flappers. — Required  : 
a quirt  of  Indian  meal,  half  a pint 
of  flour,  a quart  of  milk,  three  eggs, 
and  a little  salt.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Mix  the  meal,  flour,  and  salt : beat 
the  eggs ; add  them  to  the  milk  with 
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the  meal  a little  at  a time ; give  a 
hard  beat  and  bake  on  a griddle.  This 
quantity  makes  a good  number. 

Indian  Meal  Muffins.— These 
are  extremely  light  and  delicate,  if 
well  made.  Required : a pint  of  milk, 
a tablespoonful  of  water,  four  eggs,  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twice 
as  much  cream  of  tartar,  an  ounce  of 
sugar,  two  ounces  of  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  ten  ounces  of  fine  meal,  and  six 
ounces  of  flour.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  butter  and  milk  should  be  made 
tepid  together.  Beat  the  j'olks,  and 
add  the  milk,  then  the  soda  mixed 
with  the  water.  Mix  the  meal  and  the 
flour  with  the  acid,  and  beat  the  whites 
to  a froth  ; add  these  alternately,  a 
little  at  a time  to  the  other  ingredients, 
with  the  sugar ; blend  very  quickly 
and  lightly,  and  bake  at  once  in  rings 
or  tins.  (/See  Muffin.s). 

Jam  or  Marmalade  Buns. — 

Required:  a pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  ground  rice,  six  ounces  of 
sugar,  half  a pound  of  lard  and  butter 
mixed,  a teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  half  as  much  carbonate  of  soda, 
two  eggs,  and  a little  milk  and  jam. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Cream  the  fat  and  add  the  sugar 
and  eggs ; then  the  flour,  &c. , and 
enough  milk  to  make  a stiff  paste  that 
can  just  be  moulded  into  balls  the  size 
of  a Tangerine  orange.  Put  them  on 
the  baking-sheet,  and  make  a hollow 
in  the  tops ; insert  a little  preserve 
free  from  stones,  and  draw  up  the 
dough  to  cover.  Flatten  the  tops. 
Bake  in  a sharp  oven  about  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  Add  any  flavouring 
liked  to  the  bun  mixture. 

Note. — A similar  bun  is  met  with 
with  a little  chocolate  in,  and  iced  over 
with  a thin  chocolate  glace  icing.  [See 
Vanilla  Buns.) 

Jumbles. — Required  : a pound  of 
flour,  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  an  egg,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  five  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a little 
colouring.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  butter  and  sugar  should  be 
preamed  and  beaten  with  the  egg ; 


then  add  the  grated  lemon  rind  and 
the  strained  juice  (if  a small  lemon, 
use  the  whole)  ; add  the  flour  and  work 
to  a stifl  paste,  but,  should  it  require 
it,  a spoonful  of  milk  may  be  added. 
Either  cut  in  fancy  shapes,  or  cut 
strips  and  roll  round,  then  form  them 
into  little  coils ; the  strips  should  be 
the  thickness  of  a lead  pencil,  and  the 
coils  the  size  of  a crown-piece.  Sift 
sugar  over  after  baking.  These  may 
be  varied  by  using  an  orange  and 
adding  finely-chopped  peel  ; or  by 
flavouring  with  carraway  seeds  or 
spice  of  any  other  sort.  If  cut  in 
rounds  or  fingers,  the  mixture  makes 
good  dessert  biscuits  for  mixing  with 
other  kinds.  Currants  may  be  added. 

Layer  Cake,  American.— Re- 
quired : a teacupful  of  milk,  three 
times  as  much  flour,  a scant  cup  of 
sugar,  half  a cup  of  butter,  an  egg,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  half  as 
much  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  flavour- 
ing to  taste.  Cost,  about  7d.  without 
the  filling. 

Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  for  a few 
minutes  ; add  the  egg,  and  beat  again. 
The  flour  and  cream  of  tartar  go  next; 
and  then  the  soda,  dissolved  in  a little 
warm  milk.  The  tins  are  shown 


in  Fig.  163. 


Fig.  163. — Plain  and  Fluted  Layer  Cake 
OR  Sandwich  Tins. 


The  cakes  are  often  only  half  an 
inch  thick  when  done,  but  they  may  be 
thicker  if  liked.  The  oven  must  be 
sharp,  then  they  will  bake  in  about 
seven  to  ten  minutes.  Turn  out,  and 
spread  the  under  side  with  the  filling, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and 
build  up  in  three.  To  save  trouble, 
some  make  one  thick  cake,  and  split 
and  spread  it.  Leave  room  for  rising. 
The  twm  should  be  half-filled.  The 
tins  cost  from  sixpence  to  ninepence 
each. 
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Layer  Cake  Fillings.— No.  1. 

— Jli.K  the  wliitc  of  an  egg  with  a tahle- 
spoonful  of  fine  wliitc  sugar,  after  the 
egg  has  been  well  beaten ; add  a cup 
of  ajiple  or  other  fruit  pulp,  well 
sweetened  and  sjiiced.  Sometimes 
cream  is  added,  and  the  mi.xture  spread 
on  the  top  of  the  cake  as  well. 

No.  2. — Take  some  chojiped  cooked 
figs,  with  only  as  much  of  the  syrup 
as  clings  to  them ; add  a little  corn- 
flour. and  milk,  boiled  together  as  for 
blancmange.  Use  as  above. 

-Vo.  3. — This  is  a favourite.  Take 
half  a pint  of  custard  of  medium 
richness,  and  nicely  sweetened  and 
flavoured.  Add  an  ounce  of  dissolved 
butter,  and  a little  corn-flour  or  rice- 
flour  and  milk  boiled  together.  This 
should  bo  thick  enough  to  keep  in 
place  on  the  cake.  For  good  cakes, 
dried  fruits  are  cut  up  and  mixed  in 
the  custard. 

Lemon  Sandwiches.  — Ro- 

quii'cd  ; a cake  mixture,  and  a lemon 
filling  as  below.  Cost,  according  to 
quantity. 

Take  a mixture  as  given  for  Swiss 
Roll,  Sponge  Cake,  Geneva  Cake,  or 
any  other  of  a similar  sort.  Bake  on 
two  shallow  tins,  so  that  when  done 
it  shall  be  only  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  Tuni  the  two  pieces  out, 
upside  down,  on  sugared  pajiers,  and 
spread  with  the  mixture,  then  put 
together,  and  cut  in  any  shajies  to 
taste.  To  prepare  the  filling,  allow  a 
small  lemon,  two  ounces  of  castor  sugar, 
and  a beaten  egg ; the  proportions 
must  be  doubled  or  trebled  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tins  used  for  the 
cakes.  The  lemon  juice  is  first  to  be 
heated  in  a saucepan,  and  the  sugar 
stirred  in,  then  the  grated  lemon 
rind,  and  the  beaten  egg  off  the  fire  ; 
set  by  to  cool  before  using.  For 
richer  sandwiches,  use  the  curd  given 
for  Lemon  Cheesecakes,  but  this  will 
be  more  generally  preferred.  {ffee 
Orange  Sandwiches.) 

Macaroons,  Almond.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  of  ground  sweet 
almonds,  two  pounds  of  castor  sugar, 


and  the  whites  of  some  eggs,  about 
ten ; but  use  a smaller  quantity  first. 
Cost,  about  2s.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d. 

The  mixture  should  be  iircpared 
as  for  Ratafias,  and  run  out  on 
to  wafer  paper  laid  on  a tin.  Some 
.Tordan  almonds  should  be  blanched, 
and  cut  in  strips ; two  should  bo  laid 
on  the  top  of  each,  and  the  macaroons 
baked  in  a cool  oven.  An  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds,  in  place  of  some  of  the 
sweet,  is  an  innovation  often  thought 
an  improvement,  and  the  almonds  may 
be  pounded,  but  are  more  trouble  ; for 
a plainer  sort,  a little  flour  is  added. 
Test  the  mixture  as  directed  for 
ratafias. 

I’istachios  are  used  for  macaroons  in 
the  same  way,  but  are  very  expensive. 

Madeira  Cake,  Medium. — 

Required : a pounil  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound 
each  of  butter  and  lard,  four  eggs,  a 
little  flavouring,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  fat  should  be  creamed  with  the 
sugar,  and  the  eggs  and  milk  beaten  a 
little  together,  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  beaten  again ; the  flour  and 
powder  should  be  sifted,  and  stirred 
in.  Water  may  rejilace  the  milk ; and 
if  not  to  be  eaten  for  a day  or  two,  the 
quantity  may  be  doubled;  the  eake 
will  then  cut  very  moist.  Peel  in  or 
on  the  cake  is  optional. 

A pinch  of  powdered  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a 
threepenny  piece,  can  be  used  in  j)lace 
of  baking  powder ; it  gives  lightness, 
but  the  cake  sooner  gets  dry.  Should 
the  eggs  at  any  time  show  a tendency 
to  cuidle,  work  in  a tablespoonful  or 
two  of  flour,  which  often  remedies  it. 
By  adding  half  a teaspoonful  of  ground 
ginger,  a good  medium  ginger  cake  is 
made. 

Madeira  Cake-3,  Rich.— Re- 
quired : a pound  of  eggs  in  the  shell, 
the  same  w’eight  of  flour,  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  the  same  of 
butter,  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon,  and  some  jiieces  of  citren  or 
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orange  peel.  Cost,  about  2s.  Will 
make  two  good-sized  cakes. 

The  butter  should  be  put  in  a large 
basin,  and  beaten  with  the  sugar  until 
like  thick  cream.  In  cold  weather  the 
bowl  should  be  heated  for  the  butter 
to  soften,  but  not  to  oil,  or  set  over 
hot  water  for  a minute  ; if  stiff,  it  will 
not  cream  properly.  Then  add  the 
eggs  one  at  a time,  with  a good  beat 
between  each  addition.  Add  the 
flavouring,  and  then  the  flour,  ready 
sifted  and  dry  (a  mixture  of  the  best 
Ilnglish  and  Hungarian  may  be  used 
with  certainty  of  success).  Do  not 
beat,  but  incorporate  the  flour  lightly. 
A tablespoonful  of  sherry  is  sometimes 
added.  Bake  in  papered  tins,  leaving 
room  for  rising,  and  lay  a couple  of 
strips  of  peel  on  the  to23,  dredge  with 
sugar,  and  sprinkle  very  lightly  with 
water.  Take  care  not  to  shake  the 
cakes  or  open  the  oven  door  until  they 
are  set  on  the  top,  or  they  will  sink  in 
the  middle.  When  done,  there  will 
be  freedom  from  any  moist  look  on  the 
top,  where  they  usually  break  open. 
They  should  be  a nice  rich  brown,  not 
too  dark,  and  want  a sound  oven. 
These  keep  well.  A still  lighter  and 
better  cake  is  made  by  using  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  eggs  to  eighteen 
ounces  of  flour,  with  butter  and  sugar 
as  above,  but  it  is  a trifle  less  sweet. 

Another  loay. — Four  large  eggs,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  same  of  flour,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon  will  make  an  excellent 
cake.  The  butter  may  be  creamed  as 
above,  or  j ust  dissolved,  and  stirred  in 
after  the  eggs  and  sugar  have  been 
well  mixed ; then  finish  off  as  above. 
This  may  be  varied  by  flavouring  with 
a hint  of  nutmeg  and  a spoonful  of 
brandy.  Some  cooks  cut  up  some 
citron  or  lemon  peel  small,  and  mix  in 
the  cake,  and  omit  the  pieces  on  the 
top.  Either  of  the  above  can  be  baked 
in  small  dariole  or  other  tins. 

Madeira  Sandwiches.  — He- 

quired : some  Madeira  cake  of  a day 
or  two  old,  and  preserves  and  cream  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 


These  are  very  dainty  for  tea,  and 
for  tennis  and  other  parties.  They 
may  be  served  as  a sweet  for  luncheon 
and  dinner.  Cut  into  fingers  or  other 
shapes,  allowing  three  pieces  for  each 
sandwich.  On  the  bottom  slice  put  a 
thin  layer  of  apple  jelly,  then  lay  the 
second  slice  on,  and  spread  it  with 
thick  cream  (Devonshire  or  Cornwall 
clotted  cream  is  delicio^is) ; put  the 
third  slice  on  very  lightly,  and  just 
smear  it  with  clear  honey,  then  strew' 
either  chopped  almonds  or  grated 
cocoa-nut  over.  When  a good  number 
are  prepared,  make  half  with  pine 
a]2ple  jam  or  marmalade,  in  place  of 
apple.  A pound  of  cake,  half  a pound 
of  preserve,  and  a small  jar  of  cream 
will  make  a good  number.  Any  cake 
of  a similar  kind  will  serve ; Madeira 
is  given  as  a type. 

Malt  Biscuits.— The  recipe  for 
Digestive  Biscuits,  with  malt  as 
below  may  be  followed ; the  ad- 
dition of  any  spice  or  other  flavour- 
ing is  ojitional ; very  little  water 
should  be  used,  and  the  thinner  the 
biscuits  the  better.  Another  way  is 
to  add  a teaspoonful  of  the  malt  flour 
to  a pound  of  white  and  brown  flour 
mixed,  and  nothing  else  but  water  and 
a pinch  of  salt.  The  proportion  of 
malt  flour  may  be  greater  than  this  if 
liked,  but  the  more  malt  the  less 
water.  A little  ground  carraw'ay  seeds 
or  essence  of  carraways  is  a suitable 
flavouring  for  persons  who  suffer  from 
flatulence.  Bake  w'ith  great  care.  In 
too  cold  an  oven  they  will  be  spoilt. 

Malt  Bread.  — Eequired  : four 
pounds  of  flour,  half  an  ounce  of  salt, 
three  ounces  of  malt  flour,  an  ounce 
of  good  dried  yeast,  a teaspoonful  of 
moist  sugar,  and  a pint  and  a half 
(or  nearly)  of  tepid  water. 

Mix  the  flour,  salt,  and  malt  flour, 
and  sieve  them,  then  put  in  a large 
bowl.  Cream  the  yeast  and  sugar, 
and  add  the  water,  and  pour  into  the 
flour,  taking  care  not  to  hollow  it 
right  through,  but  to  leave  a “bed” 
at  the  bottom.  Form  a leaven  as  for 
Household  Bread,  and  when  ready 
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mix  thorough!)-,  hut  do  not  knoad  at 
all.  Gash  the  top,  and  cover,  and 
guard  again.st  draughts.  The  hulk 
should  quite  double  itself.  Then  knead 
a little  (less  than  for  bread  of  the  usual 
sort),  and  make  into  rolls  or  loaves. 
Tinned  loaves  are  recommended,  that 
handling  may  he  avoided.  If  two  are 
made  from  the  above  they  will  take 
about  an  hour  to  hake. 

Note. — The  flour  may  he  all  white, 
or  half  brown  ; if  the  latter,  it  must 
be  finelj-  ground,  whether  whole 
meal  or  decorticated.  It  must  be  dry, 
and  free  from  lumps,  and  set  in  a 
wai-m  place  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
use,  or  failure  will  result.  The  water 
must  be  the  right  temjierature.  More 
flour  or  more  water  may  he  wanted  ; 
the  dough  should  be  as  soft  as 
possible  without  stickiness.  The 
directions  arc  necessarily  minute,  but 
the  process  is  practically  very  simple. 
This  keeps  well.  If  not  intended  for 
keeping  more  than  a couple  or  three 
days,  the  malt  flour  may  he  reduced 
to  half  or  two-thirds  the  quantity. 

Malted  Cakes  or  Fancy 
Bread. — Any  recipes  may  be  followed 
for  plain  cakes,  or  fancy  bread,  of  which 
scones  maj-  he  taken  as  a type,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  as  malt  gives  moisture 
and  sweetness,  and  a certain  richness, 
the  proportions  of  sugar,  fat,  and  any 
liquid,  whether  water  or  milk,  should 
be  considerably  reduced.  It  is  well 
to  start  with  only  h.alf  the  amount  of 
liquid  that  would  ho  used  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  then  to  add 
more  if  rfapiired.  From  a teaspoonful 
to  as  much  again  of  malt  flour  may  he 
used  to  each  pound  of  flour.  In  the 
case  of  rock  buns,  the  mixture  should 
he  very  stiff  ; snjiposing  a pound  of 
flour  and  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
sugar  and  fruit,  and  about  the  same 
weight  of  fat,  if  an  egg  be  added, 
with  malt  flour  as  above,  no  liquid  of 
any  kind  will  be  wanted.  For  cakes 
in  tins  a little  milk  could  be  added. 
To  all  kinds  of  rolls,  &c.,  whether 
made  from  baking  powder  or  any 
of  the  self-raising  flours,  the  rules 


for  light  handling,  &c.,  should  be 
followed. 

Malted  Busks.  — Required: 
dough  as  for  malt  bread,  with  the 
additions  under  - mentioned.  Cost, 
about  4d.  to  5d.  per  pound. 

To  every  pound  of  flour  used,  allow 
an  egg,  and  an  ounce  of  butter. 
The  butter  should  be  melted  in  the 
water,  and  the  egg  beaten  up  u’i(A 
the  water ; to  allow  for  the  moisture 
added,  reduce  the  water  a trifle.  Form 
into  rolls,  and  bake  in  the  usual  way, 
then  cut  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick, 
an<l  return  to  a cool  part  of  the  oven 
until  brown  and  crisp  on  both  sides. 
Or,  if  the  shape  known  as  “ tops  and 
bottoms  ” is  preferred,  the  dough 
should  be  moulded  into  tiny  loaves, 
or  round  cakes  ; these,  after  baking, 
should  bo  quickly  divided  by  means 
of  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  returned 
to  the  oven,  inner  side  up.  These  are 
lighter  and  nicer  than  the  above  if 
for  making  food  for  children,  hut 
many  invalids  will  like  the  first  kind. 

A still  nicer  batch  may  be  made  by 
using  milk  instead  of  water,  or  adding 
an  extra  egg.  Take  care  to  store  in 
tins  in  a dry  cupboard. 

Montreal  Custard  Cakes. — 

Required  : some  good  short  paste,  and 
a filling  as  imder.  Cost,  about  2d. 
each,  if  small. 

Line  some  deep  patty  pans  with  the 
paste,  and  prick  the  bottoms.  Mix  two 
ounces  of  flour  and  two  ounces  of  corn- 
flour, stir  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
cold  milk,  and  add  by  degrees  three-' 
quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk, 
beating  well.  Then  put  the  mixture 
on  the  fire,  with  three  ounces  of 
hutter,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a table- 
spoonful of  orange  flower  water,  the' 
grated  rind  of  a fresh  orange,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt ; boil  up,  and  when  cool 
fill  the  patty  pans  and  bake.  When- 
done  and  cold,  dredge  well  with  orange 
sugar ; if  the  latter  finish  cannot  be 
given,  use  more  sugar  in  the  mixture. 
These  are  varied  by  adding  a spoonful 
of  grated  cocoa-nut  or  chopped  almonds, 
to  the  custard.  And  sometimes  a littlq 
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fresh  orange  pulp  pounded  with  sugar 
is  laid  on  the  paste  before  filling,  nice 
cakes  being  the  result.  The  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  beaten  in  first  before  baking, 
improve  the  filling  much. 

DSuffiuS. — These  are  plain.  Re- 
quired : two  quarts  of  milk,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  about  six  pounds 
of  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  German 
yeast.  Cost,  about  Is.  lOd. 

The  yeast  should  be  blended  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  the  warm 
milk ; a soft  dough  is  then  formed 
with  the  flour,  which  should  be  left 
to  rise  for  some  hours.  Then  mould, 
and  put  on  floured  trays  to  rise  again, 
and  bake  in  greased  rings  on  the  hot 
plate,  giving  plenty  of  room  to  rise. 
The  dough  is  sometimes  made  too 
soft  to  be  moulded  by  hand  ; it  is  then 
put  in  the  rings  and  left  to  rise  before 
baking.  For  “ cup  muffins  ” the 
dough  is  still  softer,  and  baked  in  deep 
patty  pans,  or  cup  moulds. 

Narbonne  Biscuits.  — Re- 
quired : three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
honey,  three  ounces  of  butter,  three 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  ground  cloves,  the  grated 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  fine  flour,  and  a teaspoou- 
ful  each  of  essence  of  vanilla,  and 
brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Put  the  honey  and  butter  to  melt 
by  gentle  heat,  then  add  the  flour  and 
other  materials  by  degrees ; the 
almonds  ma}'  be  ground  or  chopped. 
Half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  should  be  dissolved  in  a table- 
spoonful of  hot  water,  and  added  at 
the  last,  and  the  mixture  covered 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  left  in  a cold 
place  until  next  day.  Then  roll  out, 
adding  a little  more  flour  as  required. 
It  should  be  thin,  and  cut  in  finger 
shapes,  then  baked  in  a gentle  oven 
until  quite  crisp.  If  liked,  decorate 
with  strips  , of  candied  orange  or 
citron  peel  before  baking,  or  dust 
over  with  sugar  after  baking. 

Nelson  Gdteau.— Required  : a 
sponge  cake  of  a pound  in  weight, 


jam,  wine,  biscuits,  &c. , as  below. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

Slice  the  cake  and  remove  the 
middle,  leaving  a rim  an  inch  wide ; 
spread  each  with  jam  or  jell)',  .as 
many  sorts  as  are  at  hand,  build  the 
cake  up,  and  put  a layer  of  clotted 
cream  on  the  top,  and  dredge  it  with 
coloured  sugar.  Crumble  the  centre 
part,  and  mix  with  two  ounces  of 
grated  ratafias,  two  ounces  of  chopped 
raisins,  the  same  of  chopped  apj>les, 
the  grated  rind  of  an  orange  and  the 
juice,  a little  sugar,  and  enough 
raisin  wine  to  moisten.  Cream  may 
be  used  in  place  of  wine.  Press  this 
into  its  original  place,  making  the 
top  even.  Put  a compote  of  apples 
round  the  cake,  and  send  cream  or 
custard  to  table.  In  serving,  take 
portions  from  the  centre  to  the  outer, 
edge.  This  is  suitable  for  high  tea,  or 
almost  any  other  meal. 

Nuremberg  Gingerbread.— 

Required : four  eggs,  half  a nutmeg, 
two  ounces  of  finely-minced  citron  and 
lemon  peel,  half  a pound  of  white 
sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  the  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  half  a 
pound  of  sweet  almonds,  a little  milk, 
half  a pound  of  dried  warm  flour, 
and  a pinch  of  ground  cloves.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d. 

The  eggs  should  be  beaten,  and 
again  whisked  after  the  addition  of 
the  spice  and  sugar ; the  flour  goes 
next,  then  the  fruit,  and  almonds  in 
thin  strips,  and  finally  the  soda, 
dissolved  in  a little  milk.  The  mixture 
is  sometimes  baked  in  a shallow  tin 
lined  with  buttered  paper,  and  some- 
times on  wafer  paper ; it  should  be  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  before  baking. 
Cut  into  fingers,  or  as  preferred, 
while  warm,  or  maik  while  warm  and 
cut  when  cold,  but  it  is  often  served 
hot,  and  is  exceedingly  nice. 

Oat-cakes. — Oat-cakes,  or  oatmeal 
cakes,  are  very  common  in  the  North 
of  England.  They  are  eaten  with 
butter  or  cheese,  either  toasted  or 
plain.  When  first  made  they  are 
quite  soft,  but  after  they  have  been 
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dried  before  the  fire  for  a few  minutes 
they  t)CCome  crisp  and  hard.  When 
made  in  perfection  they  arc  as  tliin  as 
wafers,  and  are  certainly  very  good 
eating,  though  not  very  digestible  to 
some.  They  are  baked  on  a t)akostone, 
or  backstone,  which  is  a kind  of  thick 
frying-pan,  made  of  iron  or  stone. 

Oat-cakes,  Crisp.— IMix  two  or 
three  tablcsi)oonfuls  of  oatmeal  with  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a little  cold  water. 
Knead  it  well  round  and  rotind  with  the 
hands  for  some  minutes,  then  spread  it 
on  a pastry -board  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  strew  meal  under  and  over  it.  Move 
it  by  means  of  a baking  spittle  to  the 
bakestone,  and  bake  it  on  both  sides 
over  a clear  fire.  Some  bake  them  one 
side  only,  and  toast  the  other.  It  is 
well  to  mi.x  sufficient  oatmeal  and 
water  for  one  cake  at  a time,  as  the 
batter  soon  dries.  Time,  two  or  three 
minutes  to  bake  the  cakes.  I’robable 
cost,  3d.  per  dozen. 

Note. — If  they  become  soft,  crisp 
them  before  serving.  Many  omit  the 
salt,  and  consider  the  cakes  are  thus 
improved. 

Oat-cakes,  Lancashire.  — In 

Lancashire  oat-cakes  are  partially 
made  either  with  butter-milk  or  with 
meal  which  has  been  mixed  and  left  for 
a few  days  to  turn  sour.  They  are 
baked  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  preceding  recipe.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  see  these  cakes  made  by 
someone  accustomed  to  the  work 
before  attempting  their  manufacture. 

Oat-cakes,  Short. — These  are 
made  bj^  rubbing  a couple  of  ounces  of 
fat  into  a pound  of  meal,  and  making 
into  paste  with  cold  water ; salt  is 
sometimes  added,  and  sugar  is  optional. 
These  are  flattened  with  the  knuckles, 
then  rolled  thinly  and  cut  in  rounds 
for  baking.  Serve  hot  with  butter. 
Flour  and  oatmeal  mLxed  will  be  liked 
by  many. 

Oatmeal  Parkin.  — Required ; 
three  and  a half  pounds  of  medium 
oatmeal,  half  a pound  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  ground  ginger,  half  a pound 


of  hrown  sugar,  a pound  of  fat,  which 
may  be  a mixture  of  lard  or  butter 
with  good  dripping,  or  either  alone, 
and  treacle  and  milk  as  under.  Cost, 
about  4d.  per  j)ound,  but  varies  with 
the  fat.  Clarified  bacon  fat  is  very 
good. 

The  fat  should  be  rubbed  in  the 
flour,  &c.,  and  the  dry  ingredients 
added.  The  treacle  should  be  added 
until  the  mixture  is  stiff,  but  not  stiff 
enough  to  roll  out;  it  should  be  just 
right  for  pouring  in  the  tins.  Jlore 
than  three  pounds  of  treacle  may  be 
used,  or  a cup  of  milk  ma)'  replace 
some  of  it.  The  tins  should  be  papered 
and  greased,  and  the  mixture  poured 
in  so  as  to  be  about  two  inches  thick 
when  done.  This  will  keep  some  time, 
and  is  good  for  children.  The  oatmeal 
alone  may  bo  used,  but  the  flour  helps 
to  bind  and  prevents  waste  in  cutting; 
with  oatmeal  alone  it  is  very  crumbly. 
Another  kind  is  made  with  equal  parts 
of  medium  and  fine  oatmeal,  which  is 
closer  when  cooked.  Other  spices  are 
often  added,  a pinch  of  cayenne  is 
thought  an  improvement  by  some.  If 
for  keeping,  leave  the  paper  on.  Glaze 
when  done  (sfc  page  1029).  [See  also 
Tkeacle  in  Cakes  and  Spice  in  Cakes.) 

Note. — Coarse  wheatmeal  may  be 
mixed  with  oatmeal  in  this  way. 

Orange  Cake,  Rich.  — Make 
the  cake  as  for  Madeira,  last  recipe, 
and  add  two  ounces  of  shredded  orange 
peel  and  the  same  of  citron  and  cr}’stal- 
lised  or  glace  oranges,  and  flavour 
with  orange  flower  water.  When 
the  cake  is  done,  glace  icing  should 
be  put  over  the  top,  and  a little  green 
icing  used  for  piping  if  liked.  Another 
way,  for  a more  elaborate  dish,  is  to 
lay  slices  of  green  fruit  on  the  glace 
icing,  and  pipe  round  with  the  green. 
A gold  lace  paper,  garnished  with 
green  leaves,  is  the  best  for  dishing 
this ; or  a white  paper,  with  fern  or 
other  green  leaves,  is  pretty.  This  is 
suitable  for  festive  occasions.  The 
above  quantity  of  fruit  is  for  a cake  of 
a pound  and  a half  or  so.  The  citron 
may  be  omitted.  The  cuke  should  be 
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a rich  yellow,  and  if  eggs  are  pale 
increase  the  amount  of  colouring  in 
proportion. 

Note. — This  may  be  served  as 
“ golden  wedding  ” cake. 

Orange  Meringue  Cake.— 

This  is  as  good  for  a dinner  or  supper 
sweet  as  for  tea  as  a cake.  Take  a 
round  slice  of  sponge  or  other  cake, 
about  an  inch  thick,  and  soak  a little 
with  wine,  milk,  or  custard,  and  lay  it 
on  a second  slice  of  unsoaked  cake, 
and  place  on  a baking  tin  of  its  own 
size  or  a little  larger.  Then  put 
some  of  the  orange  mixture  given  for 
orange  sandwiches  below  on  the  top, 
piling  it  a trifle  in  the  centre;  in 
making  the  filling  use  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  only ; then  use  up  the  whites 
with  some  sugar  and  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  orange,  or  some  grated  fresh 
rind,  and  pile  it  on  the  top  as  given 
for  Mekjncjubd  Takts  (page  860).  Put 
it  in  a very  moderate  oven  for  about 
ten  minutes  until  the  top  is  a light 
brown,  and  serve  cold.  Cream  or  cus- 
tard may  be  served  with  the  cakes. 
They  may  be  made  small  enough  to 
serve  one  to  each  if  liked,  or  may  be 
piled  up  tipsy-cake  fashion,  and  the 
meringue  put  all  over  if  preferred. 

• 

Orange  Sandwiches.  — Re- 
quired : a mixture  as  below,  and  either 
of  the  cake  mixtures  referred  to  in 
Lemon  Sandwiches.  Cost,  according 
to  quantity. 

Allow  an  orange,  a little  lemon,  and 
an  ounce  and  a half  or  rather  more  of 
sugar  to  each  egg,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  each  as  required.  The 
orange  juice  and  sugar  are  to  be  mixed 
over  the  fire,  and  the  grated  rind 
added  ; the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  then  to 
be  scooped  out,  free  from  pips  or  white 
pith,  and  added,  and  the  egg  off  the 
fire  ; the  whole  to  be  beaten  well.  The 
lemon  goes  in  last  thing  ; just  a little 
juice,  or  rind  as  well  if  liked.  The 
same  mixture  makes  good  layer  cakes 
as  well  as  sandwiches,  and  may  also  be 
used  for  Swiss  roll  and  many  other 
dishes.  {See  Orange  Meringue  Cake.) 


Fine-apple  Cake.  — This  is 
made  like  a Madeira  cake,  but  no 
flavouring  is  added  other  than  a few 
drops  of  pine-apple  essence ; for  the 
best  sorts,  a few  ounces  of  crystallised 
pine  in  shreds  should  be  stirred  in  the 
flour.  A mixture  of  pine  with  other 
dried  fruits  converts  this  into  a Metz 
Cake. 

Plain  Cake,  Vegetarian.— 

Required  : a pound  of  flour  (half  brown 
and  half  white),  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  rice-flour,  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  an  egg,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  cocoa-nut  butter,  the  same  of  sugar 
and  currants  or  raisins,  a little  salt 
and  spice,  two  ounces  of  pine  kernels 
or  walnuts,  and  a gill  and  a half  of 
milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 

The  butter  should  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way,  by  rubbing  it  in  the 
flour  until  flne ; the  dry  materials  are 
then  added  and  the  cake  mixed  with 
the  milk  and  egg  beaten  together ; or 
the.  butter  maybe  just  melted  in  the 
milk  and  used  when  cool  to  mix  the 
dry  materials.  This  must  be  put  in 
the  oven  at  once.  The  nuts  should  be 
ground  finely,  and  an  improvement  is 
effected  by  soaking  them  in  the  milk 
for  a time.  Time  to  bake,  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  according 
to  depth  of  tin.  The  fruit  may  be 
omitted  for  a plainer  cake,  and  seeds 
added,  or  extra  spice  [see  Treacle  in 
Cakes). 

Plum  Cake,  Dark.— Required ; 
a pound  and  a'half  of  white  and  brown 
flour  mixed,  four  ounces  of  dripping, 
the  same  of  lard  or  butter,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  treacle,  six  ounces  of 
brown  sugar,  half  a pound  of  raisins 
(stoned  and  halved),  the  same  of 
currants,  four  eggs,  a teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  nearly  half  as  much 
mixed  spice,  and  half  a gill  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  fat  should  be  melted  in  the 
treacle,  and,  when  cool,  the  milk  and 
soda  added ; stir  the  liquid  to  the  dry 
ingredients,  with  the  beaten  eggs,  and 
bake  for  two  and  a half  hours  or  more 
in  a moderate  oven.  This  is  a good 
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looking  cake,  and  koops  moist,  and  is 
useful  when  a rich  looking  cake  is 
wanted,  say,  for  a children’s  party. 

Porridge  Cakes.  — These  are 
best  known  amongst  vegetarians.  Any 
sort  of  cold  porridge  may  bo  mixed 
with  enough  flour  to  form  a paste, 
and,  with  a little  fat  and  sugar,  it 
makes  good  cakes  of  the  scone  order. 
Or  they  may  bo  cooked  in  a stout 
frying-pan  or  on  a griddle.  A little 
grated  cheese  and  suitable  seasoning 
may  be  used,  and  the  cakes  served  as  a 
.savoury. 

Potato  Cakes. — Enquired : two 
ounces  of  dripping,  the  same  of  lard,  a 
pound  of  dour,  the  same  of  mashed 
potatoes  (as  dry  and  mealy  as  possible) , 
an  egg,  a little  salt,  some  milk,  and  a 
teaspoonf\il  of  baking  powder.  Cost, 
about  7d. 

The  fat  should  be  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
and  the  other  ingredients  added,  with 
as  much  tepid  milk  as  will  make  a light, 
smooth  paste.  Sugar  or  cuirants  ftiay 
be  added.  Sometimes  no  milk  is 
wanted.  For  better  cakes,  use  another 
egg  and  rathcT  more  fat.  Cut  in  tri- 
angles or  rounds,  and  bake  on  a stout 
frying-pan  or  griddle,  or  in  a hot  oven. 
They  are  spoilt  in  a cool  oven,  or  if 
made  too  soft. 

Potato  Rolls. — Required:  alight 
bread  dough  of  the  usual  kind  {see 
Household  Buead)  ; but  with  the 
addition  of  a pound  of  mashed  potatoes 
to  every  four  pounds  of  flour.  An 
ounce  of  fat  should  also  be  used  to  each 
pound  of  flour,  and  the  dough  is  nicer 
if  made  up  with  milk  (skim  will  do). 
A pound  of  dough  will  make  four  nice 
rolls.  Bake  in  a good  oven,  and,  if 
liked,  glaze  when  done.  In  preparing 
the  dough,  some  of  the  jDOtatoes  should 
be  put  in  the  flour,  and  some  with  the 
yeast  when  the  leaven  is  started. 

For  large  rolls,  use  a pound  of  dough. 
These  keep  moist  for  some  days. 

Potato  Muffins.— Required: 
four  good-sized  potatoes,  water,  salt, 
two  ounces  of  lard  or  butter,  two  eggs, 
three  pounds  of  good  flour,  an  ounce  of 


dried  yeast,  and  a teasjjoonful  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

Take  the  potato  pulp,  which  should 
be  obtained  from  potatoes  baked  in  the 
skins,  mix  it  with  the  butter,  and  add 
a little  warm  water  and  beat  well.  Put 
the  flour  in  a howl  and  make  a bay  in 
it,  drop  in  the  potato  mixture  and  the 
eggs,  then  the  yeast,  mixed  with  the 
sugar  and  a pint  of  tepid  water.  Knead 
well,  adding  as  much  more  water  as  may 
be  wanted  to  make  a verj'  soft  dough. 
It  must  rise  for  some  hours,  and  is  then 
ready  for  baking.  (See  Muffins.) 

Note. — Allow  half  a teasjjoonful  of 
salt  to  the  pound  of  flour.  If  handy, 
use  skim  milk  instead  of  water,  or  half 
new  milk  and  half  water.  More  pota- 
toes may  be  used  if  liked. 

Potato  Flour  Cakes.  — {See 
S.Now  Rocks  and  White  Cake.) 

Found  Cake. — Required : a pound 
of  butter,  or  half  lard,  the  same  of 
sugar,  currants,  and  flour,  an  equal 
weight  of  eggs,  and  other  mateiials  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  on  an  average. 

The  fat  and  sugar  are  to  be  creamed, 
the  eggs  added,  and  the  mixture  well 
beaten.  Chopped  lemon  peel  may  be 
used  for  flavouring,  or  essence  of  lemon 
or  ground  spice,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy. 
The  fruit  is  to  be  very  well  dried  and 
mixed  with  the  sifted  flour ; a few 
ounces  of  shredded  candied  peel  may 
be  added.  Stir  into  the  first  mixture, 
and  mix  as  gently  as  possible,  or  the 
fruit  will  sink.  This  will  make  two  or 
three  cakes ; if  made  in  one,  it  should 
be  a shallow  tin,  and  will  take  about 
three  hours.  Sultanas  may  replace 
half  the  currants.  A little  baking 
powder  or  a pinch  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  will  lighten  the  cake ; but, 
when  intended  for  keeping,  the  addition 
is  not  advised.  A rather  plainer  cake 
is  made  with  a pound  and  a quarter  of 
flour,  eggs  as  above,  and  twelve  ounces 
each  of  sugar  and  fat.  Or  the  eggs 
are  often  reduced  a trifle,  and  a few 
spoonfuls  of  milk  added  ; in  very  cold 
weather  it  should  be  just  chilled.  For 
a cocoa-nut  or  almond  pound  cake,  the 
currants  should  be  omitted  and  the  nut 
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added ; about  a quarter  of  a pound  to 
the  pound  of  flour.  If  to  be  iced,  see 
recipes  for  icings  in  Index. 

Premier  Buns. — Required  : a 
pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  butter,  four  ounces  of 
halved  chei-rics  (glace  or  crystallised), 
the  same  of  chopped  raisins,  three 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  chopped  and 
baked  a pale  brown  in  the  oven,  a few 
drops  of  almond  essence,  a pinch  of 
ground  mace  or  nutmeg,  two  eggs, 
and  a tablespoonful  of  brandy.  Cost, 
about  Is.  lOd. 

These  are  to  be  made  as  Rock  Buns 
(page  1041),  the  brandy  going  in  last. 
Mix  very  thoroughly.  Drop  from  a 
dessertspoon  on  tins,  and  bake  in  a 
good  oven.  They  can  be  baked  in 
patty  pans ; then  another  egg  or  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  may 
be  used.  A little  baking  powder  im- 
proves for  the  latter  mode.  The  top 
iliay  be  dredged  with  more  almonds, 
unbaked.  These  keep  fresh  for  some 
time. 

Fulled  Bread.— This  is  mostly 
eaten  with  cheese,  and  is  quite  easily 
prepared.  To  make  it,  take  a loaf  of 
bread  while  it  is  still  warm,  and  pull 
the  inside  out  in  pieces  the  size  of  an 
egg  or  thereabouts  ; then  bake  them  in 
the  oven  to  a delicate  brown.  When 
cool,  they  will  be  crisp,  and  if  the 
bread  be  good,  of  nutty  flavour.  Fancy 
breads,  as  well  as  ordinary  household, 
may  be  thus  prepared.  If  kept  until 
the  next  day  (though  pulled  bread  is 
better  made  as  wanted),  store  in  a tin 
•box  in  a dry  place. 

Queen  Cakes,  Rich.— Required ; 
four  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
sugar,  four  eggs,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  four  ounces 
of  currants,  and  six  ounces  of  flour. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  be 
creamed,  and  the  yolks  added  one  at  a 
time,  the  mixture  being  well  beaten. 
The  flour  should  be  mixed  with  the 
currants  and  peel,  the  latter  in  strips  or 
chopped;  these  should  be  added  lightly. 


alternately  with  the  whipped  whites  of 
eggs.  Heart-shaped  tins  only,  or 
either  of  the  other  shapes  shown  below 
may  be  used.  They  should  be  buttered 
and  room  left  for  rising.  A sharp  oven 
is  a necessity.  A little  nutmeg  is 
sometimes  added,  or  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon  in  place  of  the 
grated  peel. 


Fig.  164. — Queen  Cake  Tins. 

Another  way. — ^These  are  plainer. 
Use  two  ounces  more  flour  and  omit 
the  currants;  then  when  the  tins  are 
filled,  just  sprinkle  a few  currants  over 
the  surface  and  grate  a little  nutmeg 
over.  A mixture  of  butter  and  lard 
may  be  used,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
balling  powder,  one  of  the  eggs  being 
omitted,  and  a tablespoonful  of  milk 
added. 

Note. — The  tins  here  shown  may  be 
used  for  all  sorts  of  fancy  cakes.  They 
must  be  well  dried  after  use,  and 
greased  thoroughly,  especially  in  the 
corners,  to  ensure  the  cakes  turning 
out  well.  They  are  all  adapted  for 
cakes  that  are  piped  or  other  wise  orna- 
mented after  baking,  and  afford  scope 
for  endless  variety.  Cherries  and  other 
fruits,  strips  of  candied  peel,  carraway 
comfits,  &c.,  can  all  be  used  for  the 
surface  before  baking,  or  the  cakes 
can  be  coated  with  glace  icing  and 
decorated  with  fruits,  &c. 

Raspberry  and  Pistachio 
Cake  , — ;This  is  a very  good  type  of 
the  marbled  cakes  that  are  now  so 
popular.  Required : a mixture  as  for 
good  Madeira  cakes,  and  to  each  half 
pound  of  flour  used  in  the  mixture  the 
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following  : an  ounce  of  pistachios,  a 
heaping  tablcsjioonfiil  of  good  rasp- 
l)cny  jam,  and  some  red  and  green 
colouring. 

AVhen  the  cake  mi.xture  is  read}', 
divide  it,  and  add  the  blanched  and 
chopped  n\its  and  some  green  colouring 
to  one  half,  and  the  red  colouring,  with 
the  jam  passed  through  a hair  sieve, 
to  the  second.  Then  butter  and  paper 
the  tin,  and  put  the  two  preparations 
in  a sjjoonful  at  a time,  in  irregular 
lumps.  Bake  steadily  that  the  outside 
does  not  get  (kirk.  A square  shallow 
tin  is  often  used,  and  the  cake  cut  in 
slices  for  serving.  For  a better  cake 
the  top  may  be  iced,  and  some  crystal- 
lised raspberries  and  shredded  nuts 
used  for  the  garnishing. 

B<atafias. — Required  : three-quar- 
ters of  a pound  of  gi'ound  sweet 
almonds,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
ground  bitter  ones,  two  pounds  of 
castor  sugar,  two  ounces  of  fine  rice 
Hour,  and  the  whites  of  some  eggs,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.  Cd. 

The  flour  and  almonds  are  to  be 
mixed  with  the  sugar  in  a bjisin,  and 
the  whites  of  eight  or  nine  eggs  added ; 
it  should  then  be  beaten  for  some  time 
with  a wooden  spoon  to  a paste;  the 
whites  of  a couple  more  eggs  may  be 
needed,  but  the  mixture  should  be 
tested  first.  Fill  a forcing  bag  with  a 
plain  pipe  about  half  an  inch  diameter, 
and  force  out  the  mixture  on  to  baking 
sheets  covered  with  smooth  white 
paper.  Dust  fine  sugar  over,  and  bake 
in  a cool  oven.  Remove  the  paper. 
If  they  spread  too  much,  add  a little 
more  flour,  and  if  too  stiff  the  white  of 
another  egg,  and  work  the  mixture 
again.  Tliese  proportions  are  varied 
to  taste,  the  bitter  and  sweet  almonds 
being  sometimes  in  equal  parts  ; some- 
times the  sugar  is  not  much  more  than 
the  weight  of  the  almonds ; the  above 
is  an  average  recipe.  A waterproof  bag 
is  recommended  for  ratafias,  as  the  mix- 
ture oozes  through  an  ordinary  bag  and 
is  very  wasteful.  Ratafias  shoidd  be  but 
little  larger  than  a shilling  when  done. 
[See  Garnishes  for  bags  and  pipes.) 


Btice  Breaii. — This  is  much  liked 

I by  some  people  and  it  keeps  very  moist. 

I It  is  useful  when  wheaten  flour  is  very 
dear.  There  is  no  special  recipe  for  its 
concoction,  as  the  amount  of  rice  added 
depends  upon  circumstances  and  taste. 
A pound  or  more  may  be  used  for  seven 
pounds  of  flour.  It  should  bo  cooked 
until  done,  by  boiling  or  steaming,  and 
then  be  pounded  or  sieved.  If  cooked 
in  water  and  drained,  we  advise  tliat 
the  rice  water,  when  of  the  right  tem- 
perature, be  u.sed  for  mixing  the  broad, 
or  there  is  loss  of  nutriment.  When  the 
rice  is  boiled  in  a sufficient  amount  of 
water tobecome  absorbed  inthecooking, 
the  water  used  for  mixing  the  bread 
should  be  reduced  in  proportion. 
Yeast  should  be  used  in  the  usual  way. 
[See  Rice  in  Cereals.)  This  dough 
must  not  be  too  soft.  In  America,  to 
bread  of  this  kind  a little  yellow  maize 
meal  is  sometimes  added  ; many  advi.se 
the  addition  of  a few  mashed  potatoes 
to  the  yeast,  and  milk  in  place  of 
water. 

Bice  Cake,  Good.— Required  : 
four  ounces  each  of  fine  rice-flour  and 
Vienna  flour,  five  eggs,  half  a pound 
of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  and 
flavouring  to  taste ; lemon,  or  orange, 
or  vanilla  is  commonly  used.  Clo.st, 
about  Is. 

The  butter  and,  sugar  are  to  be 
beaten  until  creamy,  and  the  eggs 
added  one  at  a time,  with  some  of  the 
flour  and  rice-flour  mixed  together 
alternately  until  all  be  used  up.  The 
mixing  should  be  very  thorough. 
Should  baking  powder  be  added,  stir 
in  a teaspoonful  at  the  last,  which  will 
lighten  it  for  present  use,  but  the  cake 
will  keei>  moister  without  it.  Bake 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours 
in  a very  moderate  oven,  according  to 
depth  of  tin.  Rice  cakes  are  some- 
times made  without  the  addition  of 
wheaten  flour,  but  they  are  not  so 
light  and  good.  Should  ground  rice 
be  used,  wheaten  flour  is  still  more 
necessary ; as  the  ground  rice  is  coarser, 
therefore  the  cake  is  closer.  Another 
way  of  mixing  is  to  stir  in  the  flour, 
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then  the  whites  of  eggs  last,  as  given 
in  many  other  recipes. 

Rice  Cakes,  Plain.— Refer  to 
any  of  the  recipes  either  for  fruit  or 
plainer  cakes,  and  simply  use  riee-tlour 
or  ground  rice  in  place  of  half  or 
thereabouts  the  ordinary  flour  given 
in  the  recipe.  A mixture  of  flour, 
rice-flour,  and  corn-flour  makes  very 
good  cakes.  The  baking  powder 
should  he  in  rather  more  than  the 
usual  proportion. 

Rock  Buns,  Plain,— Required : 
a poimd  of  flour,  an  egg,  a pinch  of 
salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
moist  sugar,  currants  or  sultanas,  and 
lard,  dripping,  or  margarine,  or  other 
fat,  a teaspoonful  of  baking  poAvder, 
two  ounces  of  candied  peel,  and  a gill 
of  milk.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Mix  the  flour  and  fat,  rubbing  it  in 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers ; then  add 
the  other  dry  ingredients ; the  peel 
should  be  in  strips.  In  the  centre 
drop  the  egg  and  milk,  mixed  together, 
and  mix  with  a fork  lightly.  Put  in 
rough  heaps  on  a greased  tin,  leardng 
half  an  inch  space  between,  and  bake 
in  a good  oven  about  twenty  minutes. 
Enough  for  sixteen  small  buns.  Larger 
may  be  made  if  the  time  for  baking  be 
increased.  Sliould  the  fat  be  very 
soft,  a little  less  milk  may  be  used. 
All  rock  bun  mixtures  should  be  firm 
enough  to  retain  their  shape  on  the 
baking  tins,  not  so  soft  as  cakes  baked 
in  patty  pans. 

Another  way. — These  are  better  ; 
Reduce  the  milk  by  a third  or  so,  and 
increase  the  sugar,  fat,  and  fruit,  each 
by  two  ounces. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  fruit,  and 
add  a little  ground  spice  to  flavour; 
add  the  jmlk  of  another  egg,  with 
other  materials  as  in  the  first  recipe 
above,  reducing  the  milk  as  required, 
rather  more  than  half  a gill  may  be 
enough.  These  are  varied  by  using  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  corn-flour  or 
ground  rice  for  the  foundation. 

Rose  Cake. — This  is  very  good. 
Required  : a mixture  as . for  Snow 


Rocks,  or  sponge,  or  any  other 
white  cake  batter.  This  should  be 
flavoured  with  rose  essence,  and 
coloured  a rose  pink.  Bake  in  a tin 
as  for  Genoa  Cake,  and  when  cold 
coat  with  white  icing  and  sprinkle  with 
crystallised  rose  leaves.  This  is  A^ery 
useful  for  cutting  Aip  and  mixing  with 
other  kinds  of  cake.  (See  Violet 
Cake.) 

Rout  Cakes  or  Biscuits, 
Almoud. — These  are  nicest  made  of 
Almond  Paste.  It  should  be  rolled 
thinly,  and,  if  liked,  some  can  be 
coloured.  The  paste  may  be  left  for 
a few  hours,  then  dried  in  the  oven ; 
the  process  being  so  slow  it  can 
hardly  be  called  baking.  Another 
way  is  to  simply  leave  the  paste  in  a 
warm  place  for  a day  or  so  before 
ornamenting,  and  not  to  put  it  in  the 
oven  at  all.  Some  of  the  paste  may 
be  coloured  a deep  pink,  and  some 
paler,  and  green  is  not  uncommon. 
The  icings  used  should  be  in  contrast 
to  the  foundation.  Dried  fruits  cut 
up,  coloured  sugars,  and  carraway 
comfits,  as  Avell  as  small  silver  sweets, 
are  all  used.  The  purchase  of  some 
rout  cakes  from  a first-class  confec- 
tioner is  a good  investment,  by  way 
of  a pattern,  for  those  who  would 
make  them  at  home  ; the  shapes  are  so 
numerous.  Small  nests,  with  comfits 
in  for  the  eggs,  and  spots  of  colour 
round,  are  often  seen ; then  there  are 
nuts  and  wheat  ears,  &c.  The  paste 
that  is  not  baked  is  often  cut  in  dia- 
monds, &c. , and  covered  with  glace 
icing,  on  which  sugar  is  sprinkled  just 
before  it  sets.  (Sec  Index  for  icings.) 

Rum  Cakes, — Many  kinds  are 
met  with  under  this  title.  One  is  a 
mixture  resembling  those  given  for 
Babas  and  Savarins  (pages  1011  and 
1043),  but  with  more  fruit  in,  and  a 
thick  syrup  flavoured  with  rum  poured 
over ; or  the  cakes  are  dipped  in  rum 
as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  oven, 
and  then  shortly  after  into  coarse 
sugar.  Small  pound  cakes  are  simi- 
larly treated.  A Madeira  cake  mix- 
ture is  also  baked  in  small  cup  tins  or 
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dariolcs,  and  coated  with  rum  glace 
icing.  The  cakes  are  flavoured  with 
rum  and  vanilla  sugar,  and  sometimes 
with  spice  of  various  sorts.  Small, 
rich  plum-cakes  are  hriishcd  over  with 
a mixture  of  rum  and  treacle  when 
baked,  and  present  a dark  sticky 
appearance,  and  are  a variety  of  the 
same  thing. 

Rusks. — (&e  JIaltei),  Sponge, 
and  V’lENNA  Rusks.) 

Saffron  Cakes. — Saffron  water 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  mixing  of  plain  cakes ; it  gives 
colour  and  flavour.  A handy  substitute 
is  to  bo  found  in  essence  of  saffron ; 
and  the  quantity  to  use  is  a matter  of 
ta.ste. 

Sally  Lunns  (Careme’s  recipe). — 
Sift  twelve  ounces  of  flour,  separate  a 
fourth  part,  in  which  make  a hollow, 
put  in  it  nearly  hall  an  ounce  of  yeast, 
and  a little  lukewarm  cream  ; mix  the 
flour  gradually  with  this,  and  put  it 
into  a small  stewpan  to  rise  (it  should 
be  very  soft).  AV'hen  double  its  first 
size,  form  the  remaining  Hour  in  the 
requisite  manner,  and  put  in  the  centre 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  one 
ounce  of  pounded  sugar,  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  five  ounces  of  butter  made  warm 
only,  and  a gill  of  lukewarm  cream  ; 
stir  this  mixture,  mingling  the  flour 
with  the  li((uid  until  of  a soft  con- 
sistence, and  b(!at  the  paste  for  some 
minutes  with  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
then,  if  perfect,  add  the  leaven,  and 
work  it  yet  .some  minutes  to  render  it 
smooth  and  elastic.  Put  it  into  a plain 
mould  six  inches  wide  and  five  inches 
high,  well  buttered,  and  set  it  in  a proper 
place  to  ferment.  When  double  its 
primitive  volume,  wash  the  top  with 
egg,  and  place  it  in  a quick  oven  for 
an  hour.  When  serving,  divide  it 
horizontally  about  the  centre,  turn  the 
top  upside  down,  and  the  cake  should 
present  the  appearance  of  a honey- 
comb ; throw  on  it  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
butter  it  with  five  ounces  of  the  best 
butter,  putting  equal  quantities  on 
each ; put  the  top  on  again,  and  serve 
hot. 


For  plainer  cakes,  follow  the  above, 
using  milk,  and  an  ounce  or  two  less 
of  butter,  and  two  eggs  only.  The 
milk  must  be  increased  by  half  a gill. 

Sandwich  Bread.— When  sand- 
wiches are  required  on  a large  scale,  it 
is  best  to  order  the  bread  of  a good 
baker.  Special  tins,  called  sandwich 
tins,  have  sliding  lids,  and  the  bread 
is  very  moist  and  nice.  Tins  called 
double,  or  box,  are  also  used.  Failing 
either  of  these  loaves,  the  ne.xt  best 
thing  to  use  is  a good  ordinary  tin 
loaf. 

Sandwich  Rolls.  — Take  any 
nice  dough,  as  French  or  Vienna,  and 
roll  it  thinly,  then  put  it  in  two  layers 
in  a tin,  with  a dust  of  flour  between 
them.  When  dqne,  the  parts  are 
readily  divided  for  the  reception  of 
the  sandwich  mixture.  Before  baking, 
the  dough  may  be  marked  in  squares 
or  oblongs  of  the  size  required.  Glaze, 
if  liked  (page  1029). 

Another  xvaxj.  — Make  little  egg- 
shaped  loaves ; and  when  done,  cut 
the  flat  bottoms  smoothly  off,  and 
scoop  out  some  of  the  soft  part,  then 
fill  and  replace  the  bottoms,  sticking  i 
them  on  with  a little  beaten  egg,  and  I 
putting  them  in  the  oven  for  a few 
seconds.  These  ai'e  often  filled  with 
hot  minces,  and  served  in  the  savoury 
course. 

Saucer  Cakes. — Baking  tins,  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  breakfast 
saucer,  are  hand}'  for  cakes  that  require 
to  be  baked  quickly  and  served  hot. 
Any  of  the  plain  cake  mixtures  may 
be  thus  baked.  The  following  is  a 
good  light  mixture  at  small  cost. 
Required : ten  ounces  of  flour,  an 
ounce  of  lard,  the  same  of  dripping, 
two  eggs,  half  a gill  of  milk,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  a saltspoonful  of 
grated  lemon  peel,  or  some  spice  to 
taste.  Cost,  about  6d.  I 

Rub  the  fat  in  the  flour,  add  the  I 
other  dry  ingredients,  and  beat  the  i 
eggs  and  milk ; then  add  to  the  rest.  f 
At  the  moment  of  putting  in  the  oven,  I 
stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  fresh  baking  | 
powder.  Bake  in  three  saucer  tins,  | 
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If  served  hot,  hand  butter  with  them. 
They  are  often  liked  with  less  sugar, 
and  then  eaten  with  preserve,  &c. 
Given  a sharp  oven,  these  will  eat 
short  and  nice ; they  are  better  broken 
! than  cut. 

Savarin. — This  is  a French  dish 
of  the  gateau  class,  which  may  be 
served  hot  or  cold  ; in  the  former  case 
it  takes  the  place  of  a pudding.  The 
recipe  given  is  simple ; many  are 
much  richer  and  more  complicated. 
Eequired  : a pound  of  fine  flour,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of 
fresh  yeast,  or  less  of  dried,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugar,  ten  ounces  of 
butter,  three  eggs,  a little  thin  cream 
or  rich  milk,  almonds,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  fid.  without  syrup. 

The  yeast  is  mixed  with  the  sugar, 
and  the  eggs  added  singly,  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  tepid  water ; this  is 
poured  in  the  flour,  the  salt  added,  and 
the  butter,  melted  enough  to  run,  but 
it  should  not  be  oily  ; then  add  the 
cream,  a spoonful  at  a time,  until  a 
nice  moist  paste  is  formed.  A deep 
border  mould,  fluted  for  choice,  should 
be  used  for  the  baking,  or  a timbale 
mould  with  pip%  Butter  it,  and  strew 
with  chopped  almonds  all  over ; put  in 
the  mixture  to  half  fill  it,  and  tie  a 
band  of  buttered  paper  round,  and 
cover  until  well  risen  before  baking. 
Then  bake,  and  finish  as  directed  for 
Baba  (page  1011).  Two  ounces  of 
chopped  candied  peel,  or  the  same  of 
chopped  almonds,  may  be  put  in  the 
mixture.  In  some  recipes  more  butter 
is  used,  and  a little  less  sugar.  The 
syrup  is  often  flavoured  with  curaqoa, 
or  maraschino,  or  kirsch.  Plenty  of 
holes  should  be  made  with  a skewer 
before  the  syrup  goes  over ; sometimes 
it  is  so  thick  that  it  is  just  put  on  with 
a brush,  and  none  allowed  to  run  in 
the  dish.  Cream  is  sometimes  served 
with  savarins.  More  eggs  and  less 
cream  are  used  for  the  lightest  sorts. 

Savoy  Cakes. — The  mixture  for 
these  may  be  the  same  as  for  Sponge 
Cakes  (page  1047) ; but  for  some  dishes 
it  is  preferred  plainer  and  less  sweet,  if 


for  a Tipsy  Cake  or  any  similar  pur- 
pose ; on  the  other  hand,  more  sugar 
is  sometimes  used  and  the  cake  made 
light  by  the  addition  of  a larger 
number  of  eggs.  A pound  of  eggs, 
fourteen  ounces  of  flour,  and  twelve  of 
sugar  will  meet  the  first  case.  A pound 
of  eggs,  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  ten  ounces  of  flour — or,  for  a 
very  light  cake,  eight  ounces — will  meet 
the  second.  (For  the  mode,  see  Sponge 
Cakes.)  The  tins  must  be  quite  dry 
and  prepared  as  for  Sponge  Cakes, 
Penny,  or  brushed  with  clarified  butter 
and  dusted  with  icing  sugar  or  a 
mixture  of  flour  and  sugar.  A good- 
shaped mould  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. They  are  to  be  had  much  higher 


Fig.  165. — Savoy  Mould. 


and  more  tapering  at  the  top ; but 
such  are  more  difficult  to  turn  out  and 
more  liable  to  burn.  Thej’’  alwaj-s 
want  care  and  a slower  oven  than  a 
sponge  cake  baked  in  a plain  tin.  The 
mould  should  be  filled  to  witbin  a few 
inches  of  the  top,  and  a thick  band  of 
buttered  paper  pinned  and  tied  round  a 
few  inches  above  the  top.  When  the  cake 
has  been  in  the  oven  for  about  half  the 
time,  a layer  of  salt  may  be  put  on  the 
tin  on  which  the  mould  rests.  Great 
care  is  wanted  in  turning  out,  and  the 
top  generally,  even  with  everj’-  pre- 
caution, looks  a little  rougher  than  the 
rest  of  the  cake.  The  flat  top  shown 
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lends  itself  readily  to  doeoration — sueh 
as  the  piling  iqi  of  a eomjidte  of 
fruits, 

Savoy  Cake,  Superior.— This 
is  reeommended.  lly  this  process  a 
larger  cake  is  got  for  the  same  money 
as  when  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Supposing  four  eggs  to  be  used,  take 
their  weight  in  fine  sugar,  and  half,  or 
nither  more,  their  weight  in  Hour.  Any 
flavouring  may  be  added.  Boil  the 
sugar  to  syrup  with  half  its  weight  of 
water,  and  add  the  eggs,  after  beating 
them ; then  heat  together  for  a (juartor  of 
an  hour.  The  flour  is  to  he  added,  and 
the  mi.xture  baked  in  a mould  brushed 
with  butter  and  dusted  with  icing 
sugar.  A plain  or  fancy  mould  may 
he  used. 

School  Cake. — This  is  a very 
good  cake  at  small  cost,  useful  for 
sending  away  to  children  at  school,  as 
it  keeps  very  well.  Itequired : four 
])ounds  of  Hour,  twelve  ounces  of 
clarified  fat,  the  same  of  moist  sugar, 
a pound  of  good  raisins  (stoned  and 
halved),  an  ounce  of  yeast,  milk  and 
water  to  make  a pint  and  a half,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  spice, 
two  eggs,  and  a few  ounces  of  candied 
peel.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  yeast  andai>ortion  of  the  licpiid 
are  to  he  mi.xcd  with  a little  sugar,  and 
put  to  the  flour  to  form  a leaven  as  for 
bread ; when  risen,  the  fat  should  be 
melted  in  the  rest  of  the  liquid,  and 
added  with  the  eggs,  &c.,  to  the  flour, 
and  the  whole  mixed  and  left  to  rise 
well,  then  be  baked  in  a moderate  oven. 
This  is  preferably  made  into  two 
cakes,  which  will  want  about  two  and 
a half  hours. 

Scotch  Spice  Cake.— Required  ; 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half 
a pound  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  sultanas,  the  same  or 
rather  more,  if  liked,  of  currants,  two 
ounces  each  of  candied  orange,  lemon, 
and  citron  peel,  a tablcspoonful  of 
treacle,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  six 
large  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a 
lemon,  half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  a good  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  follow- 


ing spices: — half  an  ounce  of  ground 
carraway  seeds,  a quarter-teaspoonful 
each  of  mace  and  cinnamon,  the  same 
or  less  of  cloves,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
ground  ginger,  a good  pinch  of  allspice, 
and  the  half  of  a small  nutmeg.  Theso 
proportions  should  be  increased  if  the 
spices  are  not  freshly  ground,  and  the 
finer  the  powder,  the  nicer  the  cake. 
Cost  about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  Cd. 

The  butter  and  sugar  are  to  bo  beaten 
to  a cream,  and  the  j'olks  of  eggs  added, 
and  the  whole  beaten.  Then  mix  the 
flour  with  the  grated  lemon  peel  and 
the  spices  and  salt ; cut  the  peel  up, 
and  ])repare  the  fruit  in  the  usual  way  ; 
add  them  to  the  flour,  and  put  to  (lie 
eggs  a little  at  a time,  stirring  gently. 
Then  put  in  the  stiff  whites  of  eggs  in 
the  same  manner.  The  treacle,  soda, 
and  milk  are  to  be  beaten  and  added  last, 
and  a final  stirring  given.  This  must 
be  baked  in  a tin  lined  with  buttered 
pajjer,  in  a steady  oven.  The  time  is 
in  proportion  to  the  depth — from  two 
hours  upwards  on  an  average.  A very 
deep  tin  is  not  advisable.  This  cake 
keeps  well,  and  is  very  nice  plain,  or  it 
may  bo  iced  if  liked.  The  proportions 
of  spice  may  be  altered  to  taste,  and 
whole  carraway  seeds  may  bo  used ; 
then  double  the  weight  ean  be  allowed. 

Seed  Cakes,  Rich  or 
Medium.  — Follow  either  of  the 
recipes  for  JIaoeiua  Cakes,  adding 
carraway  seeds  to  taste— about  a small 
teaspoonful  to  the  pound  of  flour  is 
enough  for  most  tastes  ; a larger 
quantity  induces  dryness.  A hint  of 
nutmeg  or  mace  or  cinnamon  is  some- 
times added ; and  an  ounce  of  chopped 
candied  peel  to  the  pound  of  flour  is 
a great  improvement,  as  well  as  a few 
drops  of  lemon  essence.  A smaller 
quantity  of  ground  seeds  will  answer; 
but  the  cake  suffers  in  colour.  Many 
persons  use  a small  saltspoonful  of 
ground  ginger  to  every  teaspoonful  of 
seeds.  Essence  of  aniseed  or  cassia 
gives  variety,  and  the  flavour  is  good  * 
if  used  sparingly.  For  very  , plain 
cakes,  a bread  dough  answers,  with 
an  ounce  of  sugar  and  fat,  and  a 
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sprinkling  of  seeds  to  every  pound  ; or 
follow  the  recipe  for  Currant  Cake, 
Plain,  using  a teaspoonful  of  seeds  in 
place  of  currants. 

Seed  Rolls,  Good.— Required : 
a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  dried  yeast,  four  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter, 
or  half  lard  will  do,  a teaspoonful  of 
carraway  seeds,  a grate  or  two  of  nut- 
meg or  lemon  peel,  two  eggs,  and  milk 
and  water  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Blend  the  yeast  and  sugar,  add  a gill 
of  tepid  water  and  the  same  of  milk, 
and  mix  well.  Put  the  flour  in  a bowl, 
rub  the  fat  in,  add  the  other  dry  in- 
gredients, and  drop  in  the  eggs.  Pour 
the  yeast  in,  and  work  the  whole  to  a 
dough  with  the  hand ; add  a little  more 
liquid  as  required ; the  mass  should  be 
stiff  enough  to  mould  into  little  rolls 
without  sticking  to  the  hands.  Lay 
them  close  together  on  a floured  or 
greased  tin ; cover  with  a cloth  and 
set  them  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour, 
then  bake  and  finish  as  directed  for 
Currant  Buns. 

In  putting  the  rolls  in  the  tin,  a 
space  should  be  left  round  the  edge ; 
but  the  rolls  should  touch  each  other 
in  the  rows. 

Seed  Rolls,  Plain.—Spread  out 

a pound  of  bakers’  or  home  dough, 
made  as  for  Household  Bread,  and 
sprinkle  with  a teaspoonful  of  carraway 
seeds,  a little  grated  ginger  or  other 
spice,  and  two  ounces  of  sugar ; then 
work  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  lard  or 
dripping,  knead  and  let  it  rise  ; then 
make  into  rolls,  and  bake  and  finish  off 
like  Buns  (page  1021). 

Buns  may  be  made  by  forming  the 
dough  into  rounds. 

Short- Bread, — Required : a pound 
of  flour  (half  or  all  Vienna),  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  or  five  ounces  for  some 
tastes,  and  some  comfits.  Cost,  about 
Is.  2d. 

Sieve  the  flour  and  rub  the  butter 
in,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  work  to  a 
paste  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  a 


slightly  floured  board  in  a cold  place. 
Form  in  rounds  half  an  inch  thick, 
pinch  the  edges  and  put  carraway  com- 
fits on,  and  bake  in  a gentle  oven  to  a 
very  pale  brown.  Do  not  remove  from 
the  tin  until  cold.  Chopped  almonds 
are  sometimes  used  on  the  top  or  in 
the  short-bread.  Dried  fruits  and 
candied  peel  are  added  and  the  butter 
and  flour  increased  for  richer  varieties, 
and  the  top  is  then  decorated  with 
strips  of  candied  peel  and  cherries  or 
other  dried  fruit.  The  richer  the  mix- 
ture the  more  care  in  making.  Squares 
and  oblongs  are  common  shapes  for 
large  short-bread.  Good  short-bread 
will  keep  a long  time  in  a dry  place. 
When  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
if  the  short-bread  is  wanted  light  and 
plain,  a little  baking  powder  may  be 
added,  and  clarified  fat  used  in  place  of 
butter.  The  yolks  of  eggs  are  often 
added  to  good  short-bread.  Rice-flour, 
potato-flour,  and  corn-flour  may  be  used 
alone,  or  with  ordinary  or  Vienna 
flour  for  variety. 

Note. — If  rolled  thinly  and  cut  into 
fingers  good  biscuits  are  the  result. 

Short  Cake. — (&e  Apple  Short 
Cake.) 

Shrewsbury  Biscuits.— (&!? 
Shrewsbury  Cakes.)  Follow  the  first 
recipe  and  cut  out  the  mixture  with 
small  cutters.  Bake  pale  and  sift 
sugar  over  when  done. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes.—  Required: 
an  egg,  a teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon 
peel,  four  ounces  of  butter,  the  same  of 
castor  sugar,  and  about  nine  or  ten 
ounces  of  flour,  very  dry  and  well  sifted. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the 
egg  and  lemon  rind,  and  beat  well  for 
a few  minutes  ; put  in  half  a pound  of 
flour  first,  lightly,  and  as  much  more 
as  is  wanted  to  make  a soft  paste  that 
can  be  rolled  out  thinly  on  a floured 
board.  A floured  wine-glass  or  tin 
cutter  should  be  used  for  cutting  the 
cakes.  Bake  gently  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  For  richer  cakes  use  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  only.  A little  cinnamon 
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or  other  spice  is  sometimes  added. 
Plainer  cakes,  in  imitation  of  the  above, 
are  made  by  using  an  egg  to  a pound 
and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  flour,  with 
le.s8  sugar  and  fat,  and  adding  milk  to 
make  up  the  paste.  Essence  of  lemon 
is  used  to  flavour,  or  spice  only. 

Simnel  Yeast  Cake.— This  will 
ho  liked  by  manj’  bctt(T  than  the  rich 
varieties  of  this  cake.  Required  : half 
a pound  of  flour,  ten  ounces  of  currants, 
four  ounces  each  of  fresh  butter,  can- 
dii'd  peel  and  castor  sugar,  two  eggs, 
some  milk  and  spice  .as  below,  and 
half  .an  ounce  of  dried  yeast.  Cost, 
about  2s.  Gd. 

IMakc  a dough  with  the  flour  and 
j'e.ast,  after  dissolving  the  latter  in  a 
gill  of  lukewarm  milk  and  adding  a 
spoonful  of  tho  sugar ; this  is  to  be  put 
to  rise  for  an  hour,  then  mixed  with 
the  fruit  and  eggs,  and  the  creamed 
butter  .and  spice  ; the  latter  may  be  all 
mixed  spice,  when  about  a te.aspoonful 
will  be  wanted,  or  the  fourth  of  a 
small  nutmeg  can  be  grated  and  mixed 
with  a saltspoonful  of  cinnamon.  The 
materials  are  to  be  well  work(;d  in,  and 
tho  dough  left  to  rise  foi"  another  hour 
in  a warm  place,  covered.  Then  put 
half  of  it  in  a tin  lined  with  a few  folds 
of  buttered  p,aj)er,  and  insert  a layer  of 
almond  icing  half  an  inch  thick  {see 
page  1007) ; the  remainder  of  the  cake 
mixture  goes  next.  It  is  then  ready 
for  baking  for  a couple  of  hour.s  or  so 
in  a steady  oven.  When  baked  and 
cold  the  outside  of  the  cake  can  be 
coated  .all  over  or  only  on  tho  top  with 
more  almond  icing,  rolled  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  icing  for  the  centre  should 
be  rather  softer  than  that  for  the  out- 
side. It  is  sometimes  put  in  between 
the  other  layers  of  cake  in  a ball,  but 
we  advise  the  mode  above  given. 

Another  way. — Omit  the  almond 
icing  from  the  centre,  and  when  done 
put  a layer  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
cake. 

Simple  Sugar  Icing.— When 
anything  of  the  kind  is  w.anted  just 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  buns,  &c.,  for 


children,  without  adding  much  to  the 
cost,  some  icing  sugar  may  be  mixed 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  and  enough 
water  to  thin  it.  This  is  applied  thiidy 
with  a brush,  and  when  dry  the  top 
of  the  cake  shows  through.  Or  either 
of  the  glace  icings  may  be  thinned 
with  more  w.atcr  in  the  s:ime  way. 
Another  way  is  to  boil  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  and  half  a pound  of  icing 
sugar  together  for  a few  minutes  and 
use  when  cool. 

Sly  Cakes. — These  go  by  other 
names  and  are  very  nice.  Any  scraps 
of  pastry  may  bo  used  for  them  when 
<a  plain  dish  is  wanted.  They  are, 
however,  often  made  much  richer  than 
here  given.  Required  : three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  flour,  a pinch  of  salt,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  castor  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  spice,  a little  rum  or  wine, 
and  some  currants,  fat,  and  cold  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen, 
according  to  size. 

The  flour,  sugar, salt, and  sjflce  should 
be  mixed  to  a smooth  stiff  paste  with 
the  water  and  rolled  out  throe  times, 
two  ounces  of  fat  being  spre.id  over 
each  time  as  if  for  pastry.  Then  cut 
out  in  squares  or  rounds,  after  rolling 
thinly.  Take  some  currants  that  have 
been  just  moistened  with  the  rum — a 
teblespoonful  is  enough  for  a quarter 
of  a pound  or  more,  and  sprinkle  them 
on  half  the  pieces,  then  cover  sandwich 
fashion,  glaze  them  (page  1029),  .and 
bake  in  a hot  oven.  These  are  often 
e.aten  hot. 

Snow  Rocks. — Required : half  a 
pound  of  flour  .and  potato-flo\ir  mixed, 
four  oimces  of  white  sug.ar,  the  same 
of  lard,  a little  essence  of  almond  or 
vanilla,  and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about 
lOd. 

The  lard  and  sugar  are  to  be  creamed, 
and  the  eggs  and  flour  worked  in  a 
little  at  a time,  the  beating  being  kept 
up.  The  time  occupied  in  the  mixing 
should  be  at  least  twenty  minutes. 
Bake  in  rough  heaps  on  a greased 
sheet  in  a steady  oven,  a little  quicker 
at  first.  When  done,  dust  with  sugar. 
The  same  mixture,  with  another  egg. 
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’may  be  baked  in  a tin  as  a cake,  and 
' butter  may  be  used  if  liked.  It  is 
nicest  in  a shallow  tin,  and  should  be 
cut  in  squares  for  serving. 

Soda  Cake. — Required  : a pound 
! of  flour,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  same 
;■  of  tartaric  acid,  or  twice,  as  much 
I cream  of  tartar,  half  a pound  of  butter 
I or  lard,  six  ounces  of  currants,  two 
ounces  of  candied  peel,  three  eggs,  and 
about  the  sixth  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  soda  should  be  free  from  lumps 
and  sieved  with  the  flour ; the  fat 
should  be  rubbed  in  and  the  fruit,  &c., 

I added,  the  peel  being  in  shreds  ; the 
acid  should  be  mixed  well  in,  and  the 
eggs  and  milk  added  at  last,  after 
beating  them  well  together.  Another 
way  is  to  sift  the  flour  and  acid,  and 
add  the  soda  dissolved  in  milk  at  the 
last  moment.  Either  way,  the  cake 
should  be  got  into  the  oven  without 
delay.  Time,  from  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half.  This 
is  a good  cake,  light,  and  of  medium 
richness.  The  fruit  may  be  increased 
for  a better  one,  or  for  a plain  one  use 
dripping,  and  two  eggs  only,  with  a 
little  more.  milk.  The  soda  used  alone, 
without  acid,  produces  a dark  cake 
which  is  appreciated  by  many,  but 
.w'hen  this  is  followed  we  advise  that 
Onljr  half  a teaspoonful  of  soda  be  used 
to  the  pound  of  flour,  and  that  it  be 
most  carefully  sifted.  It  is  very  un- 
pleasant to  meet  with  soda  in  lumps, 
which  is  also  apt  to  give  the  cake  a 
“ soapy  ” flavom-.  Another  way  of 
making  soda  cakes  is  to  add  a table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice  to  each  tea- 
spoonful of  soda. 

Soda  Buns. — For  buns  in  patty 
ans,  follow  the  above  recipe  ; for  rock 
uns  use  less  milk ; or  if  the  fat  be 
creamed  with  the  butter,  no  milk  is 
wanted.  The  eggs  will  moisten  it 
enough. 

Sovereign  Gateau.— Required ; 
a cake,  aad  sauce,  ,&c.,  jas  below, 
Cost,  varies  with  adjuncts, 


Take  a plain  border  mould,  rather 
deep,  and  bake  the  cake  in  it.  This 
may  be  made  the  same  as  Swiss  Roll, 
or  Geneva  Pastry,  well  coloured  with 
yellow  colouring,  and  a few  ounces  of 
candied  oranges  and  apricots  cut  up 
and  mixed  in.  When  baked,  serve 
cold  as  a cake,  with  a decoration  of 
glace  or  Vienna  icing  flavoured  and 
coloured  to  taste  (orange  is  the  most 
suitable  flavouring),  or  as  a sweet 
with  Sovereign  Sauce.  Some  gold 
leaf  jelly  (or,  if  that  is  not  convenient, 
some  good  lemon  jell}’’)  should  be  cut 
up  and  piled  in  the  centre  of  the 
border. 

Another  way  of  finishing  off  is  to 
cut  shapes  of  either  of  these  jellies  for 
the  garnishing  of  the  dish,  omitting 
the  sauce ; the  gateau  should  then  be 
soaked  with  a little  syrup  {see  j)age 
1049),  and  some  whipped  cream  be 
put  in  the  centre  ; this  is  to  be  dredged 
with  orange  sugar  or  grated  orangepeel. 

Spanish  Sponge  Cake.— The 

foundation  is  the  same  as  for  an 
ordinary  sponge  cake,  the  additions 
being  almonds,  wine,  and  ’ ground 
cinnamon.  A couple  of  ounces  of 
almonds  may  be  used  to  each  half- 
pound  of  flour,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
cinnamon  will  be  enough  for  most 
tastes.  A tablespoonful  of  light  wine 
should  be  beaten  with  the  eggs.  Very 
thorough  beating  before  the  flour  and 
nuts  are  added  is  a feature  of  these 
cakes. 

Spice  in  Cakes.— Reference  to 
the  Index  should  be  made  for  spices 
suitable  for  cakes.  Many  sorts  of  spice 
essences  are  useful.  They  have  also 
the  merit  of  solubility. 

Sponge  Cake,  Good. — Required: 
five  eggs,  their  weight  in  sifted  icing 
sugar,  or  half  castor  and  half  icing, 
then  the  weight  of  four  is  sufiicient, 
half  their  weight  in  fine  flour,  and  the 
grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon  or 
orange,  or  a few  drops  of  essence. 
Cost,  about  9d. 

This  is  very  good  cake  if  carefully 
made  and  baked.  Sift  the  flour  and 
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put  it  in  a warm  basin.  Put  the  sugar 
in  another  basin,  and  keep  both  warm. 
Add  tlie  yolks  of  eggs  to  the  sugar, 
and  beat  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
'J'he  whites  arc  to  be  beaten  to  a stiff 
froth  and  put  to  tlie  yolks  a little  at  a 
time,  alternately  with  the  flour  ; the.se 
cannot  be  too  lightly  added,  for  if 
beaten  in,  the  cake  will  be  quite  heavy. 
Blend  well  to  avoid  streakiness,  then 
put  the  mixture  into  a tin  that  has 
been  buttered  or  oiled,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour,  or  more, 
according  to  depth.  Another  way  of 
mixing  is  to  beat  the  whole  of  the 
eggs  with  the  sugar,  and  then  add  the 
flour  in  the  manner  described. 

Another  way. — Use  equal  weights  of 
eggs  and  castor  sugar,  and  two-thirds 
the  weight  of  eggs  and  flour.  Or  for 
many,  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  eggs  will  be  enough,  and 
the  result  should  be  a light  cake.  It 
maj'  be  made  in  either  of  the  ways 
given  above. 

Another  ivay. — This  is  plain.  The 
materials  are  equal  weights  of  flour, 
sugar,  and  eggs,  with  flavouring. 
Owing  to  the  increased  amount  of 
flour,  this  is  not  so  light  and  spongy 
as  the  above,  but  it  answers  for  many 
dishes,  and  when  sponge  cake  crumbs 
are  wanted  it  serves  the  piu'posc  of  a 
richer  cake. 

Note. — The  weight  of  eggs  in  the 
shell  is  intended. 

Sponge  Cakes,  Penny.— When 
made  in  a large  quantity,  the  tins  are 
often  prepared  as  follows : Grease 

them  with  lard  which  has  been  creamed 
up  with  a little  flour,  brushing  it  into 
the  corners  ; then  dust  with  fine  sugar, 
shaking  out  the  loose.  When  the 
mixture  is  in,  sift  sugar  over  the  tops. 
The  tins  are  sold  in  frames — that  is, 
joined  together— at  about  a shilling 
the  half-dozen.  The  second  mode  of 
mixing  the  materials  is  often  followed 
for  these,  and  to  be  a success  a mixing 
machine  is  required.  [Sec  Kitchen 
Utensils.) 

Sponge  Husks,  — Cut  a stale 
sponge  cake  in  fingers,  and  brown 


both  sides  in  the  oven.  When  crisp, 
put  in  a canister.  These  are  nice  for 
invalids. 

Sultana  Cakes.— (&«  Cuukant 
or  Plum  Cakes.)  There  is  more 
flavour  if  the  sultanas  are  divided ; if 
used  whole,  thej'  may  be  mixed  with 
some  raisins,  chopped  or  halved  if 
liked. 

Swiss  Coffee  Biscuits.— These 
are  very  light,  and  as  well  suited  for 
invalids  as  for  serving  with  coffee. 
Kequired  : a pound  and  a half  of  fine 
flour,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  butter,  four  eggs,  and  two 
tablcspoonfuls  of  milk.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  butter  is  rubbed  in  the  flour, 
and  the  rest  added  to  make  a firm 
dough,  which  should  be  beaten  and 
folded  a few  times  until  smooth.  Then 
cover  with  a cloth,  and  leave  for  an 
hour  or  two.  This  cannot  be  too  thin. 
Cut  in  ovals  or  oblongs  and  prick 
thoroughly  all  over.  Put  on  tins, 
floured  very  little,  and  not  greased, 
and  bake  in  a hot  oven  ; they  should 
curl  up.  They  will  keep  indefinitely 
in  a dry  place.  Corn-flour  and  flour 
mixed  may  be  used,  and  a trifle  more 
milk. 

Swiss  Cream  Cakes.— There 
are  few  more  delicious  cakes  than  this, 
but  it  is  some  little  trouble  to  prepare. 
Kequired : milk,  butter,  sugar,  egg 
whites,  flavouring,  colouring,  flour, 
and  cocoa-nut,  as  below.  Cost,^bout 
Is.  8d. 

First  mix  a pinch  of  salt  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
a spoonful  of  hot  water ; add  half  a 
tin  of  Swiss  milk,  and  two  and  a half 
ounces  of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  lard, 
and  an  ounce  of  white  sugar  that  have 
been  beaten  Tbgether,  then  beat  all  for 
some  minutes.  Add  half  a teaspoonful 
of  essence  of  vanilla,  the  same  of 
essence  of  musk  or  rose,  as  preferred, 
and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  that  have 
been  whipped  to  a stiff  froth  ; put  the 
eggs  to  a spoonful  at  a time,  adding  a 
little  flour  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  should  be  a mixture  of  fine 
English  and  Vienna,  seven  ounces  of 
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each.  Do  not  beat,  but  blend  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  Bake  in  three 
sandwich  cake  round  tins  (page 
1031),  to  a pale  brown.  Extra  care 
is  required  in  buttering  the  tins, 
as  the  mixture  has  a tendency  to 
stick.  While  the  cakes  are  baking 
make  a filling  by  mixing  half  a grated 
cocoa-nut  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
and  enough  sugar  to  make  a rather 
stiff  mixture.  This  is  to  be  put  on  the 
tops  of  the  cakes  after  thej^  have 
become  cool,  and  they  should  be  put 
back  for  a minute  for  the  icing  to  set. 
The  icing  may  be  flavoured  with 
vanilla  or  rose. 

Swiss  Roll. — There  are  many 
recipes  for  this,  hut  however  made  the 
oven  should  be  sharp ; the  mixture  put 
evenly  and  thinly  over  the  papered 
tin,  one  with  turned-up  edges ; the 
jam  should  be  warmed  and  stoneless ; 
and  the  baking  must  be  watched,  that 
the  sheet  does  not  brown  and  harden  at 
the  edges,  as,  if  it  does,  it  will  break 
in  the  rolling  unless  trimmed  first,  and 
this  entails  waste.  Cost,  about  Is. 
per  pound  on  an  average. 

No.  1 . — Allow  an  egg  to  every  ounce 
of  sugar,  and  the  same  weight  of 
fiour.  The  mode  is  the  same  as  for 
sponge  cakes,  and  any  fiavouring  may 
be  added.  This  is  very  light.  Turn 
out  and  remove  the  paper  from  the 
back  of  the  sheet,  wetting  it  slightly  if 
needed,  then  spread  with  the  jam,  and 
roll  quickly,  brush  with  raw  egg  }’olk 
and  roll  in  coarse  sugar,  then  cool  on 
a sieve.  Some  turn  the  sheet  out  on  a 
piece  of  flannel  and  cover  for  a moment 
with  a second  piece  before  rolling. 
This  is  thought  to  prevent  breaking. 
For  a plainer  roll,  use  equal  weights 
of  eggs,  sugar,  and  flour.  It  should 
be  a quarter  of  an  inch  only  before 
baking.  An  old  or  burnt  tin  wilkspoil 
the  roU. 

Another  way. — Use  equal  weights 
of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and  butter.  The 
mode  is  the  same  as  for  good  cakes. 
A little  baking  powder  will  lighten 
it  considerably.  This  keeps  well. 
Clarified  fat  does  for  a plain  roll. 

2 j 


Note. — Jam  sandwiches  are  made  in 
either  of  the  above  ways,  and  baked 
in  shallow  round  tins  and  spread  with 
jam,  and  then  put  two  together,  the 
brown  side  up,  and  cut  in  triangles. 

Victoria  sandwiches  are  the  same 
thing,  made  light  with  a half  tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
place  of  baking  powder.  This  gives 
puflfiness,  but  the  cakes  soon  get  dry. 

Syrup  for  Cakes.— There  are 
two  ways  of  making  cake  syrups  in 
general  use.  The  first  is  to  use  about 
equal  weights  of  sugar  and  water,  or 
a little  more  water  than  sugar,  say 
half  a pound  of  sugar  to  rather  more 
than  half  a pint  of  water ; water  is 
twenty  ounces  to  the  pint.  The  other 
is  to  use  about  two-thirds  water,  or 
sometimes  more,  to  one-third  sugar ; 
that  is,  a pint  or  more  of  water  to  half 
a pound  of  sugar.  It  matters  little 
which  mode  is  adopted.  In  the  first 
case  the  syrup  is  soon  made ; in  the 
second  it  has  to  boil  for  the  water  to 
reduce  a good  deal,  so  pretty  much  the 
same  results  are  brought  about.  Bj- 
the  longer  boiling  and  frequent 
skimming  a richer  syrup  is  obtained. 
It  is  also  clearer.  Rum  or  other 
spirit  or  liqueur  that  may  be  used  for 
flavouring  should  be  put  in  at  the  end 
of  the  boiling,  and  the  average  amount 
is  a wineglassful  to  the  pint.  Syrups 
of  this  sort  are  variously  flavoured 
with  essences,  orange  and  lemon  juice, 
and  the  like.  They  are  also  coloured 
sometimes.  When  rum  is  used,  as  for 
a baba  (page  1011),  vanilla  flavouring 
is  often  added.  For  simple  dishes,  a 
syi'up  with  a little  home-made  wine 
added,  or  some  fruit  jelly  or  anything 
similar,  answers  very  well.  Currant 
or  cherry,  and  many  other  fruit  syrups, 
are  nice  in  the  same  way.  It  is  useful 
to  rememher  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
syrup,  a cake  maj’  be  served  in  place 
of  a pudding  very  often. 

Toast,  Buttered. — Cut  slices 
from  a loaf  a few  days  old,  or  one  day 
only  is  liked  by  many.  The  removal 
of  the  crust  is  a matter  of  taste. 
Hold  it  at  sVifiicient  distance  from  the 
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fire  to  avoid  burning  and  to  crisp  tho 
surface  ; the  colour  should  be  uniform 
and  a nice  brown.  Butter  and  serve 
at  once ; the  plate  should  be  very  hot 
and  set  over  boiling  water,  but  the 
toast  .should  not  be  held  to  the  fire 
after  it  is  buttered. 

Toast,  Cold  or  Dry. — This  is 
generally  liked  thin  and  minus  crust. 
I’roce(?d  as  above  and  serve  in  a toast 
rack ; triangles  or  squares  are  the 
usual  .shapes  ; oblong  pieces  may  be 
cut,  or  for  sending  to  table  with  beef- 
tc.'i,  &c.,  fingers  arc  usual.  If  allowed 
to  stand  and  become  sodden,  dry  toast 
becomes  indigestible ; from  tho  tire  to 
the  table  is  the  thing. 

Toast  for  Savouries.  — For 

placing  on  the  dish  to  bo  coated  with 
a puree  of  vegetables,  the  buttering 
is  optional  and  is  often  omitted.  Cut 
slices  the  size  required  and  remove  the 
cru.st.  For  garnishing  hashes,  &c., 
thin  toast  is  wanted ; triangles  are  a 
common  shape. 

Treacle  in  Cakes.  — When 

treacle  is  used  in  any  quantity,  as  for 
various  sorts  of  loaf  gingerbread,  a 
dark,  rather  laxative  cake  is  the  result. 
Such  cakes  burn  quickly,  and  want 
watching.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  crisp,  flat  sorts  of  gingerbread  con- 
taining treacle.  When  used  in  very 
small  quantities,  treacle  gives  a rich 
appearance.  If  soda  be  used  in  a cake 
with  treacle  in,  there  is  an  efferves- 
cence set  up  which  lightens  the  cake. 

Turin  Rolls. — These  rolls  are 
excellent,  and  are  made  both  sweet  and 
plain ; in  the  latter  form  they  are 
served  in  place  of  ordinary  bread  at 
dinner,  and  are  a pleasant  change  from 
rasped  rolls ; their  only  drawback  is 
the  cost.  Kequired  : a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  dry  flour,  all  or  half 
Vienna ; a quarter  of  a jjound  of 
butter,  half  an  ounce  of  yeast,  a salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  white  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
and  half  a pint  or  so  of  thin  eream  and 
milk  mixed.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

The  yeast  and  sugar  are  blended 


with  the  tepid  cream  and  added  to  the 
warm  butter,  and  beaten  into  the  flour 
iintil  a light  dough  is  formed ; more 
flour  may  bo  wanted.  When  risen, 
tho  rolls  are  made  up  with  pointed 
ends  ; the  shiiping  is  not  easy  at  first, 
and  those  who  find  it  difficult  may 
make  little  plaits.  The)'  arc  washed 
with  raw  egg-yolk  and  baked  in  a hot 
oven.  For  the  plain  rolls  omit  tho 
sugar,  and  use  a little  more  milk  and 
increase  tho  salt  to  a small  teaspoon- 
ful. For  the  raising  of  tho  dough, 
refer  to  Household  Bread,  page 
1030. 

Twelfth  Cake.  — {See  Bride 
Cake.)  When  the  cake  is  baked  and 
cold  it  should  be  stored  for  a time,  if 
convenient.  When  required  for  use, 
ice  the  cake  with  the  icing  used  for 
bride-cakes,  and  cover  the  top  with 
“ twelfth-cake  ornaments,”  to  be 
bought  of  a good  confectioner.  Novel- 
ties of  this  sort  are  constantly  being 
introduced.  A high  ornament  is 
generally  placed  in  the  middle.  Should 
nothing  more  be  available,  use  good 
cream  fondants  for  the  decoration, 
with  some  rout  cakes,  if  liked.  A 
cardboard  ornament,  suggestive  of  tho 
season,  is  often  used  for  the  middle, 
and  the  dish  garnished  with  bright- 
coloured  crackers,  &c. 

Vanilla  Buns.  — {See  Jam  or 
Marmalade  Bu.n'S.)  Omit  the  jam. 
Flavour  with  vanilla  essence,  and 
increase  the  sugar  a little  if  liked. 
When  baked,  either  coat  with  vanilla 
icing,  or  dust  with  vanilla  sugar. 
These  eat  well  with  coffee. 

Vienna  Bread. — Required : two 
pounds  of  Vienna  flour,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  an  ounce  of  yeast,  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  the  same  of  white  sugar,  and 
a pint  of  tepid  milk.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour,  and  mix 
the  other  ingredients,  except  the  salt, 
in  a separate  basin,  the  yeast  and 
sugar  being  first  rubbed  together ; 
then  pour  to  the  floiu’,  add  the  salt, 
and  mix  to  a dough ; cover,  and  in 
I two  hours  make  into  fancy-shaped 
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rolls,  twists,  plaits,  rings,  &c.  This 
■will  make  from  a dozen  to  sixteen. 

: Put  them  on  a baking-tin,  and  throw 

3 a thin  cloth  over  ; then  set  over  a pan 
of  boiling  water  for  ten  minutes,  hake 
in  a sharp  oven,  and  as  soon  as  done 
glaze  them.  They  are  sometimes 
brushed  over  with  beaten  egg  before 
baking.  For  richer  bread,  an  egg  to 
each  pound  of  flour  is  added.  The 
! sugar  may  be  left  out,  if  objected  to; 
then  the  yeast  should  be  mixed  with  a 
little  flour  and  the  milk,  or  a portion 
of  it,  and  set  in  a warm  place  for  a 
few  minutes  to  test  it  before  adding 
to  the  flour.  Very  good  yeast  is 
wanted. 

To  make  “ crescent  ” rolls,  the  dough 
should  be  a trifle  stiffer  than  the 
1 above ; roll  it  into  thin  pieces,  cut 
them  square ; then  make  four  tri- 
angles by  cutting  the  dough  from 
corner  to  corner.  Take  the  pieces  by 
the  corners  furthest  apart  and  roll  the 
dough  firmly  upon  itself,  drawing  the 
corners  together  into  a crescent  shape 
as  it  is  put  on  the  baking-tin.  These 
are  sometimes  baked  before  brushing 
with  egg ; then  it  must  be  put  on  the 
instant  they  are  out  of  the  oven. 

Note. — This  is  delicious  baked  in 
tins,  and  used  for  bread  and  butter  or 
j toast. 

Vienna  or  Butter  Icings.— 

No.  1. — Brandy. — Required  : half  a 

pound  of  icing  sugar,  three  ounces  of 
butter,  and  half  a glass  of  brandy. 
Cost,  about  8d.  Sherry  or  other  wine 
ma}'  be  used  in  the  same  way,  or  any 
liqueur  may  be  used  alone  or  with  the 
brandy.  The  materials  are  to  be 
worked  to  a creamy  consistence  with  a 
wooden  spoon. 

No.2. — Chocolate. — Required:  twelve 
ounces  of  icing  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
butter,  from  three  to  four  ounces  of 
finely-grated  chocolate,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  essence  and  a little 
brown  colouring.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 
Mix  as  abave  directed.  A little  spice 
essence  or  ground  spice  may  be  added 
if  liked.  Cinnamon  is  a favourite 
I flavouring. 


No.  "i.— Lemon,- — Required:  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  icing  or  castor ; a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  tbe 
rind  of  a lemon  and  some  of  tbe  juice, 
and  a little  yellow  colouring.  Cost, 
about  8d.  The  materials  should  be 
blended  as  above,  the  juice  being 
added  drop  by  drop  at  the  end.  For 
a stronger  flavour,  add  essence  of 
lemon. 

No.  4. — Rose. — Use  butter  and  sugar 
as  above,  and  add  enough  carmine  to 
colour,  and  essence  of  rose  and  a little 
rose  ■W'ater  to  give  the  required  flavour. 
A rose -co/oMrcif  icing  may  be  made  and 
flavoured  as  liked. 

Various  icings  may  be  made  by 
altering  the  colours  and  flavours  to 
suit  the  taste  or  the  particular  dish  for 
which  they  are  required.  The  propor- 
tions of  sugar  and  butter  may  be 
altered,  but  the  mixture  must  be  stiff 
enough  to  retain  its  shape  when  passed 
through  the  pipe  for  garnishing  pur- 
poses. {See  Gaenishes.) 

Vienna  Rusks.— These  are  very 
good,  and  will  keep  indefinitely  if  the 
instructions  are  carofull}'  carried  out. 
Required  : two  pounds  of  Vienna  flour, 
half  a pint  each  of  milk  and  water, 
two  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  the  same 
■w'eight  of  butter,  one  ounce  of  French 
or  German  yeast,  a saltspoonf ul  of  salt, 
and  two  eggs.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Mix  the  yeast  and  sugar  with  a little 
of  the  milk  and  water,  blended  and 
made  just  tepid.  Take  care  to  have 
no  lumps  in  the  yeast.  Then  add 
about  a fourth  of  the  flour  to  foim  the 
sponge,  cover,  and  leave  to  rise.  When 
fully  risen,  stir  in  the  butter,  just 
melted,  and  the  eggs,  with  the  rest  of 
the  flour  and  the  salt,  and  mix  into  a 
light  dough  on  a board.  Cover  for  an 
hour,  then  form  the  dough  into  long 
rolls  about  the  thickness  of  a rolling- 
pin  ; grease  the  sides  that  they  may 
part  more  easily,  and  put  them 
together  on  a tin  ; set  this  over  boiling 
water,  and  lay  a cloth  over.  In  twent}’’ 
to  thirty  minutes  bake  the  rolls  on  a 
slightly  greased  tin  in  a sharp  oven. 
Break  them  apart,  and  leave  until  the 
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next  day ; then  rasp  the  tops  and 
bottoms  and  cut  into  thin  slices ; lay 
them  on  tins  or  wires,  and  hrowp  in 
the  oven  on  both  sides.  When  quite 
cold,  store  in  tins  with  well-fitting  lids. 
Serve  with  chee.se  or  butter.  If  with 
cheese,  omit  the  .sugar  in  making 
them.  They  are  also  suitable  for 
invalids. 

Violet  Csike,—  {See  Rose  Cake.) 
The  mixture  is  left  uncoloured,  and 
flavoured  with  vanilla  or  to  taste. 
When  done,  the  top  is  coated  with 
white  or  pale  green  icing,  and  covered 
with  crystallised  violets. 

Wafers. — These  require  special 
irons ; the  usual  shapes  are  round  and 
oval.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
wafers ; some  mixtures  are  in  the  form 
of  a paste  when  inserted,  and  others 
are  a stiff  batter ; the  latter  are  the 
more  troubleSome  to  bake,  and  want 
trimming  when  done. 

Wafers,  Dutch.  — Required  : 
seven  ounces  of  flour,  half  its  weight 
in  butter,  the  grated  rind  of  an  orange, 
two  to  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  just 
enough  raw  egg  to  make  a soft  paste. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  paste  should  be  very  thin,  and 
shaped  to  the  irons,  then  baked  care- 
fully. When  both  sides  cannot  be 
cooked  at  once,  the  irons  should  be 
often  turned.  A couple  of  minutes 
should  bake  small  wafers.  {See  also 
Gauffhes  and  Waffles.  ) The  recipes 
may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  above. 

Wafers,  Ice. — Wafers  for  serving 
with  ices  are  made  by  the  leading 
biscuit  manufacturers,  and  maj^  be 
had  of  grocers.  They  are  of  various 
colours  and  flavours,  the  most  popular 
being  lemon,  vaniUa,  and  raspberry. 
They  soon  lose  their  crispness,  unless 
kept  in  a very  di-y  place;  if  they 
become  damp,  they  should  be  crisped 
up  on  the  stove,  or  a cool  oven,  but 
must  not  get  discoloured.  Time  for 
getting  cold  before  serving  must  be 
allowed. 

Waffles. — Required : half  an  ounce 


of  butter,  a pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  a 
little  salt,  a couple  of  tablcspoonfuls  of 
fre.sh  yeast,  and  enough  flour  to  make 
a thick  batter.  Cost,  about  8d. 

Dissolve  the  butter  in  the  milk, 
warmed,  then  add  the  beaten  eggs, 
and  flour  to  make  a stiff  batter,  stir  the 
yeast  in,  and  leave  to  rise ; then  heat 
and  grease  the  waffle  irons,  put  in  a 
spoonful  or  more  of  the  batter,  close 
the  irons,  and  cook  over  hot  coals. 
Turn  after  a few  minutes,  and  cook 
the  other  side ; the  waffles  should  be  a 
good  brown  and  leave  the  irons  freely 
when  done.  Butter  them,  and  serve 
with  sugar  and  powdered  cinnamon, 
or  sift  this  or  powdered  cassia  over 
them. 

Another  way. — Required  : half  a 

pound  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  thi-ee 
eggs,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  flour,  a pint  of  warm  milk, 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to 
snow.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d. 

These  materials  are  to  be  made  into 
a batter,  the  butter  and  milk  being 
incorporated,  and  the  whites  of  eggs 
added  at  the  last,  after  the  mixture 
has  stood  awhile.  Any  flavouring 
may  be  added  in  the  form  of  essence 
or  ground  spice.  The  irons  should  be 
heated,  after  buttering,  for  each  fresh 
supply  of  batter.  Sugar  is  dredged 
over  when  done.  This  is  a Danish 
recipe.  Gei-man  waffles  are  made  in  a 
similar  way,  but  flavoured  with  brandy 
or  rum,  and  raised  with  a little  yeast ; 
ground  spice  is  a regular  accom- 
paniment. 

Another  way. — Required:  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  rice,  half  a pound  of 
flour,  four  ounces  of  butter,  two  eggs, 
and  the  white  of  a third,  a little  salt, 
and  some  flavouring.  Cost,  about 
8d. 

The  rice  is  washed,  and  boiled  in 
milk,  which  should  be  absorbed,  and 
the  rice  be  quite  a thick,  soft  mass. 
Then  mix  it  with  the  flour,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients ; the  butter  should 
be  melted,  and  as  much  warm  milk 
put  to  as  will  make  the  mixture  the 
right  consistence.  This  is  a German 
recipe.  Waffles  are  not  much  made 
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in  England.  The  irons  shown  below 
may  be  obtained  of  Jewish  iron- 


mongers ; most  good  ironmongers  will 
get  them  if  ordered. 

Wedding  Cake.  — {See  Bride 
Cake.) 

White  Cake. — Required  : half  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water, 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  six,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  potato 
flour,  the  same  of  Vienna  flour,  and  a 
little  ground  mace  or  ginger.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

With  care,  this  is  a very  good  cake. 
The  sugar  and  water  are  to  be  brought 
to  the  boil,  and  simmered  a minute  or 
two,  then  poured  over  the  yolks  in  a 
bowl,  and  well  beaten ; the  yolks 
should  be  l)eaten  a little  first ; a 
quarter  of  an  hour  should  be  spent  in 
working  these  to  a creamy  consistence. 
Sift,  warm,  and  mix  the  flours,  and 
beat  the  whites  to  a foam ; add  these 
by  degrees  alternately  with  a steady 
hand.  The  mould  should  be  oiled  and 
sugared,  and  a band  of  paper  pinned 
round  the  top.  {See  Savoy  Cakes.) 
The  oven  must  be  moderate  all  through 
the  baking. 

Note. — Any  flavouring  of  a concen- 
trated kind  may  be  used,  but  lemon 
j nice,  or  anything  that  would  thin  the 
mixture,  i§  not  suitable,  owing  to  the 


water  in  the  cake.  This  is  nice  iced, 
or  may  be  served  quite  plain.  {See 
also  Snow  Rocks.) 

White  Gingerbread. 

— Required  : a pound  and  a 
half  of  flour,  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  white  sugar, 
six  ounces  of  good  butter, 
an  ounce  and  a quarter  of 
ginger,  pale  ground,  a 
lemon,  a gill  and  a half  of 
milk,  a pinch  of  ground 
mace,  two  ounces  of  candied 
lemon  peel,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful each  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

The  butter  is  rubbed  into 
the  flour,  and  the  grated 
lemon  rind,  and  spices, 
and  acid  added ; the  peel  should  be 
chopped  small.  The  milk  is  to  be 
made  tepid,  and  the  soda  dissolved  in 
it.  When  worked  to  a smooth  paste, 
finish  as  for  Gingerbread  Nuts  Plain 
(page  1028).  Nicer  gingerbread,  but 
not  quite  so  pale,  is  made  by  adding 
a beaten  egg,  and  omitting  half  the 
milk.  For  plainer  ones,  use  half 

clarified  fat  and  half  butter. 

Wholemeal  Bread.— Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  recipe : “ Take  two  pounds 
of  coarsely-ground  whole  wheat-meal, 
and  add  half  a pound  of  fine  flour,  or, 
better  stiU,  the  same  weight,  or  more  if 
preferred,  of  fine  Scotch  oatmeal.  Mix 
thoroughly  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  baking  powder  and  a little  salt,  then 
rub  in  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  make 
into  dough,  using  a wooden  spoon, 
with  cold  skimmed  milk  or  milk  and 
water,  soft  in  consistence,  so  that  it 
can  be  almost  poured  into  the  tin  ring 
which  gives  it  form  when  baked.  In 
this  manner  it  is  to  be  quickly  made 
into  flat  cakes  like  tea-cakes,  and 
baked  on  a tin,  the  rings  used  being 
about  an  inch  high  and  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  each  enclosing  a 
cake.  Put  them  without  delay  into  a 
quick  oveu  at  the  outset,  letting  them 
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be  finished  thorouglily  at  a lower 
temperature.  If  made  with  yeast, 
which  is  for  general  purposes  prefer- 
able, when  either  good  German  or  the 
fresh  home  product  can  be  obtained, 
add  the  necessary  quantity  to  the 
dough,  made  as  above  directed,  with 
the  two  meals,  butter,  salt,  and  wai-rn 
milk  and  water.  Make  tho  cakes  and 
put  them  on  the  tin  with  their  rings, 
and  set  near  the  fire  to  rise,  which  they 
will  do  in  an  hour  or  a little  under. 
Then  bake  in  a medium  oven  in  the 
same  way  as  for  other  fermented 
bread.  \Vhen  yeast  is  used  and  not 
baking  powder,  a medium  coarse  oat- 
meal may  be  added  instead  of  fine 
oatmeal,  which  is  necessary  in  the 
foregoing  recipe.” 

Yeast,  Brewers’,  to  prepare 
for  tise.— Should  the  yeast  be  bitter, 
pour  over  it  a good  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  when  the  yeast  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  may 
suffice,  or  it  may  require  a second 
treatment.  Yeast  may  be  kept  in  cold 
weather  for  some  days  covered  with 
cold  water.  When  it  seems  to  lack 
strength,  a tcaspoonful  of  honey  or 
brown  sugar  may  be  added  to  half  a 
pint.  If  good,  half  a pint  or  less 
should  be  enough  for  a stone  of  flour, 
but  more  may  be  wanted. 

Note. — Bread  is  better  when  the 
minimum  quantity  of  yeast  sufficient 
to  raise  it  is  used. 

Yeast,  Dried,  French  or 
German.— (&«  page  1002.) 

Yeast,  Home-made.— 1. 

— Boil  two  ounces  of  best  hops  in  two 
quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 
Strain  the  liquor,  and  let  it  cool  down 
to  the  heat  of  new  milk.  Put  into  it 
a small  handful  of  salt  and  half  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar.  Beat  up  a 
pound  of  fine  flour  with  some  of  the 
liquor,  and  mix  all  well  together.  Two 
daj’s  afterwards,  add  three  pounds  of 
potatoes  which  have  been  boiled  and 
mashed.  Let  the  preparation  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  it. 


and  bottle  for  use,  but  do  not  cork  it 
Till  it  has  ccjised  working.  Whilst 
making  it,  stir  frequently  and  keep  it 
near  the  fire.  Before  using  shake  the 
bottle  well.  It  will  keep  in  a cool 
place  for  two  months.  Y'east  made 
from  this  recipe  is  excellent,  but  it 
must  be  prepared  with  great  care. 
Bread  made  from  it  needs  to  rise 
longer,  both  in  the  .sponge  and  in  tho 
dough,  than  when  fresh  brewers’  yeast 
is  used. 

Ko.  2. — Add  hot  water  to  boiled 
potatoes  until  the  mixture  is  as  thick 
as  common  beer  yeast.  'I’o  each  pound 
of  potatoes  used,  add  two  ounces  of 
treacle,  and  when  just  reduced  to 
blood-heat  stir  in  a tablespoonfiil  of 
fresh  yeast  for  each  half-pound  of 
potatoes.  This  should  be  kept  warm 
until  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  in 
twenty -four  hours  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
A pound  of  potatoes  should  make 
nearly  a quart  of  yeast,  which  answers 
the  purpose  well.  .The  bread  made 
from  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  that  made  with  yeast  in  the  usual 
way,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a useful 
recipe  to  fall  back  upon  when  the 
suj)ply  of  yeast  runs  short. 

Ao.  3. — Boil  half  a pound  of  flour 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  a few  minutes,  and 
when  cooled  to  blood-heat,  put  w'ith  it 
two  ounces  of  dried,  or  a gill  of  fresh 
yeast ; leave  it  to  ferment  for  a couple 
of  days,  then  bottle  and  store  it  in  a 
cool  place.  The  next  time  any  is 
made,  add  a pint  of  this  in  place  of  the 
yeast  above  given.  In  this  way  “the 
thread,”  as  it  is  called  by  bakers,  is 
not  lost ; that  is,  anyone  starting  with 
yeast  for  the  first  brewing  may  go  on 
without  adding  yeast  so  long  as  some 
of  the  old  is  all  the  time  left  to  add  to 
successive  supplies.  This  is  a handy 
recipe  for  use  in  places  where  fresh 
supplies  of  yeast  are  not  obtainable. 

Yeast  Wreaths.  — These  are 
much  made  in  Germany.  Some  light 
yeast  dough  is  enriched  with  a little 
butter,  sugar,  and  eggs ; an  ounce  or 
more  of  the  first-naroed,  and  an  egg  to 
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I each  half-pound.  Fruit  is  sometimes 
I;  added.  The  dough  is  twisted  or 
! plaited  into  rings  the  size  of  a tea- 
: saucer,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half 
broad,  then  brushed  with  beaten  egg 
||  and  dredged  with  coarse  sugar,  and, 
■:  for  the  richest  varieties,  with  chopped 
i almonds.  They  are  baked  to  a deep 
] yellow,  and  w'ant  watching,  as  they  are 
I liable  to  burn.  When  flavoured  with 
I vanilla  they  are  often  served  with 
I coffee,  and  sometimes  called  Coffee 
Ring  Cakes. 

York  Biscuits. — These  are  very 
1 old-fashioned  favourites.  Required  : 
two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces  and 
a halt  of  butter,  the  same  of  sugar,  an 
j egg,  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a pinch 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  not  more 
than  would  half  cover  a threepenny- 
piece.  Cost,  about  lOd. 

The  butter  is  dissolved  in  the  milk 
and  added  to  the  rest.  The  ammonia 
should  be  sifted  with  the  flour.  Roll 
out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
in  finigers  an  inch  wide  and  three 
long,  or  as  liked.  They  may  be 
brushed  with  egg  or  left  plain,  and 
■want  moderate  baking. 

Yorkshire  Brown  Bread.— 

The  exact  proportions  differ,  but  a 
common  recipe  is  a mixture  of  three 
and  a half  pounds  of  flour,  with  a 
pound  each  of  rye-flour  and  coarse 
bran.  The  mode  of  baking  is  the 
sam3  as  directed  in  Household  on 


Family  Bread.  Small  loaves  and  a 
moderate  oven  give  the  best  results. 
Sometimes  a mixture  of  rye-flour  and 
white  flour  of  the  best  quality,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  barley -flour  is  used 
for  bread,  which  is  very  satisfactor}^ 

Yorkshire  Tea-Cakes.  — Re- 
quired : a pound  and  a half  of  flour, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water  (both  luke-warm),  two  ounces 
of  any  fat,  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  dried 
yeast,  a teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar, 
and  a little  salt.  Cost,  about  9d. 

Melt  the  fat  in  the  milk  and  water, 
and  when  the  right  heat,  add  to  the 
yeast  and  sugar  creamed  together  in  a 
basin,  then  pour  through  a strainer 
into  the  middle  of  the  flour ; beat  the 
eggs  and  add  them  and  mix  all  to  a 
dough,  form  into  cakes  the  size  of  a 
saucer,  place  on  tins  and  let  them  rise 
for  an  hour  or  so,  then  bake  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Another  way  is  to  let  the  dough  rise 
as  for  bread,  then  bake  the  cakes  as 
soon  as  they  are  shaped  on  the  tins. 
For  a plainer  mixture  use  one  egg 
only ; for  a better  one,  all  milk. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  is  added  to  the  above  flour ; othefs 
like  very  little  ; should  fresh  barm  be 
used  the  sugar  may  be  omitted,  and 
the  liquid  must  be  reduced  in  propor- 
tion; a dough  just  soft  enough  to 
handle  without  stickiness  is  wanted. 

Note. — The  above  may  be  baked  in 
tins  and  served  as  plain  Sally  Lunns. 


FOOD  FOR  INVALIDS  AND  INFANTS. 


INVALID  COOKEET. 

In  alino.sl  every  illness  there  are  special  points  to  be  noted  with  reference 
to  the  diet,  and  it  is  very  cpicstionable  if  any  book,  however  exhaustive, 
could  meet  the  requirements  of  every  case.  There  must  of  necessity  be 
much  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nurse,  and  the  facilities  she  has  for 
obtaining  the  particular  article  ordered;  and  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
witli  tlie  composition  of  food  will  best  succeed,  and  will  bo  more  able  to 
ring  the  changes,  where  changes  are  a desideratum.  In  the  present  work 
the  recipes  given  have  been  selected  on  account  of  their  representative 
nature ; and  the  methods  of  preparing  the  various  articles  of  diet  are  such 
as  will  ensure  goial  results,  the  jirincijdes  being  sound,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  best  medical  food  specialists  of  the  present  day. 
The  sick  room  faro  of  to-day  is  vastly  different  from  that  of  even  a few 
years  ago ; and  care  has  been  taken  to  include  no  recipe  that  shall  violate 
right  principles. 

The  most  important  rules  to  be  observed  in  illness  generally  are 
epitomised  below.  Those  who  have  had  but  little  experience  may  refer  to 
them  with  confidence.  A mistake  that  would  bo  of  little  importance  in 
the  cuisine  of  daily  life,  may  be  attended  with  fatal  results  in  the  case  of 
acute  illness.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  after  a patient  is 
convalescent,  the  same  scrupulous  nicety  should  bo  observed  in  the 
pi’epai’ation  of  meals ; indeed,  this  is  sometimes  the  period  when  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  to  prevent  errors  in  over- 
eating or  partaking  of  unsuitable  food ; this  is  very  often  a much  more 
difficult  task  than  it  appears. 

Rules  for  Invalid  Cookery. 

1.  — Serve  everything  in  small  quantities,  apjietisiug  in  appearance,  and 
scrupulously  clean.  If  possible,  keep  special  utensils  for  sick-room 
cookery.  Fii'eproof  china  is  strongly  recommended. 

2.  — The  food  should  be  kept  in  a well- ventilated  place  away  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  open  drains.  Animal  food,  as  a rule,  should  be 
fresh,  ])artieularly  for  such  dishes  as  beef  tea.  The  very  best  of  meat 
should  be  selected. 

3.  — Fish  should  be  chosen  with  care ; it  must  be  fresh.  White  fish  is 
the  most  digestible ; whiting  is  first  favourite.  Shell  fish  and  oily  fish 
are  generally  forbidden,  and  must  not  be  given  except  by  permission  of  the 
doctor.  Oysters  are  the  exception  to  this  rule ; they  are  very  digestible 
in  the  raw  state,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  if  cooked. 

4.  — If  vegetables  are  allowed  they  must  be  fresh,  cleaned,  and  cooked 
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tliorouglily.  When  forbidden,  they  must  never  be  given,  as  mucli  harm 
might  result  even  from  their  employment  as  seasoning  for  a dish. 

5.  — Fruit  should  be  ripe  and  sound ; if  over-ripe  it  may  be  as  hurtful 
as  unripe. 

6.  — Salt,  pepper,  and  spices  of  all  sorts  must  be  used  with  extreme 
caution.  Iti  some  cases  even  a pinch  of  salt  is  foi’bidden,  and  in  others  a 
dash  of  pepper  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  troublesome  irritation  of  the 
throat  and  chest.  “ Essence  of  spice  ” is  sometimes  of  service  for  flavour- 
ing gruels  and  other  dishes,  by  reason  of  its  absence  from  irritating 
particles.  Store  sauces  and  the  like  are  seldom  allowed  in  the  sick  room, 
or  mitil  convalescence  sets  in. 

7.  — Eggs  and  milk  must  be  fresh.  The  latter  should  be  kept  lightly 
covered  for  fear  of  dust.  It  should  be  scalded  or  boiled,  as  the  doctor 
may  direct,  as  soon  as  brought  in  the  house.  Where  facilities  for  getting 
it  exist,  it  should  be  delivered  in  sealed  cans. 

8.  — Pastry,  new  bread,  and  cakes  are,  speaking  broadly,  amongst 
the  things  that  should  not  be  given.  Twice  cooked  meat  (unless  most 
cautiously  re-heated)  comes  under  the  same  head.  So  does  cheese. 

9.  — Fried  food  is  not  good  for  the  sick  or  any  whose  digestive  powers 
are  feeble.  Other  modes  are  preferable  to  frying,  but  if  for  a change 
a morsel  of  fried  fish  is  allowed  by  the  doctor,  freedom  from  fat  is  the 
thing  to  aim  .at.  It  should  not  be  given  without  permission. 

10.  — In  certain  diseases  any  solid  food  is  forbidden.  Violation  of 
this  rule  may  mean  death  ; were  a volume  written  on  the  subject  no  moi’e 
could  be  said. 

11.  — Sugar  is  best  added  in  small  quantities ; it  is  easy  to  put  in  more, 
but  an  over-dose  at  first  may  render  the  dish  uneatable,  for  some  patients 
have  a great  aversion  to  anything  sweet.  Saccharin  is  often  preferred. 

12.  — Always  carry  up  any  food,  whether  liot  or  cold,  covered ; this 
may  seem  unnecessary,  but  various  reasons  might  be  given  for  the 
snggestion. 

13.  — Try  to  prepare  little  surprises  of  a suitable  Ijind  for  tlie  patient, 
who,  as  a rule,  should  not  be  consulted  with  regard  to  the  diet.  Monotony 
must  be  guarded  against. 

14.  — Concerning  drinks,  let  the  hot  ones  be  hot,  and  the  cold  ones 
cold.  Under  Ices  are  given  some  hints  useful  for  cold  drinks.  Cold 
drinks  as  well  as  hot  need  to  be  kept  covered.  Tea  should  not  stand  many 
minutes ; coffee  must  be  clear  and  pure ; cocoa  should  be  made  from  the 
nibs,  or  the  best  powder  used. 

15.  — Bulk  does  not  necessarily  imply  nutriment;  and  cost  is  no 
indication  of  true  food  value. 

Note. — Whatever  the  kind  of  food  ordered,  notice  should  be  taken  of 
its  effect,  and  if  unfavourable  symptoms  present  themselves,  whether 
pain,  vomiting,  or  any  other,  the  medical  attendant  should  be  told.  It 
will  be  found  sometimes  that  a food  cooked  in  a certain  way  will  agree, 
while  in  any  other  way  it  will  not.  Trouble  should  not  be  considered  in 
making  any  necessary  experiments.  Should  a particular  amount  of  food 
be  ordered  at  certain  intervals,  say  a tablespoonful  every  hour,  and  this  be 
found  too  much,  the  doctor  should  be  consulted  about  giving  half  the 
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quautity  every  hn\f  hour.  Tliis  is  pven  by  way  of  illustration  only. 
Measuring  glasses  should  be  in  every  sick  room ; table  and  other  “ spoons  ” 
A^ary  too  much  in  size  to  be  of  use,  where  accmacy  is  demanded.  Medicine, 
particularly  at  meal  times,  should  be  i-emoved  out  of  sight  of  the  patient. 

Acute  or  Serious  Illness. 

In  niiiny  cases  of  this  sort,  for  some  time  all  solid  food  may  be 
forbidden,  and  the  changes  (of  a limited  kind  very  often)  are  restricted  to 
slops.  Too  much  care  cannot  bo  taken  to  combine  real  nutriment  ivitli 
dainty  service,  and  to  A'ary  the  modes  as  far  as  practicable.  After  slops  j 

pure  and  simple  give  place  to  liquids  of  a slightly  thickened  kind  when 
convalescence  sets  in,  much  may  be  done  by  foretliought.  Any  form  of  i 
meat  tea,  for  instance,  can  be  thickened  one  day  Avith  arrowroot,  another 
Avith  baked  flour,  a third  with  barley  or  lentil  flour,  or  any  of  the  patent 
foods  that  the  doctor  may  order.  Then  there  are  the  French  cereals, 
referred  to  on  i>age  545.  Tlie  flours  of  the  same  grains,  too,  come  in  very  i 
handy;  oatmeM  is  alloAvable  sometimes,  and  is  very  nourishing;  and  it  , 
must  always  be  remembered  th.at  when  the  patient  may  have  tired  of 
the  liqtiids  themselves  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  dish,  the  slightest  ! 
change  in  flaA'our  imparted  by  these  various  additions  gives  zest,  and  food  ' 
eaten  with  a relish  (particularly  after  any  wasting  disease)  is  more  bene-  | 
fleial  than  that  which  is  forced  down.  All  additions  are,  of  course,  subject  ‘ 
to  doctor’s  orders ; but  a doctor  often  speaks  broadly.  He  may  say,  “ give 
any  farinaceous  food  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  exercise 
her  inventive  faculties  to  the  fullest  extent.  These  hints  may  appear  | 
unnecessary ; but  Ave  once  hnew  of  a case  where  the  doctor  ordered  “ a rice  I 
juidding  ” by  Avay  of  a change,  and  the  patient  was  served  with  one  every 
day  for  a fortnight ! ' 

In  regard  to  Rule  10  aboA^e,  tjq)hoid  fever  is  a disease  in  which  the  j 
regulation  of  the  diet  is  of  extreme  importance,  and  where  the  giving  of  I 
solid  food  too  soon,  against  the  doctor’s  orders,  has  often  caused  deatli.  A j 
single  crumb  of  bread,  or  curd  of  undigested  milk,  or  scrap  of  pudding,  or 
fruit,  may  seem  a small  thing,  but  in  this  case  has  often  caused  fatal 
perforation  of  the  softened  intestines.  Although  the  treatment  will  vary  1 
according  to  the  vieAvs  of  the  doctor  and  the  gravity  of  the  case,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a sacred  duty  to  carry  out  his  orders  to  the  letter. 

Pee-digested  Foods. 

In  seA'ere  illnesses  the  patient  is  often  not  able  to  digest  food  of  any  kind 
without  some  assistance.  This  is  owing  to  lack  of  the  digestive  juices ; ; 

the  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  may  be  deficient,  and  this  is  sometimes  a j 
serious  condition.  But  certain  foods  can  be  digested  outside  the  body,  and  : 
the  patient  may  be  tided  over  a critical  period.  Tims  it  is  easy  to  make 
milk,  beef  tea,  gruel,  &c.,  perfectly  digestible.  Any  chemist  will  supply 
the  materials,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds.  The  foods  may  be  either 
peptonised  by  the  aid  of  “peptonising  powders,”  or  pancreatised  by  the 
assistance  of  “ liquor  pancreaticus.”  “ Pancreatic  extract  ” is  another  ( 
name  for  a similar  article  to  the  last-named.  The  most  generally  used  , I 
medium  is  peptonising  powder;  this  is  sold  in  small  glass  tubes,  with  1 
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complete  instructions  for  use,  so  that  the  most  inexperienced  can  prepare 
the  foods.  The  doctor  will,  as  a rule,  say  whether  any  particukr  kind 
of  peptonising  agent  is  called  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  instructions,  it 
is  useful  to  know  that  the  ingredients  sold  under  the  name  of  “ pan- 
creaticus  ” are  the  most  powerful,  as  they  not  only  have  power  over  the 
casein  of  milk,  and  the  albumen  of  meat,  thus  taking  the  place  of  natural 
gastric  juice,  but  likewise  convert  tiie  starch  of  gruel,  &c.,  into  sugar,  and 
make  the  whole  available  for  nutriment ; in  other  words,  as  an  all-round 
agent  for  the  pre-digestion  of  various  articles  of  diet,  the  peptonising 
powders  (being  substitutes  for  the  natural  ju'ces  of  the  stomach  only)  are 
less  powerful  than  the  above-named.  At  the  same  time,  especially  for 
milk  foods,  these  powders  are  exceedingly  useful.  But  there  are  other 
uses  for  preparations  of  this  sort ; that  is,  to  take  them  in  water  after 
a meal  by  way  of  aiding  the  digestion.  The  quantity  to  take,  and  the 
time  it  should  be  taken  after  a meal,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  meal; 
directions  are  given  suited  to  various  cases.  These  instructions  must 
be  carried  out  to  the  very  letter  if  the  slightest  good  is  to  be  done.  It 
is  also  well  to  remember  that  ai’tificial  digestion  is  only  a substitute 
jfor  the  real  thing.  Dr.  Bridger  says,*  “ Even  if  artificial  aids  to  digestion 
succeed  in  increasing  the  weight  of  the  individual,  they  do  not  effect 
this  by  strengthening  and  improving  the  digestive  powers,  but  by 
temporarily  suspending  them ; and  if  their  use  be  persisted  in  too  long, 
they  may  even  lead  to  further  incompetency.  We  must  then  regard 
our  pancreatic  and  other  preparations  as  crutches — bad  things  for  a man 
whose  locomotive  powers  are  but  slightly  impaired,  indispensable  where 
all  power  of  locomotion  is  temporarily  or  permanently  lost.” 

Liqdid  Nourishment. 

The  maintenance  of  life  on  liquid  food  is  possible,  so  long  as  the 
essential  elements  are  present : that  is,  the  liquid  should  so  far  as  possible 
combine  the  necessary  ingredients  of  a perfect  food.  One  of  the  best 
articles  of  this  kind  is  milk,  where  it  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
patient.  When  milk  is  in  question,  the  old  idea  which  some  people  seem 
unable  to  shake  off,  that  any  liquid  is  only  a drink  or  a thirst  quencher, 
must  be  got  rid  of.  Milk  is  a liquid  food,  and  those  who  serve  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  other  foods  often  do  harm  to  the  patient,  and  would  find  a glass 
of  water  more  acceptable.  (See  Milk,  page  1063,  and  Water,  page 
1062.) 

Wines  and  Spirits  in  Illness. 

Any  advice  here  is  not  intended  for  those  who  are  “a  little  out  of 
sorts,”  so  far  as  the  recommendation  of  the  expensive  wines,  &c.,  is 
concerned.  Not  that  poor  or  adulterated  stuff  is  good  for  anyone ; but 
often  only  in  acute  illness  would  people  feel  justified  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  the  best  qualities.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that  money  is  well 
spent  in  getting  the  right  thing  when  stimulants  are  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  wfo  will  very  often  select  a particular  brand.  When  this  is  not 
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cloue,  a reliable  wine  luercliaui  sliotild  bo  applied  to ; he  will  assist  if  the 
requirements  of  the  case  are  specified.  It  is  foolish  to  buy  such  articles 
haphazard  in  snia'l  quantities  from  the  nearest  shop. 

Champatjne. — This  is  ordered  sometimes  in  cases  of  severe  vomiting. 
The  doctor  will  then  almost  always  mention  the  brand ; if  not,  for  ordinary 
use  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a broad  rule  that  a dry  wine  is  intended ; 
sweetened  champagne  is  often  harmful  and  generally  hateful  to  an  invalid. 
The  price  varies  according  to  the  age  and  brand.  It  often  happens  that 
one  particular  brand  is  sold  in  the  same  town  at  various  prices  by  different 
dealers.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  a costly  article,  a champagne  tap 
is  wanted ; small  quantities  of  the  wine  can  then  be  drawn  off,  and  the 
rest  kept  good,  or  fairly  good,  to  the  end.  When  a little  only  is  drawn  off, 
small  bottles  should  bo  purchased,  though  they  are  dearer  in  proportion  than 
full-sized  ones.  Do  not  put  ice  into  champaguo  unless  ordered ; when 
wanted  very  cold,  set  the  bottle  in  ice  or  cold  water.  {See  page  960  in 
Ices.) 

Sherry. — This  should  only  be  given  when  directed  by  the  doctor.  A 
careless  choice  of  sherry  may  lead  to  much  harm ; it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  wines  to  got  pure,  even  when  its  use  is  indicated.  Madeira  is 
now  often  ordered  in  place  of  sherry. 

Port. — This  is  often  not  only  “ fortified,”  but  ‘‘  plastered,”  i.e.  treated 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  Good  poi’t,  and  “unfortified,”  specially  light  for 
invalids,  is  to  be  had  if  one  goes  to  the  right  people.  When  port  of  any 
kind  does  not  agree  with  the  patient,  Burymuhj  may  be  tried. 

The  various  sorts  that  are  classed  as  light  wines  need  not  be  specially 
mentioned  hero.  They  should  only  be  taken  wdieu  prescribed. 

Brandy. — Whether  for  use  in  a critical  illness,-  when  it  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  a patient’s  life,  or  for  couvalescence,  good,  pale,  old 
brandy  is  required.  One  medical  man  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  should 
cost  at  least  6s.  to  7s.  a bottle,  and  that  it  will  be  probably  cheaper  to  pay 
10s.  or  more.  It  is  sometimes  freely  prescribed  in  cases  of  great  prostra- 
tion. Needless  to  say,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a medicine,  and 
not  of  a beverage. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  wines  and  spirits  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
words.  Red  wines  are  generally  indicated  in  conditions  of  poorness  of  the 
blood,  and  port  is  often  ordered  after  a long  and  exhausting  illness. 
Should  Burgundy  replace  it,  a sound  wine  must  be  chosen.  When  wine 
disagrees,  as  all  sorts  do  with  some  people,  whisky  is  often  found  to 
answer ; this  or  any  other  spirit  should  also  be  carefully  selected ; some  of 
the  stuff  sold  as  “ whisky  ” can  only  be  classed  as  poison.  Any  of  these 
things  are  only  to  be  given  by  medical  advice,  but  a special  note  of 
warning  may  be  sounded  in  the  case  of  children.  However  weak  a child 
may  seem,  or  however  much  the  administration  of  a stimulant  may  appear 
to  be  desirable,  the  doctor  should  be  consulted.  This  applies  equally  to 
tlie  number  of  medicated  wines,  and  other  ingredients  sold  in  a mixed 
form,  and  put  before  the  public  as  good  for  all  sorts  of  ailments.  Some 
may  be  useful  in  certain  cases ; but  to  take  them  indiscriminately  is  like 
going  into  a chemist’s  shop  and  choosing  “some  drug  of  which  you  know 
little  to  put  into  a body  of  which  you  know  less.” 
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Remarks  on  Bread. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  others  who  have  had  long  experience  in  sick 
nursing  say  that  man}'  patients,  especially  country  ones,  often  crave  for 
home-made  bread.  Change  of  bread  is  sometimes  of  service,  and  reference 
to  the  chapter  on  Bread  will  meet  most  requirements.  Bought  bread 
must  be  good  and  pure,  and  never  given  new.  Bread  kept  too  long  is 
equally  bad,  and  there  must  be  no  trace  of  damp  or  mould.  In  serving 
toasted  bread,  with  beef  tea  and  the  like,  it  should  never  be  got  ready  too 
soon,  and  left  to  get  soft ; the  object  is  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture,  and  it 
should  be  served  crisp  and  warm.  Unless  ordered,  it  should  never  be 
put  in  the  liquid.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  liquids  sometimes 
disagree  by  being  too  hastily  consumed ; the  mastication  of  the  bread 
prolongs  the  time  taken  over  a meal,  and  thus  benefits  the  patient.  After 
an  illness,  a change  from  white  to  brown  bread,  which  need  not  be  coarse, 
is  often  of  benefit  in  constipation. 

Fruits. 

Many  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  given  to  the  sick ; those  of  a juicy  sort,  as 
oranges,  being  most  used  in  fev'erish  conditions.  Grapes  are  generally 
welcome,  but  neither  should  be  given  in  cases  where  the  swallowed  pips 
might  cause  perforation  of  the  bowels,  as,  for  instance,  during  recovery 
from  typhoid  fever ; unless  someone  will  undertake  to  free  the  fruit  from 
seeds  and  pips.  The  doctor  should  always  be  consulted  as  to  the  kind 
of  fruit  to  give.  Pineapple  is  often  forbidden,  on  account  of  the  woody 
fibre  it  contains,  as  it  is  hard  to  digest.  Bananas  are  nourishing  where 
they  agree  ; in  some  disorders  they  would  be  too  clogging : they  are  a food 
rather  than  a refresher.  Wliere  they  can  be  indulged  in  freely,  the  best 
way  is  to  bny  a good-sized  bunch,  not  quite  ripe,  and  suspend  it  where  it 
may  get  the  sun  or  warmth ; the  fruit  is  then  picked  as  it  comes  to 
maturity.  For  dishes  of  cooked  fruit,  see  the  chapter  on  Fruit,  many 
of  them  being  as  suitable  for  the  sick  as  for  the  healthy. 

Jelly. 

Jelly  was  thought  much  of  in  the  days  when  bulk  and  nutriment  were 
supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  As  usually  made  there  is  but  little  true 
nourishment  in  jelly,  the  kinds  made  from  good  wine  excepted.  But  a 
jelly  often  seems  to  be  irreplaceable  by  other  forms  of  nutriment,  and  a 
patient  often  ci'aves  for  it ; and  so  long  as  the  nurse  is  not  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  it  represents,  or  can  take  the  place  of  food  proper,  there  is 
generally  no  harm  done  by  giving  it.  But  a special  warning  should 
be  given  in  case  the  doctor  has  ordered  “no  acids  then  naturally,  a jelly 
containing  lemon  or  orange  juice  would  not  be  suitable.  The  cooler  it  is 
served,  and  the  softer  it  is,  consistent  with  retaining  its  shape,  the  nicer. 
Should  it  be  too  soft  to  turn  out,  it  may  always  be  chopped  or  cut  in  dice 
and  served  in  a glass.  Never  take  up  more  than  is  likely  to  be  eaten  at 
once,  as  it  is  very  messy-looking  when  it  begins  to  melt.  A little  ice  is 
a help  in  keeping  jelly  nicely.  {See  page  960,  in  Ices.) 
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Re-heating  Food. 

First,  tlio  jirinciples  on  which  tliis  should  be  conducted.  These  are  the 
j)r<“vcntion  of  dryues.s,  loss  of  flavour,  and  indigc.stihility.  Foods  often 
suffer  considerably  by  re-heating,  even  when  great  care  is  exercised.  Tlie 
temperature  must  he  adapted  to  the  nature  of  tlio  disli,  and  the  extent  of 
the  cooking  in  tlie  first  instance.  T)ie  best  ways  are,  for  animal  food  aud 
liipiids,  either  a double  saucepan — kej)t  for  tlie  purpose — or  a jar  set  iu 
water,  as  detailed  in  various  recipes  ; or  by  putting  a basin  in  a saucepan  of 
hot  water,  so  that  the  rim  of  the  ba.sin  rests  on  the  saucepan,  the  basin,  of 
course,  bi'ing  covered.  As  soon  as  the  food  is  of  a temperature  convenient 
for  its  administration,  it  shotdd  be  served,  for  notliiug  is  gained  by 
prolonging  the  time.  Other  convenient  ways  are  to  set  the  dish  containing 
the  food  in  a potato  steamer;  this  is  good  for  li(piid  foods.  Or  a bit  of 
fish  aud  other  solids  may  be  put  between  two  plates  over  a saucepan  of  hot 
or  nearly  boiling  water.  There  is  no  difficulty ; the  only  req[uiremcut  is 
intelligence. 

Water. 

The  employment  of  occasional  drinks  of  pure  water  in  illness  is  recom- 
mended by  a number  of  writers.  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  says,  “ This  is 
much  neglectid.  Patients  are  plied  with  strong  essence  of  beef,  aud  milk 
with  stimulants — all  this  fid  wauseffwi ; but  cooling  draught  of  water  is 
withheld.  Water,  however,  is  generally  relished,  and  is  of  real  service. 
It  promotes  appetite  for  the  next  food,  aud  cleans  the  mouth.”  The  remark 
((noted  refers  to  fever  eases.  There  are  others  in  which  the  hint  might 
well  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  where  sick  children  are  concerned.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  boil  aud  filter  the  water,  care  must  be  taken  to  freshen 
it  by  pouring  it  from  jug  to  jug  from  a good  height.  Otherwise,  from 
its  flatness,  it  is  not  likely  to  bo  relished.  The  precaution  of  covering 
the  vessel  must  bo  observed,  as  exposed  water  rapidly  becomes  tainted. 


INFANTS’  FOOD. 

The  first  thing  to  be  gi'a.sped  by  those  who  have  the  management  of 
infants,  who  may  from  any  reason  be  deprived  of  Nature’s  food,  is  that 
starch  is  foreign  to  their  re((uiremcnts,  and  beyond  their  powers  of  digestion. 
This  fact  is  jjressed  home  with  such  persi.steney  that  one  would  imagine  it 
to  be  as  familiar  as  household  words.  But  is  such  the  case  ? Let  coroners’ 
iiupiests,  and  the  many  verdicts  of  “ Died  from  improper  feeding,”  tell  the 
story.  There  are  also  those  who  are  aware  that  a no-starch  diet  is  preached, 
but  who  contend  that  soaked  bread  is  the  right  food  for  babies.  It  would 
be  of  mournful  interest  could  we  learn  how  many  children  have  been  killed 
by  “ sop.”  A little  knowledge  of  one  chemical  fact  should  settle  the 
matter  for  those  who  are  willing  to  learn.  A certain  substance  known  as 
“ ptyalin  ” is  not  secreted  in  the  mouths  of  very  young  children  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to’  digest  starch.  Not  until  the  teeth  appear  are  thickened 
foods  safe,  and  even  then  discrefion  is  wanted.  If  given  too  sooiq  the 
result  will  be  colic,  sickness,  and  other  disorders. 
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• Milk. 

Milk  and  water  sliould  form  the  first  food.  The  exact  proportions 
vary,  and  the  doctor  will  advise ; no  hard  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Barley 
water  is  relied  on  by  many  medical  men  in  place  of  plain  water,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  greater  nutriment,  but  because  it  has  a good  effect  on  the 
curd  of  the  milk,  which  it  renders  more  soluble.  Lime  water  has  also  its 
adherents,  and  malted  milk  is  much  in  favour.  A half  teaspoonful  or  so  of 
malt  extract  to  each  pint  of  milk  or  milk  and  water  is  considered  by  many 
authorities  to  be  better  than  sugar  as  a sweetener,  and  to  aid  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  milk.  Some,  again,  pin  their  faith  to  “ sugar  of  milk,”  in  place 
of  cane  sugar.  In  some  cases,  after  all  else  has  tried  and  failed,  the 
addition  of  this  will  make  the  milk  quite  digestible.  Some  children  seem 
to  thrive  better  when  cream  is  added  to  the  food,  and  others  get  on  upon  a 
mixture  of  whey  and  cream ; this  is  in  those  somewhat  rare  cases  when 
the  milk  cannot  be  made  to  suit  the  child  by  any  treatment,  save  by  taking 
away  the  curd  in  this  manner.  Some  can  get  along  very  well  on  pepto- 
iiised  milk,  while  now  and  then  it  is  found  that  the  peptonising  does  not 
decrease  the  trouble.  It  is,  perhaps,  after  trying  milk  in  many  ways,  that 
people  are  tempted  lo  fall  back  upon  starch  by  way  of  satisfying  the 
craving  of  the  child.  But  it  is  generally  the  digestion  that  is  faulty,  and 
if  milk  is  hard  to  bear  the  addition  of  starch  will  make  it  harder.  Besides, 
a starchy  food  has  a constipating  effect,  while  it  is  of  no  use  to  make 
healthy  flesh.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a child  may  look  fat  on  sucli 
fare,  but  may  actually  be  starving.  This  is  notably  so  when  corn-flour  or 
arrowroot  is  the  food  given. 

No  pains  should  be  spared  to  get  milk  of  guaranteed  purity.  In  some 
towns  nursery  milk  is  readily  obtained.  Many  assert  that  tlie  milk  of  one 
cow  is  best ; others  think  the  contrary,  giving  as  a reason  tliat  in  the  case 
of  the  animal  being  out  of  sorts  the  milk  will,  of  com-se,  suffer,  and  it  is 
better  not  to  be  dependent  on  one  cow  ; also,  that  a mixture  of  milks  is  safe, 
as,  providing  the  animals  are  healthy,  there  is  more  chance  of  uniform 
quality  than  from  one  cow’s  milk.  Of  condensed  milk  be  it  said  that, 
when  employed,  the  brands  richest  in  cream  must  be  used  if  the  baby  is  to 
thrive.  Those  with  ten  or  more  per  cent,  must  be  selected,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty,  for  many  of  the  leading  firms  publish  an  analysis.  The 
advantages  claimed  by  some  writers  for  condensed  milk  are  its  uniform 
purity,  as  it  is  put  up  under  strict  regulations  so  far  as  cleanliness  goes, 
and  its  freedom  from  any  germs  of  disease,  such  as  are  sometimes  present 
in  fresh  milk.  But  we  share  the  opinion  that  where  a good  supply  of 
fresh  milk  can  be  got,  condensed  milk  ought  not  to  supplant  it. 

Humanised  Milk. — “ Many  of  the  large  London  dairies  prepare  artificial 
human  milk,  made  from  that  of  the  cow.  The  price  is  high,  and  for  poor 
persons  prohibitive.  We  therefore  give  Frankland’s  method,  whicli  is 
simple  and  easy.  Take  half  a pint  of  new  milk  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
twelve  hours.  Then  skim  oft'  the  cream,  and  add  the  cream  to  a pint  of 
perfectly  fresh  milk.  To  the  half  pint  of  skim  milk  add  a piece  of  rennet 
about  an  inch  square,  and  let  the  vessel  containing  it  stand  in  hot  water 
till  the  milk  has  thoroughly  curdled.  Remove  all  the  curd.  To  the 
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remaiiiinjf  wliey  add  a little  powdered  white  sugar,  warm  it,  and  then  pour 
it  into  the  pint  of  new  milk,  to  which  the  cream’ has  already  been  added. 
No  dilution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this  milk  for  infants.”* 

Malted  Foods  for  Infants. 

These,  when  bought,  inu.st  be  of  the  best  kinds.  Such  as  bear  the  name 
of  a good  house  (and  there  are  a number  known  to  chemists)  arc  reliable  if 
the  directions  are  followed,  but  no  food  is  more  readily  spoiled  by  careless 
treatment.  When  made  at  home  by  the  aid  of  malt  flour  (see  page  553  in 
Cereals),  the  same  principle  must  be  put  into  practice.  The  food  is  to 
bo  well  cooked  before  the  malt  flour  is  added,  and  the  temjierature  must 
not  again  reach  boiling  j'oint,  though  time  should  be  given  for  the  action 
of  the  malt.  The  food  must  be  reduced  in  temperature  before  the  malt  is 
added ; some  writers  say  cool  enough  to  sip,  or  at  any  rate,  not  much 
hotter  than  it  could  bo  taken  by  the  child.  Those  who  use  a feeding 
bottle  with  a thermometer  inside  are  on  the  safe  side  with  regard  to  the 
tonUHirature  of  the  food  when  administered.  Speaking  generally,  malting 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  aid  under  medical  lulvice,  to  any  ordinary 
system  of  feeding. 


Sick  Children. 

Tact,  patience,  and  common-scn.se,  are  all  called  for  here.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  children  wlio  liave  been  properly  fed  in  health  are  the  most 
likely  to  recover  from  an  illness.  On  the  other  hand,  such  as  have  been 
indulged  with  all  kinds  of  messes  in  health  are  not  easily  induced  to  take 
suitable  food  in  sickness.  More,  perhaps,  than  in  adult  feeding,  is  change 
in  the  method  of  service  important.  A tiny  pudding  “all  to  himself” 
will  probably  be  taken,  when  a slice  from  a large  one  would  not.  The 
yolk  of  an  egg  spread  over  a slice  of  toast — all  the  better  if  cut  in  some 
pretty  shape — may  be  eaten,  when  a plainly  boiled  egg  would  not.  Has 
fish  become  weariness  ? Try  it  in  the  form  of  a little  pudding,  turned 
out  of  a pretty  mould.  Many  a drink  has  been  coaxed  down  by  the  aid  of 
a coloured  glass.  These  are  but  trifles,  but  they  are  well  worth  bearing 
in  mind.  A particular  thing  may  be  ordered  by  the  doctor,  and  it  may  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  child  should  take  it.  When  it  palls  in  one  form 
it  is  wise  to  try  it  in  another,  and  if  aversion  is  created,  by  the  exercise  of 
a very  little  ingenuity  the  ])articular  ingredient  may  be  so  disguised  that 
its  presence  is  not  suspected.  In  drinks,  take  b,arley  water  for  instance ; 
in  its  homel}^  form  it  soon  grows  tiring,  but  with  the  addition  of  a little 
fruit  synii),  should  such  things  be  allowed,  both  taste  and  appeai’auee  may 
be  completely  changed.  In  hosts  of  ways  this  principle  may  be 
earned  out. 


* Tlie  above  is  taken  by  permission  from  Dr.  Bridger's  work,  “ The  Demon  of  Dys- 
pepsia.” It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  principle  above  detailed  consists  in  removing  a porpon 
of  the  curd  from  the  milk,  the  compound  of  fresh  and  skimmed  milk  containing  but  two-thirds 
of  the  original  amount  of  curd.  The  process  seems  more  troublesome  than  it  is  in  reality,  for 
by  arranging  the  milk  siipjily  in  advance  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  the  skimmed  and  the  fresh 
ready  at  the  same  time,  and  the  after-treatment  is  easy. 
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Apple  Water, — There  are  two 
ways  of  making  this  refreshing  drink. 
One  is  to  take  two  or  three  raw  apples 
of  a good  sharp  kind,  wipe  and  cut 
them  up  without  paring  or  slicing, 
as  they  will  yield  a better  flavour,  and 
put  them  in  a jug,  with  a couple 
of  ounces  or  more  of  white  sugar,  and 
a little  lemon  peel  or  spice  essence ; if 
the  latter,  add  it  during  the  cooling. 
Then  pour  over  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  well  with  a wooden 
spoon  ; cover  the  jug,  and  strain  care- 
fully for  fear  of  pips  when  cold.  The 
other  way  is  to  use  some  baked  apples, 
and  add  them  to  the  water,  but  this 
is  a thicker  drink.  Either  can  be 
mixed  with  barley  water.  Apple 
water  and  toast  water  are  sometimes 
mixed. 

Arrowroot.— (“See  page  543  in 
Cereals  for  general  remarks.  See 
also  Index  for  dishes  from  arrowroot, 
corn-flour,  and  kindred  preparations. ) 

Cup  of  Arrowroot. — The  general 
proportions  are  about  a scant  table- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot  to  half  a pint  of 
liquid,  water  or  milk,  the  latter  being 
the  more  nourishing ; but  sometimes 
when  wine  or  brandy  is  added,  water 
aiTowroot  agrees  better.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  making  is  to  mix  the  raw 
arrowroot  with  a little  of  the  cold 
liquid  to  a paste,  and  to  add  the  rest 
wliile  boiling,  and  then  stir  and  serve. 
Sugar  is  added  to  taste.  A little 
cinnamon  is  a common  flavouring,  as 
it  is  very  useful  in  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  when  arrowroot  is  so  fre- 
quently of  service.  In  such  cases  it  is 
better  taken  tepid  than  hot.  It  is 
often  ordered  to  be  made  thicker  than 
this,  and  some  medical  men  advise  the 
addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  raw  arrow- 
root,  sprinkled  in  just  before  eafing ; 
the  arrowroot  is  made  in  the  above 
way.  The  addition  of  the  raw  arrow- 
root  increases  the  astringent  action, 
and  if  properly  mixed  in  there  will  be 
no  unpleasant  roughness. 

Note. — In  ordinary  cases,  we  think 
that  a minute  or  two’s  simmering  im- 
proves the  arrowroot  j a tablespoonful 


of  arrowroot  to  a pint  of  milk  is 
thought  thick  enough  by  some. 

Egg  Arroivroot. — Make  a teacupful 
of  arrowroot  with  milk  in  the  pro- 
portion flrst  given  above,  and,  w'hen  a 
little  cool,  beat  in  the  yolk  or  the 
whole  of  an  egg ; this  may  be  given  as 
it  is,  or  may  be  set  in  a steamer, 
covered  with  paper  in  the  usual  w'ay 
like  a pudding,  and  simmered  for  a 
few  minutes  (about  ten),  then  served, 
or  taken  when  cool.  Half  a pint 
of  milk  arrowroot,  beaten  up  with  an 
egg  or  two,  and  poured  in  a shallow 
dish,  and  baked  slowly  for  about  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  makes  a very  nice 
little  pudding.  This  is  lighter  if  the 
white  of  the  egg  be  beaten  and  added 
last  like  a souffle.  (&epage  1082  for 
Mock  Omelet.) 

Wine  Arrowroot. — Mix  the  arrow- 
root  with  wine  (or  brandy)  to  a paste, 
then  add  boiling  water,  and  serve 
without  further  boiling. 

Barley  Custard  Soup.— This 
is  very  noirrishing  and  inexpensive. 
Reqtiired  : a pint  of  stock  from  the 
bones  of  any  white  meat  or  poultry, 
unflavoured  and  free  from  grease,  half 
an  ounce  of  potato-flour,  the  same 
of  butter,  a tablespoonful  or  tw'o  of 
cream,  a gill  of  milk,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  an  ounce  of  fine  barley-flour 
or  prepared  barley.  Cost,  about  4d. 

The  stock  should  be  brought  to  the 
boU,  and  the  butter  and  flour  blended 
in  a separate  pan  and  added,  and  the 
mixture  stirred ; the  barley  is  to  be 
mixed  with  the  milk  and  put  to  the 
rest,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  if  “ prepared  bar- 
ley,” half  an  hour  if  ordinary  barley- 
flour.  The  cream  and  yolk  of  egg  are 
to  be  beaten  up  in  the  hot  tureen,  and 
the  soup  put  to  by  degrees,  and  the 
beating  continued  for  a minute.  This 
is  improved  by  putting  over  the  fire 
and  stirring  for  a minute,  if  care  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  boil.  Add  salt 
to  taste,  and,  if  allowed,  the  soup  may 
be  flavoured  with  a morsel  of  spice 
or  celery,  or  a little  essence  of  any 
kind. 
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Barley  Gruel.— (&«  Barley  in 
Cereals. ) 

Barley  Water. — The  patent  or 
prepared  t)arley  sold  in  packets  is  use- 
ful for  tliis.  It  is  made  in  a similar 
way  to  barley  gruel,  but  thinner ; 
directions  are  given  on  the  packets. 
About  a tablespoonful  to  a j)int  of 
water  will  be  right  for  most  people, 
and  any  of  the  usual  flavourings  may 
be  added,  such  as  orange  or  lemon 
j nice,  or  fruit  sjTup. 

To  make  barley  water  from  pearl 
barley,  use  two  ounces  to  two  quarts  of 
water  with  a couj)le  of  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste.  Un- 
flavoured barley  water,  although  some- 
times called  for,  is  very  insipid.  Wash 
and  scald  the  harlej'  («?« page  543);  then 
boil  it  very  gently  with  the  two  quarts 
of  cold  water  for  an  hour  and  a half  to 
two  hours ; longer  will  improve  it. 
The  sugar  should  he  stirred  in  at  the 
end.  If  half  a lemon  he  u.sed,  the 
])ccl  may  ho  hoiled  with  the  barley, 
and  the  juice  stirred  in  at  the  end. 
The  j nice  alone  is  often  liked  ; orange 
juice  is  cqu.'illy  nice.  The  proportions 
are  to  he  regarded  as  approximate,  for 
some  like  barley  water  almost  as  thick 
as  gruel,  and  others  who  take  it  freely 
in  the  cold  state  will  like  it  very  thin. 
If  on  cooling  it  is  found  too  thick,  add 
more  water  that  has  been  hoiled. 
Equal  jiarts  of  hot  milk  and  barley 
water,  to  which  no  acid  must  he  added, 
form  a very  nutritious  drink  in  many 
forms  of  sickness.  The  two  beverages 
may  be  mixed  while  hot  and  taken 
cold  with  benefit  also.  Sometimes  a 
raw  egg  can  be  taken  when  beaten 
up  with  a little  of  the  mixture  better 
than  alone.  Fresh  fruit  juice  may  be 
added  in  some  cases.  {See  also  Aitle 
W.ATER.) 

Beef  Bsseuce.  — Required  : a 
pound  of  gravy  beef,  free  from  fat  and 
cut  high  up  the  leg,  a little  salt,  and 
three  or  four  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 
IMince  the  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  adding  the  water  a little  at 
a time;  cover,  and  let  it  soak  for  two 
to  three  hours,  add  the  salt,  and  put  all 


in  a jar  with  a lid  ; close  this  tightly, 
and  set  in  a gentle  oven  for  three 
hours ;,  or  put  the  jar  in  a saucepan, 
with  hot  water  half  way  round  it,  and 
let  the  water  simmer  only,  for  about 
throe  to  four  hours.  The  second  mode 
j)roducos  a liquid  rather  less  rich  in 
flavour.  Strain  through  a coarse 
strainer,  pressing  the  meat  well,  and 
keeping  nothing  back  but  the  bits  of 
meat.  There  may  not  be  much  more 
than  a gill.  From  a teaspoonful  to 
a tablcspoonful  may  be  given  at  a 
time.  This  is  of  use  whenever  con- 
centrated nourishment  is  wanted.  It 
should  be  made  in  small  quantities, 
being  very  apt  to  go  bad  in  hot  weather, 
and  must  be  examined  before  it  is 
given  to  the  patient.  Keep  in  a cold 
place.  Good  fresh  beef  skirt,  or  beef 
steak,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
way,  or  a mixture  of  either  with  gravy 
beef.  The  very  freshest  meat  must  be 
chosen,  that  the  gravy  may  be  all 
drawm  out. 

Beef  Jelly. — This  can  be  made 
plain  or  savoury ; if  the  latter,  make 
such  additions  as  are  given  in  the 
recipe  for  Beef  Tea,  Savoury  (page 
1069).  Allow  a pint  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  moat.  The  shin  of  the  meat 
is  to  be  chosen,  not  the  thick  part 
of  the  leg.  This  should  be  cut  uj) 
small,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  the  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  cooking 
begins  ; for  although  heat  is  necessary 
to  extract  gelatine,  the  soaking  aids 
the  cooking  process  indirectly.  A 
little  lemon  peel  or  juice  is  often  added 
to  this.  Tie  the  jar  down  with 
bladder  or  thick  paper,  or  use  a flour 
and  water  paste ; the  flavour  should 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible; 
cook  in  a moderate  oven  for  about  four 
to  five  hours.  The  liquor  may  be 
strained  otf  into  small  cups  for  use. 
Only  in  very  cold  weather  should 
much  he  made  at  a time.  In  cases  where 
the  meat  is  not  sufficiently  gelatinous 
to  cause  setting,  a little  gelatine  may 
bo  added.  It  may  be  taken  warm 
or  cold.  The  meat  will  yield  fiuther 
nutriment  if  put  in  the  stock  pot. 
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Note. — For  stronger  jelly,  use  less 
•water. 

Beef  J'uice. — The  best  way  of 
preparing  this  is  in  a jar  tied  over 
•with  bladder.  The  meat  should  be 
minced  or  scraped,  and  a little  salt 
added  unless  forbidden.  It  is  then 
set  in  a water  hath  of  cold  water, 
brought  to  the  boil  as  slowly  as 
possible,  and  the  water  kept  boiling 
gently  round  it  for  five  hours.  The 
extract  thus  obtained  may  be  given 
cold  or  iced,  or  heated  up  to  about 
ninety  degrees  according  to  the  case. 
The  primest  and  freshest  meat  should 
be  chosen. 

Beef  Tea,  General  Hints.— 

The  first  thing  is  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  It  should  be  juicy  and  freshly 
killed,  and  used  fresh ; meat  that  has 
been  hanging  and  lost  its  juices  by 
evaporation  is  not  suitable.  For  this 
reason  frozen  meat  is  useless.  When 
from  the  leg  it  should  be  cut  high  up  ; 
other  parts  may  be  used,  such  as  “ leg 
of  mutton  ” piece,  or  steak,  and  a little 
of  the  skirt  may  often  be  added  for  the 
sake  of  its  flavour.  The  slightest 
particle  of  tainted  meat  may  work 
great  harm  to  the  patient,  and  in  hot 
weather  the  tea  should  be  made  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  meat 
should  be  freed  from  skin  and  fat,  and 
the  finer  it  is  di^^dded  the  better ; the 
thing  is  to  draw  the  goodness  out,  and 
large  lumps  of  meat  yield  far  less 
moistm-e  than  if  cut  small ; therefore  a 
little  extra  trouble  is  well  bestowed. 
It  is  often  an  advantage  to  pound  the 
meat.  It  should  not  be  chopped  on  a 
board,  or  a good  proportion  of  the 
gravy  is  absorbed ; a plate  or  marble 
slab  is  best  for  the  cutting.  It  should  be 
put  at  once  into  the  water,  and  when 
all  is  in  covered  if  to  be  left  to  stand. 

Another  way  to  prepare  the  meat  is 
to  take  slices  and  lay  them  flat,  and 
then  scrape  with  the  point  of  a knife  so 
that  only  the  skin  is  left.  When  the 
tea  is  required  to  be  gelatinous,  follow 
the  rule  given  for  Beef  Tea  (Sir 
Henry  Thompson’s)  p.  1068.  Otherwise 
gelatinous  meat  is  not  to  be  got  for  it ; 


it  is  a common  error  that  beef  tea 
should  be  a firm  jeUy  when  cold  ; nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  gravy  only  is 
wanted.  These  hints  are  equally 
applicable  to  mutton.  The  flavour  of 
beef  tea  can  be  varied  in  many  ways, 
as  sho-wn  in  our  recipes,  and  in  hosts 
of  others  by  a little  ingenuity.  Beef 
tea  is  much  less  relied  on  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  than  it  was  formerly, 
but  opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  its 
merits,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  when  it  is  made,  it  should  be  so 
prepared  as  to  obtain  aU  possible 
nutriment,  for  when  carelessly  made 
much  is  left  behind.  In  straining, 
a fine  strainer  or  muslin  should  not  be 
used,  or  much  will  be  left  that  should 
be  given.  When  left  to  get  cold,  the 
fat  (if  any)  is  easily  taken  olf,  first 
with  a spoon,  and  then  by  passing  a 
piece  of  paper  over  the  surface.  In 
serious  illness,  salt  is  generally  the 
only  condiment,  and  not  always  that. 
(See  Eules  for  Invalid  Cookery, 
p.  1056.) 

Beef  Tea,  Good,  Ordinary. 

— Eequired  : a ^lound  of  beef,  a pint  of 
water,  and  a pinch  of  salt.  Cost, 
about  8d. 

(See  General  Hints  above.)  Ee- 
move  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  the  meat 
up,  the  finer  the  better.  Add  the  salt 
and  water,  and  put  all  in  a jar  ; cover, 
and  let  it  stand  for  an  hour,  or  a little 
longer  if  convenient.  Then  tie  the 
jar  down  with  a piece  of  pa2ier,  and 
put  a saucer  or  jilate  over ; set  it  in  a 
saucepan  with  cold  water,  from  half  to 
three-parts  of  the  way  uj)  the  jar,  jiut 
the  lid  on,  and  place  it  over  a very 
gentle  heat,  that  the  water  may  come 
to  the  boil  slowly.  After  this,  it 
should  simmer  for  two  hours.  The 
tea  can  then  be  strained  ofi  for  use 
through  a coarse  sieve  or  a strainer. 
If  a fine  one  were  used,  a good  deal  of 
the  nouiishment  would  be  left  behind, 
whereas  every  particle  should  go 
thi-ough  excejit  the  hard  dried-up  meat 
itself.  If  it  can  be  left  until  cold,  any 
specks  of  fat  can  be  removed,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
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80  c<arefuf  in  the  first  instance.  An- 
other way  is  to  prepare  the  meat,  &c., 
as  above,  and  set  the  jar  in  a gentle 
oven  for  two  to  three;  hours.  The  tea 
thus  made  has  a richer  flavour,  hut  is 
not  always  acceptable.  {See  Beef 
Te.\,  Savoury.) 

Beef  Tea  (Sir  B[enry  Thomp- 
son’s;. — Chop  fine  or  mince  with 
a machine  a pound  arid  a half  of  gravy 
beef,  from  which  the  fat  has  been 
remo^-ed.  Place  it  in  an  earthen  jar 
with  a lid,  add  a pint  of  cold  water, 
and  let  it  remain  for  an  hour,  oc- 
casionally stin-ing  and  pressing  the 
meat  fii-mly  with  an  iron  spoon.  Then 
place  the  jar,  with  the  lid  on,  in  a 
saucepan  large  enough  to  coxor  it, 
with  water  stiflicient  to  reach  nearly 
to  the  lid,  but  not  near  enough,  when 
gently  boiling,  to  rise  above  it  and 
enter  the  jar.  The  water  is  to  be 
kej)t  at  about  boiling  point,  or  just 
under,  at  the  corner  of  the  stove  for 
three  hours,  adding  a little  water 
occasionally  to  replace  that  which 
evaporates.  A\Tien  the  time  has  expired 
the  jar  may  be  removed,  the  beef  tea 
drained  from  the  meat,  which  is  then 
to  be  pressed  as  closely  as  possible 
through  a coarse  straining  cloth,  so 
as'  to  extract  all  the  liq\nd.  After 
standing  a short  time  the  beef  tea  will 
become  clear,  much  light  brown,  flaky 
matter  falling  to  the  bottom.  By 
no  means  remove  this,  as  it  is  nutri- 
tious material,  imless  any  special 
orders  have  been  given  to  the  con- 
trary. \Mien  cold,  the  fluid  will  be 
slightl}'  gelatinous,  varj-ing  somewhat 
as  the  meat  used  may  vary  in  the 
amoimt  of  skin,  tendon,  or  other 
fibrous  tissue  contained  therein. 

If,  however,  shin  of  beef,  which,  of 
course,  includes  bone,  is  used  as  well 
as  gravy  beef,  say  a pound  of  each, 
add  the  meat  detached  from  the  bone 
to  the  pound  of  gravy  beef,  and  treat 
them  together  as  already  described ; 
but  utilise  the  bone,  by  breaking  it 
^•ith  a chopper  or  hammer,  after  which 
,the  pieces  are  to  be  placed  in  a sauce- 
pan apart,  with  a pint  of  cold  water 


for  an  hour.  This  mode  might  often 
be  followed  with  henefit  when  dealing 
with  other  sorts  of  meat,  as  well  as 
poultry,  &c.  &c.  Then  the  whole  is  to 
be  slowly  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  to  be  maintained  at  the  same  until 
the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  third  of  the 
pint,  whi(.h  is  to  bo  strained  off  and 
mixed  with  the  beef  tea  already  made  ; 
a fii-m  jelly  will  result  when  cold.  A 
strong  solution  of  gelatine  has  thus  been 
added  to  the  meat  extractives  and 
albumen  obtained  by  the  first  process, 
materially  improving  the  value  of  the 
compound.  When  cold,  remove  the 
small  quantity  of  fat  which  is  always 
to  be  found  on  the  surface,  and  heat 
what  is  required  as  wanted.  If  to 
be  served  as  soon  as  made,  without 
cooling,  remove  as  much  fat  as  possible 
with  a teaspoon,  and  the  small  re- 
mainder by  means  of  white  blotting 
paper. 

Beef  Tea,  B>aw.  — The  meat 
should  be  laid  on  a clean  slab  or  plate, 
and  scraped  very  finely  with  a knife. 
Fat  and  skin  are  not  to  be  used,  and 
the  finer  it  is  scraped  the  better. 
Put  it  at  once  in  a glass  or  jar  (not 
metal  of  any  sort),  and  add  cold  water. 
Sometimes  its  own  weight  is  ordered, 
or  in  cases  of  weakness  half  its  weight. 
Then  cover,  and  let  it  stand  about  half 
an  hour,  imless  a longer  time  has  been 
named  by  the  doctor.  There  are 
various  reasons  for  departure  from  any 
fixed  rule  here.  A short  time  for 
standing  is  best  in  some  cases  ; it  just 
depends  upon  the  advisability,  or 
otherwise,  of  drawing  out  certain 
substances  from  the  meat ; and  it 
should  be  taken  that  if  the  doctor 
names  a particular  time  for  the  pro- 
cess he  has  reason  for  so  doing.  In 
straining,  press  the  meat  well  to  get 
the  juice  out.  Or  place  it  in  a piece 
of  muslin,  and  wring  it  well  in  con- 
trary duections.  Children  sometimes 
take  this  better  with  a little  sugar 
than  salt.  The  appearance  is  improved 
by  ser\’ing  it  in  a red  glass ; in  a white 
one  it  is  not  appetising.  This  is  some- 
times given  warm,  in  which  case  it 
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must  be  most  carefully  beated,  never 
boiled.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
^iven  cold  or  iced,  being  less  a food 
than  a medicine  very  often. 

Beef  Tea,  Savoiu?y.— For  a 

pound  of  meat  and  a pint  of  water 
allow  half  a dozen  peppercorns,  a 
small  onion  or  a shalot,  a couple  of 
cloves,  a morsel  of  toasted  bread,  and, 
if  the  case  allows,  a sprig  of  any  herb. 
The  whole  should  be  cooked  as  usual, 
and  the  bread  passed  through  a 
strainer.  The  tea  may  be  left  thin 
if  preferred.  This  is  only  suitable  in 
convalescence. 

Beef  Tea  with  Tapioca.— 

Required  : half  a pint  of  beef  tea,  and 
other  materials  as  below.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  strength. 

Take  the  beef  tea  made  by  any 
approved  recipe,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  bring 
it  nearly  to  the  boil.  Have  ready  in  a 
separate  saucepan  half  a pint  of  white 
stock  from  meat  or  poultry,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  French 
tapioca  that  have  been  cooked  together 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  tapioca  to 
be  sprinkled  in  a little  at  a time  ; then 
mix  the  two  preparations,  and  season 
to  taste,  and  serve.  This  is  soothing 
in  irritable  conditions  of  the  throat 
and  chest,  and  a pleasant  change  from 
ordinarj'  beef  tea,  but  the  mode  must 
be  followed  exactly,  unless  water  be 
preferred  to  stock  for  cooking  the 
tapioca,  in  which  case  the  beef  tea 
should  be  a little  stronger  than  usual. 
On  no  account  must  the  grain  be 
cooked  in  the  beef  tea,  or  the  latter 
woiild  be  spoilt. 

Note.  — This  principle  may  be 
adopted  in  the  cooking  of  sago,  &c., 
or  various  kinds  of  flour  may  be  boiled 
with  the  stock  and  added  to  the  tea. 
Stock  from  veal  bones  answers  for 
cooking  the  tapioca. 

Boiled  Flour. — This  is  used  for 
infants’  food,  also  for  thickening  milk 
and  other  foods,  as  beef  tea,  &c.,  for 
invalids.  It  is  very  nourishing  and 
digestible.  Tie  a pound  of  flour  in 


a cloth  tightly,  and  put  it  in  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water,  and  keep  it 
boiling  for  four  hours.  Then  leave  it 
until  cold  after  taking  it  from  the 
water,  and  remove  the  outer  moist 
part  of  the  ball  of  flour,  and  grate  the 
rest ; put  it  in  a bottle  for  use.  There 
is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time 
required  for  the  boiling  ; some  authori- 
ties give  two  hours  only,  and  others 
six  or  more ; as  detailed  above,  we 
have  foimd  it  very  satisfactory,  though 
longer  boiling  could  not  hurt  it. 
Being  so  thoroughly  cooked,  this  re- 
quires but  a few  minutes’  boiling  with 
milk,  &c.,  for  invalids.  When  for 
beef  tea  it  is  better  to  boil  it  with 
a small  amount  of  water,  and  add  the 
beef  tea  to  it  by  degrees.  Or  a little  of 
the  tea  may  be  used  for  the  boiling ; 
do  not  bring  the  whole  to  a high 
temperature. 

For  infants,  the  thickness  of  the 
food  is  determined  by  the  age  of  the 
child ; the  flour  is  to  be  mixed  with 
a little  of  the  milk,  or  milk  and  water, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  rest  added, 
and  the  whole  boiled.  Another  way 
is  to  mix  the  flour  with  cold  liquid, 
and  add  the  rest  boiling,  and  then 
return  to  the  fire  to  boil  up.  Biscuit 
powder  has  similar  uses  {see  page  1012). 

Note.— White  flour  is  often  used, 
but  decorticated,  finely-ground  whole 
meal  is  excellent  thus  prepared.  Pre- 
pared barley  is  sometimes  added  in 
small  proportions  with  considerable 
advantage. 

Bread  and  Milk.— There  are 
three  ways  of  making  this.  The  first 
is  by  means  of  crumbled  bread ; the 
second  with  bread  in  dice ; and  the 
third  by  putting  thinly-sliced  bread 
in  the  milk.  The  first  is  recommended 
by  some  where  mastication  is  difficult ; 
the  bread  should  soak  for  a time  in 
the  hot  milk,  and  then  be  brought 
to  the  boil  again,  something  on  the 
principle  of  bread  sauce ; the  thickness 
is  a matter  of  taste.  Some  sick 
people  will  relish  this  as  a change 
■from  gruel.  Bread  in  dice  should  aho 
soak  for  a time  in  the  milk,  which 
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is  first  to  he  i)rought  to  the  boil  and 
poured  over,  and  then  covered  with 
a plate.  If  sot  on  the  hob  it  will  keep 
hot  enou"h,  and  may  b(>  served  ■with- 
out further  treatment,  but  many  ad- 
vise that  it  be  left  to  get  cool,  and 
be  finished  off  as  above.  The  only 
objection  is  the  time  taken.  Sliced 
bread  may  bo  treated  in  cither  of 
the  above  ways.  Without  wishing  in 
any  degree  to  disparage  this  dish,  we 
may  say  that  where  growing  children 
are  concerned,  many  medical  men  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  make 
a rule  of  giving  the  hot  milk  to  drink 
and  the  bread"  separately  to  eat,  the 
mastication  being  good  for  the  teeth 
and  the  digestive  organs.  Where 
there  is  tenderness  of  the  gums,  or 
before  the  teeth  are  all  cut,  there  is 
nothing  to  bo  said  against  bread  and 
milk  in  health  ; while  in  sickness  it  is 
often  wry  useful.  Hrown  bread  is  often 
liked  better  than  white,  and  salt  pre- 
ferred to  sugar.  If  plenty  of  time  be 
allowed  for  soaking,  this  is  a good  way 
to  use  up  crusts  if  broken  small.  They 
maj"  be  put  in  a little  cold  milk  an  hour 
beforehand,  or  all  night  in  cold 
weather. 

Broth. — This  is  best  described  as 
a weak  fonn  of  meat  tea.  The  liquid 
is  made  more  nourishing  and  sub- 
stantial often  by  the  addition  of 
cereals  of  some  kind.  A mixture  of 
broth  and  milk  frequently  suits  well, 
and  affords  change.  Isinglass  is  use- 
ful, as  it  gives  a little  body.  If 
stale  or  dirty  meat  be  used,  there  is 
much  skimming  to  be  done  to  make 
any  broth  look  appetising.  The  best 
known  is  perhaps  mutton  broth.  In 
cases  where  cream  agrees,  and  milk 
does  not,  a little  cream,  say,  a table- 
spoonful to  the  half  pint,  is  added 
to  broth  by  way  of  variety,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  nourish- 
ment. {See  Index  for  recipes.) 

Bro  wn  So"ap.  — Make  a thin 
stock  by  adding  a teaspoonful  of 
e.xtract  of  meat  to  a pint  of  water, 
or,  if  prefeiTed,  use  a pint  of  weak  beef 
tea  (home-made)  for  the  foimdation. 


Then  add  a couple  of  table-spoonfuls 
of  minced  vegetables,  one  kind  or 
mixed  as  allowed ; those  should  be 
sei)arately  cooked  in  a little  stock 
or  water ; a slight  thickening  may 
be  given  by  the  aid  of  brown  flour, 
or  of  roux  if  the  patient  can  take  it ; if 
wine  be  allowed,  a teaspoonful  or  more 
of  good  JIadeira  may  be  put  in.  Thi.s 
furnishes  a change  from  the  ordinary 
“ slop  diet  ” so  soon  as  vegetables  are 
allowed.  MHien  game  is  ordered,  a 
weak  game  stock  may  replace  the  one 
given  {see  Stocks).  A little  vei"micelli 
or  macaroni  may  be  used  as  thickening. 
It  is  sometimes  better  to  make  a 
puree  than  to  add  vegetables  in  pieces. 
{See  Vermicelli  in  Cereals.) 

Butter.  — When  this  ingredient 
has  been  forbidden,  it  must  be  excluded 
from  soups,  puddings,  &c.  &c. 

Cairs  Feet  Jelly  . — The  average 
proportions  are  a set  of  four  feet  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  but  the  size  of  the  feet 
and  the  weather  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  it  may  be  found  neces.sary 
to  add  a little  gelatine ; the  stock 
should  be  tested  in  a saucer  {see  page 
938  in  Jellies).  If  the  feet  are  small, 
a pint  or  so  less  water  must  be  used. 
Supposing  them  to  be  prepared  by  the 
butcher,  wash  them  in  hot  and  then  in 
cold  water,  and  divide  them,  remove 
all  traces  of  hair  and  fat,  and  pmt 
them  on  with  the  water;  boil  and 
skim,  and  when  the  flesh  has  dropped 
from  the  bones  and  the  liquor  reduced 
to  half  or  rather  less,  strain  into  a 
clean  basin.  This  may  take  from  six 
to  seven  hours ; rapid  boiling  is  of 
no  use — the  thing  is  to  draw  out  the 
gelatine  by  long  cooking.  Set  in  a 
cold  place  imtil  firm,  and  then  remove 
the  fat  from  the  top,  and  take  up 
the  solid  stock  quite  free  from  the 
sediment  which  is  always  found  at  the 
bottom.  The  final  treatment  consists 
in  clarifying  and  making  such  addi- 
tions as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
allows.  We  are  considering  this  solely 
in  the  light  of  an  invalid  dish,  and 
may  here  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  jelly  made  from  isinglass  or  the 
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best  gelatine  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  We  give  two  recipes 
which  will  serve  as  guides  to  others. 

lio.  1. — This  is  to  meet  cases  where 
little  sugar  is  liked,  and  acids  are 
allowed  in  moderation,  and  wine  or 
spirit  forbidden.  Take  a quart  of  the 
stock  made  as  above,  and  put  it  in 
a clean  pan,  with  the  whites  of  five 
large  or  six  small  eggs,  the  strained 
juice  and  thinly  pared  rind  of  a small 
lemon  or  an  orange,  two  to  three 
ounces  of  lump  sugar,  and,  if  liked, 
a few  drops  of  colouring.  Finish  off 
as  directed  on  page  939  in  Jellies.  If 
not  clear,  pass  again  through  the  bag. 
It  is  always  more  difficult  to  clarify 
a jelly  of  this  sort  than  when  a larger 
proportion  of  acid  is  used,  as  the  acid 
assists  the  process. 

iVo.  2. — Required  : two  and  a half 
pints  of  stock  as  above,  a pint  of 
sherry  or  other  wine,  the  juice  of  two 
good  lemons,  the  rind  of  one,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  whites  and  shells 
of  four  or  five  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass.  The  isinglass  may  be 
omitted,  but  it  facilitates  the  clearing  ; 
if  not  used,  the  wine  must  be  reduced 
or  more  stock  used  in  proportion.  The 
stock  should  be  melted  and  left  to  get 
cold,  then  be  put  on  with  the  rest; 
after  standing  for  a few  minutes  off 
the  fire,  bring  gently  to  the  boil.  The 
directions  given  for  ordinary  jellies 
(page  939)  should  be  referred  to.  Some 
authorities  recommend  that  the  isin- 
glass be  thrown  in  just  as  the  jelly 
is  at  boiling  point.  If  not  required 
moulded  and  turned  out,  but  only  to 
Set,  and  be  cut  up  or  chopped  for 
serving,  this  may  be  made  thinner ; 
and  if  much  more  sugar  is  wanted, 
more  stiffening  must  be  allowed. 

Jelly  made  in  either  of  these  ways 
may  often  be  given  warm,  being  made 
sweet  or  savoury  as  required.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  clarify  it  if 
strained  and  skimmed  well  first.  In 
hosts  of  cases  it  is  very  soothing  to 
throat  and  stomach.  For  the  sake  of 
economy,  gelatinous  meat  of  other  sorts 
may  be  added. 

Note. — If  first-class  wine  be  used. 


such  as  Madeira,  or  if  brandy  replace  a 
portion  of  wine,  it  may  be  added  after 
straining,  but  it  is  always  safer  to 
strain  sherry  of  medium  qualitjL 
When  fine  qualities  of  brandy  are 
employed  a smaller  quantity  answers  ; 
then,  should  the  jelly  appear  too  stiff, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  a little  water. 
Oranges  can  replace  lemons  if  pre- 
ferred. Cost,  varies  with  the  wine 
used ; the  average  is  about  Is.  per 
pint,  including  wine  and  spirit. 

Calf’s  Foot  in  Milk.— This  is 
a cheap  and  good  dish.  Required  : a 
calf’s  foot,  a quart  of  milk,  and  season- 
ing, &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  lOd. 
to  Is. 

Take  a foot  that  has  been  parboiled  ; 
cut  it  up,  and  put  in  a jar  in  the  oven 
with  the  milk,  and  stew  it  until  it  falls 
literally  to  pieces.  A bay  leaf,  or  a 
strip  of  lemon,  or  a little  spice  may  be 
used,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Strain  while 
hot,  and  give  as  it  is  if  liked,  or  it  can 
be  served  cold,  and  is  enriched  by 
beating  up  an  egg  or  two  to  the  warm 
stock.  By  omitting  sugar,  and  adding 
savoury  seasonings,  it  takes  the  place 
of  soup  or  beef  tea. 

Note. — A similar  dish  is  made  by 
taking  some  stock  from  calf’s  feet 
{see  Jelly  above),  and  adding  an  equal 
measure  of  boiling  milk.  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Carrot  and  Bread  Soup.— 

Required : a pint  of  yoimg  carrots, 
half  a pint  of  bread-crumbs  (half  brown 
and  half  white),  a pint  of  new  milk, 
a quart  of  white  stock,  thickening,  &c., 
as  below.  Cost,  about  9d.  or  lOd. 

Put  the  carrots  in  boiling  water  to 
cover,  and  simmer  for  a few  minutes, 
then  rub  the  skins  off ; add  the  hot 
stock  from  white  meat  or  poultry,  and 
boil  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Add  the  bread,  and  boil  a little 
longer,  then  pass  through  a sieve,  and 
return  to  the  pan  with  the  boiling 
milk.  An  egg,  if  allowed,  will  enrich 
the  soup  ; it  should  be  beaten  in,  and 
the  soup  kept  for  a minute  or  two 
below  boiling  point.  A pat  of  butter 
is  a further  improvement.  For  a 
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plainer  Ihickeniiif'  use  a talilospoon- 
fiil  of  rice  or  corn- flour  mixed  with 
cold  milk,  and  f'ive  ten  minutes’  more 
boiling. 

Notk. — This  soup  is  recommended 
to  those  who  j)refer  a mild  flavour  of 
carrots,  as  the  bread  modifies  it.  The 
seasoning  m\ist  be  left  to  taste ; a dash 
of  sugar,  in  addition  to  salt  and  pepper, 
is  recommended,  and  parsley  is  optional. 
This  is  very  wholesome,  and  should  l)e 
regardcsl  as  a type  of  soup  that  may  be 
made  with  various  sorts  of  vegetables. 

Cereal  Pudding  with  Eggs. 

— Required ; two  ounces  of  rice  or 
other  grain,  a pint  of  milk,  sugar  and 
flavouring  to  taste,  and  one  or  two  eggs. 
Cost,  about  .5d.  or  Gd. 

The  grain  and  milk  are  to  bo  cooked 
together  until  done,  the  sugar  and 
flavouring  being  added  towards  the 
end.  AVhen  the  mixture  has  cooled  a 
little,  the  eggs  are  to  be  added,  and 
the  pudding  baked  for  about  twenty 
minutes  in  a gentle  oven  to  a pale 
brown  only. 

Note. — The  yolks  .alone  are  often 
ordered  in  puddings  of  this  class  for 
the  sick,  and  cream  is  frequently  con- 
sidered a good  addition ; it  should  be 
put  in  with  the  eggs.  Or  where  fatty 
foods  are  required,  and  cream  is  not 
handy,  a little  chopped  suet  can  be 
used.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
grain  be  well  cooked ; some  will  like  a 
tlunner  pudding,  then  an  ounce  and 
a half  to  the  pint  will  be  enough.  {See 
the  chapter  on  Cereals  for  the  i>re- 
liminary  preparation  of  the  different 
sorts  of  gi-ain.)  Excellent  puddings 
are  to  be  had  from  any  of  the  French 
cereals,  and  take  a shorter  time  to 
jirepare. 

Another  way.  — After  baking  the 
pudding,  one  in  which  the  yolks  of 
eggs  only  have  been  used,  pile  the 
stiffly-beaten  whites  on  the  top,  after 
flavouring  and  sweetening  a little, 
then  put  in  the  oven  to  set.  If  jam 
or  stewed  fruit  be  allowed,  a thin  layer 
may  be  put  between  the  top  of  the 
pudding  and  the  beaten  whites.  This 
will  often  be  relished  when  a plain 


pudding  would  not.  Another  way  is 
to  omit  the  jam,  and  send  a little  fruit 
syruj)  or  sweet  sauce  to  table. 

Chicken  Dishes. — The  amount 
of  space  devoted  here  and  in  a previous 
chapter  to  dishes  of  chicken  may  appear 
disproportionate.  They  are  given  with 
an  object.  Frequently  the  first  solid 
nutriment  allowed  to  a patient  is  in 
the  fonn  of  white  fish  or  chicken ; 
besides,  these  dishes  should  be  regarded 
as  tyj)ical  of  hosts  of  others,  for  the 
same  treatment  could  be  carried  out  in 
respect  of  rabbit  or  veal,  or  whenever 
a mixture  of  white  meats  is  advised. 
Again,  in  j>rei)aring  a chicken  for  the 
sick,  some  people  never  seem  to  rise 
above  the  ordinary  roast  and  boiled, 
both  good  in  their  way,  but  not 
always  suitable,  and,  when  they  are, 
they  are  apt  to  pall  when  frequently 
administered.  Therefore,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  other  modes  given  herein  may 
sujjply  a want.  A very  perfectly 
cleansed,  and — when  the  flesh  is  to  be 
taken — a very  tender,  bird  is  required. 

Chicken,  Economical  and 
Nourishing. — When  it  is  a matter 
of  importance  to  serve  all  the  meals 
hot,  and  where  re-heated  food  would 
not  be  suitable,  the  following  will  be 
found  a good  way  of  cooking  a 
chicken.  A jar  or  double  saucejian 
should  be  used.  Cut  a wing  or  leg 
off,  and  put  in  the  vessel  with  a little 
stock  made  from  the  trimmings,  or 
water,  or  milk,  or  half  of  each,  just 
to  cover,  and  cook  it  “jugged  hare 
fashion  ” if  a jar  be  used.  The  water 
round  the  j.ar  should  be  warm  to  com- 
mence with,  and  boil  softly  all  through. 
The  time  taken  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  bird  ; it  may  be  ready  in  little 
over  thirty  minutes  if  very  young, 
or  may  take  an  hour.  The  breast  and 
wings  onlj'  niay  be  reserved  for  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  inferior 
parts  boiled  down  for  stock  for  the 
cooking  of  them.  The  legs  might  be 
converted  into  chicken  tea ; they  are 
handy,  too,  where  a “ mixed  meats 
tea  ” is  ordered  ; beef  and  chicken  can 
be  used  together,  and  a very  nice  tea  is 
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II  the  result.  When  the  bones  of  a 
, chicken  are  not  used  in  invalid  cookery 
I — and  there  are  cases  when  the  meat 
only  is  ordered — they  will  come  in 
I for  family  dishes.  In  sen'ing  the 
joint,  add  a little  thickening 
I,  to  the  liquor  and  boil  it  up,  or 
fl  serve  it  plain  if  liked.  The  seasoning 
Iji  is  according  to  circumstances ; a 
If  morsel  of  lemon,  or  a sprig  of  parsley, 
or  dash  of  nutmeg  is  suitable,  and 
ii  sometimes  a morsel  of  vegetable.  For 
acute  illness,  we  advise  milk  for  the 
cooking,  and  this  may  be  enriched  by 
i cream  or  egg.  (&«  pj).  1073  and  1074). 

I Chicken  Pur^e.  — Eequued  : a 
!jl  chicken,  and  other  ingredients  as 
I below.  After  cleansing  and  drying 
the  chicken,  the  flesh  should  be  re- 
moved, and  cut  in  slices,  and  then 
I in  strips,  and  again  to  form  very  small 
i dice ; the  mode  of  cutting  makes  a 
good  deal  of  difference  to  the  dish. 
This  is  to  be  put  in  a vessel  with  cold 
water  to  cover,  and  such  additions 
in  the  way  of  seasoning  as  may  be 
allowed ; in  many  cases  nothing  more 
than  salt  is  permissible.  If  acids 
, agi'ee,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 
gives  savour  and  whiteness.  This  is 
I ! to  be  cooked  gently  for  an  hour  and 
I : a half,  and  then  rubbed  through  a 
I sieve.  The  bones  must  be  put  on 
i separately,  with  water,  and  cooked  for 
I an  hour  longer  than  the  bird,  or, 

I better  stUl,  give  them  four  to  five 
hours.  The  liquor  from  the  bones  is 
' to  be  strained  and  added  to  the  puree, 

I and,  if  liked  in  the  form  of  a soup,  it 
I may  be  made  thin ; or  for  a puree 
I proper,  less  of  the  bone  liquor  can 

I be  used,  or  such  additions  in  the  way 
of  roux  or  any  cereal,  or  any  of  the 
other  usual  thickenings  made  be  made, 

I as  wiU  bring  the  whole  to  the  desired 

I I consistence.  In  skilful  hands,  many 
I changes  may  be  made  in  the  manner 

' of  ser\dng  this.  It  is  well  to  use  no 
' I vegetable  in  the  preparation  at  first, 
then  in  cool  weather  it  wiU  keep 
nicely  for  several  days  in  a cold  place. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to 
pound  the  meat  as  well  as  sieve  it. 


Note. — The  bones  should  be  weU 
broken  up. 

Chocolate  Gruel.— This  is  a 
good  substitute  for  ordinary  well- 
known  gruels  of  various  sorts,  as  it 
forms  an  agreeable  change,  and  is  very 
satisfying  and  nutritious.  Eequired  : 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  good  chocolate, 
grated,  the  same  weight  of  fine  rice- 
flour,  two  ounces  of  arrowroot,  and  the 
same  weight  of  fine  oatmeal,  or  if 
preferred,  barley-flour.  These  should 
be  mixed  and  kept  in  a tin  ready  for 
use,  and  when  required  a tablespoonful, 
or  more  or  less  according  to  taste,  is  to 
be  mixed  with  a little  cold  milk,  then 
added  to  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
stin-ed  and  simmered  for  a few 
minutes ; it  should  be  kept  a little 
below  boiling  point,  and  frequently 
stirred  for  about  another  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  served  with  sugar  to  taste. 
“ Prepared  ” oatmeal  or  barle}'  is  in- 
tended. Chestnut-flour  may  replace 
the  arrowi'oot  or  corn-flour.  A smaller 
proportion  of  chocolate  will  be  liked 
by  some. 

Cream. — There  are  many  wasting 
diseases  in  which  cream  is  of  the 
highest  value,  and  many  medical  men 
order  it  freely.  An  objection  is  some- 
times made  to  it  on  the  ground  of 
expense.  The  cost  should  not  be 
considered  if  it  can  be  afforded.  Be- 
sides, it  usually  happens  that  those 
put  upon  such  a diet  are  not  taking 
meat  and  other  articles  which  would 
cost  as  much,  and  cream  is  often 
the  only  form  of  fat  that  can  be 
tolerated.  In  rickets  and  other  dis- 
orders of  childhood,  cream  is  often 
given ; we  know  more  than  one 
medical  man  who  advises  it  with 
poiridge  or  in  any  form  in  which  the 
child  will  take  it.  There  are  various 
recipes  in  this  chapter  in  which  cream 
is  one  of  the  main  ingredients ; they 
are  given  with  a "vdew  to  meet  such 
cases  as  we  are  here  considering.  In 
many  others,  some  of  the  milk  may  be 
replaced  by  cream  when  required. 
Double  cream  is  the  richest  and  most 
expensive;  but  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  single  cream  siiflices,  unle.ss 
special  orders  he  given  for  double. 

Cream  Sauce  for  Fish.— The 

bones  of  a sole  or  other  fish  may  be 
put  on  with  a ])int  of  cold  water,  and 
a sprig  of  parsley,  a little  sjilt,  and 
a couple  of  pepi)crcorns,  and  simmered 
down  to  a little  less  than  a quarter 
pint ; frequent  skimming  is  neces.sary. 
.V  morsel  of  lemon  i)eel  or  a shalot 
givi‘s  more  savour.  Then  add  cream 
to  make  up  to  nearly  half  a pint  after 
the  li(pior  has  been  strained,  beat  in 
the  yolk  of  a new-laid  egg,  and  remove 
from  the  fire  before  boiling  point  is 
reach(sl.  'I’his  is  very  good  and 
nourishing,  and  any  fish  can  be  re- 
heated in  it  by  moistening  the  fish 
with  it,  and  putting  it  between  two 
plates  over  boiling  water.  Other 
additions  are  permissible  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient ; a little 
lemon  juice  or  wine,  when  allowed,  in 
other  fonns. 

Note.— Even  with  rich  milk  in 
])lace  of  cream,  a good  sauce  is  ob- 
tained. 

Cutlet,  Boned. — The  freeing  of 
the  meat  from  the  bone  is  sometimes  a 
troiildosome  task  for  an  invalid.  A 
cutlet  cooked  in  this  way  will  be 
nourisliing  and  convenient  to  cut  up. 
Take  a lean  cutlet  of  veal  or  mutton, 
and  cut  off  the  fat,  which  should  be 
used  up  in  other  dishes,  then  cut  the 
bone  out  neatly.  Tut  the  bone  in  a 
stew  jar  with  half  a pint  of  colil  water 
and  a morsel  of  lierb  and  spice  if 
allowed,  or  a slice  or  two  of  fresh 
vegetables,  and  simmer  for  a couple  to 
three  hours,  adding  more  water  if 
Inquired.  There  should  be  a gill  of 
stock.  Then  strain,  and  put  the  meat 
in,  and  simmer  it  softly  until  done. 
If  rice  or  other  cereal  be  liked,  there 
should  be  more  stock,  and  the  rice 
cooked  with  the  meat  about  an  hour. 
Do  not  add  salt  until  the  meat  is 
nearly  done. 

Another  good  way  to  cook  the  meat 
when  vegetables  are  allowed  in  fair 
quantity,  is  to  slice  up  a tablespoonful 
of  celery,  the  same  of  scalded  onion, 


and  to  gi-ate  the  outside  of  a carrot 
until  the  same  measure  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  cook  the  whole  with  a gill 
of  the  bone  stock.  A little  chopped 
pai-sley  adds  to  the  savour.  By  putting 
a layer  of  the  vegetables  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stew  jar,  and  the  meat  in  the 
middle,  with  more  vegetables  over,  the 
meat  is  kept  from  hardening  if  the 
heat  be  gentle.  A jar  set  in  a j)an 
of  water  will  answer,  if  a small  stew 
jar  is  not  handy. 

A boned  cutlet  may  also  bo  grilhid 
or  broiled.  Another  way  is  to  take 
some  pure  meat  gravy,  and  stew  the 
cutlet  in  it. 

Eel  Broth. — Required  : a pound 
of  cel,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  a few  peppercorns  and  allspice 
berries,  a couple  of  cloves,  salt,  and 
live  pints  of  water.  Cost,  about  ‘Jd. 
or  lOd. 

This  is  only  suitable  for  use  in  cases 
where  oily  fish  has  been  ordered,  or  is 
known  to  be  suitable.  The  fish  should 
be  cleansed  and  skinned,  and  put  on 
with  all  the  rest,  and  brought  to  the  boil 
gently.  The  scum  wants  thorough 
removal.  Simmer  until  the  liquid  has 
reduced  to  half.  Strain  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  set  by  to  get  cold, 
then  take  the  fat  off,  and  wai-m  up  as 
required.  It  may  be  served  plainly 
with  sij)pets  of  toa,st,  or  a little  wine 
may  bo  added. 

Note. — A little  calf’s  head  or  foot 
is  a great  improvement  to  this.  For 
stronger  broth  reduce  the  water. 

Eggs. — {See  Eggs  on  page  590.)— 
We  may  again  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  freedom  from  taint, 
whether  the  eggs  are  to  be  given  raw 
or  cooked.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  hosts  of  people  who  in 
health  cannot  take  eggs  in  any  form,  and 
when  they  are  ordered  in  sickness  the 
doctor  should  be  informed  of  this. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  will  suit,  and 
can  be  relished  in  the  raw  condition, 
while  they  are  not  tolerated  when 
cooked ; more  often  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Many  a patient  finds  the 
addition  of  an  egg  to  a rice  or  other 
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cereal  pudding  quite  indigestible,  but 
often  the  yolk  only  ■will  agi'ee  better 
I than  the  whole  egg.  {See  hints 
on  Cereal  Puddings  with  Eggs, 
page  1072.)  Always  reitiore  the 
“germ”  with  care.  The  remarks  on 
' page  1059,  under  LiauiD  N ourishment, 
may  be  of  service  in  connection  with 
si  egg  cookery.  {See  also  the  Index,  as 
l|  various  ways  of  serving  eggs  are 
I detailed  in  other  chajiters  ) A few 
i modes  of  serving  raw  eggs  are  grouped 
here  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference. 
A raw  egg  is  a very  nasty  dish  as 
often  prepared,  and  care  is  well  be- 
stowed in  making  it  appetising. 

I ATo.  1. — Egg  Snow. — Take  a new-laid 
egg  and  divide  it ; put  the  yolk  in 
a ba  ’u  with  half  a teaspoonful  or  less 
! of  white  sugar,  and  beat  it  up,  Beat 
the  white  to  a stiff  froth,  and  add 
, it  little  by  little  to  the  yolk,  blending 
' well  but  lightly ; then  put  in  a tumbler, 
and  serve  at  once  before  it  falls  and 
turns  to  a liquid  state.  This  may  be 
made  nicer  by  adding  a little  lemon 
or  orange  juice ; a tablespoonful  of 
cream  adds  to  the  nourishment  and 
I bulk.  Properly  made,  this  is  light 
and  free  from  the  oiliness  of  the 
ordinary- raw  egg. 

A'o.  2. — Egg  and  Brandg. — Put  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  in  a glass,  and  beat 
it  well  with  a little  sugar,  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  brandy.  This  is  some- 
times given  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful 
! or  less  at  certain  intervals.  Wine 
or  whisky  may  be  similarly  used.  A 
I more  acceptable  mixture  in  some  cases 
is  made  by  adding  enough  scalded 
milk,  after  cooling,  to  half-fill  the 
tumbler ; this  is  given  at  once,  or  in 
small  doses  as  the  case  may  require. 

■Note. — A mixture  of  egg  and  any 
spirit  is  sometimes  found  to  agree 
better  when  diluted;  for  this,  use  a 
little  rice  'W'ater  or  thin  barley  water. 
The  first -named  is  of  service  in  bowel 
complaints  when  the  astringent  action 
of  rice,  combined  with  a nutrient  that 
will  soothe  the  stomach,  is  called  for  ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  some  medical 
men  prefer  the  white  of  the  egg  only 
with  rice  water,  and  frequently  b^randy 


mixed  with  port  is  ordered.  A little 
arrowroot  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  {See  Arrowroot  in  the  chapter 
on  Cereals,  and  on  page  1065  in  this 
chapter. ) 

Creams.  — These  can  be 
made  both  savoury  and  sweet ; and 
either  way  they  are  tempting  in 
appearance  and  very  nutritious.  Where 
eggs  in  plainer  forms  have  become 
monotonous,  they  are  recommended 
for  trial. 

Savoury. — Butter  a cup  or  china 
mould  w'ith  fresh  butter.  Sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley,  if  the  case 
jiermits.  Beat  very  thoroughly  a fresh 
egg,  strain,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  good  cream,  and  beat  hard  again. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  add  a 
Httle  nutmeg  or  essence  of  herbs,  or  as 
permitted.  Then  steam  until  just  set ; 
and  serve  in  the  mould,  or  turn  out  on 
a bit  of  nice  toast.  When  sauces  are 
allowed,  a little  of  a plain  kind  poured 
round  adds  to  the  appearance.  For 
convalescents,  vary  by  adding  a bit  of 
chopped  mutton  or  chicken,  and  serve 
a little  gravy  with  it.  A little  white 
fish  majj^  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Either  should  be  partly  cooked  before- 
hand, hilt  not  fully  done  when  added. 

Siveet. — Prepare  the  cup  and  egg 
and  cream  as  before,  but  use  a little 
sugar,  with  any  approved  flavouring. 
Or  omit  the  sugar,  and  serve  with  a 
bit  of  fruit  jelly,  jam,  or  stewed  fruit. 
Various  harmless  garnishes  will  suggest 
themselves.  For  a rather  more  sub- 
stantial dish,  add  a teaspoonful  of  fine 
crumbs,  bread,  or  biscuit. 

Eggs,  Poached.— Ab.  l.— This 
is  very  digestible.  Break  a fresh  egg 
into  a lightly  buttered  cup,  and  set 
it  in  a small  saucepan  with  boiling 
water  half  way  up,  then  put  the  lid 
on,  and  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  j ust  set  turn  out  on  a piece 
of  toast  without  crust.  In  cases  where 
the  toast  would  be  too  hard,  a little 
hot  milk  or  gravy  inay  be  poured  over 
to  moisten,  then  the  bread  may  be 
rather  thicker  than  usual.  If  extra 
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nourishment  is  needed,  pour  a little 
hot  cream  over. 

Another  way. — Take  a little  china 
frj'inf'-pan,  and  j)ut  in  a couple  of 
tahlespoonfuls  of  stock  or  gravy,  and 
when  it  simmers  bre«ik  an  egg  in,  and 
])oach  in  the  ordinary  way.  Serve  on 
toast  with  the  gravy  over.  This  is 
a change,  and,  if  allowed,  sprinkle  a 
little  chopped  parsley  over. 

Another  way. — Itrcak  an  egg  into 
one  of  the  little  china  egg  poachers, 
first  huttcring  it  ; season  with  a pinch 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  set  the  pan 
in  a saucepan  of  boiling  water  ; jmt 
the  lid  on.  and  as  soon  as  the  egg 
is  set  serve  it  in  the  poacher. 

Eggs,  Steamed. — A small  frc.sh 
egg  can  br  cooked  in  a potato  steamer 
in  about  four  minutes ; a largo  one 
will  want  ti\  e or  more  minutes.  The 
water  should  simmer  only.  This  hint 
is  worth  remembering  when  vegetables 
arc  being  steamed,  as  the  egg  can 
be  cooked  at  the  same  time,  being 
often  a very  useful  adjunct  to  a 
vegetable  meal. 

Another  way.  — Put  the  egg  in  a 
small  saucepan  of  boiling  water ; put 
the  lid  on,  and  draw  at  once  from  the 
tire  ; it  will  be  done  in  from  five  to  si.v 
or  seven  minutes,  according  to  its  ago 
and  size.  With  ordinary  care,  it  will 
be  more  digestible  than  when  boiled  in 
the  usual  way. 

Fish  Fnddiug. — Required : fish, 
bread,  milk,  stock,  egg  and  seasoning. 
Cost,  \ aries  with  the  fish. 

Free  a little  cooked  white  fish  from 
skin  and  bone  while  w’arm,  and  cut  it 
up  or  sieve  it.  Any  firm  sort  may 
be  used.  For  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
fish  take  the  same  measure  of  bread- 
crumbs, and  soak  them  in  a little  fish 
stock  or  milk  (warm)  just  to  cover, 
and  beat  up  after  pouring  off  any 
moisture  ; add  the  fish  and  a beaten 
egg,  with  a dust  of  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  into  a small  buttered  basin,  and 
steam  until  just  set.  If  sauce  is 
allowed  make  a little  [see  other  dishes 
in  this,  and  the  chapter  on  Fish),  and 
pour  over  or  round.  A few  drops 


of  anchovy  essence  and  a little  colour- 
ing will  improve  the  appearance  and 
flavour.  Sometimes,  when  fish  is  dear, 
and  a person  tires  of  it  in  one  form,  a 
dish  of  this  kind  is  welcomed  as  a 
ready  way  of  re-serring  it. 

Fish  Souffle.— Required  : a heap- 
ing teaspoonful  and  a half  of  rice-flour 
or  corn-flour,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk, 
an  egg  and  the  white  of  another,  a 
hint  of  pepper  and  salt,  a few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  and  some  white  fish, 
equal  in  measure  to  the  milk.  Cost, 
variable. 

Free  the  fish  from  skin  and  bone, 
and  rub  it  through  a sieve,  or  pound  in 
a mortar.  Make  a little  stock  from 
the  bone,  &c.  ; it  may  be  reduced  to  a 
spoonful  or  two  only  ; mix  it  with  the 
milk  and  thickening,  and  boil  up,  then 
add  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  fish,  and  the 
stiff  whites  when  cold.  Turn  into 
a buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  in  a 
gentler  oven  than  for  ordinary  souffles, 
'i’ime,  about  twent}'  minutes.  This  is 
very  much  better  from  all  points  than 
a soutfle  made  from  cold  fish,  and 
may  be  re  heated  with  care  without 
detriment  (seepage  1062). 

Fish,  Various  Ways  of  Cook- 
ing.— (“S'ee  Index.) 

Flour,  Baked.  — [See  Baked 
Flour.) 

Fowl  Soup,  from  an  old  Bird. 

— 'lliose  with  an  invalid  on  their 
hands,  and  poultry  at  command,  will 
find  this  a good  recipe.  A well-fed 
old  bird  should  be  cleaned  and  cut 
into  joints,  and  then  sub-dirided.  A * 
few  veal  bones  from  the  neck,  loin,  or 
breast,  and  quite  fresh,  should  be 
added  — about  three-quarters  of  a 
pound.  The  vegetables  and  other 
flavourings  are  to  be  regulated  by 
circumstances  [see  Mutton  Broth,  i 
page  1082).  A bunch  of  herbs  is  a 
great  improvement.  The  saucepan 
should  hold  three  quarts.  FiU  up 
with  cold  water,  and  let  the  meat 
stand  by  the  fire,  and  come  to  the  boil 
gently ; skim  and  simmer,  adding  a 
little  salt  at  first,  agd  more  later.  i 
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!■  wive  from  four  to  five  hours,  the 
1 1 slower  the  better.  This  may  he  used 
if  at  once,  or  left  to  cool  and  any  fat 
1 removed.  It  can  he  taken  cold,  or 
( re-heated  as  wanted,  with  various  ad- 
1 ditions,  and  will  be  found  useful.  A 
I calf’s  foot  can  replace  veal  hones,  and 
. a rabbit  may  be  used  in  place  of  a 
;!  fowl,  reducing  the  water  and  time 
! of  cooking  as  may  be  necessary.  For 
i convalescents,  a strip  or  two  of  ham  in 
the  water  may  do  no  hann,  and  is 
t.  an  improvement  to  the  flavour. 

I Fruit  Drinks. — The  list  of  these 
jr  might  he  a long  one,  but  the  recipes 
I will  serve  as  a guide.  "When  black 
li  currant  jam  or  jelly  is  employed — and 
; this  is  the  most  convenient  form — about 
‘ a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  may  be 
added  to  a quart  of  water,  and  stiired 
j over  the  fii-e  until  the  preserve  is 
j melted.  It  should  be  covered,  and 
strained  before  serving.  It  is  often 
• recommended  that  the  preserve  and 
I water  be  stewed  together  for  some 
time ; but  this  we  think  destroys  the 
fresh  ttavoirr  of  the  fruit.  It  is,  however, 
an  economical  plan  should  the  supply 
of  preserve  run  short.  When  a slightly 
thickened  drink  is  liked,  strain  the 
liquid  while  it  is  hot,  and  add  a little 
arrowroot  mixed  with  cold  water,  then 
stir  again  to  the  boil,  and  leave  to 
become  cold ; icing  improves  these 
drinks.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that 
not  only  are  they  not  suited  in  all 
cases,  but  even  in  certain  disorders 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  merits,  such  as  in  the 
treatment  of  sore  throat,  &c. 

Damson  or  apple  jelly,  blackberry 
jam  or  jelly,  or  a mixtm-e  of  that  with 
apple,  makes  a nice  drink. 

Gruel,  Effervescing. — This  is 
very  good  for  a cold  in  the  head.  It 
should  he  made  thin,  and  drunk  off 
while  hot.  Allow,  for  a breakfast- 
cupful  of  gruel,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  will 
cover  a sixpence,  and  the  same  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  Citric  acid  and 
soda  answer  equally  well,  and  the 
lemon  may  be  omitted.)  The  acid 


should  be  put  in  the  hot  gruel,  and 
the  soda  stirred  in  at  the  time  of 
drinking. 

Gruels,  Various.— (&«  Index.) 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly.  — This 
once  popular  remedy  has  been  sup- 
planted by  others  that  are  less  trouble 
and  more  pleasant  in  flavour.  Re- 
quired ; a quart  of  cold  water,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  Iceland  moss, 
a quarter  of  a poimd  of  sugar,  a glass 
of  sherry,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and 
the  white  of  an  egg. 

The  moss  is  washed  in  warm  water, 
and  put  to  boil  in  the  quart  of  cold 
water ; it  must  be  stirred  to  the  boil, 
then  be  left  to  simmer  for  an  hour. 
The  egg  is  to  be  whisked  up  with 
a little  cold  water,  and  put  in  with  the 
rest,  and  the  jelly  stirred  to  the  boil 
again,  and  strained  through  a flannel 
bag.  The  main  uses  of  this  are  in 
chest  complaints.  By  using  less  moss, 
a demulcent  drink  is  obtained. 

Icing  of  Food. — See  directions, 
page  960,  in  Ices.  Ice  should  never 
be  put  into  a food,  such  as  milk,  beef 
tea,  &c.,  imless  ordered. 

Imperial  Drink.— This  is  use- 
ful for  its  action  on  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  From  two  to  three  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar  is  to  be  mixed  with 
a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  sweetened 
to  taste ; a little  lemon  peel  may  be 
added  to  flavour  it.  It  can  he  taken 
freely  with  good  effect. 

Isinglass  Fruit  Jelly.— This 
is  very  useful  in  cases  of  great  thirst, 
as  a little  aRowed  to  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth  is  very  refreshing. 
Required : a pint  of  fruit  j nice. 

Raspberry  may  be  especially  recom- 
mended. Add  as  much  isinglass  as 
will  just  set  it  ; it  should  be  melted  in 
water,  just  sufficient,  and  then  strained 
into  a china  mould  or  dish  after 
mixing.  A good  imitation  can  be 
made,  out  of  the  Ruit  season,  by 
taking  some  sjTup  from  bottled  fruit, 
and  adding  a little  citric  acid  and  the 
isinglass,  as  above.  Sweeten  very 
slightly. 
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Xi>TK. — Kaspheuuv  Vinkoau  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  may 
several  kinds  of  fruit  syruj). 

Xiemouade.  — Ib'iiuired  : two 
lemons,  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
about  an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  lump 
sugar.  Cost,  about  2d.  to  3d. 

'ITie  lemons  should  be  juicy,  and 
the  skin  wii)cd  with  a clean  cloth  ; by 
rolling  the  lemons  on  a board  they 
will  yield  the  juice  better.  Take  the 
rind  off  thinly,  and  put  in  a jug  with 
the  sugar,  then  scpiceze  the  juice  in, 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  over ; stir 
with  a wooden  spoon,  and  eovei’  with 
a clean  crumpled  cloth,  stuffed  in  the 
neck  of  the  jug.  Set  by  to  get  cold. 
This  is  sometimes  ic(>d.  'rhere  are 
cases  wlum  lemonade  is  more  welcome 
without  sugar.  The  acidity  may  be 
increased  by  adding  a little  citric  acid 
.should  the  fruit  not  be  juic\’,  or  less 
Avater  can  be  used."  The  quantities 
should  b('  regardiid  as  ai)i)roximate.  A 
nice  drink  is  made  by  using  an  orange 
to  two  lemons,  with  a })int  to  a pint 
and  a half  of  water  and  sugar  to  taste. 
For  patients  who  cannot  take  sugar, 
a little  saccharine  may  be  used. 
I.,cmonadc  of  this  sort  may  be  had 
of  dealers  in  diabetic  goods.  Very 
pgcat  care  is  always  required  to  peel 
the  lemon  so  thinly  that  there  is  not 
a trace  of  the  Avhite  jnth,  and  that 
no  jiij)S  got  in ; these  give  the  bitter- 
ness so  often  complained  of.  A 
very  nouritshing  lemonade  is  made  by 
making  some  as  above,  but  increasing 
the  lemons  to  three,  and  adding  at  the 
time  of  serving  about  an  equal  measure 
of  milk.  A little  liquid  calf’s  feet 
jelly  is  a nice  addition,  as  it  gives 
a slight  body ; and  equal  parts  of  good 
lemonade  and  bailey  water  may  be 
recommended  as  a good  nutritious 
drink. 

Lemonade  Syrup. — This  is  of 
use  when  a very  acid  diink  is  liked,  or 
as  a sub.stitute  for  lemonade  from  the 
fruit,  when  the  latter  cannot  be  had. 
Required : an  ounce  of  citi’ic  acid, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a pound 
of  sugar.  The  water  should  be  boiling, 


and  poured  over  the  sugar  and  acid, 
and  stirred  Avith  a wooden  spoon ; 
when  cold  bottle  for  use,  and  add  a 
tablc.spoonful  to  a half  tumble'  of 
AAatcr  or  soda  Avatcr.  {See  Leaiox 
SvuiT,  in  Beverages.)  Tartaric  acid 
may  be  used  instead  of  citric,  the 
quantity  being  increased  to  an  ounce 
and  a half.  iSome  will  like  more 
sugar  and  Avatcr  than  ggveu  above ; 
or  reduce  the  acid  a trifle. 

Lemon  Tea  or  Tea  and 
Lemonade. — When  cold  tea  is  liked 
as  a cooling  drink,  it  may  bo  served  in 
either  of  those  Avays. 

No.  1. — Make  some  tea  rather  Aveak, 
and  jiour  quickly  from  the  leaves  ; add 
an  equal  measure  of  lemonade,  and  a 
little  e.xtra  sugar  to  taste.  This  is 
often  liked  hot  as  Avell  as  cold.  A 
l)inch  of  citric  acid  may  be  used  Avhen 
e.xtra  acidity  is  Avanted. 

Xo.  2.  — Simply  flavour  the  tea 
with  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  or  peel 
a lemon,  and  ]mt  a slice  or  two  in 
the  tea,  taking  care  to  remove  the 
Avhite  ])ith.  These  bevei'ages  are 
improved  by  icing. 

Lentil  Flour  Gruel.  — Re- 
quired : tAvo  to  three  oimces  of  lentil 
flour,  a quart  of  water  or  milk,  and 
sugar  and  flaA'ouring  to  taste.  Cost, 
about  6d. , Avith  milk. 

JIake  in  the  way  given  for  Oat.aieal 
Ghuei.  (page  1083).  FlaA’our  to  taste, 
and  if  liked  stir  in  a little  butter  off 
the  fil  e.  This  fl  our  costs  a f cav  pence  per 
pound  only  in  the  loose  state ; in  tins 
it  is  dearer,  but  is  generally  sold  under 
fancy  names,  and  is  sometimes  mi.xed 
with  bailey-flour  and  other  foods. 
Imitations  of  A’ery  high-priced  foods 
of  this  kind  are  made  by  mix- 
ing tAvo  parts  lentil-flour  with  one 
part  of  barley-flour.  Salt  should 
always  be  added  unless  forbidden,  as  it 
improves  the  flavour.  A savoury  gi'uel 
is  often  liked,  and  the  liquid  used  for  it 
may  be  any  nice  stock.  Gruel  made 
stiffer  than  usual,  and  left  to  cool,  may 
be  mixed  with  an  egg  to  half  a pint, 
or  less,  and  baked  as  a pudding. 
Some  of  the  makers  of  “ prepared  pea- 
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flour”  sell  lentil-flour,  which,  being 
steam  cooked,  may  he  prepared  in  a 
short  time.  The  above  wants  an  hour, 
or  nearly. 

Note. — This  is  very  nice  malted. 
{See  Malted  Cekeals.)  As  a rule, 
most  patent  foods  sold  as  Arabian  or 
Egyptian  contain  lentil  flour ; some 
consist  almost  entirely  of  it. 

Light  Puddings.— Many  pud- 
I dings  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Puddings  that  may  be  served  in  the 
sick  room ; and  others,  by  altering  or 
omitting  the  flavouring,  or  reducing 
the  butter,  or  making  such  alterations 
as  the  case  may  require,  may  be  made 
suitable.  Cereal,  custard,  bread  and 
butter,  and  some  of  the  souffles  may 
be  instanced.  The  French  cereals 
are  of  special  value  when  time  is 
pressing.  There  are  also  many  sorts 
of  packet  foods,  such  as  patent  barley 
and  groats,  and  the  “ steam-cooked 
cereals,”  that  are  as  useful  for  pud- 
dings as  for  gruel,  &c. ; but  this  does 
! not  seem,  to  be  very  generally  known.  In 
baked  or  boiled  flour,  too,  there  is 
material  for  a sort  of  substantial  custard. 
(&«  recipes  for  all  in  the  Alphabet.) 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
get  good  milk  for  these  puddings,  and 
‘ when  eggs  do  not  agree,  a little  cream 
is  sometimes  a very  good  addition. 

• Linseed  Tea.  — The  taste  of 
linseed  is  mucilaginous  and  oily.  The 
infusion  of  linseed  in  boiling  water 
j-ields  a drink  which  is  much  used  in 
coughs.  The  boiling  of  the  seed 
extracts  the  oil  as  well  as  the  muci- 
lage, which  is  considered  to  render  the 
beverage  nauseating.  The  addition 
of  liquorice  juice  is  general,  though 
not  essential.  The  very  best  quality 
of  liquorice  should  he  bought,  being 
far  superior  to  the  adulterated  article ; 
generally  speaking,  it  does  not  dis- 
.order  the  stomach,  or  cause  thirst  like 
sugar.  The  thick  sticks  are  recom- 
mended. “ Solazzi  ” is  said  to  be  the 
best.  There  are  various  ways  pf 
making  this  tea,  and  the  strength 
varies  greatly. 

No.  1. — Allqw  an  ounce  of  linseed 


to  a pint  of  boiling  water ; half  an 
ounce  of  liquorice  should  be  cut  up 
and  added,  and  the  whole  left  in  a 
covered  jug  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
warm  place ; then  strain  into  another 
jug  and  serve.  Another  way  is  to 
omit  the  liquorice,  and  add  some 
chopped  figs,  or  raisins. 

No.  2. — Allow  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  linseed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquor- 
ice juice,  broken  small,  to  a quart  ol 
boiling  water ; put  them  in  an  earthen 
teapot,  or  jug,  and  leave  near  the 
fire  covered  for  fom-  hours,  stirring 
now  and  then,  then  strain.  When 
time  is  pressing,  the  whole  may  be 
boiled,  instead  of  infused,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  the  tea  so  made  is 
never  so  agreeable,  and  in  some  cases 
could  not  be  taken. 

Note.  — If  too  thick,  add  more 
water  at  the  end,  or  after  straining ; 
a little  lemon  juice  is  thought  an 
improvement  by  some. 

Malt  Bread  and  Milk  Pud- 
ding.— Eequired : bread,  milk,  an 

egg,  and  some  flour.  Cost,  about  3d. 

Take  enough  malt  bread,  in  dice,  to 
fill  a half-pint  measure,  and  put  it  to 
soak  in  the  same  measure  of  cold 
milk ; it  may  stand  for  a few  hours, 
or  all  night  in  cold  weather.  Then 
bring  to  the  boil  in  a saucepan,  and 
beat  the  lumps  out ; or  sieve  the  whole, 
to  ensure  smoothness.  The  flour  should 
be  mixed  with  a little  cold  milk,  and 
added  with  the  egg  when  the  bread 
has  cooled ; about  a heaping  teas2ioon- 
ful  may  be  used,  and  plain  flour,  or 
rice,  or  corn-flour  answers  equally  well. 
Then  bake  in  a buttered  dish  until 
pale  brown,  and  set.  Or  use  double 
the  amount  of  flour,  and  steam  the 
pudding  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  This 
may  be  served  with  sugar,  or  a little 
stewed  fruit,  but  many  will  like  it  as 
it  is,  as  the  malt  bread  will  bd 
sufficiently  sweet.  A little  cream 
adds  to  the  nourishment  of  this,  and 
it  may  be  flavoured  if  liked.  It  is  nice 
made  with  a mixture  of  milk  and  water, 
should  milk  be  too  rich,  and  may 
be  altered  in  other  ways  according 
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to  the  needs  of  the  ])fitient.  Other 
breads  suitalde  for  invalids  may  he 
used  for  a chang(>,»or  ordinary  bread 
with  a little  sugar. 

Malted  Cereal  Fnddinff.— 

Sii])posing  a pudding  made  witii  a 
])int  of  milk,  and  two  ounces  of  grain 
(see  page  1072)  ; when  done,  take  it 
from  the  oven  and  remove  the  brown 
skin,  then  let  it  cool  a little,  and  add 
half  a teaspoonful  of  malt-flour,  and  stir 
the  whole,  then  lea\  e for  a time  below 
th(!  boiling  point  for  the  malt  to  act,  and 
j)ut  the  skin  on  again  hefore  serving. 
A better  way,  perhaps,  is  to  mix  as  much 
pudiling  as  is  likely  to  be  eaten  with 
a ])roportionate  amount  of  malt,  and 
l)iit  on  a j)late  for  serving,  and  then 
add  the  skin ; the  latter,  unless  for- 
bidden, should  he  given,  as  it  contains 
the  albumen  of  the  milk. 

Malted  Gruel  and  other  foods. 
(iSVc  Maltkd  Cereals  in  Cereals,  and 
Index  for  recipes.) 

Note.  — Malted  Foods  sold  for 
infants  are  often  used  for  invalids, 
especially  the  aged. 

Meat  Extracts. — These  vary 
greatly,  and  while  it  would  be  in- 
^•idious  to  single  out  any  for  special 
mention,  it  may  be  taken  that  some  of 
those  fii-st  introduced  are  less  valuable 
as  foods  proper  than  some  of  modem 
introduction ; this  is  not  saying  that 
all  new  ones  are  good.  But  the 
applicatioir  of  chemistry  has  done 
much,  and  improved  modes  of  pre- 
paration have  resulted  in  extracts  that 
contain  a good  deal  of  nouri.shment, 
as  many  of  the  analyses  show.  All 
tastes  may  be  met,  as  there  are 
peptonised  extracts,  and  various  kinds 
of  meat  juices;  others  are  gelatinous, 
and  meet  a want  when  the  patient 
craves  for  something  fresh.  Some  are 
specially  prepared  for  serving  cold, 
and  their  properties  would  be  im- 
paired by  heating;  directions  accom- 
pany these ; others,  again,  may  be 
heated  a little.  Then  for  spreading 
on  bread  and  butter  or  plain  biscuits 
many  are  useful;  the  same  may  be 


said  when  concenfrated  nourishment 
is  required ; and  not  the  least  of  the 
uses  of  foods  of  this  class  is  that  they 
are  so  quickly  obtained  and  prepared 
in  an  emergency.  The  mixtures  of 
meat  extract  with  other  ingredients 
must  not  be  overlooked,  wines,  malt, 
and  certain  chemicals  being  thus  em- 
ployed ; but  these  are  administered 
by  doctors’  orders,  and  lightly  so.  A 
small  quantity  of  meat  e.xtract  added 
to  home-made  beef  tea  increases  the 
savour,  or  is  handy  for  eking  out  a 
scanty  supply.  If  given  too  strong, 
all  mea'f  extracts  and  kindred  pre- 
parations may  prove  unpalatable,  :ind 
generally  they  require  no  salt ; indeed 
often  they  are  voted  too  salt  in  the 
original  state. 

Note. — Peptonised  meat  jellies  are 
useful  for  sandwiches. 

Milk  and  Beef  Tea.— Some 
patients  who  have  tired  of  ordinary 
beef  tea,  are  treated  to  a somewhat 
novel  kind,  viz.,  a cup  of  hot  milk,  to 
which  may  be  added  from  half  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  meat  extract  or  beef 
jelly,  either  of  the  ordinary  or  pep- 
tonised kinds  as  directed  by  the  doctor. 

In  this  way,  changes  may  be  rung 
with  regard  to  flavour,  and  real 
nourishment  is  readily  administered. 
The  flavour  of  these  combined  in- 
gredients is  not  generally  acceptable, 
though  some  will  take  the  food  easily. 

Milk  with  Chicken  or  Mut- 
ton Tea. — Take  equal  parts  of  hot 
milk  and  either  of  the  teas  named,  free 
from  fat,  or  any  herb  with  which  it 
may  have  been  flavoured  ; if  thicken- 
ing is  allowed,  a little  arrowroot,  or  ( 
anything  of  the  kind,  can  be  used  to  ; 
give  body.  The  addition  of  a beaten  ! 
egg  adds  to  the  nourishment.  | 

Milk  with  Egg  and  Beex  i 
Tea. — This  is  useful  where  concen- 
trated nourishment  is  essential,  and  is 
very  tasty.  Eequired  : a fresh  egg,  and 
about  the  same  measure  of  milk  and 
beef  tea.  The  egg  and  milk  are  to  i 
be  carefully  thickened  over  the  fire,  > 
custard  fashion,  and  then  put  in  a hot  i 
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basin,  the  beef  tea,  separately  heated,  i 
being  added  a little  at  a time,  and  the 
mixture  well  beaten.  Serve  at  once, 
as  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  the  mixture 
again  over  the  fire.  Another  way  is  to 
; use  rather  more  milk,  and  to  add  a little 
barley-flour  or  other  thickening  and 
! boil  it,  then  add  the  egg  and  thicken 
as  before,  and  finish  off  in  the  same 
way.  Mixtures  of  this  sort  do  more 
1 harm  than  good  unlessproperly  blended. 
If  all  were  boiled  together,  which 
some  might  consider  just  as  good,  the 
j food  would  be  spoilt,  as  it  would  not 
only  curdle  but  be  indigestible. 

Note. — Some  of  these,  and  other 
similar  preparations  in  this  chapter,  are 
suitable  for  administering  in  the  form 
of  an  enema.  An  ounce  of  beef  tea, 
half  an  ounce  of  cream,  half  an  ounce 
of  brandy,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
make  a nourishing  enema.  But  the 
I ingredients  and  proportions  vary 
greatly  in  different  cases. 

Milk  with  Meat  Juice.— 

There  are  certain  preparations  of  meat 
juice  well  known  to  all  good  chemists, 
which  are  spoilt  when  taken  hot. 
When  cold  food  does  not  disagree, 
these  are  useful,  and  may  be  mixed 
with  wine  or  water,  &c.  When  the 
appetite  is  fickle,  milk  may  be  tried  in 
the  same  way.  In  most  cases  the 
milk  should  be  boiled  and  left  to  get 
I cold,  for  although  milk  in  the  cold 
state  may  not  be  injurious,  it  might 
be  bad  for  the  patient  unless  boiled 
first. 

Minced  Meat. — Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  lean  part 
I of  a well-cooked  mutton  chop  of  good 
I quality ; it  should  be  passed  as  quickly 
I as  possible  through  a mincer,  and 
; served  with  all  its  gravy  on  a very  hot 
; plate  at  once.  Next  to  a chop,  a thick 
slice  should  be  taken  from  the  centre 
of  a piece  of  roast  meat,  such  as  a 
I leg  of  mutton,  and  treated  in  the  same 
1 way.  Fried  or  overdone  meat  does 
not  answer.  Veal  should  be  well 
cooked,  but  not  dry ; but  as  a rule 
it  is  used  more  for  invalids  ^in  the 
1 form  of  tea  and  broth  than  minced. 


Beef  steak,  when  so  served,  should  be 
thick  and  juicy,  and  not  overcooked. 

Misled  Meats  Soup.— This  is 
tasty.'  Eequired  : a quarter  of  a pound 
of  veal,  the  same  of  mutton,  and  half  a 
poimd  of  beef  skirt,  with  a few  poultry 
or  game  bones.  Seasoning  as  below. 
Cost,  about  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  bones. 

The  meats  should  be  minced,  and 
put  in  a jar  with  a tablespoonful 
of  celery  and  half  as  much  onion,  a 
bit  of  carrot  and  parsley,  half  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a clove  or  two,  a little 
salt,  a bay  leaf,  and  enough  water 
to  cover.  Cook  for  three  to  four 
hours,  then  strain  and  rub  the  vege- 
tables through  a sieve ; or,  if  preferred 
omitted,  add  them  just  for  the  fiavour 
in  large  pieces.  Any  approved  thicken- 
ing may  be  added.  A bit  of  calf’s 
head  or  foot  is  a .good  addition.  The 
bones  may  be  omitted,  and  the  veal 
increased  a trifle.  Beef  skirt  yields 
rich  gravy,  and  the  flavour  is  a change 
from  beef  tea  and  the  like.  Necks  or 
other  cuttings  of  poultry  may  be  added 
to  this.  The  vegetables  should  be 
omitted  where  unsuitable. 

Mixed  Meats  Tea.— The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  will  be  of  use  to 
any  who  have  to  prepare  liquid 
nom-ishment,  and  when  ordinary  beef 
and  other  teas  have  become  wearisome. 
The  proportions  are  approximate  only, 
as  the  strength  can  be  increased  or 
decreased  to  suit  the  case. 

No.  1. — A quarter  of  a pound  each 
of  mutton,  lean  beef,  veal,  and 
pordtry  cuttings.  From  a pint  and 
a half  to  a quart  of  stock  should  be 
added,  such  as  the  liquor  from  boiled 
poultry,  &c.  Simmer  for  three  hours 
in  a slow  oven. 

No.  2. — A mixture  of  game  or 
poultry,  and  beef  and  veal;  about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  each,  with  a 
pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water. 
Cdok  as  above. 

No.  3. — A sheep’s  foot  or  the  shank 
bone  of  a leg  of  mutton,  half  a pound 
of  veal,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
gravy  beef.  About  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  water.  Cook  as  before. 
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(For  sPiisoiiing^!,  &c. , see  pug«  1067 
luidor  ilEKK  Tea  ) 

Mock  Omelet  or  Puffed 
Pudding. — This  is  recommemled  for 
its  li"htuoss,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  he  jjreparcd.  Kciiuired  ; 
an  a tahlespoonful  of  milk,  and 

other  iiif^redients  as  under.  Cost, 
about  2d.  to  4d. 

Take  a sau(«r  that  will  lit  over  a 
saiicejian  of  boiling  water,  and  rub 
it  with  a little  butter ; set  it  over  the 
j)an  to  hoiit  while  the  egg  is  Ijeaten 
with  the  milk — yolk  first,  and  the 
white  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  and  addod 
lightly  ; if  for  a siivoury  dish,  put  in  a 
jiinch  of  siilt  and  pepper  and  a morsel 
of  choiiped  pai-sley  if  allowed ; pour 
into  the  sauecu-,  put  a second  saucer, 
also  heated,  over  the  top,  and  cook  for 
ten  Tiiinutcs  or  less.  A v(;ry  fresh  egg 
is  e.ssential,  and  the  white  must  be 
as  stiff  as  for  omelets.  For  a sweet 
dish,  a little  sugar  may  be  put  in,  or  a 
teaspoonful  or  two  of  heated  jam  or 
stewed  fruit  served  with  it. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup.— ITiis  is 
simple  and  nourishing.  Required  : 
half  a calf’s  head,  three  (piarts  of  cold 
water,  two  ounces  of  browned  flour, 
a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  a half  tea- 
spoonful of  pei)perconis,  a quaifer  of  a 
pint  of  good  Ikladeira  or  sherry,  a 
bunch  of  herbs,  a little  lemon  juice, 
and,  if  allowed,  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  mix('d  vegetables,  cut  uj), 
as  carrots,  onion,  and  celery.  ■Cost, 
about  2s.  6il.. 

The  head  should  be  cleaned,  but  the 
skin  be  left  on.  Put  it  on  in  the  cold 
water,  first  cutting  the  meat  up  and 
breaking  the  bone,  then  add  salt  and 
herbs,  &c.,  and  bring  to  the  boil  very 
steadily ; skim  well ; cook  for  four 
to  five  hours.  Then  strain,  and  put 
the  liquor  back  with  the  flour  mixed 
to  a paste  with  the  cold  water,  and 
boil  for  ten  minutes ; add  the  wine 
and  seasoning  to  taste,  and  the  lemon 
juice  and  serve.  This  may  be  left 
ujithickened,  and  warmed  and  fini.shed 
off  each  time  as  required,  as  it  keeps 
weU  in  a cold  place,  if  allowed,  a 


little  of  the  host  and  thickest  of  the 
head  can  be  rut  in  dice  and  served 
in  the  soup,  Imt  the  rest  is  oiilj 
fit  for  the  stock  pot  or  a plain 
menl,  as  most  of  the  nutriment 
will  be  in  the  soup.  A quarter  of  a 
h(!ad  can  be  used  at  a time,  and  a 
thinner  soup  made  which  will  better 
suit  in  sf.me  cases ; tho  above  is  very 
strong  of  gelatine.  A pleasant  varia- 
tion is  obtained  by  putting  one  of 
the  French  cereals  in  in  place  of  fioiu-; 
tapioca  or  sago  is  very  nice,  or  potato- 
flour  can  be  used.  Macaroni  may  also 
be  used,  and  vermicelli  is  excellent. 

Mutton  Broth.  — The  neck  of 
mutton  is  usually  chosen,  and  where 
there  is  dista.ste  for  fat  it  is  better 
to  remove  as  much  as  possible  at  first ; 
this  gives  less  trouble,  and  causes  less 
waste.  About  a j)ound  of  meat  to  the 
pint  of  water  is  the  average,  but  the 
strength  varie-s  much  under  different 
conditions.  The  meat  must  be  fresh 
and  well  washed  from  blood ; the 
extreme  scrag  end,  just  where  the 
head  joins  the  neck,  is  very  dirty,  and 
should  be  removed ; the  next  cut  is 
Suitable.  The  dirtier  the  meat  the 
more  washiag  and  skimming,  and  this 
means  a coiresponding  loss  of  nutri- 
ment and  flavour.  Divide  the  meat 
small  and  cut  the  bones  up  ; put  them 
in  a delicately  clean  pan,  and  bring 
to  the  boil  gently,  skimming  with 
care;  the  addition  of  a little  cold 
water  will  thi-ow  the  scum  up,  and 
it  must  be  removed  to  the  last  bit. 
'I'hen  add  a little  rice  or  Ijarley.  about 
a tiiblespoonful  to  each  quart  of  liquid, 
or  some  would  like  half  the  quantity 
for  a thin  broth.  If  allo'W'ed,  put  in  a 
leek  and  a bit  of  celery  and  turnip, 
and  a sprig  of  parsley  with  a few 
peppercoins  and  a little  salt.  Cook 
very  gently  for  about  three  hours. 
This  is  supposing  the  goodness  is 
desired  to  be  extracted  as  far  as  iiossible 
from  the  meat,  which  is  then  not  to 
be  given  to  the  patient  ;■  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  serve  a little  of  the  meat 
(minceef)  in  the  broth,  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  water  should  be  added  at 
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first,  and  the  meat  cooked  for  two 
hours  only.  The  meat  can  he  passed 
through  a mincer  if  liked.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  take  up  some  of  the 
meat  as  soon  as  it  is  tender,  and  set  it 
aside  for  serving  in  the  broth,  and 
to  prolong  the  cooking  of  the  rest 
until  it  looks  stringy  and  “ raggy.” 
The  liquor  should  then  be  strained, 
and  the  best  meat  put  in.  Sometimes 
the  vegetables  are  mashed;  or  they 
may  be  used  for  the  sake  of  flavour 
. only  and  removed  ; so  may  the  rice  or 
? barley  ; a little  chopped  parsley  is  a 
nice  addition.  When  anything  stronger 
is  required,  or  vegetables  not  allowed. 
Mutton  Tea  should  be  made  as  below. 
For  other  cereal  thickenings,  see  recipe 
above. 

Mutton  Tea. — See  recipes  for 
Beef  Tea  and  Mixed  Meats  Tea,  and 
substitute  mutton  for  other  meats, 
foUo'ttdng  such  recipes  as  are,  accord- 
ing to  strength,  flavour,  &c.,  best  suited 

• to  the  case.  As  a rule,  mutton  tea  is 
made  very  plainly,  but  sometimes 
strong ; a pound  of  meat  being  used 
to  half  a pint  of  water. 

Nourishing  Soup.— Required : 
half  a calf’s  foot,  half  a pound  of  lean 
veal  (meat  and  bone  together),  water, 
milk,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d. 
to  9d. 

The  meat  should  be  cut  up,  the  foot 
prepared  and  divided,  and  put  in  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  cold  water,  with  a 
few  peppercorns  and  allspice  berries, 
and  a little  salt  and  a bay  leaf.  Add  a 
dessertspoonful  of  scalded  pearl  barley, 
or  coarse  wheat  or  oatmeal  (the 
changes  may  be  rung  on  all  with 
.advantage) ; simmer  until  the  liquor 
has  reduced  to  half,  then  strain ; re- 
heat, and  add  about  a fourth  the 
measure  of  boiling  milk  M the  time  of 

• serving.  A shalot  or  onion  adds  to 
the  flavour  when  allowed.  The  resi- 
due may  be  used  with  other  materials 
for  a plain  family  soup,  or  the  bones 

- put  in  the  stock  pot,  as  there  is  con- 
siderable nutriment  left.  Or,  where 
strict  economy  must  be  canied  out, 
■ take  the  bones  and  barley,  and  fresh 


meat  of  any  kind,  and  make  a little 
more  soup  on  the  same  principle.  An 
egg  adds  to  the  nutriment.  {See  page 
1074.)  In  acute  illness  omit  the 
flavourings. 

Oatmeal  Gruel.— Required : a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  an  ounce  or  so 
of  fine  oatmeal,  a pinch  of  salt,  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  or  to  taste ; 
fiavoui'ing  is  optional,  a little  nutmeg 
is  often  liked,  or  a teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  is  nice;  wine  or  spirit,  if  added 
by  the  doctor’s  order,  should  be  put  in 
after  boiling. 

Mix  the  meal  to  a smooth  paste 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  (one 
shaped  like  a tablespoon  is  best),  using 
a little  cold  water,  added  by  degrees, 
and  always  stirring  from  the  middle. 
Then  add  the  rest  of  the  water,  which 
should  be  boiling ; put  the  whole  back 
in  the  saucepan,  and  simmer  for  thirty 
to  forty  minutes  at  the  least — an  hour 
is  better ; stir  very  often  unless  a 
double  saucepan  be  used.  'The  sugar 
is  best  added  near  the  end,  as  there  is 
less  tendency  to  burn.  If  the  least 
lumpy,  strain  ; but  this  will  not  happen 
with  care  and  a clean  utensil.  Avoid 
smoke  and  burning ; the  least  trace  of 
either  is  likely  to  produce  sickness, 
and  loathing  for  food  of  the  same 
class. 

Note. — This  is  given  as  a good 
gruel  in  cases  where  milk  does  not 
agree. 

Oatmeal  Milk  Gruel.— Follow 
the  directions  given  above,  using  milk 
in  place  of  water,  and  being  still  more 
careful  in  the  matter  of  stirring. 
Some  add  butter  with  a view  of  in- 
creasing the  nutriment ; the  addition 
is  of  doubtful  benefit,  but  in  any  ease 
it  should  be  put  in  just  before  re- 
moval from  the  fire.  It  is  by  many 
authorities  considered  much  better  to 
add  a little  cream — a tablespoonful  or 
more  to  half  a j)int ; stir  it  in  in  time 
to  become  heated,  or  put  the  cream  in 
a basin,  and  beat  the  boiling  gruel  well 
to  it.  An  egg,  or  the  yolk  only,  may 
be  used  for  a very  nourishing  gruel ; 
some  can  take  a water  gruel  with  an 
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0"",  wlio  could  not  digcist  a milk  gruel 
made  jdainly.  It'  the  egg  be  beaten 
into  a basin,  the  gruel  added,  and  the 
bealing  kept  up  for  a minute,  and  the 
gi'uel  returned  to  the  fire  for  a minute 
or  two,  the  egg  will  be  cooked  enough  ; 
or,  in  many  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  give  eggs  in  ii  state  approaching 
raw,  it  is  enough  to  beat  the  egg  in  off 
the  fm‘.  This  is  always  a good  method 
if  the  gruel  contains  lemon  juice,  to 
pn^vent  curdling. 

Notk. — In  using  the  “patent  oat- 
meal ” sold  in  jiackets,  the  directions 
on  the  tins  should  be  follow(>d.  The 
precise  consistence  of  the  above  is  a 
matter  of  taste ; many  like  a very 
slightly-thickened  gruel,  then  an  ounce 
would  s\iffice  for  a quart  of  oatmeal. 

A\’hen  “ medium  ” oatmeal  is  pre- 
feired  to  tine  (and  if  it  agrees  it 
answers  as  well),  it  should  be  boiled  for 
a longer  time.  Coarse  oatmeal  gguel 
is  sometimes  made  by  using  the 
coarsest  meal,  as  it  for  porridge,  but 
with  a much  larger  projjortion  of 
water ; the  li([uid  portion  is  then  passed 
through  a sieve,  and  served  as  gruel, 
the  meal  being  left  behind.  The  thick 
part  may  be  converted  into  porridge  or 
a pudding,  and  served  as  a family  dish. 

Oatmeal  Jelly. — This  form  of 
food  is  often  found  very  digestible  and 
nourishing  where  the  entire  grain  does 
not  agree.  About  an  ounce  of  coarse 
oatmeal  (or  one  of  the  steam-cooked 
preparations  in  the  shape  of  flakes  is 
excellent)  to  a jiint  of  water  should  be 
boiled  as  slowly  as  possible  for  an 
hour.  Baking  in  a jar  answers  as 
well ; the  thing  is  to  bring  the  mix- 
ture to  boiling  point  as  slowly  as 
possible ; then  strain  through  a coarse 
hair  sieve  to  leave  the  husk  behind. 
This  is  taken  as  it  is,  warm  or  cold, 
with  flavouring,  and  sugar  or  salt  to 
taste ; or  hot  milk  or  cream  may  be 
put  to  it  and  served  in  the  form  of 
gruel,  which  will  be  found  exceedingly 
delicate.  A spoonful  or  two  when 
cold  may  be  added  to  other  foods  of 
many  sorts,  either  to  impart  a slight 
thickening,  or  to  increase  the  nourish- 


ment. Enough  for  several  days  may 
be  made  in  cold  weather.  Added  to 
milk,  or  milk  and  water  in  suitable 
proportions,  this  may  be  given  to 
young  children  as  soon  as  thickened 
foods  are  commenced,  as  it  can  be 
made  thin  enough  to  take  from  the 
bottle. 

Another  tvay. — This  is  better  when 
the  entire  grain  is  required,  but  bj'  the 
method  of  cooking  it  becomes  a jelly, 
and  is  be.'iutifully  smooth.  Allow  two 
ounces  of  oatmeal  to  a quart  of  water, 
and  cook  in  the  oven  for  four  or  five 
hours,  the  slower  the  better ; in  a cool 
oven  it  might  be  left  all  night.  Then 
serve  it  in  any  of  the  forms  above 
named.  It  may  be  sieved  if  liked,  but 
the  whole  should  pass  through.  A 
pinch  of  salt  should  always  be  cooked 
with  these  preparations  unless  for- 
bidden. 

Note. — This  is  not  intended  for 
infants. 

Oatmeal  Thickening  for 
Beef  Tea,  &C. — When  oatmeal  is 
ordered  as  a thickening,  it  is  better  to 
mix  it  with  a little  stock  or  water,  and 
boil  it  for  a few  minutes  separately ; 
the  “ prepared  oatmeal  ” is  best.  The 
beef  or  other  tea  is  then  to  be  put  to 
quite  hot,  a little  at  a time,  and  the 
whole  stirred,  but  the  mixture  should 
not  boil  again.  Another  way  is  to 
tiike  some  oatmeal  that  has  been  boiled 
or  baked  for  porridge,  supposing 
coarse  oatmeal  to  be  suitable,  and 
while  it  is  hot  to  add  the  tea  as  before, 
and  then  stir  the  whole  again  to  nearly 
boiling  point.  The  thing  to  avoid  is 
the  boiling  of  the  tea  for  the  sake  of 
cocking  the  oatmeal. 

Note. — See  recipe  above.  Oatmeal 
so  prepared  is  very  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Onion  Gruel. — This  is  an  old- 

fashioned  remedy  for  a cold  in  the 
head.  It  should  be  taken  hot,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  about  two 
or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked 
onions  added  to  a pint.  The  onions 
can  be  chopped  or  sieved,  the  latter 
being  the  nicer.  Leeks  are  sometimes 
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substituted.  Many  persons  recom- 
mend this  dish  to  suiferers  from  in- 
I somnia.  Fine  or  medium  oatmeal  may 
he  used. 

Onion  Soup.  — The  foundation 
may  be  light  stock,  milk  or  water, 
i according  to  circumstances.  The 
i onions  should  be  boiled,  and  chopped 
I or  sieved,  and  added  to  the  liqtiid  with 
! a suitable  thickening.  This  may  be 
bread-crumbs  or  any  farinaceous  pre- 
paration, barley-flour  being  particularly 
nice.  {See  Oatmeal  Jelly,  page  1084). 
j Leeks  may  be  used  in  place  of  onions. 
A mixture  of  onions  and  celery 
will  make  an  excellent  soup,  the 
proportions  and  the  consistence  of  the 
soup  being  a matter  of  taste.  When 
taken  to  promote  sleep,  the  onions 
should  not  be  stinted.  A soup  made  in 
the  same  way  as  onion  sauce,  but  thinner, 
may  be  recommended  where  milk  and 
butter  are  allowed.  A vegetable  or 
light  meat  stock,  thickened  with  boiled 
onions  and  a little  cooked  rice  or 
barley,  is  generally  liked.  These  are 
hints  rather  than  recipes ; the  main 
thing  is,  when  onions  are  ordered, 
especially  if  they  are  not  much  relished 
by  the  patient,  to  vary  the  modes  of 
ser-\dng,  and  to  use  such  adjuncts  as 
best  suit  the  case.  The  addition  of 
a little  parsley  or  sage  may  be  borne 
in  mind  where  condiments  are  per- 
mitted. Many  other  herbs  are  just 
as  good. 

Orangeade.  — Eequired : two  or 
three  sweet  oranges  to  a pint  of  water. 
About  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of 
sugar  may  be  allowed  on  an  average. 
Cost,  about  2d. 

This  should  be  made  like  lemonade 
(page  1078).  Or  the  rind  of  only 
half  the  fruit  is  sometimes  liked. 
Another  way  is  to  use  cold  water, 
allowing  a larger  proportion  of  fruit 
juice  than  above,  and  a little  rind 
only ; this  is  thought  to  produce  a 
fresher  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  many 
like  lemonade  made  in  the  same 
way.  About  half  a lemon  to  every 
two  or  three  oranges  improves  the 
flavour,  If  a slight  bitterness  js 


preferred,  a spoonful  of  orange  mar- 
malade can  be  put  in  each  pint  of 
liquid : this  should  be  strained  off. 
Liquid  orange  jelly  diluted  with 
orange  juice  makes  a good  drink  of 
the  kind ; or  a little  gelatine  or  isin- 
glass may  be  used  to  give  body  if 
desired. 

Oysters,  Nourishing  Dishes 

of.  — In  the  chapter  on  Fish  we  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  the  oyster, 
although  very  digestible  and  nourish- 
ing in  the  raw  state,  is  rendered  in- 
digestible when  cooked.  But  there 
are  degrees  of  indigestibility  according 
to  the  methods  of  cooking,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  applied.  Bearing  in 
mind,  therefore,  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  a warm  dish  of  this  sort  is 
a necessity,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing as  amongst  the  most  digestible 
of  oyster  dishes. 

Oyster  and  White  Fish  Steto. — Sup- 
posing about  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  any  white  flsh,  as  sole  or  whiting  (or 
any  of  the  cheaper  sorts  will  do),  rub 
it  through  a sieve  while  raw,  and  to 
a quarter  pound  add  enough  fish 
stock,  or  milk,  or  oyster  liquor  to 
cover,  and  simmer  the  fish  until  just 
done.  In  some  cases  a few  minutes 
wiU  suffice.  The  seasonings  here  are  a 
matter  of  taste ; reference  can  be  made 
to  any  of  the  oyster  dishes  in  this 
work  ; in  most  cases  very  little  season- 
ing is  best.  Then  add  a teaspoonful 
of  corn-flour,  or  flour,  and  boil  up, 
adding  a morsel  of  butter  if  allowed ; 
or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  beaten 
in  at  the  last  moment ; this  should 
be  beaten  with  a very  little  warm  milk 
or  fish  stock  fii-st,  that  it  may  not 
curdle,  particularly  if  the  fish  gravy 
contains  acid.  The  oysters,  four  or 
six,  bearded,  and  divided  if  large, 
should  be  put  in  after  the  vessel  is 
removed  from  the  fire ; then  cover, 
and  set  where  they  will  just  heat 
through  for  a minute,  but  where  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  mixture  boiling. 
This  may  be  served  with  toast  or  as 
preferred,  The  right  consistence  is  a 
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thick  mince  that  will  just  drop  from 
the  s])oon,  but  owing  to  the  variation 
in  the  size  of  oysters  and  the  nature 
of  the  fish  emj>loyed  for  the  base — 
some  being  so  much  more  watery  than 
others — only  apj)roximate  quantities  of 
the  various  ingredients  (ran  be  given. 
In  the  hands  of  a careful  cook,  how- 
ever, this  recipe  will  be  found  ver}" 
useful.  A very  simjde  way  of  serving 
tho  dish  is  to  take  any  cold  fish 
that  may  be  left  over  from  a prerions 
meal,  and  mix  with  a little  white 
sauce  or  hot  milk  (it  may  be  thickened 
or  not,  and  the  egg  is  oj>tional)  ; the 
oysters  are  added,  and  the  di.sh  finished 
off  as  directed  above. 

Steamed  Oysters. — Put  tho  oysters, 
bearded,  and  in  some  of  the  strained 
li(luor,  in  a small  basin ; cover,  and 
set  this  in  a potato  steamer,  and  let 
the  water  boil  under  in  the  ordinary 
way  until  the  oysters  are  warmed,  but 
do  not  give  them  a second  longer  than 
is  necessary.  Serve  on  a hot  plate 
with  a little  lemon  j nice  and  seasoning, 
or  (piite  jdain  if  in-efcrred.  Another 
way  is  to  cover  the  oysters  with  a 
little  hot  milk  and  the  liquor  mixed, 
and  set  the  vessel  in  a saucej)an  of  hot 
water,  which  should  simmer  round  the 
oysters  for  a minute  or  two ; in  this 
way  they  are  soon  ready,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  becoming  hard 
with  ordinary  care. 

Port  Jelly.— Required : a j>int 
of  stock . as  directed  for  calf’s  feet 
jelly  (page  1070),  half  a pint  of  good 
port,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  about 
half  an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cost,  about 
2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

The  stock  should  be  melted,  and 
the  gelatine  dissolved  in  it;  when 
it  is  cooling  mix  the  wine  with  it ; stir 
and  set  by  to  get  firm;  less  gelatine 
will  do  in  warm  weather,  and  if  poured 
in  a shallow  mould  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  will  suffice  any  time.  This  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  nourishing  and 
easily  made,  and  in  cases  of  prostration 
where  port  is  ordered  will  be  found 
very  useful.  Variety  of  flavour  may 
be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  nutmeg, 


cinnamon,  &c. ; the  flavouring  es- 
sences are  recommended  in  preference 
to  ground  spices.  Equal  measures  of 
stock  and  wine  are  sometimes  used; 
or  wine  alone,  with  enough  i.singlass 
or  gelatine  (melted  in  a little  water) 
to  sot  it  should  be  used  for  a very 
strong  jelly. 

Possets.  — A posset  is  an  old- 
fashioned  drink  made  by  curdling 
milk,  which  is  often  thickened  with 
some  farinaceous  preparation.  In 
some  p.arts  of  the  country  it  is  highly 
esteemed  for  colds  in  the  head.  The 
two  given  are  illustrative  of  the  group. 

No.  1. — Boil  a pint  of  milk,  and  as 
it  is  rising  in  the  pan  stir  in  a table- 
spoonful of  treacle.  The  curd  should 
he  separated,  and  the  posset  served 
very  hot.  It  must  boil  until  the  curd 
forms  freely.  A similar  posset  is  made 
by  boiling  the  milk  with  a little  corn- 
flour, and  using  honey  in  place  of 
treacle.  A tablespoonful  of  shen-y  is 
a common  addition  to  this,  but  raisin 
or  cowslij)  wine  answers. 

No.  2. — Sago  I’osset. — A couple  of 
ounces  of  fine  sago  should  simmer  in  a 
])int  and  a half  of  milk  or  water 
for  two  hours ; then  add  a little  spice 
and  a taldespoonful  or  two  of  any  light 
wine,  and  finish  as  before.  "Whey  is 
now  often  used  in  place  of  these 
drinks. 

Potatoes.  — Speaking  broadlj', 
mashed  potatoes  are  bad  for  the  sick, 
or  even  for  convalescents,  when  butter 
and  other  adj  uncts  are  used ; but  a 
floury  potato,  passed  through  a strainer, 
and  allowed  to  fall  lightly  on  a hot  plate 
and  left  untouched,  is  another  thing. 
Or,  the  best  part  of  a potato  baked  in 
its  jacket  is  good.  A steamed  potato 
is  better  than  a boiled  one,  and  new 
potatoes  are  better  avoided.  The 
mealiest  should  be  Selected,  and  the- 
least  portion  underdone  may  cause 
suffering.  A light  kind  of  soup  is 
made  by  dropping  sieved  potatoes,  as 
above  described,  into  a little  boiling 
milk  or  white  stock,  or  a mixture  of 
the  two ; an  egg  is  often  a good 
addition, 
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Potted  Meats  for  Sand- 
wiclies.  — The  ordinary  seasoned 
potted  meats,  for  people  in  health  are 
not  here  intended.  But  we  are  mind-r 
ful  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases 
where  the  powers  of  mastication  and 
I digestion  are  feeble,  finely-divided 
meat  is  a necessit}’.  Besides,  those 
who  may  have  been  long  on  tasteless 
or  slop  diet,  find  some  such  snack  as 
a potted,  meat  sandwich  very  accept- 
able for  tea  or  luncheon.  It  comes  as 
a go-between  a meat  meal  proper  and 
plain  bread  and  butter.  It  is  also  a 
good  way  to  use  up  -a  morsel  of  any 
cooked  food  which  may  have  been 
speciallj'  prepared  for  the  patient. 
Supposing  any  white  meat  or  poultry 
at  conimand,  free  it  from  the  usual 
ingredients  that  would  render  it 
objectionable,  in  the  form  of  skin,  &c., 
and  cut  it  up,  then  pound  it  to  a 
smooth  paste,  adding  a little  cream 
from  time  to  time ; or  a morsel  of 
meat  jeUy  may  be  used,  or  butter,  if 
allowed.  Another  way  of  moistening 
is  to  add  any  thickened  gravy  that 
may  be  left.  Then  spread  this  on 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  make 
into  sandwiches.  Or  use  thin  strips 
of  toast.  Game  may  be  converted' 
into  tasty  dishes  of  the  same  sort. 
The,  seasoning  is  a matter  pf  choice  ; 
in  many  instances  nothing  more  than 
salt  should  be  used.  If  cream  has 
been  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  be  freely 
used,  this  is  a good  way  of  giving  it, 
and  if  plenty  be  put  with  the  meat, 
the  bread  may  be  but  slightly  buttered  ; 
or  butter  can  be  omitted.  The  yolk 
of  a cooked  egg  (not  a hard-boiled  one) 
may  also  bo  added  sometimes,  to  the 
further  improvement  of  the  dish. 

N OTE.  — By  warming  the  mixture, 
after  the  amalgamation,  and  spreading 
it  on  a slice  of  hot  toast,  a digestible 
savoury  is  readily  obtained. 

Fuddings. — {^ee  LightPuddin  gs, 
also  Index.) 

Restorative  Gruel  or  Jelly. 

— Eequired : an  ounce  each  of  pearl 
barley,  tapioca,  rice,  and  crushed 
wheat,  Wash  these  well,  renewing 


the  water  several  times  ; the  first 
water  should  be  hot,  and  the  next 
cold,  and  the  grain  must  be  rubbed 
between  the  hands.  Then  put  all  on 
the  fire  in  a saucepan,  with  four  pints 
of  cold  water,  and  cook  gently  for  a 
\ couple  of  hours  if  for  gruel ; strain  and 
flavour  like  any  other  kind,  and  serve 
hot.  If  liked  thick,  as  much  of  the 
, grain  as  can  be  rubbed  through  a 
; sieve  may  be  added;  if  too  thick, 
dilute  with  milk,  or  wine  or  spirit  can 
: be  added.  For  Jelly,  the  cooking 
should  be  prolonged,  and  the  whole 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  sweetened 
I to  taste,  and  poured  in  a mould  to 
• set. 

Another  way  is  to  use  rather  less  of 
the  gTains,  which  makes  the  sieving 
easier,  and  to  add  a little  sheet  gela-' 
tine  to  make  it  stiff  enough  to  set.' 
This  is  V'ery  nice  flavoured  with  port- 
er other  wine.  When  cold  food  is  not 
allowed,  it  may  be  served  tep>id,  on  the 
point  of  setting.  We  may  remark 
that  now,  in  many  disorders  of  the; 
bowels  for  which,  at  one  time,  cold  food 
was  thbught  the  best,  tepid  dishes  of 
; this  sort  are  generally  preferred  by  the 
medical  profession.  They  are  often’ 
more  easily  digested,  and  less  likely  to’ 
cause  pain. 

Rice  Jelly.  — Eequired : an 

ounce  of  sugar,  a pinch  of  salt,  a pint, 
and  a half  of  cold  water,  and  a quarter’ 
of  a pound  of  the  best  Carolina  rice. 
Cost,  about  l|d.  > 

The  rice  should  be  washed,  and 
soaked  for  a few  hours  in  the  water, 
then  boiled  with  the  rest  until  reduced, 
to  half ; rub  through  a coarse  sieve, 
and  put  in  a china  mould,  and  serve 
when  cold  or  cooling.  A little  cinna- 
mon  is  a suitable  flavouring,  and  it  is 
often  bettor  to  use  less  sugar. 

Note.  — Milk  may  be  used  with  ' 
rice  in  the  same  way.  {See  Eice  in 
Cereals.) 

Rice  Soup. — This  may  be  served 
in  any  disorders  for  which  rice  is 
usually  recommended ; but  the  amount 
of  meat  will  be  reduced  with  advan- 
tage in  gome  cases,  and  skim  milk 
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will  often  a<^ee  better  than  new. 
Reiiuired : half  a ponnd  of  veal  or 
mutton,  a little  salt  and  popper,  and  if 
spice  i.s  allowed,  a pinch  of  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg,  aii  ounce  of  rice,  and  a 
j)int  and  a half  or  more  of  milk  and 
water,  mi.\ed.  Co.st,  about  6d. 

The  meat  is  to  be  cut  up,  and  the 
bone,  if  aTiy,  cracked ; the  rice  must  bo 
washed  well,  but  not  blanched ; put  all 
on  with  the  water,  and  cook  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  then  add  the  milk, 
and  cook  for  another  hour ; it  is  best 
done  in  a jar.  Strain,  and  rub  as 
much  of  the  rice  through  as  possible, 
and  serve  hot. 

Note.  — It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances whether  the  meat  be  rubbed 
through  and  servcal  or  not.  Another 
good  soup  is  made  by  using  vermi- 
celli as  above.  {See  also  Vermicelli 
Jelly  or  Soup.) 

Rice  Water. — Proceed  as  for 
Rice  Jelly,  but  use  an  ounce  of 
rice  only  to  a quart  of  water ; simmer 
to  half  the  quantity,  and  strain, 
letting  all  but  the  solid  part  of  the 
rice  go  through.  Rice  milk  is  now 
often  used  as  a substitute  for  water, 
and  is,  of  course,  more  nourishing. 
When  wanted  in  a hurry,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  rice-flour  may  be  boiled  with 
half  a pint,  or  less,  of  milk  or  water. 
A t(!aspoonful  of  brandy  is  often 
added  to  these  preparations,  and  port 
is  sometimes  used.  Flavour  Muth 
cinnamon. 

Rusk  Pudding. — Required  : a 
couple  or  three  finger  rusks,  an  egg, 
a gill  of  warm  milk,  and  other  in- 
gredients as  under.  Cost,  about  3d. 
to  4d. 

The  rusks  are  to  be  broken  up,  or 
crumbled  into  a buttered  basin  that 
holds  about  half  a pint.  Beat  the,  egg 
and  milk  well,  and  pour  over,  and 
leave  for  a short  time  to  soak,  then 
twist  a paper  over,  and  steam  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  nice  hot  or 
cold.  Having  no  sugar  in,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  and  may  be  served 
with  jam,  or  stewed  fruit  (free  from 
etones),  a little  fi-esh  frujt  sj-rup,  or 


with  sugar  only.  It  is  a useful  pud- 
ding quite  plain,  in  cases  where  sugar 
is  disliked  altogether.  It  may  also 
be  bakcid  in  a steady  oven,  and  a stale 
sponge  cuke  may  bo  used  in  the  same 
waj'. 

Another  way  is  to  beat  the  rusks  up 
after  soaking,  or  they  can  be  stiired 
in  milk  over  the  fire,  and  put  through 
a sieve.  Many  kinds  of  rusks,  as 
malted,  &c. , may  be  used  thus. 

Sandwiches. — (&cPottedMeats 
FOR  Sandwiches,  page  1087  ; also 
Meat  Extracts,  page  1080.) 

Savoury  Blancmange.— This 
is  a useful  dish  when  it  is  desirable 
to  give  milk,  and  the  patient  may  have 
tired  of  ordinary  ways  of  seridng  it,  or 
may  di.slike  sweet  dishes.  It  can  be 
served  in  most  cases  unless  vegetables 
are  forbidden.  Required  : half  a pint 
of  milk,  the  same  of  white  stock  from 
fowl,  veal  or  rabbit,  or  a mixture  of 
meats,  a small  onion,  a bunch  of 
herbs,  a morsel  of  mace,  half  a dozen 
white  peppercorns,  a few  slices  of 
carrot,  salt  and  gelatine  as  below. 
Cost,  a few  pence  only. 

The  stock  should  be  free  from  any 
impurities,  and  be  put  on  with  the 
seasonings,  and  simmered  until  re- 
duced to  about  a quarter  of  a pint 
or  rather  more ; it  is  then  to  be 
.strained  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  first 
boiled  and  the  gelatine  ^iissolved  in  it ; 
half  an  ounce  will  be  wanted  if  re- 
quired to  get  cold  enough  to  turn  out, 
but  this  is  very  nice  sensed  in  a semi- 
solid condition  before  quite  cold,  then 
rather  over  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  may  be  enough  if  poured 
in  a shallow  vessel  It  is  not  nearly 
so  nice  when  very  stiff.  The  pro- 
portions of  stock  and  milk  may  be 
altered  to  taste,  and  a little  celery 
improves.  For  the  sake  of  extra 
nourishment  a spoonful  or  two  of 
cream  may  be  put  in.  An  egg  yolk 
may  be  added. 

Note. — The  above  is  very  nice 
taken  in  the  liquid  state  while  hot, 
but  then  of  course  “ blancmange  ” is 
a misnomer, 
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Savoury  Custard.— Required ; 
a gill  of  beef  tea,  or  clear  soup,  or 
nice  stock,  and  two  eggs.  Cost, 
about  4d. 

The  liquid  should  be  cold,  and 
added  to  the  eggs,  first  well  beaten 
and  freed  from  specks.  Then  pour  in 
a lightly  buttered  cup  and  steam  for 
twenty  minutes  steadily.  This  may 
be  served  hot,  or  turned  out  when 
cold.  A dish  that  wiU  be  better  liked 
often,  and  suitable  for  serving  hot, 
is  to  use  one  egg  only,  or  the  yolks 
of  two ; this  may  be  served  as  soon 
as  set;  the  heat  cannot  be  too  gentle 
and  regular.  Fierce  heat  wiU  result 
i in  a spongy-lopking  custard. 

Savoury  Pudding. — Required  : 
a teaspoonful  of  corn-lmur,  the  same 
; of  fine  bread-crumbs,  half  a pint  of 
beef  tea,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
the  white  of  one,  and  a pinch  of 
salt.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  com-flour  should  be  beaten 
! with  a little  cold  water  to  a very 
i smooth  paste,  and  added  to  the  beaten 
' eggs ; the  beef  tea  should  be  cold  and 
free  from  fat ; the  whole  must  be 
. mixed  well  with  the  crumbs,  and  left 
i to  stand  a short  time  before  steaming 
' in  a cup  or  basin.  Time,  about  half  an 
hour.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

Another  way. — Chicken  tea,  and  a 
few  strips  of  the  white  meat  if  liked, 
should  be  substituted  for  the  beef  tea. 
A little  more  body  may  be  given  by 
adding  the  white  of  the  second  egg,  or 
another  teaspoonful  of  crumbs.  The 
pudding  will  be  more  delicate  in  both 
cases,  if  the  yolks  only  of  the  eggs  are 
I used,  then  another  teaspoonful  of 
arrowroot  or  corn-flour  should  be 
added. 

Note. — Any  of  the  .bought  pre- 
parations of  beef  tea,  &c.,  may  be 
used,  except  those  for  ser’sdng  cold, 
which  the  re-heating  would  spoil. 

Sheeps’  Feet  Jelly.— This  is 
worth  attention,  as  with  care  it  is  very 
little  inferior  to  jelly  from  calves’ 
feet,  while  it  is  much  cheaper.  Re- 
quired : a set  of  feet,  three  pints  of 
cold  water,  the  thin  rind  and  strained 

2k* 


juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  or 
oranges,  a pint  of  wine  which  may  be 
sherry,  raisin  or  cowslip,  the  whites 
and  shells  of  three  eggs,  and  from 
four  to  eight  oxmces  of  lump  sugar, 
according  to  taste,  and  the  kind  of 
wine  and  fruit  used ; if  lemons,  more 
sugar  is  wanted  than  for  oranges. 
Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of  the  wine. 

The  feet  should  be  cleaned  and  cut 
up,  then  put  on  in  the  water,  and 
boiled  for  five  to  six  hours.  Blanch 
them  by  bringing  to  the  boil,  and 
throwing  the  water  away,  then 
rinsing  in  clean  cold  water.  The 
cooking  should  be  slow,  and  the 
liquid  well  skimmed.  Strain  the 
liquor,  and  put  it  by  to  cool.  Then 
remove  the  fat  and  all  impurities,  and 
put  it  in  a clean  pan  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  stir  to  the  boil. 
Simmer  for  a few  minutes,  then  let 
it  rest  for  ten  minutes,  and  finish 
off  as  directed  on  page  939.  The 
weather  must  be  considered  as  usual ; 
a little  gelatine  may  be  wanted,  or 
a little  more  water  may  be  put  in  in 
very  cold  weather.  Or,  should  the 
jelly  on  setting  be  found  too  stiff, 
it  can  be  re-melted  and  more  wine 
added.  For  a cheaper  jelly,  reduce 
the  wine  and  increase  the  water,  and 
add  lemon  juice  if  liked. 

Solid  CojEfee,  Chocolate,  or 
Tea. — Either  of  these  beverages  may 
be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
with  aU  milk,  or  half  milk  if  more 
agi'eeable  to  the  patient.  While  hot, 
enough  isinglass  or  sheet  gelatine 
should  be  added  to  set  the  liquid.  If 
to  be  taken  cold,  enough  gelatine  to 
make  it  just  fii-m  enough  to  turn  out 
must  be  used;  if  to  eat  warm,  on 
the  point  of  setting,  less  will  be 
wanted,  and  a shallow  dish  should  bfe 
used.  This  is  recommended  in  cases 
where  a dislike  for  milk,  and  a liking 
for  either  of  the  drinks  named  exists ; 
as  by  serving  it  in  this  form  the 
patient’s  whim  is  indulged,  and  the 
benefits  of  a milk  diet  are  presented 
in  an  agreeable  form.  Very  little 
sugar  should  be  added. 
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Suet  Milk.  — \\'e  call  attention 
to  this,  as  although  not  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves  to  he,  it  is  of  value,  not 
only  in  its  siinplo  state,  hut  as  a 
vehicle  fur  other  nourishment ; and  hy 
altering  the  flavours  the  suet  “ twang  ” 
is  quite  concealed.  Now  that  fats  arc 
made  so  much  of  in  the  treatment  of 
many  disorders,  iiarticularly  of  chil- 
dren, jireparations  of  this  kind  are 
often  a huon.  Add  an  ounce  of 
mutton  suet  to  a pint  of  new  milk ; 
the  suet  shoidd  lx;  shredded  as  thinly 
as  possible ; set  them  over  a very  slow 
fire.,  in  a china  or  enamelled  pan  for 
choice,  and  let  the  suet  dissolve  gently. 
'I'he  flavour  may  he  spice  or  lemon, 
and  a little  white  sugar  does  no  harm. 
Serve  as  hot  <us  possible,  and  heat  the 
vcs.sel  and  spoon.  In  a semi-cold  state 
it  is  not  nice.  Take  care  to  heat  the 
strainer  well.  The  additions  that  may 
be  made  are  many.  A nourishing  soup 
is  ready  by  putting  in  an  ounce  or  so 
of  any  cereal  that  has  been  cooked  in 
a sufficient  quantity  of  broth,  or  water, 
or  milk ; or  a little  poiTidge  may  be 
used.  Any  of  the  “malted  foods” 
are  suitable  to  make  a kind  of  25orridge 
or  gi'uel,  hy  simjdy  u.sing  the  milk  in 
the  ordinary  way  ; ijotatoes  or  onions, 
]ireviously  cooked,  and  mashed  or 
chopi)ed,  with  a seasoning  of  herbs 
give  another  good  dish. 

Thickened  Milk.  — This  is 
nice  when  something  a little  thicker 
than  plain  milk  seems  called  for,  yet 
not  quite  of  the  nature  of  gruel. 

To  a pint  of  milk  a teaspoonful  of 
either  of  the  following  may  be  allowed  : 
rice-flour,  chestnut-tlour,  arrowroot, 
barley -flour,  or  potato-flour ; either  of 
the  French  preparations  referred  to  in 
Ceueals  being  used  for  choice.  The 
mode  is  simply  to  mi.x  smoothly  and 
stir  to  the  boil,  then  to  sweeten  and 
flavour,  adding  a little  spirit  or  wine, 
if  such  be  ordered  ; this  may  be  taken 
warm  or  cold.  When  more  body  is 
liked,  use  nearly,  or  quite,  two  tea- 
si)oonfuls  of  the  thickening.  A similar 
preparation  is  made  by  boiling  a little 
french  tapioca,  or  sago,  in  the  milk. 


shaking  it  in  gradually,  and  stiiring  I 
and  simmering  for  twenty  minutes.  i 

Toast,  Savoury,  and  Nour-  | 
ishing'.  — In  any  case  where  the 
juices  of  animal  food  are  ordered,  the  ‘ 
following  will  be  a good  way  of  | , 
serving,  always  assuming  that  bread 
has  not  been  forbidden.  Take  care 
that  the  bread  is  stale,  and  free  from 
crust.  Have  a hot  dish  with  a nice 
thin  j)iece  of  freshl3’-made  toast  on  it ; 
cut  in  ])icces  convenient  for  serving, 
and  take  it  near  tho  fire,  then  j)ress 
the  j nice  from  an  under  done  i>i(^ce  ; I 
of  beef  steak ; the  mode  par  excel-  i 
hnee  for  this  is  grilling,  and  the  steak 
should  bo  thick.  If  half  a i)ound  of  j 
meat  has  been  cooked,  cut  it  quicklj’^ 
into  three  or  four  slices  before  j)ress.i  j 
ing ; a lemon  squeezer  maj'  be  used  | 
for  the  ijurpose,  but  it  should  be  made  , 
hot.  Serve  as  hot  as  i)ossible,  with  or 
withotit  seasoning.  The  toast  shoidd  | 
be  thin,  that  it  may  be  nearly  soaked  I 
through  with  the  gravy.  Make  the  | 
most  of  the  meat  by  jnitting  it  into 
the  stock  pot,  as  there  will  still  be  a,  [ 
considerable  amount  of  goodness  left 
in  it. 

Note. — Mutton  may  be  used  in  the 
same  waj’ ; a thick  slice  from  the  leg  J 
should  be  chosen,  the  fat  being  fii-st 
removed.  Sometimes  the  gravy  from  j 
meat  that  has  been  only  warmed  i 
through  is  ordered  to  be  served  thus.  , 
A slice  from  a cooked  joint  may  be  so 
treated ; alwaj's  cut  it  thick,  and  take  ! 
a slightly  imder-done  part. 

Toast  Water. — The  top  crust  of 
a stale  loaf  is  considered  the  best,  and 
it  should  be  toasted  very  thoroughly, 
and  a good  brown,  but  not  burnt. 
The  crumb  of  the  loaf  is  more  liable 
to  turn  sour.  Place  it  in  a jug  of  | 
cold  water,  or  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  and  when  cold  strain  and  serve. 
This  is  better  made  fresh  daily.  A 
slight  flavouring  of  lemon  or  orange 
is  often  liked.  Some  prefer  to  use  | 
boiling  water,  but  the  bread  is  apt  to 
break,  and  the  water  to  become  thick. 

It  always  wants  careful  straining, 
however  made.  ^ATiere  the  water  is 
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Suspicious,  toast  water  is  a reliable 
diink  ; the  water  should  be  filtered  as 
well  as  boiled.  [See  Apple  Watek.) 

Tripe,  Stewed.— If  the  tripe 
be  already  cooked,  remove  any  fat, 
and  pom-  a little  hot  water  over,  then 
pour  it  off  when  cool.  Cut  the  tripe 
up,  and  to  half  a poiuid  add  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  light  chicken  or  rabbit 
stock,  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Add  a 
tablesijoonful  of  chopped  onion,  and  a 
little  salt  and  pep>per,  if  allowed,  and 
a slight  thickening  of  flour  and  butter, 
or  flour  only  ; or  a morsel  of  boiled 
rice,  or  other  grain,  should  it  be  pre- 
ferred. When  onion  is  not  liked,  a 
dash  of  choirped  parsley  can  be  used. 
If  the  tripe  be  bought  cleaned,  but 
uncooked,  the  quantity  of  stock  should 
be  doubled,  and  the  tripe  cooked  in 
it  until  tender,  after  being  first 
brought  to  the  boil  in  water  with  a 
little  salt ; the  water  should  be  all 
drained  off. 

Another  way,  both  for  cooked  and 
uncooked  tripe,  is  to  use  milk  for  the 
final  cooking  in  place  of  stock.  The 
main  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  fat,  and 
to  season  enough  to  prevent  insipidity 
only.  Most  medical  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  tripe  in  itself  is  nourish- 
ing and  digestible,  but  often  spoilt  by 
additions  of  various  sorts. 

Vernucelli  Pudding. — This  is 
one  of  the  lightest  of  the  cereal 
puddings.  Required : a pint  of  milk, 
an  egg,  an  ounce  of  vermicelli,  half  an 
ounce  of  white  sugar,  and  a scrap 
of  butter.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Those  who  like  a thicker  pud- 
ding will  use  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  vermicelli,  but  as  dishes 
of  this  sort  are  often  of  ser^uce,  cool 
or  cold,  they  are  better  of  medium 
consistence  at  first.  The  vermicelli 
should  be  rinsed  in  water,  and  put 
with  the  milk  over  a slow  fire,  and 
stirred  often  to  boiling  point,  unless 
a double  pan  is  used.  Then  simmer 
for  half  an  hour,  stirring  often,  and 
cool  before  adding  the  egg  and  sugar. 
Butter  a dish,  and  bake  in  a gentle 


oven  for  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes. 

N OTE. — This  is  very  plain  ; an  egg 
to  half  a pint  or  less  of  milk  may 
be  used  for  a richer  pudding.  Many 
of  the  French  cereals  can  be  used  thus 
(.srepage  545  for  general  hints).  Stir- 
ring dining  the  simmering  stage  is  a 
necessity. 

Vermicelli  Soup.— About  half 
an  ounce  of  vermicelli,  more  or  less 
to  taste,  may  be  added  to  each  half 
pint  of  stock,  either  brown  or  white. 
If  clear  stock,  parboil  the  vei-micelli 
for  a few  minutes  in  water.  It 
must  be  added  to  the  soup  at  once, 
while  the  latter  is  boiling,  and  the 
cooking  finished  ; for  if  put  by  it  will 
form  a lump.  It  should  also  be  broken 
up ; if  this  is  not  done,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  slip)  over  the  sides  of 
the  spoon,  and  this  is  trying  to  an 
invalid.  When  the  stock  used  is  not 
clear,  simpfly  wash  the  vermicelli ; 
allow  it  to  cook  for  about  half  an  liour. 
Stir  often  during  the  boiling.  (See  also 
Rice  Soup,  p.  1087.) 

Vermicelli  Jelly  or  Soup.— 

This  is  strongly  recommended ; as 
taken  hot  it  is  a delicious  soup,  or  cold 
in  the  form  of  a jeUy  is  equally  satis- 
factory ; and  owing  to  the  addition  of 
the  vermicelli  is  a very  decided  change, 
both  in  flavour  and  appearance,  from 
ordinary  meat  jellies.  Required  : half 
a pound  of  neck  of  mutton  all  lean, 
the  same  weight  of  beef  from  the  thick 
part  of  the  leg,  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
the  same  of  vermicelli,  three  pints  of 
cold  water  and  seasoning  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  meat  must  be  cut  very  small, 
and  put  in  the  water  an  hour  before- 
hand. Bring  to  the  boil,  and  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  simmer  for 
four  to  five  hours.  A little  seasoning- 
may  be  used,  such  as  a few  pepper- 
corns and  a sprig  of  any  sweet  herb,  or 
a bay  leaf,  except  in  acute  illness, 
then  nothing  more  than  a little  salt 
should  go  in ; a tiny  pinch  at  first,  and 
the  rest  at  the  time  of  serving.  This 
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must  be  skimmed  well  in  the  early 
sta"o  of  the  rooking,  utuI  most  care- 
fully strained  and  freed  from  fat  at 
the  end.  If  required  cold,  pour  it  in 
shallow  eartlum  vessels  in  a cold  place. 
A little  wine  or  brandy  may  be  added, 
if  ordered,  after  straining.  Veal  may 
re])lace  the  mutton  when  suitable. 

Note. — It  should  simmer  down  to 
less  than  a fpiart. 

Whey.  — VTiey  is  recomme:  ’od 
for  many  jiersons  sutfering  from 
dysj)epsia  and  other  ailments.  It  maj’ 
often  be  given  verj’  freely.  Whej' 
enters  into  the  composition  of  infants’ 
food  occasionally. 

Alum  iriifij  is  easily  made;  add  a 
drachm  of  powdered  alum  to  a pint 
of  hot  milk.  Tlie  whey  is  to  be 
strained  thoroughly  from  the  curd. 

IrUh  Whetj. — Mix  a third  of  a pint 
of  buttennilk  with  two-thirds  of  a pint 
of  new  milk,  stir  and  boil  the  mixture. 
■\\'hen  it  has  settled,  after  pouring 
out,  strain  the  whey  off.  This  is  called 
also  “ two  milk  wln-y.” 

Lemon  ir/iei/. — The  milk  should  re- 
ceive the  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice; 
it  may  be  added  a few  drops  at  a time 
until  the  milk  turns.  It  is  then  to 
boil  for  a minute  or  two,  and  left 
to  Cool,  when  the  whey  ean  be  strained 
off.  This  is  useful  when  wine  would 
bt!  considiTed  too  heating,  or  there  is 
no  rennet  at  hand  to  curdle  the  whey. 


Vinegar  is  used  in  place  of  lemon 
juice  often.  {See  Cukhs,  page  807.) 

Ulne  Whey  is  made  by  stirring  to 
a pint  of  hot  nrilk  a glass  or  more  of 
sherry  or  raisin  wine.  Bring  to  the 
boil  again,  and  let  it  stand  a few 
minutes,  then  poirr  the  cirrd  off,  and 
sweeten  the  whey  for  rrse.  Sorrretimes 
dilirtion  with  water  is  advised. 

Whiting,  A Savoury  Dish  of. 

— Take  a whiting  or  fresh  haddock, 
and  remove  head  and  skin,  and  wash 
the  fish  with  care.  Then  make  a 
broth  of  the  trimmings  with  a little 
salt,  a sprig  of  parsley,  and  a few 
peppercorns.  A pint  of  water  may 
be  reduced  to  a gill  or  less  in  this 
way.  The  fish  is  then  laid  in  a dish 
with  the  broth,  and  cooked  in  a gentle 
oven ; the  time  varies  with  the  size, 
and  it  may  be  cut  up  or  not.  If  wine 
is  allowed,  half  a glass  of  any  of 
either  of  the  light  kinds  will  give  a 
better  flavorrr,  or  a little  lemon  jirice 
may  be  preferTcd.  A morsel  of  mace 
or  nutnreg  will  firrther  increase  the 
savorrr.  The  fish  can  be  served  with 
the  liquor  converted  into  sairce,  by  the 
addition  of  a little  white  roux,  or  a 
slight  thickening  of  arrowroot  or  florrr, 
according  to  circumstances ; or  the 
liquor  may  be  served  as  fish  sorrp  if 
any  cooked  cereal  or  other  thickening 
be  added.  The  main  idea  is  to  give 
savorrr  to  the  fish  itself. 


JAMS,  JELLIES,  PRESERVED  FRUITS, 
AND  FRUIT  DISHES. 


CFor  use  of  the  above  see  Beverages,  Dessert,  Pies,  Puddings, 
Sweets,  Ices,  Sweet  Sauces,  and  Sweet  Pickles.) 


JAM  MAKING. 

« 

Some  writers  on  this  subject  give  very  hard  and  fast  rules  with  regard  to 
the  proportions  of  fruit  and  sugar,  and  the  precise  time  that  certain  fruits 
should  be  boiled  : others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  contend  that  no 
rules  can  be  given,  but  that  common-sense  is  the  only  guide.  There  is  a 
happy  medium ; and  although  of  necessity  (owing  to  Varying  seasons, 
individual  methods,  utensils,  and  fires),  fixed  rules  are  not  likely  to  be  of 
service,  general  rules  cannot  fail  to  help,  and  are  here  given  in  a condensed 
form  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference. 

1.  The  preserving  pan,  if  of  metal,  must  be  as  clean  and  bright  as 
hands  can  make  it.  If  burnt  or  stained,  the  jam  will  become  unwhole- 
some or  will  suffer  in  flavour.  If  an  enamelled  pan,  there  must  not  be  a 
discoloured  or  burnt  patch  on  it.  {See  Kitchen  Utensils.) 

2.  See  that  everything  used  is  particularly  dry ; this  applies  to  the 
pan,  skimmer,  bottles,  and  jars.  The  wooden  spoons,  &c.,  should  be 
very  clean. 

3.  Have  two  spoons,  one  with  a large  broad  bowl  for  stirring,  and  one 
shaped  like  a tablespoon  for  skimming.  It  is  easy  to  stand  some  distance 
from  the  fire  if  the  spoons  be  tied  by  the  handles  to  sticks. 

4.  Have  all  ready,  including  the  clean  plate  for  testing,  before 
beginning  the  operation.  The  fire  should  be  clear  and  bright ; a smoky 
fire  would  ruin  the  jarn. 

5.  The  pan  should  not  be  set  right  upon  an  open  fire ; it  is  easy  to  use 
a trivet  or  grating  to  raise  it.  If  the  fire  can  be  made  up  to  last  the  wliole 
time,  it  is  well ; if  not,  coke  to  replenish  is  better  than  coals.  A gas 
stove  is  preferable,  as  the  heat  can  be  regulated. 

6.  should  the  jam  “ catch,”  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  take  the 
pan  off  at  once  and  empty  it  into  a clean  earthen  vessel,  then  to  clean  out 
the  pan,  and  when  it  is  dry  and  cool  replace  the  jam  and  finish  the  boiling. 
With  care  this  will  not  happen,  because,  befote  the  actual  catching,  there 
will  be  a smell  of  burning. 

7.  The  purity  of  the  sugar,  the  soundness  and  dryness  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  skimming,  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  better  the  sugar,  the 
less  scum  there  will  be.  Cane  sugar  is  the  only  safe  one. 

8.  Whether  jam  should  boil  quickly,  or  only  simmer,  is  a much  dis- 
puted point.  This  is  certain ; the  quicker  it  boils  the  finer  the  colour  and 
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flavour.  Jam  that  is  boiled  long'cr  tliau  it  need  be  is  found  to  suffer  in 
these  respects.  By  the  first  metliod  the  jam  wants  constant  attention ; 
but  time  and  fuel  arc  saved  in  the  long'  run. 

9.  The  only  way  to  know  if  the  jam  is  done  is  to  test  it.  The  simplest 
ways  are  given  hero.  (See  the  plate  test  for  Jellies,  page  1097.)  Notice 
tlie  exfimt  of  the  eva])oration  by  the  mark  on  the  pan  ; also  if  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  set  or  jelly  on  the  sides  of  the  pan.  There  is  also  a very 
pronounced  odour  wlien  nearly  done.  Always  remove  the  pan  a little  from 
tlie  fire  before  testing,  tliat  it  may  not  bo  overdone. 

10.  Fill  the  pots  or  jars  while  the  jam  is  hot ; but  whether  they  shoidd 
be  tied  dowm  in  that  condition  or  left  to  get  quite  cold  is  not  agreed. 
Both  modes  find  favour,  and,  generally  those  who  adopt  one  are  “ dead  ” 
against  the  other.  We  have  seen  jam  after  several  years’  keeping  by  both 
methods,  therefore  there  seems  no  reason  for  preference.  Leaving  until 
cold  is  rather  more  general,  and  from  exi)erience  we  can  recommend  this. 
It  must  not  in  that  case  be  covered  until  the  following  day,  or  later, 
covered  for  storing,  that  is  ; a sheet  of  2>aper  may  be  laid  over  to  keep  the 
dust  out.  The  j)ots  should  be  dry  and  wmrm  when  the  jam  goes  in. 

11.  The  modes  of  covering  are  endless,  but  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  enumerating  them  all.  If  the  jam  be  properly  made  the  covering  is 
a sim^dc  matter ; if  the  fruit  be  bad  and  the  boiling  insufficient,  no  amount 
of  tying  down  will  keep  it.  Either  of  the  following  will  serve  for  good 
jam.  When  the  jam  is  cold,  jmt  a thin  layer  of  the  purest  salad  oil  on 
with  a small,  clean  brush,  or  dij)  a sheet  of  vegetable  parchment  to  fit  the 
jar  exactly,  in  the  oil,  and  lay  it  on,  then  j)ut  an  outer  cover  of  the  same 
parchment.  The  oil  not  only  preserves  the  jam,  but  ^^revents  dryness  of 
the  surface  to  some  extent.  If  objected  to,  brandy  may  be  used.  The 
cover  may  bo  damped  and  tied  over  while  wet,  and  wdicn  dry  it  will  have 
stretched  aud  bo  quite  hard  and  air-tight.  Shotdd  the  jam  be  intended 
for  long  keejiing,  or  be  put  in  good.-sized  jars,  it  fs  well  to  use  bladder, 
as  directed  for  pickles.  For  ordinary  pur2ioses,  the  2)archment  paper  is 
all-sufficient,  and  is  cheap  enough  to  be  universally  used.  We  have  found 
that  bought  by  the  sheet  mucli  stouter  and  better  than  that  cut  up  in 
rounds  for  use.  (See  also  Jellies,  page  1096.) 

12.  The  place  of  storage  should  be  dry  and  cool.  Excessive  heat  and 
dam2>  are  equally  bad.  There  should  be  a current  of  air. 

Note. — The  amount  of  sugar  and  the  average  time  for  boiling  the 
different  sorts  of  jam  must  be  regarded  as  2>urely  ap2iroximate,  and  may 
be  subject  to  much  variation.  The  weight  of  the  fruit,  the  strerrgth  of 
the  fire,  and  the  juiciness  of  the  fruit,  all  have  to  do  with  the  time  for 
boiling 

To  Store  Jam. 

The  size  of  the  rece2itacles  depends  very  much  upon  the  size  of  the 
family.  When  often  wanted  in  large  families,  it  is  convenient  to  use  good- 
sized  jars,  and  they  are,  when  bought,  cheaper  in  2'Toportion  than  the 
smaller  ones.  But  many  2)Tcfer  one-  or  two-2)ound  jars  for  general  use. 
Glass  jars  are  the  most  convenient,  as  should  the  jam  show  any  sign  of 
fermentation  it  can  readily  be  detected.  The  next  best  jar  is  the  old- 
fashioned  white  one  with  top  the  same  size  as  the  bottom.  These  are 
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often  sold  in  nests  of  several  sizes,  and  the  smallest,  holding  from  a quarter 
to  half  a pound,  are  handy  for  jellies  and  fruit  cheeses  and  pastes. 

Sugar  for  Jams. 

We  have  referred  in  Rule  7 to  cane  sugar  as  the  best.  This  need  not 
be  in  every  case  loaf  sugar,  though  for  any  but  the  plainest  jams,  it  is 
the  best.  For  jam  for  present  use;  made  of  mixed  fruits,  for  instance, 
moist  sugar  answers ; and  in  the  opinion  of  some,  though  we  do  not  share 
it,  it  is  the  thing  for  blackberry  jam.  Loaf  sugar  should  be  broken  into 
small  lumps ; if  used  unbroken  it  is  so  long  dissolving ; and  if  finely 
powdered,  as  is  sometimes  advdsed,  the  jam  will  present  a turbid  appear- 
ance. The  scum  may  always  be  put  to  drain,  and  the  clear  part  that  runs 
off  may  be  put  back  in  the  jam  kettle.  This  effects  a considerable  saving. 
A coarse  muslin  should  be  laid  over  a hair  sieve. 


Proportions  of  Fruit  and  Sugar. 


Fruit. 

A pound  of  apples,  sweet 
A pound  of  apples,  sour 
Apricots 
Blackberry 
Blackberry  and  apple 
Currants 
Cherries 
Damsons 
Gooseberries 
Plums  ... 

Pineapple 
Quinces 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 


Sugar. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  oz. 
A pound,  or  nearly. 
Twelve  oz.  upwards. 
Eight  oz.  upwards. 
Twelve  oz.  upwards. 
Fourteen  oz.  upwards. 
Twelve  oz.  upwards. 

A pound,  or  nearly. 
Fourteen  oz.  upwards. 
Twelve  oz.  upwards. 
Ten  oz.  upwards. 

Ten  oz.  upwai'ds. 
Twelve  oz.  upwards. 
Twelve  oz.  upwards. 


For  jams  not  named  in  the  above  Table,  see  alphabetical  Recipes. 


Mixed  Jams. 

Some  prefer  a mixture  of  fruits  for  jam,  and  it  is  besides  often  a 
convenience,  especially  when  some  kinds  of  fruits  are  particularly  scarce 
and  others  just  as  plentiful.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  a common 
fruit,  such  as  rhubarb,  readily  takes  up  the  flavour  of  a better  one,  of 
which  raspberries  are  a familiar  instance.  The  proportions  given  below 
will  serve  as  a guide,  though  the  exact  proportions  are  immaterial. 

Currant  Jam. — A pound  of  red  to  two  pounds  of  black,  or  a pound 
and  a half  of  the  latter  will  make  a good  jam. 

Currant  and  Raspberry. — Red  or  black  currants  may  be  used,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two;  equal  weights  of  currants  and  raspberries  produce 
good  results ; some  use  a pound  and  a half  of  raspberries  to  a pound  of 
currants. 

Raspberry  and  Gooseberry. — Equal  weights  will  make  a good  family 
jam,  but  a much  better  one  is  made  from  two  pounds  of  raspberries  to 
each  pound  of  gooseberries. 
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Strawherry  and  Currant. — Equal  weights  ai’e  liked  by  many;  only 
red  euri’ants  should  be  used  ; two-thirds  strawberries  to  one-third  currants 
may  be  recommended  ; these  quantities  result  in  a jam  that  is  less  rich 
than  strawberry  alone,  and  yet  the  flavour  does  not  suffer  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 

Apple  and  Raspberry. — Three  pounds  of  raspberries  to  a pound  or  a 
pound  and  a half  of  apples,  will  make  a good  jam.  The  flavour  is  good, 
and  the  mixture  is  less  seedy  than. all  raspberry.  If  good  apples,  it  will 
be  juicy  and  keep  well. 

Note. — A mixture  of  apples  and  black  currants,  or  apples  and  black- 
beiTics  may  be  used  in  the  above  proportions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  sugar  is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  that  would  bo  required  for  the  fruits  in  the  separate  state. 
Reference  to  the  list  above  will  make  this  clear ; or  to  the  separate 
recipes. 

FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Tlie  best  known  and  most  useful  fniit  jellies  are  apple,  currant,  rasp, 
berry,  strawberry,  blackberry,  crab-apple,  and  quince.  There  are,  however, 
many  others  very  good,  and  the  same  rules  must  be  remembered  in  making 
any  of  them. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  fruit  be  used  when  it  is  only  Just  ripe. 
Many  people  wait  for  fniit  to  ripen  : then  take  their  own  time  in  gathering 
and  converting  it  into  jelly.  This  is  a mistake,  because  the  gelatinous 
substance  contained  in  the  fruit,  and  which  causes  the  jelly  to  “ set,” 
becomes  weaker  every  day  that  the  fruit  hangs  ujion  the  tree,  while  one 
day’s  raiu  will  cause  further  deterioration.  Another  point  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fruit  as  soon  after  picking  as  possible.  The  purity  of  the 
sugar  is  of  great  importance,  as  has  been  already  explained.  A bright, 
good-flavoured  jelly,  from  impure  sugar  and  over-i’ipe  fruit,  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  anybody. 

Then  comes  the  mode  of  drawing  the  juice,  or  expressing”  it  as  it  is 
often  termed.  The  best  known  plan  is  the  water-bath  principle,  viz.,  the 
setting  of  the  jar  containing  the  fruit  in  a pot  of  water  over  the  fire,  and 
letting  the  water  boil  round  the  jar.  The  water  should  simmer  evenly 
and  reach  two-thirds  up  the  jar,  the  latter  being  covered  closely,  and  all 
blemishes  removed  from  the  fruit — not  only  stalks,  but  every  unsound 
portion.  The  second  mode  is  to  place  the  fruit  in  a preserving  pan  over 
tlie  fire,  and  stir  it  until  the  juice  flows  freely  and  the  fruit  is  dissolved.  This 
is  a quick  way,  but  we  prefer  the  one  above.  A third  plan  consists  in 
setting  the  jar  in  a gentle  oven  until  the  juice  is  well  drawn.  The  juice  is 
then  to  be  poui’ed  off  for  use,  and  the  fruit  should  never  be  pressed.  The 
thing  is  to  let  it  drip  slowly  through  a flannel  bag  or  a square  of  flannel 
or  cloth,  either  being  perfectly  clean.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  given, 
then  the  juice  will  be  clear,  the  fruit  forming  a sort  of  filter,  whereas  if 
pressed  it  is  ch  udy  to  start  with. 

The  amount  of  sugar  to  be  used  varies  with  the  fruit;  a pound  to  the 
pint  of  juice  may  be  set  down  as  the  average  and  is  commonly  used  by  many 
for  all  sorts  of  fruit,  but  some  are  the  nicer  if  less  than  this  be  added,  and 
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reference  should  be  made  to  the  recipes  for  each.  The  time  required  for 
the  boiling  of  the  jelly  also  varies.  The  juice  should  first  be  boiled  alone; 
the  jelly  will  be  better  in  colour  and  flavour  in  consequence.  About 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  must  be  allowed,  and  after  the  sugar  is  added 
the  whole  must  boil  rmtil  the  jelly  shows  by  certain  tests  that  it  is  done. 
It  is  necessary  to  skim  well  at  an  early  stage,  and  a favourite  plan  with 
many  is  to  make  the  sugar  hot  in  the  oven  before  adding  it ; it  dissolves 
more  readily,  and  many  think  that  the  jelly  is  superior  in  flavour.  If 
insufficiently  boiled,  the  jelly  will  not  keep,  and  if  done  too  much  it  suffers 
in  texture  and  candies,  and  is  often  a bad  colour.  The  main  point  then  is 
to  hit  the  time.  A good  test  is  to  pour  a little  jelly  on  a perfectly  cold 
plate,  and  if  it  sets  readily  the  pan  should  be  taken  from  the  fire.  If  not 
set  in  a couple  of  minutes  at  the  most,  prolong  the  boiling.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  avoid  over-boiling  before  applying  the  test.  Another 
way  is  to  take  the  wooden  skimmer  and  dip  it  in  and  out,  holding  it 
sideways,  and  if  the  jelly  falls  from  the  edge  slowly  in  thick  drops  it  is 
done.  Some  pin  their  faith  to  quick  boiling  without  any  skimming  until 
the  surface  of  the  jelly  is  covered  with  scum;  and  assert  that  after  one 
good  skimming  the  jelly  is  done.  In  this  case  the  plate  test  should  be 
employed  as  a further  pi  ecaution. 

As  to  the  potting  and  tying  down  there  is  little  to  add  to  the  directions 
for  Jams  (page  1094).  The  jars  or  glasses  should  be  small,  perfectly  dry, 
and  heated,  and  filled  well  with  the  jelly ; the  jelly  should  be  put  in  while 
hot,  and  the  jars  covered  in  a couple  of  days,  paper  being  laid  over  to 
keep  out  dust.  A thin  sheet  of  paper,  oiled  or  brandied,  is  often  laid  over 
the  jelly  before  covering ; this  is  quite  optional.  The  outer  cover  must  be 
air-tight.  When  jars  are  used  and  the  cover  can  be  tied  on,  vegetable 
parchment  is  the  thing.  For  jelly  glasses,  rounds  of  stiff  white  paper  may 
be  gummed  or  pasted  round  the,  edge  and  firmly  pressed  to  the  glass,  or 
the  paper  may  be  brushed  over  on  both  sides  with  white  of  egg.  For  this 
mode  good  tissue  paper  should  be  used,  and  the  edges  cut  here  and  there ; 
when  pressed  close  to  the  edge  and  left  to  get  hard  and  firm  the  cover  will 
be  air-tight.  When  the  store  closet  is  not  perfectly  dry  and  there  is 
consequent  danger  of  the  jellies  turning  mouldy  on  the  surface,  the  old 
method  of  adding  a layer  of  sugar  cannot  well  be  improved  upon.  Room 
must  be  left  in  filling  the  pots,  and  when  the  jelly  has  set  the  sugar  is 
put  on  in  a quarter-inch  layer ; it  must  be  roughly  pounded,  then  heated 
in  a steady  oven,  and  left  to  get  quite  cold. 

The  above  rules  and  directions  given  in  our  recipes  apply  to  first-class 
jellies ; where  clearness  is  not  considered  and  where  economy  must  be 
studied,  very  good  jellies  can  be  made  by  pressing  the  fruit,  so  that  it 
yields  more  juice ; therefore,  the  words  “ strain  without  pressure,”  will 
carry  little  weight.  In  any  case  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  skins  of 
the  fruit  getting  mixed  with  the  juice.  Besides  the  articles  most  in  use 
for  straining  purposes,  cheese  cloth  and  fine  canvas  are  sometimes  made 
into  bags,  of  the  shape  of  flannel  jelly  bags.  When  a hair  sieve  has  to  be 
employed  for  the  straining,  a muslin  may  be  laid  over  and  used  for  the 
second  straining,  should  the  juice  need  it.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
juice  left  behind  in  the  fruit  the  better  jam  will  it  make.  If  boiled  with 
half  its  weight  in  sugar  it  serves  for  present  use. 
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Note. — When  it  can  he  had  tliere  is  nothing  better  than  a silver  spoon 
for  skimming  fruit  jellies  of  all  soids. 

Economical  Fruit  Jellies  made  prom  Jam. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  making  fruit  jellies  are  given  in  the  recipes. 
The  method  here  referred  to  finds  favour  with  some  persons.  Any  fruit 
tliat  seems  sufficiently  juicy  to  allow  some  of  the  juice  to  be  poured  off  for 
jelly  is  thus  treated  : — After  the  fruit  and  sugar  are  in  the  pan  and  have 
boiled  for  about  twenty  minutes  some  of  the  juice  is  poured  off.  The 
remainder  of  the  fruit  in  the  kettle  is  then  boiled  in  the  usual  way,  with 
the  result  that  the  jam  is  a trifle  drier  than  it  would  be — and  some  like  a 
dry  jam.  The  strained  juice  is  then  boiled  a little  longer  separately,  until 
it  jellies.  A little  extra  sugar  may  be  wanted  for  the  juice. 

Another  way — and  we  tiiiiik  a better  one — is  to  heat  the  fruit  for  the 
jam  without  sugar,  until  the  juice  flows  freely,  then  to  strain  it  off  and  add 
the  requisite  amounts  of  sugar  to  the  two  preparations,  and  finish  the 
boiling.  Plums,  gooseberries,  and  rhubarb,  may  generally  be  treated  in 
eitlier  of  these  ways,  without  much  detriment  to  the  jam.  Strawberries 
can  part  with  a little  of  their  juice,  and  it  is  very  nice  bottled  and  served 
with  puddings,  &c.,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  red  currant  juice  and  made 
into  jelly. 

We  think  that  it  is  a mistake  to  treat  any  jam  in  this  way  which  is 
intended  for  long  keeping  ; also,  that  it  is  better,  where  there  is  abundance 
of  fniit,  to  make  jam  and  jelly  separately ; the  preserves  are  nicer,  and  the 
cost  is  but  little  more  where  the  most  is  made  of  the  refuse  fr\iit  from  the 
jelly,  by  making  a common  jam  of  it,  as  we  have  advised.  We  give  the 
above  simply  because  many  favour  the  custom. 

BOTTLED  FRUITS. 

These  are  extremely  useful,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  preparing 
them.  The  general  principles  are  similar  to  those  given  under  Jams. 
The  fruit  should  be  sound,  and  gathered  on  a dry  day.  The  bottles  must 
he  free  from  flaws,  and  have  wide  necks,  and  good  corks  that  just  fit  are  a 
necessity,  the  object  being  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  If  bottled  without 
sugar  and  the  contents  of  a bottle  are  later  on  used  for  a pie,  the  liquor 
should  be  poured  oft‘  and  sweetened  and  boiled  up,  and  this  synip  be  mixed 
with  the  fruit  and  used  when  cold.  By  bottling  the  fruit  witli  sugar  at 
first  this  trouble  is  avoided ; but  for  some  purposes  tlie  former  mode  is 
considered  the  better.  The  recipes  given  include  both  ways.  Respecting  I 
the  relative  advantages  of  some  of  the  methods  of  bottling  fi-uit  M’e  iucliue  i 
to  the  opinion  which  is  held  by  many  competent  judges,  that  the  old-  i 
fashioned  one  known  as  the  “ water  bath  ” process,  detailed  in  various 
recipe.s,  is  not  easily  improved  upon  for  general  employment.  But  a hint 
as  to  the  wrapping  of  the  bottles  (which  hails  from  the  States)  is  worth 
attention.  Instead  of  hay  bands,  straw,  strips  of  calico,  and  other  devices 
for  keeping  the  bottles  upright,  bottle-bags,  made  of  old  canvas  sacking, 
are  recommended.  The  bottles  are  kept  steady,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  toppling  over,  as  they  sometimes  do  if  substitutes  are  used;  and 
to  be  a success  they  must  be  perpendicular  tho  whole  time.  Should  ^ 
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flat-bottomed  vessel  not  be  at  hand  large  enough  to  take  the  quantity  a round- 
bottomed  one  answers,  the  copper,  for  example,  so  long  as  there  is  some- 
thing to  rest  the  bottles  upon.  {See  recipe  under  Tomatoes  in  Vegetables, 
page  657.  For  bottling- wax  see  page  1157  in  Pickles.)  If  wax  is  bought 
shun  the  green,  as  it  is  sometimes  poisonous.  In  addition  to  the  waxing 
of  the  corks  some  advise  that  they  be  tied  down  on  the  ginger-beer  bottle 
jjrinciple.  They  are  always  better  if  soaked  in  boiling  thin  syrup,  to  ensure 
a tight  fit.  Some  contend  that  all  bottled  fruits  should  be  stored  with  the 
necks  down.  This  may  be  an  advantage,  but  cannot  be  a necessity,  or 
all  the  fruits  exposed  in  the  contrary  way  in  the  grocers’  windows  would 
fail  to  keep.  A dark  store  closet  is  favourable  to  the  keeping  of  the 
fruit,  and  some  wrap  each  bottle  in  paper.  {See  Rule  12,  under  Jam 
Making.)  Several  other  hints  regarding  the  fruit,  sugar,  &c.,  are  equally 
applicable  here. 

The  Docicing  of  the  Fruit. — This  is  necessary,  or  rather  an  improve- 
ment (we  can  hardly  say  necessary,  as  hosts  of  people  dispense  with  it),  in 
the  case  of  stone  fruits  which  are  hardly  ripe.  Even  for  ripe  ones  the 
method  has  its  advocates.  A fine  “ biscuit  docker  ” may  be  used,  or  some 
stout  needles  inserted  into  a slice  of  cork,  so  that  the  eyes  are  secured ; a 
second  piece  of  cork  is  then  put  over  to  form  the  handle,  or  instead,  a good 
dab  of  sealing  wax  can  be  put  right  over ; if  this  be  done  the  cork  should 
be  half  an  inch  thick  at  least.  Another  way  is  to  take  a needle  and  pass  it 
through  the  fruit  in  contrary  directions,  but  this  takes  some  time.  Always 
pierce  right  to  the  stone. 

Syrup  V.  Sugar.~For  the  bottling  of  fruit  with  sugar  some  argue 
that  a syrup  is  always  preferable  to  sugar  in  the  dry  state.  Supposing 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  added  to  each  bottle  be  four  ounces,  allow 
w.ater  in  sufficient  quantity,  from  a quarter  nearly  to  half  a pint,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  fruit,  and  boil  together,  skimming  as  usual,  and  let 
it  get  cold  before  adding ; then  proceed  as  directed.  Instead  of  this  some 
have  a standard  recipe  for  the  symp,  and  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
reducing  the  quantity  for  each  bottle,  according  to  the  juiciness  of  the 
particular  fruit  under  treatment.  Given  pure  cane  sugar,  thorough 
corking,  and  proper  storing,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  time  fruits  thus 
treated  will  keep. 

Note. — The  proportions  named  here  apply  only  to  ordinary  fruits,  not 
rich  preparations  of  fruit,  heavy  syrup,  and  brandy.  (See  page  1107.)_ 

DESSERT  FRUITS  IN  SYRUP. 

The  fruits  put  up  in  various  forms  for  dessert  dishes  are  too  numerous 
to  be  separately  detailed.  They  form  a class  of  themselves,  and  are  quite 
distinct  from  those  put  up  for  culinary  purposes  in  bottles  and  tins.  Some 
of  these  are  costly,  the  choicest  fruits  being  used.  The  syrup  is  thiok  and 
rich,  and  some  of  the  best  fruits  are  preserved  in  brandy  or  liquem-s. 
Then  there  are  compotes  of  fruit  in  jelly,  a variety  of  kinds  being  em- 
ployed generally.  They  are  very  good  in  the  sweet  course  or  as  a dessert 
dish.  France,  Germany,  and  America  send  us  supplies  of  these  dainties, 
and  some  English  firms  put  up  their  own. 
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Almack’s  Preserve.— A mix- 
ture of  pears,  plums,  and  apples,  with 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  The  propor- 
tions are  a pound  each  of  apples  and 
pears  to  two  pounds  of  plums.  The 
fruit  is  prepared  in  the  usual  way  and 
cooked  in  a jar  until  soft ; the  sugar 
is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  in 
a jam  kettle  until  stiff.  Time  alto- 
gether, several  hours,  according  to  the 
hardness  of  the  pears. 

Angelica,  Candied. — Take  the 
plant  in  April,  boil  it  in  salt  and  water 
until  it  is  tender.  Kemove  and  drain 
it  well,  scrape  the  outside,  and  dry  it 
in  a clean  cloth.  Place  it  in  a syrup, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  three 
or  four  days  closely  covered.  The 
syrup  must  bn  made  from  the  same 
weight  of  .sugar  that  there  is  of  fruit, 
allowing  half  a pint  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  intist  be  boiled 
twice  a day,  and  poured  over  the  fruit 
until  it  is  nearly  all  absorbed,  after 
which  it  should  be  put  into  a dish  and 
dri(!d  by  slow  heat.  Time  to  make, 
about  ten  days.  Angelica  can  seldom 
be  bought  in  tho  market. 

(.V<r  Diuei)  Dessert  Friits,  page 
1116;  see  also  Arhicots  to  Dry, 
French  method.) 

Apples. — No  fruit  would  be  missed 
on  the  w’holo  more  than  apples.  They 
arc  generally  abundant  and  cheap,  and 
are  wholesome  and  delicious,  and  with 
few  exceptions  everybody  finds  them 
agreeable.  The  best  for  eating  are 
considered  to  be  those  with  a rough 
rind,  though  they  are  often  found  less 
digestible  than  the  smooth-skinned 
varieties,  such  as  are  more  often  kept 
for  cooking  purposes.  Of  the  first 
class,  the  Blenheim  orange,  Ribstone 
and  other  pippins,  and  russets  may  be 
especially  noted.  Of  ordinary  cooking 
apples,  mention  may  be  made  of  cod- 
lins.  Lord  Sutfields,  Wellingtons,  and 
various  American  apples.  So  many 
names  are  applied  to  apples  locally  that 
a moderately  complete  list  is  out  of  the 
qtiestion,  for  an  apple  used  extensively 
in  one  district  may  be  unknown  in 
another.  We  may  add  that  some  of 


the  clear-skinned,  of  a yellow  tint,  with  I 
a white  flesh,  cook  very  quickly,  and  i 
unless  carefully  watched  are  wasteful,  i 
as  such  dishes  as  dumplings  soon  burst  i 
in  the  oven.  Average  cost  of  cooking  j 
apples,  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  pound,  of 
dessert  apples  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound.  J 
For  high-class  dishes,  when  it  is  desir-  t 
able  that  the  shape  shall  be  retained, 
dessert  apples  are  used  for  cooking. 

Apple  and  Blackberry 
Cheese. — Required  : equal  weights 
of  blackberries  and  apples,  and  sugar 
as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  good  and  simple.  The  apples 
should  be  hard,  the  blackberries  fine, 
just  ripe,  not  seedy,  and  pure  cane 
sugar  used ; the  cheese  should  stick  to 
the  fingers  when  tested.  Bake  the 
fruit  in  a jar,  or  cook  in  a jam  kettle 
until  soft  ; the  apples  should  bo  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered.  Rub  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve,  and  weigh  the  pulp, 
then  allow  thirteen  ounces  of  sugar 
roughly  pounded  for  each  pound.  Boil 
the  pulp  for  an  hour  and  a quarter, 
then  stir  the  hot  sugar  in  and  boil  for 
nearly  another  hour.  Use  little  jars, 
and  have  them  dry  and  hot.  Tinj% 
deep  glass  dishes  do  as  well.  Cover 
with  a thin  sheet  of  paper  dipped  in 
salad  oil  when  cold,  and  cover  as 
usual. 

Apple  and  Blackberry  Jam. 

— [See  Blackheuuy  and  Apple  Jam.) 

Apple  Compote.— A very  deli- 
cious recipe.  Required  : two  pounds 
of  apples,  two  lemons  and  the  juice 
of  a third,  water  and  sugar  as  below. 

Cost,  about  Is. 

If  small  pippins  are  used,  they  should 
be  pared  and  cored,  but  left  whole; 
large  fruits  can  be  quartered.  Place 
them  in  a china  pan,  or  stew-jar  if 
more  convenient,  in  a single  layer, 
with  the  grated  rind  of  the  lemons  and 
the  strained  juice;  then  add  a little 
water  to  cover,  and  enough  pounded 
white  sugar,  about  half  a pound  to 
three-quarters  ; simmer  as  softly  as  j 

possible,  shaking  the  pan  until  the  I 

sugar  is  melted  and  boiling  point  is  | 
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reached.  A better  way  is  to  make 
syrup  by  boiling  up  the  sugar,  water, 
and  juice  first.  When  done,  remove 
the  fruit  with  care  and  reduce  the 
syrup  by  rapid  boiling;  a little  yellow 
colouring  will  improve  it.  Another 
way  is  to  use  a little  apple  jelly  towards 
the  end  to  give  consistence  to  the  syrup. 
A spoonful  or  two  of  lemon,  or  other 
table  jelly,  is  a good  addition. 

Another  way.- — A plain  dish.  Make 
a thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water, 
allowing  about  a gill  of  water  and 
three  ounces  of  sugar  to  a pound  of 
fruit  if  juicy,  hut  if  dry  more  water 
must  be  used.  Then  simmer,  and 
flavour  the  syrup  with  essence  of  any 
spice  preferred ; or  a little  ginger  or 
allspice  can  be  used  at  first,  together 
with  a clove  or  two.  When  plenty  of 
syrup  is  wanted  add  more  water  and 
sugar  in  proportion  to  fruit.  Tor  a 
large  dish  a stew-jar  may  be  used 
and  the  fruit  cooked  in  the  oven.  It 
then  becomes  “ stewed  apples,”  as  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  breaking  it. 

Apple  Cream  or  Custard. — 

This  is  a very  good  and  easily  pre- 
pared dish.  Eequired : apples,  sugar, 
and  cream  as  below.  Cost,  about  7d., 
without  cream. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  peeled  and  cored 
apples  to  a pulp,  with  half  a pound  or 
more  of  sugar  and  a little  lemon  juice ; 
flavour  with  spice  or  spice  essence. 
Then  add  a pint  of  boiling  cream  and 
beat  the  whole  together,  pour  in  a 
deep  dish  and  serve  cold.  This  is 
simplified  and  cheapened  by  using  half 
milk ; the  mixture  is  then  better 
thickened  a little  with  corn-flour. 

For  CusTABD  use  custard  instead  of 
cream.  Sometimes  a mixture  of  pulped 
apples  with  either  cream  or  custard 
goes  by  the  name  of  “apple  fool.” 
“ Apple  mange  ” is  similar,  but  the 
pulped  apples  are  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  some  sweetened  whipped 
cream  on  the  top,  and  a little  nutmeg 
grated  over. 

Apple  Flummery.— Required : 
two  pounds  of  apples  (weighed  after 
peeling  and  coring),  the  peel  and  juice 


of  a lemon,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sheet  gelatine 
and  a little  water,  cream  and  custard 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  2d.,  exclusive 
of  custard. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  peeled  and 
quartered,  and  cooked  with  the  sugar, 
lemon  peel,  grated,  and  the  juice  to  a 
pulp.  About  a gill  of  water  is  wanted, 
but  for  very  j uicy  fruit  less,  or  none, 
may  be  required.  Then  beat  the  pulp 
free  from  lumps,  or  sieve  it,  and  add 
the  gelatine  dissolved  in  a little  water. 
Stir  and  cool,  then  add  a gill  or  so  of 
cream ; or  for  a plainer  dish  use 
condensed  milk  and  omit  some  of  the 
sugar  in  the  apples.  Mould  and  turn 
out  when  set,  and  pour  a pint  of  plain 
or  medium  Custard  (page  926)  over. 

Note. — The  sugar  can  be  reduced, 
but  this  dish  is  generally  made  rather 
sweet.  If  some  of  the  mixture  be 
coloured  pink  the  effect  is  nicer.  It 
may  be  used  for  small  moulds,  and  the 
tops  garnished  with  a little  clear  jelly 
or  a blancmange  mixture. 

Apple  Fool, — [See  Apple  Cream 
or  Custard.) 

Apple  Gateau  (very  superior). — 
Required : a pound  and  a half  of 

apples,  half  a pint  of  water,  colouring, 
a glass  of  sherry,  a tablespoonful  of 
ginger  brandy,  the  rind  of  a lemon,  an 
ounce  of  gelatine,  and  some  sugar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  fruit  should  be  weighed  after 
peeling  and  coring  ; quarter  and  cook 
it  in  the  water,  which  has  been 
flavoured  by  boiling  the  cores  in  for  a 
short  time.  The  lemon  peel  should  be 
boiled  with  them,  and  when  they  have 
reduced  to  a pulp  add  the  sugar  and 
other  ingredients,  and  pass  through  a 
hair  sieve.  It  is  better  to  add  the 
gelatine  after  sieving ; it  may  be 
melted  in  a little  hot  water.  Then 
divide  into  three  parts,  and  add  to  one 
a few  drops  of  green  colouring  and  a 
spoonful  of  greengage  jam ; to  the 
second  a spoonful  of  apricot  jam  and 
some  yellow  colouring ; and  to  the 
third  portion  enough  carmine  to  make 
it  a pretty  pink,  and  a flavouring  of 
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vanilla.  Mould  in  three  layers,  having 
pink  in  the  middle.  Turn  out  and 
serve  with  creain  or  custard,  or  an  iced 
sweet  saute.  Ice  wafers  or  other 
biscuits  should  be  handed  with  this. 
Ginger  syrup  can  replace  the  brandy. 

Apple  Ginger,  or  Imitation 
Preserved  Ginger.  — Itequired  : 
iij)plos,  sugar,  ginger  and  water  as 
below.  Co.st,  about  3s. 

W'eigh  four  pounds  of  apples  after 
peeling  and  coring,  and  cut  them  in 
irregular  lumps  to  imitate  the  ginger  ; 
make  a syrup  of  two  pounds  of  lump 
sugar  boiled  in  a pint  of  water,  and 
])our  it  boiling  over  the  fruit,  which 
should  stand  two  or  three  days 
covered.  Use  an  earthen  vessel, 
'riu'n  add  the  chopped  rinds  and 
strained  juice  of  four  lemons,  a wine- 
glassful  of  good  gin  or  whisky,  three 
pounds  more  sugar,  and  a spice  bag, 
made  by  tying  very  loosel}'  in  muslin, 
two  and  a half  ounces  of  thoroughly 
bruised  ginger  of  the  best  quality 
(otherwise  three  ounces  will  be  needed), 
and  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  good 
cayenne.  The  latter  is  sometimes  dis- 
liked, and  a little  more  ginger  used 
instead.  Boil  the  whole  very  softly, 
taking  care  the  apples  do  not  break ; 
they  should  be  (juite  soft  and  clear, 
and  there  will  be  a good  supply  of 
syrup.  Apples  that  fall  in  the  cooking 
are  not  suitable.  Time  to  boil,  about 
an  hour.  Cover  when  cold.  For  some 
apples,  a pound  less  sugar  serves. 

Another  wny. — Boil  three  ounces  of 
ginger,  three  pounds  of  sugar,  a pint 
and  a half  of  water,  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  the  rind,  to  a syrup ; 
then  take  out  the  rind  and  put  in  the 
apples,  prepared  as  above,  and  boil  for 
fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  Three  pounds, 
or  lather  more,  of  fruit  will  be  wanted. 
This  is  a simple  recipe.  Another  way 
is  to  add  as  much  essence  of  ginger  as 
may  be  liked  to  the  syrup  instead  of 
the  spice  itself.  Some  add  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy  a short  time  before 
it  is  done. 

Apple  Jam.  — Eequired:  three 
pounds  of  good  cooking  apples  (weighed 


after  peeling  and  coring),  two  pounds  ] 
and  a quarter  of  sugar,  a saltspoonful  j 
of  ground  cinnamon,  and  as  much  ! 
ground  cloves,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  some  water.  Cost,  about  Is.  8d. 

Quarter  and  sub-divide  the  fruit  if  ! 

large,  and  put  it  with  all  the  rest  of  , 

the  materials  in  a jam  kettle ; the 
water  should  barely  cover  the  apples. 

Boil  and  stir  often  until  reduced  to 
pulp,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hourj 
then  pot  and  tie  down  when  cold. 
This  is  not  for  long  keeping. 

Another  way. — This  will  keep  well. 

A little  spice  c;in  be  added  if  approved, 
but  it  is  excellent  as  it  is.  Pare,  core, 
and  slice  four  pounds  of  good  baking 
apples,  put  them  in  a jar  with  three 
pounds  of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  four  lemons,  and  set  the 
jar  in  the  oven  in  a tin  of  water  until  i 
the  fr\'it  is  tender.  The  water  must  ( 
be  replenished,  as  it  wastes.  Or  set  it  | 
in  a pan  of  water  over  the  fire.  Then  I 

turn  into  a preserving  pan  and  boil  for  | 

twenty  to  thirty  minutes  until  done.  1 
This  way  saves  much  stin-ing,  but  the  ) 
usual  plan  may  be  followed  if  ap-  '• 
])rovcd.  Orange  juice  may  be  used  for  1 
flavouring.  {See  Blackheuuy  and  >! 
Xri’LE  Jam.)  > 

Apple  Jelly. — This  is  very  popu-  i 

lar  and  has  many  uses.  It  may  be  '! 
served  as  a dessert  dish,  and  is  a good  | 
garnish  for  various  sweets ; it  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a num- 
ber of  pudding  sauces  and  other  sweet 
dishes.  Whether  it  be  pink  or  pale 
yellow  depends  upon  the  apples  used. 
Fully  ripe  apples  are  not  generally 
considered  so  good  for  the  purpose  as 
slightly  unripe  ones,  and  hard  juicy 
fruit  will  yield  the  clearest  jelly.  A 
very  good  marmalade  may  be  made 
from  the  surplus  fruit,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  jelly  depends  upon  the  complete 
separation  of  the  juice  without  pres- 
sure. In  many  recipes  a large  pro- 
portion of  water  is  directed  to  be  used. 

The  saving  is  less  than  it  appeal’s,  for 
the  jelly  has  to  boil  longer  before  it 
will  stiffen,  and  there  is  a great  loss 
of  flavour. 
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iVb.  1. — Wipe  the  fi-uit  with  a cloth, 
hut  do  not  pare  it,  quarter  and  put  it 
in  a jar  with  the  water  (about  a gill  to 
the  pound  of  fruit) ; set  this ' in  the 
oven  or  a pan  of  water  over  the  fire, 
and  when  there  is  a good  supply  of 
juice  strain  through  a jelly  bag  that 
has  been  wrung  out,  of  hot  water,  or  a 
fine  sieve  may  be  used.  The  straining- 
must  be  repeated  if  necessary.  Measure 
and  add  a pound  of  sugar  (made  warm 
in  the  oven)  to  each  pint;  the  juice 
should  be  boiled  a few  minutes  first. 
The  strained  juice  of  two  lemons  to 
the  pint  may  be  added  unless  the  fruit 
is  very  tart,  then  one  will  do.  Boil 
until  the  jelly  sets  well.  In  measuring 
the  juice  take  care  to  avoid  the  sedi- 
;ment.  The  whole  of  the  pips  may  be 
boiled,  or  half  maj'  be  shaken  out; 
both  ways  have  their  advocates.  ' ■ 
No.  2. — This  is  more  expensive,  but 
a most  excellent  j elly.  Pare  the  fruit, 
and  remove  stalks  and  eyes  ; then  slice 
without  dividing,  and  put  them  in  a 
clean  jar;  moisten  each  layer  by  just 
dipping  the  fruit  in  water,  but  do  not 
leave  it  in  a moment ; then  set  the 
jar  in  water  over  a steady  fire  to  draw 
the  j nice ; strain  as  before.  The 
quantity  of  juice  wiU  not  be  large,  but 
will  be  rich  and  should  be  clear.  A 
mixture  of  apples  may  be  used  as  well 
as  one  sort,  and  the  peel  may  be  left 
on  if  a deeper  colour  is  desired. 
Weigh  the  juice  and  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes,  then  draw  the  pan  from  the 
fire  and  stir  in  the  sugar  (about  ten 
ounces  for  each  pound) ; or  if  tart 
apples,  three-quarters  of  a pound  will 
not  be  too  much.  While  boiling,  stir 
all  the  time,  except  to  clear  off  the 
scum,  for  otherwise  it  will  jelly  on  the 
surface  and  the  scum  with  it ; it  is 
.then  very  difficult  to  remove  without 
clouding  the  jelly.  If  liked,  the  thin 
rind  of  a lemon  to  each  pound  of  fruit 
may  be  boiled  in  it,  and ' removed 
before  the  sugar  is  added,  or  the 
strained  j nice  of  one  lemon  to  the  pint 
or  quart  may  be  put  in  shortly  before 
removing  from  the  fire.  But  the  pui-e 
flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  better  liked 
by  many  without  any  addition,  as  it  is 


very  delicate.  It  can  be  made  without 
dipping  the  fruit  in  water,  and  if  a 
deep  red  jelly  is  wanted  rosy-cheeked 
fruit  only  should  be  used,  and  all  of  it 
left  unpeeled.  At  the  most,  a pint  of 
water  for  every  gallon  and  a half  of 
apples  is  all  that  should  be  used.  In 
addition  to  reducing  the  cost  a little,  it 
facilitates  the  separation  of  the  juice 
in  straining. 

Apple  Pulp  for  Jams.— Re- 
quired ; apples,  sugar,  and  water. 
The  fruit  should  be  firm,  and  of  good 
flavour,  with  plenty  of  juice.  Wash, 
dry,  and  slice,  but  do  not  peel  or  core 
the  apples.  Then  put  them  in  a pre- 
serving pan  with  water  to  cover,  and 
boil  until  thick,  adding  a little  more 
water  if  wanted.  Then  beat  out  any 
lumps  there  may  be,  and  add  a little 
more  water  to  thin  it,  and  pass  through 
a canvas  bag  or  hair  sieve  without 
pressure,  as,  though  not  required  so 
fine  as  for  apple  jelly,  there  should  be 
some  residue,  which  can  be  boiled  up 
with  more  sug;ir  for  a common  jam. 
Then  measure  all  that  passes  through, 
and  put  it  on  with  six  to  eight  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  piint,  and  boil  to  a soft 
jelly.  It  should  be  well  skimmed. 
This  is  very  useful  for  giving  flavour 
to  other  fruit  should  it  be  poor,  and 
also  for  cheapening  jams  that  may  be 
made  from  more  expensive  fruit  in 
scarce  seasons.  For  example,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  the  pulp  added  to  each 
pound  of  raspberries  used  for  jam  will 
give  very  good  results  ; and  the  time 
to  add  it  is  after  the  sugar  has  been 
added  to  the  fruit  and  the  jam  has 
boiled  up  well.  This  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  firmness  to  jams 
that  are  rather  watery.  In  such  cases, 
a .couple  of  ounces  of  sugar  and  four 
ounces  of  the  apple  pulp  should  be 
used  to  every  pouqd  of  fruit  with  its 
owp  requisite  amount  of  sugar. 

Noth.— This  differs  from  apple  jelly 
in  three  respects.  It  is  less  sweet  at 
starting ; is  less  trouble,  as  the  j nice 
does  not  require  to  be  so  clear ; and  is 
cooked  for  a shorter  time,  as  it  receives 
1 more  boiling  later  on.  It  is  not 
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intended  for  anything  but  present 
use,  in  combination  with  other  fruit 
in  jams. 

Apple  Puree. — Peel  and  core 
some  apples,  quarter  them,  and  boil 
them  for  a short  time  alone,  adding 
the  juice  of  a lemon  to  each  pound. 
When  half  done,  put  in  the  sugar 
(roughly  crushed  lump),  and  boil  until 
done,  about  six  ounces  to  the  pound ; 
but  the  amount  will  vary,  not  only 
according  to  the  apples,  but  for  the 
purpose  for  w'hich  they  are  required. 
For  plain  dishes,  tlavour  with  spice, 
and  beat  until  smooth.  For  better 
ones,  rub  through  the  finest  hair  sieve, 
or  use  a tammy,  and  then  flavour  with 
brandy,  or  any  liqueur  or  S3‘rup.  For 
some  dishes  it  maj’  be  coloured,  and  a 
little  apple  jellj'  added.  For  others, 
some  preserved  ginger  sj'rup  is  an 
improvement,  with  or  without  pale 
brandy  ; for  verj^  delicate  dislies, 
vanilla  flavouring  is  suitable.  In 
several  of  our  recipes  uses  for  these 
purees  are  indicated. 

Note. — A puree,  made  by  grating 
firm  apples  to  a pulp,  and  sweetening 
and  flavouring  it  nicely,  is  veiy  useful. 

Apple  Puree  for  Garnishing. 

— This  is  useful  for  manj'  purposes ; 
and  other  fruits  can  be  so  treated  b)' 
varj'ing  the  flavouring  as  required. 
Any  quantity  may  be  made,  the  pro- 
portions being  a pound  of  apples,  four 
oimces  (or  more  if  sour  apples)  of 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and 
the  juice,  with  water  to  make  about  a 
quarter  of  a })int,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine.  The  whole  should  be  cooked 
to  a pulp,  the  gelatine  being  added 
when  the  ajjples  are  soft  ; then  pass 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  colour,  if 
liked,  some  rod,  and  some  green  or 
j'ellow.  If  a large  quantitj’  be  made, 
the  flavours  of  th^  different  colours 
can  be  varied.  Pour  into  baking  tins 
or  saute  pans  in  thin  laj'ers,  first 
rinsing  them  with  cold  water ; and 
when  set,  cut  in  any  desired  shapes,  as 
leaves,  stars,  and  the  like.  Apricot 
pulp,  sold  in  tins,  makes  a good  puree 
of  this  class. 


Apples,  Baked.— Stalk  the  fruit, 
and  put  it,  in  a single  layer,  in  a 
moderate  oven,  using  a clean  baking 
tin.  A very  little  water  may  be  put 
in  the  tin  as  a precaution  against 
burning.  The  time  taken  depends 
upon  the  k-ind  of  apples;  those  that 
readily  burst  are  not  so  suitable  as  a 
firmer  kind.  When  the  skins  look 
shrivelled,  thej’  are  done.  They  may 
be  served  as  thej'  are,  hot  or  cold,  or 
the  skins  taken  off,  and  the  apples 
rolled  in  powdered  sugar ; or  just 
dredge  them  with  it.  Sometimes  a 
little  home-made  wine,  s\ich  as  raisin, 
is  put  in  the  tin,  with  sugar  towards 
the  end,  to  make  a s)'rup  to  pour 
round  the  fruit.  When  for  j'oung 
children,  it  is  safest  to  remove  the 
cores.  Apples  cooked  in  this  way 
maj'  be  passed  through  a sieve,  and 
the  pulp  used  for  a number  of  dishes, 
some  of  which  are  refen-ed  to  in  this 
work. 

Apples  Baked  in  a Jar.— 

Take  a large  earthen  jar,  and  put  in  it 
some  apples  that  will  bake  well  (they 
should  be  wiped,  but  not  peeled) ; then 
cover  them  with  water  that  has  been 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  or  a 
little  treacle.  This  is  a good  waj^  to 
use  up  “ windfalls.”  A few  cloves  and 
a piece  of  ginger  should  be  added,  the 
jar  covered,  and  set  in  a gentle  oven 
until  the  apples  are  tender.  A hot 
oven  will  spoil  them.  Time,  from  two 
hours,  according  to  size  and  kind. 
This  is  a good  dish  for  children,  to 
serve  with  rice,  or  a ]dain  pudding,  or 
with  bread  instead  of  jam. 

Note. — For  j’oung  children,  it  is 
better  to  core  and  peel  the  apples. 

Apples,  Buttered. — Take  some 
pippins  or  russets,  and  bake  them  in  a 
single  layer  in  a dish  that  has  been 
buttered  a little,  and  remove  the  cores, 
filling  the  spaces  with  butter  and 
sugar.  Cook  gently ; and  when  done, 
place  each  on  a round  of  fried  bread  or 
cake,  and  put  a little  jam  on  the  top 
of  each,  after  sifting  sugar  all  over. 
The  apples  should  be  thinly  peeled. 
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and  cored  without  breaking.  Cost, 
about  lOd. 

Another  way. — Put  the  apples,  after 
preparing  as  above,  in  a saucepan  in  a 
single  layer,  with  two  ounces  of  butter 
to  a pound.  Cook  gently,  turning 
now  and  then.  When  nearly  done, 
add  an  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and 
some  ground  spice.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  a glass  dish  with  a slice  of  fried 
bread  or  cake,  put  the  apples  on,  and 
pour  the  sugar  and  butter  over ; cover 
with  sugar,  and  lay  a bit  of  red 
currant  or  other  bright  jelly  on  each. 
These  are  nice  dishes  at  small  cost. 
The  apples  in  the  last  recipe  are  some- 
times liked  without  the  butter  and 
sugar  poured  on  the  bread.  It  will 
then  serve  for  other  dishes,  such  as 
plainly  boiled  rice,  &c. 

Apples,  Dried  or  Evapo- 
rated.— Under  this  head  we  class  aU 
the  varieties  of  apples  whibh  are  sent 
from  America  and  other  countries,  in 
the  form  of  rings  and  chips,  as  well  as 
the  kind  known  as  Newtown  pippins, 
from  which  the  peel  and  cores  have 
been  removed,  and  the  Normandy’ 
pippins,  from  which  only  the  peel  is 
removed.  These  vary’  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the 
crop,  and,  when  they  do  not  exceed 
fourpence  to  sixpence  per  pound,  are 
not  an  extravagant  purchase,  as  they 
are  really  much  cheaper  than  they 
appear  at  first  sight.  They’  are  fruit 
in  a concentrated  state,  and  there  is  no 
waste  by  peeling.  Therefore  the  dried 
apples  have  nothing  to  lose  in  the 
cooking,  but  something  to  gain,  as 
water  must  be  added  to  make  up  for 
the  moisture  lost  in  the  drying.  They 
should  be  rinsed,  the  water  thrown 
away,  then  covered  with  fresh  water, 
and  left  to  soak  until  they  are  well 
swollen,  and  the  water  is  absorbed. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in 
the  quality,  and  some  sorts  will  take 
up  much  more  moisture  than  others. 
Some  kinds  are  artificially  whitened, 
and  the  browner  varieties  are  often 
the  best.  After  the  soaking,  they  are 
ready  for  conversion  into  pieg  and 


puddings ; or  they  may  be  stewed,  and 
used  for  any’  purpose  for  which  the 
fre.sh  fruit  answers.  They  should  in 
all  cases  be  slowly  cooked  when  they 
are  to  go  to  table  in  the  form  of  a 
compote,  as  the  shape  should  be 
retained,  and  they  must  not  be  stirred 
during  the  cooking.  They  make 
excellent  sauce ; but  to  obtain  the  best 
results  the  preliminary  soaking  must 
not  be  omitted.  Rather  more  flavour- 
ing should  be  allowed  for  these  than 
for  fresh  apples. 

Apples,  to  Preserve  for  Win- 
ter Use. — When  apples  are  required 
for  storing  they  should  not  be  left  too 
long  on  the  trees,  as  should  they  blow 
off  they  will  not  keep  so  well.  Apples 
and  all  fruit  for  keeping  should  be 
hand  picked.  Handle  the  fruit  lightly 
and  remove  with  a pair  of  scissors. 
If  possible,  gather  in  fine  dry  weather. 
Wipe  each  apple,  and  reject  any  that 
are  unsound.  In  storing,  place  on 
clean  straw  in  single  rows  in  a dark, 
dry  place.  Straw  should  be  placed 
between  each  row,  so  that  the  fruit 
does  not  touch.  Apples  may  also  be 
packed  in  boxes  or  jars,  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  not  bruised.  The 
air  should  be  excluded  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  apples  looked  to 
frequently. 

Apples  in  Whisky.— A dessert 
dish.  Required : two  pounds  of  russets 
or  pippins,  two  lemons,  rind  and  juice, 
a gill  of  whisky,  a pound  of  sugar,  a 
gill  of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger,  half  a dozen  cloves,  and  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Cost,  about 
Is.  fid.  or  more. 

Peel  and  core  the  fruit,  boil  the  peel 
and  cores  in  water  until  reduced  to  a 
gill ; strain  this  over  the  fruit  in  a 
single  layer  in  a stewpan ; add  the 
rest,  cover,  and  cook  until  soft.  Re- 
move the  scum  and  turn  the  fruit  as 
necessary.  Dish,  and  strain  the  syrup 
over.  May  be  served  plainly  or  gar- 
nished. 

Apricots  are  of  foreign  origin,  but 
many  varieties  are  now  cultivated  in 
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this  country.  When  ripe,  apricots  are 
vcr_v  delicious,  hut  somewhat  laxative, 
like  plums ; thej-  have  to  he  shunned 
by  some  persons  for  this  reason.  A 
gioiit  number  of  dishes  can  be  made 
from  apricots,  and  the)'  can  be  pre- 
served in  a miiltitiido  of  ways.  Tho 
fruit  should  never  bo  kept  long  after 
gathering,  as  it  becomes  insipid  ; this 
applies  esj)ecially  to  fruit  for  ])re- 
sorving.  A good  deal  of  so-called 
aj)ricot  jam  of  the  low-priceil  kind 
is  said  to  owe  its  foundation  to 
the  pulp  of  marrows,  gourds,  &c. 
I5o  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  it  lacks  tho  flavour  of  the  genuine 
article.  Cost  of  apricots,  very  variable. 
When  plentifid  and  in  full  season, 
seldom  less  than  6d.  to  8d.  per  pound. 
Early  in  the  season  they  are  sold 
singly. 

Apricot  pulp  is  sent  over  to  this 
country  in  tins  of  about  seven  j)oimds, 
and  sold  very  cheaply,  about  4d.  per 
pound.  It  is  useful  for  many  purposes, 
such  as  purees,  &c.  INIorc  sugar  can 
be  added,  and  any  flavouring,  and  tho 
syrup  reduced  if  necessary.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  all  sorts  of  pastry.  {See. 
recii)es  under  Ekvits  in  the  alphabets, 
also  Nectarines  and  1’eaches.) 

Apricot  Jam. — Eoquired  : three 
pounds  of  fruit  to  two  and  a half 
pounds  of  sugar,  or  for  some  two  and 
a (piarter  pounds  will  be  considered 
enough.  Cost,  about  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d. 
but  variable. 

Skin,  halve,  and  stone  the  fruit,  and 
])lace  in  a dish,  with  half  the  sugar 
strewn  over;  this  should  be  fine,  but 
the  reserved  part  roughly  crushed  only. 
I.eave  for  twelve  hours,  then,  pour  the 
83’rup  into  the  preserving-pan,  and  add 
the  other  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved ; 
then  put  in  the  apricots  and  the  ker- 
nels of  about  half,  blanched  and  sliced. 
Boil  gently  for  about  thirty  to  forty 
minutes;  test  in  tho  usual  wa}',  and 
cover  when  cold. 

Apricot  Marmalade.  — Re- 
quired ; four  pounds  of  apricots,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  some  of  the 


kernels.  Cost,  about  3s.  Cd.  to  4s.,  but 
variable. 

Reel,  quarter,  and  stone  tho  fruit, 
and  put  it  in  a preserving-pan  and 
simmer  until  tho  fruit  is  pidpy.  It 
should  bo  often  stitred ; then  add  the 
sugar  and  tho  kernels  blanched  and  i 
divided,  and  boil  for  twenty  or  thirty  • 
minutos  more.  Stir  often  towards  the  ij 
end,  or  tho  marmalade  will  burn.'  i 
Cover  as  jam,  and  store,  in  a dry  place.  | 
Time  to  boil  altogether,  about  an 
hour. 

Apricots  or  Plums,  Bottled, 
Simple  Way. — The  fruit  should  be 
halved,  and,  if  liked,  stoned,  though 
many  think  this  deprives  the  fruit  of 
some  of  its  flavour.  Strew  sugar 
over  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  four 
ounces  to  the  pound,  according  to  kind 
and  ripeness,  and  in  twelve  hours, 
or  less  if  ripe,  put  into  jars  or  bottl(!8 
with  the  siigar ; cover,  and  finish  off 
in  either  of  the  ways  given  under 
Bottled  Fruits,  or  Canned  Fruit. 

Apricots,  Compdte  of.— If  - 

green  apricots  are  used,  wipe  the  down  ! 
from  them,  and  boil  the  sugar  and 
water  to  a syrup,  using  half  a pound 
Or  more  of  sugar  to  three-quarters  of  a , 
pint  of  water ; a pound  to  a pound  and  ' 
a quarter  of  fruit  may  be  added  ; they 
will  want  from  twenty  to  thiitj' 
minutes’  simmering.  For  ripe  fruit,  , 
stone  and  halve  it,  crack  the  stones, 
and  blanch  the  kernels ; boil  sugar 
and  water  as  above,  but  regulate  the  , 
sugar  by  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit;'  j 
about  half  a pound  or  less  to  the  pound  | 
of'*  fruit  will  suffice  generally.  Boil  ; 
the  apricots  as  long  as  necessary,  but 
not  a minute  more,  as  they  soon  break. 
Reduce  the  syrup  well,  and,  if  liked,-  | 
flavour  it  with  brandy  or  liqueur.  The  ' 
blanched  kernels  should  be  boiled  in 
tho  sj’Tup.  Compotes  of  this  class  are 
often  garnished  just  before  serving  | 
with  lumps  of  bright  jelly.  The  dish 
should  be  served  “ stone-cold,”  and  I 
may  be  set  on  ice  with  advantage,  i 
when  used  for  a vol-au-vent,  for  j 
tvhieb  it. is  excellent,  there  should  be  I- 
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only  enough  syrup  to  just  coat  the 
fruit ; none  to  run  into  the  pastry. 

Apricots,  Dried,  Compote  of. 

— [See  next  column.)  Fruit  cooked  as 
therein  directed  is  useful  for  the  filling 
of  vol-au-vents  or  conversion  into 
pies.  It  may  also  be  put  into  borders 
of  rice,  blanc-mange,  cnstard,  &c.  {See 
recipes  under  the  various  headings.) 

Apricots,  to  Dry  (French 
method). — Take  some  sound  hut  not 
over-ripe  apricots ; wipe  them  and 
weigh  them ; make  a hole  with  a knife 
at  one  end,  and  remove  the  stone 
without  dividing  the  fruit.  Put  them 
into  cold  water,  and  simmer  until  thej' 
are  quite  tender.  Take  equal  quanti- 
ties, by  weight,  of  sugar  and  fruit,  and 
boil  the  sugar  in  the  water,  allowing  a 
gill  and  a half  to  each  pound.  When  the 
scum  rises,  put  in  the  apricots,  and  let 
them  remain  until  thoj'  look  quite 
clear  ; then  put  all  into  a jar,  and  let 
it  remain  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
syrup  must  be  drained  off,  boiled  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  and  poured  again 
over  the  fruit,  to  remain  another 
twenty-four  hours.  This  process  must 
be  repeated  three  times.  Then  the 
liquor  must  be  drawn  from  them  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  apricots  placed 
separately  on  dishes,  and  dried  very 
slowly.  Time  to  make,  five  days. 

Note. — Remove  the  scum  from  the 
syrup  before  adding  the  fruit. 

Apricots  in  Brandy.  — Re- 
quired : apricots,  sugar,  water,  and 
brandy  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  season  and  the  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

Allow  a pound  of  sugar  and  a giU  of 
water  to  a pound  of  fruit.  Put  the 
apricots  (which  should  be  sound,  but 
not  quite  ripe)  in  a preserving-pan 
with  the  water,  and  simmer  until  quite 
tender  ; then  remove  the  skins.  Add 
the  sugar  after  the  fruit  has  been 
taken  up,  and  boil  it  up,  skimming 
very  well ; then  pour  it  over  the  fruit 
in  glass  jars.  The  syrup  and  brandy 
should  he  in  equal  parts.  Cork  well, 
and  seal  the  tops  of  the  eorks.  Keep 


a j-ear  before  using.  Time  to  simnier, 
about  an  hour. 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  or 
Peaches,  Dried  Californian.— 

The  following  is  an  American  recipe 
for  the  cooking  of  these  fruits  : — Rinse 
in  clean  cold  water  ; then  put  the  fruit' 
in  cold  water  to  cover,  and  leave  it  to 
soak  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ; then 
put  the  fruit  and  water  in  a lined 
saucepan,  and  simmer  gently  until  it 
is  quite  tender.  It  must  not  break  up. 
The  stigar  should  not  be  added  until 
the  fruit  is  nearly  done.  A verj'  good' 
dish,  hot  or  cold,  is  tlms  obtained,  re- 
taining as  much  as  possible  the 
original  flavour  of  J;he  fruit.  These 
may  be  served  as  they  are,  or  with 
custard  or  cream.  When  required  to 
replace  fresh  fruit  for  superior  dishes, 
as  ices  and  the  like,  a little  flavouring 
in  the  shape  of  spirit  or  liqueur  can  be 
added.  The  s,yrup  may  be  thickened 
by  further  boiling.  There  is  naturally 
a great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit  in  the  same  box ; and,  so  far  as 
convenient,  the  large  and  small  should 
be  converted  into  separate  dishes,  that 
the  cooking  may  be  even,  as  if  mixed  _ 
the  small  is  sure  to  break  before  the 
lest  is  done.  Never  throw  away  the 
soaking  water  and  change  it  for  fresh, 
in  which  to  cook  the  fruit,  as  is  some- 
times advised,  for  by  so  doing  a good 
deal  of  flavour  is  lost.  Average  cost, 
8d.  per  pound  when  bought  in  small 
quantities;  but  may  sometimes  be  got 
much  less  from  those  who  make  a 
speciality  of  these  goods,  and  when  a 
box  of  fourteen  pounds  is  taken  at 
once.  But  the  cost  varies  from  season 
to,  season.  However  the  fruit  may 
vary  in  condition,  this  mode  will  be 
found  reliable. 

Apricots,  Tinned. — The  more 
expensive  brands  are  generally  reliable ; 
and  some  of  the  cheaper  are  ^ erj^  good, 
but  they  are  variable,  and  should  the 
fruit  appear  poor  in  flavour,  or  tart,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  pour  off  the  juice  and 
boil  it  up  with  more  sugar,  and  pour 
it  over  the  fruit.  This  may  be  re- 
peated. The  fruit  is,  as  a rule,  so  soft 
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that  it  cannot  he  boiled  in  the  syrup 
without  foar  of  breaking,  but  in  this 
way  it  becomes  well  flavoured  without 
getting  pulpy.  When  served  straight 
from  the  tin,  the  syrup  ma}’  always  bo 
reduced  by  quick  boiling,  if  liked,  as 
there  is  often  a large  quantitj’,  or  some 
may  bo  reserved  for  another  dish.  A 
little  garnish  of  jelly  or  dried  fruit  of 
bright  colour  can  bo  added  ; or  dish 
the  halves — concave  and  convex  sides 
— alternately,  and  put  a chen-y  or 
something  similar  in  the  hollows.  [See 
recipes  in  the  chapter  on  Sweets.) 

Banana,  or  Plantain.— There 
are  many  varieties  of  plantain,  the 
fruit  of  each  possessing  considerable 
variations  of  size,  flavour,  and  shape. 
Of  late  years,  the  banana  has  been 
much  usi;d  in  cookery,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  ices,  cakes,  sweet 
pastry,  &c.  (nee  Isuex). 

The  banana  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
indigestible,  but  this  is  duo  mainly  to 
the  habit  of  eating  fruit  at  the  end  of 
a good  meal,  and  this  particular  fruit 
is  very  nutritious,  containing  less 
water  and  more  solid  matter  than 
many  others,  and  is  only  suitably  used 
as  part  of  a meal.  Cost,  from  6d.  to  Is. 
per  dozen  when  plentiful ; sometimes 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen. 

Bananas,  Compote  of. — The 

precise  treatment  of  the  fruit  depends 
upon  its  ripeness.  If  quite  ripe,  slice 
it  after  paring,  and  pour  on  a thin 
syrup,  flavoured  when  cooled  a little 
with  any  liqueur  ; or  some  add  a little 
lemon  or  orange  juice  and  the  grated 
rind ; while  many  think  that  rose 
water  is  the  best.  Sometimes  pale 
brandy  is  put  in.  The  dish  is  ready 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cold.  When  not 
quite  ripe,  the  slices  may  be  simmered 
for  a minute  or  two  in  the  sjTup. 
Another  way  is  to  soak  the  slices  in 
a little  wine  or  spirit,  and  pour  on 
them  a flavoured  syrup  with  enough 
gelatine  to  nearly  set  it.  [See  Peach 
Compote  with  .Telly.)  If  dried 
bananas  are  used  they  may  be  treated 
as  there  described  in  the  recipes  for 
Sauces, 


Bananas,  Puree  of.  — Raw 

fruit,  which  must  be  fully  ripe,  may  i 
be  passed  through  a sieve,  then 
sweetened  and  flavoured  in  either  of 
the  above  ways,  and  used  for  layer 
cakes  and  other  dishes ; or  some 
cooked  fruit  may  be  drained  from  the  i 
syrup  and  used  instead.  Unripe  fruit 
will  not  bo  satisfactory  for  a puree. 

Bananas  in  Surprise. — Ab.  1.  j 

— Peel  and  remove  the  centres  of  the 
fi’uit,  which  must  be  ripe ; a small 
scooj)  is  required.  Fill  up  with 
flavoured  cream,  using  a bag  and 
pipe,  then  dish  in  a bed  of  chopped, 
bright  jolly. 

No.  2.  — Fill  the  centres  with 
chopped  jelly,  and  place  in  the  skins 
for  serving  ; or  serve  out  of  the  skins, 
garnished  with  coloured  whipped 
cream. 

I No.  3. — Slice  the  fruit  thinly  the 
round  way,  and  macerate  in  pine- 
apple syrup,  then  put  together  again 
in  its  original  form  ; lay  each  on  a 
separate  plate,  and  cover  with  grated 
pine,  then  add  a dressing  of  custard 
or  cream.  Set  about  the  tea  or 
supper  table,  one  to  each  guest. 

Barberry  Jam.— Required : 
equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Strip  the  berries,  and  put  with  the 
sugar  in  the  pan;  heat  gently,  then 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  jam  may  be  tested  ■ 
in  the  usual  way  (page  1091).  Remove  ■ 
any  scum  verj-^  thoroughly.  Tie  down  , 
when  cold. 

Barberry  Jelly.  — Strip  and  \ 
wash  the  berries,  put  them  in  a jar  , 
with  the  water  that  clings  to  them, 
and  draw  the  juice,  as  for  currants;  , 
strain  and  use  a pound  and  a quarter  | 
of  sugar  to  the  pint  of  juice.  Time, 
about  ten  minutes.  (See  Red  Ccrrant 
Jelly.) 

Barberries,  Preserved  for 
Garnishing'. — Gather  the  clusters 
before  they  are  quite  ripe.  Take  away 
any  unsound  berries,  or  any  that  may 
have  ripened  thoroughly,  and  put  the 
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bunches  in  bottles.  Cover  with  a 
brine,  made  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pint  of  water  to  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  salt,  boiled  and  skimmed  ; this  must 
be  cold  when  added.  A piece  of  alum 
' the  size  of  a nut  should  be  put  in  every 
quart  of  brine.  Cover  with  bladder, 
and  store  in  a dry  place.  Examine 
now  and  then,  and  if  at  any  time  a 
scum  shows  on  the  surface,  pour  the 
brine  off,  and  replace  it  with  a fresh 
suppl}',  made  a little  less  salt.  The 
berries  must  be  kept  under  the  brine, 
and  the  jars  always  well  tied  down. 

Bilberry. — {See  WHoaTLEBEKUY; 
also  Ckanbekeies.) 

Blackberry  and  Apple  Jam. 

■ — Any  sharp-flavoured  apple  will  do, 
1 but  the  Wellington  or  Dumeloro’s 
seedling  is  particularly  suitable.  For 
blackberry  jam  the  blackberries  re- 
quire half  their  weight  in  sugar,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil ; for 
blackberry  and  apple  jam  a larger 
proportion  of  sugar  is  necessary,  (See 
Apple  Jam.) 

Blackberry  J elly.  — A very 
good  method.  Put  the  berries  in  a jar 
and  cover  it ; set  it  in  a pan  of  water 
Over  the  fire,  and  simmer  the  water 
that  the  juice  may  run  slowly  (about 
an  hour  will  suffice) ; pour  through 
a jelly  bag  and  press  the  fruit  enough 
to  send  all  the  moisture  through,  but 
no  more.  The  hot  fruit  should  be  put 
in  the  bag  a little  at  a time.  Then 
measure  the  juice,  and  allow  a pound 
of  sugar  to  the  pint.  The  sugar  should 
be  heated  in  the  oven  and  be  as  hot  as 
possible,  but  not  the  least  browned. 
Boil  the  juice  fast  in  a china-lined 
or  enamelled  saucepan  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  stir 
until  it  is  every  bit  dissolved.  Then 
skim  and  watch  carefully,  as  it  is 
liable  to  catch,  and  should  only  boil 
up  well,  and  then  simmer  for  about 
ten  minutes.  The  jars  should  be  quite 
hot,  and  the  jelly  put  in  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  fire. 

Black  Currant  Cheese.  — 

Gather  the  fruit  on  a dry  day.  See 


that  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  remove  the 
stalks  and  tops.  Take  equal  quantities, 
by  weight,  of  good  loaf-sugar— the 
best  is  the  cheapest — and  of  currants  ; 
place  them  in  a preserving-pan  over  a 
slow  fire,  or  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  till 
the  sugar  has  dissolved  a little,  then 
bring  it  gradually  to  a boil,  stirring  it 
carefully  all  the  time,  and  removing 
the  scum.  Simmer  for  an  hour  or 
more,  when  the  currants  may  be  passed 
through  a hair  sieve  and  it  is  ready 
for  putting  into  moulds  for  use.  Prob- 
able cost,  about  Is.  3d.  per  pound. 

A cheese  may  be  made  from  the 
residue  from  jelly  if  a proportion  of 
fresh  fruit  be  mixed  with  it.  (See 
Fruit  Pastes,  page  1120.) 

Black  Currant  Jam.  — Re- 
quired : fruit,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  pound  on  an 
average. 

Gather  the  currants  on  a dry  day, 
and  free  them  from  stalks ; put  them 
in  the  pan  and  bring  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  sugar,  stirring  in  each  portion 
before  adding  the  next.  Boil  until  it 
stiffens  when  tested  (see  page  1094). 
This  wants  careful  stirring ; it  is  apt 
to  burn,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the 
j uice.  It  also  wants  careful  skimming, 
especially  when  brown  sugar  is  used. 
We  do  not  recommend  this,  but  many 
prefer  it  for  this  and  some  other  dark 
jams.  Many  use  but  twelve  ounces  of 
sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit ; fourteen 
ounces  may  be  recommended  for  a good 
flavoured  jam  that  will  keep ; others 
use  equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar. 
Made  thus,  the  jam  is  stiff,  and 
resembles  cheese,  and  is  apt  to  get  dry 
on  the  top ; an  oiled  paper  should  be 
laid  over.  For  a thinner  jam,  a pint 
of  water  to  six  or  eight  pounds  of 
fruit  should  be  added ; some  use  a 
larger  proportion.  It  is  only  safe  to 
add  water  when  the  fruit  is  perfect 
and  gathered  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. The  jam  wants  slower  boiling, 
and  must  be  thoroughly  done. 

Black  Currant  Jam,  very 
Superior. — Required  : four  pounds 
of  black  currants,  two  pints  of  red 
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currant  juice,  and  six  pounds  of  sugar. 
Co.st,  about  3s.  6d. 

Pick  the  fruit,  put  it  in  the  pan 
with  the  juice,  stir  to  the  boil,  then 
add  the  sug-.ir  and  finish  off  in  the 
ordinar)’  way.  'J\ike  care  to  scrape 
the  sides  of  the  pan  well  and  to  skim 
thoroughly.  This  is  delicious  for  tarts, 
imffs,  &c.  Half  black  currant  juice 
may  be  used.  The  residue  from  the 
juice  will  make  good  common  jam  or 
paste.  (■SVe  PituiT  Pastes,  page  1120.) 

Black  Currant  Jelly.— Follow 
the  directions  given  for  Keu  Cuukant 
.1  Ei.i.v  (page  1 1 -i  1 ),  in  the  preparation  of 
tlio  juice  and  sugar.  Sometimes  sugar 
is  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  for 
red  curnint  jelly,  but  on  an  average  a 
little  less  is  liked — a pint  of  juice  to 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar,  or  a pound  of 
juice  to  ten  ounces  of  sugar;  the  former 
will  be  sweet  enough  if  the  jelly  is 
re(iuired  for  use  in  sickness.  We  think 
a tablespoonful  of  red  currant  juice  to 
every  (luarter  pint  of  black  a very 
decided  improvement. 

Black  Currants,  Bottled. — 

(See  CcuuA.NTS,  Bottleu.) 

Black  Currant,  Compdte  of. 

(See  Ct'URANTS,  CoMCOTE  OF.) 

Bottled  Pr  uits. — (See  next 
recipe;  al.so  recipes  in  the  alphabet, 
Cansei)  Fkuits,  and  remarks  on 
page  1098.) 

Bottled  Fruits  with  Sug'ar, 
German. — T’his  mode  is  simple,  and 
the  results  are  good.  All  sorts  of 
fruit,  ripe  or  unripe,  may  be  so  bottled. 
In  the  case  of  rather  hard  plums,  if  the 
skins  are  left  on,  slit  them  down  the 
side  with  a needle.  A lined  pan  for 
making  the  syrup,  and  the  best  of 
cane  sugar  (loaf  not  broken)  are 
essential.  Five  to  six  half-pints  of 
water  to  four  pounds  of  sugar  are  re- 
quired for  sour  fruit  ; for  the  sweeter 
kinds,  six  to  eight  half-pints  of  water 
to  the  same  quantity  of  sugar.  After 
the  syrup  boils,  simmer  for  ten  minutes, 
and  skim  and  set  aside  to  get  cold. 
Put  the  fruit  in  the  bottles  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  the  necks,  then  pour 


in  the  syrup  ; it  may  nearly  cover  the 
fruit  unless  it  is  a kind  that  will  yield  i 
a good  deal  of  syrup,  then  it  need  be 
only  half  covered  or  rather  more.  , 
Cork  and  set  in  a pan  of  cold  water  i 
(see  page  1098).  Bring  to  the  boil  I 
gently  (this  is  important),  then  simmer  ( 
as  long  as  needed  ; a few  minutes  only  j 
for  small,  ripe  berries;  from  twenty  J 
to  thirty  minutes  for  hard  fruits.  Do 
not  take  it  out  until  the  water  is  cold. 
Store  in  a drj',  dark  j)lace.  The  corks 
may  bo  waxed  or  resined.  Another 
way  is  to  tie  bladder  loosely  over  the 
bottle  necks  that  it  may  have  room  to 
expand  ; then,  when  the  fruit  is  done, 
to  put  in  corks  before  storing.  The 
first  mode  is  the  one  we  prefer.  The  i 
thing  is  to  use  sound  bottles  and  to 
heat  slowly. 

Canned  Prnit,  without  i 
Sugar. — Required  ; sugar  and  w-ater. 
Take  any  sound  fruit  such  as  plums, 
damsons,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c., 
and  place  in  a preserving  pan  with 
just  enough  water  to  prevent  burning, 
the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  the  fruit.  Then  bring 
just  to  the  boil.  Have  ready  some 
screw-topped  glass  bottles,  which  have 
been  thorougbly  heated  by  filling  them 
with  hot  water  beforehand ; pour  the 
water  out,  and  pour  in  the  boiling 
fruit,  and  fill  to  the  top,  then  screw 
down  without  any  loss  of  time,  this 
being  very'  irnportiint.  Tlie  bottles 
should  be  examined  the  next  day,  and 
should  an}'  hubbies  be  seen  the  contents 
must  be  again  brought  to  the  boil.  Li 
heating  the  bottles  tor  the  above  the 
best  way  is  to  fill  them  with  water 
that  is  warm  only,  and  wrap  them  | 
round  with  flannel  and  set  them  in  a 
pan  of  water  over  the  tire  until  the 
water  in  the  bottles  is  quite  hot. 

This  fruit  is  useful  for  all  sorts  oi 
purposes  when  the  fresh  fruit  is  not  to 
be  had  ; for  instance,  ices,  as  it  retains 
to  a great  extent  the  fresh  flavour  of 
the  fruit.  The  bottles  should  be  kept  I 
in  a dry  place,  and'  be  wrapped  each  in 
a sheet  of  thick  paper.  i 

Another  way. — Fill  some  sound  jars 
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■with  fruit  and  place  them  in  a gentle 
oven  until  the  fruit  has  shrunk  an 
inch  or  two  from  the  top,  and  looks 
thoroughly  heated,  but  not  burst. 
Then  fill  the  jars  up  with  boiling 
water  and  cover  with  a paper  that  has 
I been  doubled  and  brushed  over  with 
paste ; press  this  well  down,  then 
cover  with  bladder  or  a couple  of  folds 
of  stout  vegetable  parchment.  These 
should  he  placed  in  a cool,  dry,  and 
. darlc  room,  and  not  disturbed  until 
•required  for  use.  When  wanted,  pour 
off  the  water,  add  as  much  sugar 
as  required,  and  boil  up,  then  use  for 
pies  and  other  dishes.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  there  is  a superfluous 
^quantity  of  juice ; this  can  be  used  for  ; 
sauces  and  for  serving  with  plain 
puddings,  &c. 

Carrot  Jam,  to  imitate 
' Apricot.  — Required : carrots,  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  the  rind  of 
. a lemon,  the  juice  of  two,  six  chopped 
sweet  almonds,  and  a tablespoonful 
and  a half  of  brandy  to  every  pound 
of  carrots  Used.  Cost,  about  3d.  to 
'4d.  per  pound  on  an  average,  exclusive  i 
of  brandy. 

The  carrots  should  be  sound  and  of 
I a good  colour,  washed  and  scraped  and 
thinly  sliced^  Then  put  them  on  with 
water  te  barely  cover,  and  simmer  : 
them  until  they  will  pass  through  a 
cane  sieve.  The  sugar  and  other  in-  , 
■ ^gredients  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the 
' sugar  must  be  pure  cane.  Boil  for  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  add  another 
half  tablespoonful  of  brandy  to  a 
pound  of  carrots,  after  the  jam  has  i 
cooled,  if  wanted  to  keep  well.  A | 
superior  fiavour  may  be  given  by 
putting  in  a couple  of  chopped  bitter  j 
almonds,  and  a little  more  lemon  juice  ; 
when  cool.  The  exact  proportions  are  : 
a matter  of  taste  ; but  carrot  jam  to  ! 
be  good  must  contain  spirit,  as  the  ' 
vegetable  is  liable  to  fermentation.  ; 
i The  jars  are  best  covered  with  bladder,  i 
.and  proper  storage  is  required.  i 

Another  way. — The  fruit  should  be  ' 
boiled  and  sieved,,  and  then  boiled 
again  with  the  sugar,  and  the  rest  of 


the  ingredients  put  in  just  before  the 
jam  is  quite  cold  and  firm.  The 
mixing  must  be  thorough. 

Carrots,  Preserved  to  imi- 
tate Ginger. —Required  ; carrots, 
ginger,  sugar,  water,  brandy,  and 
lemon,  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
carrots.  Other  ingredients  about  3s. 

Take  small  carrots,  prepared  as  for 
boiling,  then  boil  them  until  tender. 
The  pointed  ends  are  to  be  removed 
and  some  of  the  middle  portion  cut  out 
from  the  thick  ends.  Then  steep  them 
in  water  for  a night,  change  the  water 
. and  steep  for  another  night ; this  is  to 
destroy  the  carrot  flavour.  Drain  and 
dry  well.  For  four  pounds  of  carrots 
boil  six  pints  of  water,  six  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  six  ounces  of  root  ginger, 
the -rind  and  j nice  of  two  lemons,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy.  The 
brandy  must  not  be  added  at  first,  but 
on  the  last  day;  the  other  ingredients 
are  to  be  first  boiled  with  the  carrots 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  turned 
in  a china  vessel  and  boiled  for  the 
sanie  time  daily  until  the  carrots  are 
-transparent.  The  spirit  should  go  in 
before  removing  from  the  fire.  Befoile 
tying  down,  add  a little  cayenne  or 
essence  of  ginger  if  liked  hotter. 
Should  the  syrup  seem  insufficient  on 
the  last  day  to  cover  the  carrots  well, 
add  more  water  with  sugar  in  the  above 
proportion.  The  simmering  must  be 
very  slow.  Larger  carrots  can  be  so 
prepared  if  cut  in  two-inch  lengths,  and 
the  whole  of  the  centre  part  taken  out. 

Cherry  Cheese.  — Take  some 
sound,  ripe  Kentish  cherries,  stoned  or 
not,  as  preferred ; put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  cover  it  closelj'^,  and  place  this  in 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
it  simmer  gently  until  the  fruit  is 
quite  soft.  When  the  cherries  aie 
sufficiently  tender,  take  them  from  the 
fire,  skin  and  stone  them,  and  add  half 
a pound  af  finely  sifted  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Add  a few  of  the 
kernels  blanched.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a preserving-pan,  and  boil  it 
gently;  stirring  it  ^1  the  time,  until 
the  fruit  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not 
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adhcro  to  tlic  finger  when  touched,  and 
is  quite  clear.  Prc.ss  it  quickly  into 
shallow  jars  which  have  boon  damped 
with  brandy.  Cover  closely,  and  keep 
in  a dry  place.  Time,  about  two  hours. 
Cost,  from  8d.  per  pound  upwards. 

Cherry  Jam.  — Choose  sound, 
ripe  Kentish  cherries,  remove  the 
stones,  and  boil  the  kernels  in  a little 
water  to  draw  out  the  flavour ; this 
will  impart  a very  agreeable  flavour 
to  the  Jam.  Weigh  the  fruit,  after 
stoning  it,  and  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit.  Put  the 
sugar  into  a preserving-pan,  with  a 
cupful  of  the  water  in  which  the 
kernels  were  boiled  to  each  two  pounds 
of  fruit,  making  up  the  measure  with 
water,  or  red  currant  juice.  Boil  to  a 
syrup,  then  add  the  fruit  and  boil  it 
very  ([uickly  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
jellying.  Pour  it  into  jars,  cover  it 
with  brandied  paper,  then  with  vege- 
table pari'hment.  Time  to  boil  the 
sugar  and  water  or  juice  to  a syrup, 
about  ten  minutes ; the  syrup  and 
fruit  to  the  point  of  jellying,  about 
forty  minutes.  Cost,  8d.  or  9d.  per 
pound  on  an  average. 

Another  way. — Take  cherries  with 
half  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  half  a 
pint  of  water  for  every  pound  of 
sugar.  Boil  sugar  and  water  to  a very 
clear  syrup,  then  add  the  fruit  and 
boil  for  eight  minutes  (the  fruit  must 
be  fully  ripe)  ; take  care  not  to  break 
it.  Pour  into  a bowl  and  leave  all 
night,  then  strain  the  syrup  and  re- 
boil it  with  the  addition  of  one-half 
the  original  weight  of  sugar.  Then 
add  the  fruit,  and  again  boil  for  eight 
minutes.  Put  in  the  jars  and  cover 
when  cold.  This  is  very  nice  in  good 
seasons. 

Cherry  Jam,  with  Bed 
Currant  Juice.— Bequired : ripe 
rod  benies,  or  half  may  be  white 
hearts,  currant  juice,  and  sugar  as 
below.  Cost,  about  8d.  per  pound. 

Weigh  the  fruit  and  stone  it,  and 
remove  the  stalks ; to  every  pound 
before  this  treatment  allow  ten  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  to  every  three  pounds  of 


cherries  add  half  a pint  of  red  currant 
juice,  with  its  own  weight  of  sugar. 
This  is  a very  good  jam.  In  some 
seasons  a little  more  sugar  may  be 
needed.  Boil  the  cherries  and  the 
juice  a little,  then  skim  and  add  the 
sugar,  and  finish  the  boiling.  Time 
altogether,  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  This  wants  well  stirring, 
but  the  fruit  should  not  be  broken  up. 
Black  cherries  make  good  jam. 

Cherries  Brandied,  or 
Brandied  Cherries.— Kequired : 
cherries,  sugar,  and  brandy,  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

Take  some  morella  cherries,  not 
quite  ripe,  and  cut  off  half  or  rather 
more  of  their  stalks  ; put  them  as  soon 
as  ready  (and  they  should  be  stalked 
directly  after  gathering)  into  clean 
glass  bottles,  and  shake  amongst  them 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the 
pound  of  fruit ; put  them  in  lightly, 
and  when  nearly  full  cover  thoroughly 
with  good  brandy.  Add  a couple  of 
blanched  bitter  almonds  to  each  bottle. 
Cork  and  bladder,  and  store  for  at 
least  two  months  before  opening. 

Note. — The  finest  cherries  should 
be  chosen,  and  a smaller  proportion  of 
sugar  is  liked  by  some  ; others  prefer 
crushed  sugar  candy  (whether  brown 
or  white  is  a matter  of  taste)  ; a morsel 
of  stick  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  is  occasionally  used  instead  of 
almonds.  These  are  delicious,  and  will 
not  shrink  if  the  details  are  attended 
to ; much  depends  on  the  corking,  i 
{See  Cherky  Brandy.) 

Cherries,  Compote  of.— Choose 
large,  ripe,  light-coloured  cherries, 
wipe  them,  and  leave  on  them  about 
an  inch  of  stalk,  making  all  uniform. 
Put  half  a pound  of  sugar  into  a 
saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes ; then 
put  into  it  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
cherries,  and  simmer  them  for  three 
minutes.  Dish  them  with  the  stalks 
uppermost.  A tablespoonful  of  brandy 
may  be  added  to  the  syrup.  Cost, 
about  9d. 
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Cherries,  Compote  of  (another 
way).— Take  off  the  stems  from 
Kentish  or  morella  cherries.  Make  a 
syrup  with  five  ounces  of  sugar  and 
half  a pint  of  water  for  the  former, 
hut  allow  another  ounce  of  sugar  for 
the  extra  acidity  of  the  morellas. 
Stew  one  pound  of  the  fruit  in  the 
syrup  for  twenty  minutes ; they  may 
he  stoned  or  not.  When  the  morellas 
are  very  ripe,  they  may  be  stewed  only 
for  ten  minutes,  and  will  then  he 
excellent.  Morelia  cherries  are  gener- 
ally rather  more  expensive  than  other 
sorts. 

Cherries  with  Almond 
Paste. — {See  FariTS  Farcies,  page 
1122.) 

Chestnut  Comp6te.  — Re- 
quired ; two  pounds  of  chestnuts,  a 
pound  of  sugar,  a gill  of  water,  and 
flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  4d. 

Boil  the  water  and  sugar,  together 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon.  As  soon  as 
it  boils,  put  in  the  chestnuts,  first 
roasted  and  then  skinned  ; remove  the 
pan,  so  that  they  will  barely  simmer. 
In  ten  minutes  put  in  a couple  of 
tahlespoonfuls  of  brandy  or  sherry 
and  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence, 
and  remove  carefully  into  the  dish  for 
serving,  and  pour  the  syrup  over. 
Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to 
the  above  quantity  of  water  will  better 
suit  many  tastes.  Spices  are  some- 
times used  for  flavouring,  with  or 
without  brandy,  and  the  vanilla 
omitted.  The  lemon  juice  improves; 
hut  if  not  used,  add  more  water.  The 
juice  of  an  orange,  and  part  of  the 
rind  grated,  gives  another  variety. 
The  syrup  may  he  coloured  with 
yellow  or  pink  colouring. 

Cocoa-nut. — This  nut  is  largely 
used  in  modern  cooker}^,  and  is  gener- 
ally much  liked  by  those  who  can 
indulge  in  nuts.  A nut  that  contains 
milk  is  as  a rule  preferred,  though  it 
is  a mistake  to  think  that  a dry  nut 
cannot  he  sweet.  The  end  at  which 
are  the  three  depressions  should  be 
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examined  for  any  traces  of  fermenta- 
tion or  decomposition.  To  open  the 
nut,  take  a penknife  and  cut  a hole 
out  of  the  soft  spot,  then  pour  the 
milk  off  for  use,  and  strike  the  shell 
with  a hammer,  mostly  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  This  will  generally  bring 
all  the  shell  away  and  leave  the  nut 
whole.  The  outer  rind  should  be 
peeled  away  as  thinly  as  possible,  but 
none  should  be  left  on,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  many  dishes  would  be  spoilt ; 
and  it  is  also  indigestible.  The  nut 
may  he  grated  on  a large  bread  grater, 
hut  a grater  referred  to  on  page  508 
is  better.  For  whatever  dish  the  nut 
is  to  he  used,  it  will  he  more  easily 
digested  if  put  to  soak  for  a time  in 
any  liquid,  such  as  milk,  &c. , that  is 
to  form  an  ingredient  of  the  dish. 
The  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice  to 
the  nut  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
Vanilla  and  rose-water  are  favourite 
flavourers  for  dishes  from  cocoa-nut. 
The  milk  of  the  nut  can  he  used  for 
cakes,  &c.,  should  it  he  quite  sweet ; 
hut  if  the  least  rank,  will  spoil  the 
whole.  When  the  fresh  nut  is  not  to 
he  had,  or  the  trouble  of  grating  is 
objected  to,  the  desiccated  cocoa-nut 
may  take  its  place.  This  is  sold  both 
sweetened  and  unsweetened ; and  we 
prefer  the  latter,  though  either  will 
answer  so  long  as  the  purchaser  knows 
which  she  is  buying,  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  in  any  dish  may  he  regulated 
accordingly.  For  savouries,  such  as  a 
curry,  the  nut  must  he  unsweetened. 
The  average  cost  of  a fresh  nut  is  from 
2d.  to  4d.  each.  Dried  nut  varies 
much  in  price ; it  may  sometimes  be 
got  for  a shilling  or  so  per  pound,  but 
some  brands  are  dearer  than  this. 

Cranberry  Jam.— Required:  a 
gill  of  water  and  two  pounds  of  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Cost,  variable. 

The  berries  must  he  picked,  and  not 
one  unsound  one  left.  Put  the  water 
in  the  pan,  and  then  put  in  alternate 
layers  of  fruit  and  sugar ; bring  to  the 
boil,  and  skim  with  the  greatest  care. 
Test  as  usual ; try  it  in  half  an  hour 
after  it  boils;  it  should  not  be  left  a 
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minute  more  than  requisite  to  set. 
Cover  and  store  with  care.  The  pre- 
caution of  usinf'  a bnindied  or  oiled 
paper  is  well  observed. 

In  Germany  the  su>>:ar  is  first  boiled 
witli  wine,  and  the  jam  is  made  less 
sweet  than  the  above,  and  flavoured 
with  cinnamon  or  other  spice.  [fiee 
remarks  under  Co.mpotk  below.) 

Cranberry  Jelly. —This  is  valued 
by  reason  of  its  fine  colour,  and  is 
specially  adapted  for  garnishing  sweet 
disihes.  It  wants  care  in  the  boiling. 
The  berries  must  be  wa.shed  and 
drained,  and  then  boiled  until  soft, 
and  passed  through  a jelly  bag  while 
liot,  and  the  juice  boiled  with  a pound 
of  sugar  to  the  pound  ; the  shorter  the 
time  for  boiling  the  better,  on  account 
of  the  colour.  A German  authority 
directs  that  the  beriics  be  boiled  first, 
liy  being  put  in  cold  water  to  cover, 
and  then  drained  as  soon  as  boiling 
point  is  reached ; then  put  in  a jar  and 
simmer  to  extract  the  juice,  which  is 
to  be  boiled  with  a pound  of  sugar  to 
the  quart.  The  boiling  and  draining 
at  first  will  reduce  the  acidity  without 
destroying  the  flavour.  This  sort  of 
jelly  may  go  to  table  with  meats. 
\iSfc  remarks  under  Comi-ote  below.) 

Cranberries,  Compote  of.— 

Cover  the  fruit  with  water,  and  simmer 
until  nearly  done ; then  add  sugar. 
Nearly  a pound  to  the  pound  may  be 
wanted  ; but  imported  and  home-grown 
fruit  differs  in  acidity  and  the  time 
required.  Always  rinse  the  fruit. 

Crystallised  or  Glace  Fruits, 

for  garnishing  ices  and  other  dishes. 
— Fruit  of  good  quality  is  best,  as  it 
absorbs  the  flavour  of  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  soaked  in  less  time,  and 
presents  also  a better  appearance. 
Ilrandy  or  wine,  or  any  liqueur,  may 
be  used,  and  the  fruit  cat  up  or  used 
whole ; it  should  soak  for  a time,  but 
be  di'ained  from  fbe  S|lrit  before 
using.  Any  of  tlie  li(iueur  syrups 
may  be  used  as  a substitute,  with  j ust 
a d ish  of  spirit  added. 

Note.  — Fresh  frails  are  jirepared  in 


the  same  way,  or  simply  dipped  in 
spirit  and  tossed  in  sugar,  or  sprinkled 
with  sugar  only ; care  is  wanted,  as 
they  soon  break.  When  a mixture  of 
fruits  is  used,  the  coloui-s  should 
harmonise  well.  Some  may  be  whole, 
and  large  ones  cut  up.  Fruits  are 
sometimes  cut  up  in  the  above  way  for 
a winter  dessert  dish  ; French  plums, 
ginger,  apricots,  greengages,  and 
cherries  or  raspberries  would  make  a 
good  dish,  with  any  other  jiink  or 
green  fruit  at  command.  {See  page 
me  for  list.) 

Currant,  Cherry,  and  Rasp- 
berry Jam, — Very  good.  liequircd: 
a pound  of  black  currants,  the  same  of 
black  cherries,  a pound  and  a half  of 
raspberries,  and  sugar  and  currant 
juice  as  below.  Cost,  about  6d.  per 
pound,  but  variable. 

The  cherries  should  be  picked  and 
stoned,  and  put  in  the  pan  first  with  a 
gill  of  red  currant  juice,  and  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Then  add  the 
rest  of  the  fruit,  with  half  a pint  to 
three-quarters  more  red  cuiTant  juice  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  breaks,  put  in 
a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  fiTiit 
and  juice,  and  boil  until  the  jam  will 
set  when  te.sted  in  the  usual  way. 
This  wants  great  care  in  tlie  skimming, 
and  sliould  then  be  a very  good  colour 
and  flavour.  Measure  accurately  before 
adding  the  sugar. 

Currant  Jelly.  — [See  Black 
Currant,  Red  Currant,  and  White 
Currant  Jelly.) 

Currants,  Bottled.— Take 
currants  of  one  or  two  kinds  and  pick 
them,  then  put  them  in  the  bottles, 
shaking  them  down  so  that  they  are 
quite  full ; put  two  ounces  of  fine 
sugar  in  for  every  pound ; or  four 
ounces  may  be  used,  and,  if  liked, 
made  into  a syrup.  {See  remarks  on 
jiage  1099.)  Or  still  another  way  is  to 
use  no  sugar  at  all  ; but  with  it  the 
syrup  is  richer.  Then  cork,  and  set  in 
a pan  of  cold  water  over  the  fire,  and 
bring  to  the  boil.  Full  directions  are 
given  on  page  1110.  When  the  fruit  is 
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shrunk,  and  the  syrup  is  plentiful, 
i i-emove,  and  wax  or  resin  the  corks, 
and  store.  There  are  other  ways 
given  under  different  fruits  that  are  as 
good  for  currants.  More  sugar  may 
j.  he  used  when  “ currants  in  rich  syrup  ” 
are  required.  In  the  latter  form  they 
come  in  handy  for  a winter  compote. 
Should  raspberries  bo  used  as  well, 

I look  them  over  one  by  one,  for  fear  of 
' grubs.  (&C  Raspberries,  page  1139.) 
A mixture  of  equal  parts  of  red  and 
black  ciu'rants  and  raspberries  will  be 
found  good  in  flavour,  and  have  a nice 
supply  of  syrup. 

Currants,  Compote  of.— Re- 
quired : fruit,  sugar,  and  water  as 
below.  Cost,  about  5d.  if  a pound  of 
fruit  be  used. 

Pick  and,  if  dusty,  rinse  the  fruit, 
and  make  a syrup  with  half  a pint  of 
water  and  about  six  to  eight  ounces  of 
sugar  for  every  pound.  When  the 
syrup  boils,  drop  the  fruit  in  and  give 
a few  minutes’  simmering ; if  covered 
until  cold,  the  steam  finishes  the  cook- 
ing, and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  fruit 
becoming  mashed.  Some  pour  the 
boiling  syrup  over,  and  re-boil  when 
cold,  if  a very  fresh  flavour  of  the  fruit 
is  liked.  Another  way  is  to  put  the 
fruit  in  a stewpan  and  shake  it  over 
the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  hot,  add  the 
sugar,  shaking  the  pan  as  it  dissolves  ; 
in  this  way  there  is  less  S}'rup,  but  it  is 
very  rich.  Cream  goes  well  with  these 
dishes.  A few  raspberries  or  a spoon- 
ful of  syrup  wiU  improve  red  or  black 
currants.  A mixture  of  these  two 
kinds,  or  of  white  and  red,  may  be 
used.  F or  very  superior  dishes,  a little 
currant  jelly  should  be  added  to  im- 
prove the  colour  and  flavour.  Another 
good  way  is  to  cook  the  fruit  in  currant 
juice  and  sugar  for  a few  minutes. 

Dates. — These  are  now  very  cheap, 
and  are  a nourishing  food,  useful  for 
eating  raw  and  for  cooking  purposes. 
In  the  latter  connection,  they  are  less 
generally  met  with  than  they  deserve 
to  be.  They  range  in  price  from  2d. 
to  8d.  or  more  per  pound  on  an  average. 

Tafilat  and  Tunis  are  the  most 


expensive,  and  are  suitable  for  dessert 
fruit.  The  cheaper  kinds  answer  for 
cooking,  though  there  is  no  saving  in 
buying  the  very  lowest-priced  small 
ones,  as  they  want  a lot  of  washing,  and 
there  is  greater  weight  of  stone  in  pro- 
portion to  flesh.  Washing  is  always  a 
necessity,  and  soaking  is  advisable. 
When  cut  up,  the  fruit  serves  for 
puddings  with  or  instead  of  raisins 
and  currants ; also  for  cakes.  {See 
Index.) 

Dates  with  Almond  Paste. — 

{See  Fruits  Farcies.) 

Dates,  Stewed.— This  recipe  is 
given  by  a dealer  in  these  goods.  Take 
as  many  dates  as  are  wanted,  and  wash 
them  in  tepid  water,  changing  it  for 
cold.  When  clean,  halve  and  stone 
them,  and  cover  with  cold  water  and 
leave  all  night.  Then  simmer  until 
soft — the  time  taken  depending  on  age 
and  size.  They  are  preferably  over- 
than  underdone,  especially  for  children. 
A little  lemon  or  lime  juice  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  flavour.  Serve  with 
bread  or  plain  puddings  or  porridges, 
hot  or  cold.  A spoonful  or  two  of 
orange  or  lemon  marmalade  to  each 
pound  of  dates  gives  a very  agreeable 
flavour ; it  should  go  in  towards  the 
end  of  the  cooking.  Any  spare  syrup 
from  bottled  or  canned  fruits  may  be 
used  up,  the  water  being  reduced. 
Dates,  being  sweet,  are  often  made  more 
agreeable  by  adding  syrup  from  acid 
fruits. 

Damson  Cheese.  — Required  : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost,  from 
Is.  per  pound  upwards. 

Put  some  sound,  freshly-gathered 
damsons  into  an  earthenware  jar,  cover 
it  closely,  and  place  it  in  a pan  of  cold 
water  on  the  Are.  Let  it  boil,  and 
keep  adding  the  water  as  it  wastes 
away  until  the  fruit  is  quite  tender. 
Then,  whilst  they  are  still  warm,  re- 
move the  damsons,  skin  and  stone  them, 
and  press  them  through  a coarse  sieve 
into  the  juice  in  the  jar.  Put  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  to  every  pound  of  pulp,  and 
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boil  all  togotlior  quickly  to  a stiff  paste. 
A few  of  the  kernels  may  be  blanched 
and  left  in,  and  these  will  much  im- 
prove the  flavour.  The  sugared  fruit 
should  be  boiled  until  it  sticks  to  the 
spoon  in  a mas.s  and  leaves  the  pan 
quite  dry  ; and  if,  when  lightly  touched, 
it  leave.s  the  Angers,  you  may  know 
that  it  will  keep  well.  Put  it  (piickly 
into  saucers  or  shallow  moulds  ; lay 
hraiulied  or  oiled  j)apcrs  over  it,  and 
cover  the  jars  closelj'.  Keep  in  a dry 
place.  Before  being  served,  it  may  be 
cut  into  shapes.  Damson  cheese  is 
usually  served  as  dessert.  Time,  two 
or  three  hours  to  dniw  out  the  j uice ; 
abotit  two  hours  to  boil  the  sugar  and 
fruit  together.  Ten  ounces  of  sugar  to 
the  pound  of  fruit  may  be  used. 

Note. — If  the  fruit  be  very  juicy,  a 
little  of  the  juice  may  be  poured  off; 
the  cheese  is  then  done  in  rather  less 
time. 

Damson  Jam. — Ptequired  : four 
pounds  of  fruit  to  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

Split  the  damsons,  which  should  be 
quite  ripe.  Put  them  in  the  pan  and 
boil  for  about  half  an  hour  to  forty 
minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  finish 
the  boiling.  Time,  about  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a half  altogether.  For  a 
common  jam,  the  stones  are  left  in ; 
but  for  a superior  one,  they  should  be 
removed,  for  in  the  event  of  the 
damsons  being  small,  there  will  be  a 
large  proportion  of  stones  when  done. 

Another  tcai/. — Boil  the  fruit  itself 
until  tender,  then  pass  the  pulp  through 
a coarse  hair  or  cane  sieve  to  leave 
the  stones  behind ; add  the  sugar  and 
finish  the  boiling.  This  is  very  good  ; 
the  trouble  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
complained  of. 

Another  icaij. — There  is  no  finer 
damson  jam  than  this.  To  every  four 
pounds  of  fruit,  allow  the  same  weight  of 
sugar  and  the  juice  of  some  more  dam- 
sons drawn  as  for  jelly ; there  should  be 
a full  pint.  After  the  damsons  have 
come  to  the  boil,  add  the  juice' and 
simmer  a little  longer  ; then  the  sugar, 
and  finish,  allowing  about  the  usual 


time  in  all.  Fine  fruit  should  be  used.  p 
It  will  be  a good  colour,  and  there  will  i| 
be  plenty  of  moisture.  In  a plentiful  j 
season  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
store  by  this  recipe,  as  it  keeps  well. 

The  juice  should  be  hot  when  added  J 
to  the  fruit.  ] 

Damson  Jelly. — Draw  the  juice 
from  the  fruit  in  cither  of  the  ways 
given  for  currants ; it  will  be  nicer  if 
a proportion  of  plums  be  used  of  any 
red  kind,  about  a pound  to  three  of 
damsons.  Strain  and  weigh  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  for  twentj'  minutes,  then 
add  twelve  ounces  of  sugar  for  each 
original  pound  of  juice,  and  finish  the 
boiling.  The  scum  must  be  all  removed. 

Stir  often  before  the  sugar  goes  in  and 
all  the  time  after.  This  jellj'  is  very 
liable  to  catch. 

Note. — In  making  Damson  Cheese, 
some  persons  pour  off  a little  of  the 
juice — a third  or  more;  when  that  is 
done,  the  surplus  juice  can  be  used  for 
making  jelly  as  above.  The  plums 
that  most  resemble  damsons  can  be 
used  in  just  the  same  ways.  Many 
idvims  arc  sold  to  the  inexperienced 
as  substitutes  for  damsons. 

Damson  Solid  is  very  delicious, 
and  is  by  many  preferred  to  Damson 
Cheese,  which  it  somewhat  resembles, 
but  has  the  merit  of  being  cheaper, 
llequired : a quart  of  damson  juice, 
two  pounds  of  cooking  apples,  and 
two  pounds  or  rather  more  of  sugar  ; 
if  very  tart  apples,  use  two  and  a half 
pounds  at  least.  Cost  about  2s.,  but 
variable. 

Draw  the  juice  as  for  jelly,  and  put 
it  in  the  pan  with  the  apples,  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered ; boil  for  half  an 
hour,  keeping  it  well  stirred ; add  the 
sugar,  and  boil  to  a firm,  smooth  pre- 
serve, about  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more ; put  into  little  pots,  and,  when 
used,  turn  out.  The  damsons  left 
behind  can  be  mixed  with  any  other 
fruit  for  a common  present-use  jam. 

Dried  Dessert  Fruits.— These 
are  both  crystallised  and  glace.  The 
difference  is  that  the  former  have  on 
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the  outsides  sparkling-looking  sugar,  a 
good  deal  of  which  shakes  off;  they 
are  pretty  for  mixing  with  other  fruits 
for  dessert.  The  glace  are  dried,  hut 
the  outsides  are  coated  with  a syrup 
only  ; they  are  decidedly  the  better  for 
ornamenting  purposes — such  as  moulds 
for  jellies,  cold  puddings,  and  sweets 
generally.  The  following  are  the 
kinds  in  general  use  : — 

Almonds. — These  are  a rich  "dark 
green,  with  a flavour  resembling  that 
of  citron.  The  inside  is  soft  and 
syrupy ; therefore  they  are  not  suitable 
for  cutting  up. 

Angelica. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all.  It  may  be  cut  in  strips 
of  good  length,  and  used  for  the  handles 
of  fancy  baskets  made  from  little  cakes. 
The  delicate  green  forms  a very 
pleasant  contrast  to  pink  and  red  fruits 
of  all  sorts.  Angelica  is  used,  too,  for 
cutting  out  in  the  form  of  leaves. 

Apricots.—These  are  of  rich  flavour 
and  colour,  and  are  largely  used  in 
high-class  cookery.  A delicious  pre- 
paration called  apricot  paste  is  obtain- 
able. It  is  made  from  the  pulp  and 
candied. 

Cherries. — These  are  extremely  use- 
ful for  garnishing,  and,  owing  to  their 
small  size  and  bright  colour,  for  fill- 
ing in  the  chinks  of  a dish  of  mixed 
fruits. 

Chinois  or  Oranges  may  be  had  both 
green  and  gold — the  latter  less  bright 
than  apricots  and  some  other  fruits. 
Chips  and  rings  of  oranges,  lemons, 
and  citrons  are  to  be  had,  and  are 
used  for  garnishing  cakes  and  in  many 
other  ways. 

Figs. — There  are  several  kinds  and 
qualities  of  these.  The  names  white, 
duchesse,  and  gold  are  but  a few. 

Fruits,  Various. — Under  this  head 
may  be  grouped  brochettes,  lunettes, 
knots,  and  tresses.  They  combine 
several  varieties  and  flavours,  and  have 
many  uses. 

Greengages. — These  are  extremely 
nice,  of  rich  colour  and  taste.  They 
are  mostly  used  in  dishes  of  mixed 
fruits,  but  sometimes  for  decorating 
various  dishes. 


Ginger. — This  differs  in  price  and 
quality  to  a great  extent.  The  cheapest 
(called  *•  ginger  chips,”  at  about  8d. 
per  pound)  is  in  small  pieces,  and 
answers  for  many  dishes  in  which  the 
ginger  has  to  be  cut  up.  The  finest 
kinds  in  cubes  and  large  ijieces  will  cost 
nearly  four  times  as  much.  Ginger  is  a 
highly  popular  dessert  fruit,  especially 
in  winter. 

Flums. — There  are  several  kinds  sold 
under  different  names.  Carlsbad  and 
Elvas  are  sold  in  boxes  as  imported. 
Mirabelles  are  a small  plum.  French 
plums  as  sold  in  bottles  are  the  best 
known ; of  late  the  price  has  come 
down,  and  very  good  loose  ones  for 
cooking  purposes  are  to  be  had  at  about 
6d.  or  8d.  per  pound.  The  best  are  from 
a shilling  upwards.  The  terms  extra, 
excelsior,  imperial,  &c.,  refer  to  special 
brands  and  qualities. 

Pears. — To  be  had  both  white  and  of 
a delicate  rose  tint. 

Pineapple. — This  is  almost  as  variable 
in  price,  &c.,  as  ginger.  The  finest 
sorts  are  delicious ; but  the  cheaper 
answer  for  most  culinary  purposes. 

Raspberries  and  Strawberries. — These 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in 
appearance,  and  are  of  exquisite  flavour. 
They  are  expensive  and  mostly  used 
for  dessert,  though  occasionally  for 
garnishing. 

In  many  of  our  recipes  special  uses 
of  all  these  fruits  are  indicated. 

Pigs,  Green,  Compdte  of.— 

Required : figs,  sugar,  and  water  as 
under.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  and  the 
thin  peel  of  a lemon  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  put  in  a pint  of  figs,  and 
boil  until  tender.  Add  wine  or  lemon 
juice  at  the  end  to  flavour.  Pile  the 
figs  in  a dish,  and  reduce  the  syrup  by 
quick  boiling.  The  figs  must  cook 
softly. 

Green  figs  in  syrup  are  to  be  had 
in  tins. 

Figs,  Stewed. — Very  wholesome 
and  suitable  for  serving  with  corn-flour 
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and  other  blanc-mang-os,  boiled  rice, 
plain  suet  and  other  puddings,  &c.,  and 
with  bread  in  place  of  jam.  For  an 
ever3'-day  dish,  take  tif?s  of  medium 
quality’  and  rinse  them  well  in  water, 
then  drain  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Cook  over  the  fire  in  a saiicepan  or  in  a 
jar  in  the  oven.  The  nicest  flavourinp^ 
is  lemon  peel  (half  a lemon  for  a pound 
of  fisjs) ; it  should  bo  verj’  thinly  peeled, 
and  the  strained  juice  at  the  end  of  the 
cooking  is  an  af?reoable  addition.  If 
sufrar  be  added,  it  maj’  be  brown  or 
white,  about  four  ounces  to  a pound  or 
a j)ound  and  a half  of  figs.  The  figs 
are  nice  hot  or  cold.  They  should  be 
well  swollen  and  perfectly  soft,  but  not 
broken  up.  For  very  dry  fruit,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  soak  it  for  some  hours  in 
the  water.  Itaisins  may  be  added,  or 
the  gi’ated  rind,  juice,  and  pulp  of  one 
or  two  oranges  to  each  pound  of  figs. 
The  latter  is  an  agreeable  addition,  and, 
when  oranges  are  plentiful,  cheapens 
the  dish.  A mixture  of  figs  and  prunes 
will  be  found  agreeable  bj’  man)'. 
Almond  or  other  flavouring  may  be 
used  in  place  of  lemon  ; but  the  latter 
tends  to  correct  the  richness  of  figs. 

Figs  may  be  baked  in  a jar  with  cold 
water  to  cover  only,  and  sweetened 
with  a little  treacle.  A cheap  and  good 
dish  to  serve  with  porridge,  &c.  The 
poorer  the  fruit,  the  longer  it  should 
soak. 

Figs,  Stewed,  Superior.— A 

good  winter  dessert  dish.  Make  a syrup 
as  directed  in  next  recipe,  and  put 
the  figs  in ; let  them  remain  an  hour 
or  so  just  below  boiling-point ; there 
should  be  enough  syrup  to  cover  them ; 
add  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice 
of  a lemon  to  a pound  of  figs  ; remove 
the  fruit  and  pile  in  a dish,  then  re-boil 
the  syrup,  ;tnd  at  the  end  put  in  a table- 
spoonful of  brandy  for  every  half -pint ; 
when  cold,  add  a little  more  brandy. 
Eum  may  be  substituted  for  brandy,  and 
vanilla  for  lemon. 

Another  way,  which  is  very  good,  is  to 
omit  any  spirit,  and  flavour  the  syrup 
with  apple  or  currant,  or  other  nice  fruit 
jelly  ; a little  colouring  wiU  improve. 


Figs  may  be  preserved  in  syrup  and 
brandy.  {&«  pages  1107  and  1112.) 

Frencli  Plums,  Compdte  of. 

— Kequired  : a pound  of  plums,  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  claret  and  water 
mixed,  or  port  and  water,  or,  for  a 
superior  dish,  use  all  claret,  or  half 
claret  and  half  port;  from  four  to  five 
ounces  of  sugar  (according  to  quality 
of  fruit),  and  flavouring  as  below.  Cost, 
about  Is.  6d.,  if  claret  and  water  be 
used. 

Eiuse  the  plums  quickly,  put  them 
on  with  the  liqijid,  and  bring  to  the 
boil ; add  sugar,  and  simmer  until  soft 
and  the  syrup  is  thick.  Lemon  peel 
in  strips,  cinnamon,  or  a clove  or  two 
may  be  used  for  flavouring,  or  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  spice  when  the 
plums  are  done.  They  are  nice  hot  or 
cold.  When  water  is  used,  a good  dish 
is  to  be  had  by  flavouring  with  liqueur 
s)-rup.  Another  way  is  to  enrich  the 
syrup  with  a little  fruit  jelly.  If 
boiled  fast,  the  syrup  may  require  the 
addition  of  a little  more  wine  or  water. 
The  stones  may  be  removed  if  liked. 
If  cooked  longer  than  necessary,  the 
fruit  will  not  be  of  so  good  a flavour. 

French  Plums  with  Almond 

Paste.-(&«FiiuiTs  Farcies,  p.  1122.) 

Fruit  Dishes,  German.— (&« 

German  Fruit  Dishes.) 

Fruit  in  Brandy. — On  p.  1112 
will  be  found  a recipe  for  cherries  that 
serves  equally  well  for  other  fruits — 
such  as  plums,  apricots,  &c.  The 
amount  of  sugar  must  he  varied 
according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
fruit,  and  the  brandy  may  be  in  greater 
or  less  proportion  than  there  given. 
A small  quantity  of  good  brand)'  is 
much  to  be  preferred,  on  the  score  of 
flavour  and  preservative  properties, 
than  a large  quantity  of  an  inferior 
kind.  The  kernels  should  be  blanched 
and  added  to  the  fruit.  There  are 
various  ways  of  treating  fruit  in  this 
way  ; sometimes  a thick  syrup  (such 
as  is  given  on  page  1147)  is  added  to 
nearly  cover  the  fruit,  and  a small 
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amount  of  brandy,  only  enough  to 
flavour,  is  added.  Another  way  is  to 
add  as  much  pounded  sugar  as  ma}’’  be 
required  to  sweeten  the  fruit,  and  to 
fill  up  the  bottles  with  brandy ; after 
standing  sometime,  the  syrup  resembles 
fine  liqueur,  and  is  often  served  as  such 
after  careful  straining,  the  fruit  making 
a separate  dish.  These  are  the  most 
expensive  of  all  the  fruit  dishes. 
Another  mode,  similar  to  the  last- 
named,  is  to  add  a little  thick  boiling 
syrup  instead  of  sugar  (clarified  syrup 
is  generally  used),  and,  when  cold,  to 
fill  up  with  brandy ; for  this  the  fruit 
must  be  ripe  and  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  thoroughly  corked  and  sealed ; or 
a bladder  soaked  in  spirit  is  tied  over 
the  corks.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  when  a pure  spirit  is  not  used, 
there  is  fear  of  fermentation.  Fruit 
minus  spirit  is  to  be  preferred  to  fruit 
plus  adulterated  spirit. 

The  following  is  a very  reliable  mode 
for  general  use  : — First  prepare  the 
syrup.  About  a pound  of  sugar  will 
do  for  two  pounds  of  fruit ; but  the 
proportions  must  be  regulated  by 
circumstances.  Take  the  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  dip  each  into  water ; put 
the  moistened  sugar  in  the  preserving- 
pan,  and  heat  it  slowly;  after  it  comes 
to  the  boil,  simmer  only.  When  beads 
form  on  the  surface,  put  the  fruit  in 
(such  as  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  &c.), 
and  let  them  soften,  but  not  crack. 
Then  set  by  to  cool  for  a few  hours. 
The  fruit  is  to  be  drained,  and  the 
syrup  boiled  up  and  poured  over  the 
fruit  when  cold,  with  about  an  equal 
measure  of  pale  brandy.  Store  in  glass 
and  cover  very  securely.  Better  for 
keeping  a short  time  before  opening 
for  the  fruit  to  take  up  the  flavour  of 
the  brandy.  For  a less  expensive  way, 
the  water  may  be  increased.  In  addi- 
tion to  dipping  the  lumps  in  it,  add  a 
quarter  of  a pint  to  each  pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar  used ; the  brandy  can  then 
be  reduced  in  like  proportion. 

Note. — When  the  fruit  is  in  the  pan, 
it  is  best  to  set  it  in  another  containing 
boiling  water,  to  avoid  burning,  the 
syrup  being  thick. 


Fruit  in  Ice. — A very  tempting 
way  of  serving  fresh  fruit  is  to  chip  a 
well  in  the  centre  of  a block  of  clear 
ice,  and  put  a bowl  of  the  fruit  in  it. 
Or,  for  a large  table,  the  block  of  ice 
maj"^  be  increased  in  size,  and  space 
made  for  four  bowls,  one  at  each 
corner ; or  a fifth  may  be  put  in  the 
centre  of  the  block.  A garnish  of 
green  leaves  will  suffice  round  the  ice, 
if  the  fruit  used  be  bright  in  colour. 
The  petals  of  flowers  may  be  used.  It 
is  assumed  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  draining  away  the  water  from 
the  ice. 

Anothet  way. — For  large  bowls  of 
fruit,  such  as  macedoines,  the  following 
ways  are  good,  especially  when  the 
dish  has  to  stand  for  some  time,  for 
outdoor  parties,  &c.  : — 

No.  1. — Take  a second  bowl,  a little 
larger  round  than  the  one  containing 
the  fruit,  and  put  in  it  some  small 
lumps  of  ice,  with  a little  salt.  The 
surface  may  be  covered  with  anything 
that  will  hide  the  ice  and  assist  in 
keeping  out  the  air ; any  natural 
green  leaves,  from  fruit  for  choice, 
will  answer. 

No.  2. — In  the  centre  of  the  bowl  of 
fruit  place  another  containing  the  ice ; 
this  is  to  be  very  much  smaller,  and 
the  top  may  be  covered  by  a glass 
plate  to  fit;  or  a jar  may  be  used  with 
a stopper,  if  the  appearance  is  no 
object,  and  the  fruit  is  being  served 
from  a side  table.  If  put  on  the  table, 
an  ornamental  glass  bowl  should  be 
used  for  the  middle,  and  not  covered, 
unless  some  pretty  garnish  is  available. 
When  convenient,  a freezer,  such  as  is 
used  for  ices,  should  be  employed  for 
cooling  fruit  for  outdoor  parties  in  the 
height  of  summer.  A tall  jar  should 
be  used  for  the  fruit  and  set  in  the 
freezer ; and  that  is  to  be  embedded  in 
ice  and  salt  in  the  usual  way.  Or  if  a 
bowl  has  to  be  used,  that  can  be  set  in 
the  ice  bucket,  and  kept  covered. 
Reference  to  the  chapter  on  Ices  will 
make  these  methods  clear. 

Fruit  Fools,  Iced. — These  are 
a luxury  in  summer-time — quite  as 
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nice,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as  ices 
proper,  and  less  costly.  The  principle 
of  makino;  is  simple,  and  the  recipes 
given  will  illustrate  it  sufficiently  for 
other  dishes  to  be  concocted  according 
to  taste  and  the  fruit  at  command. 
AV'^hether  red  or  green  fruit  he  used,  it 
is  best  to  add  a little  colouring,  or  the 
mi.xture  is  apt  to  present  a muddy 
appearance.  Those  who  have  no  ice 
caves  may  dispense  with  tlie  moulding 
of  the  fruit ; a little  melted  gelatine 
should  be  added — about  half  an  ounce 
to  a pint  and  a half  of  the  mixture,  or 
just  enough  to  give  body,  not  to  set  it; 
it  is  then  to  be  piled  in  a dish  for 
serving,  and  set  over  ice  or  cooled,  as 
most  convenient.  (AVf  page  959  in  the 
chapter  on  Ices.  ) 

Gooseberry. — Take  a pint  of  goose- 
berry pulp,  well  sweetened  as  for 
Goosejieuky1''ooi.  (page  11 23),  and  add 
to  it  half  its  measure  of  cream;  after 
blending,  colour  nicely,  and,  if  possible, 
add  a wineglassful  of  some  liqueur 
syrup,  such  as  maraschino ; a little 
brandy  may  be  used  instead.  Fill  a 
mould,  and  set  in  an  ice  cave  until  it 
is  firm  enough  to  turn  out. 

Rhubarb. — ^Thesamcdirections  appl)’. 
Be  careful  that  the  rhubarb  is  free 
from  strings  ; the  finer  the  sieve  used, 
the  nicer  it  will  be.  Vanilla  flavouring 
is  very  nice,  or  any  sort  of  syrup  as 
above.  For  a change,  the  pulp  may 
be  mixed  with  a little  pi-eserved  ginger 
syrup ; then  no  other  flavouring  is 
needed,  though  a dash  of  brandy  im- 
proves it.  Eeference  to  the  recipes  for 
Ices  will  suggest  sviitable  flavours  for 
any  other  fruits  that  may  be  employed. 

Fruit  for  Garnishing  Ices, 
Sorbets,  Vol-au-Vents,  &c. — 

The  following  directions  will  suffice 
for  various  dishes.  The  kind  of  fruit, 
and  whether  it  be  single  or  in  bunches, 
depends  upon  the  kind  and  size  of  the 
dish  for  which  it  is  intended.  Fresh 
or  dried  fruit  may  be  so  treated.  The 
sugar  should  be  prepared  as  for  “ spun 
sugar”  (page  811),  but  boiled  to  the 
“crack,”  and  the  fruit  is  to  be  well 
coated  with  it  —being  turned  about 


until  uniformly  glazed,  and  left  un- 
touched until  Ann.  Any  threads  that 
may  form,  which  resemble  very  mucli 
thin  barley  sugar  in  appearance,  are  to 
bo  left,  as  they  add  to  the  appearance. 
The  fruit  should  be  placed  about  the 
dish  with  regard  to  colour.  Bunches 
of  cunants  are  light-looking,  and 
many  sorts  of  benies  are  suitable. 
Whatever  the  fruit,  put  it  on  at 
the  last  moment,  as  it  is  apt  to 
sink,  particularly  when  laid  on  the 
lop  of  whipped  cream.  French  plums 
and  other  rich  dark  fruits  form  an 
excellent  contrast  to  pale  dishes.  For 
example,  a vol-au-vent  filled  with 
bananas  or  apricots  would  be  pretty  if 
the  edge  were  decorated  with  plums, 
relieved  by  a little  green  or  pink. 
Green  grapes  on  a vol-au-vent  of  pink 
fruit  would  be  equally  effective.  Fruit 
glazed  in  this  way  adds  very  consider- 
ably to  the  appearance  and  but  little 
to  the  cost  of  a host  of  dishes. 

Fruit  Pastes. — There  are  two 
ways  of  making  these.  Wo  give  both, 
but  the  first  is  much  the  better,  and 
should  always  be  followed,  except  from 
motives  of  strict  economy,  when  fruit 
is  very  scarce  and  dear.  The  principles 
are  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  fruit  that 
can  be  preserved ; the  only  differences 
are  the  time  required  for  boiling  and 
the  amount  of  sugar  to  use  for  the 
various  kinds ; these  points  must  be 
decided  by  the  qiialitj'  of  the  fruit  to 
some  extent,  and  the  time  the  pastes 
are  to  be  kept.  There  are  some  who 
keep  them  some  time  before  opening, 
but  in  our  opinion  they  are  better  used 
as  soon  as  made ; being  dry  to  start 
with,  we  cannot  see  that  they  improve 
by  keeping.  They  differ  from  fruit 
“cheese”  bj'  being  boiled  to  a still 
drier  condition ; and  we  give  the 
preference  to  cheese. 

No.  1. — If  cheiries,  they  should  be 
boiled  in  their  own  juice,  after  stoning, 
for  about  half  an  hour,  then  be  pressed 
through  a sieve,  and  reduced  over  the 
fire  to  a very  dry  paste ; from  six  to 
eight 'ounces  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  should  then  be  worked  in,  off  the 
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fire,  and  the  paste  re-hoiled  until  it  no 
longer  sticks  to  the  fingers  when 
pressed.  The  paste  must  be  quickly 
pressed  into  small  moulds,  the  same  as 
for  cheese.  Should  currants  be  em- 
ployed, take  those  that  have  been  used 
for  jelly  ; but  in  straining,  leave  about 
a fourth  the  juice,  which,  together 
with  the  fruit,  should  be  sieved  and 
boiled  as  above,  and  the  sugar  added, 
in  all  cases  off  the  fire  ; from  seven  to 
eight  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of 
fruit  may  be  allowed. 

No.  2. — -This  is  made  simply  by 
taking  the  fruit  left  behind  after 
straining  the  juice  for  jelly;  it  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Naturally 
the  paste  will  not  be  of  so  good  a 
flavoui’,  and  the  fruit  is  more  likely  to 
burn  by  reason  of  its  dryness,  and 
wants  great  care  in  the  stiiTing. 
Made  as  in  the  first  recipe,  fruit  paste 
forms  a very  agreeable  confection.  It 
is  sometimes  cut  in  slices  when  firm, 
and  pressed  between  sheets  of  white 
paper,  and  stored  for  use. 

Fruit  Salads,  to  Serve  with 
Savouries. — These  may  be  varied 
to  taste,  and  other  kinds  prepared  in 
similar  waj's!  The  fruit  used  should 
be  of  good  qualit}’',  and  ripe,  but  not 
broken ; the  appearance  is  then  appe- 
tising, and  the  salads  go  with  hosts  of 
dishes. 

Cherry  Salad. — Fresh  cherries  are 
the  best,  but,  as  a substitute,  preserved 
may  be  used — glace  only,  the  crystal- 
lised would  be  too  sweet.  For  half  a 
pound  to  three-quarters  of  fruit  allow 
a tablespoonful  of  the  best  salad  oil, 
with  either  a little  chopped,  shredded 
tan-agon,  and  chervil  picked  small,  or 
tarragon  vinegar.  If  the  herbs  be 
used,  a few  drops  of  white  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  may  be  added.  The 
addition  of  sherr}-,  or  Madeira,  or 
brandy  is  quite  02Jtional.  Some  add  a 
pinch  of  sugar,  and  omit  anything  of 
an  acid  nature.  The  stones  are  to  be 
removed  ; and  if  liked,  some  of  them 
may  be  cracked,  and  the  kernels  added 
to  the  dish. 

Oramje  Salad. — The  fruit  should  be 
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divided  in  sections,  and  freed  from 
skin  and  pips,  and  treated  as  above. 
When  large  oranges  are  used,  the 
sections  should  be  sub-divided. 

Strawberry  Salad. — Pick  the  fruit, 
using  small  berries,  and  proceed  as  for 
cherry  salad.  These  dishes  are  all 
better  for  being  set  over  ice,  or  in  a 
vessel  of  salt  and  water  for  an  hour,  or 
cooled  as  most  convenient,  as  they 
cannot  be  too  cold.  [See  page  959  in 
Ices.) 

Fruit  Soups,  German.— -No.  i. 
— Apple.  Cut  the  fruit  without  coring, 
and  boil  until  soft,  with  a little  bread 
to  thicken,  pass  through  a sieve,  and 
sweeten  and  flavour  with  lemon  or 
spice.  The  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  the 
pint,  or  a gill  of  cream,  may  be  added, 
to  give  richness ; or  a thin  soup  may 
be  made  by  adding  some  light  wine. 

No.  2. — Flam.  For  the  foundation, 
a little  flour  is  browned  in  some  hot 
butter,  and  water  added  to  thin  it ; 
the  plums  are  then  boiled  to  a mash 
with  cloves  or  cinnamon,  then  strained 
and  sweetened,  and  equal  parts  of  wine 
and  water  added— about  a pint  of  each 
to  a quart  of  fruit.  Sometimes  whole 
plums  that  have  been  simmered  are 
thrown  in  at  the  end.  Toast  is  put  in 
or  served  with  it,  or  sponge  cake  is 
served  at  table. 

No.  3. — Cherry.  This  is  similar  to 
the  last ; black  cherries  are  best,  and 
the  soup  should  be  flavoured  well  with 
cloves.  The  kernels  improve  for  soups 
made  of  any  stone  fruit.  Macaroons 
are  often  served  with  this. 

No.  4. — Strawberry,  This  is  very 
nice.  The  fruit  is  boiled  in  water  to 
cover  to  a mash,  with  some  sliced  roll 
or  pounded  rusks,  then  sieved  and 
sweetened,  and  thickened  with  a little 
arrowroot  or  potato-flour,  and  re-boiled. 
At  the  time  of  serving,  put  in  a few 
whole  strawberries  that  have  been  well 
sprinkled  with  pounded  sugar  some 
time  beforehand.  Maspberries  are  also 
nice  in  this  way,  or  may  be  mixed 
with  cherries. 

Fruit,  Stone,  to  Preserve 
for  Winter  Use.--Take  plums  or 
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damsons,  put  them  in  stone  jars,  cover 
with  a plate,  and  set  them  in  a cool 
oven,  whore  they  may  remain  for  some 
hours ; or  all  night  will  not  hurt. 
The  fruit  should  look  well  wrinkled, 
hut  not  much  broken.  This  answers 
for  fruit  that  is  hardly  ripe.  Have 
ready  some  melted  mutton  suet,  and 
pour  it  in  the  neck  of  each  jar  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch,  then  push  the 
corks  in,  and  cover  with  bladder  or 
wa.sh-leather. 

Another  icay. — Follow’  the  mode,  but 
add  about  six  ounces  to  half  a pound 
of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  For 
common  use,  moist  may  be  used,  if 
pure  cane ; no  other  does  for  this. 
The  sugar  and  fruit  are  to  bo  in 
alternate  layers,  and  the  jars  shaken 
well,  that  they  may  be  well  tilled.  If 
much  reduced,  one  jar  may  be  reserved 
for  tilling  up  the  rest ; but  this  should 
bo  done  (juickly,  that  the  sealing  down 
may  be  perfoiTned  without  delay. 
During  the  process,  keep  near  the  tire. 
Another  way  is  to  cook  the  fruit  alone 
until  almost  done,  then  to  add  the 
sugar  in  powder,  if  loaf  be  used,  and 
return  to  the  oven  until  the  syrup  is 
thick,  then  finish  off  as  before. 

A very  suj)crior  w-aj’,  for  long  keep- 
ing. Bake  the  fruit  until  about  half 
done,  then  add  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  twelve  ounces  to  each  pound  of 
fruit  used.  When  quite  done,  pour 
off  the  synip,  and  put  it  in  a jam 
kettle  and  give  it  a sharp  boil,  then 
simmer  for  a short  time  until  rich  and 
thick.  Pour  it  over  the  fruit  (ready 
placed  in  the  jar.s),  and  tie  down  when 
cold.  These  will  keep  as  well  as  jam 
if  in  a proper  store  closet,  and  the 
fruit  and  syrup  w’ill  be  very  rich  and 
of  delicious  flavour. 

Note. — Before  putting  the  suet  in, 
cut  rounds  of  stiff  white  paper  to  fit 
the  neck  of  the  jar,  to  prevent  greasi- 
ness of  the  syrup  by  contact  with  the 
suet. 

Fruit  Syrups. — [See  Beverages.) 

Fruits  Farcies.  — These  are  a 
combination  of  fruit  with  almond  paste 
for  dessert.  They  are  expensive  to 


buy ; and  although  their  concoction 
belongs  rather  to  the  confectioner  than 
the  cook,  after  a few  trials  very  good 
imitation  farcies  may  be  made  at  homo. 
The  things  to  avoid  are  much  handling 
and  giving  the  fruit  a messy  appear- 
ance. The  farcies  should  always  be 
daintily  dished,  either  alone  or  with 
fancy  chocolates,  fondants,  and  similar 
confections.  Whatever  the  fruit 
chosen,  it  should  be  dried ; cherries, 
French  plums,  dessert  raisins,  and  the 
best  dates  are  the  kinds  mostl)'  used. 
The  recipe  for  the  almond  paste  is 
given  in  Cakes.  It  may  be  made  a 
trifle  softer  than  when  to  be  used  for 
cakes.  The  stones  must  be  removed 
from  the  fruit.  Large  fruit  should  be 
divided,  and  then  a small  ball  of  the 
paste  inserted  into  each  half,  the  paste 
extending  a little  beyond  the  fruit. 
Another  way  is  to  remove  the  stones 
without  dividing  the  fruit,  and  push 
in  as  much  paste  as  possible,  so  that 
the  fruit  resembles  the  original,  and 
the  paste  comes  as  a surprise.  The 
dish  is,  however,  more  attractive  look- 
ing if  the  paste  shows.  For  cherries, 
a ball  of  the  paste  is  often  put  between 
the  two  halves.  For  dates,  remove 
the  stones,  and  insert  the  paste  in  their 
places.  Imitation  almond  paste  may 
be  used,  if  flavoured  with  almonds. 
(<SV^  Nuts, Various,  page  1131.)  Cocoa- 
nut  paste  [see  Cakes)  may  be  used  thus. 

German  Fruit  Dishes. — These 
are  cold,  refreshing  preparations  of 
fruit,  sugar,  and  wine.  As  will  be 
seen,  Kalteschalen  and  Triett  resemble 
each  other ; but  the  former  is  more 
liquid.  Compotes  are  served  both  cooked 
and  uncooked  ; the  fruit  is  prepared 
with  nicety  in  the  way  of  removing 
stones,  skins,  and  stalks.  All  are 
served  in  compote  dishes.  In  every 
case  where  wine  is  used,  either  claret 
or  the  light  wine  of  the  country  is  in- 
tended ; sherry  has  too  pronounced  a 
flavour.  Dishes  of  this  sort  are  very 
good  for  outdoor  gatherings  in  the 
summer,  and  to  many  would  be  a 
novelty. 

Strawberry  Kalteschalen. — The  fruit 
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is  to  be  picked  and  mashed  with  a silver 
fork,  and  dredged  with  as  much  sugar 
as  is  needed.  Set  to  cool  for  an  hour 
or  two ; add  enough  wine  to  thin  it, 
and  serve  with  light  rusks,  or  biscuits, 
or  delicate  cake.  The  latter  is  a feature 
of  these  dishes.  Another  way  is  to 
mash  half  or  more  of  the  fruit,  and, 
just  before  serving,  to  put  the  rest 
whole  on  the  top,  the  best  being  re- 
served. Lemon  juice  may  be  mixed, 
with  the  wine. 

Raspberries  are  used  similarly  ; but 
the  wine  is  often  diluted  with  water. 

Cherry  Kalteschalen. — This  is  a very 
good  dish.  Ripe  cherries  are  put  in  a 
stew- jar  with  about  half  their  measuie 
of  water,  and  the  same  of  sugar  ; when 
soft,  they  are  sieved,  and  the  stones 
and  refuse  are  mashed  uj)  and  boiled 
in  a little  more  water,  with  a flavouring 
of  spice  (such  as  cloves) ; this  is  added 
to  the  rest,  with  wine  and  water  to 
taste.  When  about  to  serve,  add  a 
quantity  of  “ dice  ” cut  from  light  rolls, 
and  dredged  with  sugar  and  browned 
in  the  oven ; they  and  the  fruit  must 
be  cold  before  mixing.  Plums  and 
damsons  are  used  in  the  same  way. 
For  dark  fruits,  a red  wine,  and  for 
pale  ones,  such  as  yellow  plums,  a 
light  one. 

Trielt  of  Oranges. — The  yellow  rind 
should  be  taken  from  eight  oranges 
very  thinly,  and  cut  in  strips  as  for 
marmalade ; it  is  then  hoiled  in  a pint 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  added,  and  the  boiling 
continued  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so.  When  this  is  cold,  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  and  about  as  much  white  wine  is 
put  in ; the  whole  is  poured  over  rusks 
or  sliced  rolls  in  a glass  dish.  A nicer 
dish  is  made  by  using  less  orange  rind 
and  adding  the  scooped-out  pulp  of  two 
or  three  oranges  with  the  juice. 

Melon  or  Pineapple  Compote. — The 
fruit  should  be  rather  unripe,  and 
peeled  and  thinly  sliced.  A thin  syrup 
of  white  wine  and  water  and  sugar  is 
made,  and  the  fruit  boiled  in  it  as  long 
as  needed  to  soften,  but  not  to  break  it. 
A lemon  is  squeezed  over  if  not  acid 
enough.  When  the  syrup  for  this  or 


other  fruit  is  liked  thick,  a little  arrow- 
root  or  potato-flour  is  boiled  in  it. 

Apple  and  Orange  Compote.- — Some 
ripe  juicy  apples,  with  red  skins,  are 
to  be  thinly  sliced,  and  some  oranges 
also  sliced  in  the  skins.  They  are  to 
be  dished  alternately  in  a ring,  and  a 
little  wine  added.  Leave  for  a few 
hours  in  a cold  place. 

Gooseberry  Fool.  — Take  the 
tops  and  stalks  from  a pound  of  green 
gooseberries,  and  boil  them  with  three- 
quarters  of  a poimd  of  sugar  and  a gill 
of  water.  When  quite  soft,  press 
them  through  a coarse  sieve,  and  mix 
with  them,  very  gradually,  a pint  of 
milk ; or  cream,  if  a richer  dish  is 
required.  Serve  when  cold.  This  old- 
fashioned  dish  is  wholesome  and  in- 
expensive, and,  when  well  made, 
very  agreeable.  Time,  about  twenty 
minutes  to  boil  the  fruit.  remarks 
under  Rhubarb  Fool.) 

Gooseberry  Jam,  Green.— 

Required : four  pounds  of  fruit  and 
three  and  a half  pounds  of  sugar  (or 
four  pounds  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
some  tastes).  Cost,  about  2s. 

Top  and  tail,  and  put  the  goosebemes 
in  a jam  kettle  ; bruise  slightly,  and 
stir  for  ten  minutes  after  they  hoil ; 
add  the  sugar,  bring  to  the  boil  again, 
and  boil  for  as  long  as  needed  (about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a quarter). 
Test  as  usual  (page  1094). 

Another  way. — Allow  a pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  and  a pint 
of  water  to  every  four  pounds  of  fruit. 
Boil  fruit  and  water  until  soft,  then 
rub  through  a coarse  hair  sieve.  Return 
to  the  pan,  and  boil  with  the  sugar 
(previously  moistened  with  boiling 
water)  until  the  jam  sets.  This  is  very 
nice,  though  rather  more  trouble  than 
the  usual  methods. 

Note. — The  water  used  for  moisten- 
ing the  sugar  must  be  taken  from  the 
quantity  named  above.  To  keep  the 
jam  green,  some  boil  it  fast,  both 
before  and  after  the  sugar  is  added, 
for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  all.  _ 
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Gooseberry  Jam,  White  or 
Yellow. — Keciuired  ; equal  weights 
of  fruit  and  sugar.  Co.st,  about  od. 
per  pound. 

I’ick  tops  and  tails  from  the  fruit, 
stir  until  it  boils,  add  the  sugar,  and 
fini.sh  the  boiling  in  the  usual  way. 
Time,  about  an  liour  to  boil  the  fruit. 
Some  cooks  boil  the  sugar  with  a gill 
of  water  to  the  pound  before  adding 
the  fruit.  This  is  a good  way  if  some 
of  the  juice  is  to  be  poured  off  for 
other  purposes — such  as  Fruit  Paste 
{.ice  page  1120).  A small  proportion  of 
white  currant  juice  is  considered  an 
improvement ; sugar  equal  in  weight 
must  be  added. 

Gooseberry  Jelly,  Green.— 

Allow  from  halt  a pint  to  three-quarters 
of  water  to  the  pound  of  fruit.  Cook 
together  until  well  broken,  then  stniin 
without  pre.ssure.  Weigh  the  juice, 
and  boil  it  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes; 
add  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and  boil 
until  it  jellies.  (See  remarks  on  page 
1096.) 

Gooseber^  Jelly,  Red.— 

Prick  the  fruit,  pick  it  as  usual,  and 
draw  the  juice  as  for  Currant  Jelly 
(page  1141).  Strain  without  pressure, 
proceed  as  above,  but  use  twelve  ounces 
of  sugar  only  to  the  pound  of  juice. 
A great  improvement  is  effected  by 
adding  a pound  of  red  Or  white  currant 
j nice  to  every  four  pounds  of  goosebeiTy 
juice;  then,  supposing  five  pounds  in 
all,  four  pounds  of  sugar  would  he 
required. 

Note. — The  fruit  left  behind  should 
be  mixed  with  sugar  and  a small 
proportion  of  currants,  and  made  into 
common  jam  for  present  use. 

Gooseberries,  Green,  to  keep 
till  Christmas.  — This  is  taken 
from  a very  old  note-book  : “Top  and 
tail  the  goosebemes,  and  put  them 
fresh  from  the  trees  into  dry  glass 
bottles  ; shake  them  down  as  full  as 
possible,  for  this  is  important.  Have 
good  corks  ready,  and  resin  the  outside 
well ; then  hury  deep  in  the  garden, 
corks  down,  and  you  may  have  green 


gooseberry  tart  with  your  Christmas 
dinner.” 

Note. — This  is  advocated  by  many 
for  the  preservation  of  all  sorts  of 
green  fruits. 

Grape  Marmalade. — Required  ; 
grapes  and  sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.  per 
jiound. 

Pick  some  green  grapes,  and  j)ut 
them  in  a preserving-pan  with  enough 
boiling  water  to  barely  cover  ; simmer 
for  a few  minutes  without  brealcing, 
and  then  lift  them  out  and  drain ; 
press  them  through  a coarse  hair  sieve, 
and  add  about  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar 
to  the  pint  of  pulp  ; some  use  a pound 
to  the  pint.  Roil  for  twenty  minutes 
or  longer;  test  as  directed  on  page  1094, 
then  finish  and  cover  in  the  usual 
way.  (See  page  1094.)  This  wants 
very  careful  storage. 

Grape  Jelly. — Pick  some  purple 
grapes,  put  them  into  a saucepan,  and 
bruise  them  gently  until  the  juice  Hows 
freely  from  them.  Strain,  without 
squeezing  them,  two  or  three  times 
through  thick  muslin,  and,  when  clear, 
boil  the  juice  rapidly  for  twenty 
minutes.  Add  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  juice,  stir  it  until 
dissolved,  and  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour 
longer.  Put  the  jell}"  into  jars,  and 
cover  with  oiled  or  brandied  paper,  and 
afterwards  in  the  usual  way.  A quart 
of  grapes  should  j'ield  about  one  pint 
of  juice.  Cost,  variable. 

Green  Gooseberry  Cheese.— 

Required  : equal  weights  of  fruit  and 
sugar.  Cost,  about  6d.  to  8d.  per 
pound. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  cooked  to  pulp, 
and  rubbed  through  a hair  sieve,  then 
boiled  with  the  sugar  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Test,  and  store  as  directed  for 
Apple  and  Blackberry  Cheese. 

Greengage  Jam.  — Choose 
greengages  which  are  not  over-ripe ; 
weigh  them,  and  allow  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
fruit.  Remove  the  stones  and  skins, 
and  strew  over  the  plums  half  of  the 
sugar.  Let  them  stand  for  five  or  six 
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hours.  Put  them  into  a preserving- 
pan,  and  let  them  simmer  until  reduced 
to  pulp;  add  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar,  and  boil  until  a little  of  the 
syrup,  poured  upon  a plate,  feels  thick 
and  firm.  The  jam  must  be  well 
boiled,  as  plum  jams  are  apt  to  ferment. 
A few  minutes  before  the  jam  is  taken 
from  the  fire  add  a quarter  of  the 
kernels,  blanched  and  sliced.  Put  the 
jam  into  jars,  and  cover.  {See  page 
1094.)  Cost,  from  6d.  per  pound  on 
an  average. 

Note. — Should  the  fruit  be  over- 
ripe, the  colour  of  the  jam  will  not 
be  so  good. 

Greengages,  Compote  of.— 

The  amount  of  sugar  must  be  regulated 
by  the  purpose  for  which  the  dish  is 
intended  ; if  for  dessert,  as  a rule  the 
syrup  is  made  thicker,  and  in  small 
quantity,  therefore  more  sugar  and 
less  water  will  be  required.  For 
serving  with  cream  or  custard,  or  in 
the  plain  state  with  biscuits,  &c.,  the 
following  is  rich  enough.  Allow 
from  a third  to  half  a pint  of 
water,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit.  The  scum  should  be 
taken  from  the  syruj)  as  it  boils  up, 
and  the  fruit  be  put  in  and  simmered 
with  care.  Finish  off  as  usual.  {See 
Compote,  page  1137.)  Brandy  is  some- 
times added,  and  the  dish  set  on  ice. 
A little  green  colouring  improves  the 
dish.  A mixture  of  greengages  and 
plums  of  another  colour,  separately 
cooked,  but  mixed  in  the  dish,  will  be 
found  very  nice.  The  fruit  should  be 
skinned.  Another  way,  which  pre- 
serves the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  is  to 
pour  the  boiling  syrup  over  ; and  when 
cold,  to  reboil,  and  again  pour  over. 
The  plums  must  be  fully  ripe  for  this. 
Still  another  is  to  sift  plenty  of  sugar, 
and  pour  a little  liqueur  over  after 
skinning,  and  leave  in  a cold  place  for 
some  hours  until  there  is  plenty  of 
juice.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  are  ex- 
cellent in  this  way,  and  may  be  mixed 
together  in  one  dish  and  served  for 
dessert.  ' {See  German  Fruit  Dishes, 
page  1122.) 


Greengages,  To  Bottle.  — 

Choose  perfectly  sound  greengages, 
gathered  on  a dry  da}',  before  they  are 
fully  ripe.  Put  them  into  wide- 
mouthed bottles  and  fill  these  with 
syru2>,  made  by  boiling  a pint  of  water 
with  a pound  of  sugar  for  four  or  five 
minutes.  Cork  securely,  and  put  them 
up  to  their  necks  in  a large  pan  of 
cold  water,  with  straw  between  the 
bottles  to  prevent  them  cracking.  {See 
page  1098.)  Bring  the  contents  of  the 
pan  slowly  to  a boil ; after  boiling, 
simmer  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; leave  them  until  cold,  seal  the 
corks  securely,  and  keep  the  bottles  in 
a cool  place,  with  the hecks  downwards. 
If  there  is  any  leakage,  the  fruit  must 
be  used  at  once ; otherwise  it  will 
keep  for  years.  Probable  cost  of 
greengages,  when  in  full  season,  6d. 
per  quart. 

The  above  quantities  of  sugar  and 
• water  make  a rich  syrup,  and  the  fruit 
is  suitable  for  serving  for  dessert.  For 
ordinary  purposes,  half  the  quantity  of 
sugar  will  suffice. 

Guava  Jelly,  Imitation  of, 
or  English  Guava. — Take  a gallon 
of  large  bullaces,  draw  a darning- 
needle  through  each  one,  to  make  a 
slit  in  it,  and  put  them  into  deep 
earthen  jars,  mixing  with  them  two 
pounds  of  red  plums — the  Imperatrice 
plum  is  the  most  suitable.  Place  the 
jars  in  a saucepan,  three-parts  filled 
with  water,  and  simmer  very  gently 
for  a coujde  of  hours,  or  until  the  juice 
flows  freely.  Pour  it  from  the  plums, 
pass  it  through  a jelly-bag  two  or 
three  times  to  clear  it,  and  weigh  it. 
Boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  four 
pounds  of  juice  ; boil  again,  skimming 
carefully,  until  the  jelly  will  set  when 
a little  is  poured  on  a plate.  This 
will  be  in  about  twelve  minutes.  Pour 
the  jelly'  into  small  jars,  lay^  a piece  of 
oiled  paper  on  each,  and  cover  closely 
with  bladder,  or  thin  paper  dip^jed  in 
gum-water.  The  plums  should  not  be 
left  too  dry.  They^  can  then  be  boiled 
with  a little  sugai',  to  make  common 
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jam.  A pound  and  a half  of  plums 
will  yield,  on  an  average,  one  i>ound 
of  juice. 

Guava  jellj^  is  imported,  and  may  be 
bought  of  Italian  warehousemen. 

Jam,  Imitation.  — This  is  a 
useful  mi.xturo  for  roly-poly  puddings. 
He(]uired  : a lemon,  a pound  of  treacle, 
a (piartcr  of  a pound  of  prunes,  the 
same  of  dates,  some  bread,  an  egg,  and 
a little  spice.  Cost,  about  !)d. 

'I'he  lemon  rind  should  be  grated, 
and  the  juice  squeezed  into  the  treacle. 
The  egg  is  to  bo  beaten  in,  and  the 
fruit  cut  up  very  small  indeed.  A fig 
or  two  will  imjjrove  ; and  the  mixture 
is  still  nicer  if  the  fruit  bo  chopped 
altogether.  A little  spice  may  be  used. 
The  bread  goes  in  last,  enough  being 
added  to  give  consistence  to  the  miuss. 
Honey  can  be  used  instead  of  some  of 
the  treacle ; if  thick,  warm  them 
together.  Another  way  is  to  add  a 
grated  apjile  and  a cooked  carrot, 
leaving  out  the  lemon,  simply  adding 
the  treacle,  bread,  and  egg.  By  using 
more  bread,  the  egg  can  be  omitted. 
Some  of  the  apple  pulp  of  page  1103 
improves  this  ; or  fruit  left  from  jelly 
ciin  be  used. 


Required  : lemons,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Gd.  per  pound. 

Take  some  sound  lemons  with  clear 
skins,  and  boil  them  until  soft,  for 
about  two  hours.  They  should  be 
well  covered  with  the  water,  and  it 
should  be  changed  a time  or  two, 
boiling  water  being  added  in  place  of 
that  poured  away.  Then  drain  and 
dry  the  fruit,  and  cut  it  in  the  thinnest 
possible  slices,  rejecting  nothing  but 
the  pips.  Weigh  the  fruit  pulp,  and 
allow  a couple  of  pounds  of  lump  sugar 
and  a pint  of  the  water  the  lemons 
were  last  boiled  in  to  a pound  of  it. 
By  some  a pound  and  a half  to  three- 
quarters  of  sugar  and  three-quarters  of 
a pint  of  water  are  considered  enough. 
The  water  and  sugar  should  be  boiled 
together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
be  well  skimmed  ; the  fruit  is  then  to 
be  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  softly 
for  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  Put  in 
jars,  and  cover  with  sheets  of  brandied 
paper,  and  tie  down  with  bladder  when 
cold. 

Note. — If  liked,  the  outer  peel  can 
be  cut  into  chips,  and  added  as  for 
orange  marmalade.  The  above  is 
easy,  and  very  good. 


Jams.— (‘Sre  alphabetical  recipes, 
and  remarks,  &c.,  on  pages  1093  to 
1096.) 

Jellies. — (Sec  pages  1096  to  1098, 
and  alphabc-tiail  recipes.) 

Iiemons. — Lemons  arc  univer-sally 
employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  \iseful  and  whole- 
some of  fruits.  The  lemons  with  the 
most  uninviting-looking  rinds  are  often 
rich  in  j uice ; while  a clear  yellow- 
looking lemon,  which  serves  best  for 
grating,  often  contains  very  little  juice, 
and  has  a thick  skin,  with  a good  deal 
of  white  pith.  Lemons  should  be 
wiped  before  grating ; and  for  the 
most  delicate  dishes  the  fruit  should 
be  rasped.  (See  remarks  on  page  810.) 
(See  also  Index.) 

Lemon  Marmalade. — This  is 
less  known  than  orange  marmalade, 
but  it  is  a very  nice  preparation. 


Lemon  or  Orange  Feel  to 
Candy. — Required  : fruit  and  sug.ar. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  jjound,  when  fruit 
is  cheap. 

The  rind  must  be  freed  from  the 
pith  entirely,  then  put  into  salt  and 
water  for  three  days,  then  into  fresh 
cold  water  for  one  day.  Put  it  in 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  boil  iintil 
quite  tender;  drain,  and  cover  with  a 
sj'rup  made  with  a pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pint  and  a half  of  water.  The 
rind  should  lie  in  this  for  an  hour,  and 
then  be  boiled  gently  until  the  syrup 
candies.  Take  out  the  rinds,  and 
drain,  and  put  them  in  a very  slow 
oven  ; one  from  which  the  bread  has 
been  drawn  is  suitable.  When  the 
syrup  has  dried  on  them,  store  in  a 
cool  dry  place.  Another  way  is  to 
make  the  syrup  weaker  than  the  above 
for  the  rinds  to  lie  in,  then  to  add 
more  sugar  until  the  strength  is  a 
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j pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  water,  and 
I boil  as  above  directed. 

Lemon  Feel,  Grated,  to 
Store. — When  lemon  juice  is  wanted, 
and  there  is  no  immediate  use  for  the 
I peel,  it  can  be  grated  and  mixed  with 

I its  bulk  of  sugar  or  salt,  just  according 
' to  the  nature  of  the  dishes  for  which 
it  will  be  used.  Put  in  small  glass 
bottles  with  good  corks,  and  store  in  a 
i dry  place.  Another  way  is  to  cover 
with  spirit  or  wine,  and  use  for 
flavouring  purposes  generally, 
i Note. — The  peel  must  be  dried 

f thoroughly  by  gentle  heat,  unless  used 
: in  the  spirit ; then  it  is  immaterial. 

Lemons  or  Oranges  Fre- 
I served  in  Slices.  — Pruit  thus 
preserved  is  very  delicious  for  dessert 
dishes  and  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
I recipe  is  given  for  oranges ; for  lemons 
I the  sugar  should  be  increased  by  a 
( pound.  Required:  fine  Jaffa  oranges 
(or  any  other  kind,  as  free  from  pips 
as  possible),  and  syrup  to  cover  them 
i ' in  the  following  proportions  : — Two 
! , pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  same  weight 
1 I of  pounded  sugar  candy,  pale  brown,  a 
I quart  of  water,  and  a pint  of  rum. 

[ 1 The  number  of  oranges  to  be  used 
I 1 must  be  regulated  by  their  size ; as 
I I they  vary  so  much,  only  the  syrup  can 
I ' be  given.  Only  as  much  syrup  as  will 
i cover  and  cling  to  the  fruit  is  wanted. 

I I Grate  the  rinds  of  half  the  fruit,  and 
I I put  in  the  vessel  for  making  the  syrup  ; 
i remove  all  the  rinds  and  white  skin, 
and  cut  the  fruit  in  quarter-inch  slices, 
removing  all  the  pips.  Bring  the 
water  and  sugar  and  candy  to  the  boil 
(the  water  should  be  first  poured 
boiling  over  the  sugars  off  the  fire, 
and  well  stirred),  then  put  the  fruit  in, 
and  barely  simmer  until  the  syrup  is 
reduced  to  two-thirds  or  so.  It  should 
be  thick.  Store  in  small  glass  jars 
when  cold,  and  add  the  rum  at  the  last 
moment.  Cork  or  bladder.  May  be 
used  at  once,  but  improves  by  keeping. 

Note. — Another  pint  of  water  may 
be  used  when  very  swqet  dishes  are 
objected  to, 


Limes. — It  is  recommended  by  a 
very  large  importer  that  limes  be  kept 
in  a cool  dry  place,  covered  with  fine 
sand.  They  contain  a large  proportion 
of  juice,  but,  owing  to  their  perishable 
nature,  their  usefulness  is  decreased ; 
and  although  they  may  be  bought  very 
cheaply  by  the  hundred  or  thereabouts, 
unless  most  carefully  stored  their  first 
cost  may  be  doubled  by  the  rapid 
deterioration.  The  juice  may  be  used 
in  cooling  drinks,  and  all  other 
purposes  to  which  that  of  the  lemon  is 
applied.  Cost,  variable  ; about  sixpence 
per  dozen  when  bought  in  quantities 
is  the  average. 

macedoine  of  Fruits.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  and  a half  of  syrup,  and 
the  same  measure  of  fruits  as  below. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

The  syrup  is  to  be  made  by  boiling 
a pint  of  water  and  ten  ounces  of  lump 
sugar  for  a few  minutes  ; flavour  with 
a tablespoonful  of  brandy  and  the 
same  measure  of  liqueur  syrup,  or  half 
that  measure  of  the  pure  liqueur.  It 
looks  nicer  if  coloured  a pale  pink. 
The  fruit  must  be  according  to  season 
and  convenience,  but  in  good  variety, 
such  as  ripe  currants  (black,  white,  or 
red),  raspberries,  cherries,  strawberries, 
slices  of  pine  or  melon,  apricots,  or 
other  stone  fruit ; the  small  fi-uit 
whole,  and  the  large  in  slices.  When 
the  syrup  is  liked  in  smaller  quantit}’^, 
boil  until  further  reduced,  and  use  but 
little  more  than  eno\igh  to  well  coat 
the  fruit.  Sot  on  ice  until  required. 
The  syrup  should  be  cold  when  mixed 
with  the  fruit.  Serve  as  it  is,  or  with 
custard  or  cream  as  a sweet,  or  with 
frozen  cream.  (See  Ices.) 

Note. — A delicious  dish  is  made  by 
serving  a separate  little  pile  of  fruit 
coated  with  frozen  cream  to  each 
person. 

Macedoine  of  Fruits  in 
Jelly.  — It  is  not  easy  to  give  very 
precise  directions  for  this,  so  far  as 
the  fruit  is  concerned,  as  it  may  be 
one  colour,  or  a mixture.  For  some 
of  these  dishes  a good  number  of  sorts 
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of  fruits  arc  used,  liut  of  one  colour — 
8!iy  red  cherries,  cuirants,  and  rasp- 
berries and  strawberries.  In  such  a 
case  the  jelly  used  would  be  green  or 
j)ale  yellow.  For  pale  fruits,  such  as 
a mixture  of  pine,  bananas,  «Scc.,  the 
jelly  would  be  red  or  pink.  This  is 
the  arrangement.  After  moistening 
the  fruits  with  syrup  as  above,  arrange 
them  in  the  dish  or  bowl  for  serving, 
and  over  each  layer  pour  the  jelly,  on 
the  point  of  setting.  The  top  laver 
should  be  of  fruit,  piled  rather  high  ; 
and  over  it  some  chopped  jelly  may 
be  laid,  with  a few  choice  fruits  as 
garnish,  or  some  whipped  or  frozen 
cream.  There  arc  various  ways  of 
finishing  off. 

Another  way. — Take  a good-sized 
mould,  and  till  with  alternate  layers 
of  fruit  (first  soaked  in  sjurit  or 
liqueur)  and  jelly,  set  on  ice,  then 
turn  out,  and  the  weight  of  the  fruit 
shoidd  break  the  jelly,  which  will 
result  in  a j)ile  of  fruit  with  jelly 
clinging  to  it;  a delicious  dish,  but 
better  set  on  ice  for  a time.  Tlie 
colours  of  the  fruit  may  be  varied,  and 
a pale  or  gold  leaf  jelly  bo  used.  [See 
recipes  in  Jellies.) 

Hffagnum  Bonum  Plum  Jam. 

— When  fully  ripe  these  plums  make 
a tirst-rate  jam,  itequired ; four 
pounds  of  plums  and  three  pounds  of 
sugar.  Cost,  about  4d.  or  od.  per 
pound  on  an  average. 

Kemove  the  skins  and  stones,  and 
boil  the  plums  alone  for  forty  minutes 
or  so,  with  frequent  stirring,  or  they 
will  burn ; then  add  the  sugar  and 
finish  the  boiling,  about  twenty  minutes 
or  more.  A few  minutes  before  finish- 
ing, add  a fourth  or  more  of  the 
blanched  kernels. 

Another  way,  which  man}'  favour, 
is  to  spread  the  fruit  and  sugar  on 
dishes  for  a few  hours,  and  boil  the 
whole  for  an  hour  or  more ; but  this 
■wants  slow  cooking,  or  the  fruit  apt 
to  shrivel  very  much. 

For  unripe  plums,  it  is  a good  plan 
to  boil  them  until  soft  enough  to  sieve, 
then  to  re-boil  with  the  sugar.  In  this 


way  the  stones  are  got  rid  of  without 
waste,  for  they  will  not  part  readily 
from  the  flesh  when  unripe;  but  the 
preserve  more  resembles  a marmalade 
than  a jam. 

IMEango. — Of  all  the  tropical  fruits, 
the  mango  is  considered  the  most 
agi'eeable  to  Europeans.  It  is  like  a 
shoit  thick  cucumber  in  fonn.  'J'he 
skin  is  tliick.  and  the  pulp  melts  in  the 
mouth  witli  cooling  sweetness.  There 
are  many  sorts  of  mangoes.  Tlu^y  are 
much  used  for  chutneys  and  similar 
compounds. 

Marmalade,  Orange  and 
Lemon,  Excellent.  —This  is  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  marmalade 
known  as  “ grated,”  and  can  be  recom- 
mended. Itequired  : an  equal  number 
of  sweet  oranges,  bitter  oranges,  and 
lemons,  eight  of  each  will  make  a nice 
quantity.  Sugar  and  water  as  below. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

Have  ready  a basin  with  half  a jiint 
of  water,  supposing  the  above  quantity 
of  fruit ; grate  the  rinds  of  the  fruit 
in  if,  avoiding  the  white  ; throw  the 
latter  away,  and  then  scoop  out  all  the 
soft  pulp  into  another  basin ; a wooden 
si)Oon  sh.'ipcd  like  a tablcs2)Oon  answers, 
or  use  a silver  dessert  sjjoon.  The 
jiips  of  the  oranges  only  should  be  put 
in  another  vessel,  with  a little  boiling 
water  to  cover,  and  be  left  for  a few 
hours.  The  skin  from  the  interior 
may  be  put  with  these.  When  ready 
to  boil,  strain  the  water  from  the  pips 
through  a sieve  and  add  the  contents 
of  the  other  vessels,  water  and  every- 
thing; weigh  the  whole,  and  allow  a 
pound  and  two  ounces  of  sugar  for 
every  pound ; then  boil  all  together,  as 
long  as  necessary,  to  a firm  marmalade. 
This  is  very  much  less  trouble  than  it 
app)ears  on  paper.  In  straining  the 
water  from  the  pips,  rub  with  the 
back  of  a spoon  to  get  all  the 
mucilaginous  matter  from  them,  as  it 
flavours  and  helps  the  marmalade  to  set. 

Marmalade,  Transparent.— 

A very  old  and  good  recipe : Take 
three  pounds  of  bitter  oranges,  and 
pare  them  as  you  would  potatoes — that 
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is,  as  thinly  as  you  can.  Cut  the  peel 
thus  obtained  into  the  very  finest 
possible  shreds,  and  tie  them  loosely  in 
ii  coarse  muslin  bag.  Cut  the  oranges 
into  quarters,  squeeze  the  juice  out, 
and  set  it  aside.  The  pulp  and  the 
bag  of  shreds  are  then  to  be  put  into 
three  quarts  of  water  and  boiled  very 
gently  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  water  to  three  pints ; 
strain  it  through  a hair  sieve.  Then 
put  the  strained  liquor  back  into  the 
kettle  with  six  pounds  of  sugar,  the 
juice  that  was  set  aside,  the  shreds 
turned  out  of  the  bag,  the  strained 
juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  rinds 
grated,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass.  Then  simmer  as  softly  as 
possible  for  half  an  hour. 

Note. — The  rinds  of  the  lemons 
may  be  treated  exactly  as  the  oranges, 
instead  of  grating  them ; and  should 
a little  less  bitterness  be  desired,  some 
sweet  oranges  may  be  used  and  mixed 
with  the  rest,  as  these  variations  do 
not  impair  the  clearness.  The  whole 
of  the  pips  should  be  added  in  boiling 
the  pulp. 

Medlar  Jam. — The  fruit  should 
present  a semi-rotten  appearance,  the 
sign  that  it  is  ripe,  but  there  must  be 
no  trace  of  mould.  Wipe  with  a cloth, 
and  put  in  the  pan  with  cold  water  to 
j ust  cover.  Simmer  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  until  each  has  burst,  about  half 
an  hour  or  fortj"^  minutes.  Stir  often 
during  this  process.  Then  pass  through 
a sieve  fine  enough  to  keep  back  seeds, 
&c.,  and  add  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  pulp.  The  flavour- 
ing is  a matter  of  taste  ; the  eighth  of 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  or  cinnamon,  or 
mixed  spice  may  be  used  to  the  pound, 
or  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice 
of  two  or  three  lemons  may  be  used 
for  every  quart  of  the  pulp.  The  jam 
should  be  boiled  fast  for  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes,  stirred  constantly,  and 
well  skimmed.  Cover  with  bladder. 

Medlar  Jelly. — Assuming  the 
fruit  to  be  in  the  right  condition,  this 
is  a most  excellent  preserve.  Prepare 
and  boil  with  water  as  above,  and  for 


a couple  of  dozen  medlars  allow  the 
thin  rind  and  strained  j nice  of  half  a 
lemon.  Strain  without  any  pressure, 
and  put  the  juice  in  the  pan  with  its 
weight  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  to  every  fifty  medlars;  boil,  and 
skim  well.  The  jelly  should  be  quite 
clear;  but  if  the  least  sediment  is  put 
in,  it  will  fail  in  this  respect.  Time, 
about  an  hour  and  a half  to  boil,  but 
very  variable.  Take  care  that  it  does 
not  scorch. 

Melon  Salad. — It  has  been  said 
that  a melon  perfect  in  flavour  is  too 
good  for  salads;  and  it  has  also  been 
said  that  a melon  .salad  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  put  on  any  table.  Required  : 
a ripe  melon,  salt  and  mignonette 
pepper,  the  purest  salad  oil,  and  some 
French  vinegar.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Remove  the  rind  and  any  hard  part 
near  it,  as  only  the  juicy  part  of  the 
fruit  should  be  used.  Cut  it  in  blocks 
an  inch  square,  and  dress  with  the 
above  materials ; the  oil  and  salt  should 
go  first.  The  proportions  are  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  a saltspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  just  a dust  of  pepper.  Some 
prefer  the  latter  ingredient  omitted. 
These  quantities  would  do  for  a small 
melon  only.  Prepare  at  the  last 
moment ; it  should  not  stand. 

Mock  Strawberry  Compote. 

— This  is  a very'  cheap  and  nice  dish, 
and  a change  from  the  ordinary 
preparations  of  rhubarb.  Required  : 
rhubarb,  treacle,  strawberry  syrup, 
colouring,  and  some  plain  custard,  if 
liked ; but  this  is  optional.  Cost, 
variable. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  prepared  as 
for  ordinary  dishes  {see  Rhubahb), 
then  cooked  until  done ; add  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  syrup  to  a pound 
or  so  of  fruit,  then  mix  in  as  much 
treacle  as  will  be  required  to  sweeten 
pleasantly,  and  colour  a pale  pink.  It 
should  be  served  as  cold  as  possible. 

This  may'  be  made  into  a nice  sweet 
by  putting  it  while  warm  over  some 
sliced  sponge  cakes  in  a dish,  and 
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covering  the  top  with  custard,  or  a 
layer  of  whipped  cream. 

Raspberry  syrup  may  bo  used  in 
the  same  way  for  a mock  raspberry 
compote.  The  juice  from  fresh  fruit 
is  nicer  than  syrup. 

Morelia  Cherries,  Pre- 
served.— A very  old  and  good  recipe. 
Required : fo\ir  pounds  of  cherries, 
throe  jiounds  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
currant  juice.  Cost,  about  3s.,  but 
variable. 

Take  chenics  that  are  fully  ripe,  cut 
the  .stalks  off,  and  prick  the  fruit. 
Powder  half  the  sugar,  and  spread  it 
over  them  on  fiat  dishes,  and  let  them 
rest  all  night ; melt  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  in  the  juice  over  a slow  fire,  and 
put  in  the  cherries  and  their  syrup, 
and  give  them  a gentle  swild ; turn 
out,  and  let  them  stand  all  night 
agairi ; then  give  them  another  seald, 
and  let  them  sRtnd  another  night ; boil 
the  syrup  until  it  is  thick,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fruit ; tie  down  when  cold. 

Mulberry. — The  fruit  of  the  mul- 
beny  is  brought  to  the  dos.sert,  and 
recommends  itself  b}’  its  highly  aro- 
matic flavour  and  abundant  subacid 
juice.  It  is  wholesome,  cooling,  and 
rather  laxative.  The  most  forward 
mulberries  attain  maturity  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  there  is  a succession 
of  ripening  fruit  on  the  same  tree  for 
about  a month  or  six  weeks.  The 
ripening  berries  rapidly  change  from  a 
reddish  to  a black  colour,  and  should 
be  gathered  accordingly  for  immediate 
use.  This  delicate  fruit  will  not  keep 
good  off  the  tree  for  above  a day  or  two. 

Mulberries,  Preserved. — 

Simmer  some  mulbeiTies  in  a jar  set 
in  boiling  water,  and  strain  the  juice. 
Put  a pint  of  this  into  a preserving-pan, 
with  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar 
in  small  lumps  ; stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Keep  it  boiling  for  about 
five  minutes,  skimming  carefull}',  then 
add  two  pounds  of  the  fruit,  without 
any  bruised  bemes.  Move  them 
gently  in  the  syrup,  and  let  the  pan 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  the 


preserve  is  hot  through,  then  boil  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  put  them  !, 
by  to  cool  until  next  day.  This  would  !j 
be  best  done  in  an  e.arthenware  or 
enamelled  pan,  as  the  shifting  from 
one  vessel  to  another  is  likel)'  to  break 
the  fruit.  Boil  again  next  day.  The 
syrup,  when  cold,  should  be  firm  ; test 
it  before  the  pots  are  filled.  Mulberries 
are  not  often  bought,  as  they  are  not 
produced  plentifully  in  England.  The 
preserve  is  refreshing  and  cooling,  and 
the  syrup,  when  mixed  with  water,  is 
elhcacious  in  cases  of  sore  throat. 
Three  pounds  of  sugar  would  be 
preferred  by  some  ; and  for  a common 
jam  the  syrup  need  not  be  drawn,  but 
equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar  be 
boiled  together  in  the  ordinary  way. 


ITectariues  and  Peaches.— 

These  fruits  are  both  the  produce  of 
the  same  .species  of  plant— the  skin  of 
the  first  being  smooth,  that  of  the 
second  downy.  Both  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar,  but  cannot 
boast  of  po.sscssing  groat  nutritive  pro- 
perties. The  seeds  of  the  nectarine 
are  emplo3’ed  for  making  noyeau  and 
flavouring  brandy.  Peaches  and  nec- 
tarines are  dessert  fruits  of  a verj'  high 
order.  They  make  delicious  preserves, 
and  in  America  and  in  some  parts  of 
France  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a sort  of  brandy.  The  leaves  contain 
prussic  acid,  and  consequently,  when 
steeped  in  gin  or  whisky,  impart  a 
flavour  resembling  that  of  noyeau. 
According  to  Mr.  London,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  characteristics  of  a good 
peach  or  nectarine  : — “ A good  peach 
or  nectarine  possesses  these  qualities  : 
the  flesh  is  firm  ; the  skin  is  thin,  of  a 
deep  or  bright-red  colour  next  the  sun, 
and  of  a yellowish  green  next  the  wall; 
the  pulp  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  full 
of  high-flavoured  juice;  the  flesh  j' part 
thick,  and  the  stone  small.” 

Nectarines,  Dried  Compdte 

of— [See  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and 
Peaches,  Dried  Californian,  page 
1107.  Also  Apricots,  Dried,  Compote 
OF,  page  1107.) 
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Nectarines,  Preserved. 

— Eequired  : fruit,  sugar,  and  water 
as  below.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

The  fruit  should  be  sound  and  fully 
grown,  but  not  the  least  over-ripe. 
Split  with  care  and  take  the  stones  out, 
then  put  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in 
sugar  in  the  preserving-pan,  with  a 
gill  of  water  to  each  pound.  Boil  and 
skim,  and,  when  the  syrup  is  clear,  put 
the  fruit  in,  and  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Pour  all  into  a china  bowl 
very  carefully,  not  to  break  the  fruit, 
and  boil  aU  again  next  day  for  ten 
minutes,  or  a trifle  over  should  it  re- 
quire it ; then  take  the  fruit  out  and 
put  in  thb  jars,  and  boil  the  syrup 
rather  quickly  until  thick.  The  stones 
should  be  broken,  and  the  kernels 
blanched  and  divided  amongst  the  jars. 
The  syrup  should  be  put  over  while 
hot.  Tie  down  when  cold.  There  are 
various  ways  of  preserving  this  fruit, 
and  some  are  very  troublesome  ; but 
we  think  the  above  will  give  as  good 
results  as  the  more  complicated  ways, 
if  attention  be  paid  to  details. 

Nuts. — (&c  Index  for  the  kinds  in 
general  use.) 

Nuts,  Various,  for  Cooking 
Purposes. — The  following  are  re- 
commended for  use  in  cakes  and  other 
dishes ; they  may  often  replace  sweet 
almonds  without  detriment  to  the 
dish  : — Italian  and  Spanish  pine  ker- 
nels, apricot  kernels,  and  Turkish 
hazels.  These  are  sheUed,  and  range 
in  price  from  4d.  to  8d.  per  pound  on 
an  average.  Nut  mills  may  be  obtained 
of  dealers  in  vegetarian  produce.  They 
cost  but  a few  shillings,  and  will  grind 
quickly  and  perfectly  all  sorts  of  nuts. 
The  use  of  the  mill  saves  time  in 
chopping,  and  renders  the  nuts  easier 
of  digestion. 

Oranges. — Oranges  are  familiar 
to  all,  and  need  no  description  and  but 
little  commendation.  They  are  con- 
sidered amongst  the  most  wholesome 
of  the  fruits,  and,  as  a rule,  may  be 
eaten  by  all  except  those  who  suffer 
from  certain  skin  diseases,  and  in  such 


cases  all  the  fruits  that  contain  citric 
acid  may  be  forbidden ; these  include 
the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  and  shaddock. 
Oranges  are  to  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  and  general!}'  cheaply  for  the 
common  sorts,  such  as  the  St.  Michael. 
The  more  expensive  are  the  Jaffa  (a 
large  juicy  orange),  Florida,  Jamaica, 
and  other  recently  introduced  varieties ; 
and  the  Tangerine  and  China,  both  of 
which  are  very  small  and  have  thin 
rinds  (these  are  delicious  in  flavour  and 
odour).  The  red  or  “blood”  orange 
is  valued  for  dessert  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  Seville  orange  is  bitter, 
and  mostly  employed  for  the  making 
of  wine  and  many  liqueurs,  &c.,  and 
for  marmalade. 

Orange  Apple  Jelly.— This  is 
recommended  in  the  event  of  the  apples 
not  being  well  flavoured.  To  every  four 
pounds  of  apple  juice  drawn  off  in  the 
usual  way  allow  the  strained  juice  of 
half  a dozen  sweet  oranges,  the  rinds 
of  three,  a pint  of  water,  and  tliree 
pounds  of  sugar. 

The  water  should  be  boiled  with  the 
thinrinds  of  theoranges  until  flavoured, 
and  the  strained  liquor  be  mixed  with 
the  sugar  and  brought  to  the  boil ; the 
orange  and  apple  juice  are  to  be  mixed 
together  and  then  added  to  the  S}uup, 
and  the  whole  boiled  and  skimmed 
until  the  jelly  will  set.  A little  yellow 
colouring  is  often  added  to  this,  and  it 
is  a very  pleasant  change  from  ordinary 
apple  jellies. 

Orange  Compdte  with 
Cocoa-nut. — The  oranges  should  be 
sliced  after  peeling  and  laid  in  a glass 
dish,  each  layer  being  sprinkled  with 
grated,  fresh,  or  desiccated  cocoa-nut.  A 
thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  enough 
to  cover,  is  to  be  poured  over  the  fruit 
while  hot.  About  four  ounces  of  sugar 
to  a little  more  than  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water  will  suffice.  It  is  nicer . if 
re-boiled  after  the  syrup  has  drained 
from  the  fruit.'  It  should  be  served 
quite  cold,  and  some  more  nut  sprinkled 
over  last  thing.  Sliced  bananas  are 
sometimes  added,  and  the  dish  goes 
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b}-  variou.s  namos — such  <as  Ambrosia, 
A)ir/eh'  Food,  (See. 

Orange  Compote  with  Pine- 
apple.— I’innctl  pine  ans\ver.s  for  this. 
Half  a pine  may  bo  used  to  three  or 
four  oranges.  (Slice  a.s  before,  and  put 
alternate  layers  in  a dish  ; then  boil  the 
syrup  from  the  pine  with  a little  sugar, 
and  pour  over.  If  not  sweet  enough 
when  sufficiently  cold  for  serving, 
put  in  a little  fine  castor  sugar.  This 
is  sometimes  flavoured  with  rum  or 
brandy.  A .small  proportion  of  bananas 
may  be  addeil.  A dash  of  lemon  juice 
brings  out  the  flavour.  When  thick 
syrup  is  liked,  add  a little  more  sugar 
and  boil  it  fast  to  reduce  it. 

Orange  and  Raisin  Com- 
pote. -Kequired  ; six  ounces  of  mus- 
catel raisins,  three  or  four  ounces  of 
powdered  lump  sugar,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy  and  sherry  mixed, 
six  sweet  oranges,  a tablesjjoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  the  same  of  castor 
sugar.  Cost,  about  Is.,  exclusive  of 
wine. 

Stone  the  raisins,  and  mix  them  with 
the  powdered  sugar  and  the  wine  and 
brandy;  cover  these  while  the  oianges 
are  freed  from  outer  rind  and  inner 
white  pulp,  and  thinly  sliced,  any  pips 
being  carefully  removed.  The  rind  of 
one  of  the  oranges  should  be  mixed, 
after  grating,  with  the  raisins.  Then 
put  the  oranges  in  a deep  dish  with  the 
lemon  juice  and  castor  sugar,  and  pour 
the  raisins  on  the  top ; cover  again  for 
an  liour,  then  serve. 

Tliis  is  a very  nice  dish,  whicn  is 
further  improved  if  set  on  ice  while 
the  flavours  are  blending.  Should  the 
fruit  be  very  sweet,  less  sugar  may  do. 

Another  way. — Use  whisky  instead 
of  brandy  and  sheriy,  and  add  a table- 
spoonful of  clear  honey  to  it.  Some 
French  plums  in  strips,  in  place  of  half 
the  raisins,  will  make  another  nice 
compote  in  either  of  these  ways. 

Orange  Marmalade. — Orange 
marmalade  should  be  made  when  the 
Seville  oranges  are  in  perfection,  and 
it  should  be  remembered  that  large 


oranges  with  clear  skins  arc  the  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  proportion  of 
sweet  and  bitter  oranges  must  be 
regulated  by  individual  taste.  Some 
use  all  bitter,  and  others  half  a dozen 
sweet  to  every  dozen  bitter;  while 
.some  prefer  an  equal  number  of  each. 
Man)’  like  a lemon  to  every  half-dozen 
oranges. 

Orange  Marmalade  (an 

easy  method) . — Kequired  : fruit  and 
sugar  as  below.  Cost,  about  td.  per 
pound. 

Take  equal  weights  of  oranges  and 
loaf  sugar.  I’ut  the  oranges  whole 
into  a preserving-pan,  cover  them  with 
cold  water,  and  bring  them  to  the  point 
of  boiling.  Four  off  the  liquid,  put 
fresh  water  with  the  fruit,  and  boil 
gently  until  the  rinds  of  the  oranges 
can  be  easily  pierced  with  the  head  of 
a pin.  Drain  the  oranges,  and  cut 
them — skin,  pulp,  and  everything — 
into  very  thin  slices ; remove  the  pips, 
and  throw  the  fruit  into  a preserving- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  the  water  in 
which  the  oranges  were  last  boiled  to 
every  pound  of  fruit,  and  half  the  sugar 
which  is  to  be  u.sed.  (Simmer  gently 
for  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sugar,  and  boil  twenty 
minutes  longer,  or  until  the  marmalade 
jellies.  Pour  it  into  jars,  and,  when 
cold,  cover  and  store  for  use.  This 
will  not  be  clear,  as  the  white  pith  is 
used  ; but  it  is  economical  and  of  good 
flavour.  The  whole  or  part  of  the 
pith  may  be  omitted  for  a better 
marmalade. 

Orange  Marmalade,  Scotch 
Recipe. — Required  ; four  pounds  of 
oranges,  eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Cost,  about 
4d.  per  poimd,  or  more. 

Take  bitter  oranges,  cut  the  rinds 
in  quarters,  and  peel  it  off ; remove 
the  spongy  white  skin,  unless  from 
motives  of  economy  it  be  preferred. 
Cut  the  chips  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  then  divide  the 
pulp,  removing  the  seeds,  which 
should  be  put  to  steep  in  part  of  the 
water.  The  rest  of  the  water  is  to  be 
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poured  while  boiling  over  the  chips 
and  pulp  in  an  earthen  dish,  covered, 
and  left  for  twelve  hours,  then  he 
tumed  into  the  preserving-pan.  The 
water  from  the  seeds  is  to  be  added 
' iifter  straining  through  a sieve,  the 
seeds  being  well  worked  with  a spoon 
I that  the  full  flavour  may  be  got.  Boil 
' until  the  chips  are  soft,  then  add  the 
sugar,  crushed  small,  and  boil  until 
the  whole  jellies.  This  takes  some 
time,  hut  is  a very  good  marmalade. 
The  large  amount  of  sugar  is  needed 
owing  to  the  water,  which  is  in  greater 
quantity  than  generally  used.  Should 
I it,  on  tasting,  he  thought  too  sweet, 

' as  soon  as  the  sugar  has  melted  the 
rasped  rinds  and  strained  juice  of  a 
couple  of  lemons  may  he  added. 

' Note.  — Remove  .the  inner  skin 
from  the  pulp.  It  may  with  advan- 
tage be  soaked  with  the  seeds  for  a 
time. 

Orange  Puree,  to  Serve 
with  Game.  — Required : three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  four  to 
five  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  the  pulp  of 
j six  sweet  oranges,  the  grated  rinds  of 
two,  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a little  colouring,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  good  Madeira,  or  half 
brandy,  and  some  yellow  colouring. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  water  and  sugar  should  boil 
for  five  minutes,  and  about  the  eighth 
of  an  ounce  or  rather  more  of  sheet 
I gelatine  he  stirred  in ; then  add  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit,  without  a trace  of 
white  skin  or  pips ; boil  up,  and  rub 
through  a hair  sieve,  then  add  the 
colouring  and  the  rind  and  juice  of 
the  oranges  and  lemon,  and  the  wine 
last.  This  is  best  iced,  but  it  may  be 
served  after  setting  it  in  a cold  place 
for  a few  hours.  A larger  proportion 
of  rind  is  sometimes  liked,  and  one  of 
the  oranges  may  be  bitter.  Another 
way  is  to  boil  the  peel  after  shredding 
it,  then  to  chop  it  small.  Some  will 
like  less  sugar. 

Oranges,  Coloured.— A pretty 
dessert  dish.  Take  small  oranges, 
China  or  Mandarin,  peel  and  remove 


the  skin ; pour  a hot  syrup  over  and 
leave  until  cold,  then  drain,  and  roll 
in  a little  thin  white-sugar  icing  {see 
Cakes).  While  moist,  roll  again  in 
coloured  sugar.  After  a time  roll 
again  in  the  sugar  to  ensure  an  even 
coating.  For  a good-sized  dish  use 
sugar  of  various  tints,  yellow,  green, 
mauve,  and  pink  if  liked,  and  dish 
alternately.  Garnish  with  greenery  of 
some  kind,  and  put  a lace  paper  under. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  sugar 
icing,  coat  with  white  of  egg,  and 
finish  as  above.  Another  way  is  to 
coat  the  fruit  with  various  kinds  of 
glace-icing.  All  are  in  the  Cakes 
chapter. 

Oranges,  Iced.  — Remove  rind 
and  pith,  being  cautious  to  avoid 
drawing  the  juice.  Make  some  white 
icing,  as  for  bride  cake,  but  thinner, 
pass  a strong  thread  through  each 
orange,  and  coat  with  the  icing ; it 
is  best  to  dip  them  in  it,  then  when 
dry  to  give  a second  coating,  and 
make  smooth  with  a palette  knife. 
The  threads  can  be  fastened  to  a long 
stick,  and  suspended  in  a warm  place, 
but  the  fruit  should  not  acquire 
colour.  Garnish  with  greenery  as 
above.  {See  recipes  and  directions  in 
the  Cakes  chapter.) 

Oranges,  Preserved  in 
Slices. — {See  Lemons,  page  1127.) 

Peach  Compdte  with  Jelly. 

— A very  good  dish.  Required : 
twelve  peaches,  water,  sugar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

Peel  and  stone  the  peaches;  boil  ten 
ounces  of  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
water ; put  the  fruit  in  with  the 
bruised  kernels,  and  boil  for  ten 
minutes  ; it  should  be  enough  if  fully 
ripe.  Pile  them  up  in  a dish.  Strain 
the  syrup,  and  flavour  with  lemon 
juice;  use  two  lemons  if  small,  and 
boil  the  rinds  with  the  syrup.  Add 
half  an  ounce  of  dissolved  isinglass  or 
gelatine,  and  when  on  the  point  of 
setting  pour  over  the  fruit  slowly, 
that  all  may  be  coated.  Set  on  ice 
until  wanted.  The  syrup  may  be 
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colour(!(l  rod  and  flavoured  with  red 
currant  juice;  then  less  sugar  must  be 
used.  The  jelly  is  not  intended  to  be 
stiff,  hut  it  may  need  more  gelatine  to 
set  it  than  given,  according  to  the 
wenther.  ( See  Jellies.) 

Note. — Other  stone  fruit  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Feach.es,  Dried,  Compote  of. 

— [See  AiMueoTs,  Nectakines,  and 
Peaches,  Duied  Calieoiiniax,  page 
1107.  Also  Ai’iticoTS,  Duied,  Com- 
VOTE  OF,  ))age  1107.) 

Peaches,  A Simple  Method 
of  CauniiLg.  — Keijuired  ; fruit, 
sugar,  and  water.  Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  and  sugar  are  to  be  equal 
in  weight.  Allow  a gill  and  a half  of 
water  for  every  pound  of  sugar  used. 
The  water  and  sugar  are  to  he  boiled 
together  to  a syrup  and  skimmed 
carefull}'.  The  fruit  should  be  halved 
and  stoned.  Put  the  fruit  in  layers  in 
glass  jars  up  to  the  necks,  and  then 
pour  the  boiling  syrup  over.  Cover 
them  at  once  with  air-excluding  stop- 
pers. This  way  preserves  the  natural 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  peaches. 
Tlie  very  best  cane  sugar  is  necessary. 
Tlie  above  is  the  recipe  of  a practical 
fruit-canner  in  the  States.  For  a 
thinner  syrup,  use  half  a pint  of  water 
to  the  pound  of  sugar.  • 

Peaches,  Various  Ways  of 
Cooking. — [See  recipes  under  Aiuii- 

COTS  and  A ECTAKINES.) 

Pears.  -Pears  are  ver_v  delicious 
when  ripe,  and  onl)’  in  that  state 
should  they  bo  eaten  raw.  The  con- 
sumption of  hard,  green  pears  in  the 
raw  condition  is  attended  with  danger. 
Unsound,  i.e.,  pears  that  are  over-ripe, 
are  also  to  be  condemned.  The 
choicest  kinds  are  generally  kept  for 
dessert,  but  for  many  di.shes  of  cooked 
pears  ripe  ones  are  to  be  preferred, 
although  unripe  pears  will  make  ex- 
cellent compotes  and  other  dishes 
when  cooked  long  and  slowly  and 
flavoured  nicely.  In  addition  to  the 
recipes  below,  reference  to  those 
under  Apples  will  be  found  of  service 


! for  similar  dishes  from  pears.  In  the 
matter  of  sweetening,  much  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  cook,  as 
})cars  vary  so  much  in  flavour  and 
sweetness. 

Pear  Marmalade. — The  fruit 
should  be  sound  and  ripe,  and  boiled 
in  water  to  cover  until  soft ; the  skins 
are  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  the  pulp  sieved  ; about 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound 
should  be  added ; the  pulp  is  first  to 
be  brought  to  the  boil,  and  the  sugar 
heated  in  the  oven ; after  it  is  stirred 
in,  and  the  mixture  has  again  boiled, 
it  must  simmer  onl)'  until  done  ; it 
soon  scorches,  and  great  care  is  wanted. 
Test  in  the  usual  way.  Sometimes 
spice  or  lemon  flavouring  is  liked. 
This  should  be  rather  stiff. 

For  marmalade  from  hard  pears, 
peel  them  first,  then  bake,  with  a 
portion  of  the  sugar  and  a little  water, 
to  a pulp.  Then  finish  as  above,  using 
more  sugar  if  needed.  A little  apple 
pulp  (page  1103)  may  be  added.  The 
pips  and  parings  should  be  used  for 
flavouring  the  water  added  to  the 
pears. 

Pears,  Compote  of. — No  precise 
directions  can  be  given,  owing  to  the 
groat  difference  in  pears.  Assuming 
them  to  be  ripe,  they  should  be  pared 
and  quartered  if  of  moderate  size  ; the 
pips  and  parings  should  be  boiled 
down  to  make  syrup  for  the  cooking ; 
add  sugar  as  required,  and  proceed  as 
for  ordinary  compotes ; then  boil  the 
fruit  in  it,  watching  that  it  does  not 
break  up.  Reference  to  other  recipes 
under  Peaiis  will  suggest  flavourings, 
and  materials  to  impart  colour.  When 
hard,  the  pears  are  best  cooked  a little 
in  the  w'ater  before  the  sugar  is  added. 
The  addition  of  perry  or  cider  is 
favoured  by  some.  For  the  best  com- 
potes a thick  sjTup  is  used,  and  the 
dish  flavoured  with  some  liqueur  or 
liqueur  syrup,  or  with  brandy. 
Whisky  is  sometimes  liked  as  a 
flavourer.  A syrup  may  be  made  of 
claret  and  sugar,  and  flavoured  with 
spice.  Claret  alone  is  considered  good 
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for  the  cooking ; it  flavours  and 
softens ; the  sugar  and  spices  are 
added  near  the  end. 

Fears,  Hard,  Baked.— Rub  the 

pears  with  a cloth,  put  them  in  a ver}^ 
slow  oven  on  a buttered  baking-tin  for 
some  hours,  until  soft,  then  serve  with 
sugar.  The  oven  cannot  be  too  gentle. 

Another  way. — Peel  and  core  the 
fruit,  cover  with  cold  water  in  a jar, 
and  add  to  a couple  of  pounds  of  pears 
the  thin  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  a dozen  allspice 
berries,  and  half  a dozen  cloves.  Cover, 
and  cook  for  some  hours.  No  time  can 
be  given  ; the  variation  is  so  great. 
"White  wine  or  claret  may  be  added  at 
discretion,  and  sugar  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  soften.  The  syrup  may  be 
coloured  pink,  and  may  be  thickened 
by  quick  boiling  or  the  addition  of  a 
little  gelatine.  For  a very  cheap  dish, 
water  and  a little  spice  only  need  be 
added  at  first,  then  sweeten  with  brown 
sugar.  The  peelings  and  cores,  cooked 
in  a little  water,  will  improve  the  dish, 
the  water  being  strained  to  the  rest 
w'hen  well  flavoured. 

A baking-dish,  covered  with  an  old 
plate,  may  be  used  instead  of  a jar. 

Fears,  Freserved  Whole.— 

Required  : three  pounds  of  pears,  two 
pounds  of  lump  sugar,  a pint  of  water, 
the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  an  inch 
of  whole  ginger,  half  a dozen  cloves, 
the  same  of  allspice  berries,  and  half 
an  inch  of  cinnamon.  Other  spices 
may  be  used  instead  of  these.  Cost, 
about  Is.  9d.,  with  pears  at  4d.  per 
pound. 

Boil  the  spices  in  a little  water  until 
it  is  flavoured,  strain  and  add  to  the 
rest,  then  put  in  the  lemon  rind  and 
juice  and  the  sugar,  and  bring  to  the 
boil  and  skim ; the  pears  should  be 
small,  ripe,  of  a juicy  sort,  and  pared 
thinly ; boil  them  in  the  syrup  about 
twenty  minutes;  take  them  up  and 
pour  the  syrup  over ; if  not  enough  to 
cover  them  well,  make  more  in  the 
same  way.  Colouring  may  be  added  if 
liked.  A tablespoonful  of  brandy  or 


port  may  be  added  to  each  bottle  before 
covering. 

Fears,  Spiced,  in  Syrup,  for 
Fresent  Use. — Required  ; a pint 
of  water,  six  pounds  of  pears,  four 
pounds  of  sugar,  a lemon,  an  ounce  of 
root  ginger,  a teaspoonful  of  cloves  and 
allspice  berries  mixed,  a glass  of  claret, 
and  a little  colouring.  Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  is  to  be  peeled,  cored,  and 
quartered,  and  the  peel  boiled  in  the 
water  for  a short  time ; the  water  is 
then  strained  and  put  with  the  sugar 
and  spices  and  the  rind  and  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  boiled  and  skimmed 
often,  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Then 
put  the  pears  in  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes  more,  or  longer  should  they 
need  it.  The  pears  need  not  be  quite 
rij)e ; but  hard  baking  pears  are  not 
intended.  When  done,  take  out  the 
fruit  with  a perforated  spoon  and  boil 
the  syrup  a little  longer  with  the  claret, 
and  colour  if  liked.  Tie  down  with 
bladder  when  cold.  Less  sugar  does 
for  some  sorts  of  fruit.  A tablespoonful 
of  brandy  to  every  pound  of  fruit  will 
improve  and  assist  the  keeping. 

Fears  Stewed  with  Whipped 
Cream. — This  is  a good  dish,  and 
the  fruit  may  be  unripe  ; but  ripe  are 
the  better.  Take  moderate-sized  pears 
as  even  as  convenient,  put  them  in  a 
jar  with  water  to  cover,  and  about  four 
to  six  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pint  of 
water.  To  every  pound  of  pears  add 
an  inch  of  stick  vanilla  and  a little 
cinnamon,  or  omit  any  flavouring,  and 
add  vanilla  essence  when  cold.  Cook 
in  a slow  oven  or  a pan  of  water  until 
done  (from  an  hour  to  two  or  more, 
according  to  ripeness).  Take  the  pears 
up  and  remove  the  cores  when  cold, 
using  a long  cutter,  and  reduce  the 
syrup  well.  The  interior  of  the  pears 
is  to  be  filled  with  whipped  cream 
flavoured  with  vanilla  (page  954).  The 
syrup  should  be  poured  round,  and 
more  cream  sent  to  table  ; some  may 
be  coloured  with  pink,  or  the  pears 
may  be  coloured  and  the  cream  all 
white.  Apples  are  nice  thus  treated. 
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Another  tray. — Add  gtdatine  to  set 
the  syrup,  then  chop  it  wiien  cold,  and 
pile  round  or  over  the  fruit. 

Pears,  Tinned.— Some  of  the 
tiniu'd  p(;ars  arc  vei)’  good,  and  others 
have  but  little  flavour.  The  best  kinds 
are  rather  insipid  in  appearance,  and 
the  addition  of  some  strips  of  angelica 
to  simulah!  stalks,  or  a little  bright 
fruit  as  garnish,  conects  this  fault. 
The  juice  may  often  be  heated  with 
advantage,  and  a morsel  of  fruit  jellj' 
added  to  flavour,  with  a little  lemon 
juice  or  spiced  essence.  Or  a clove  or 
two  may  be  boiled  in  the  syrup ; port 
or  other  wine  may  be  put  in,  the  .same 
as  for  fresh  pears.  A few  drops  of 
cochineal  will  impart  a good  colour. 
When  i)ort  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
fruit  must  simmer  in  it  until  sufficiently 
coloured.  The  choicest  kinds  of  pears 
in  tins  and  bottles  are  adapted  for 
dessei-t  and  high-class  dishes,  and  some 
brands  are  expensive.  [Hre  recipes 
above.) 

Pineapple,  Grated. — This  is 
e.xceedingiy  gooil  in  flavour,  being  pi'e- 
j)ared  from  choice  fruit.  It  is  useful 
for  ices,  sauces,  pastry,  puddings,  and 
for  first-class  sweet  dishes  of  maTiy 
sorts.  It  is  referred  to  in  several  of 
our  recipes.  Cost,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per 
small  tin. 

Pineapple  Jam.  — Required  ; 
fruit,  sugar,  and  water.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Skin  and  trim  the  fruit,  core  it,  and 
slice  it  thinly  ; this  part  of  the  opera- 
tion is  important ; if  thickly  sliced,  it 
is  not  so  good.  Add  cold  water  to 
barely  cover,  and  cook  until  soft.  Any 
juice  that  flows  when  sliced  must  be 
caught  in  a basin.  Then  take  ten 
ounces  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of 
pine,  weighed  after  trimming  ; add  the 
juice,  and  stir  together  over  the  fire; 
then  put  the  pine  in  and  boil  until 
done.  A brandied  paper  should  be  laid 
over  before  the  jam  is  tied  down.  For 
a better  jam,  the  pulp  may  be  passed 
through  a cane  sieve  after  boiling.  It 
cannot  be  tco  thinly  sliced  at  first. 


Pineapple  Marmalade. 

— The  fruit  is  to  be  grated  after  peeling 
and  coring,  then  heated  in  a jam  kettle, 
and  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  added.  Boil  until  thick  and 
clear.  Finish  oft  as  above.  The  fruit 
is  sometimes  poqnded  after  slicing 
ii  -tcad  of  being  grated  ; but  the  latter 
lb  very  much  the  better. 

Pineapple  Parings  Boiled 
for  Flavouring  Purposes.— 

After  the  fruit  has  been  trimmed  for 
making  jam,  See.,  the  trimmings  may 
be  put  in  a saucepan  with  cold  water 
to  cover,  and  simmered  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  ; the  strained  liquid  may  be  boiled 
with  sugar  and  served  with  puddings, 

&c. ; or,  if  essence  of  pine  be  added 
when  cold,  it  will  serve  for  ices,  sweet 
sauces  for  puddings,  and  the  like.  It 
is  sometimes  recommended  to  add  it  to 
the  fruit  used  for  the  jam  ; but  this 
should  only  be  done  if  the  pre.sorve  is 
for  present  use.  Before  simmering,  fake 
care  to  wash  the  peel  in  warm  water, 
and  dry  it. 

Pineapple,  Preserved  in 
Syrup. — The  foreign  fruit  and  that 
which  is  grown  at  home  may  often  be 
mixed  with  advantage.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  fruit  to 
secure  it  perfectly  sound  and  fully 
ripe,  without  being  in  the  least  de- 
cayed. If  the  flesh  round  the  stalk 
looks  mouldy  or  dark,  the  fruit  should  i 
not  be  preserved.  The  flavour  of  pine- 
apples may  generally  be  guessed  at  by  j 
their  odour.  Pare  the  pine,  and  trim  1 
as  for  jam.  Cut  in  slices  half  an  inch 
thick,  then  from  centre  to  edge,  not 
wider  than  an  inch  at  the  edge. 
Simmer  them  in  water  only  for  a short 
time ; then  drain  when  soft,  and  use 
the  water  from  the  pine  ; add  a pound 
of  lump  sugar  to  every  half  pint,  boil, 
and  skim  to  a clear  syrup ; put  the 
fruit  in,  a pound  or  so,  and  boil  until 
soft  and  clear,  then  fill  glass  bottles ; 
put  a tablespoonful  of  brandy  in  each, 
and  cork  and  seal  when  cold  ; or  covet 
the  corks  with  bladder. 

Note. — Directions  are  often  given 
for  cooking  the  fruit  in  syrup  only,  ? 
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but  the  above  is  the  better  plan,  as  the 
fruit  softens  more  readily. 

Another  way . — Fill  bottles  with  fruit 
cut  larger  than  above,  and  syrup,  made 
by  boiling  a pint  of  water  and  a pound 
of  sugar  together.  Cook  in  a water 
bath ; the  water  should  simmer  half 
an  hour  after  it  boils.  Leave  the 
bottles  in  until  the  water  is  cold.  Add 
brandy  or  not  as  preferred. 

Pineapples,  A Simple 
Method  of  Canning.— Required : 
fruit,  sugar,  and  w’ater.  Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  should  be  pared,  and  freed 
from  the  eyes  and  all  parts  that  are 
discoloured ; then  slice  thinly,  and 
take  the  core  out.  Allow  a pound  and 
two  ounces  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of 
fruit  after  trimming  it ; put  both 
together  in  an  earthen  pan  over-night, 
and  next  day  put  in  the  preserving- 
pan  and  bring  to  the  boil  quickly,  and 
let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes.  The 
exact  time  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  fruit ; but  the  thing  to  avoid  is 
slow  cooking,  which  spoils  the  flavour 
and  colour.  Then  put  in  jars,  and  seal 
as  directed  for  peaches  (page  1134). 

Pineapples  *iu  Bottles  and 

Tins. — The  best  brands  are  put  up 
both  in  bottles  and  tins  in  “ heavy 
syrup  ” ; they  may  be  had  both  sliced 
and  whole,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  first-class  dishes  of  every  descrip- 
tion, including  dessert.  The  cheaper 
kinds,  sold  at  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  tin, 
are  generally  in  juice  only,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  excellent  value.  If  sliced, 
and  the  juice  boiled  up  with  sugar, 
very  good  compotes  can  be  made  at 
small  cost.  Sometimes  the  tinned 
fruit  is  mixed  with  fresh  for  various 
dishes.  Unquestionably  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  is  best  preserved  in  glass,  and 
the  bottles  with  screw  tops  are  to  be 
recommended.  Cost  of  the  choicest 
brands,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  on  an 
average. 

Pippins,  Normandy,  with 
Whipped  Cream. — After  soaking 
the  fruit  as  directed  on  page  110.5,  it 
should  be  cooked  in  a nice  syrup.  {See 


Pears  AviTH  WnirpED  Cream,  p.  1135.) 
If  the  cream  be  of  two  or  three 
colours,  and  used  alternately,  the  dish 
is  very  pretty.  Any  bright  dried  fruit 
may  be  used  for  garnish. 

Plums. — There  are  a great  variety 
of  plums.  The  best  known  are  magnum 
bonum,  greengage,  Victoria,  Orleans, 
and  other  red  and  purple  plums,  bear- 
ing different  names.  Plums  are  most 
unwholesome  if  eaten  raw  in  an  unripe 
state ; and  over-ripe  fruit  is  equally 
injurious  very  often.  The  skins,  when 
raw,  are  said  to  be  quite  unfit  for 
consumption  by  many  writers  ; and, 
for  the  best  dishes  of  cooked  fruit, 
they  are  generally  removed.  Small 
plums,  which  resemble  damsons,  are 
often  sold  in  place  of  damsons,  and 
may  be  preserved  in  the  same  way. 
Cost,  as  variable  as  the  kinds  ; from 
Id.  to  6d.  per  pound  on  an  aA^erage. 
{See  recipes  under  Damsons,  Green- 
gages, AND  Magnum  Bonum;  also 
Stone  Fruit  and  Fruits,  Stone.) 

Plum  Jam. — {See  recipes  referred 
to  above.)  For  unripe  plums,  allow  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit ; 
mixed  plums  may  be  used.  Some  of 
the  stones  may  with  advantage  bo 
removed,  as  they  rise  in  the  pan ; and 
the  kernels  of  half  of  them  will 
improve  the  jam.  The  fruit  and 
sugar  should  be  spread  on  dishes  for  a 
few  hours  before  boiling.  If  the  skins 
are  to  be  removed,  scald  the  plums. 

Plums,  Compote  of.— Owing  to 
the  difference  in  plums,  the  approxi- 
mate quantities  only  can  be  given. 
Required  : about  a pound  of  plums, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  sugar.  Cost,  uncertain. 

Remove  stalks,  wipe  the  fruit  (if  to 
be  skinned,  scald  it  until  the  skins  will 
come  off ; if  ripe,  they  may  be  removed 
without  scalding),  and  boil  the  sugar 
and  water;  then  add  the  fruit,  and 
cook  as  long  as  necessarj*.  For  a 
family  dish,  if  a large  quantity,  cook 
in  a jar  in  the  oven,  adding  the  sugar 
towards  the  end.  The  kernels  improve 
the  dish  for  most  tastes.  A steel  knife 
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should  not  be  used  for  peeling ; a 
silver  one  or  spoon  handle  is  best. 
Kinse  the  fruit  in  water  if  the  skins 
are  not  removed  : if  they  are,  omit  the 
treatment.  Put  in  a stewpan  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  the  sugar,  the  latter 
being  top  and  bottom.  Add  enough 
water  to  moisten  the  sugar,  no  more. 
Shake  the  pan  until  the  contents  boil, 
then  cook  as  long  as  needed,  giving  a 
gentle  stir  or  shake  now  and  then. 
Whether  the  fruit  be  partially  or 
fully  ripe,  it  is  equally  good  thus. 
If  properly  sweetened,  when  cold, 
the  syrup  should  be  almost  a jelly. 

Pomegranate. — This  is  the  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate  tree  {pioiica  gratia- 
tuin),  a plant  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
fruit  is  a pulpy  many-seeded  berry 
the  size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a 
thick  brown  coiiaceous  rind.  Its 
value  depends  on  the  smallness  of  the 
seed  and  the  largeness  of  the  pulp. 
Tlie  pulp  is  of  a reddish  hue,  and  has 
a 2'leasant  sub-acid  taste ; it  is  very 
refreshing.  dTie  singular  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  fruit  contributes  to 
the  variety  of  the  dessert ; pome- 
granates, being  powerfully  acid  and 
astringent,  arc  used  medicinally  in 
fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders. 

Prickly  Pear,  or  Indian  Fig. 

— This  fruit  is  in  the  form  of  a fig  or 
pear,  with  clusters  of  .small  spines  on 
the  skin,  which  enclose  a fleshy  pulp 
of  a red  or  purple  colour,  and  an 
agreeable  sub-acid  flavour.  It  is  im- 
ported into  Britain  to  a small  extent 
from  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  south 
of  England  the  plant  grows  in  the 
open  air,  and  occasionally  ripens  its 
fruit. 

Quince. — The  common  quince  is  a 
haril  and  austere  fruit;  when  stewed 
with  sugar,  however,  it  becomes  un- 
commonly pleasant,  and  in  this  way  is 
often  eaten  alone,  and  often  to  impart 
a flavour  to  apple  pies.  A delicious 
beverage,  something  like  cider,  is  also 
made  from  it.  The  seeds  readily  im- 
part their  mucilage  to  water,  and  will 


convert  forty  or  fifty  times  their 
weight  in  water  into  a substance  thick 
as  syrup.  The  (piince  was  grown  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ; in 
our  own  day  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in 
temperate  climates  generally.  Quinces 
are  peculiar  for  the  strong  odour 
which  they  exhale : this  odour  is  a 
sign  that  they  are  fit  for  use.  On 
account  of  it,  the  fruit  should  not  be 
kept  closely  slnit  in  a place  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  felt  unpleasantly. 

Quince  Jelly.  — There  are  a 
number  of  ways  ot  making  this  so  far 
as  the  proportions  of  fruit,  sugar,  and 
water  are  concerned.  The  following 
is  a good  recipe.  Required:  four 
pounds  of  fruit,  two  pints  of  water,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
the  strained  juice,  or  fourteen  ounces 
if  the  quinces  should  be  very  tart. 
Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Pare,  core,  and  quarter  the  fruit, 
and  throw  it  at  once  in  the  water  in 
which  it  will  be  boiled.  It  should  be 
quite  sound.  Boil  gently  until  soft, 
but  not  broken  up,  and  turn  the  whole 
into  a cloth,  and  leave  to  drain.  The 
juice  should  be  b^led  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  sugar  added,  and 
again  boiled  for  about  the  same  time, 
or  longer  if  a large  quantit}'  is  made. 

It  wants  very  thorough  skimming. 
Some  prefer  to  put  sugar  and  juice 
together  at  first,  and  boil  it  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  only,  in 
which  case  equal  weights  of  sugar  and 
juice  should  be  used.  In  either  case 
rapid  boiling  is  needed,  as  long,  slow  i 
boiling  injures  the  colour.  The  exact  j 
time  is  not  easily  given,  as  Ihe  fruit  « 
varies  very  considerably  in  its  setting  | 
properties.  A mixture  of  apples  and  | 
quinces  will  make  a jelly  that  is  I 
appreciated  by  many  people.  p 

Quince  Marmalade,  | 
Superior. — Take  some  ripe  quinces,  | 
wash  them,  and  put  them  whole  into  a 
preserving-pan,  with  as  much  boiling  « 
water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  f 
simmer  gently  until  they  are  so  soft  1 
that  they  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
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1 pin.  Lift  them  out,  peel  and  core 
I them,  put  the  cores  and  skins  back 
into  the  water,  and  boil  until  it  is 
considerably  reduced,  then  strain  it. 
Cut  the  fruit  into  thin  slices.  Weigh 
these  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar. 

I Put  them  with  the  sugar  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, pour  over  them  the 
j strained  liquor,  boil  tbe  whole  slowly 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  thick  and 
smooth.  Test  as  usual,  and  when  it 
jellies  it  is  done.  Put  it,  whilst  hot, 
into  glasses  or  jars,  and  cover  in  the 
usual  way.  Time,  four  hours  or  more. 
Cost,  variable. 

Another  way. — Slice  the  fruit  with- 
out paring  or  coring,  wipe  with  a 
clean,  damp  cloth,  and  boil  with  a pint 
of  water  to  three  pounds  for  three 
hours,  stirring  often.  Rub  through  a 
sieve,  and  add  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
|l  then  boil  for  half  an  hour  quickl)\ 

Quinces,  Canned.  — These  are 
cheap  and  good.  The}"-  are  of  nice 
colour,  and  may  be  served  as  they  are, 
or  converted  into  a puree  by  draining 
off  the  juice.  They  also  make  good 
pies  and  puddings,  &c.  Owing  to  the 
I high  flavour  they  may  be  mixed  with 
I advantage  with  apples  that  are  past 
their  best,  and  somewhat  deflcient  in 
I flavour. 


Quinces,  Preserved  Whole. 


— This  is  a rather  troublesome  but 
very  good  method.  Pare  the  fruit, 
and  scoop  out  the  cores  without  open- 
ing ; simmer  in  boiling  water  to  cover 
until  soft.  Drain  on  hair  sieves,  and 
boil  the  liquor  with  a pound  of  sugar 
for  every  pound  of  fruit  used;  pour  it 
over  the  quinces,  and  leave  until  next 
da}'.  Then  pour  the  syrup  off,  taking 
care  not  to  break  the  fruit,  and  add  to 
it  as  much  apple  jelly  as  will  suffice  to 
well  cover  the  quinces.  When  dis- 
solved, put  the  quinces  in,  and  boil 
until  clear,  then  put  them  in  one- 
pound  jars.  Boil  the  liquor  until  it 
jellies  when  poured  on  a plate.  Then 
pour  it  over  the  fruit,  and  cover  when 
cold.  Quince  jelly  is  better  than 
apple  jelly  for  the  above  purpose  {see 


recipe),  or  use  half  and  half  if  con- 
venient. Should  the  fruit  seem  likely 
to  break  when  boiling  in  the  syrup, 
lift  it  out  carefully  and  pour  the 
syrup  over,  then  re-boil,  and  repeat 
if  needed ; great  care  in  storing  is 
required. 

Another  way.  — Instead  of  using 
apple  or  quince  jelly,  some  of  the 
seeds  may  be  boiled  in  the  water  to 
give  the  necessary  consistence. 

Raisins.— (&e  page  811.) 

Raisins  with  Almond  Paste. 

— {See  Fruits  Farcies,  page  1122.) 

Raisins,  Stewed,  for  Por- 
ridge and  Plain  Puddings.— 

Required  : some  raisins  and  water. 

Take  as  many  raisins  as  may  be 
wanted,  and  stone  them,  then  cover 
with  cold  water,  and  let  them  soak  for 
a few  hours — ten  or  twelve  if  con- 
venient. Then  cook  them  in  a stone 
jar  or  stewpan,  either  on  the  hot  plate 
of  a range  or  in  the  oven,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  slow,  for  the  dish  is 
another  thing  altogether  if  the  cooking 
be  hurried.  The  raisins  will  swell  a 
good  deal,  and  no  sugar  is  wanted 
unless  they  are  dry  and  poor;  but  such 
are  not  to  be  recommended.  They  are 
nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and 
possess  laxative  properties.  To  some 
palates  they  are  more  acceptable  if 
slightly  flavoured  with  spice  or  lemon. 
{See  also  the  recipes  for  figs  and 
prunes.) 

If  sultana  raisins  are  used  a little 
sugar  may  be  wanted,  but  the  dish  is 
not  so  good.  A small  quantity  of  fruit 
syrup  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Raspberries.— The  raspberry  is 
a delicious  fruit,  extensively  used  in 
cookery  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  cordials.  It  is  wholesome  and 
refreshing.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
raspberries — the  red  and  the  white. 
The  white  is  the  rarer  of  the  two. 
This  fruit  is  a native  of  Great  Britain, 
and  js  often' 'met  with  in  woods  in 
low-lying  situations.  To  most  tastes 
it  is  very  grateful  as  Nature  presents 
it,  but  by  the  addition  of  sugar  it  is 
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much  improved ; the  raspberry  is, 
therefore,  much  ('Stoomed  when  used 
for  jams  and  tarts  and  maile  into 
sweetmeats.  As  thej’  ripen,  rasp- 
berries should  be  timel)’  gathered  for 
immediate  use,  because,  when  fully 
ripe,  they  will  not  keep  above  two  or 
throe  days  before  moulding  or  becom- 
ing maggoty,  and  unfit  to  be  used. 

Raspberry  Com;pdte,  Ex- 
cellent. — Required  : truit,  currant 
juice,  and  sugar  as  below. 

Take  ripe  fruit,  picked  with  care, 
and  for  a pound  allow  just  enough  red 
currant  juice  to  cover;  or  a little  water 
may  be  mixed  with  it.  Use  a shallow 
pan,  add  a few  ounces  of  lump  sugar 
to  the  juice,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils  lay 
the  fruit  in  and  cover,  then  remove 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  into  a di.sh 
when  cold.  A china  pan  must  bo 
used.  Should  the  syrup  be  too  thin, 
take  the  fruit  out  with  a skimmer,  and 
hoil  up  the  syrup  sharply  for  a minute ; 
hut  the  object  is  to  retain  the  fresh 
flavour.  This  is  delicious  with  pud- 
dings hot  or  cold,  or  with  plain  or 
frozen  cream,  as  an  adjunct  to  man)’ 
sweets,  cakes,  &c.,  and  is  also  ex- 
cellent iced. 

Raspber^  PlTunmery.— Boil 
fresh  fruit  with  a gill  of  white  wine 
vinegar  to  the  pound ; sieve  it,  and 
add  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  some 
melted  French  gelatine  dissolved  in  a 
little  boiling  water,  about  an  ounce 
for  a pint  and  a half  mould.  Turn  out 
when  set.  An  old-fashioned  but  very 
refreshing  dish ; may  be  eaten  alone 
or  with  clotted  cream.  Also  goes 
well  with  junket,  &c. 

Note. — Use  a china  vessel  for  the 
boiling,  or  a jar  in  the  oven  will  do. 

Raspberry  and  Rhubarb 
Jam. — This  IS  a good  family  jam. 
The  rhubarb  is  to  be  sliced  and  boiled 
for  a short  time  first ; then  the  rasp- 
berries added,  and,  after  half  an  hour 
altogether,  the  sugar.  The  two  fruits 
may  be  equal,  or  two-thirds  rasp- 
berries and  one-third  rhubarb.  A 
pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  the 


latter  and  three-quarters  of  a pound 
to  fourteen  ounces  for  a pound  of 
the  former  will  bo  right.  In  this  way 
the  total  weighty  required  is  readily 
ciilculatcd. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Raspberries 
soon  turn  mouldy,  and  freshly  picked 
ones  arc  wanted.  Look  them  over 
with  caro  ; put  them  in  the  preserving- 
pan,  and  bruise  with  the  back  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  Let  them  boil  for  half 
an  hour ; add  the  sugar,  warmed  and 
roughly  crushed  (about  ten  ounces  to 
the  pound,  or  twelve  is  thought  better 
by  many,  but  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
has  to  be  considered).  Boil  until  the 
jam  will  set.  For  long  keeping,  the 
sugar  should  be  increased  ; but  we  havo 
tasted  raspberry  jam  for  immediate 
consumption,  made  from  even  less  than  i 
ten  ounces  to  the  pound,  when  a full  i 
flavour  of  the  fruit  was  desired.  It  I 
wants  well  skimming,  or  will  look  i 
muddy.  Cost,  about  5d.  to  6d.  per  I 
pound. 

Another  icay. — If  the  fruit  cannot 
conveniently  be  preserved  at  once,  and 
if  some  is  not  fully  ripe,  treat  it  thus  : 
Allow  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of 
sugar  to  the  pound,  and  spread  it  over 
the  fruit  on  dishes  until  needed ; a few 
hours  will  not  harm  it.  Put  in  the 
pan  and  stir  until  it  comes  to  the  boil, 
then  boil  gently ; when  done,  it  will 
hang  to  the  spoon,  and  set  on  a cold 
plate. 

Another  ivay.  — Equal  weights  of 
fruit  and  sugar,  with  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  white  currant  juice  or  white 
and  red  mixed  to  two  pounds  of  fruit, 
will  make  a first-rate  jam. 

Raspberry  Jelly.— This  is 
excellent  for  serving  with  game,  or 
for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  Red 
CuKKANT  Jelly  is  generally  applied. 
Required : three  pints  of  raspberry 
juice,  a qiiarter  of  a pint  of  red  currant 
juice,  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
loaf  sugar.  Cost,  about  9d.  per  pound. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  and  the 
juice  drawn  (page  1096)  ; then  pour  it 
off  and  measure  it,  and  boil  with  the 
sugar,  taking  care  to  skim  thoroughly. 
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Time  to  simmer  without  the  sugar,  ten 
i to  fifteen  minutes ; with  the  sugar, 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

I The  usual  tests  are  to  he  applied. 
Finish  as  directed  on  page  1097. 

Note. — To  be  a success,  this  must 
I he  made  from  dry  fruit,  and  the  store- 
place  must  be  cool  and  dry.  If  liked, 
the  jelly  may  he  made  from  a mixture 
of  two-thirds  raspberry  and  one-third 
currant  juice,  and  will  be  found 
excellent. 

Red  Currant  Jam  (very  su- 
perior).— Kequired  ; equal  weights  of 
red  currants  and  sugar.  Cost,  about 
5d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  hut  variable. 

This  is  transparent,  and  of  good 
I colour,  retaining,  as  much  as  any  jam 
: can,  the  fresh  fiavour  of  the  fruit. 

I The  currants  should  he  of  the  finest, 
and  picked  in  dry  weather,  then 
stripped  from  the  stalks  at  once,  and 
put  in  the  kettle  with  the  sugar ; stir 
over  a brisk  fire,  and  boil  for  eight 
minutes  after  the  first  boil  up.  Test 
as  usual,  drawing  the  pan  away  first, 
and  if  needed,  boil  for  another  minute 

Ior  two,  but  it  should  set  in  the  time 
given.  Those  who  object  to  a jam  as 
sweet  as  this  may  use  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound, 
then  a little  longer  boiling  is  needed, 
and  the  jam  is  rather  less  fine.  Being 
I boiled  fast  it  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  pan, 

I which  should  be  only  two-thirds  filled 
I at  the  commenc^ent. 

I'  Note. — Ordinary  jam  is  made  by 

boiling  the  currants  first  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  again  with  the 
; sugar  for  about  the  same  time.  A 
I mixture  of  currants  may  be  used. 

i Red  <Jnrraut  Jelly.  — Ee- 

iquired:  fruit  and  sugar  as  below. 

I Cost,  about  9d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  on 
I an  average. 

I The  fruit  should  be  fine,  and 
*1  gathered  in  dry  weather.  {See  the 
' f directions  on  page  1096.)  Pick  it  and 
1 1 put  in  a jar,  and  draw  the  juice  by 
the  first  method  gi%'en  on  page  1096. 
»t  Strain  through  a jelly  bag,  or  a fine 
;[hair  sieve,  and  later  through  folded 
V muslin.  Use  no  pressure  for  the  best 


jellies.  Measure,  and  boil  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Then  add  roughly- 
pounded  loaf  sugar  of  the  very  best, 
a pound  to  a pint  of  juice,  original 
measure,  and  boil  again  for  ten  or 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Test  as 
directed  (page  1097)  after  the  mini- 
mum time  ; the  fruit  varies  so  much 
that  no  exact  time  can  be  given. 
Unless  well  skimmed,  both  before  and 
after  the  sugar  goes  in,  the  colour  will 
suffer.  A lighter  coloured  jelly  is 
made  by  using  some  white  currants 
with  the  red.  The  other  modes  of 
drawing  the  juice  can  be  followed  if 
more  convenient,  and  many  think  that 
the  second  mode  gives  a brighter 
coloured  juice.  The  above  should  be 
regarded  as  a guide  to  the  proportions 
of  fruit  and  sugar,  for  some  would 
like  a sweeter  jelly,  while  others  think 
twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar  to 
the  pint  of  juice  enough.  This  is  an 
average  recipe.  The  pots  or  glasses 
should  be  small  and  heated  ; if  glasses, 
hold  them  over  steam  for  a mimite  or 
two.  See  that  they  have  no  cracks  in 
them.  Tie  down  as  directed  on  page 
1097,  letting  the  jelly  stand  a day  or 
two  ; many  leave  it  three  or  four  days, 
covered,  in  a cool  place.  {See  below.) 

Red  Currant  JeUy,  Norman, 

— Take  equal  weights  of  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  boil  them  together,  stirring 
well,  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  after  the 
first  boil  up ; then  turn  into  fine  hair 
sieves  and  let  the  juice  drop  without 
the  least  pressure ; put  it  in  small 
jars  as  usual.  This  should  be  a 
brilliant  colour,  and  “ set,”  but  not 
stiff.  With  fine  currants,  the  flavour 
and  transparency  should  be  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  residue  makes  a 
good  common  jam. 

Note. — See  remarks  under  Fktjit 
Jellies,  page  1096.  Many  persons 
add  a pound  of  white  currants  to  every 
three  or  four  pounds  of  red,  and  con- 
sider that  colour  and  flavour  are 
thereby  improved ; others  use  a pint 
of  raspberry  juice  to  four  or  five  pints 
of  currant  juice ; even  an  ounce  or 
two  of  raspberries  to  each  pound  of 
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currants  will  give  a nice  flavour,  and 
a very  excellent  jelly  is  made  from  a 
quarter  of  a pound  each  of  raspberries 
and  white  cam'ants  to  every  pound  of 
red  ( urrants.  These  var  iations,  which 
are  purely  nratters  of  taste,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  general  principles. 

Rhubarb.— Rhubarb  comes  into 
season  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  just  as 
apples  are  going  out.  It  is  therefore  a 
most  useful  production,  and  it  is  appe- 
tising as  well  as  wholesome  generally  ; 
but  there  are  many  who  cannot  eat  it 
without  after-discomfort.  When  the 
stalks  are  fully  grown  and  thick,  the 
skin  should  be  peeled  off.  Early  forced 
rhubarb,  or  champagne  rhubarb,  as  it 
is  called,  is  especially  prized  for  its 
beautiful  colour,  and  this  only  needs 
wiping  with  a damp  cloth,  not  peeling. 
It  should  be  cut  with  a sharp  kuife 
into  the  requisite  lengths,  or  will  look 
stringy  when  done.  Cost,  a few  pence 
per  pound  bundle,  early  in  the  season ; 
often  very  cheap  in  the  autumn. 
Rhubarb  takes  up  the  flavour  of  any 
other  fruit  very  readily,  and  if  mixed 
with  hut  a small  proportion  of  more 
expensive  kinds — as  raspberries — will 
he  found  excellent,  and  a good  substi- 
tute tor  raspberries.  When  made  into 
jam,  it  must  be  cooked  and  sweetened 
thoroughly. 

Rhubarb,  Compote  of. — There 
are  many  ways  of  preparing  this  dish. 
Eorced  or  champagne  rhubarb  may  be 
treated  thus.  Wipe  the  stalks,  but  do 
not  peel  them ; cut  them  into  any  length 
— from  an  inch  to  two  inches.  For  a 
pound,  boil  a (|uarter  of  a pint  of  water 
with  six  to  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  then 
add  the  rhubarb  and  cook  softly  until 
tender.  The  syrup  may  be  thickened 
by  longer  boiling,  after  the  fruit  is  put 
in  the  dish  for  serrdng. 

Another  xoaij. — Boil  the  fruit,  cut  in 
three-inch  lengths,  fast  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water  until  soft ; then  at  once 
drain  the  water  from  it.  Put  it  in  a 
dish,  and  sprinkle  over  the  sugar  (half 
a pound  or  so  to  the  pound),  and  leave 
until  cold,  when  there  will  be  plenty 
of  syrup.  A common  mode — especially 


for  late  rhubarb,  which  must  be  peeled 
— is  to  cook  fruit  and  water  in  a jar  in 
the  oven,  adding  the  sugar  towards  the 
end.  A pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  potash 
reduces  the  acidity,  and  less  sugar 
is  re(iuircd.  For  superior  dishes,  the 
syrup  may  be  coloured  pink  or  green, 
according  to  the  kind  of  rhubarb. 

Another  tvay. — Scald  the  fruit,  and 
put  it  with  the  sugar  in  a pan  ; shake 
over  the  fire  until  hot,  then  simmer 
gentl}’,  shaking  often. 

Note.— *By  scalding  rhubarb  in  water 
for  a.  few  seconds  before  cooking,  the 
acidity  is  somewhat  reduced.  Unless 
well  sweetened,  rhubarb  is  not  agree- 
able or  wholesome. 

Rhubarb  Fool  .—Peel  the 
rhubarb  or  not,  according  to  its  age. 
Wash  and  dry  it  if  not  peeled.  Put  it 
in  a china  saucepan  (or  jar  which  can 
be  set  in  a pan  of  water  over  the  fire) 
with  as  much  white  sugar  as  may  be 
required  (about  half  a pound  to  the 
pound),  and  cook  imtil  it  can  be  rubbed 
through  a hair  sieve  with  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon.  Then  mix  it  with  as 
much  cream  or  custard  as  will  bring  it 
to  the  consistence  of  ordinary  cream, 
and  serve  cold.  Some  prefer  to  pour 
off  a little  of  the  juice;  then  the  sugar 
should  not  be  added  at  first.  If  not 
sweet  enough  at  first,  put  more  sugar 
in  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fire ; 
powdered  sugar  should  always  be  sent 
to  table  with  it,  and  some  serve  clotted 
cream  in  a separate  vessel. 

Although  a departure  from  the  usual 
custom,  we  think  this  dish  is  much 
richer  if  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  the  cream  is  added;  and  it  is 
certainly  nicer  if  the  cream  be  whipped; 
the  bulk  is  also  increased  thereby. 

Rhubarb  and  Orange  Jam.— 

Required  : rhubarb,  sugar,  and  oranges 
as  below.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  pound. 

This  is  excellent  if  attention  be  paid 
to  details.  Pare  and  cut  the  rhubarb 
into  thin  slices ; measure  it,  and  for 
two  quarts  allow  eight  sweet  oranges; 
allow  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  to  each  pound  of  the  mixture  of 
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oranges  and  rhubarb.  Put  sugar  and 
rhubarb  together  on  a dish  for  a few 
hours.  Remove  the  rinds  of  the  fruit 
(the  yellow  only),  and  boil  them  with 
the  pips  in  water  to  cover  until  quite 
soft,  then  shred  them  as  for  marmalade. 
The  water  from  the  pips  should 
he  reduced  until  only  a few  spoonfuls 
are  left,  and  this  is  to  be  strained  to 
the  rhubarb  and  sugar;  put  them  in 
the  pan  with  the  sliced  oranges,  and 
boil  and  skim  as  usual  until  the  jam  is 
three-parts  done,  then  put  in  the 
chips  and  finish  the  cooking.  It  should 
“ jelly  ” well  on  the  plate.  This  is 
sometimes  made  in  a rough-and-ready 
way  by  slicing  the  whole  of  the  oranges 
without  the  preliminary  boiling  of  the 
chips ; but  it  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the 
chips,  by  long  boiling  with  the  sugar, 
get  hard.  If  made  as  above,  it  will  be 
found  a very  cheap  and  good  substitute 
for  orange  marmalade.  The  rind  and 
juice  of  a lemon  in  place  of  one  of  the 
oranges  may  be  recommended,  and 
there  are  those  who  would  appreciate 
a trifle  more  sugar,  which  should  be 
crushed  loaf  as  usual. 

Rhuliarb  Jam,  Superior.-- 

Required  : five  pounds  of  rhubarb,  the 
same  weight  of  sugar,  half  a dozen 
cloves,  the  same  of  allspice  ben-ies,  an 
inch  of  bruised  root  ginger,  half  as 
much  stick  cinnamon,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  currant,  or  raspberry,  or 
cherry  j nice  to  every  pound  of  rhubarb. 
Cost,  about  4d.  per  pound. 

The  rhubarb  should  be  peeled  and 
thinly  sliced,  arid  put  on  a dish  with 
half  the  sugar  spread  over  it,  and  left 
for  twelve  hours.  Then  boil  the  syrup 
from  the  rhubarb  with  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  and  the  spices  tied  in  muslin 
until  a syrup  is  formed ; drop  the 
rhubarb  in,  and  cook  as  long  as 
necessary,  skimming  with  care,  and 
applying  the  usual  test.  The  fruit 
syrup  should  go  in  a few  minutes 
before  the  jam  is  done.  A little 
colouring  may  be  added.  The  bag 
should  be  removed  and  well  squeezed. 
This  jam  is  very  good,  but  the  spice 
can  be  omitted  at  discretion. 


Khubarb  Moulded. — Required : 
a pound  and  a half  of  rhubarb,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  lump  sugar,  a 
little  water,  and  some  gelatine  as 
below.  Cost,  about  fid.  to  8d. 

The  fruit  should  be  peeled,  and 
weighed  after  peeling.  Put  it  in  half- 
inch  lengths  in  a saucepan,  with  water 
to  barely  cover,  and  cook  for  a short 
time ; then  put  in  the  sugar,  after 
pounding  it  a little,  and  add  the 
gelatine,  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
according  to  the  weather.  Stir,  and 
boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  ; 
then  remove  the  pan  and  colour  thb 
fruit  a pretty  pink,  and  pour  into  a 
mould.  Turn  out  when  set,  and  pour 
a plain  custard  round,  if  liked.  This 
may  be  improved  by  adding  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  raspberries,  reducing  the 
rhubarb  in  proportion.  A little  essence 
of  lemon  or  ginger  may  be  added. 
This  is  a very  cheap  and  nice  sweet. 
If  very  good  and  juicy,  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  will  suffice.  This 
is  called  also  “rhubarb  cheese.” 

Rum  or  Unboiled  Preserve, 
German. — This  is  very  good.  It  is 
made  b}'  degrees  through  the  summer, 
as  the  various  fruits  attain  perfection. 
A start  is  made  b}^  putting  a pint  of 
rum  in  a jar ; for  every  pound  of  fruit 
that  is  added  a pound  of  sugar  is  also 
put  in.  Five  or  six  pounds  of  fruit 
may  be  allowed  to  this  quantity  of 
rum.  A mixture  of  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, cherries,  currants,  and  plums 
or  apricots  will  be  found  good ; or 
mulberries  or  blackberries  can  be  used. 
At  each  addition,  stir  up  from  the 
bottom  with  a wooden  or  china  spoon, 
and  cover  with  bladder  until  again 
opened.  Stalks  and  stones  are  to  be 
removed,  and  all  fruit  wiped  free  from 
dust.  Whisky  or  brandy  may  be 
used  instead  of  or  with  rum.  It 
should  stand  a month  before  using, 
and  be  covered  securely  with  bladder. 
The  large  fruits  should  be  divided. 
These  fruits  serve  for  ices  and  other- 
purposes.  They  are  excellent  for 
making  into  purees,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  dessert.  The 
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finest  of  fruit,  at  the  riglit  stage  of 
ripcnes.s,  is  demanded,  or  tlie  result 
will  not  be  good.  The  sugar  must  be 
“ cane  loaf.” 

Seville  Orange  Jelly.— This 
preserve  is  more  often  bought  than 
made  at  home  ; it  is  of  excellent  flavour 
and  colour.  Required : the  strained 
juice  of  eight  Seville  oranges,  the  thin 
rinds  of  two,  sixteen  sweet  oranges,  a 
quart  of  water,  and  sugar  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is.  per  pound. 

The  sweet  oranges  are  to  be  peeled 
and  freed  from  pips ; they  are  then  to 
bo  sliced  and  put  with  the  pips  into 
the  preserving-pan,  with  the  water, 
and  the  rinds  and  juice  of  the  Seville 
oranges.  After  simmering  for  half  an 
hour,  the  liquor  must  bo  strained  until 
perfectly  clear.  Then  weigh  it,  and 
boil  alone  for  five  minutes;  add  its 
weight  in  crushed  and  heated  loaf 
sugar  of  the  best  quality,  and  boil 
until  it  jellies  readily.  Store  in  .small 
pots,  and  cover  as  usual.  When  liked, 
the  rinds  of  a couple  of  the  sweet 
oranges  ma}'  be  boiled  with  the  rest. 
For  a firmer  jelly,  the  pips  may  be 
removed  from  a couple  or  three  more 
oranges,  and  boiled  with  the  rest ; or 
the  Avater  may  be  a little  reduced.  It 
is  good  for  making  ices,  pudding 
sauces,  and  various  sweet  dishes. 

Shaddock  Orange. — This  plant 
was  brought  from  the  East  Indies  to 
the  West,  where  it  is  now  much 
cultivated.  It  sometimes  produces 
fruit  larger  than  a man’s  head ; but 
they  are  of  a harsh  flavour  and  pale 
colour  when  compared  with  those  of 
India,  the  flesh  of  which  is  sweet  and 
of  a deep-gold  colour.  When  several 
sorts  of  orange  are  presented  at  the 
dessert,  it  makes  a striking  addition  to 
the  variety.  The  juice  is  of  a sub-acid 
sweetness,  and  e.xcellent  for  quenching 
thirst ; and  the  fruit,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  its  skin,  will  keep  longer  in 
sea-voyages  than  any  of  the  other 
species  of  citrus. 

Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved. 

— For  preserving,  the  Siberian  crabs 


should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
fully  ripe,  as  their  fine  acidity  and 
agreeable  texture  are  then  in  perfec- 
tion ; when  mellow,  they  are  mealy 
and  j uiceless.  Fill  the  jars  with  them 
in  order  to  judge  what  quantity  will 
suffice,  put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  and  barely  scald  them  ; 
the  moment  one  of  the  skins  begins  to 
crack,  take  them  off  the  fire,  pour 
them  into  a stone  colander,  peel  them 
(this  operation  is  easily  performed,  for 
the  peel  will  curl  up  as  fine,  tough, 
and  thin  as  gold-beater’s  skin) ; then, 
having  made  a thin  syrup,  put  the 
fruit  into  the  jars,  and  pour  it  hot 
upon  them,  push  down  the  apples  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface  in  order  to 
insure  their  .all  coming  in  contact 
with  the  syrup,  and  set  them  away 
uncovered.  On  the  following  day 
pour  them  all  out  into  a colander, 
place  the  syrup  in  the  sa\icepan  with 
more  sugar,  so  as  to  insure  a thick 
syrup,  boil  and  skim  it,  and  again 
return  it  hot  over  the  fruit ; continue 
to  keep  the  mouths  of  the  jars  open, 
and  the  next  day,  if  they  are  soft 
enough,  and  the  syrup  appears  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  clear,  tie  them  over 
with  bladder.  In  a week,  look  at 
them,  and  if  any  mould  or  fermentation 
begin  to  show,  re-boil  the  syrup  as 
before  directed.  For  puddings  and 
pies  the  Siberian  crab  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. These  apples  require  neither 
peeling  nor  coring,  and,  if  used  before 
they  become  mellow,  are  juicy  and 
brisk  in  flavour ; the  core  remains 
entire,  and  imparts  an  unique  and  most 
delicious  flavour.  They  are  less  trouble 
also  than  most  other  fruits,  from  their 
being  dressed  whole. 

Siberian  Crabs,  Preserved. 

— Simple  recipe.  Required : equal 

weights  of  lump  sugar  and  crabs, 
the  third  of-  a pint  of  water,  half  a 
dozen  cloves,  and  half  an  inch  of  root 
ginger  for  every  pound  of  fruit.  Cost, 
uncertain. 

Wipe  the  fruit  with  new  flannel, 
and  prick  with  a needle ; simmer  the 
spice  in  the  water  until  flavoured,  then 
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strain,  and  boil  the  water  and  sugar 
together  to  a sj'rup ; about  ten  minutes 
is  right ; skim  very  thoroughly,  and 
put  the  crabs  in ; let  them  boil  up, 
the.n  take  them  olf  the  fire  and  repeat 
three  times,  letting  them  get  cold  each 
time.  If  then  they  look  quite  clear 
they  are  done ; but  if  not,  they  must 
have  another  boil.  Put  the  crabs  in 
jars,  and  boil  the  syrup  up.  Pour  it 
over  when  cold.  Cover  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Sloes  or  Sloe  Thorn.  —{See 
Sloe  Gin  in  Beverages.) 

Stone  Fruit  Preserved  in 
Water.  — Take  small  stone  jars, 
holding  a pound  or  so  of  fruit,  and 
nearly  fill  with  the  fruit,  which  is 
to  be  very  nearly  but  not  quite  ripe, 
and  there  must  not  be  any  with 
broken  skin.  Green  gooseberries  will 
answer  equally  well.  Cover  with  cold 
water ; it  should  come  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  fruit ; set  in  a cool  oven  or 
on  a range,  where  the  water  will  be 
some  time  coming  to  the  boil ; the 
moment  it  reaches  this  point  remove 
and  set  the  jars  in  a cool  place,  and 
when  quite  cold  pour  some  pure  salad 
oil  over  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
The  jars  with  narrow  tops  are  the  kind 
to  use.  Tie  down  with  bladder  or 
vegetable  parchment,  and  set  on 
shelves,  which  must  not  be  wetted 
during  the  time  the  jars  remain  on 
them.  The  oil  will  exclude  the  air, 
but  damp  will  ruin  the  fruit.  Fruit 
in  the  hard  state  only  is  suitable  for 
this  mode. 

Strawberries  are  ranked  amongst 
the  most  wholesome  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  various  writers 
have  ascribed  wonderful  healing- 
powers  in  many  disorders  to  this 
fruit.  When  dusty,  or  gathered  in 
rainy  weather,  they  sometimes  have  to 
be  washed  for  table,  but  this  should 
only  be  done  when  absolutely  neces- 
sar3L  They  should  be  passed  quicklj'^ 
through  clean  water,  but  not  allowed 
to  lie  in  it  a moment.  There  are  manj"^ 
kinds  of  strawberries;  the  finest  are 
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chosen  for  dessert  purposes,  but  small 
scarlet  are  best  for  preserving  gener- 
ally. In  rainy  seasons,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  strawberrj-  jam  and 
other  preparations  are  not  successful ; 
the  colour,  flavour,  and  consistence 
may  all  fail  to  come  up  to  the  mark, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  proportions 
of  sugar  and  fruit,  and  the  time 
required  for  boiling,  must  be  regulated 
accordinglj'.  When  strawberries  are 
very^  “ watery,”  or  not  fullj'  flavoured, 
more  sugar  and  longer  cooking  are 
needed,  and  in  very  bad  seasons  it  is 
not  advisable  to  attempt  to  preserve 
the  fruit,  as,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
sugar  necessary  to  keep  it,  the  true 
strawberry  flavour  is  lost. 

Stiffness  is  imparted  sometimes  by 
the  aid  of  materials  foreign  to  jam 
proper,  but  we  have  not  included 
recipes  of  this  kind  herein. 

Strawberry  Pool.— Required : 
fruit,  sugar,  and  creatn  as  below. 
Cost  of  fruit,  about  8d.  per  pound  in 
full  season. 

Take  a quart  of  picked  fruit,  and 
boil  it  with  white  sugar,  from  six 
ounces  to  half  a pound,  until  soft ; 
pass  through  a hair  sieve,  and  when 
cold,  add  cream  to  make  it  of  custard- 
like consistence.  Custard  is  some- 
times used.  {See  Fruit  Fools,  Iced, 
page  1119.) 

The  above  proportions  of  fruit  and 
sugar  must  be  varied  as  required. 

Strawberry  Jam.— Gather  the 
fruit  after  two  or  three  days  of  dry 
weather,  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe,  or  it  will  be  flavourless,  and 
may  be  tainted  with  bitterness  and  the 
elements  of  decay.  Pick  the  berries, 
and  discard  all  that  are  at  all  unsound. 
Weigh  the  strawberries,  and  take 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put  a layer 
of  berries  into  the  preserving-pan, 
then  a lajmr  of  sugar,  and  repeat  until 
the  pan  is  three-parts  full  or  little 
more.  Verj*  carefully  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  let  the  jam  boil  gently 
until  a little  put  upon  a plate  will  set, 
or  be  stiff.  Take  the  pan  from  the 
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fire,  let  its  contents  cool  for  a few 
minuti's,  then  pour  the  jam  into  jars. 
Cover  in  the  usual  way.  The  flavour 
of  str.iwberry  jam  depends  a great  deal 
upon  the  season.  When  the  summer 
is  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  it  is  difficult 
to  make  jam  with  the  real  perfume  of 
the  fruit,  although  it  may  be  made  to 
keep  by  long  boiling  and  an  extra 
allowance  of  sugar.  Time  to  boil, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more. 
Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound  in  good 
seasons. 

Another  way. — Pick  the  fruit,  dis- 
Ciirding  any  that  are  unsound.  Boil 
it,  stirring  occasionally  to  keep  it 
from  burning,  for  half  an  hour,  then 
mix  in  thoroughl}',  off  the  fire,  twelve 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  for  each  original  pound  of 
fruit.  Boil  the  jam  quickly  half  an 
hour  longer,  or  as  long  as  needed  until 
it  will  set,  and  put  it  into  jars  in  the 
usual  way. 

Another  way. — Take  a pint  of  red 
currant  juice.  Put  this  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, and  throw  in  four  pounds 
of  fre.shly-gathered  ripe  strawberries 
which  have  been  picked  and  carefully 
looked  over.  Let  the  fruit  boil,  remove 
the  scum,  and  add  four  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar.  Boil  the  jam  quickly  until 
done  enough.  Put  it  into  jars,  and 
cover  these  in  the  usual  manner. 

StrawbeiTv  jam  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  too  luscious.  By  this  mode  the 
fault  is  corrected,  and  currant  juice 
assists  the  stiffening.  A practical 
fruit  grower  directs  that  the  straw- 
berries be  passed  through  a cane  sieve, 
then  mixed  with  the  sugar,  and  boiled 
fast  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  at 
the  most,  as  he  considers  that  long 
boiling  injui-es  it. 

Strawberry  J elly. — Required  : 
fruit  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost,  from 
Is.  per  pound  on  an  average. 

'I'he  fi'uit  should  be  of  fine  qu<ality 
and  fully  ripe;  for,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  this  jelly  wants 
great  care  to  ensure  clearness  and 
perfect  setting.  From  a fourth  to  a 
fifth  the  measure  of  red  currant  juice 


— although  it  detracts  a trifle  from  the 
strawberry  flavour — ensures  firmness ; 
as  strawbeiTV  juice  alone  is  sometimes 
watery.  (6V<.'8tkawkekkies,  page  1145.) 

Draw  the  juice  as  for  other  jellies, 
but  as  soon  as  it  flows  freely  and  before 
it  gets  thick ; for  this  reason,  use  a jam 
kettle,  that  the  fruit  may  be  watched, 
ytrain  with  care  ; a hair  sieve  first  and 
muslin  after  may  be  recommended. 
Allow  foiu’teen  ounces  of  sugar  for  each 
pound,  weighed  after  straining ; that 
is,  equal  to  seventeen  and  a half  ounces 
for  each  pint  (a  pint  equals  a pound 
and  a quarter  on  an  average),  and  it  is 
often  easier  to  measure  than  to  weigh. 
A smaller  amount  of  sugar  is  liked 
by  many ; but  longer  boiling  will  be 
needed.  Boil  the  juice  for  twenty 
minutes  alone,  and  for  the  same  time 
or  thereabouts  with  the  sugar.  ISee 
that  it  jellies  well  and  quickl}’  before 
taking  it  from  the  fire.  The  plate  for 
testing  should  be  quite  cold. 

Strawberries, Bottled.— These 
are  for  flavouring  purposes,  to  replace 
the  fresh  fruit  when  out  of  season, 
and  excellent  for  ices,  purees,  and  the 
like  for  superior  dishes.  As  the  fruit 
is  not  cooked,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  finest  be  used,  and 
of  an  equal  degree  of  ripeness,  gathered 
on  a dry  day  and  after  dry  weather, 
and  that  there  be  not  one  unsound 
beiTy.  “ Size  ” tbe  fruit,  putting  the 
small  in  one  bottle,  and  the  medium 
and  large  in  others.  This  is  no  cost, 
and  but  a trifle  more  trouble.  The 
bottles  mmt  be  dry.  Take  half  the 
weight  of  fruit  in  pounded  loaf  sugar, 
and  put  alternate  layers,  sugar  top  and 
bottom  ; shake  hard  after  every  layer. 
When  full,  put  a round  of  bladder  cut 
to  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  each, 
and  soak  it  well  in  brandy.  Then 
cork,  covering  the  under-side  of  the 
corks  with  bladder  treated  in  the  same 
way.  Wax  or  resin  the  tops  of  the 
corks,  and  store  in  a suitable  place. 
It  must  be  very  dry  and  cool. 
These  should  keep  until  the  strawberry 
season  comes  round  again  or  longer. 
A tablespoonful  or  two  of  red  currant 
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juice  to  every  pint  of  fruit  may  be 
added.  (For  other  modes  of  bottling, 
see  Raspberries.) 

Strawberries,  Compdte  of. — 

j:  Take  a pint  of  freshly-gathered  ripe 
|!  strawberries.  Pick  them,  and  put  them 
into  a bowl.  Pour  over  them  a little 
clear  syrup  which  has  been  made  by 
, boiling  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water 
i with  five  ounces  of  sugar  for  ten 
minutes.  Cover  the  bowl  containing 
them  with  a plate,  and  let  them  stand 
for  an  hour  or  more.  Drain  off  the 
syrup  : boil  it  for  a few  minutes,  skim 
it,  and  strain  it  over  the  strawberries 
piled  in  the  centre  of  a compote-dish. 
The  flavour  of  this  dish  will  be  greatly 
improved  if  a wine-glassful  of  red- 
currant  juice  is  added  to  the  syrup. 

I When  it  is  at  hand,  a glass  of 
j;  maraschino  may  also  be  added  with 
I advantage.  For  a superlative  dish,  the 
I syrup,  after  being  flavoured  with  mara- 
schino or  kirschenwasser,  may  be  set 
in  ice  till  it  is  almost  frozen,  and  in 
this  condition  poured  over  the  fruit. 
Time  to  soak  the  strawberries,  one 
hour.  Probable  cost,  strawberries,  4d. 
to  8d.  per  pound. 

Another  way. — Very  good.  Put  al- 
ternate layers  of  fruit  and  sugar  in 
a stewpan,  with  a gill  of  currant 
syrup  to  the  pound.  Shake  over  the 
fire  for  a minute  or  two,  then  turn 
I out  to  cool.  Flavour  if  liked. 

F or  cheaper  dishes,  make  more  syrup ; 
sometimes  half  a pint  of  water  may  be 
used  to  the  above  weight  of  sugar. 

I Strawberries  and  Cream 

form  a dish  that  needs  no  recommend- 
ation, and  is  appreciated  whenever 
served.  A convenient  way  of  preparing 
it  is  to  stalk  the  fruit,  and  lightly  crush 
it  with  a silver  fork,  then  place  it  in  a 
bowl,  and  moisten  with  a little  mara- 
schino liqueur,  though  some  will  prefer 
the  pure  flavour  of  the  fruit.  It  should 
then  be  dredged  with  fine  castor  sugar, 
and  be  covered  thickly  with  whipped 
cream  and  set  on  ice  or  in  an  ice  cave 
for  an  hour  if  convenient.  The  dish  is 
worth  nothing  if  not  cold.  Another 
, way,  that  is  useful  for  large  parties,  is  to 


put  some  of  the  berries  in  custard  or 
jelly  glasses,  and  treat  them  as  above. 
These  are  handy  to  serve,  and  there  is 
compactness  about  them  ; for  after  a 
time,  the  contents  of  a large  bowl  will 
look  more  or  less  messy.  The  pro- 
portions of  sugar  to  fruit  must  be 
regulated  a good  deal  by  the  quality  of 
the  strawberries,  and  more  sugar  can 
be  added,  while  it  cannot  be  taken 
away ; therefore  it  is  better  to  use  the 
minimum  quantity  (about  four  ounces 
to  the  pound). 

A mixture  of  crushed  strawberries, 
cream,  and  sugar  goes  in  some  parts 
by  the  name  of  “ Strawberry  Squash  ” ; 
it  is  often  iced. 

Strawberries  in  Jelly.— This 
is  a first-rate  preserve  of  beautiful 
colour  and  flavour.  The  thing  is  to 
keep  the  fruit  as  nearly  whole  as 
possible.  Required : four  pounds  of 
small  scarlet  strawberries  of  good 
quality,  two  pints  of  red  currant  j uice, 
and  sugar  as  below.  Cost,  about  4s.  6d. 
or  more. 

The  picked  strawberries  and  three 
pounds  of  crushed  lump  sugar  are  to  oe 
spread  on  dishes,  and  left  for  six  hours. 
Put  the  currant  juice  in  the  kettle,  and 
boil  for  a few  minutes  ; then  add  a 
pound  and  a halt  of  sugar  to  it,  then 
the  drained  syrup  from  the  straw- 
berries ; bring  to  the  boil  again  ; then 
add  the  fruit  and  boil  for  nearl}’^  half 
an  hour ; the  syrup  should  “ jell)'  ” 
when  tested.  Skim  well.  Cover  as 
usual.  Raspberries  may  be  similarly 
preserved,  and  when  colour  is  not  an 
object,  some  of  the  added  juice  may  be 
from  other  fruits. 

Sugar,  Clarified,  for  Bich 
Preserves  (German  Way).— 

This  is  good  with  care  ; it  serves  for 
candying  fruit  and  many  purposes. 
Take  lumps  of  sugar,  and  dip  them 
quickl)'  in  cold  water ; they  will  absorb 
as  much  moisture  as  is  wanted.  Watch 
that  it  does  not  boil  over.  When  it 
boils,  let  it  simmer  slowly  ; and  when 
little  beads  form,  it  is  boiled  enough. 
Check  the  rising  by  means  of  a cold 
spoon. 
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Sultanas  to  Serve  with 
Bleats. — These  arc  for  garnishing 
cuiries  and  other  dishes,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  some  of  our  recipes.  The  best 
fruit  is  wanted  ; it  should  be  put  in  a 
saucepan  with  cold  water  to  cover,  and 
brought  to  the  boil,  then  be  strained  and 
rinsed,  however  it  is  to  be  finished  off. 

Compote. — Allow  half  a pint  of  water 
to  three-quarters  of  a pound  or  rather 
more  of  fruit  ; add  a little  sugar  (the 
amount  varies  with  the  dish  and  its 
adjuncts — about  an  ounce)  ; a bunch  of 
herbs  should  be  added,  and  a morsel  of 
cinnamon,  or  a clove  or  two,  or  some 
allspice  berries  ; the  herbs  are  to  be 
removed  after  a few  minutes  unless  a 
very  small  bunch ; or  some  essence  or 
wine  of  herbs  can  go  in  at  the  end.  A 
bay  leaf  and  a strip  of  lemon  peel  may 
be  used  for  flavouring  in  place  of 
herbs.  Cook  gently  in  a stewpan. 
The  fruit  should  be  swollen  and  the 
syrup  much  reduced.  Pile  on  a dish 
and  strain  the  syrup  over.  Time,  about 
forty  minutes.  Various  additions  can 
be  made — such  as  a little  wdne,  or  strong 
or  weak  stock,  according  to  the  dish. 
A little  lemon  juice  improves  for  some. 

Turee. — Same  as  above,  but  pass 
through  a sieve  to  serve  ; or  chop  and 
pound  the  fruit  at  first.  Another  com- 
p6te  or  puree  is  made  by  mixing  the 
fruit  with  about  an  equal  measure  of 
good  brown  sauce,  with  a little  port  or 
claret  and  a flavouring  of  fruit  jelly, 
currant,  or  tomato.  The  jelly  may  be 
omitted,  and  tomato  conserve  added. 
A little  chutney  may  be  put  in.  These 
go  w'ith  game  dishes. 

Sultanas  to  Serve  with 
Sweets. — Wash  only,  or  blanch  as 
above ; then  make  a syrup  with  water 
and  sugar,  increasing  the  latter  to  suit 
the  palate.  AVhen  done,  flavour  with 
spice  or  lemon  essence  ; or  boil  a strip 
of  orange  or  lemon  peel  with  the  fruit, 
or  use  a bay  leaf.  Wine  may  be  added, 
as  for  Figs  [see  recipes),  A small 
quantity  of  large  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped,  gives  richness  to  the  syrup. 

Tamarind. — This  is  the  fruit — or 
rather  the  pod— of  a tree  indigenous  to 


the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  thrives 
also  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Palestine. 

In  these  countries  it  is  sometimes  used 
as  an  article  of  food  in  the  form  of 
confectionery,  and  it  is  highly  thought 
of  on  account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste 
and  cooling  properties.  The  pod  con- 
sists of  two  parts : the  outer  is  flesh}*, 
and  the  inner  as  thin  as  parchment. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a space  of 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is 
occupied  by  a soft  pulp  of  a tart  but 
agreeable  taste.  The  pods  are  gathered 
when  quite  ripe,  freed  from  the  shelly 
fragments,  and  placed  in  a cask  in 
layers ; boiling  syrup  is  then  poured 
over  them  till  the  cask  is  full.  The 
syrup  pervades  every  part,  even  to  the 
bottom.  When  cold,  the  casks  are 
headed  down  and  sent  to  market.  The 
more  refined  mode  of  preparation, 
however,  is  to  clarify  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  form 
it,  with  sugar,  into  a clear  transparent 
syrup : this  and  the  fruit  supplies  an 
agreeable  and  cooling  beverage. 

Tamarinds  are  used  in  chutneys  and 
other  compounds,  and  may  be  bought 
in  jars  of  one  to  seven  pounds  at  about 
fid.  for  the  small  jars,  and  from  2s.  9d. 
upwards  for  the  larger.  The  quality 
varies  vei*}*  greatly ; some  jars  contain 
little  but  stalk  and  stringy  material, 
and  but  little  pulp.  For  this  reason 
most  mixtures  into  which  tamarinds  ' 
enter  need  sieving. 

Tomato  Jam,  Yellow, 
American. — This  is  a very  nice- 
looking  preserve,  and  may  be  used  as 
an  ordinary  jam,  or  with  meats,  &c., 
as  red  currant  or  other  jellies  are. 
Required : equal  weights  of  yellow 
tomatoes  and  lump  sugar,  and  three 
lemons  for  every  twelve  pounds  of  the 
two  together.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
season. 

The  fruit  should  be  ripe  and  thin 
skinned.  Take  the  skins  off  carefully, 
and  put  in  single  layers  on  dishes,  and 
strew  the  sugar  over,  which  must  be 
pure  cane,  and  should  be  roughly 
broken  up.  In  twenty-four  to  thirty  ( 
hours,  pour  oS  the  syrup  and  boil  it,  / 
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skimming  well  until  it  begins  to 
thicken,  then  put  the  fruit  in,  and 
cook  in  the  usual  way  for  jams,  and 
apply  the  usual  test.  It  should  be 
done  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
lemon  juice  should  be  added  just 
before  removal  from  the  fire.  This  is 
sometimes  made  by  taking  the  fruit 
out  with  a skijpmer  at  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes,  and  boiling  the  syrup 
and  lemon  juice  until  thick,  and  pour- 
ing over  the  fruit  in  jars.  The  first 
mode  gives  a preserve  that  is  most 
likely  to  keep  well. 

Tomato  Jelly. — Eequired:  toma- 
toes, water,  and  sugar.  Cost,  according 
to  season. 

Take  the  fruit  when  fully  ripe,  and 
as  red  as  possible  ; break  it  into  a jar 
with  a little  water — about  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  pound,  if  the  fruit 
is  juicy,  will  suffice.  Draw  the  juice 
as  for  red  currant  jelly  (page  1096), 
then  pour  through  a jelly  bag,  and 
boil  with  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each 
pint  and  a quarter  of  juice.  The  juice 
of  a small  lemon  to  a quart  of  juice 
will  be  thought  an  improvement  by 
some.  Skim,  test,  and  finish  off  as  for 
other  jellies.  {See  page  1097.)  A few 
drops  of  carmine  will  improve  the 
colour.  This  is  excellent  with  cold 
meat,  game,  or  poultry,  as  well  as 
with  hot  roasts.  It  may  also  be  used 
to  garnish  salads  of  many  sorts. 

Note. — It  is  more  economical,  but 
less  clear,  if  the  fruit  be  well  pressed 
in  straining.  A little  red  currant 
j uice  adds  to  flavour  and  colour. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Jam. — 

There  are  a great  number  of  ways  of 
making  this,  and  with  care  it  is  a good 
preserve  at  little  cost;  but  much 
depends  upon  the  flavouring.  Ee- 
quired : six  pounds  of  marrow,  the 
same  of  crushed  lump  sugar,  three  or 
four  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of 
the  marrow,  which  is  often  very  cheap. 

Peel  and  core  the  marrow,  and  cut 
it  in  pieces  about  two  inches  long, 
cover  it  with  the  sugar  on  dishes,  and 
leave  all  night ; then  add  the  peel 


of  the  lemons,  free  from  pith  and  cut 
in  thin  shreds,  and  the  sliced  fruit 
itself,  free  from  a single  pip  (the  slices 
should  be  very  thin),  bruise  the  ginger 
very  thoroughly,  and  add  to  the  rest. 
Boil  for  about  an  hour  and  a half, 
skimming  well.  The  ginger  should  be 
taken  out  before  storing.  This  is  very 
mildly  flavoured  with  ginger  : some 
use  a large  proportion,  and  omit  the 
lemons,  though  they  are  a great  im- 
provement. A tablespoonful  of  brandy 
to  the  pound  of  fruit  is  a decided 
improvement ; it  should  be  put  in 
towards  the  end  of  the  boiling.  The 
marrows  are  best  of  moderate  size. 
Another  way  is  to  use  the  juice  of  the 
lemons  only,  and  the  grated  rind. 
This  improves  the  colour.  A pinch  of 
cayenne  is  considered  an  improvement 
by  some  cooks. 

Marrows  are  often  preserved  to 
imitate  ginger.  {See  Apple  Ginger, 
page  1102.) 

Vegetable  Marrow  Marma- 
lade.— This  is  good  and  cheap,  and  a 
capital  substitute  for  more  expensive 
marmalade.  Pare  and  core  the  marrow, 
and  then  cut  it  in  thin  slices ; add 
twelve  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound, 
and,  after  a few  hours  on  the  dish  as 
above,  stir  to  the  boil,  then  cook  until 
almost  soft.  Turn  out  into  a bowl, 
and  when  cold  add  two  good  table- 
spoonfuls of  orange  or  lemon  marmalade 
for  every  pound  of  mairow  used ; put 
back  and  stir  to  the  boil,  and  simmer 
until  it  sets,  when  the  usual  test  is 
applied.  If  more  convenient,  the  pulp 
of  some  sweet  oranges  may  be  put 
with  the  marrow  at  starting,  and  the 
grated  rinds,  if  liked.  The  sugar  may 
be  slightly  increased. 

Another  way. — When  nearly  done, 
add  the  rind  of  an  orange  (cut  in  chips, 
and  boiled  previously  in  water)  for 
every  original  pound  of  marrow.  The 
pulp,  or  the  juice  onlj%  should  be 
added  at  starting. 

Walnuts,  Candied.— After  the 
outer  and  inner  skins  have  been  re- 
moved, the  nuts  should  be  put  in  a pan 
of  water,  and  boiled  until  a needle  will 
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pierce  them  eusil)'.  The  nuts  should 
ho  put,  as  they  are  drained,  in  a bowl 
of  tepid  water,  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  AVhen  cold,  dip  them  in  sugar 
prepared  as  directed  on  page  1147, 
under  “ sugar  clarified  for  rich  pre- 
serves,” after  first  dipping  them  in  a 
thinner  syrup ; about  half  above 
striaigth.  The  nuts  should  dry 
between  the  two  coatings ; if  more 
convenient,  the  coating  with  the  thick 
syrup  only  will  suBicc.  Turn  Jihout 
with  a fork,  and  .spread  on  flat 
dishc^s ; dry  in  a cool  oven.  Chest- 
nuts may  bo  prepired  thus.  IJoil 
them  without  breaking.  The  sugar 
may  with  advantage  be  Bavoured 
with  a little  liqueur  for  either  kind 
of  nuts. 

Walnuts,  Preserved.  — Re- 
quired : walnuts,  sugar,  and  flavour- 
ing as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  or  more 
per  hundred. 

Some  green  walnuts  are  to  be  put  in 
a pan  of  cold  water  and  left  for  a 
w’eek,  the  water  being  changed  daily ; 
then  boil  them  softly  until  the  point 
of  a wooden  skewer  will  pass  readily 
through  them ; put  some  ground 
cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and,  if 
liked,  some  grated  lemon  peel  in 
addition,  on  a plate,  and  mix  well ; 
then  put  some  in  the  holes  of  each 
walnut,  or  some  prefer  to  stick  whole 
cloves  and  strips  of  stick  cinnamon  in 
with  shredd('d  peel.  They  must  be 
drained  on  a hair  sieve  before  the 
spices  arc  put  in.  Allow  fifteen 
ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
walnuts,  place  them  in  alternate  layers 
in  a deep  earthen  vessel,  cover,  and  in 
thirty-six  hours  drain  off  tbe  juice 
and  boil  it  up ; put  the  nuts  in,  and 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  if 
needed.  Store  as  other  jams. 

White  Currant  Jam.— This 
is  considered  a very  delicious  jam. 


Equal  weights  of  fruit  and  sugar  are 
to  bo  used,  and  boiled  together  fast  for 
about  ten  minutes;  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  for  every  four  or  five  pounds  of 
fruit  improves ; add  it  after  the  boil- 
ing as  above,  and  give  two  minutes 
more.  The  colour  suffers  if  boiled 
long;  stir  the  whole  time,  and  skim 
well.  Some  add  eighteen  ounces  of 
sugar  to  the  pound ; it  must  be  well 
sweetened,  as  it  cannot  be  boiled  as 
long  as  other  fruit  on  account  of  the 
colour.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  pound. 

White  Currant  Jelly.  — Re- 
quired : eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  to 
every  pound  of  juice. 

Draw  it  as  tor  other  jellies ; the 
currants  must  be  fine  and  ripe,  and 
free  from  dust.  Boil  together,  observ- 
ing all  the  usual  precautions,  for  six 
minutes,  then  add  the  juice  of  a lemon 
for  every  six  pounds  of  fruit  first  tised, 
and  boil  for  two  minutes  more.  The 
remarks  above  explain  the  reason  of 
the  short  boiling  and  large  quantit)'  of 
sugar.  When  the  jelly  sets  on  a 
plate,  or  the  back  of  a silver  spoon, 
which  should  be  cold  when  dipped  in, 
it  is  done.  Cost,  Is.  or  more  per  pound. 

Whortleberry. — This  berrj’  goes 
imder  the  names  of  windberr}',  bil- 
beiT}',  and  bartlebeiTy.  It  grows  wild 
in  abundance  upon  our  heathy  com- 
mons and  uncultivated  hills.  There 
are  several  varieties ; the  purple  are 
rather  larger  than  juniper  berries; 
they  are  covered  with  a fine  blue  or 
purple  bloom,  like  the  bloom  of  plums. 
This  berry,  which  is  more  often  called 
bilberrj'  than  anything  else,  makes 
good  pies  and  puddings,  and  may  be 
made  into  jam  or  jelly ; the  recipes 
under  Black  Curuant  will  serve,  but 
more  sugar  must  be  used ; about  a 
pound  and  a half  to  the  pound  of  fruit 
or  pint  of  juice.  These  preserves  keep 
well,  and  are  by  some  considered  to  be 
better  the  second  than  the  first  year. 
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(See  also  Salads,  Sandwiches,  Savodries,  and  Vegetables.) 


PICKLES. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  many  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  preserved  in 
vinegar.  They  are  used  as  accompaniments  to  cold  meats,  to  garnish 
dishes,  both  cold  and  hot,  and  to  flavour  sauces,  hashes  and  the  like. 
Their  manifold  uses  in  the  last-named  direction  are  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  majority.  The  first  thing  is  care  in  the  selection  of  the  ingredients 
used,  and  their  proper  preparation.  They  should  be  gathered  at  the  right 
season,  be  in  the  proper  condition  of  ripeness,  and  gathered  on  a dry  day. 
They  want  trimming  and  wiping,  but  should  not  be  washed,  unless  they 
are  afterwards  to  be  partially  boiled  or  soaked  in  brine  or  vinegar ; these 
hints  are  detailed  in  the  recipes.  The  vinegar  must  be  pure.  There  is 
nothing  more  likely  to  lead  to  loss  and  disappointment  than  carelessness 
in  this  respect.  Good  brown  malt  vinegar  answers  for  every-day  pickles. 
“ French  vinegar”  is  dearer,  and  “ white  wine  ” is  used  when  a pale  pickle 
is  required.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  point  of  wholesomeness  nothing 
is  so  good  as  pure  malt  vinegar.  A thoroughly  reliable  dealer  should 
always  be  applied  to  for  goods  of  this  description. 

The  greatest  care  is  needed  that  copper  vessels  are  not  used  in  the 
preparation  of  pickles ; if  lined  pans  are  not  at  hand,  stone  jars  can  be 
used  for  the  boiling  of  the  vinegar ; wooden  spoons  are  also  a necessity. 
Glass  jars  for  storing  are  always  good,  as  the  condition  of  the  contents  is 
seen  at  a glance ; but  when  made  on  a large  scale  stone  jars  are  often 
used ; they  are  best  corked  and  bladdered  over ; or  if  likely  to  be  soon 
emptied  bladder  will  do,  if  the  place  of  storage  be  dry ; but  we  must 
emphatically  repeat  that  folds  of  brown  paper,  so  often  relied  on,  are 
useless:  paper  is  not  air-proof.  When  to  be  stored  some  time  before 
opening,  the  corking  is  necessary  (see  page  1157). 

As  to  the  storage,  the  things  to  avoid  are  damp  and  uncertain  heat ; 
for  this  reason  neither  the  kitchen  cupboard  nor  the  cellar  is  suitable  ; a 
cool,  dry  store  closet,  or  a spare  room  where  there  is  a current  of  air,  is 
better.  If  at  any  time  folds  of  vegetable  parchment  have  to  be  used  in 
place  of  bladder,  we  advise  that  it  be  brushed  over  on  the  under  and 
upper  sides  with  white  of  egg  ; but  it  is  only  safe  to  use  it  for  pickles  for 
immediate  consumption.  (See  Sweet  Pickles,  page  1177.) 

KETCHUPS,  STORE  SAUCES,  &c. 

The  cupboard  should  contain  an  assortment  of  these,  all  properly 
labelled  and  well  corked.  Those  purchased  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
maker,  and  there  are  any  number  of  good  ones.  We  have  before  called 
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alteiition  to  the  convenience  of  keeping  a supply  of  new  corks  in  tlie 
liouse  to  replace  those  that  are  worthless ; the  first  cost  is  a trifle,  and  the 
saving  very  considerable  in  the  course  of  a year.  Wooden-tojjped  corks 
are  recommended  hy  some  writers.  Then  there  are  metal  capsules  ; or  a 
dab  of  sealing-wax  does  a good  deal  to  keep  the  contents  of  a bottle  good ; 
a little  caj)  of  vegetable  parchment,  secured  by  an  elastic  ring  over  the 
cork,  is  also  worth  remembering.  It  is  cheaper  when  buying  sauces  to 
get  the  large  bottles;  but  if  likely  to  last  some  time,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
till  small  bottles  and  use  as  recpiired.  All  tastes  may  be  met,  some 
sauces  being  so  mild  that  they  are  adapted  to  the  most  delicate  dishes ; 
many  of  the  best-known  makes  can  be  had  both  mild  and  jjiquant,  which 
is  a convenience.  Tlie  place  of  storage,  especially  of  home  made  ketchups, 
must  be  free  from  damp. 

When  only  a few  kinds  of  sauce  are  stored,  the  most  generally  useful 
are  anchovy  sauce,  mushroom  and  walnut  ketchup,  a flavoured  vinegar  or 
two,  and  a good  Worcester  .sauce — we  use  the  term  “ good  ” advisedly,  as 
there  are  so  many  qualities  iu  tlie  market.  There  are  other  sauces  very 
much  like  Worcester  iu  flavour,  aud  sold  at  a moderate  jirice,  and  most  of 
them  are  good.  Speaking  broadly,  sauces  shoidd  not  be  added  to  delicate 
clear  soups ; they  are  mainly  useful  for  thickened  preparations  of  all  sorts. 
They  should  never  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  overjjower  the  flavour 
of  vegetables  when  they  form  part  of  the  dish,  as  iu  a stew,  for  instance. 
A bottle  of  browning  will  always  be  found  handy. 

SPICES,  FLAVOURERS,  AND  CONDIMENTS. 

It  has  been  said  that  a volume  would  be  required  for  the  adequate 
treatment  of  this  subject,  the  details  connected  with  the  various  products 
being  so  numerous.  No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose.  Some  writers  attempt  to  define  a con- 
diment as  “a  something  eaten  with  meat,”  and  a sjiice  as  “an  adjunct  to 
a sweet  disli,”  but  there  is  no  weight  in  this  argument;  for  does  not 
ginger  enter  alike  into  a curry  and  an  iced  cream,  and  is  not  nutmeg  as 
useful  for  the  stuffing  of  a joint  as  for  the  rice  pudding  of  eveiyday  life? 
Again,  any  number  of  essences  made  from  spices  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  flavouring  sa\'ouries  and  sweets.  We  must,  then,  deal  with  the 
group  as  food  adjuncts.  By  the  agreeable  flavours  imparted  food 
may  become  more  palatable  aud  wholesome;  but , moderation  should  be 
observed,  or  the  processes  of  digestion  may  suffer. 

Space  does  not  permit  detail  under  separate  headings  of  many,  but 
the  more  important  kinds  in  daily  use  are  described,  and  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Index.  Herbs  are  amongst  the  most  wholesome  of 
flavourcrs.  (See  here  the  chapter  on  Vegetables,  besides  recipes  in  this 
chapter.  See  also  Essences  in  the  Index.)  A spice-box  with  a good  lid 
may  be  here  mentioned  as  a handy  kitchen  utensil.  A “ herb-tray,”  often 
used  for  convenience’  sake,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  unless  only  enough 
for  the  day’s  needs  be  put  in,  as  the  herbs  lose  strength  by  exjjosure.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  trays  used  for  salt  and  pepper ; for  the  latter 
a dredger  is  handy,  and  there  is  not  much  loss  of  strength.  (See  Kitchen 
Utensils  at  end  of  book  ) 
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THE  ART  OF  SEASONING. 

The  art  of  seasoning  can  only  be  gained  by  experience  combined  with 
a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  used,  and  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  varying  tastes  of  those  for  whom  the  dishes  are  prepared.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  the  daily  meals ; such  things  as  pickles  and  the  like, 
which  are  seasoned  for  keeping,  require  separate  consideration.  An 
important  point  is  the  difference  of  treatment  between  such  ingredients 
as  depend  upon  the  action  of  heat  for  the  development  of  the  savour  and 
those  in  wliich  the  flavour  is  dissipated  by  heat ; many  herbs  and  spices 
are  types  of  the  former,  while  volatile  essences,  and  wines  and  spirits, 
belong  to  the  latter.  Yanilla  essence  furnishes  a good  example.  It  would 
be  as  useless  to  add  this  to  a mixture  before  boiling  as  it  would  to  put  in 
whole  spices  just  before  dishing-up  a sauce  or  soup.  Grasp  these  facts 
at  starting,  and  a vast  amount  of  loss  and  disappointment  will  be  saved. 

As  to  quality : of  no  single  branch  of  cookery  can  it  be  more  truly 
said  that  the  very  best  is  the  cheapest,  than  in  the  matter  of  seasonings. 
Tlie  cook  who  prepares  quite  a plain  soup,  and  seasons  it  judiciously  witli 
good  spices,  properly  prepared  herbs  and  vegetables,  &c.,  will  score  a far 
greater  success  than  one  who  starts  with  a richer  foundation  and  ruins  it 
with  a cheap  and  nasty  wine,  or  drowns  its  natural  flavour  by  an  overdose 
of  ketchup.  Apart  from  the  question  of  purity,  which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  majority  seem  to  think,  tlie  saving  in  quantity  required 
more  than  compensates  for  the  extra  2n’iee  that  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
best  seasonings,  both  solid  and  liquid.  Then,  given  the  very  best,  how 
often  are  they  spoilt  by  careless  storage ! Herbs  in  jiajier  bags,  or  lying 
about  on  pantry  shelves ; flavoured  vinegars  with  the  corks  left  out  or 
bad  corks  used ; capers  half  covered  with  vinegar — these  are  some  of 
the  familiar  forms  of  waste,  and  dishes  made  from  such  condiments  are 
bound  to  suffer. 

With  regard  to  quautities,  how  often  it  happens  that  an  inexperienced 
cook  thinks  that  because  one  spoonful  of  a sauce  or  ketchup  improves  a 
dish,  that  twice  the  quantity  will  still  further  imjjrove;  and  how  fre- 
quently that  second  spoonful  spells  ruin.  In  many  recipes,  particularly 
when  dealing  with  anchovy  essence,  this  remark  has  been  emphasised. 

I But  the  caution  is  of  general  application.  Then  the  palate  must  not  be 
‘ constantly  relied  upon.  Perpetual  tasting  of  all  sorts  of  edibles,  flavoured 

I I with  various  herbs  and  other  materials,  will  soon  blunt  the  palate  to  such 

jt  an  extent  that  it  will  be  almost  useless  so  far  as  delicate  dishes  go.  And 

i yet  many  cooks  keep  tasting  dish  after  dish.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  the 

I ability  to  estimate  approximately  the  amount  of  seasoning  required.  Of 

. course,  one  has  to  taste  sometimes,  as  when  experimenting  wiih  a new 

: dish  ; we  would  only  guard  against  the  formation  of  the  habit. 

In  preceding  various  chapters,  mention  is  made  of  the  manner  of 
adding  special  seasonings. 


Allspice.  — AUspice  berries  are 
small  and  dry,  resembling  somewhat 
common  black  peppercorns,  though 
side  by  side  there  is  a marked  differ- 

2 m* 


ence,  one  being  much  smoother  than 
the  other.  Pimento  is  another  name, 
and  Jamaica  peppercorns  is  still  an- 
other. Allspice  may  be  had  in  the 
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ground  state.  It  is  often  confu.scd  j 
■with  mixed  si)iec,  which  is  (jften  I 
oiToneously  called  allspice ; the  latter 
takiis  its  name  from  its  siipj)osed  re- 
.semhlance  to  a mixture  of  some  of  the 
ordinary  spices,  as  ginger,  nutmeg,  and 
cloves.  But  it  will  be  found  that  the 
be.st  qualities  of  mixed  spice  are  very 
superior  to  allsj)ice  alone,  and  the  one 
cannot  do  duty  for  the  other. 

Anchovy  Essence,  or  Es- 
sence of  Anchovies.  — This  is 

one  of  the  most  iiseful  and  popular 
of  all  the  sauces,  not  oidy  for  its  own 
flavour,  hut  for  its  power  of  bringing 
out  other  flavours.  The  bottles  should 
be  kept  well  corked,  and  the  bi'st 
biriTids  always  j)urchased.  Cost,  from 
(Id.  per  bottle. 

Shuimi*  AM)  Ijodstkk  Essf.xx'e  maj’ 
be  bought  in  the  sjime  way,  but  are  not 
so  universally  employed,  though  very 
useful  for  fish  savouries  and  sauces. 

Apple  chntney.  — llcquired: 
two  ])ounds  of  brown  sugar,  two  quarts 
of  brown  vinegar  (the  best  quality), 
four  and  a half  pounds  of  good  cooking 
apples,  weighed  after  coring  and  peel- 
iTig ; a i)ound  and  a half  of  sultana 
t-aisins,  four  ounces  of  salt,  an  ounce 
of  mustard  seeds,  the  same  of  grated 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  of  garlic,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pure  cayenne 
pepper.  Cost,  about  3s.,  ■when  apples 
are  jdentiful. 

Boil  the  fruit,  sugar,  and  vinegar  to 
a ])ulp  in  a jam  kettle;  cook  gently, 
and  take  the  usual  precautions  against 
burning.  The  apples  sho)ild  be 
quartered  only,  unless  very  large. 
Turn  into  a pan  when  done,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients.  The  raisins 
may  be  whole  or  chopped  as  preferred, 
or  half  of  each.  The  garlic  should  be 
chopped  to  pulp  ; it  is  better  fresh  ; if 
dried,  rather  more  may  be  used.  Stir 
daily  for  a week,  keeping  the  pan 
covered  to  exclude  the  dust,  then  put 
in  dry  glass  bottles  with  wide  necks ; 
cork  or  bladder  them,  and  store  in 
a dry  place.  This  will  keep  for  jxars, 
and  is  a cheap  and  very  wholesome 
relish,  When  the  fruit  is  exceedingly 


juicy,  a trifle  less  vinegar  may  be 
required. 

Barberries  or  Crabs  to 
Fickle.  — Kc'quired  : fruit,  vinegar, 
and  spice  as  under.  Cost,  very 
variable. 

Barbemes  must  be  freed  from  any 
leaves  and  discolom-ed  bemes  there 
may  be  amongst  them.  Crabs  should 
have  half  the  stalk  removed,  and  not 
be  (piite  ripe  when  used,  or  they  may 
burst  in  the  pickle,  and,  as  thej'  are  so 
often  employed  for  gamishing,  this 
is  to  be  avoided.  Enough  vinegar  to 
cover  them  thoroughly  is  to  be  boiled 
with  a t('as])oonful  of  j)ej)percorn.s,  and 
a bit  of  alum  the  size  of  a coffee 
berry,  to  each  half  gallon.  Strain 
this  over  the  fruit  when  quite  cold. 
Secure  the  jars  well. 

Beans,  French,  Fickled.  — 

The  beans  should  be  quite  small  and 
young,  and  even  in  size.  They  may  be 
treated  as  gherkins  (page  1161)  or  as 
follows  : — Put  the  beaus,  after  wiping, 
in  strong  salt  and  water ; leave  fur 
thi'ee  days,  and  stir  now  and  again. 

Put  them  in  a saucepan  with  vine 
leaves  under  and  over,  and  fill  with 
weak  salt  and  water ; leave  on  the  fire 
until  they  turn  green,  then  drain  ; 
and  put  in  jars,  and  pour  boiling  j 
spiced  vinegar  on.  It  should  be  a I 
couple  of  inches  above  the  beans.  The  ■ 

next  day  boil  again,  and  ■when  cold  j 

cover  for  use.  Cork  weU  {see  page  1167).  j 

Another  way. — After  the  brine  treat-  I 

ment  at  first,  drain,  and  put  in  boiling  j 
rinegar  with  'V’ine  leaves,  and  cover 
to  keep  in  the  steam ; this  is  to  be 
repeated  daily  until  they  are  a good 
green ; the  vinegar  is  then  to  be 
j)oured  off,  and  fresh  spiced  rinegar 
added.  That  poured  off  serves  for 
dishes  for  present  use,  but  by  repeated 
boiling  is  not  suited  for  the  keeping  of 
the  pickles.  This  is  true  of  other 
pickles  treated  thus.  Gherkins  may 
be  prepared  in  either  of  these  ways. 

Beetroot,  Fickled. — The  root 
should  be  boiled  and  left  to  get  cold, 
then  he  sliced,  and  put  in  cold  vinegar, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  pint. 
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and  any  approved  spice ; or  spiced 
^dnegar  may  be  used.  Some  think 
a dust  of  cayenne  sufficient ; or  simply 
boil  a few  peppercorns  and  a clove 
or  two  with  some  of  the  -rinegar  for  a 
few  juinutes.  Generally  the  flavour 
of  the  root  is  liked,  and  much  spice 
destroys  it.  A morsel  of  bruised 
ginger,  with  a few  allspice  berries 
to  each  pint  of  vinegar,  may  be  re- 
commended. This  is  a pickle  that  is 
often  made  as  requii-ed  ; when  for  keep- 
ing, much  more  spice  should  be  used, 
the  jar  must  be  well  tied  down,  and 
the  rinegar  come  well  above  the  root. 

Carrots,  preriously  boiled,  rinsed  in 
clean  hot  water,  and  then  dried  in 
a cloth,  may  be  treated  in  this  way. 
The  flavour  will  be  almost  equal  to 
beetroot  if  left  in  the  rinegar  for  a 
day  or  so.  The  two  may  be  used 
together.  It  is  a good  way  of  using 
up  cold  carrots.  The  rinsing  is  only 
needed  when  carrots  have  been  boiled 
with  meat,  and  would  make  the  vine- 
gar greasy.  Pickles  of  this  kind  are 
much  more  wholesome  than  uncooked 
ones.  Parsnips  are  used  with  the 
carrots  sometimes.  A common  pickle 
of  carrots  and  parsnips  is  made  by 
putting  them  in  the  surplus  rinegar 
of  any  sort  of  pickle,  or  a mixture 
of  two  sorts,  as  walnut  and  onion,  or 
cabbage.  Any  thick  pickle  rinegar 
also  answers.' 

Note. — A better  pickle  is  got  by 
boiling  the  carrots  in  their  skins,  then 
treating  them  as  beetroot. 

Bird  Peppers,  Pickled.  — 

This  is  extremely  hot.  It  is  some- 
times employed  as  a garnish,  the 
“ peppers  ” being  served  whole.  It 
must  be  taken  with  caution,  particu- 
larly the  pips.  The  peppers  are  added 
to  chutney  and  other  preparations  to 
give  pungency. 

Bottling  ■W‘ax.-—(Ne«  Corks, 
page  1167). 

Burnt  Onions  give  a peculiar  rich 
flavour  and  coloim  to  soups  of  the 
gelatinous  kind,  such  as  ox-foot,  &c. 
But  the  taste  is  an  acquired  one,  and 


small  quantities  only  are  to  be  used, 
and  not  until  the  cooking  of  the  meat 
used  is  nearly  over.  Cost,  from  6d. 
upwards. 

Cakkage,  Pickled.— This  is  a 
very  simple  recipe.  Required  : a cab- 
bage, vinegar,  and  spices  as  below. 
Cost,  about  Is. 

The  outer  leaves  should  be  taken 
off,  and  the  cabbage  cut  in  quarters. 
Remove  the  hard  stalk,  and  cut  across 
in  very  thin  shreds.  Spread  on  a flat 
dish,  strew  with  a good  handful  of  dry 
fine  salt,  and  cover  with  a second  dish. 
In  twenty-four  hours  drain  in  a 
colander,  and  remove  any  moisture 
by  dabbing  with  a clean  cloth.  The 
vinegar  should  well  cover  the  cabbage, 
and  be  first  boiled  for  five  to  ten 
minutes  with  a couple  of  ounces  of 
whole  black  pepper  and  half  to  one 
ounce  of  bruised  ginger  to  two  quarts. 
The  full  amount  of  ginger  is  often 
liked,  and  a good  pinch  of  cayenne 
added.  Pour  it  when  cold  over  the 
cabbage,  and  tie  down  with  bladder. 
This  is  soon  ready  for  use,  and  loses 
both  colour  and  crispness  if  kept  long. 
A little  red  colouring  adds  to  the 
appearance,  and  the  cabbage  will  be 
crisper  if  the  frost  has  just  touched 
the  leaves.  Some  consider  a morsel  of 
alum  an  improvement  to  the  colour. 

Camp  or  Harvey’s  Vinegar. 

— Required : a quart  ot  the  best  rine- 
gar,  a clove  of  garlic,  a quarter  of 
an  ormce  of  cayenne,  half  a dozen 
anchories,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
Indian  soy,  and  the  same  measure  of 
mushroom  or  walnut  ketchup.  Cost, 
about  lOd.,  exclusive  of  anchovies. 

The  anchovies  should  be  cut  up 
small,  and  the  garlic  chopped  very 
finely ; put  them  with  all  the  rest 
to  soak  in  the  vinegar  for  a month, 
shaking  often,  and  keeping  the  bottle 
tightly  corked.  Then  strain  for  use 
through  muslin,  and  store  in  small 
bottles. 

Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Es- 
sence.— Required:  a pint  of  brandy 
or  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  an 
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ounce  of  pure  cayenne  pepper.  Cost, 
Varies  with  the  S})irit. 

Tliese  materials  should  be  put  in 
a bottle,  and  corked  and  infused  for 
two  to  three  weeks.  The  clear  liquid 
is  then  to  be  poured  off  and  strained 
for  use.  It  is  very  convenient  to  have 
this  at  hand  for  the  flavouring  of 
sauces,  &c.,  as  the  fa.stc  is  quickly 
diffused.  'ITie  strength  of  cayenne 
varies  so  much  that  the  cpiantity  of 
the  above  to  use  for  each  i>int  or 
tureen  of  sauce  or  gravy  can  only  be 
regulated  by  the  cook ; it  is  very 
])iingent,  and  should  be  added  drop  by 
drop  with  caution. 

Capsicums,  Fickied.  — The.se 
may  be  pickled  either  gi'oen  or  red. 
Thiy  are  finest  and  ripest  in  the  late 
autumn.  It  is  best  to  gather  the  ])ods 
with  the  stalks  before  they  are  red, 
as  a rule.  Ib'quired : capsicums  and 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  and  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  half  an  ounce  of  mace 
to  every  quart  of  vinegar. 

The  vinegar  and  sjiice  and  salt 
should  be  boiled  together,  then  j)oured 
while  hot  over  the  capsicums.  They 
must  bo  tied  down  with  a bladder 
when  cold,  and  should  remain  for  six 
weeks  before  they  are  untied,  as  they 
improve  by  keeping. 

Carraway  Seeds.  — These  are 
very  wholesome.  Besides  the  whole, 
ground  seeds  are  obtainable,  and  are 
often  liked  for  flavouring  purposes 
better.  Cakes  to  which  carraways  are 
added  become  dry  in  less  time  than 
they  otherwise  would.  A far  smaller 
quantity  than  generally  used  would  be 
found  more  acceptable.  Cordials,  &c., 
are  often  flavoured  with  camaways, 
and  the  medicinal  uses  are  well  known. 

Carrots,  Fickied. — {See  Beet- 

llOOT.) 

Casaripe.  — This  is  a form  of 
browning  which  resembles  soy,  but 
the  flavour  is  less  pronoimced.  It  is 
used  for  soups,  gravies,  &c.,  when  it  is 
desired  to  impart  a gamey  flavour ; it 
is,  therefore,  suitable  for  salmis  of 
game,  and  all  other  dishes  of  the  same 


description.  For  stewed  pigeons  and 
other  birds  it  is  very  nice,  and  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  in  place  of  other 
sorts  of  bro'wning,  in  highly-scasoncri 
dishes  of  brown  meat.  It  is  sold  in 
bottles  by  grocers,  and  is  a perfectly 
harmless  prei)aration,  being  made 
from  a plant  that  grows  in  the  Ber- 
mudas. 

Cauliflower,  Fickied.  —When 
a crisp  pickle  is  liked  the  vegetable 
should  be  broken  in  sprigs,  as  even  in 
size  as  possible,  and  put  between  two 
dishes,  with  salt,  as  directed  for  cab- 
bage. After  draining,  cold  spiced 
vinegar  is  poured  over,  and  the  jar 
tied  down  with  bladder.  If  wanted 
quickly,  or  to  be  soft,  boil  in  salted 
water  for  a minute,  and  drain,  and 
pour  the  boiling  vinegar  and  spices 
over. 

Cayenne  Fepper  is  a boon  in 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  cook,  but 
an  overdose  is  far  from  pleasant.  The 
kind  ordinarily  sold  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  leaves  a deposit.  Soluble 
cayenne,  for  ^^'hich  “ Indian  salt  ” is 
another  name,  is  a superior  kind,  but, 
owing  to  the  salt  that  is  mixed  with 
it,  care  must  be  taken  when  seasoning 
the  dish  not  to  over-salt  it.  The  best 
quality  cayenne  is  the  most  satisfactor}' 
hoth  in  point  of  flavour  and  true 
cheapness.  Cayenne  is  the  active 
principle  of  “ devils  ” of  all  sorts.  {See 
recipes  in  Index.) 

Celery  Salt,  Seed,  and  Es- 
sence. — These  preparations  are  all 
of  ser-vice  in  the  kitchen  ; salt  is  eaten 
as  a condiment,  and  used  in  salad 
dressings  and  other  sauces.  The  main 
uses  of  the  essence  and  seed  are  as 
flavom'ers,  when  the  fresh  vegetable 
is  out  of  season.  Extreme  caution 
must  be  observed,  and  the  safest  way 
to  use  the  seed  is  to  tie  a little  in 
muslin  and  simmer  it  in  the  liquid 
— to  be  used  for  soup,  &c. — until  the 
flavour  is  strong  enough.  A drop 
or  two  of  essence  will  flavour  a small 
boat  of  sauce  sutficiently  for  most 
purposes. 
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I Celery  Vinegar.— Take  half  a 

I pound  of  the  well-cleaned  root  and 
white  stalks  of  a head  of  celery ; put 
them,  after  shredding  finely,  in  a 
! pickle  jar,  and  pour  over  a pint  of 
boiling  vinegar  and  half  a teaspoonful 

!i  of  salt ; w'hen  cool  cork,  and  in  three 
weeks  it  can  he  strained  and  bottled. 
I {See  Green  Mint  Vinegar,  page  1162.) 
li  When  the  root  of  the  fresh  celery  can- 
[ not  be  had,  half  an  ounce  of  celery 
i!  seed  wiU  serve  the  same  purpose,  or 
t'  some  for  choice  use  half  of  each.  This 

f!  ' is  a very  agreeable  addition  to  many 
salads. 

[ Cherries,  Fickled,  Simple 

|i  and  Good.  — Required  : cherries, 
i:  idnegar,  and  spices  as  below.  Cost, 

li  about  6d.  to  8d.  per  quart  bottle,  hut 
variable. 

j,  Take  fine  Kentish  cherries,  and 

)|!  leave  an  inch  of  the  stalk  on.  They 

ii  must  not  he  over-ripe.  Put  them  in 
! bottles  and  cover  with  good  innegar — 

! cover  for  three  weeks ; then  boil  the 
j vinegar  up  with  a blade  of  mace,  half 
an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  and 
a pinch  of  cayenne,  or  one  or  two 
' chillies,  to  the  quart ; all  the  spices  are 
1 to  he  bruised  and  tied  in  muslin. 

This  should  he  cold  when  added  to 
! the  cherries.  Tie  down  and  keep  a 
month  before  using.  Very  nice  as  a 
garnish,  as  well  as  to  serve  with  meat, 
i : &c. 

Note. — The  common  kinds  of  black 
or  red  cherries  may  he  thus  pickled. 

I , {See  also  Sweet  Pickles.) 

Chillies.  — Dried  chillies  are  used 
for  making  chilli  vinegar,  and  pickled 
' chillies  are  useful  for  ornamental  pur- 
I poses,  the  bright  red  skin  contrasting 
‘ well  with  gherkins  and  other  green 
edibles,  particularly  for  soles  and  other 
' white  fish. 

Chutney S.  — There  is  a wide 
j difference  in  the  flavour  and  quality 
1 of  the  various  chutneys  sold.  The 
- very  best  are  made  abroad  and  im- 
ported by  several  leading  English 
firms ; hut  many  good  ones  are  made 


in  this  country  from  Indian  recipes. 
Most  chutneys  are  a mixture  of  acid, 
sweet,  and  hot  ingredients,  and  they 
form  agreeable  compounds.  The  sweet 
kinds  are  more  generally  used  as  a 
relish  to  meats ; hut  the  hot  ones  are 
frequently  added  to  curries  of  all 
sorts,  as  well  as  to  devilled  meats 
and  fish.  A skilful  cook  finds  endless 
uses  for  chutneys.  To  mention  all 
the  sorts  would  he  impossible,  but  the 
following  are  in  general  use  : — Madras, 
Bengal  Club,  Tirhoot,  Lucknow,  Indian 
Mango,  and  others  named  after  in- 
dividuals. Lucknow  chutney  is  re- 
ferred to  in  some  of  our  recipes,  and 
is  very  nice.  The  directions  for  home- 
made articles  of  this  description  will 
be  found  reliable ; at  the  same  time 
they  are  hut  substitutes  for  the  real 
thing.  {See  alphabetical  recipes.) 

Cinnamon  is  a spice  which  some 
dislike  very  much ; though  when 
blended  in  small  quantities  with  other 
spices — in  mincemeat,  for  example — it 
is  useful.  It  consists  of  the  true  bark 
of  a small  evergreen  tree  of  Ceylon. 
Cinnamon  has  medicinal  uses.  Cassia 
is  similar  in  flavour. 

Cloves  are  the  dried  calyx  and 
flower  buds  of  an  evergreen  tree  be- 
longing to  the  mjTtle  order.  They  are 
sold  also  in  the  ground  state,  and  es- 
sence of  cloves  is  a useful  preparation. 
Like  mace,  care  should  be  taken  in 
using  cloves,  as  they  contain  a pungent 
aromatic  oil  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  would  he  diflicult  to  say  for  what 
purposes  cloves  cannot  be  used  ; every- 
one knows  them  in  connection  with 
apple  pie  ; and  they  enter  into  cordials, 
&c.,  as  well  as  savoury  seasoning 
mixtures. 

Corks,  and  Bottling  Wax. 

— These  methods  render  the  corks  air- 
tight ; — 1 . Melt  one  part  of  beef  suet 
and  two  parts  of  white  wax,  dip 
the  corks  in  and  let  them  dry,  then 
repeat. 

2.  Melt  a pound  of  common  red 
sealing-wax  with  a pound  of  black 
resin  and  half  a pound  of  beeswax. 
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Gentle  heat  should  bo  used,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  with  a tallow  candle 
to  prevent  burning.  Let  the  wax  coat 
the  edges  of  the  bottles.  Unless  the 
j)lace  of  storage  ho  very  had,  either 
of  those  modes  alone  will  suffice, 
though  some  carry  out  both  processes. 
To  bladder  corks,  a ])iece  of  bladder 
shotd<l  be  juit  under  the  cork  before 
it  is  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
a second  jiiece  being  tied  over ; or 
vegetable  j)archment  does  for  the  under 
side  very  well.  Some  prefer  to  use 
wash-leather.  To  jirepare  the  bladder 
for  the  outside,  it  must  he  damped,  so 
that  when  dry  it  will  stretch  and 
thoroughly  exclude  the  air.  To  save 
trouble,  bottling  wax  may  be  bought 
ready  for  use  at  any  gooil  oilshop. 

Cucumber  Mangoes.— Uhoose 
large  gr(>en  cucumbers,  not  very  ri])C, 
cut  a long  narrow  strip  out  of  the 
sides,  and  scoop  out  the  seeds  with 
a teaspoon.  Pound  a few  of  these 
with  a little  scraped  horse-radish, 
finely-shredded  garlic,  mustard-seed, 
and  white  pepper  ; stuff  the  hollows  out 
of  which  the  seeds  came  as  full  as  they 
will  hold,  replace  the  strips,  and  bind 
them  in  their  places  with  a little 
thread.  Boil  as  much  vinegar  as  will 
cover  them,  and  pom-  it  on  them  while 
hot ; repeat  this  for  three  days.  The 
last  time  boil  the  vinegar  with  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
two  ounces  of  pepper,  two  ounces  of 
mustard-seed,  a stick  of  horse-radish, 
and  one  clove  of  garlic  to  every  half 
gallon  of  vinegar.  Put  the  cucumbers 
into  jars,  pour  the  boiling  liquid  over 
them,  tie  the  jars  closely  down,  and 
set  them  aside  for  use.  Time,  four 
days.  Cost  of  cucumbers,  about  6d. 
each  when  in  full  season. 

Cucumber  Mustard  Fickle. 

— This  is  thought  to  be  more  whole- 
some than  the  ordinary  kind.  Re- 
quired : cucumber  and  a pickle  as 
under.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Peel  and  cut  the  cucumber  in  cubes 
(or  leave  the  peel  on  if  liked), 
and  allow,  if  liked,  a little  minced 
onion ; put  both  on  a dish,  and 


sprinkle  a tahlespoonful  of  salt  over 
if  a largo  cucumber,  and  drain  in  six 
hours.  Make  hot  sjjiced  vinegar  as 
directed  for  various  other  pickles,  and 
to  a (piart  allow  a dessertspoonful  of 
good  mustard ; for  some  this  may  bo 
doubled ; it  .should  bo  mixed  with  a 
little  warm  vinegar,  and  added  after 
the  .spices,  &c.,  have  boiled  up  well; 
})our  the  vinegar  over,  and  co\er  the 
next  day.  This  is  best  eaten  soon. 
If  stored,  the  bottle  must  be  corked 
and  bladdored  ; as  a safeguard  bladder 
should  be  put  under  as  well  as  over 
{see  CoilKS,  AND  BoTTLINO  WaX.) 

Cucumber  Vinegar.— This  is 
useful  for  salads,  hashes,  &c  , and  to 
flavour  cold  meat.  Required  ; cucum- 
bers, shalots,  vinegar  and  spices  as 
below. 

Take  as  many  cucumbers  as  may  be 
wanted,  iind  allow  a shalot  to  each,  or 
two  may  be  used  ; wipe  the  cucumbers, 
and  slice  them  without  paring ; put 
into  wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  ])Our 
over  cold  vinegar  to  well  cover  ; add  a 
clove  of  garlic,  a teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  and  the  same  of  salt  for  every 
quart  of  vinegar.  Let  all  infuse  for  a 
fortnight,  then  strain  into  small 
bottles,  and  cork  tightly.  Freshly- 
cut  cucumbers  are  essential. 

Note. — The  young  leaves  of  burnet, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  will  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  cucumbers. 

Curry  Paste  and  Mulliga- 
tawny Paste  should  be  got  of  a 
reliable  dealer,  as  the  qualities  vary 
greatly.  Pastes  of  varying  degrees  of 
strength  are  to  be  bought,  adapted  to 
all  palates  and  every  dish.  After 
opening  a jar  of  either,  it  must  be 
well  corked  up  again,  for  all  these 
preparations  lose  flavour  quickly. 
They  suffer  greatly  both  by  exposure 
to  air  and  damp.  Curry  paste  is 
generally  more  pungent  than  mulli- 
gatawny ; the  latter  is  therefore  more 
suited  to  delicate  dishes  and  soups. 
As  a rule,  a mixture  of  cuiry  powder 
and  paste  will  give  the  best  results. 
A supply  of  powdered  coriander  seed 
should  be  kept,  as  by  its  aid  any  curry 
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stuffs  that  have  lost  strength  may  he 
revived ; with  every  care  they  will 
become  weaker,  and  this  should  he 
I I remembered  in  estimating  the  required 
‘i  quantity  for  any  dish.  {See  Curky 

I Powder  below.)  Cost,  very  variable, 
some  brands  being  much  higher  than 
others — from  a shilling  to  three  or 
Ij  four,  for  the  largest-sized  bottles  or 
I pots. 

I Curry  Powder.  — We  think 

that  curry  powder  is  better  and  cheaper 
when  bought  than  made  at  home,  all 
things  considered.  When  possible, 
it  should  be  got  of  a dealer  in  Indian 
produce ; such  as  live  in  large  towns 
will  have  no  difficulty.  If  bought  in 
the  loose  state  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  a 
failure,  for  nothing  varies  more  in 
quality.  The  ingredients  not  only 
want  blending  properly,  and  in  the 
fresh  state,  but  to  be  sealed  up  at  once 
that  the  fragrance  may  not  be  lost. 
Large  dealers  sell  powders  to  suit  all 
classes  of  curries,  from  the  mildest  to 
the  hottest.  Amongst  other  ingre- 
dients, some  of  which  can  only  be  got 
abroad,  may  be  mentioned  turmeric, 
saffron,  pepper,  cayenne,  mustard, 
coriander,  cumin,  cardamoms,  ginger, 
and  other  spices,  as  the  usual  ingre- 
dients of  curry  powder.  Rice  powder 
and  cocoa-nut,  dried  and  pounded, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  best  kinds  ; 
the  rice  powder  is  made  by  frying  rice 
and  grinding  it. 

JVo.  1. — Dr.  Kitchener’s. — Put  five 
I ounces  of  turmeric,  six  of  coriander 
i seed,  two  each  of  black  pepper  and 
i mustard  seed,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cumin  seed,  and  one 
ounce  of  lesser  cardamoms,  in  a cool 
oven  for  one  night.  Pound  thoroughly 
in  a marble  mortar,  and  rub  through  a 
sieve.  Keep  in  a well-corked  bottle. 

Note. — This  is  a larger  amount  of 
cinnamon  than  is  usually  employed, 
and  it  is  often  omitted  altogether. 

JS~o.  2. — Half  a pound  of  corianaer 
seed,  two  drachms  of  saffron,  a half 
teaspoonful  of  cumin  seed,  half  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  a saltspoonful 
of  black  pepper,  and  two  ounces  of 


rice-flour,  to  be  mixed  as  above 
directed.  The  author  of  this  directs 
that  at  the  time  of  preparing  the 
curry  some  powdered  bay  leaf  be 
added,  and  for  a hot  dish  a pinch  of 
cayenne.  This  may  he  reduced  in 
strength,  and  cheapened  by  the 
addition  of  a few  ounces  of  turmeric, 
and  will  then  be  sujierior  to  much  of 
the  cheai)  curry  jiowder,  which  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  turmeric. 
When  for  use  with  brown  dishes,  it  is 
an  improvement  to  bake  the  rice  flour 
in  the  oven  to  a golden  brown ; but 
this  necessitates  the  use  of  two  bottles, 
one  for  brown  and  one  for  white 
dishes ; in  the  latter  the  rice  is  used 
in  the  unbaked  state.  A suspicion  of 
garlic  vinegar  is  added  to  some  curries, 
and  a chilli  or  two  simmered  in  the 
gravy. 

Note. — (&«  recipes  for  Curries  in 
the  Index.  See  also  Chutneys,  page 
1157.) 

Ciirry  Sauce,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  is 
sold  by  grocers,  and  is  useful  for 
serving  with  hot  or  cold  meats.  A 
very  good  home-made  substitute  can 
he  obtained  by  putting  three  ounces  of 
good  curry  powder  in  a bottle  with  a 
quart  of  strong  vinegar.  Cork  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  muslin,  or  filter  it.  A very 
small  quantity  will  give  a pleasant 
zest  to  sauce,  or  the  gravy  used  for 
hashes  and  stews,  and  the  like ; it  is 
of  great  use  in  imparting  flavour  to 
scrap  dishes,  owing  to  its  acidity  and 
piquancy. 

Doctor’s  Zest. — Required;  half 
a pound  of  salt,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cayenne,  a drachm  each  of  mace 
and  nutmeg,  a drachm  and  a half  each 
of  cloves  and  pimento,  half  an  ounce 
of  mushroom  powder,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  dried  lemon  peel.  Cost, 
about  6d.  to  8d. 

The  ingredients  are  to  be  pounded 
and  mixed,  then  put  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles  with  glass  stoppers.  This  is 
an  old  and  very  good  mixture,  and  has 
a number  of  uses.  It  is  excellent  for 
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forccmoats  and  savoury  mixtures,  for 
rissoles  and  crociuette.s,  and  the  like. 
'I'he  mushroom  powder  improves,  hut 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  espeeially 
when  frc.sh  mushrooms  are  added  lo 
the  di.sh. 

Eggs,  Pickled. — Required  : two 
(luaits  of  good  vinegar,  thirty  egg.s, 
an  ounce  of  black  pe]ipercorns,  the 
same  of  allsjiice  henies,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger.  Co.st,  about  3s.  9d., 
with  eggs  at  a penny  each. 

A fourth  the  quantity  of  the  vine- 
gar shoidd  he  boiled  with  the  spices 
and  a teaspoonful  of  salt  until  reduced 
to  half  the  (piantity;  the  rc.st  is  then 
to  he  added  and  brought  to  the  boil, 
and  then  iioured  over  the  cgirs  (first 
boiled  hard  and  shelled),  If  small 
eggs,  forty  may  be  used.  The  vinegar 
should  come  an  inch  or  two  above, 
and  the  jar  should  be  left  for  a month 
before  it  is  untied.  A covering  of 
bladder  is  essential.  This  jiickle  .shoidd 
be  made  when  eggs  are  plentiful. 
These  are  not  only  usc'ful  as  a pickle, 
but  for  the  garnishing  of  many  dishes. 

Elderberry  Ketchup.  — Re- 
quired: a quart  of  clderl cn-ies,  the 
same  measure  of  vinegar,  two  ounces 
of  shalots,  two  blades  of  mace,  tt\‘o 
inches  of  root  ginger,  a teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  .and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  pepper- 
corns. Cost,  about  Is.,  e.xclusive  of 
the  berries. 

The  berries  are  to  be  stalked,  and 
j)ut  in  an  earthen  jar  with  the  boiling 
vinegar,  and  set  all  night  in  a cool 
oven ; then  drain  the  liquid  from 
them,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  spices 
for  about  ten  minutes ; then  bottle 
when  cold  with  the  spices.  Strain 
as  it  is  drawn  off  for  u.se.  This  is  an 
old-fashioned  ketchup  for  fish  sauces. 

Epicurean  Sauce.  — Required : 
half  a pint  of  vinegar,  the  same  of 
Walnut  ketchup,  a pint  and  a half 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  Indian  soy,  and  a teaspoonful 
( f cayenne.  Cost,  about  2s. 

The  ingredients  are  to  be  put  in 
a bottle  and  corked,  and  shaken  often. 


At  the  end  of  a month  str.ain  and 
bottle  for  u.se. 

Another  irny  is  to  add  half  a pint  i f 
good  port,  half  a dozen  small  onions  or 
shalots,  and  the  rind  of  half  a lemon  in 
thin  strijis.  Less  soy  would  be  liked 
by  many.  These  compounds  can  he  re- 
commended to  add  to  molted  butter  for 
fish,  or  to  flavour  gi-avies  and  sauces,  <kc. 

French  Mustai’d.  — This  may 
be  bought  of  Italian  warehousemen. 
There  arc  several  varieties,  herbs  of 
many  kinds  being  used.  The  modes 
of-  manufacture  of  some  of  the  host 
kinds  .arc  trade  secrets.  The  following 
is  a good  imitation.  Three  ounces  of 
salt,  two  ounces  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, half  a clove  of  garlic,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a quart  of 
French  vinegar  that  has  been  boiled 
and  cooled,  a tablespoonful  of  tamigon 
vinegar,  and  the  same  of  vinegar  from 
sweet  herbs.  The  above  should 
macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
be  strained  and  mixed  with  a sufficient 
qu.antity  of  pure  flour  of  mustard,  .and 
stored  for  use.  It  is  advised  that  the 
strained  vinegar  be  stored  for  use,  and 
the  mustard  mixed  .as  required  in  the 
ordinary  way,  or  sufficient  to  last  a 
few  days  only  ; for  it  must  be  air- tight 
to  keep. 

French  Ragout  Powders.— 

These  will  be  foimd  very  A'aluable  in 
all  kitchens  where  good  cookery  is  the 
rule.  Once  prepared,  a little  goes  a 
long  way,  and  many  a dish  may  be 
quite  transformed  b}-  the  use  of  them. 

No.  1.  — Required:  an  ounce  of 
grated  lemon  peel,  the  same  of  ground 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered nutmeg,  the  same  of  ginger,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  cloves, 
ca5’enne,  and  mace  (all  in  fine  powder), 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  pure 
mustard.  Cost,  about  8d. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  should 
be  dried  before  a slow  fire  that  their 
flavour  may  not  evaporate,  then 
pounded  in  a mortar,  and  mixed  with 
tw'o  ounces  of  fine  salt  that  has  been 
sejiar.ately  dried — half  should  be  com- 
mon salt  and  the  other  celery  salt 
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11  if  convenient.  After  pounding,  pass 
through  a very  fine  sieve. 

I No.  2. — Eequired : the  rinds  of  a 
! Se\  ille  orange  and  a lemon,  two  ounces 
j of  truffles,  the  same  of  dried  mush- 
rooms, half  a nutmeg,  half  an  ounce 
1 of  powdered  mace,  a drachm  of 
cayenne,  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  an 
ounce  of  pepper,  half  white  and  half 
black.  Cost,  variable. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  prejiared 
as  in  the  first  recipe,  and  bottled 
i for  use.  The  truffles  are  to  he  very 
graduall}''  dried.  Should  no  mush- 
rooms be  "handy,  use  mushroom  powder, 
and  add  it  with  the  salt ; do  not 
expose  it  to  further  heat.  [See  page 
632.) 

German  Mustards.— Ah.  l. — 

Required  : half  an  ounce  of  sardines, 
the  same  of  shalots,  an  ounce  of 
capers,  the  eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
garlic,  a gill  of  water,  half  a gill 
of  brown  vinegar,  a gill  of  tarragon 
vinegar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
of  sugar,  and  two  of  salad  oil,  with 
i mustard  flour  as  below.  The  first  four 
: ingredients  are  to  be  chopped,  and 
boiled  with  the  water  for  ten 
minutes ; the  water  is  then  strained, 

I the  residue  being  well  pressed.  The 
vinegars  and  water  are  then  to  be 
boiled  up  together.  The  mustard  is 
then  mixed  in  the  usual  way  when 
the  liquid  has  cooled  a little.  The 
other  ingredients  are  then  to  be  added, 

1 and  the  mixture  put  in  small  pots 
I for  use  when  cold,  and  tied  down  with 
bladder.  Or  little  jars  with  screw 
j tops  will  answer.  It  should  stand  a 
I fortnight  before  using.  Handy  for 
I sandwiches,  salads,  and  all  sorts  of 
i savoury  dishes. 

! No.  2. — Required  : half  a pint  of 
i good  pale  vinegar,  a sprig  of  fresh 
i tarragon,  a bay  leaf,  a small  onion 
I (chopped),  a clove  of  garlic  minced 
\ small,  half  a dozen  bruised  cloves,  half 
! a teaspoonful  of  black  peppercorns, 
also  crushed,  and  a saltspoonful  of 
salt.  These  are  to  be  boiled,  and  the 
I strained  liquid  mixed  with  good 
mustard  and  stored  as  above ; or  the 


liquid  may  be  bottled,  and  used  for 
mixing  the  mustard  as  required. 

No.  3.  — Required : a good-sized 
onion,  a clove  of  garlic,  two  bay 
leaves,  half  a pint  of  tarragon  -vinegar, 
two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  four  ounces 
of  mustard,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
drachm  of  ground  allspice,  half  as 
much  cinnamon,  and  as  much  vinegar 
as  may  be  needed.  The  onion,  garlic, 
bay  leaves,  and  vinegar  should  infuse 
for  some  hours,  then  he  heated  slowly 
to  the  boil ; the  strained  liquid  is  to 
he  mixed  with  the  sugar  and  the  other 
ingredients,  as  much  extra  vinegar 
being  added  as  will  make  the  mixture 
the  right  consistence.  Finish  as  above 
directed. 

Note. — Equal  parts  of  yellow  and 
brown  mustard  are  generally  used  for 
tliese  preparations  in  Germany,  but  all 
one  kind,  if  genuine,  will  answer  very 
well.  Common,  adulterated  mustard 
is  useless. 

Gherkins. — Gherkins  are  young 
cucumbers,  and  are  only  used  for 
pickling.  They  should  be  gathered 
on  a dry  day,  and  those  in  one  bottle 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
uniform  in  size.  They  are  not  really 
good  for  much  in  flavour  until 
they  are  about  three  and  a half 
inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  may  be  had 
in  July  and  August,  and  the  best  time 
for  pickling  them  is  about  the  end 
of  August.  Like  other  pickles,  their 
excellence  depends,  in  a great  measure, 
on  their  being  kept  covered  with 
vinegar.  A mixture  of  French  beans 
and  gherkins  makes  a nice  pickle. 

Gherkins,  Pickled.  — Put  the 

gherkins  into  a large  stone  jar,  and 
cover  them  with  brine  strong  enough 
to  carry  an  egg.  Pla(;e  the  cover  on 
the  jar,  and  leave  it  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  gherkins  begin  to  turn 
yellow ; then  drain  them,  and  pom- 
boiling  vinegar  over  them.  Put  bay- 
leaves  on  the  top,  keep  the  jar  in 
a warm  place,  and  heat  the  -vdnegar 
afresh  every  day,  till  the  gherkins 
turn  as  green  as  you  wish.  Boil  fresh 
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vinegar,  and  with  it  one  large  blade  of 
mace,  two  ounces  of  whole  pepper, 
four  hay  leaves,  and  half  a dozen 
small  silver  onions  to  each  ((uart.  Put 
the  gherkins  into  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
pour  the  vinegar  over  them,  first 
allowing  it  to  cool  a little,  or  it  will 
crack  the  bottles,  and  cork  securely 
when  cold.  Time,  from  a week  to 
a fortnight.  Probable  cost.  Is.  per 
pint  bottle. 

Ginger. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  generally  used  of  all 
the  spices.  It  is  sold  both  whole  and 
ground,  and  the  quality  is  very 
variable.  There  are  those  who  assert 
that  the  only  way  to  get  genuine 
ginger  is  to  buy  the  whole,  and  grate 
it  as  required.  Certainly,  the  low- 
priced  ground  ginger  will  result  in 
disappointment,  -and  it  is  best  to  buy 
it  in  tins  of  a reliable  dejiler.  The 
common  kinds  contain  what  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  “ spent  ginger.”  Gin- 
ger may  be  had  both  bleached  and 
unbleached.  Cost,  from  8d.  to  Is., 
C)r  more,  per  povind,  on  an  average. 
Essence  of  ginger  is  of  use  for  flavour- 
ing purposes.  It  is  very  strong. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar.— Fill 
wide-necked  bottles  lightly  with  mint 
(either  pounded  or  chopped  a little), 
then  pour  on  some  pale  brown  vinegar. 
Infuse  for  a month,  then  strain  into 
small  bottles,  and  cork  them  well. 
The  leaves  must  bo  wiped  only,  not 
washed. 

Herbaceous  Mixtures, 

whether  bought  or  made  at  home,  are 
best  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 

A rubber  cap  is  a good  thing  to  put 
over  the  stopper,  but  a piece  of  vege- 
table parchment,  or  wash-leather,  is 
better  than  nothing.  Unless  some- 
thing of  the  sort  be  done,  the  mixture 
soon  loses  its  aroma  and  strength. 
Tasty  dishes  are  much  more  easily  I 
prepared  where  a bottle  of  herb  mix- 
ture is  always  at  hand. 

Herbaceous  Mixttire.  — Re- 
quired : two  ounces  each  of  ground 
cloves,  white  pepper,  and  ground 


nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  the 
same  of  ground  mace,  and  an  ounce 
each  of  thyme,  basil,  bay  leaves,  and 
sweet  m;irjoram.  ; 

I’ick  and  dry  the  herbs,  pound  them,  i 
and  pass  several  times  through  a very 
fine  hair  sieve ; then  add  the  spices, 
and  sieve  again  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  blending  the  materials. 
Store  in  small  bottles,  and  cork  well. 
When  properly  prepared  this  is  fine, 
and  may  be  used  for  forcemeats, 
sausages,  meat  pies,  &c.  &c.  If  the 
trouble  of  pi-oparing  this  is  objected 
to,  a bottle  of  good  mixed  spice  may 
bo  bought,  and  another  of  mixed 
herbs ; if  blended  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, a very  good  substitute  is  the  ■ 
result. 

Herbaceous  Mixture  for 
Soups. — Required  : two  ounces  of 
dried  mint,  the  same  of  sage,  an  ; 

ounce  of  parsley,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ( 

each  of  bay  leaves  and  allspice,  a tea-  I 

spoonful  of  curry  powder,  and  enough  I 
soluble  cayenne  to  cover  sixpence.  I 

The  curry  and  other  spices  should  ' 

bo  mixed,  and  the  herbs  reduced  to  j 
the  finest  powder,  and  the  whole 
pounded  in  a mortar.  This  is  to  ; 
be  bottled  as  above.  For  any  thick  i 
soup  of  the  brown  class,  as  pea,  lentil,  > 
or  haricot,  this  will  be  found  a useful 
mixture.  The  curry  can  be  omitted 
if  liked. 

Another  way. — Take  powdered  sage, 
parsley,  and  mint  in  equal  parts  and  i 
mix  them.  This  will  be  better  liked  j 
generally  than  either  sage  or  mint 
used  alone,  and  is  handy  for  pea  and 
other  soups  of  the  kind. 

Herbs,  Mixed  and  Pow- 
dered.— Required  : two  ounces  each 
of  lemon  thyme,  basil,  winter  savoury, 
and  sweet  marjoram,  four  ounces  of 
parslej’,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bay 
leaves.  Cost,  variable. 

Dry  the  herbs  after  picking  them 
over  carefully,  and  rub  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  then  through  a fine  one ; 
bottle  for  use,  and  cork  tightly.  The 
portion  that  wUl  not  pass  through  the 
fine  sieve  may  be  kept  for  tjdng  in 
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muslin,  and  used  lor  flavouring  stews, 
soups,  &c.  This  is  a very  useful  mix- 
ture, as  the  flavour  is  pleasant,  and  not 
too  pronounced.  Tarragon  in  very 
small  proportion  may  be  added. 

Horse-Bradish  Vinegar.— Re- 
quired : three  ounces  of  salt,  two  and 
a half  ounces  of  scraped  horse-radish, 
a clove  of  garlic,  half  an  ounce  of 
ginger,  four  or  five  chillies,  or  a pinch 
of  cayenne,  and  three  pints  of  good 
malt  vinegar.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d. 

Take  a dry  bottle  with  a wide  neck, 
and  put  the  salt  in,  then  the  horse- 
radish, bruised  ginger,  and  other 
materials ; the  vinegar  should  be 
boiled,  and  poured  over  w'hen  the  first 
heat  has  gone  off,  the  ingredients  being 
first  moistened  with  a little  cold  vine- 
gar. Tie  down  and  leave  in  a warm 
place  for  thirty-six  hours,  then  strain, 
and  pour  into  little  bottles  with  a 
chilli  in  each.  Cork  securely  when 
quite  cold.  This  is  very  piquant,  and 
useful  for  fish  stews  and-  soups,  and 
all  sorts  of  meat  dishes,  salads,  &c. 


I Hot,  Thick  Pickles.— Those 
I who  like  any  vegetable  pickled  singly 
I in  a hot,  thick  liquor  have  .only 
to  turn  to  the  recipes  for  Mixed 
! Pickles  and  Piccalilli  on  pages  1165 
j and  1 1 69.  The  preliminary  prepara- 
i tion  of  the  vegetable  must  be  carried 
i out  the  same  as  when  the  kinds  are 
mixed  for  the  pickle  to  be  a success. 

Indian  Mustard.- The  recipe 
for  Tartar  Mustard  (page  1172) 
should  be  followed,  except  that  a 
portion  of  the  -\-inegar  is  to  be 
omitted,  and  the  liquor  from  some 
mixed  Indian  pickles  (strained)  sub- 
stituted for  it ; the  proportions  of  the 
several  articles  arc  a matter  of  taste, 
but  the  preparation  is  to  be  pungent ; 
it  may  be  used  as  mustard,  or  added 
to  salad  dressings,  &c.  The  bottle 
should  be  kept  well  corked,  and  in  a 
cool  place. 

Indian  Pickles. — Most  of  the 
leading  English  firms  supply  these, 
and  they  are  to  be  had  of  grocers. 


They  are  very  hot ; heat  is  the  feature 
of  them.  They  are  frequently  sem'ed 
chopped  up  in  sauce  or  gravy  with 
cutlets  of  meat,  fish,  &c.  The  clearest 
and  brightest  colours  should  be  selected 
for  garnishing  purposes. 

Lemon  Ketchup.  — Requir.ed : 
six  fine  lemons,  three  ounces  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  the  same 
of  cloves,  and  rather  less  of  good 
cayenne,  an  ounce  of  shalots,  a morsel 
of  garlic,  two  ounces  of  horse-radish, 
half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a pint 
and  a half  of  the  best  white  vinegar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  lemons  are  to  be  peeled,  and 
a piece  taken  from  the  ends,  or  very 
deep  incisions  made,  and  the  salt 
rubbed  in.  The  surplus  salt  should 
be  rubbed  over  the  outside.  Put 
them  in  a jar  with  the  chopped  shalots 
and  garlic  and  the  bruised  spices. 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  a little  more 
mace  and  a bit  of  ginger  in  addition  to 
the  above,  and  pour  it  over  them.  The 
boiling  should  be  kept  up  for  five 
minutes.  Then  cover  lightly  until 
cold,  and  tie  down  with  bladder. 
Strain  in  six  months,  or,  better  still, 
in  twelve.  Should  this  be  wanted  for 
present  use,  the  spices  may  be  in- 
creased, and  all  boiled  with  the  vine- 
gar. A few  drops  will  give  savour 
to  hosts  of  dishes.  The  ketchup 
should  be  put  in  small  bottles  with 
new  corks.  A few  sliced,  ripe,  red 
tomatoes  are  considered  by  some  to 
improve  both  colour  and  flavour. 

Lemons,  Fickled.  — Required  : 
lemons,  salt,  vinegar,  ginger,  and 
other  spices  as  below.  Cost,  about  3s. 

Take  a dozen  sound  lemons,  small, 
and  with  thick  rinds.  Rub  them  well 
with  a strip  of  flannel,  and  slit  them 
down  in  four  quarters  through  the 
rind  only,  without  breaking  the  fruit. 
Fill  the  openings  with  salt, . pressed 
hard  in,  and  set  them  upright  in  a 
deep  pan,  which  must  be  put  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  salt  melts.  Turn 
them  three  times  a day,  and  baste 
them  often  in  the  liquor  until  they 
are  tender.  Drain  the  liquor  from 
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them,  and  put  them  into  earthen  jars. 
Boil  the  hrino  with  two  quarts  of 
good  vinegar,  half  a pound  of  bruised 
ginger,  three  ounces  of  black  pejjper, 
six  ounces  of  mustard  seed,  and  an 
ounce  of  .Tamaica  pei)per.  Pour  it, 
when  boiling,  upon  the  lemons,  with 
an  equal  quantitj'  of  the  seasoning 
in  each  jar,  and,  when  cool,  cover 
with  bladder.  The  lemons  mu.st  be 
kept  well  cover(!(l  with  vinegar,  and  as 
it  evaponites  more  must  l)e  added. 
When  the  lemons  are  u.sed  the  liquid 
will  be  useful  in  making  tish  and 
other  .sauces.  This  pickle  will  keej) 
for  yciirs,  but  it  ought  to  bo  ke])t 
twelve  months  before  it  is  used.  If 
wanted  sooner,  however,  bake  the 
lemons  in  a very  cool  oven  for  six 
or  seven  hours.  The  best  time  for 
making  this  pickle  is  from  November 
to  April. 

Lemon  Fickle  Sauce,  as  sold 
by  grocers,  is  a kind  of  lemon  vinegar, 
and  is  u.seful  to  impart  relish  to  fish 
.sauces.  The  flavour  is  delicate,  and 
it  can  take  the  ])lace  of  ordinary 
vinegar,  or  bo  mixed  with  it,  to  give 
zest  to  white  s<iuce  for  various  sorts  of 
fi.sh,  &c. 

M andarins’  Pickle . — Rcej  ui  red : 
a gallon  of  t'ider  vinegar,  two  ounces 
of  fine,  dry  salt,  four  ounces  of  })uro 
mustard,  a small  stick  of  horse-radish, 
scraped  as  for  sauce,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  grated  ginger,  an  ounce  of 
celery  salt,  the  same  weight  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon  in  powder,  a saltspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne,  and  other  ingredients 
as  below.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  above  materials  are  to  be  boiled 
together  for  seven  minutes,  and  form 
the  foimdation  of  the  pickle.  The 
following  are  to  be  added  as  they  are 
obtainable : tiny  onions  or  shalots, 
whole  gherkins,  or  cucumber  in  cubes, 
nasturtium  seeds,  small  tomatoes,  and 
green  goosebei-ries.  All  but  the  latter 
are  to  be  first  parboiled  in  salted 
water.  As  they  are  added,  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  should  be  very  well 
stirred  from  the  bottom,  and  it  must 
be  kept  tied  down  in  the  intervals. 


When  all  are  added,  tie  down  with 
bladder,  and  store  for  a few  months 
before  the  pickle  is  eat(;n.  French 
beans  can  be  put  in,  also  a small 
amount  of  vegetable  marrow  and 
grated  apple.  It  is  a good  pickle  if 
the  instructions  are  carefully  cjirried 
out,  and  a little  gives  zest  to  many 
dishes. 

Mango  Relish,  Mango  Chut- 
ney, and  Mango  Fickle  may 

I all  be  bought  of  lirst-class  grocers. 
Each  mango,  before  pickling,  is  ojjoned 
and  stuffed  with  cai)ers  and  chillies, 
&c.  All  arc  useful  adjuncts  to  ha.shes 
' and  stews,  and  broiled  and  grilled  fish, 

; as  well  as  cold  moats. 

Melon  Fickle.  — Required  : a 
melon,  vinegar  and  spices  as  below. 
Cost  of  melon,  variable ; of  vinegar, 
&c.,  about  Is.  6d. 

Take  a melon  of  the  sort  generally 
used  for  pickling,  first  seeing  that  it 
is  not  quite  ripe ; cut  off  a slice  from 
the  top,  and  carefidly  j)ick  out  all 
the  seeds.  Shred  finely  one  ounce  of 
garlic ; mix  it  wdth  two  ounces  of 
mustard  seed  and  the  seeds  of  the 
melon.  Now,  put  this  back  as  a 
stuffing,  place  the  top  on,  and  bind 
it  down.  Boil,  in  two  quarts  of  best 
vinegar,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  one 
ounce  of  whole  allspice,  one  ounce 
of  bruised  ginger,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
salt ; when  boiling  pour  it  over  the 
melon.  The  same  vinegar  must  be 
put  into  a saucepan,  boiled  up  again, 
and  thrown  over  the  melon  for  three 
successive  days,  or  more  if  possible ; 
then  tie  down  with  bladder  to  exclude 
the  air. 

Mint  Essence. — A very  useful 
flavourer  for  salads  and  other  cold 
di.shes.  Required  : four  tablesi^oonfuls 
of  chopped  mint,  a tablesi)Oonful  of 
lemon  juice,  with  enough  of  the  best 
French  vinegar  to  fill  a giU  measme, 
the  grated  lind  of  a lemon  and  half  an 
orange,  and  pounded  loaf-sugar.  Cost, 
a few’  pence  only. 

The  mint  should  be  young  and 
fresh,  and  be  most  carefully  wiped. 
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leaf  by  leaf ; it  should  then  be  pounded 
a little,  and  the  vinegar  and  j uice  added 
by  degrees,  after  they  have  been  mixed 
with  as  much  sugar  as  they  will  dissolve. 
The  whole  should  then  be  blended  and 
put  in  a bottle  in  a warm  place  ; then 
after  a few  hours  strain  off  with 
pressure,  for  use,  into  small  bottles, 
which  must  be  well  corked.  An  agree- 
able change  is  made  bv  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  capers  and 
reducing  the  sugar  a little.  Lime 
juice  may  replace  the  lemon  juice,  and 
the  rind  of  a whole  orange  used. 

Note. — In  adding  a little  of  the 
above  to  any  ordinary  salad  dressing, 
as  a rule  no  sugar  should  be  used 
in  the  dressing,  or  the  mixture  will  be 
too  sweet. 

Mixed  Pickles,  Clear.— These 
can  be  bought,  or  prepared  at  home, 
by  following  the  directions  given  for 
the  various  kinds,  and  blending  them 
in  such  proportions  as  may  be  liked. 
SjDiced  vinegar  is  used,  and  the  pickles 
generally  consist  of  beans,  onions, 
gherkins  and  cucumber,  cauliflower, 
and  red  capsicums.'  They  are  useful 
for  garnishing. 

Mixed  Pickles,  Hot. — This  is 
very  good,  but  as  none  of  the  ingre- 
dients are  boiled,  it  should  be  kept  for 
! some  months  before  it  is  eaten.  Ee- 
I quired  : half  a gallon  of  malt  vinegar, 
two  ounces  each  of  ginger,  mustard, 
and  salt,  an  ounce  of  mustard  seed, 
the  same  of  turmeric,  half  an  ounce  of 
black  pepper,  and  a dozen  and  a half 
of  chillies.  Vegetables  as  below.  Cost, 
j variable. 

A jar  with  a lid  is  wanted.  Into  it 
I put  the  vinegar,  which  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  mustard,  pepper,  turmeric, 
salt,  and  cayenne.  The  other  spices 
lare  to  be  bruised  and  added.  The  jar 
should  be  kept  in  a warm  place  for 
three  weeks,  and  the  contents  stirred 
every  other  day  with  a wooden  spoon. 
It  is  then  ready  for  the  vegetables ; 

I cauliflower,  celery,  cucumber,  beans, 
and  onions  are  excellent ; others  may 
be  added  as  liked  ; nasturtiums  are  a 
good  addition,  and  anything  to  increase 


the  heat,  as  capsicums,  is  permissible. 
Whatever  goes  in  must  not  be  washed, 
but  thoroughly  wiped.  Should  white 
cabbage  be  used,  it  must  be  young, 
and  in  extremely  thin  shreds.  When 
all  are  in  (each  going  in  at  its  proper 
season),  cork  and  bladder,  and  store  in 
the  usual  way.  This  is  not  much 
trouble,  and  costs  little.  If  eaten  too 
soon  it  will  be  very  inferior. 

Note. — Many  persons  expose  the 
vegetables  to  the  sun  for  some  hours, 
and  draw  some  of  the  juice  from  the 
cucumbers.  These  precautions  better 
ensure  good  keeping. 

Mixed  Pickle,  Simple,  for 

present  use  only.  These  are  whole- 
some, and  quickly  made,  and  may  be 
eaten  as  soon  as  prepared. 

No.  1. — Required:  a quarter  pint 
each  of  chopped  apples,  cucumber,  and 
onions  (in  dice  or  slices),  and  tomato 
pulp,  and  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of 
vinegar,  which  may  be  spiced  (given 
on  page  1171),  or  vinegar  boiled  with 
spices,  as  directed  in  various  recipes ; 
the  kind  and  amount  of  spice  to  use 
are  matters  of  taste,  but  this  is  not  a 
highly-seasoned  pickle.  Fresh  toma- 
toes may  replace  the  pulp. 

No.  2. — Make  as  above,  but  omit 
the  tomatoes. 

No.  3. — Use  equal  measures  of 
onions,  beetroot,  and  apples,  all  in  thin 
slices,  and  finish  off  as  above.  The 
addition  of  a little  thick  mixed  pickle 
liquor  is  sometimes  liked.  A dash  of 
celery  will  give  crispness,  but  without 
it  the  mixture  is  very  nice.  A morsel 
of  either  of  the  Chutney  s given  in 
this  work  will  increase  the  zest  of  the 
pickles. 

No.  4. — This  is  sometimes  called 
“ ladies’  delight,”  and  is  made  by 
putting  equal  measures  of  chopped 
onions  and  grated  apples  in  a jar, 
with  spiced  vinegar  to  cover ; a hint 
of  garlic  is  sometimes  added,  and  some 
use  a small  proportion  of  sultana 
raisins.  In  this  form  it  is  a kind  of 
chutney.  Another  variation  consists 
in  adding  a little  curry  powder  to  the 
■\dnegar,  or  curry  paste  may  be  mixed 
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with  ii  little  hot  vinegar,  and  the  rest 
added  cold. 

Mixed  Sjpices  for  Pickles. — 

These  are  sold  hy  Tnost  groeers,  and 
eonsist  of  long  and  ro\ind  pej)])ers, 
allsidee  herries,  elove.s,  ginger,  chillies, 
and  mustard  seeds  genenilly  ; hut  the 
]>roj)ortions  and  quality  vary  consider- 
ahly.  This  is  useful  for  everyday 
])ickles,  and  from  one  to  two  ounces 
for  each  (lUiirt  of  vini>g!ir  may  he  set 
down  as  the  average.  Mi.xed  spices  are 
often  called  “ allspice,”  hut  this  is 
incoiTCct  and  misleading ; “ allspice  ” 
is  another  name  for  pimento  hen’ies. 

Mulligatawny  Paste.  — {See 

Cl  HUY  FasTK.) 

Mushroom  Ketchup.  — Re- 
quired : a gallon  of  mushrooms,  six 
ounces  of  .s;ilt,  and  spices  as  under. 
Cost,  varial/le. 

Select  goo(l-.sizcd  flaps,  and  see  that 
they  arc  not  worm-eaten  ; cut  the  ends 
of  the  stiilks  off,  and  wipe  the  mush- 
rooms carefully  ; hriak  them  in  a pjin, 
.and  strew  the  siilt  over,  putting  the 
large.st  portion  at  the  top.  Stir  daily, 
and  in  thr(;e  days  str.iin  the  liquor 
without  pressure.  IMeasure  it,  and 
allow  for  a quart,  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  hlack  ])ej)per  and  :i  drachm  of 
mace,  hoil  in  a clean  j>an  until  reduced 
to  a little  more  than  half.  Four  into 
a clean  jug,  and  lay  a folded  cloth 
over,  and  leave  until  the  next  day. 
Then  pour  into  .small  bottles  and  cork 
and  seal.  A little  salad  oil  is  used  by 
some  ; it  is  poured  in  the  necks  of  the 
bottles  the  better  to  exclude  the  air. 
This  is  not  veiy  salt,  and  the  spices 
do  not  overj)ower  the  flavour  of  the 
mu.shrooms,  but  a greater  quantity  or 
variety  may  be  used,  and  many  would 
prefer  ketchup  thus  made.  A little 
cayenne  is  often  liked.  For  example, 
in  addition  to  the  peppercorns,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice  beiaies 
and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  may  be 
used.  Some  boil  the  liquor  finst,  and 
then  add  the  spices,  and  boil  again. 

Note. — The  squeezings  of  the  mush- 
rooms, and  the  thick  sediment,  may 


be  boiled  with  spices  for  i)resent  use 
for  thick  sauces,  &c.  This  is  called  i 
“ second  ketchuji.”  Some  jwrsons  , 
store  the  ketchup  in  wine  bottles  first,  ' 
and  then  i:i  three  months’  time  boil  it 
jigain  with  a little  more  sjjice,  and 
store  in  small  bottles.  Maiiy  say  that 
keeping  is  never  ensured  unless  boiled  ■ 
the  second  time. 

Mushrooms,  Pickled.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  button  mushrooms, 
the  sfime  measure  of  vinegar,  besides 
salt,  and  spices  as  below.  Cost,  about 
Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.,  or  more. 

The  miishrooms  should  be  the  wild  | 
or  meadow,  not  artificially  raised  ' 
ones ; let  them  be  fre.sh,  cut  the  stems  . 
off  close,  and  clean  them  with  new 
flannel,  moistened  and  dijqied  in  fine 
salt ; throw  them  in  cold  water  salted  t 
a little,  and  when  all  are  ready,  drain  i 
.and  dry  on  soft  cloths,  or  the  jiickle  \ 
will  be  weakened.  Add  to  the  vinegar 
a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  salt,  half  ) 
an  ounce  of  white  peiipercoms,  half  1 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  a saltsiioonful  of 
ca}'enne,  and  a good-sized  blade  of  i 
mace  ; to  these  a quarter  of  a nutmeg 
can  be  added,  but  over-much  sjiice  is  a I 
mistake.  "WTien  all  boils  up,  put  the 
mushrooms  in  and  give  them  from  j 
five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes,  and, 
should  they  be  disproportioned  in  size,  i 
give  the  large  ones  a little  longer.  ' 
Fut  them  in  warm,  wdde  - neck(^d  ' 
bottles,  cover  with  the  vinegar,  and 
dirtde  the  sjuces  .amongst  them.  AMien  I 
cold,  cork  and  seal.  Store  in  a dry 
])lace,  and  guard  fi-om  frost.  White 
wine  vinegar  is  the  kind  to  use. 

Muskrooms,  Preserved,  Su- 
perior,— This  is  a trifle  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  conunonly-employed  j 
methods,  but  the  result  quite  justifies  | 
the  little  extra  outlay.  Required : ] 
mushrooms,  water,  salt,  lemon  juice, 
and  fresh  butter  as  below.  Cost, 
variable.  | 

The  “ buttons  ” are  the  best  for  | 
this,  but  those  a little  larger  may  be 
used,  so  that  they  are  close  and  firm ; 
the  large  “ flaps  ” are  not  suitable,  and 
every  one  should  be  freshly  gathered. 
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Peel  and  put  the  mushrooms  in  a 
clean,  dry  jar,  and  cover  with  water, 
which  should  come  an  inch  or  two 
above  them  ; add  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  salt,  four  ounces  and  a half  of 
' butter,  and  the  juice  of  four  good 
lemons  to  every  three  pints  of  water 
used.  The  water  should  he  first  care- 
fully  measured  into  the  jars.  Then 
cork  the  jars  and  set  them  in  a water 
hath ; the  water  should  he  hot,  and 
brought  to  the  boil  gently ; after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  boiling  the  jars 
should  he  removed,  and  when  cold  the 
■-  corks  should  he  sealed.  Store  in  a 
• cool,  dry  place.  The  butter  used  must 
he  pure,  or  the  mushrooms  will  sufier 
' in  flavour. 

Note. — Boil  the  water,  and  let  it 
get  cold  before  putting  it  in  the  jars. 


mustard,  to  prepare  for  table. 
The  secret  of  having  good  mustard  is 
to  see  that  it  is  free  from  lumps,  and 
to  mix  it  to  a proper  consistence.  It 
should  he  neither  lumpy  nor  sloppy. 
Stir  from  the  centre  with  the  hack  of 
a spoon,  adding  the  water  by  degrees. 
The  mustard  should  he  of  a consistence 
, to  j ust  drop  from  the  spoon.  If  cold 
water  he  used,  fermentation  is  likely 
to  result ; and  if  boiling  water,  the 
strength  of  the  mustard  will  he  lost. 
The  best  thing  is  to  boil  the  water  and 
use  it  when  cold.  A teaspoonful  of 
. salt  should  he  added  to  every  three  or 
p four  ounces  of  mustard.  To  reduce 
the  pungency  a little  sugar  may  he 
added.  For  a very  mild  mustard, 
cream  or  milk  is  often  used  in  the 
mixing,  in  place  of  half  or  all  the 
water.  When  extra  pungency  is 
, liked,  a pinch  of  cayenne  may  he 
added.  Pure  mustard  should  he  used. 
Mustard  soon  discolours,  and  becomes 
very  imsightly,  as  well  as  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  particularly  in  warm 
weather,  and  should  he  prepared  in 
small  quantities  as  required,  and 
always  put  into  a clean,  dry  pot. 


■ Nasturtium  Vinegar.  — Ee- 

quired : some  freshly  - gathered  nas- 
turtium  flowers,  and  enough  ^dnegar  to 
r cover  them,  a clove,  two  peppercorns. 


a morsel  of  garlic  the  size  of  a pea, 
and  a chopped  shalot  to  each  pint 
bottle.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  quart 
bottle,  exclusive  of  the  nasturtiums. 

Small  bottles  should  he  used ; put 
all  the  materials  in,  and  cork  and 
seal  securely  ; leave  in  a dry  place  for 
a few  months  before  using.  This  is 
very  useful  as  a flavouring  for  salads 
and  sauces  for  mutton,  &c.  It  is 
cheap  enough  to  he  within  the  reach 
of  almost  all.  Pure  malt  vinegar 
should  he  used. 

Nasturtiums  Pickled.  — Ee- 

quired : some  young  nasturtium  seeds, 
enough  cold  •^dnegar  to  cover  them,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a couple  of  cloves, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  scraped  horse- 
radish, and  a leaf  of  tarragon  to  every 
pint  of  seeds.  Cost,  exclusive  of  the 
seeds,  about  6d. 

Should  no  tarragon  he  handy  a little 
tarragon  rdnegar  will  do,  and  ginger 
may  he  used  instead  of  horse-radish. 
Wash  the  seeds  in  cold  water,  and 
dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  folding  it 
over  and  dabbing  therh  gently,  then 
put  them  in  glass  bottles,  and  cover 
with  the  vinegar  and  other  materials. 
This  is  a simple  recipe.  Cover  with 
bladder,  or  cork  and  seal. 

Another  way. — This  should  be  kept 
for  a month  or  two,  and  is  then  a very 
good  pickle.  Allow  salt  as  above,  and 
a small  teaspoonful  of  peppercorns  and 
a couple  of  chillies  to  every  pint  of 
vinegar.  Boil  all  together,  and  pour 
over  the  seeds  when  cold.  Add  a 
small  proportion  of  buds  to  the  seeds. 

Nutmegs.  — Nutmegs  are  uni- 
versally used  in  the  kitchen.  They 
contain  an  aromatic  and  pungent 
essential  oil.  MTien  wanted  fine, 
ground  nutmegs  should  be  bought. 
Essence  of  nutmegs  is  also  handy. 

Mace  is  the  covering  of  the  nutmeg, 
and  no  spice  wants  more  careful 
handling,  whether  whole  or  ground,  or 
in  the  form  of  essence.  Nothing  is 
more  objectionable  than  a dish  over- 
flavoured  with  mace.  In  moderation 
it  is  extremely  useful. 
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Onions,  Pickled.  — This  is  a 
popular  ])ic'kle,  and  there  are  many 
ways  of  j)reparation. 

iVo.  1 . — Take  small  silver  onions,  as 
soon  as  jxissible  after  they  are  har- 
vested, as  they  are  then  in  the  h(\st 
condition.  Kemove  the  jieel  until  the 
onions  look  clear,  heinf'  c.arefiil  not 
to  cut  the  hulbs.  Before  peelinfj;,  i)iit 
them  in  salt  and  water  for  a few 
hours.  But  them  in  the  jars  with 
cold  ^^■hite  wine  ^■ine<rar,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  "-rated  horse-mdish,  a 
teaspoonful  and  a half  of  white  pepi)cr- 
corns,  and  a couple  of  inches  of  stick 
pin"cr  to  each  (piart ; a sj)ri"  of 
tanapfon  is  a fjood  addition.  Tie 
down,  and  in  three  days  pour  the 
vincfpiir  off  and  boil  it,  and  apiin  pour 
over,  and  when  cold  tie  down  for  use. 
This  is  a Gennan  recipe- 

Xo.  2. — Allow  a de.ssei-tspoonful  each 
of  whole  black  pepjicr  and  .allspice 
ben-ies  to  every  quart  of  ainefpar. 
Kemove  the  outer  skin  of  the  onions 
with  the  finp;ers,  and  the  next  with 
a silver  knife;  a steel  one  injures 
the  colour ; j)ut  in  dry  bottles,  and 
pour  the  cold  vineprar  and  bruised 
.spices  over ; this  is  simple,  and  the 
onions  will  be  crisp.  Brown  vino"ar 
is  intended  for  this.  For  a ])ale 
pickle  of  the  kind,  u-se  white  vinegar 
and  white  peppercorns,  with  half  the 
measure  only  of  allspice  ; a teaspoonful 
of  salt  should  be  used  to  each  pint 
of  vinegar. 

Ao.  3. — Throw  the  onions  as  fast 
as  they  are  peeled  into  brine  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  egg ; leave  them 
all  night,  then  drain  and  dry  between 
two  soft  cloths.  Boil  enough  vinegar 
to  cover  them,  with  an  inch  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  of  peppercorns,  and  a sait- 
spoonf  111  of  mustard  seeds  to  the  quart ; 
when  cool,  after  three  to  five  minutes’ 
boiling,  pour  over,  and  seal  the  bottles 
when  cold.  When  soft  pickle  is 
liked,  the  onions  are  sometimes  boiled 
for  a minute  or  two  in  salt  .and  water, 
and  the  boiling  vinegar  is  put  over. 
White  vinegar,  used  cold,  gives  the 
best  coloured  and  the  crispest  pickle. 
A morsel  of  mace  is  added  by  some, 


and  others  use  very  little  spice,  so 
that  the  onion  flavour  may  be  un- 
impaired. A pinch  of  celery  seed 
gives  a flavour  that  many  will  ap- 
preciate  ; as  much  as  would  half  cover 
a threcpenny-iiiece  would  suffice  for  a 
quart  to  three  pints  of  linegar.  The 
onions  must  be  kept  well  covered  with 
the  l incgar,  and  any  that  may  remain 
will  be  handy  for  flavouring  salads, 
hashes,  and  other  dishes. 

Oriental  Chutney.— Kequired ; 
a jiound  and  a half  of  apples,  weighed 
after  peeling  and  coring,  four  to  five 
ounces  of  moist  sug.ar,  according  to 
the  acidity  of  the  apples,  half  a pound 
of  stoned  raisins  (muscatel  for  choice), 
five  ounces  of  stoned  tamaiinds,  four 
ounces  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  garlic, 
two  ounces  of  shalots,  .one  ounce  of 
grated  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  capsicums,  a tablcspoonful  of  soy, 
and  half  a pint  of  good  brown  vinegar. 
Cost,  about  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  on  an 
average. 

The  apples  and  tanvarinds  are  to  be 
chojipcd  to  a com])lete  pulp  with  the 
I'iiisins,  shalots,  garlic,  and  capsicums  ; 
if  this  p.art  of  the  business  be  ne- 
glected the  chutney  will  suffer  con- 
siderably. The  rest  of  the  materi.als 
are  to  be  added  by  degrees,  and  the 
whole  mixed  very  thoroughly.  After 
the  first  chopping,  put  all  in  a mortar 
if  convenient  for  the  final  blending; 
otherwise  use  a wooden  sjioon.  Cork 
in  wide  - necked  bottles,  and  seal 
securely.  This  should  be  kejit  for 
some  months,  or,  better  still,  a j'ear 
before  using  it.  It  is  pungent,  and 
a little  goes  a long  way.  This  is  a 
small  quantity  only. 

Oriental  Fickle  S are  employed 
in  making  sauces  to  serve  with  grilled 
salmon  and  other  fish.  They  are  also 
served  with  cold  meats,  and  may  be 
added  in  small  proportion  to  cunies. 
Tl\ey  are  very  popular  generally. 
They  consist  of  a combination  of 
“ sweets  and  sours.” 

Parisian  Essence  is  a thick, 
dark  fluid,  for  colouring  soups,  sauces, 
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I and  the  like  ; and  while  any  degree  of 
I colour  may  be  imparted,  the  flavour 
ii  will  not  suffer ; this  is  no  small  recom- 
: mendation,  and  where  a rich  brown  is 

required  in  made  dishes  of  all  sorts,  it 
can  he  safely  used. 

i Peach.  Mangoes.  — Required  : 
III  peaches  and  vinegar,  &c.,  as  below. 

; I Cost,  variable. 

The  fruit  should  he  of  moderate 
size,  hut  not  ripe.  Wipe  them,  and 
.1  put  them  in  brine  that  wiU  float  an 
i egg.  Remove  in  three  days,  and 
drain  on  a hair  sieve.  Boil  a quart  of 
I ■vdnegar,  two  ounces  each  of  whole 
I white  pepper  and  ginger,  a blade  of 
mace,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a quarter 
of  a teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  four 
. ounces  of  mustard  seed.  This  is  to  he 
pom-ed  boiling  over  them,  and  in  two 
months  they  may  he  eaten.  Before 
( adding  the  vinegar,  a round  is  to  he 
cut  from  the  stalk  end,  and  the  spaces 
filled  up  with  very  fresh  mustard  seed, 
washed  in  vdnegar,  and  a little  grated 
horse-radish,  with  a hint  of  garlic  and 
chopped  shalot.  The  stones  are  to  he 
carefully  removed.  The  parts  cut  out 
are  to  he  replaced  and  secured  with 
; thread  crossed  over  the  fruit.  Nec- 
tarines may  he  similarly  treated. 

Pepper.  — This  condiment  is  in 
common  use.  There  are  several 
kinds,  the  most  important  being  black 
and  white  pepper  (both  whole  and 
ground),  long  pepper,  and  cayenne 
pepper.  Black  and  white  pei)per  are 
the  products  of  the  same  plant ; the 
latter  being  deprived  of  its  outer  coat- 
1 ing  is  the  less  pungent,  and  therefore 
i more  agreeable  for  table  use,  and  for 
delicate  cookery.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  in  the  strength  and 
quality,  the  low-priced  peppers  being 
often  dirty.  Long  pepper  is  mostly 
; used  for  pickles.  Cayenne  is  referred 
to  on  page  1156.  Mignonette  pepper 
is  simply  coarsely-ground  pepper  ; its 
, uses  are  indicated  in  many  recipes.  A 
firm  of  wholesale  grocers  make  the 
' following  statement  concerning  pep- 
per : “ Pepper,  being  dried  upon  the 
! ground  in  the  producing  districts, 


contains  a quantity  of  earth,  stones, 
and  dirt  upon  its  airival  here.  As 
the  loss  of  weight  would  be  too  great, 
and  the  cost  too  much  enhanced,  to 
satisfy  the  rage  for  low  prices  were 
this  extraneous  matter  sifted  out,  the 
whole  is  ordinarily  ground  to  powder, 
which  is  gritty  to  the  teeth.”  This 
firm,  therefore,  and  others,  recommend 
home-ground  pepper  of  the  best  kinds, 
and  for  this  as  much  as  eighteenpence, 
or  more,  per  pound  may  have  to  be 
paid.  The  market  is,  of  com-se,  liable 
to  fluctuation.  When  groceries  are 
ordered,  pepper  should  not  be  packed 
with  other  goods,  unless  it  is  in  tins  or 
bottles.  “ Pabulum  ” is  a pepper 
specially  recommended  by  those  who 
have  had  long  experience  in  the  trade. 

Pepper  Water.  — Required  : a 
pint  and  a half  of  cold  water,  the  j nice 
of  a lemon,  a dessertspoonful  of  salt, 
two  cloves  of  garlic,  an  onion,  a dozen 
peppercorns,  a tablespoonful  of  cuny 
powder,  and  a bit  of  onion  fried  in 
butter.  Cost,  about  4d. 

Add  the  lemon  juice  to  the  water, 
then  pound  the  spices  and  onion  in  a 
mortar  ; put  all  in  a saucepan,  and 
bring  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in  the 
fried  onion,  and  give  another  boil,  and 
strain  through  muslin.  This  should 
be  bottled  and  corked  for  use.  A little 
tamarind  maj'^  be  used  instead  of 
lemon,  or  in  addition.  This  is  useful 
for  flavouring  purposes.  To  increase 
the  pungency,  use  more  peppercorns, 
or  reduce  the  water.  A few  chillies 
may  be  added. 

Piccalilli.  — This  is  made  from 
all  sorts  of  vegetables,  such  as  the 
following : cauliflowers,  white  cab- 
bages, French  beans,  capsicums,  gher- 
kins, large  and  small  onions,  cucum- 
bers, radish  pods,  green  tomatoes,  and 
nasturtiums.  Take  equal  quantities, 
as  nearly  as  convenient,  of  each  kind. 
Prepare  them  by  slicing  the  large  sorts, 
shredding  the  cabbage,  and  pulling 
the  cauliflower  into  small  pieces.  Put 
them  into  a large  pan  with  boiling 
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brine  .sufficiently  stroni?  to  boiir  an 
cgi?.  Lot  thiiin  simmer  for  one  minute, 
then  drain  the  liquid  from  them, 
sj>read  them  out  on  larfje  di.shes,  and 
place  them  in  the  .sun  until  they  are 
j)crfectly  dry.  l’rej)are  as  mtich  jiickle 
as  will  entirely  cover  the  vegetahles, 
iu  the  followinjr  proj)ortions : — Boil 
two  quarts  of  ffood  vinef^ar  with  two 
ounces  of  hrui.stsl  jrinnjer,  one  ounce  of 
whole  white  j)epper,  one  ounce  euch 
of  allspice,  turmeric  and  cuitv  powder, 
and  two  ounces  of  shalots.  Boil  these 
for  five  minutes,  then  mix  two  ounces 
of  best  Durham  mustard  smoothly  with 
a little  waim  vinof^ar,  and  stir  it  into 
the  rest  of  the  vinef^Jir,  which  must 
not  hoil  after  the  mustard  is  added. 
Tjet  the  first  heat  go  off,  then  j)our  the 
\ inj‘gar  over  the  v(!getahles,  and  when 
they  are  (piite  cold,  .store  them  in  jars 
and  intermix  the  sjjices  amongst  them. 

careful  that  the  vcgetahles  are 
coviu'ed  with  the  vinegar,  and  cover 
the  jar  with  bladder  to  exclude  the 
air.  This  pickle  must  he  e.xamined  at 
intervals,  and  as  the  vegetables  absorb 
the  vinegar,  fresh  boiled  vinegar  must 
be  add('d  and  well  stiiTcd  in.  Ad- 
ditions of  various  vegetables  may  be 
made  as  they  come  into  season  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  must 
be  scalded  in  brine  and  dried,  then 
scalded  in  hot  vinegar,  and  allowed  to 
grow  cold  before  they  are  put  to  the 
rest  of  the  pickle,  or  they  will  not 
keep. 

Note. — Small  jars,  corked,  the 
bettor  ensure  keeping. 

Flnms,  Fickled  like  Olives. 

— Required  ; plums,  vinegar,  &c.,  as 
below.  Cost,  imcertain. 

Take  some  hard,  green  plums, 
gathered  before  the  stone  forms.  Boil 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  cover  them, 
with  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mustard  seed  to  each  pint. 
Pour  it  over  while  hot.  Next  day 
drain,  and  boil  again ; cover  when 
quite  cold.  This  is  useful,  and  when 
plums  have  to  be  gathered  for  the 
sake  of  thinning  the  trees,  the  cost  is 
but  little. 


Raffald’s  Browning.— This  is 
a store  sauce  and  browning  in  one, 
as  a very  snuill  quantity  will  flavour 
and  colour  sauces  and  gravies.  It 
is  only  suitable  for  dark-coloured 
prepamtions.  Bequired ; a quarter 
of  a pound  of  lump  sugar  (powdered), 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of  red  wine, 
half  an  ounce  of  allspice,  six  cloves, 
two  blades  of  mace,  four  peeled 
shalots,  three  tablesjjoonfuls  of  good 
mushroom  ketchup,  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  thinly  peelea,  and  a tca.sj)oonful 
of  salt.  Cost,  varies  with  the  wine. 

The  sugar  and  butter  are  to  be  put 
in  a clean  pan  over  the  fire  and  mixed 
until  fi’othy,  when  the  pan  should  be 
raised  and  the  wine  added  by  degrees, 
the  stiiTing  being  kept  up  the  whole 
time.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the  in- 
gredients, and  boil  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  very  carefully  that  the  mix- 
ture may  not  waste.  Pour  into  a 
basin,  and  when  cold  remove  the  scum, 
strain,  and  put  in  small  bottles  for  use. 
\Ve  may  specially  recommend  this 
for  brown  fi.sh  stews,  dishes  of  liver, 
heart  and  kidneys,  jugged  hare  or 
rabbit,  &c.  But  when  this  or  any 
similar  preparation  is  employed  in  any 
dish,  the  seasoning  should  be  added 
carefully  at  starting,  or  the  compound 
may  be  too  savoury. 

Rajah’s  Relish.  — Enquired : 
the  juice  of  half  a dozen  largo  or  nine 
small  lemons,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  a drachm 
of  the  purest  and  best  cayenne.  Cost, 
about  1 Od.  ( 

The  lemon  rind  is  to  be  in  thin  i 
strips,  and  put  with  the  other  in- 
gredients in  a china  saucepan,  and 
be  brought  to  the  boil,  then  simmered 
for  five  minutes,  and  turned  into  an 
earthen  vessel  and  covered  with  a 
cloth  until  cold,  when  it  is  to  be 
strained  verj'  carefully,  as  it  should  be 
clear.  Use  small  dry  bottles,  cork 
them  well,  and  store  in  a cool  diy 
place. 

Another  way. — Use  the  juice  of  one  i 
orange,  and  enough  lemon  juice  to 
make  the  whole  up  to  half  a pint;  \ 
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add  a strip  of  orange  rind  to  that 
of  the  lemon,  and  then  proceed  as 
above  directed.  Another  relish  is 
made  hy  using  a teaspoonful  of 
crushed  peppercorns  (black  and  white) 
in  place  of  the  cayenne,  but  this  wants 
longer  boiling,  and  it  is  best  to  use 
a little  white  vinegar  at  first,  and  then 
add  the  lemon  juice  and  boil  again  for 
a few  minutes.  These  are  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  ordinary  vinegar  for 
salads,  the  seasoning  being  reduced 
proportionately.  A little  may  be  sent 
to  table  in  the  cruet,  but  it  should 
be  in  small  quantities,  as  it  loses  its 
pungency  by  exposure. 

Salt.  — This  appears  to  be  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  higher  animals.  It 
is  diffused  everywhere.  By  boiling 
down  and  crystallising  the  solution, 
salt  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness  is 
obtained — bay  salt,  kitchen  salt  and 
table  salt.  Bay  salt  is  of  service  in 
curing  meats,  kitchen  salt  for  general 
use,  and  table  salt  for  the  table ; and, 
before  filling  the  salt  cellars,  see  that 
the  salt  is  dry ; if  necessary,  dry  it 
in  the  oven  or  on  the  hot  plate,  and 
roll  it  finely.  Unless  allowed  to  get 
cold  before  putting  in  salt  cellars,  it 
will  cake  and  become  lumpy.  The 
addition  of  a little  corn-fiour  is  re- 
commended as  a preventive.  The 
best  thing,  however,  is  to  keep  the 
salt  dry,  owing  to  its  deliquescent 
properties. 

Shalot  Vinegar.  — Eequired : 
four  ounces  of  shalots  and  a quart 
of  vinegar.  Cost,  about  fid. 

The  shalots  should  be  peeled  and 
bruised  and  put  in  the  mnegar ; the 
jarr  should  be  closed,  and  in  a month 
the  Hquid  may  be  strained  for  use. 
A larger  quantity  of  shalots  can  be 
used  when  stronger  vinegar  is  desired. 
A few  drops  wiU  flavour  a tureen  of 
sauce  or  gravy. 

Shalot  Wine.  — This  is  useful 
when  the  above  is  unsuitable  on 
account  of  the  acid.  AUow  a pint 
of  sherry  to  a quarter  of  a poimd  of 
shalots,  and  add  a good  pinch  of 


ca5^enne ; the  wine  may  be  poured 
off  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  and  if 
not  strong  enough  may  be  put  to 
another  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  shalots. 
The  bottle  should  be  shaken  the  first 
few  days,  but  not  the  latter  part  of 
the  time,  as  the  liquid  should  be  clear 
when  pom-ed  off  into  small  bottles  for 
keeping.  Cost,  varies  with  the  quality 
of  the  wine. 

Shalots,  Pickled.— Eequired  : a 
quart  of  peeled  shalots,  the  same  of 
vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  an 
ounce  of  white  peppercorns,  and  an 
inch  of  bruised  ginger.  Cost,  about 
Is.  fid. 

Boil  the  ■\dnegar  (white)  and  spices, 
put  the  shalots  in,  and  give  a couple 
of  minutes’  simmering ; remove  any 
scum.  Tie  down  when  cold.  [See 
Onions,  page  llfiS.) 

Soy.  — This  is  a thick,  dark  fluid  to 
be  had  of  grocers.  Many  dislike  the 
flavour,  but  it  is  a useful  preparation, 
and  may  be  added  to  glaze  to 
strengthen  it  and  deepen  the  colour. 
It  is  used  for  flsh  sauces  by  adding  it 
to  melted  butter  with  mushroom  or 
other  ketchup.  It  is  said  that  soy, 
after  it  reaches  this  country,  is  sub- 
ject to  adulteration,  but  such  as  bears 
the  name  of  a good  English  firm  is 
reliable. 

Spanish  Onions,  Pickled.— 

The  most  simple  way,  and  one  often 
liked,  is  to  peel  and  slice  the  onions, 
and  put  them  in  a jar  with  a little  salt 
and  a dust  of  pepper  between  the 
layers,  and  then  to  cover  with  cold 
vinegar.  The  onions  will  be  crisp, 
and  may  be  eaten  at  once,  or  left  a 
week  or  two.  When  for  keeping,  the 
spices  are  boiled  with  the  vinegar  as 
for  other  pickles.  [See  Cabbage,  page 
1155.)  Equal  parts  of  onions  and  beet- 
root make  a very  good  pickle  of  this 
sort.  Or  a few  small  ripe  tomatoes 
may  be  put  in  for  present  eating.  [See 
Spiced  Vinegar.) 

Spiced  Vinegar. —This  may  be 
bought  of  a grocer,  or  prepared  at 
home.  The  following  is  the  method, 
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and  the  spices  may  he  altered  to  suit 
the  taste.  It  may  he  used  as  soon  as 
ready  for  any  pickles  for  which  hot 
vinegar  is  required,  or  cold  for  the 
crisper  jiickles ; it  is  also  useful  if 
stored  in  small  bottles  when  quite  cold 
(it  is  better  to  let  it  stand  all  night)  for 
salads  and  flavouring  purposes  gener- 
ally. To  every  quart  of  vinegar  allow 
two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  an  ounce 
of  ginger,  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  allsjdce  ben  ies.  All  the  spices 
should  be  bruised  well.  A little  cayenne 
or  a few  chillies  may  bo  used  for  a hotter 
vinegar.  An  ounce  of  chopped  shalots 
or  onions  and  a morsel  of  garlic  will  in- 
crease the  .savour.  Put  all  in  a jar  tied 
over  with  bladder  wetted  with  A iuegar, 
and  set  in  a wann  place  for  a few  days', 
and  then  put  it  in  a water  bath  and  let 
the  water  simmer  round  the  jar  for  an 
hour  or  two.  To  save  time,  the  vine- 
gar, &c.,  maybe  boiled  for  a qiurter  of 
an  hour,  hut  the  flavour  will  not  be  so 
good  as  if  the  above  modes  are  followed. 
A bunch  of  mixed  herbs  may  bo  put 
in,  and  will  be  found  an  improvement ; 
or  a bay  leaf  or  two  will  suffice. 

Note. — Good  vinegar  should  bo 
used.  The  cost  is  but  little  more,  and 
the  flavour  very  superior.  This  would 
be  too  salt  for  anything  that  had  been 
salted  or  put  in  brine ; in  such  cases 
reduce  the  salt  to  one-fourth. 

Spirit  of  Herbs,  Hitchener’s. 

— This  is  recommended  for  purity  and 
flavour,  as  well  as  strength,  as  it  is  very 
economical  in  use.  A few  drops  will 
season  made  dishes  to  perfection.  Re- 
quired : lemon  thyme,  winter  savoury, 
sweet  marjoram,  and  sweet  basil,  of 
each  one  ounce ; grated  lemon  peel  and 
shalots,  of  each  half  an  oimce;  and 
celery  seed,  one  drachm.  Add  a pint  of 
brandy,  and  infuse  for  not  less  than  a 
fortnight.  Small  bottles  are  best  for 
storage,  and  filtering  is  necessary. 

Spirit  of  Savoury  Spices, 
Hitebeuer’s. — Required  : an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  all- 
spice, and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  nut- 
meg, and  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  brandy. 


Infuse  for  ten  days,  then  strain.  The 
s])iccs  should  be  finely  gi’ound. 

This  is  a concentrated  preparation, 
and  a drop  or  two  goes  a long  way. 
Any  spice  can  be  used  singly,  and  to 
make  a tincture,  which  is  rather 
weaker,  the  spices  should  he  whole  and 
thoroughly  bruised  ; they  should  digest 
for  at  least  a fortnight.  About  three 
ounces  of  sj)ice  to  a quart  of  spirit  will 
be  right.  Allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmeg  are  the  most  used. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. — Required : 
tarragon  and  vinegar.  Cost,  uncertain. 

The  herb  should  be  gathered  on  a 
dry  da}'  just  before  it  begins  to  bloom. 
Pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks  and  put 
them  in  a bottle  with  a wide  neck, 
bruising  them  that  the  flavour  may 
escape.  Cover  them  with  good  vine- 
gar, and  tie  bladder  over,  and  leave  in 
a dry  place  for  a couple  of  months, 
then  strain  through  muslin  until  clear, 
and  put  in  small,  well-corked  bottles  for 
use.  This  is  strong,  and  should  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

Tartar  Mustard.— This  is  a 
pungent  preparation  that  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  salads  and 
all  kinds  of  savoury  dishes.  Re- 
quired : a quarter  of  a pound  of  pure 
mustard,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
enough  horse-radish  vinegar  and  chilli 
vinegar  to  form  a .smooth  paste  of  the 
usual  consistence.  A small  quantity  of 
tarragon  vinegar  may  be  used  and  one 
of  the  others  leduced  in  quantity.  This 
should  be  mixed  some  time  beforehand, 
and  be  kei)t  well  corked.  A pinch  of 
white  sugar  improves  it. 

Tomato  Chutney.— Required : | 
four  pounds  of  tomatoes,  a pound  of  ; 
apples,  an  ounce  of  crushed  mustard  | 
seed,  half  an  ounce  of  grated  ginger,  I 
half  a dozen  small  onions,  four  ounces  i 
of  salt,  a small  teaspoonful  (or  less)  of 
the  best  cayenne,  and  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  the  best  malt  vinegar  ; sugar 
in  proportion  to  the  fruit,  about  a 
pound  of  soft  moist.  Cost,  about  3s., 
but  variable. 

The  tomatoes  should  be  ripe  and  ' 
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sound,  but  not  over  ripe  ; break  them 
into  a preserving  pan,  and  add  the 
apples  in  quarters,  but  not  peeled  or 
cored  ; they  should  be  of  a juicy  kind  ; 
chop  the  onions,  and  add  with  all  the 
other  ingredients  except  the  sugar, 
which  is  best  put  in  when  the  mixture 
has  begun  to  soften  a little.  The 
whole  must  be  boiled  slowly  to  a 
complete  pulp  that  can  be  rubbed 
easily  through  a coarse  hair  sieve. 
The  whole  should  be  stirred  well,  and 
left  for  a day  before  bottling.  If 
thought  too  hot,  the  addition  of  a few 
ounces  of  finely  chopped  raisins  will 
remedy  it ; they  are  best  added  when 
cold.  It  is  intended  to  be  kept  a few 
months,  and  the  flavour  softens  a good 
deal.  The  quantity  of  vinegar  given 
is  the  average,  but  as  apples  and 
tomatoes  vary  so  much,  it  may  have 
to  be  reduced  or  increased  a little,  but 
the  chutney  should  be  rather  thick,  of 
a jam-like  consistence.  The  store 
closet  must  be  dry.  (See  Apple 
Chutney  for  the  finishing  off.)  This 
is  recommended  as  a cheap  and  tasty 
chutney,  that  goes  w^ell  with  aU  sorts 
of  fish  and  meat  dishes,  both  hot  and 
Cold,  as  weU  as  with  salads,  soups,  Ac. 

Note. — It  is  better  to  use  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  cayenne  at  first, 
as  more  can  be  put  in  after  boiling,  if 
' liked.  A hint  of  garlic  is  thought  an 
improvement  by  some.  Some  of  the 
watery  part  may  be  removed  from  the 
tomatoes,  if  they  seem  to  require  it. 

Tomato  Ketchup. — This  is  a link 
I between  tomato  conserve  and  tomato 
I sauce,  as,  unlike  the  first  named,  it  has 
I been  flavoured  with  vinegar  and  spices, 
I and  is  a rather  piquant  preparation, 

I while  it  is  not  so  highly  flavoured  as 
the  sauce.  It  gives  a nice  flavour  of 
a blended  sort  to  any  dish  to  which  it 
is  added,  and  is  especially  useful  for 
( brown  gravies  and  sauces  that  are 
I served  with  beef-steak,  kidney  and  the 
f like,  besides  being  a popular  rehsh  with 
i cold  meat.  It  is  excellent  for  game 
[ dishes.  It  has  an  advantage  over  con- 
I serve,  as  if  well  corked  it  will  keep 
I some  time  after  opening.  Cost,  about 


9d.  to  Is.  per  bottle,  and  sold  by  most 
gTocers. 

Tomato  Ketchup,  American. 

— Required : a quart  of  tomato  pulp, 
three-quarters  of  a pint  of  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  peppercorns 
mixed,  a blade  of  mace,  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  a saltspoonful  of  celery  seed, 
twice  as  much  pure  ginger,  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  two  of  good  mustard. 
Cost,  about  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 

The  pulp  is  made  by  cooking  the 
fruit  until  it  can  be  sieved ; nothing 
but  stems  and  seeds  are  to  be  kept 
back ; all  the  pulp  must  be  carefully 
scraped  from  the  sieve  and  used,  or 
the  ketchup  wifi,  be  watery.  The  spices 
are  to  be  tied  very  loosely  in  a muslin 
bag  after  bruising,  and  all  are  to  be 
boiled  until  the  mixtm-e  is  like  thick 
cream  in  consistence.  When  cold, 
take  the  bag  out,  pressing  it  to  get  out 
the  flavour  of  the  contents.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  boil  the  spices  and  some 
of  the  rdnegar  a little  time  in  advance. 
Put  up  in  small,  well-corked  bottles. 
This  is  nice  for  such  dishes  as  require 
zest,  but  must  be  used  with  caution 
with  delicate  preparations.  (See  re- 
marks above.) 

Tomato  Preserve,  Savoi^. 

— Required  ; tomatoes,  sugar,  onions, 
seasoning  and  vinegar  as  below.  Cost, 
about  9d.  to  Is.  per  pound  pot. 

For  three  pounds  of  tomatoes,  put 
four  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar  in  a 
jam  kettle,  and  moisten  with  a table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  white  vinegar,  and 
let  it  boil  up  ; then  add  three  or  four 
• small  onions,  chopped,  and  simmer 
them  a minute ; put  in  the  sliced 
tomatoes,  which  need  not  ■ be  com- 
pletely ripe,  though  thej’  should  not  be 
far  off  that  state.  Stir  to  the  boil,  then 
add  a little  salt  and  pepper ; some 
should  be  black  and  some  cayenne,  and 
the  piquancy  can  be  decided  by  taste  ; 
a dash  of  grated  ginger  and  nutmeg 
will  improve.  When  done,  pass  thi-ough 
a hair  sieve,  and  boil  again  irntil  it  re- 
sembles marmalade  in  appearance,  then 
pour  into  small  pots,  and  cover  the  next 
day  as  jam.  May  be  eaten  with  cold 
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or  hot  meats  or  added  to  made  dishes. 
We  h.'ive  tasted  a very  similar  pre- 
paration, flavoured  very  little  with 
herbs  in  addition  to  the  above,  and 
can  reeommend  it. 

Tomato  Soy.  — Required  : two 
pounds  of  green  tomatoes,  half  a pound 
of  onions,  the  same  of  cucumber,  four 
ounces  of  salt,  a teaspoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, four  cloves,  an  inch  of  root 
ginger,  a small  blade  of  mace,  half  a 
dozen  chillies,  and  enough  good  malt 
vinegar  to  cover.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d., 
but  variable. 

Slice  the  vegetables,  and  put  them 
in  a colander,  with  the  salt  (which 
should  bo  in  fine  i)Owder,  and  quite 
wanii)  sj)rinklcd  over  them.  Set  on  a 
dish,  and  leave  all  night.  Then  put 
them  in  a ])reserving-pan,  after  the 
brine  has  dmiiied  from  them,  and  add 
the  spices  and  vinegar  ; boil  slowly  to 
a ])erfect  pulp,  and  rub  at  once  through 
a hair  sieve.  Have  some  small,  dry, 
wiinn  bottles  ready,  and  drop  a clove 
and  a 'chilli  in  each,  fill  up,  and  cork 
and  seal,  and  store  in  a dry  place. 
This  is  a useful  preparation  for  giving 
zest  to  meat  and  fish  stews,  &c.,  also 
to  gravies  and  sauces. 

Note. — The  proportion  of  onion  and 
cucumber  can  be  altered  to  taste,  so 
that  the  combined  weight  is  the  same. 
Green  gooseberries  may  replace  the 
euciunber,  then  a coujrle  of  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  will  be  wanted. 

Tomato  Store  Sauce,  for  long 
keeping.  As  this  improves  with  age 
it  is  well  to  make  a good  quantity 
when  tomatoes  are  cheap.  Required  : 
a dozen  pounds  of  tomatoes,  a pound 
of  onions  (half  English  and  half 
Spanish  for  choice),  three  pounds  of 
Demerara  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  salt,  six  ounces  of  black 
peppercorns,  a heaping  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  of  the  best  quality,  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  cloves,  three  pints  of 
vinegar  (two-thirds  brown  and  one- 
third  white),  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  allspice  berries,  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
an  ounce  of  mustard  seeds,  and  a tea- 


spoonful of  chojjped  garlic.  Cost, 
about  6s.  to  7s. 

The  tomatoes  are  to  be  quite  ripe, 
and  broken  up  into  a jar,  and  set  in  a 
slow  oven  until  the  juice  flows  freely 
and  they  are  getting  pulpy.  The 
spices  are  to  be  bruised  and  added 
with  the  rest  of  the  materials,  and  the 
whole  cooked  for  a couple  of  hours  or 
so  to  a perfect  pulp.  'This  may  either 
be  done  in  the  jar  in  the  oven,  or  a 
l)reserving  - pan  may  be  used.  In 
(iither  case  care  is  needed  to  avoid 
burning,  and  the  mass  should  be  often 
stirred  with  a wooden  .spoon.  Then 
rub  through  a hair  sieve,  the  finer  the 
better,  and  as  soon  as  cold,  bottle  for 
use  in  small  bottles,  and  cork  and  seal 
well. 

Note. — This  is  not  intended  as  an 
adjunct  to  meats,  &c.,  upon  the  plate, 
but  to  give  zest  to  gravies,  sauces, 
soups,  &c.  ; and,  owing  to  the  spices 
used,  avoid  over-seasoning  any  di.sh  to 
which  the  compound  is  added.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  sour  .apples 
may  be  added,  and  should  garlic  be 
objected  to,  it  may  be  omitted.  It  is 
very  important  that  no  unsound 
tomatoes  be  used,  and  that  the  mix- 
ture be  thoroughly  cooked.  It  will  be 
found  an  improvement  to  put  the 
spices  in  a pint  of  the  rtnegar  in  a 
covered  saucepan,  and  bring  to  the 
boil  before  adding  to  the  rest.  (iSee 
Note  at  end  of  Tomato  Chutney 
on  page  1173.) 

Tomatoes,  Small,  Pickled.— 

Required : tom.atoes,  rtnegar,  spice, 
and  salt  as  under.  Cost  of  tomatoes, 
variable. 

The  tomatoes  should  be  ripe,  but 
quite  sound ; reject  any  broken  ones, 
and  let  them  be  as  even  in  size  as  con- 
venient, not  much  larger  than  a good- 
sized  walnut.  Wipe  them,  and  put  them 
lightly  in  jars,  and  pour  over  enough 
boiling  rtnegar  to  cover,  spiced  as  for 
onions,  cabbage,  &c.  (see  recipes) ; or 
use  the  spiced  vinegar  of  page  1171. 
A teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  as  much 
sugar,  should  be  added  to  every  pint. 
Cover  to  keep  the  rteam  in  with  a 
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plate  or  saucer,  and  tie  down  with 
bladder  next  day.  Serve  with  cold 
meats,  or  as  garnish  for  salads  and 
other  dishes.  This  should  be  eaten 
quickly,  and  prepared  in  small  quanti- 
ties, being  a pickle  for  “ present  use.” 

Another  way. — Prick  the  tomatoes, 
dredge  with  fine,  dry  salt,  and  leave 
for  a couple  of  days  ; then  proceed  as 
above.  The  juice  that  flows  from 
them  as  soon  as  pricked  should  he  kept 
in  a covered  earthen  vessel  and  added 
to  the  vinegar ; it  is  best  to  boil  it. 
Wipe  the  tomatoes  free  from  brine 
before  putting  to  the  vinegar.  No 
added  salt  is  required. 

TrufBLe  Essence.  — Eequired : 
half  a pound  of  fresh  truflles,  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  Madeira  or  good 
sherry,  half  a pint  of  rich  stock,  clear, 
a tiny  bunch  of  herbs,  a morsel  of 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a pinch  of  grated 
nutmeg.  Cost,  variable. 

Peel  and  slice  the  truffles ; put  them 
in  a stewpan  with  all  the  materials 
except  the  wine ; cover  and  cook  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the 
wine ; cover  tightly,  cook  for  twenty 
minutes  more,  then  strain  the  liquid 
through  a fine  hair  sieve  or  clean  cloth. 
This  is  a useful  preparation  if  several 
dishes  have  to  be  flavoured ; saj'  game 
gravy,  or  brown  sauce  to  serve  with 
game  or  fillets  of  beef,  or  a forcemeat ; 
some  of  the  liquid  could  be  added  to 
the  latter,  and  the  truffles  rubbed 
through  a sieve.  In  cold  weather  this 
can  be  kept  for  use  until  the  next  day, 
or  longer.  If  required  stronger,  the 
quantity  of  truffles  maj^  be  doubled, 
and  another  half  gill  of  wine  used. 
The  stronger  the  stock  the  better  the 
essence — strong  of  meat,  that  is;  the 
less  of  other  flavours  the  better  ; 
one  made  from  veal  or  chicken,  with 
a little  beef,  will  answer  for  most 
dishes.  The  most  convenient  time  to 
make  the  essence  will  be  when  pre- 
paring clear  soup,  as  the  same  stock 
will  serve  for  it.  One  of  the  richest 
and  best  gra^’ies  or  sauces  obtainable, 
to  serve  with  game,  is  made  by  adding 
this  and  Fumet  of  Game,  say  a gill  of 


each,  to  an  equal  measure  of  Brown 
Sauce. 

Vegetable  Marrow.  — Ee- 
quired : a maiTOW  of  medium  size, 

two  quarts  of  vinegar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  root  ginger,  six  shalots,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  the 
same  of  mustard  seed,  and  an  ounce  of 
turmeric.  Cost,  about  Is.  9d. 

The  marrow  should  be  pared  and  the 
seeds  removed,  then  cut  in  thick  slices, 
and  again  into  cubes  ; sprinkle  it  with 
half  a pound  or  so  of  salt,  which 
should  be  fine  and  dry ; in  six  hom’s 
the  maiTow  must  be  very  thoroughly 
drained.  The  rest  of  the  materials  are 
to  be  put  in  a saucepan  and  brought 
very  slowly  to  the  boil,  the  shalots 
chopped,  the  ginger  bruised,  with  the 
other  spices,  and  the  turmeric  mixed  to 
a paste  with  some  of  the  Aunegar ; 
when  boiling  point  is  reached,  simmer 
for  five  minutes,  then  put  the  marrow 
in,  and  give  about  seven  or  eight 
minutes  more  ; turn  into  dry,  waim 
jars,  and  tie  down  with  bladder  the 
next  day.  Should  the  marrows  be 
young  and  small,  use  a couple.  This 
is  a pickle  that  wiU  only  keep  in  a dry 
place,  for  the  least  damp  wiU  spoil  it ; 
it  may  be  used  almost  at  once,  though, 
in  a suitable  place,  it  improves  by 
keeping  a short  time.  The  A-inegar, 
&c.,  should  be  more  than  enough  to 
cover  the  marrow  at  first,  and  any  left 
over  after  the  marrow  is  eaten  will  be 
found  useful  for  hashes  and  other 
savoury  dishes. 

Another  way. — Eequired  : a marrow, 
a fourth  its  weight  of  onions,  and  vine- 
gar and  spices  as  below. 

The  marrow  should  be  sliced  thinly, 
then  treated  as  above,  and  the  onions 
cut  up  and  put  with  it  in  a waim  jar, 
with  enough  boiling  vinegar  to  cover-; 
when  cool,  pour  the  vinegar  off,  and 
boil  it  with  the  following  spices  to  each 
quart : half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper- 
corns, the  same  of  ginger,  a quarter  of 
an  oimce  each  of  nutmeg  and  allspice 
berries ; add  three  cloves.  Let  this  cool 
before  putting  it  over  the  vegetables. 
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jind  soo  th:it  it  is  two  or  Ihveo  inches 
!il)ove  them.  Use  f?l;iss  hutlles,  cover 
with  bladder,  and  keep  some  time 
before  nsinfj:.  Very  stron"  vinegar  is 
wanted  for  tliis.  Any  left  from  the 
pickle  is  useful  for  brown  fish  stews 
and  soups,  and  for  all  sorts  of  meat 
dishes.  The  nutmeg  may  be  reduced, 
and  more  of  the  other  spices  added. 

Vinegar  for  Salads. — Required : 
half  a gallon  of  good  vinegar,  a hand- 
ful of  garden  cress,  half  as  much  mus- 
tard, a tablcspoonful  of  tarragon  leaves, 
half  as  much  chervil,  and  a saltspoon- 
ful  of  celery  seed.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  should  be 
put  in  an  earthen  jar,  or  wide-mouthed 
glii.ss  bottle,  and  tied  over,  and  at  the 
end  of  a week  strained  through  fine 
muslin  or  a clean  linen  cloth  for  use. 

This  is  a useful  vinegar,  and  those 
who  appreciate  the  flavour  imparted  by 
tarnigon  and  chervil  will  do  well  to 
keep  it  ready  for  use,  making  a good 
supply  when  those  herbs  are  plentiful. 
Some  pimpernel  leaves  may  be  added 
in  iilace  of  paid  of  the  cress. 

Walnut  Ketchup. — Required  : 
a hundred  walnuts,  young  and  gi'cen, 
half  a pound  of  shalots,  a head  or  two 
of  garlic,  half  a pound  of  salt,  and 
two  quarts  of  A'inegar,  two  ounces  of 
anchovies,  the  same  of  whole  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mace.  Cost,  about 
2s.  fid.  to  3s. 

The  walnuts  are  to  be  pounded  in  a 
mortar  until  well  bruised  ; put  them  in 
a jar  with  the  chopped  shalots,  vinegar, 
garlic,  and  salt,  and  stir  every  day  for 
ten  days ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and 
boil  it  with  the  other  ingredients  for 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  skimming 
well.  Strain,  and  when  cold  pom-  it 
free  from  the  sediment  into  small, 
dry  bottles,  and  cork  securely.  The 
sediment  comes  in  for  present  use  for 
flavouring  thick  gravies  and  sauces. 
For  a ketchup  that  will  keep  many 
years,  add  a quart  of  strong  beer  in 
place  of  half  the  vinegar ; or,  what  is 
still  more  reliable,  a mixture  of  beer 
and  good  port,  and  slightly  increase 


I the  amount  of  all  the  flavouring  ingie- 
I dients  ; a bunch  of  sweet  herbs  may  1 e 
I added. 

Walnuts,  Pickled.— Required  : 
a hundred  walnuts,  two  quarts  of  \ ine- 
gar,  a tea.spoonful  of  salt,  two  ounces 
of  whole  black  pepper,  the  same  of 
bruised  ginger,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  half  a dozen  small  onions,  a 
blade  of  mace,  two  ounces  of  mustard 
seeds,  and  brine  as  below.  Cost,  about 
2s.  fid.,  but  very  ^'al•iablo. 

The  walnuts  must  be  gathered  when 
a pill  will  pierce  them  easily,  as  when 
the  shell  can  be  felt  they  are  no  longer 
in  a condition  to  make  a satisfactory 
juckle.  Make  enough  brine  to  cover 
them,  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces 
of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water.  Tho 
scum  that  rises  to  the  surfaee  as  the 
salt  dissolves  should  bo  all  removed. 
Rut  in  the_^ walnuts  and  stir  them  daily, 
and  change  the  brine  in  three  days.  If 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  leave  them 
in  it  for  twelve  days  ; but  if  not,  drain 
them  in  nine  days.  Spread  them  in 
single  layers  on  flat  eai-then  dishes,  and 
e.xposc  them  to  the  air  imtil  they  tui-n 
quite  black.  Then  prepare  the  j)ickle 
by  boiling  the  ingi-edients  given  above  i 
for  five  minutes  ; the  walnuts  should  I 
be  ready  in  a jar,  and  the  pickle  poured  I 
on  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fire.  I 
When  quite  cold,  cover  with  bladder  j 
and  store  in  a dry  place.  The  walnuts 
should  be  covered  well  with  vinegar, 
and,  if  necessary  to  add  more,  it  should 
be  boiled  first  with  spices  as  before. 

Note.  — The  walnuts  should  be 
pierced  by  passing  a large  needle 
right  through  them  from  end  to  end 
and  also  through  the  centre.  If  this  , 
is  omitted,  they  will  not  soften  pro- 
perly or  become  w-ell  flavoured.  They 
are  better  if  kept  for  a few  months  at 
least,  some  say  a year,  before  using. 
The  sj)ices  may  be  varied  without 
detriment.  Many  use  a larger  amount 
of  cloves  and  peppercorns,  and  less 
ginger  and  mustard  ; others  substitute 
allspice  berries  for  some  of  the  pejjper- 
coms.  For  present  use  the  brine  may 
he  a little  stronger ; half  a pound  of 
salt  to  the  quart  of  water. 
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I SWEET  PICKLES. 

Other  names  for  the  above  are  “ spiced  fruit,”  “ fruit  in  vinegar,”  and 
“pickled  fruit.”  They  are  px’epared  in  perfection  in  America  and 
Germany,  and  are  much  less  known  in  England  than  their  excellence 
warrants.  They  have  tlie  merits  of  wholesomeness,  general  utility,  and 
effective  appearance.  They  go  with  almost  everytliing,  both  cold  and  hot, 

I and  are  suitable  for  all  meals  and  all  seasons.  The  varieties  are  too 
numerous  to  detail  in  recipe  form,  both  in  the  kinds  of  fruit  used  and 
the  modes  of  preparation ; some  of  the  processes  are  complicated,  and, 
speaking  from  experience,  we  can  recommend  the  easily  concocted  pickles 
as  being  everything  the  most  fastidious  palate  could  desire.  Reference  is 
I made  in  many  parts  of  this  work  to  these  pickles  and  the  number  of  uses 
1 to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  those  who  may  try  any  of  the  recipes  given 
' will  find  them  acceptable  in  hosts  of  ways  other  than  those  named. 

The  special  points  in  preparing  them  are  few,  yet  demand  attention. 
The  fruit  must  be  sound,  and  the  size  and  degree  of  ripeness  should  be  as 
equal  as  possible.  Pure  cane  sugar  must  be  used,  and  so  must  good  malt 
vinegar.  Apples  and  pears  should  be  peeled  and  cored.  Tomatoes  and 
stone  fruit  should  be  pricked  in  a few  places.  Glass  jars  are  best,  and 
may  be  those  with  screw  tops,  or  corks  or  bladder  can  be  used  ; tluj  thing 
is  to  make  them  air-tight ; if  this  is  not  done,  fermentation  will  soon  set 
, in.  The  place  of  stoi-age  must  be  dry  and  cool.  The  average  proportions 
of  the  several  ingredients  are  given,  but  these  may  be  vai’ied  to  taste  in 
the  matter  of  spices  ; or  when  the  fruit  is  extra  juicy  the  amount  ofvliquid 
; may  be  slightly  decreased.  But  no  waste  need  occim  in  the  event  of  a 
I superfiuous  amount  of  syrup,  as  such  comes  in  as  handy  as  the  pickle 
itself.  A spoonful  of  syrup  gives  a delicious  flavour  to  many  curries,  for 
instance. 

] Reference  should  be  made  to  the  recipe  for  pickled  damsons,  page  1178, 
whatever  the  kind  of  fruit  under  treatment.  Orrr  own  experiments  were 
made  first  on  damsons,  and  some  pickled  by  the  first  mode  kept  well  for 
three  years.  This  is  the  mode  to  which  we  give  the  preference,  though  a 
I little  more  trouble  than  the  second  one  ; the  latter  is  a very  common  one 
I in  the  States.  The  first  is  unquestionably  superior  for  fruit  with  little 
I syrup ; for  cun-ants  and  berries  of  various  sorts  it  is  immaterial  which 
mode  be  followed. 

Note. — Should  stone  jars  in  place  of  glass  bottles  be  found  more 
convenient,  they  must  be  glazed,  and  should  not  have  held  anything  of  a 
ii  greasy  nature,  or  have  iDeen  used  for  cooking,  or  the  pickles  will  be 
ruined.  Should  deviation  be  made  from  the  proportions  given,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  acid  the  fruit  the  less  the  vinegar  required. 


I Apples,  Pickled.  — The  fruit 
I may  be  left  whole,  and  cored  without 
breaking,  or  large  fruit  may  he  divided 
in  the  usual  way.  {See  the  recipes  for 
Peaks.)  The  amount  and  kind  of 
spice  can  be  regulated  by  taste  and  the 

2 N 


kind  of  apples.  Russets  and  pippins 
are  excellent  pickled  thus.  The  sim- 
mering of  the  cores  and  i^eel  is  a great 
improvement,  and  the  trouble  is  well 
bestowed. 

Blackberries,  Pickled.—' 
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Required  : six  pounds  of  rij)e  fruit, 
three  of  supir,  a ])iiit  and  three-quarters 
of  vinc{i;!ir,  half  an  ounce  each  of 
cloves  and  cinnamon,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  ginger.  Cost,  about  3s., 
but  very  variable. 

The  spices  arc  to  be  bruised  .and 
tied  loosely  in  a muslin  bag,  and  be 
boiled  in  a gill  of  the  vinegiir  until 
it  is  well  flavoured.  The  vinegar  and 
s])ice  bag  are  then  to  be  added  to 
the  rest,  and  the  second  mode  for 
damsons  followed.  Time  to  simjner  to 
be  regulated  by  the  fruit.  Seedy,  dry 
benies  are  useless  ; only  the  finest  arc 
woith  the  trouble,  and  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  a good  season  to 
make  a fair  supply,  as  this  is  generally 
a popular  pickle,  and  keeps  well. 

Another  uay. — The  sj)ices  used  may 
be  ground,  and  a small  amount  of 
ap])ie  juice  added,  and  the  whole 
cooked  in  a preserving-pan  precisely 
as  jam  is  made.  This,  though  not 
so  nice  in  ai)pearance,  is  exceedingly 
tasty,  and  not  much  trouble ; apj)les 
and  blackberries  mixed  are  also 
nice. 

Cherries,  Pickled. — Required  : 
some  Kentish  cherries,  vinegar,  &c., 
as  under.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  per 
gallon  jar,  but  variable. 

Wipe  the  cherries,  and  cut  off  the 
stalks  to  within  nearly  an  inch ; put 
them  in  jars,  and  boil  enough  French 
vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  a pound 
of  sugar  to  the  quart ; a few  griiins 
of  cayenne  and  a coujde  of  cloves,  with 
half  a dozen  allspice  berries,  and  the 
same  number  of  peppercorns,  are  the 
only  additions  requisite.  Cover  with 
the  hot  mixture,  and  tie  down  when 
cold.  Ready  for  use  in  a month. 

Damsons,  Pickled.— Required : 
si.x  poimds  of  damsons,  three  pounds 
of  lump  sugar,  a dozen  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  half  an  ounce  of  root  ginger, 
a dozen  black  peppercorns,  the  same 
of  allspice  berries,  and  a pint  of  malt 
A’inegar.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d., 
but  variable. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  two 


modes,  as  they  serve  as  a guide  for 
all  the  other  fruits. 

No.  1. — Recommended.  — Pick  and 
wijjc  the  fruit  carefully,  rejecting  any 
that  is  broken  and  unsound.  It  is 
l)referable  a ti-ifle  under-  than  o\er- 
lipc.  The  sugar  should  bo  roughly 
crushed,  not  pounded.  Sprinkle  irai-t 
of  the  sugar  over  the  fruit  in  layers  in 
a jar.  Put  the  rest  of  the  sugar  with 
the  vinegar  and  the  spices  (bniised, 
but  not  tied  up)  in  a lined  saucepan, 
and  bring  very  gentl}'  to  the  boil ; 
then  add  to  the  contents  of  the  jar, 
and  cover  with  bladder.  Set  it  in 
a j)an  of  cold  w.rter  to  reach  nearly 
to  the  top,  put  the  lid  on,  and  bring 
the  water  to  the  boil.  Simmer  for  two 
to  two  and  a half  hours.  Remove 
the  jar  when  the  water  is  cold,  and  not 
before.  Cover  with  a second  bladder 
before  storing.  This  is  the  way  to 
adopt  when  small  jars  are  filled  as 
required  from  the  large  one,  which 
mirst  be  very  well  tied  down  every 
time  it  is  opened.  Shoitld  half  a 
dozen  jars  be  used  (and  this  is  in  every 
way  preferable),  the  ingr-edients  are  to 
bo  evenly  distributed  in  the  correct 
proportions,  and  the  jars  set  in  a large 
pan  of  water  as  for  bottled  fnrits. 
(6Ve  the  chapter  on  Fruits.)  Loss 
time  is  required  in  this  way : about  an 
hour  and  a half  as  a rule.  Another 
way  is  to  use  one  large  jar,  and 
then  remove  the  fruit  and  put  it  in 
small  jars,  and  distribute  the  syrup ; 
but  this  is  more  trouble. 

No.  2. — The  prepared  fruit  and  part 
of  the  sugar  are  to  be  put  in  a 
preser-ring  kettle,  and  brought  as 
slowly  as  poss.ble  just  to  the  point 
of  boiling.  The  sugar  and  spices, 
with  the  vinegar,  are  then  to  be  added, 
and  the  simmering  prolonged  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  fruit  is  then  to 
be  taken  out  with  a skimmer,  and 
put  in  dry,  waim  jars,  and  the  syrup 
re-boiled  until  quite  thick.  It  is  then 
poured  over,  and  must  come  an  inch  or 
two  over  the  top  of  the  fruit.  Cover 
when  cold.  Unless  the  fruit  be  fully 
ripe,  longer  boiling  will  be  ■wanted; 
but  damsons  and  anything  of  a similar 
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kind,  as  plums,  should  retain  their 
shape.  An  enamelled  pan  is  needed, 
and  the  fire  should  he  steady. 

For  other  fruits,  the  time  must  be 
regulated  solely  hy  the  kind  and  state 
of  ripeness.  A quarter  of  an  hour 
will  suffice  sometimes ; and  for  some 
sorts  nearly  an  hour  may  be  wanted. 
{See  Pears,  page  1180  ; Tomatoes,  page 
1180;  and  Blackberries,  page  1177.) 

' Green  Gooseberries, 
Pickled  . — Required  : a gallon  of 
fruit,  measured  after  topping  and 
tailing,  three  pounds  and  a half  of 
sugar,  half  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  half 
an  ounce  each  of  cloves,  allspice  and 
ginger,  all  whole,  and  half  an  inch  of 
stick  cinnamon.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 
to  3s. 

■ {See  the  first  mode  for  Damsons 
above.)  Before  putting  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  jar,  the  fruit  should 
be  brought  to  the  boil  with  half  the 
sugar  and  about  a gill  of  water,  and 
simmered  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  rest  of  the  sugar  and  the  spices 
are  then  to  he  added  with  the  vinegar, 
and  the  simmering  in  the  saucepan 
continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half ; hut  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is 
the  only  guide  ; so  long  as  the  berries 
are  not  broken  up  it  will  not  hurt, 
and  long  cooking  gives  a better  flavour. 

Note. — We  do  not  recommend  ripe 
red  berries  for  this  sort  of  pickle, 
though  we  have  met  with  recipes 
for  their  use. 

Melon,  Pickled.  — Required  : 
melons,  vinegar,  &c.,  as  below.  Cost, 
variable. 

Take  one  or  two  good-flavoured 
melons,  within  a day  or  two  of  com- 
plete ripeness  ; take  the  rind  off,  and 
remove  the  seeds,  and  cut  them  in  half- 
inch slices,  and  again  as  liked,  either 
triangles  or  squares.  Lay  them  in 
vinegar  for  a week  to  ten  days,  then 
simmer  them  in  the  vinegar  imtil 
tender.  Lift  them  out  on  to  a hair 
i sieve  to  drain,  and  when  cold,  stick  a 
1 clove  in  each  piece  and  put  into  glass 
jars  ; cover  with  cold  syrup,  made  by 
boiling  very  quickly  for  ten  minutes 


ten  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
Water,  regulating  the  quantity  to  make 
by  the  size  of  the  melons.  Cover  for  a 
week,  then  take  from  the  sjrup,  drain 
it  all  from  them,  then  put  them  in  jars, 
ready  for  storing,  and  pour  over  them 
fresh  vinegar  that  has  been  boiled  for 
one  minute  and  left  to  get  cold  before 
adding.  This  is  particularly  good  with 
venison,  hare,  &c.,  in  place  of  currant 
jelly.  More  cloves,  as  well  as  allspice 
berries  and  cinnamon,  are  used  some- 
times, but  the  flavour  of  any  should  be 
very  mild  only. 

Note. — Neither  the  surplus  vinegar 
nor  syrup  need  be  wasted,  as  there  are 
endless  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
used  up. 

Melon  Rind,  Pickled. — Re- 
quired : a melon,  vinegar,  sugar,  and 
spices  as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  to 
Is.  6d.  on  an  average. 

Take  the  outer  rind  from  a medium- 
sized water-melon  with  a sharp  knife, 
and  then  remove  every  bit  of  the  inner 
pulp  that  may  he  adhering.  If  this  is 
omitted  the  crispness  of  the  pickle  will 
be  destroyed.  Cut  the  rind  in  strips 
of  two  inches  long  and  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  sprinkle  with  a 
little  fine  salt  on  an  earthen  dish. 
Leave  for  twelve  hours,  then  drain  and 
rinse  in  cold  water ; drain  well  and 
cook  in  a potato  steamer  until  a 
straw  win  pierce  them.  Have  some 
dry  jars  ready,  put  the  rind  in,  and 
cover  with  the  vinegar  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — Boil  together  for  half  an  hour, 
skimming  often,  a pint  of  cider  vinegar, 
a pound  of  lump  sugar,  two  blades  of 
mace,  half  a teaspoonful  of  whole 
cloves,  two  inches  of  stick  cinnamon, 
broken  up,  and  half  an  inch  of  root 
ginger.  This  should  be  poured  over 
while  boiling.  Then  keep  the  rind 
under  the  vinegar  by  means  of  a plate 
or  saucer,  tie  when  cold  with  bladder, 
after  putting  in  a good  cork  ; or  a 
metal  screw  top  may  be  used.  This 
is  ready  for  use  in  about  ten  days. 
The  amount  of  idnegar,  &c.,  to  use 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  melon  ; 
the  above  would  suffice  for  a small 
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one  only.  The  rind  must  be  well 
covered  with  the  vinegar,  and  it 
should  reach  quite  three  inches  above 
it  at  first. 

Pears,  Pickled.  — Required  : 
pears,  cider,  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices 
as  under.  Cost,  variable. 

This  is  a special  recipe,  as  the  mode 
differs  from  those  given  under  Dam- 
sons. The  fruit  should  he  pared  and 
cored,  then  quartered,  or  cut  in  eight  if 
large.  Put  the  fruit  in  a jar,  and  cook 
in  a pan  of  water  on  a steady  fire  imtil 
soft  but  unbroken.  The  cores  and  peels 
are  to  he  simmered  in  cider  to  cover 
until  it  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity. 
Then  strain,  and  to  every  half-pint  of 
the  flavoured  cider  allow  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  a pint  and  a third  of  vine- 
gar, a teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  pep- 
percorns, and  stick  cinnamon,  in  small 
jiieces,  a blade  of  mace,  an  inch  of 
root  ginger.  Boil  to  a syrup,  then  put 
the  fruit  in,  and  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes,  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
condition  and  kind  ; the  pieces  should 
retain  their  shape  ; finish  off  when  cold 
in  the  ordinary  way.  (See  Damsons, 
page  1178.) 

Note. — The  ahoye  proportions  are 
for  ripe  pears  of  good  flavour ; enough 
of  the  syrup  should  he  made  to  cover 
them  entirely.  For  hard  pears  an  extra 


allowance  of  flavouring  and  sugar  may 
be  wanted.  When  cider  cannot  he  had 
increase  the  vinegar.  Another  way  is 
to  proceed  as  directed  in  the  first  recipe 
for  damsons.  A smaller  allowance  of 
peppercorns  may  be  used,  and  some- 
times allspice  berries  are  added.  This 
recipe  may  be  followed  for  other 
fruits. 

Tomatoes,  Pickled.— Required : 
seven  pounds  of  tomatoes,  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  a pint  of  vinegar,  spices  as  for 
damsons  (page  1178),  or  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon  if  the 
flavour  he  liked.  Cost,  about  5s.  in 
average  seasons. 

If  the  fruit  be  small,  about  the  size 
of  a large  walnut,  leave  it  whole.  If 
large,  slice  it  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  must  be  ripe.  If  the  first  mode  he 
followed,  half  an  hour’s  cooking  after 
the  water  in  the  outer  pan  boils  will  be 
enough.  If  the  second,  simmer  for  five 
to  seven  minutes.  This  is  very  de- 
licious and  useful.  Whole  tomatoes 
are  sometimes  peeled,  but  are  always 
liable  to  hre.ak.  When  sliced,  the 
pickle  resembles  chutney  in  appear- 
ance, and  if  liked  may  he  converted  i 
into  a perfect  pulp  by  passing  it 
through  a hair-sieve.  The  whole  fruit  i 
is  handier  for  garnishing  pm-poses 
generally. 


BEVERAGES. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

f'NEAELT  every  day  brings  us  new  drinks,  which  may  be  classed  as  good, 
i bad,  and  indifferent.  "With  all  respect  to  temperance  reformers,  many  of 
Ik  the  beverages  vaunted  as  good  substitutes  for  wines  are  too  sweet  to  be 
I of  much  service  to  the  majority  for  cpnsumption  with  meals.  It  is 
! universally  agreed  that  a sweet  dinner  drink  is  a mistake ; it  spoils  both 
palate  and  digestion.  To  enumerate  a tithe  of  the  drinks  of  this  class 
i would  take  up  all  the  space  at  our  command ; perhaps  those  most  agree. 
(I  able  on  the  whole  ai-e  the  best  of  the  fruit  syrups,  which  can  be  diluted 
i to  taste.  Of  liome-made  drinks  there  are  a large  number,  and  many  of 
the  most  popular  are  included  in  this  work ; not  all  in  this  chapter ; some 
are  in  that  devoted  to  invalid  fare,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
I Index.  In  the  chapter  on  Ices  much  will  be  found  of  use  here,  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  icing  and  cooling  of  all  sorts  of  drinks.  The 
recent  introduction  of  bitter  non-alcoholic  ales  under  various  names  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  ; but  the  process  of  manufacture  is  complicated, 
and  beyond  domestic  imitation. 

: An  effort  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  chapter  some  of  the  very 

i cheapest  drinks  that  shall  at  the  same  time  be  both  palatable  and  nourish- 
ing ; some  are  worthy  of  special  attention,  and  should  not  be  ignored  by 
reason  of  their  small  cost.  A little  more  care  than  is  often  given  to 
homely  beverages  might,  with  advantage,  be  bestowed.  A bright  glass 
costs  no  more  than  a smeary  one  ; and  to  strain  a lemonade  is  the  work  of 
a moment.  Let  a cold  drink  be  cold ; and  when  ice  is  employed,  we  may 
I repeat  the  warning,  though  this  is  more  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere,  to  let 
it  be  pure.  Let  none  think  that  “ rough  ice  ” can  take  the  place  of  “ pure 
' ice  ” ; to  melt  a lump  of  it,  and  notice  the  condition  of  the  water,  is  an 
experiment  worth  the  making  by  the  sceptical. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  include  such  drinks  as  “ shandy 
gaff  ” — a mixture  of  ginger  beer  and  ale — and  others  of  a like  kind. 
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Admiral’s  Cool  Cup.  — Re- 
quired : a quart  of  first-class  cider,  an 
orange,  a lemon,  two  ounces  of  fresh 
pineapple,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  two 
glasses  of  Madeira,  a sprig  of  halm, 
the  fourth  of  a nutmeg,  and  some  ice. 
Cost,  about  2s. 

Rasp  the  sugar  on  the  orange  and 

lemon  to  remove  the  outer  rind ; add 


the  strained  juice,  the  pine  in  shreds 
(grated  pine  may  serve),  and  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients.  Cover  closely,  and 
imbed  in  ice  for  an  hour.  Ice  may  he 
put  in,  hut  is  a questionable  improve- 
ment. 

Ale  and  Beer,  — {See  Malt 

Liquoas.) 
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Ale,  Berry  or  Scotch.  Brovm 

Caudle. — Boil  a couple  of  ounces  of 
groats,  or  the  coarsest  oatmeal,  with 
two  to  three  gills  of  beer  or  porter, 
after  mixing  it  to  a paste  with  water 
or  cold  beer.  Ginger  or  other  spice  and 
a little  sugar  should  be  added.  Time 
to  boil : ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Ale  Cup. — Required  : a quart  of 
good  ale,  a slice  of  hot  toast,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  half  a gill  of  brandy, 
and  a gill  of  sherry,  with  a sprig  of 
halm  or  borage.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  toast  and  sugar  are  to  he  put  in 
a large  tankard  with  the  ale,  and  after 
a short  time  the  other  materials  should 
he  added  ; cool  and  serve. 

American  Drinks.  — A few 

years  ago  the  drinks  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  America  were  something  of  a 
novelty  to  the  average  Englishman ; 
now  they  are  easily  obtained,  for  the 
“ bar  mixist  ” has  found  his  way  to 
this  country,  and  his  toothsome  tipjdes 
are  said  to  be  increasing  in  demand. 
The  following  are  specimens  of  such 
drinks  as  may  be  concocted  at  home 
with  little  trouble  ; some  of  the  drinks 
are  secret  preparations,  and  for  many 
a certain  gum,  and  other  materials 
which  are  considered  indispensable,  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  even  if  the  pro- 
portions and  mode  of  mixing  were 
known.  Such  drinks  have  been  de- 
scribed as  artistic  productions  that 
require  the  master  hand.  Cobblers, 
cocktails,  juleps,  flips,  bishops,  noggs, 
floaterees,  and  cruslas  are  amongst  the 
most  familiar ; some  bear  most  extra- 
ordinary names. 

No.  1. — Mint  Julep. — The  ways  of 
making  this  are  many,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  considered  one  of  the  best.  The 
materials  required  are  : a few  sprigs  of 
mint,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
one  (or  less)  of  white  sugar,  a wine- 
glass of  good  whisky,  and  some  ice  and 
fruit.  The  mint  is  first  bruised  and 
pressed  well  with  the  sugar  in  a soda 
glass ; the  water  is  added,  and  the 
flavom-  of  the  mint  extracted ; the  glass 
is  filled  up  with  the  whisky  and 
finely-shaved  ice,  and  the  mint  put  as 


a bouquet  on  the  top,  the  stem  being 
imbedded  in  the  ice  ; it  is  well  for  the 
sake  of  appearance  to  put  away  the 
bruised  mint  and  add  a fresh  sprig  ; a 
few  hit^  of  orange  or  pineapple  should 
be  put  round  it,  and  the  julep  taken 
with  straws.  The  fruits  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  sugar. 

No.  2. — Golden  Slipper. — This  is 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  gold  water 
Dantzic  and  yellow  chartreuse  (from 
half  to  a wineglassful  to  taste,  or  a 
liqueur  glass  is  voted  correct  by  many), 
and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  latter 
should  be  kept  intact  until  it  reaches 
the  throat,  according  to  authorities. 

No.  3. — Forme  V Amour  is  made 
from  a mixture  of  liqueur,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  some  cordial  and  good  spirit. 
The  first  is  often  maraschino  (about 
half  a glass),  and  vanilla  cordial  and 
pale  brandy  are  prime  favourites. 
They  are  in  smaller  proportion  than 
the  liqueur,  and  that  is  the  first 
ingredient  in  the  glass,  the  egg  being 
floated  on  it,  the  rest  being  put  on  the 
top  separately. 

No.  4.  — Sherry  Cobbler. — This  is 
simple  to  mix.  From  one  to  two 
glasses  of  pale  sherry  are  put  in  a 
glass  with  sugar  to  taste,  and  a dash 
of  lemon  peel ; a little  nutmeg,  with 
sometimes  a spoonful  of  port,  and 
either  orange  or  pineapple  to  flavoui', 
foiTu  the  foundation ; the  tumbler  is 
filled  with  ice,  and  the  drink  taken 
through  straws.  Other  additions  are 
made  to  suit  individual  taste. 

No.  5. — Sherry  Flip. — This  is  made 
by  shaking  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
half  a tablespoonful  or  more  of  sugar, 
a glass  of  sherry,  and  some  shaved 
ice.  A grate  of  nutmeg  is  sometimes 
put  on  the  top. 

No.  6. — John  Collins. — The  materials 
for  this  are  sugar,  lemon,  gin,  ice,  and 
soda  water ; the  exact  proportions  a-re 
a matter  of  taste,  but  the  ice  is  in 
small  proportion,  and  the  glass  should 
be  filled  up  with  the  soda. 

No.  7. — Flari  Ahri.— This  is  said  to 
be  a very  popular  drink.  The  glass  is 
nearly  half-filled  with  finely-cracked 
iee,  and  a dash  of  lemon  juice  and 
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! ■whisky  are  added ; after  a vigorous 
stir  it  is  tilled  up  with  some  kind  of 
water  of  the  seltzer  type,  and  garnished 
1 on  the  top  with  fresh  fruits  in  season. 

No.  8. — Egg  Nogg.  — Out  of  the 
many  (and  some  very  peculiar)  mix- 
tures for  this  drink,  this  is  given  as 
one  of  the  most  likely  to  be  generally 
I agreeable.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  with 
, a heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar  are 
I beaten  together,  then  flavoured  with 
! nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  and  mixed  with 
I a few  small  lumps  of  ice,  half  a glass 
of  old  brandy,  a smaller  proportion  of 
good  rum,  and  enough  milk  to  flU  the 
glass ; after  a good  shake  this  is 
strained  and  served. 

■ No.  9.  — Eloaieree  is  pronounced 
something  of  “ a sell,”  as  it  is  only  a 
; schooner  of  lager  beer  with  a cork  in 
I it  to  prevent  its  being  taken  too 
I quickly. 

No.  10. — A Bishop  is  made  up  of 
I about  "half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a tea- 
; spoonful  of  orange  and  the  same  of 
lemon  juice,  enough  ice  to  half-flU  the 
: glass,  and  enough  seltzer  water  and 
burgundy,  with  a dash  of  rum  or 
I brandy,  to  flU  up.  This  is  dressed 
I with  fouit,  and  taken  through  a straw. 

No.  1 1 . — A Fnnch  that  will  be  voted 
1 excellent  on  a warm  day  is  made  up  of 

I half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  lemon  juice,  twice  as  much  good 
port,  the  same  of  rum,  and  a teaspoon - 
ful  or  more  of  brandy;  the  glass  is 
nearly  filled  with  fine  ice,  and  any 
nice  fresh  fruit  put  on  the  top.  This 
may  be  varied  by  using  sherry  instead 
of  port,  and  orange  in  place  of  lemon 
j juice.  Easpberry  and  other  fruit 
I syrups  enter  into  various  drinks  of 
i this  sort.  For  example,  one  is  com- 
I posed  of  equal  parts  of  pineapple 
I S5rrup,  rum,  lemon  syrup,  and  brandy, 
I ' then  put  in  a glass  and  fiUed  up  with 
1 ice.  The  top  fruits  are  bits  of  pine 
ll  and  orange  or  lemon  peel. 

Cambridge  Milk  Fuuch.— 

I Required : a quart  of  milk,  the  thin 
I rind  of  half  a lemon,  the  yolks  of  two 
(I  eggs,  a couple  to  four  ounces  of  sugar 
(according  to  taste),  four  tablespoonfuls 


of  brandy,  and  eight  of  rum.  Cost, 
about  7d.,  without  the  spirits. 

The  lemon  rind  should  infuse  in  the 
milk ; it  should  then  be  brought  to 
simmering  point  very  gently ; then 
add  the  sugar,  remove  the  rind,  and 
stir  in  the  yolks  after  beating  with  a 
little  cold  milk  ; beat  well,  then  put  in 
the  spirits.  Whisk  until  the  mixture 
froths,  but  it  must  not  boil  again. 

Note. — The  exact  proportions  of  the 
spirits  are  a matter  of  choice  ; less  than 
the  above  is  often  used,  while  some 
would  double  the  quantities. 

Champagne.— Wines.) 

Champagne  Cup.  — Required  : 
a bottle  of  champagne,  two  bottles  of 
soda  or  seltzer,  a tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  two  ounces  or  more  of  sugar, 
a strip  of  cucumber  if  liked,  and  some 
ice.  Cost,  very  variable. 

Mix  the  champagne  and  soda  in  the 
cup  (silver  or  glass),  add  the  brandy, 
and  about  half  a pound  of  crushed  ice, 
and  the  cucumber ; stir  with  a silver 
or  glass  spoon,  adding  the  pounded 
sugar  gradually,  taking  care  the  liquid 
does  not  overflow.  Time : a few 
minutes ; mix  just  before  serving. 
[See  Cups,  page  1184.)  Other  light 
wines  may  be  used,  the  sugar  being 
regulated  to  taste.  In  a stronger  cup 
omit  one  bottle  of  soda  or  seltzer. 
Sherry  is  thought  an  improvement  by 
some,  alone  or  with  brandy. 

Cider.  — This  is  the  feimented  juice 
of  apples,  and  is  chiefly  manufactured 
in  Devonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Here- 
fordshire, and  Worcestershire.  In 
some  places  the  apples  are  mashed  into 
coarse  pulp,  in  others  cut  into  pieces  or 
sha'vings ; the  result  is  encased  in  horse- 
hair cloths  and  the  juice  expressed. 
According  to  the  exact  method,  kind  of 
apples,  and  soil,  is  the  quality  of  the 
cider  ; and  even  the  best  qualities  of 
various  localities  have  characteristic 
differences.  In  no  beverage  does 
quality  vary  so  immensely.  The 
common  thin  cider  largely  drunk  by 
agricultural  labourers  is  almost  un- 
imaginable to  an  ordinary  palate,  On 
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the  other  hand,  by  keeping  separate  the 
best  juice,  and  careful  handling  and 
bottling,  an  effervescing  beverage  is 
produced  aiiproaching  champagne  in 
character  ; such  cider  is  powerfully  in- 
toxicating. Unfermented  juice  from 
the  vats  is  termed  sweet  cider,  and  is 
very  pleasant  and  refreshing ; but 
it  should  be  taken  with  great  caution, 
as  it  often  upsets  the  digestive  system 
in  a sudden  and  extraordinary  manner. 

Claret. — {See  Wines.) 

Claret  Cup. — This  is  the  usual 
way  of  preparing.  Eequired : a 

bottle  of  claret,  a glass  of  sherry,  or 
half  brandy,  a tahlespoonful  or  more 
of  maraschino,  two  or  three  tahlespoon- 
fuls  of  sugar,  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
a bottle  of  soda  or  seltzer  water,  and 
flavouring  as  below.  Cost,  from  2s.  6d. 

Put  the  wine  and  sugar  with  the 
lemon  rind  in  a jug,  cover  and  leave 
for  an  hour  ; then  put  in  a little  balm, 
borage,  or  verbena,  or  a slice  of  cucum- 
ber, and  the  water  and  a lumii  of  ice, 
and  serve.  Sliced  nectarines,  iieaches, 
or  raspberries  may  be  used  in  place  of 
lemon  rind. 

Another  way. — Use  a sweet  orange, 
rind  and  juice,  to  a bottle  of  claret,  in 
place  of  lemon,  with  soda  and  sugar  as 
above.  A little  cracked  ice  can  be  put 
in  each  glass  at  the  time  of  serving,  in- 
stead of  adding  it  to  the  cup.  {See  also 
Curs.) 

Claret  Cup,  Superior. — This  is 
more  trouble  than  the  ordinary  sorts, 
but  is  worth  it.  Required  : wine,  water, 
sugar,  flavouring,  &c. , as  below.  Cost, 
about  3s.  to  3s.  6d. ; varies  with  the 
claret. 

Take  a teacupful  of  lump  sugar  and 
dissolve  it  in  hot  water ; put  a bottle  of 
claret  in  the  cup  or  jug,  and  add  a strip 
of  cucumber  rind,  a couple  of  slices 
from  the  middle  of  a fresh  lemon,  a 
glass  of  good  brandy,  and,  if  handy,  the 
same,  or  rather  less,  of  maraschino  ; set 
in  ice  to  get  quite  cold  ; remove  the 
cucumber  after  a short  time,  or  it  will 
overpower  the  other  flavours.  Just 
before  serving,  add  a bottle  or  two. 


according  to  the  strength  desired,  of 
iced  soda  water.  If  put  in  too  soon,  : 
the  cup  is  flat.  A little  nutmeg  is  liked  j 
by  many,  and  a very  decided  improve- 
ment is  a sprig  of  balm  or  borage. 
Some  use  both. 

Note. — In  this  way  the  “cup”  is 
beautifully  clear.  Use  as  much  of  the 
syrup  as  may  be  liked  ; many  will  not 
find  the  whole  too  much.  {See  Curs.) 

Cool  Cup. — Required  : six  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  a lemon,  a pint  bottle  of 
cider,  a tumbler  of  sherry,  a quarter  of 
a nutmeg,  and  a sprig  of  borage,  thyme, 
or  mint.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  sugar  should  be  rasped  on  the  i 
lemon  to  remove  the  yellow,  then  be 
put  with  the  strained  juice,  and  the  i 
grated  nutmeg  and  other  materials.  ‘ 
The  bowl  should  be  set  on  ice  or  in 
a refrigerator  before  serving,  but  no  ica 
is  to  go  in  the  mixture. 

Cranberry  Drink,  Old-  ^ 

fashioned  and  very  refreshing.  { 

— Mix  half  a pint  each  of  cranberries  ;) 
and  water,  and  mash  the  fruit.  Boil  I 
two  'quarts  of  water,  an  ounce  of  oat- 
meal, and  the  peel  of  half  a lemon  for 
ten  or  flftepn  minutes,  then  add  the 
fruit  and  water  and  a little  sugar,  not  ’ ' 
enough  to  destroy  the  pleasant  sharp- 
ness of  the  fi’uit ; put  in  a glass  or  two 
of  wine,  any  sort  to  taste,  or  omit  it  if 
for  children.  Boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
strain,  and  serve  cold.  This  is  the  | 
original  mode,  but  it  is  better  to  add  i 
the  wine  after  boiling  and  cooling.  | 

Cups. — The  cup  “ mixist,”  as  a 
rule,  has  a method  of  his  own;  as  ; 
with  salads,  no  two  people  will  make  a j 
“cup”  just  on  the  same  lines.  Indeed  I 
in  many  instances  to  follow  a recipe 
literally  would  result  in  spoiling  the 
cup.  In  the  first  place,  no  two  agree 
exactly  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  to 
use ; again,  what  a difference  the 
quality  of  the  wine  (such  as  claret) 
will  make  in  this  respect  ! Then  the 
amalgamation  of  the  various  flavours. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  too  often 
claret  ciqi  tastes  of  nothing  but  soda 
water.  Soroetiines  the  eucunaber  over* 
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I powers  everything'  else.  The  thing  to 
1 aim  at  is  a blend  ; even  a liqueur  (and 
i many  think  that  nothing  equals  cnragoa 
or  noyeau)  may  he  added  with  too  liberal 
, a hand  ; and  where  a novice  would  add 
a second  glass,  the  experienced  hand 
I would  probably  stop  short  at  half  a 
glass,  and  would  assert  that  even  so 
I valuable  an  addition  should  not  betray 
j its  presence.  Another  “ old  hand  ” says 
! that  nothing  but  an  occasional  taste 
! during  the  blending  of  the  materials 
will  bring  about  good  results,  in  order 
; that  the  sprig  of  balm  or  borage,  or  the 
strip  of  cucumber  or  lemon,  may  be  re- 
moved in  the  nick  of  time  before  it  has 
killed  all  other  flavours.  One  rule  we 
think  may  be  well  enforced  : when  cups 
are  made  on  a large  scale  it  is  necessary 
to  have  handy  some  pounded  sugar,  or 
better  still  some  sugar  and  water  boiled 
to  a syrup,  that  the  possessors  of  a 
“sweet  tooth”  may  be  in  a position  to 
satisfy  a probable  craving  for  more 
sugar.  And  considering  that  some  de- 
clare that  even  a dash  of  sugar  spoils  a 
cup,  it  is  also  well  to  be  provided  with 
a small  quantity  of  lemon  juice  or  any 
other  acid  ingredient  that  has  been 
added,  in  order  that  such  an  individual 
may  further  acidify  it  to  taste.  These 
hints  are  only  intended  for  large  gather- 
ings, where  it  is  impossible  to  suit  all 
t tastes.  Many  of  the  bottled  syrups, 
cordials,  &c.,  may  be  employed  for 
various  homely  cups,  and  directions 
often  accompany  them  ; one  is  made  by 
taking  one  part  of  lime  juice  cordial  to 
: four  parts  of  claret  and  five  or  six  parts 
of  soda  water,  with  sugar  to  taste.  (For 
further  details  see  various  recipes.) 

Gin  Flinch. — Eequired  : a pint 
of  water,  the  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  pounded  ice,  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  a glass  of  maraschino, 
and  two  bottles  of  soda  water.  Cost, 
about  2s. 

f Put  the  lemon  peel,  juice,  sugar, 

I and  water  in  the  bowl,  and  leave  for 
I an  hour ; add  the  other  materials,  the 
soda  water  last  of  all. 

^ Another  way  is  to  use  a bottle  of 
1 2n* 


lemonade  and  one  of  soda,  omitting 
the  lemon  peel ; more  gin  is  liked  by 
some,  and  other  liqueurs  than  the  one 
named  are  often  used. 

Ginger  Egg  Flip.— Requued ; 
a quart  of  good  mild  ale,  four  eggs, 
half  an  ounce  of  grated  ginger,  and 
half  a poimd  of  crushed  brown  sugar 
candy,  or  less  to  taste.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Beat  the  egg  with  a fourth  of  the 
beer,  add  the  ginger,  boil  the  rest  of 
the  beer,  and  add  the  candy ; stir, 
then  beat  it  to  the  eggs,  beat  hard  for 
a few  minutes,  and  sen^e  hot.  If  re- 
heated, take  care  it  does  not  curdle. 
A very  good  drink,  better  liked  with 
fewer  eggs  by  some.  The  yolks  of 
eggs  only  may  be  used. 

Hebe’s  Cup,  or  Heidelberg 
Funcb.  — This  is  generally  much 
liked.  Required  : a medium  - sized 
lemon,  a couple  of  inches  from  a 
freshly-cut  cuciunber,  three  ounces  of 
poimded  sugar,  two  bottles  of  soda 
water,  one  bottle  of  claret,  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  brandy,  six  of  sherry,  and 
a strip  of  orange  peel.  Cost,  about 
2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Cut  the  cuciunber  in  thin  slices,  and 
put  in  the  bowl  with  the  lemon  peel 
in  thin  strips ; add  the  sugar,  and 
work  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  ; 
put  in  the  orange  peel,  and  the  wine 
and  brandy  ; stir,  and  add  one  of  the 
bottles  of  soda  water,  and  mix  and 
leave  for  a time.  At  the  moment  of 
serrtng,  put  in  the  other  bottle  of  soda 
water.  Add  ice  if  liked,  or  set  the 
bowl  in  ice. 

Hops  and  Sherry.— This  may 
be  prepared  for  use  as  bitters,  or  as 
cordial.  For  the  former,  half-fill  a 
wine  bottle  very  lightly  with  hops, 
fill  up  with  sherry,  cork,  and  leave  for 
a week  or  two,  then  strain.  For 
cordial,  add,  after  straining,  about -an 
equal  measure  of  thin  syrup.  More 
hops  may  be  used,  and  infused  a 
shorter  time. 

Imperial. — This  is  a very  good 
drink  for  warm  weather.  Required  : 
two  ounces  of  ginger,  a good-sized 
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lemon,  or  two  small  ones,  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
tablesi)oonful  and  a half  of  yeast.  Cost, 
about  Is.  2d. 

The  lemons  should  be  sliced  rery 
thinly  and  the  pips  removed  ; the  sugar 
and  cream  of  tartar  are  to  be  put  with 
the  lemon  in  a pan  and  left  until  luke- 
warm, then  the  yeast  is  to  be  added, 
and  the  whole  covered  for  twelve  hours, 
when  it  should  he  strained  and  bottled. 
Another  way  is  to  use  double  the 
quantity  of  lemon  and  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  add  from  four  to  six  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Ferment  as  before,  and  add  half  a pint 
or  more  of  rum.  This  bears  a good  deal 
of  dilution.  Good  raisin  wine  may  re- 
place the  rum,  and  will  be  generally 
liked. 

Institution  Cup.— This  is  of 
American  origin.  It  is  suitable  for  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  gatherings  when  cool- 
ing beverages  are  required.  The  pro- 
portions of  brandy  and  fi-uit  are  varied 
to  taste,  and  it  is  often  made  stronger 
of  the  spii'it  than  the  following  recipe  ; 
but  this  is  recommended  on  that  ac- 
count, and  will  be  found  of  e.xcellent 
flavour.  Eequired  : two  sweet  oranges, 
two  glasses  of  pale  brandy,  half  a pint 
of  strawberry  syrup,  the  same  of  pine- 
apple sjTup,  a pint  of  finely-shaved  ice, 
and  a quart  of  sweet  champagne.  Cost, 
■^’aries  with  the  fruit  syrups  and  cham- 
pagne. 

The  orange  rinds  should  be  removed, 
and  one  of  them,  the  yellow  only,  cut 
in  thru  strips  and  put  in  a bowl  with 
the  fruit  in  very  thin  slices,  freed  from 
white  skin  and  pips.  The  other  mate- 
rials should  be  mixed  in,  the  cham- 
pagne going  in  after  the  ice.  The 
whole  should  be  mixed  and  strained 
into  tumblers.  It  is  a good  plan  to  put 
the  strips  of  orange  rinds  in  the  syrups 
to  infuse  for  a time  before  the  other  in- 
.gredients  are  added.  A small  portion 
of  lemon  is  sometimes  put  in  and  less 
orange.  Should  fresh  fruit  juice  be 
used  in  place  of  the  fruit  syrups,  some 
sugar  will  be  wanted. 


Liqueurs.— The  following  liqueurs 
may  be  obtained  of  good  wine  mer- 
chants : — Absinthe  : Intensely  bitter; 
and  used  (or  abused)  as  a tonic.  Ani- 
sette ; Said  to  be  a good  digestive. 
Benedictine  ; Cassis  : One  of  the  nicest 
and  most  wholesome,  being  made  from 
black-currant  juice  with  fine  sphit. 
Celestine : One  of  the  most  costly. 
Creme  de  Cafe,  de  Rose,  de  The,  de 
Vanille,  and  others.  Chartreuse,  both 
green  and  yellow ; the  latter  the 
cheaper.  Cura(;oa,  of  various  colours, 
and  either  dry  or  sweet.  Gold  and 
Silver  Water  Bantzic ; Kirchenwasser; 
Maraschino ; Noyeau,  hoth  pink  and 
white,  and  very  popular.  Ratafia ; 
Trappestine,  hoth  green  and  yellow, 
and  resembles  Chartreuse  in  flavotu 
and  uses.  There  are  hosts  of  others, 
including  the  various  fiavoiued  bran- 
dies, cordials,  bitters,  &c.  The  above 
are  foreign.  Of  British  preparations 
of  the  kind  there  is  a wide  choice.  The 
prices  range  from  four  or  five  shillings 
to  ten  shillings  per  bottle  ; half-bottles 
are  always  a trifle  dearer  in  proportion. 
Liqueur  sjTups,  mentioned  in  some  re- 
cipes, are  very  useful  for  flavoiuing 
purposes  generally;  they  cost  about  Is. 
per  bottle. 

Mulled  Claret.  — Reqmred: 
claret,  sugar,  water,  and  flavouring  as 
below.  Cost,  from  3s.  6d.  upwards. 

Put  in  a saucepan  two  dmchms  of 
cinnamon,  the  same  of  ginger,  bruised, 
and  half  a dozen  cloves,  with  nearly 
half  a pint  of  water  and  the  thin  rind  i 
of  an  orange  or  lemon  ; a little  grated 
nutmeg  may  be  added  also  ; boil  this  ^ 
imtil  reduced  to  half  ; then  strain,  and  ; 
put  back  on  the  fire  with  six  or  seven  | 
ounces  of  loaf  sugar  and  two  bottles  of  I 
claret ; bring  nearl}''  to  the  boil,  then  j 
serve.  A quicker  way  is  to  heat  a httle  I 
water  and  orange  or  lemon  juice  and  i 
flavour  udth  essence  of  spice,  the  1 
“ mixed  ” being  best,  and  then  finish  1 
in  the  above  way. 

N OTE. — For  strong  mulled  claret  less 
water  should  be  used.  i 

Malt  Liquors.— Ale, beer,  porter,  I 
and  stout  have  the  common  characteris-  , 
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tic  of  being  produced  from  the  fei-men- 
tation  of  an  infusion  of  steeped  malt. 

! Th.e  quantity  of  alcohol  they  contain 
A'aries  greatly,  London  porter  not  ex- 
ceeding about  f oz.  per  pint,  while 
f strong  beer  may  contain  3 oz.,  and 
I some  of  the  lightest  German  lager 
; beers  have  been  found  to  contain  actu- 
ally less  alcohol  than  some  of  the  bever- 
. ' ages  sold  and  consumed  as  “ non- 
I alcoholic  ” or  teetotal  ales  ! The  fact 
I is,  that  absolutely  Jp  exclude  alcohol 
i from  any  beverage  containing  sugar 
I which  is  kept  over  a few  hours,  is 
! almost  impossible.  Even  fully-  or 
.j  over-iipe  fruit  contains  an  appreciable 
j portion  of  alcohol;  but  the  temperance 
i refoiiner  reasonably  rests  satisfied  with 
> beverages  in  which  alcohol  is  not  pur- 
! posely  produced,  and  which  cannot  in  any 
; possible  quantity  produce  intoxication. 

Liquors  so  various  in  quality  must 
I have  various  effects.  Some  are  highly 
' intoxicating,  while  others  are  not  at  all 
so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  malt  Hquors 
are  of  some  food  value,  though  not 
much ; and  their  tonic  properties  (de- 
rived from  hops)  are  considerable. 
Their  fattening  properties  are,  how- 
ever, apt  to  cause  biliousness  in  per- 
sons of  sedentary  habits  who  approach 
middle  age ; and  many  are  then  obliged 
to  substitute  lighter  beverages.  There 
I has  been  a marked  growth  during  re- 
cent years  in  the  taste  for  light  lager 
beers,  some  of  which  almost  deserve  to 
be  ranked  as  teetotal  beverages,  so  little 
alcohol  do  they  contain. 

! Forter  and  Stout  (which  is  a 
i stronger  kind  of  porter)  differ  from 
ales  and  beers  in  the  much  larger 
quantity  of  malt  extract  which  they 
contain,  and  by  the  partial  use  of 
I roasted  or  half -burnt  malt.  For  these 
reasons  they  are  as  a rule  more  diges- 
tible than  beer,  and  are  often  prescribed 
in  certain  cases  of  debility ; but  the 
full  body  is  unsuitable  to  many  con- 
stitutions. 

I When  malt  liquors  are  bottled,  the 
I confined  further  fermentation  produces 
I a sparkling  character  which  is  very 
I agreeable ; but  there  is  no  douht  that 
I good  draught  ale  or  sh  nt  is  the  more 


wholesome.  The  cask  (small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consumption)  should  be 
kept  in  a cool  place,  but  not  where  it  can 
be  frozen,  and  should  be  had  in  a week 
at  least  before  using.  A tap  needing  no 
vent-peg  is  safest,  as  the  vent-peg  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  ; and  if  this  occui’s 
often,  it  soon  spoils  the  contents  of 
the  cask.  When  the  cask  begins  to 
need  tilting,  do  this  gently  and  after 
drawing,  so  that  the  liquor  may  settle 
clear  again  before  the  next  draught. 
If  there  is  room  for  two  casks,  the  best 
plan  is  to  have  two  in : when  one  runs 
down,  tap  the  other,  and  the  same  day 
order  a fresh  one  in.  In  this  way 
time  is  allowed  for  the  contents  to 
settle  and  get  bright  before  using. 

ITegUS. — This  derives  its  name 
from  its  originator.  Colonel  Negus. 
The  ingredients  are  port  or  sherry, 
and  water  (the  latter  often  double  the 
amount  of  the  former),  lumj)  sugar, 
and  fiavom-ing  ; lemon  or  orange  rind 
is  often  used  as  well  as  spice,  and  a 
little  essence  of  vaniUa  is  a great 
improvement.  We  may  mention  es- 
sence of  mixed  spice,  or  either  of  the 
other  kinds,  as  mace,  cloves,  &c.,  as 
very  suitable  for  flavouring  negus. 
The  water  should  be  boiling  when 
added,  and  the  negus  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold. 

A pint  of  wine,  two  pints  of  boiling 
water,  four  to  five  ounces  of  sugar,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a little  of 
the  rind  with  spice,  about  the  fom'th 
of  a small  nutmeg,  or  a few  di’ops 
only  of  essence,  will  be  a guide  to  the 
proportions.  When  served  hot,  heat 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  mixed,  and 
serve  at  once.  When  the  wine  and 
water  are  in  equal  parts  (and  this  is  the 
only  form  in  which  some  consider  the 
negus  worth  drinking),  re-heat',  but  do 
not  boil  after  mixing.  This  is  best 
done  by  covering  the  jug  and  settling 
it  in  a vessel  of  boihng  water  for  a few 
minutes. 

Orange  Toddy,  Iced.  — Re- 
quired ; four  ounces  of  strained  orange 
juice,  two  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
half  a pound  of  ice  in  chips,  a strip  or 
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two  of  orange  rind,  and  two  ounces  of 
old  Irish  or  Scotch  whisky.  To  he 
drunk  before  the  ice  is  quite  melted. 
When  liked  stronger  of  orange,  ruh 
the  sugar  on  the  rinds  of  one  or  two, 
then  crush  it ; or  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  orange  may  he  used. 
VarioTis  drinks  from  fruits  can  he 
concocted  on  this  principle.  A morsel 
of  pineapple  improves  this. 

Perry.  — This  is  a fermented 
beverage  made  from  the  fermented 
juice  of  pears,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  Cider,  hut  is  much  less 
common.  It  is  not  so  sharp  as  cider, 
but  rather  apt  to  produce  colicky 
pains  in  persons  who  freely  partake  of 
it  rashly.  We  have  known  some  of 
the  best  samples  of  bottled  perry 
pronounced  by  good  judges  equal  to 
champagne ; hut  such  quality  is  veiy 
rare,  and  probably  due  to  some 
peculiar  quality  in  the  pears,  as  weU  as 
careful  management.  Unbottled  perry 
is  rarely  worth  drinking. 

Pineapple  Punch. — Required  : 
a pineapple,  rice,  water,  spices,  lemons, 
sugar,  brandy,  rum,  and  wine  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.,  exclusive 
of  the  pineapple  and  wine  and  spirits. 

Take  a well-flavoured  jiineapple, 
pare  it,  pick  out  the  specks,  and  cut  it 
into  thin  slices.  Weigh  the  pulp,  and 
put  half  a pound  of  it  into  a bowl. 
Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  best 
Carolina  rice  in  a quart  of  cold  water, 
with  two  inches  of  stick  cinnamon,  and 
a quarter  of  a drachm  of  nutmeg. 
When  the  rice  is  soft,  strain  the  water, 
and  put  it  aside  for  a short  time.  Rub 
a few  lumps  of  sugar  upon  the  rind  of 
eight  fresh  lemons,  add  more  sugar  to 
make  up  a pound  and  a half,  and  put 
this  and  the  strained  juice  of  the 
lemons  with  the  pineapple.  Pour  in 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  then 
with  two  jugs — one  in  each  hand — 
pour  the  liquid  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  a good  height,  and 
continue  this  for  twenty  minutes. 
Add  gradually  half  a bottle  of  French 
brandy,  half  a bottle  of  Madeira,  and  a 
bottle  and  a half  of  rum,  and  whilst  1 


the  spirits  and  wine  are  being  added 
keep  on  pouring  the  liquid  from  one 
j ug  to  another  for  fully  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  by  which  time  the  punch 
will  be  delicately  flavoured.  Last  of 
aU,  add  the  seasoned  rice  water,  stir  it 
quickly  into  the  punch,  pour  the  pre- 
paration into  a howl  with  a closely- 
fitting  lid,  throw  a cloth  over  this,  and 
leave  it  in  a cool  place  for  eight  hours. 
Strain  through  a jelly  hag  until  the 
punch  is  quite  bright,  then  bottle  it  and 
cork  securely.  Pineapple  punch  im- 
proves with  keeping.  Sufficient  for 
about  a gallon  of  punch. 

Port. — {See  Wines.) 

Regent’s  Punch.  — Required  : 
some  syrup,  two  China  oranges,  one 
Seville,  one  lemon,  a pint  of  strong, 
cold  green  tea,  a glass  each  of  brandy, 
rum,  arrack,  and  pineapple  syrup,  two 
bottles  of  champagne  and  one  of  seltzer 
water  ; the  latter  is  sometimes  omitted. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  champagne. 

Make  a syrup  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar  (or  white  sugar  candy)  and 
water ; boil,  and  when  cold  add  the 
rinds  of  the  fruit,  very  thin.  Infuse 
for  an  hour,  add  the  tea,  the  fruit  juice, 
and  all  the  rest,  strain  through  lawn 
until  clear,  bottle,  and  set  in  ice  until 
ready  to  serve.  Some  use  slices  of 
fresh  pine  in  place  of  the  pine  sjTup. 

Sherry. — {See  Wines.) 

Sleeping  Cups.— There  are  many 
sorts  of  drinks  that  go  by  this  name. 
Spice  cup  is  a term  often  applied. 
They  are  made  of  any  degree  of 
strength  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
drinker,  and  are  much  liked  by  many 
in  cold  weather.  Spice,  water,  rum,  or 
any  other  spirit,  and  sugar  are  the 
usual  ingredients. 

No.  1. — Required;  half  a dozen 
cloves,  the  same  number  of  coriander 
seeds,  half  an  inch  of  stick  cinnamon, 
half  a pint  of  water,  and  from  half  a 
gill  to  a gill  of  good  rum. 

The  spices  are  to  be  boiled  in  the 
water  until  a good  flavour  is  obtained, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  rum,  and  j ust 
heated,  but  not  boiled.  Sweeten  to 
taste  and  serve  hot. 
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No.  2. — Use  ginger  instead  of  cinna- 
mon, about  an  inch,  and  sweeten  with 
honey.  WTiisky  may  he  used  instead 
of  rum. 

No.  3. — Eequired  : a pint  of  water, 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  a glass  or  more  of 
brandy,  a teaspoonful  of  good  mixed 
i spice  tied  in  muslin,  and  a strip  of 
lemon  peel. 

The  spice  hag  should  be  put  in  the 
boiling  water,  and  when  well  flavoured 
removed ; the  liquor  must  be  strained 
i'  and  mixed  with  the  spirit  and  sugar  and 
j served  at  once.  The  lemon  should  be 
put  in  the  water  with  the  bag  ; lemon 
juice  may  be  used  if  preferred.  The 
spices  should  he  well  bruised,  and  the 
I hag  will  serve  for  a number  of  cups.  A 
good  mixture  is  composed  of  cloves  and 
ginger,  with  a few  allspice  berries  and 
a bit  of  mace  or  nutmeg ; carraway  and 
other  seeds  to  taste  may  be  put  in. 

Sportsman’s  Fnnch.  — Re- 
quired : a pint  of  water,  half  a pint 

I - of  whisky,  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar, 
or  to  taste,  a wineglassful  of  old  pale 
brandy,  half  as  much  old  ale,  the  thin 
rind  of  half  a lemon,  and  the  strained 
juice.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

Make  the  jug  hot,  and  boil  the  sugar 
and  water  together,  with  the  lemon 
peel  and  juice  ; pour  into  the  jug,  add 
the  brandy  cold,  and  the  ale,  boiling, 
last  of  all.  Serve  at  once. 

I - Spruce  Beer.  — No.  l. — Put  a 
I quart  of  black  treacle  in  a pan  with  a 
I gallon  of  water,  half  an  oimce  of  white 
ginger,  and  the  same  of  sassafras ; 
f simmer  for  two  and  a half  hours ; 

strain  into  a tub  and  add  a gallon 
I and  a half  to  two  gallons  of  water ; 
when  milk-warm,  ferment  with  a 
little  yeast,  and  next  day  it  may  be 
bottled.  It  should  stand  covered  to 
- ferment  in  a warm  place.  Three  raisins 
I pricked  should  be  put  in  each  bottle. 

Cork,  tie,  and  set  in  a cool  cellar  for 
, three  days,  when  it  should  be  ready. 
No.  2. — Ten  gallons  of  water  should 
be  boiled  with  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
sugar,  then  added  to  the  rinds  of  ten 
lemons ; cover,  and  when  lukewarm 
. add  the  juice  of  the  lemons,  ten  ounces 


of  essence  of  spruce,  and  a gill  and  a 
half  of  good  yeast ; or  if  thin,  use 
half  a pint.  Stir  and  put  in  the 
cask,  and  let  it  work  a day  or  two. 
When  fermentation  is  over,  add  an 
oimce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  some 
of  the  liquor.  Stir  and  bung,  and 
then  let  it  flne  for  a week,  when  it 
may  he  bottled.  This  is  sometimes 
made  without  lemons,  but  is  not  so  re- 
freshing. The  bottles  should  be  wired 
and  set  on  their  sides  until  brisk,  then 
set  upright,  or  they  wiU  burst.  More 
or  less  sugar  may  be  used  to  taste  ; 
some  allow  a pound  to  the  gallon  ; for 
white  beer  use  loaf,  and  for  brown  beer, 
brown  sugar. 

Stout. — {See  Malt  Liquors.) 

Tea  with  Liq^ueurs. — Make 

good  tea  and  strain  it  while  hot  into 
a jug,  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  an  ounce  or  less  of  loaf 
sugar  to  the  quart ; when  cold  add  a 
glass  or  two  of  any  liqueur  and  serve 
with  a little  ice.  This  is  a good  and 
not  expensive  drink  for  tennis  and 
other  parties,  picnics,  &c.  A little  of 
the  tea  used  should  be  green. 

Wassail  Bowl  (Sir  Walter 
Scott’s).  — “ Put  a pound  of  little 
sponge  cakes  in  the  bowl,  with  a 
pound  of  mixed  macaroons  and  rata- 
fias ; add  a giU  of  sherry,  two  bottles 
of  old  raisin  wine,  a bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, one  of  chablis,  and  a little 
lemon  juice.  Serve  at  once.”  This  is 
sometimes  seen  in  old  country  houses 
of  the  present  day  at  the  festive 
season,  but  is  an  extraordinary  com- 
pound, and  can  hardly  be  called  a 
beverage. 

Wassail  Bowl,  Old^ 
fashioned. — Mix  half  an  ounce  of 
grated  ginger,  half  a grated  nutmeg, 
and  a pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon 
with  half  a pound  of  Demerara  sugar. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  a pint 
of  ale,  and  let  it  boil ; then  stir  in  two 
additional  pints  of  ale,  half  a bottle  of 
sherry,  Madeira,  or  raisin  wine,  and  a 
large  lump  of  sugar  which  has  been 
rubbed  upon  a fresh  lemon  till  the 
yellow  part  is  taken  off.  Make  the 
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wine  very  hot,  hut  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil ; put  it  into  the  bowl.  Throw  into 
it  hall  a dozen  apples  roasted,  as  in  the 
last  recipe,  and  half  a small  lemon  cut 
into  slices  and  freed  entirely  from  the 
white  pith.  Serve  very  hot. 

West  Indian  Shrub. — Re- 
quired : half  a pint  of  pure  lime  juice, 
a quart  of  old  rum,  and  a pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
rum. 

Mix  sugar  and  juice,  add  the  rum, 
and  put  in  a jar  to  mellow.  Excellent 
for  making  punch. 

Another  way,  usually  called  “ Punch 
Shrub.”  Required  : twenty  - four 

lemons,  four  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  two  quarts  of  rum.  Cost,  varies 
with  the  rum.  Rub  off  the  yellow  rind 
of  half  the  lemons  with  the  lumps  of 
sugar,  dissolve  it  in  the  strained  juice 
of  all  the  lemons,  add  the  rum,  and 
proceed  as  above.  Lime  and  lemon 
juice  are  sometimes  mixed,  or  lime  and 
orange  juice,  the  rinds  of  the  oranges 
being  used  for  rasping. 

Wines. — That  certain  wines  need 
certain  temperatures  is  known  to  most ; 
hut  for  ordinary  folks  all  that  can  he 
done  is  to  keep  the  cellar  as  free  from 
damp  and  draughts  as  possible,  and 
pretty  evenly  at  a rather  cool  tempera- 
ture. This  applies  as  much  to  home- 
made as  to  imj)orted  wines.  65°  to 
60°  is  set  down  as  correct  by  a large 
firm  of  wine  merchants.  In  the  case 
of  light  wines,  as  Clarets,  Burgundies, 
Hocks,  Sautemes,  &c.,  they  should  he 
hrougRt  into  a moderately  warm  room 
some  hours  before  being  used.  “ Cold 
locks  up  the  flavour,  and  makes  them 
harsh  and  rough  on  the  palate.”  When 
warmed  in  haste  near  a stove  or  fire, 
take  care  not  to  over-heat  them,  for  a 
wine  too  warm  is  as  had  (if  not  worse) 
as  one  too  cold  or  icy.  Some  wrap  the 
bottles  in  flannel  and  set  them  near 
enough  to  the  fire  to  acquire  a very 
gradual  warmth  ; others  put  them  on 
a high  mantelpiece  ; many  go  so  far  as 
to  take  “ the  chill  off  ” the  glasses  in 
cold  weather  by  subjecting  them  to 
slight  warmth  before  laying  the  table. 


The  bottling  of  wines  from  the  wood 
is  too  technical  a matter  to  he  treated 
here,  as  it  demands  the  greatest  care 
under  experienced  superintendence. 

Order  and  Relation  of  Wines. — There 
never  was  a time  when  people  were 
more  at  liberty  to  please  themselves 
with  regard  to  dinner  beverages  than 
at  the  present  day ; and  with  temper- 
ance so  much  and  happily  on  the 
increase  there  is  every  facility  to  drink 
what  one  pleases  without  appearing  in 
the  least  noticeable.  Many,  who  are 
by  no  means  teetotallers,  regarding  a 
good  digestion  as  a thing  not  to  be 
tampered  with,  drink  but  one  wine  all 
through  dinner,  having  found  out  that 
however  good  in  itself  claret  and  cham- 
pagne may  be,  and  however  choice  the 
brands,  they  often  quarrel  sadly  when 
they  arrive  in  the  stomach.  The  pru- 
dent man  avoids  the  mixing  of  red  and 
white  wines  to  any  great  extent  during 
a meal.  But  there  are  still  those  who 
follow  the  good  (?)  old  custom  of  run- 
ning through  various  wines  that  are 
sujjposed  to  be  “the  thing”  with  the 
different  courses ; and  some  have  not 
the  courage  to  break  off  a bad  habit. 
Yet  this  mixing  of  wines  is  now 
declared  by  men  wJiose  word  is  gener- 
ally accepted  in  matters  of  the  table 
to  be  “a  barbarous  misuse  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world”  ; it  is  one  more 
proof,  if  such  were  wanted,  of  the 
conservatism  that  is  rampant  regarding 
eating  and  drinking.  Wines  should 
he  sound  and  good,  however  few  the 
kind ; better  one  sort  only,  or  none  at 
all,  than  the  stuff  palmed  off  as  wine 
in  some  instances.  The  charge  of  bad 
wines,  even  where  there  is  laHsh 
display  in  other  respects,  is  often 
heard.  There  is  much  common- sense 
in  the  advice  of  one  who  says,  “When 
tempted  to  give  your  guests  bad  cham- 
pagne, don’t ; substitute  good  ging'er 
beer ; or  withhold  your  bad  sherry, 
and  set  before  the  guests  honest  English 
beer.”  Where  several  wines  are  served, 
there  are  certain  noteworthy  points  in 
connection  with  the  order,  and  the  list 
given  below  may  be  said  to  be  based 
on  sound  principles.  At  the  same  time 
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departures  may  be  made  at  choice. 
The  guiding  rule  should  he  hamiony 
between  the  beverage  and  the  dish 
with  which  it  is  taken.  The  next  dish 
, should  not  be  out  of  mind  either;  for 
: what  man  in  his  senses  would  drink 
1 milk  pimch  with  turtle  soup  if  he 
contemplated  stewed  eels  afterwards  ? 
The  menu,  to  be  of  use,  should  be  a 
guide  to  the  beverages  as  much  as  to  the 
dishes.  “ If  dinner  is  preceded  by  those 
luxuries,  oysters,  nothing  can  compare 
with  a glass  of  chablis.  After  soup,  a 
glass  of  sherry ; if  the  soup  be  turtle, 
a glass  of  Madeira.  After  fish,  a dry 
sherry,  or  should  the  fish  he  rich,  such 
: as  stewed  eels,  a glass  of  old  East 
India  sherry.  Hock  after  light 
entrees ; claret  or  Burgundy  after 
richer  entrees.  Champagne  not  too 
early  in  the  dinner  if  dry,  and  not  tiU 
late  if  at  all  sweet.  This  seems  the 
fashion  in  the  present  day,  and  in  long 
and  elaborate  inners  is,  perhaps,  best. 
Of  course,  when  wine  is  drunk  freely 
i during  dinner,  it  cannot  he  drunk 
‘ freely  after  dinner.  Again,  port  after 
i dinner,  when  champagne  is  drunk 
with  dinner,  is  a mixture  which  but 
few  persons  can  stand.  Port  is  a 
heavy  wine,  and,  after  champagne,  is 
very  apt  to  disagree.”  The  following 
is  what  the  author  of  Food  and  Feeding 
has  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps 
no  one’s  dictum  is  better  worth  accept- 
ing : “ Briefly,  the  rule  by  gastronomic 
consent,  for  those  who  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  wine,  is  to  offer  a glass  of 
light  pale  sherry,  or  dry  Sauteme, 
after  soup ; a delicate  Ehine  wine,  if 
I required,  after  fish ; a glass  of  good 
Bordeaux  with  the  joint  of  mutton ; 
j the  same,  or  champagne  dry,  but  with 
I some  true  vinous  character  in  it, 

I during  the  entries;  the  best  red  wine 
I in  the  cellar,  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy, 

' with  the  grouse  or  other  roast  game ; 
and — but  this  ought  to  suffice,  even  for 
that  exceptional  individual  who  is 
: supposed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  injured 
I by  moderate  potations.  With  the  ice 
or  dessert,  a glass  of  full-flavoured 
! natural  champagne,  or  a liqueur,  may 
be  served.  But  at  this  point  dietetic 


admonitions  are  out  of  place,  and  we 
have  already  sacrificed  to  luxmy.  ” 

We  need  only  add  a very  few  notes 
about  the  principal  kinds  of  wine. 

Burgundy  and  Chablis. — Burgundies 
deserve  a high  place  amongst  wines; 
They  stand  in  character  somewhat 
between  claret  and  port.  They  may  be 
had  both  red  and  white,  and  still  and 
sparkling ; a still,  red  Burgundy  is 
often  ordered  to  those  who  want  a 
fuUer  and  more  generous  wine  than 
claret.  It  is  said  that  a very  poor 
claret  is  sometimes  palmed  off  as  a 
superior  wine  owing  to  a mixture  with 
a small  proportion  of  Burgundy  to 
give  it  “ bouquet.”  These  wines 
suffer  from  change  of  temperature  to  a 
greater  extent  than  claret,  and  a good 
deal  of  care  in  keeping  is  required. 
Sparkling  Burgundy,  when  not  too 
sweet,  is  said  by  competent  judges  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  champagne,  and  the 
price  is  far  lower  than  the  fine  brands 
of  the  latter.  Burgundies  of  good, 
sormd  quality,  some  with  valuable 
ferruginous  tonic  properties,  are  now 
imported  from  Austraha.  Chablis  is 
one  of  the  best  French  wines  of  the 
white  Burgundy  class,  and  more 
alcoholic  than  some  others  ; it  is  often 
taken  with  oysters. 

Champagne. — To  keep  in  good  con- 
dition this  wine  requires  rather  a 
cooler  temperature  than  many  others. 
It  is  the  most  exhilarating  and  rapidly 
intoxicating  of  aU  wines,  the  effect 
passing  off  with  proportionate  rapidity. 
Hence  it  is  a peculiarly  dangerous 
wine  to  drink  at  aU  freely.  The 
various  brands  may  be  roughly  classed 
into  sweet  and  dry  wines,  the  latter 
being  almost  always  preferable  when 
this  wine  is  ordered  medicinally,  as  it 
sometimes  is  for  obstinate  siclmess,  or 
peiiodic  attacks  of  faintness  accom- 
panied by  nausea.  V^y  cheap  cham- 
pagne is  mostly  adulterated.  When 
taken  medicinally,  the  hest  way  is  to 
use  a champagne  tap  screwed  into  the 
cork,  which  will  draw  off  a single 
glass  without  injuring  the  remainder. 
Bottles  of  champagne  should  be  kept 
on  their  sides,  and  cooled  before 
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drinking,  but  not  iced,  and  ice  should 
never  be  put  in  the  glasses. 

Claret. — At  one  time  no  wine  was 
less  appreciated  than  claret ; now  it  is 
in  daily  use  amongst  all  classes  where 
wine  is  drunk  at  all,  having  great 
dietetic  properties,  with  very  little 
alcohol.  Clarets,  haring  similar 
characteristics  to  those  of  Bordeaux 
and  its  vicinity,  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  market  from  Australia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Italy,  and  Italian  clarets  are 
very  good  value  for  money,  assuming  a 
reliable  firm  to  be  dealt  with.  Whether 
a thin  or  full-bodied  claret  be  chosen 
for  ordinary  consumption  is  a matter  of 
taste,  but  the  wine  should  not  be  acid. 
Claret  bears  considerable  dilution,  and 
diluted  with  water  or  soda  water  is 
one  of  the  most  thirst-quenching  of 
beverages. 

Hock  and  Moselle — These  may  be 
gi'ouped,  being  similar ; hock  is  a 
little  the  cheaper ; both,  whether  still 
or  sparkling,  are  considered  whole- 
some ; the  three  main  points  are  free- 
dom from  acidity,  brightness,  and 
bouquet.  The  lowest-priced  brands  of 
both  are  sometimes  cloudy,  and  a 
cloudy  wine  will  be  inferior  in  flavour. 
Moselle  is  much  appreciate?!  for  making- 
cups,  but  is  apt  to  be  rather  a sweet 
wine. 

Madeira.  — Good  old  East  India 
Madeira  is  said  by  many  to  bear 
favourable  comj)arison  with  any  wine 
in  the  world.  New  Madeira  is,  price 
for  price,  cheajier  than  sherry,  and 
more  than  one  authority  advises  those 
who  drink  wine,  and  have  the  money 
and  the  cellar  accommodation,  to  lay 
down  a stock.  The  aroma  of  the  very 
best  Madeiras  is  fine,  and  they  may  be 
classed  as  full-bodied. 

Port. — This  wine  bears  a compara- 
tively warm  temperature,  and  must 
not  be  cold.  Tftere  is  much  to  be  said 
for  a glass  of  good  port,  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  wine  has  been  more 
systematically  doctored  and  fortified 
than  that  which  is  the  product  of  J:he 
sunny  vineyards  of  Portugal,  and 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  country 
of  its  origin.  The  term  port  now 


embraces  Spanish  wines  from  the 
districts  of  Tarragona  and  Reus. 
There  is  about  these  a certain  rough- 
ness, but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
sound  and  reliable,  and  their  price  is 
moderate ; many  medical  men  strongly 
recommend  them.  Then  we  have 
French  mountain  port ; this  possesses 
a distinctive  character,  and  is  con- 
sidered light  and  digestible  ; it  is  very 
moderate  in  price.  The  ports  of  Italy 
are,  when  fully  matured,  delicate  in 
fla\'our  and  aroma.  Crusted  ports, 
which  have  been  some  years  in  bottle, 
require  considerable  care  in  decanting. 
They  should  never  be  ordered  from  the 
wine  merchant  and  at  once  decanted, 
but  after  a journey  need  a rest  of  a 
few  weeks  to  regain  their  brilliancy. 
The  bottle  should  be  moved  and  the 
cork  drawn  very  gently,  without 
shaking,  and  the  wine  pour  ed  into  the 
decanter  through  a strainer  very 
steadily,  keeping  the  same  side  up  as 
was  so  in  the  bin,  and  stopping  directly 
there  is  the  least  cloudiness.  The  dregs 
are  easily  used  up  in  many  ways  men- 
tioned in  this  work.  Port  is  often 
ordered  for  convalescents  and  invalids, 
and  in  such  cases  should  be  chosen 
with  care ; with  a view,  however, 
rather  to  soundness  and  genuine 
character  than  price. 

Sauterne. — This  is  a fine  white  wine 
of  the  Bordeaux  class,  with  a delicate 
fragrant  odour  and  aroma.  It  may 
almost  be  called  a fine  white  claret, 
and  suits  some  invalids  better  than 
red  wine. 

Sherrij. — The  wines  that  come  under 
the  designation  of  shen-y  are  many; 
they  differ  in  strength,  flavour,  colour, 
and  sweetness.  Taking  the  dry,  pale 
or  natm-al,  practically  of  one  family, 
Amontillado  is  the  most  delicate  and 
costly.  ManzaniUas  are  delicate,  high- 
class  wines,  light,  and  with  little  more 
alcohol  than  the  finer  growths  of  hock. 
The  aromatic  flavom-  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown. 
Montillas  are  cheaper  and  thinner,  and 
require  age  to  develop  their  full  per- 
fection. The  golden  and  brown 
sherries  supply  the  demand  for  a 
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sweeter  wine,  as  for  many  palates  the 
unblended  wines  are  too  dry ; one  of 
these  blends  is  the  famous  East  India, 
which,  when  old,  fetches  a very  high 
price.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  wines  are  more  hurtful  than  adul- 
terated, fiery  sherries.  Good  sherry 
wiU  keep  almost  indefinitely  in  the 
wood ; but  it  is  a mistake  to  think,  as 
some  do,  that  had  sherry,  or  any  other 


wine  for  that»  matter,  is  made  good  by 
putting  it  in  a barrel ; to  keep  well  in 
wood,  the  wine  must  be  pure  and  good 
to  start  with.  The  dregs,  both  of 
sben-y  and  port,  should  be  reserved  for 
cooking ; it  is  a pity  to  cloud  the 
whole  by  pouring  out  the  last  drop 
from  the  bottle.  When  drawn  from 
the  wood  the  wine  is  generally 
bright. 
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Acidulated  Milk.— Mix  a dozen 
grains  of  powdered  citric  acid  with  a 
gill  or  a gill  and  a half  of  fresh  milk. 
The  result  is  a good  imitation  of  cirrds 
and  whey. 

Acidiilated  Tea.— This  is  ex- 
cellent for  use  on  long  journeys  by 
road  or  rail.  Make  some  tea  in  the 
usual  way,  of  average  strength  ; strain 
at  once  from  the  leaves,  and  leave  to 
get  cold,  then  add  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  lemon  juice  to  a pint  of  tea,  with 
a very  little  sugar,  the  less  the  better, 
as  sweet  drinks  tend  to  create  rather 
than  relieve  thirst.  This  wiU  keep 
on  the  hottest  day,  whereas  tea  mixed 
with  milk  is  apt  to  curdle.  The  lemon 
should  never  be  used  in  slices,  as 
sometimes  advised,  or  the  white  pith 
will  make  the  tea  bitter. 

Note. — Half  the  lemon  juice  named 
above  will  make  the  tea  v'ery  refresh- 
ing, and  be  better  liked  by  some. 

Apple  Water,  Iced.  — Re- 
quired : water,  sugar,  apples,  and 
lemons.  Cost,  about  4d.  per  quart. 

Slice  four  large  juicy  apples,  with- 
out paring ; add  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  cover  until  cold,  then  sweeten, 
and  flavour  with  lemon  or  orange 
juice.  Set  in  ice,  or  serv^e  with  lumps 
of  ice. 

Another  way  is  to  mix  the  apple 
water  with  an  equal  measure  of  home- 
made lemonade ; or,  to  convert  it  into 
an  efEervescing  drink,  use  bottled 
lemonade. 

Another  good  drink  is  made  by 


adding  a pint  of  cider  to  a quart  of 
the  apple  water  with  a little  sugar  or 
honey. 

Blackber^  Syrup. — The  juice 
of  this  fruit  is  so  rich  that  it  bears 
dilution.  Required ; a pint  of  black- 
berry juice  (the  berries  should  be  dead 
ripe),  a pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  and  half  a quartern 
of  brandy.  Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

Boil  sugar  and  water  to  a sjrrup, 
add  the  juice,  boil  again  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  stir  nearly  all  the  time  ; 
put  in  the  spirit  when  quite  cold. 
Bottle  as  usual.  (See  Curkant  Syrup.) 
[The  small  quantity  of  brandy  is  added 
merely  for  keeijing  purposes,  this  juice 
not  keeping  well  without.] 

Caf§  au  Lait. — [See  Coffee.) 

Caf6  IToir.— (&«  Coffee.) 

Children,  N ourishiug  Bever- 
ages for. — Make-  some  cocoa  from 
the  nibs,  or  any  good  essence,  mix  it 
with  an  equal  measure  of  boiling  milk, 
sweeten  a little,  and  serve  hot  or  cold. 
This  is  often  liked  better  than  either 
cocoa  or  milk  alone.  Three-fom’ths 
milk  and  one-fouith  cocoa  make  an- 
other good  drink ; the  cocoa  should  be 
the  best  obtainable.  (See  Cocoa.) 

A mixture  of  thin  oatmeal  gruel, 
cocoa,  and  milk  may  he  recommended, 
for  it  is  both  palatable  and  nourishing, 
far  better  for  growing  children  than 
tea  or  coffee. 

Barley  water,  with  an  equal  measure 
of  milk,  sweetened  with  a little  malt 
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extract,  suits  children  for  whom  malt 
has  been  prescribed  medicinally. 

The  changes  may  often  be  rung  with 
benefit  in  the  matter  of  drinks,  as  well 
as  solid  food. 

Chocolate. — This  is  made"^from 
the  cocoa  berry,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
spices.  It  is  nutritious,  like  cocoa,  hut 
less  used  in  England  than  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  It  is  made  by  grating 
or  scraping  as  much  as  is  needed  of  the 
cake  chocolate  into  equal  quantities  of 
hot  milk  and  water,  stirring  imtil 
dissolved.  Then  place  it  in  a saucepan, 
and  make  quite  hot,  stirring  all  the 
time  briskly  ; hut  it  must  not  boil,  or 
it  wiU  be  oily.  No  quantity  can  he 
given,  as  some  like  it  much  thicker 


Fig.  167. — Chocolate  Mill. 

than  others ; and  it  must  also  he 
sweetened  to  taste,  hut  on  an  average 
an  ounce  will  go  to  a pint  of  milk  and 
water.  The  principal  makers  print 
special  directions  on  the  packets,  which 
had  better  he  followed.  Some  foreign 
makers  mix  the  chocolate  quite  thick 
with  hot  water  alone,  and  then  pour  in 
the  boiling  milk. 

A mill,  shown  in  Fig.  167,  is  used  to 
give  the  fine  frothy  appearance  so 
much  liked,  and  which  cannot  be  quite 
effectually  produced  without  it,  though 
brisk  stirring  over  the  fire  will  go  a 
long  way  to  produce  it.  In  using  the 
mill,  the  chocolate  should  be  mixed 
with  the  water  or  milk  ver}^  smoothly, 
and  poured  into  the  pot ; the  lid,  with 
the  handle  of  the  mill  coming  through. 


is  then  put  on,  and  the  chocolate 
warmed  gently,  the  handle  being 
rubbed  briskly  between  the  pahns  of 
the  hands  while  the  pot  is  on  the  fire. 
When  the  lid  is  removed,  the  contents 
should  he  in  a state  of  fine  froth. 

Cocoa. — This  beverage  is  now  very 
largely  consumed,  and  forms  food  and 
drink  combined.  It  is,  however,  less 
refreshing  than  tea  and  coffee,  and, 
owing  to  the  fat  it  contains,  disagrees 
with  many.  It  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
a much  better  drink  for  growing 
children,  at  least  once  a day,  than 
either  of  the  others  named  above. 
Many  whose  food  supply  is  limited  or 
not  of  the  most  nutritious  description 
would  do  well  to  drink  cocoa.  The 
low-priced  kinds  are  the  dearest  in  the 
end  ; the  noirrishment  is  small,  and,  as 
they  are  less  soluble,  there  is  always  a 
deposit  in  the  cup  which  results  in 
waste  unless  boiled,  which  it  too 
seldom  is.  Unfortunately  those  who 
use  this  cocoa  are  the  very  peojile  most 
in  need  of  the  nutrition.  The  pure 
“ soluble  ” cocoas  at  eighteenpence  or 
more  per  pound  are  worth  the  money ; 
a cocoa  at  sixpence  or  eightpence  will 
consist  more  or  less  of  starch,  and  is 
relatively  dear.  Cocoa  Nibs  afford  a 
good  drink,  hut  some  trouble  is  entailed 
in  its  preparation.  Those  who  prefer 
can  buy  cocoaine,  a recently-introduced 
powder  for  making  a beverage  of  thin 
consistence,  and  which  is  generally 
liked.  For  preparing  cocoa  the  direc- 
tions on  the  tin  should  be  followed  ; 
the  milk  and  water  can  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  taste,  so  can  the  exact 
amount  of  cocoa  to  use.  We  may  add 
that  many  of  the  “ soluble  ” kinds  are 
improved  by  boiling  up  for  a minute, 
even  where  the  makers  state  that  no 
boiling  is  necessary.  Condensed  milk 
answers  very  well  for  cocoa  ; it  should 
he  mixed  with  the  right  proportion  of 
boiling  water  first.  Hot  milk  is  as 
gTeat  an  improvement  to  cocoa  as  to 
coffee. 

Cocoa  ITibs. — The  following  are 
simple  methods  of  preparation  : Allow 
about  an  ounce  to  a quart  of  water. 
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soak  for  some  hours,  at  least  twelve, 
then  boil  in  the  same  water  until 
reduced  to  half  the  quantity.  The 
oily  matter  is  taken  from  the  top  when 
the  liquid  is  cool.  Re-heat,  and  add 
milk  to  taste.  If  half  milk  be  used, 
the  nibs  may  he  increased  to  an  ounce 
and  a half  per  quart  at  starting. 

Another  way, — Allow  an  ounce  of 
the  nibs  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; 
thoroughly  bruise  the  nibs  in  a mortar, 
and  put  in  a stone  jar  and  cook  gently 
for  four  hours ; then  serve,  without 
skimming,  adding  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  hot  milk.  This  is  strong, 
and  recommended  by  an  authority  for 
invalids  who  are  ordered  a good  pro- 
portion of  fat  in  their  diet. 

A method  adopted  in  many  houses 
where  the  cocoa  kettle  is  “ kept  going” 
is  to  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  adding 
more  water,  and  giving  a second  cook- 
ing. The  proportions  at  first  are  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  less  water  must 
he  added  the  second  time.  This  way 
exhausts  the  strength  of  the  nibs,  and 
the  two  cookings  are  thought  to  pro- 
duce a better-flavoured  beverage  than 
if  a large  supply  of  water  he  used  at 
first  and  the  cooking  prolonged.  Again, 
some  add  cold  water  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  cocoa  drawn  off,  and 
keep  up  the  simmering  imtil  the  nibs 
have  lost  their  strength.  A delicately 
clean  vessel  must  at  all  times  he  used. 

Coffee. — It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  on  the  Continent  we  seldom  get 
good  tea,  but  almost  always  a good 
cup  of  coffee  ; whilst  in  England  the 
tea  is  good,  but  coffee  almost  never. 
Partly  to  this  cause,  and  parlly  to  the 
great  cheapening  of  tea,  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  steady  decline  in  England 
of  coffee-drinking.  This  is  in  many 
respects  to  be  regretted,  because,  while 
nearly  as  stimulating,  coffee  contains 
much  less  tannin  or  astringent  matter, 
and,  moreover,  when  taken  with  milk, 
is  a much  more  substantial  breakfast 
beverage.  In  some  people,  however, 
coffee  causes  a feeling  of  heat  and 
irritation,  and  in  such  cases  should  be 
avoided,  though  trial  should  be  made 


of  a proper  preparation  before  it  is 
finally  condemned. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  poor 
coffee  found  in  England  are  simply 
laziness,  and  ignorance  of  what  good 
coffee  requires.  In  days  we  can 
remember  yet,  people  often  bought 
their  coffee  raw  and  roasted  it  them- 
selves ; and  they  always  ground  it 
themselves.  That  is  the  only  way 
perfect  coffee  can  be  obtained.  But 
nowadays  folks  “ have  no  time,”  so  the 
coffee  is  bought  ready  ground,  and 
used  when  all  the  aroma  is  gone  ; and 
people  have  to  help  out  with  chicory 
to  get  some  kind  of  flavour.  Yet  it  is 
easier  to  roast  coffee  at  home  to-day 
than  ever,  for  handy  little  roasters — 
we  may  name  one  very  good  one 
known  and  sold  as  “ the  daily  roaster” 
— are  now  to  be  obtained  suitable  for 
any  requirement,  from  least  to  greatest, 
at  prices  from  a few  shillings  to  a 
couple  of  guineas,  so  simple  that  with 
ordinary  care  they  cannot  fail.  Sjseoial 
directions  are  supplied  with  each  form 
of  roaster  ; and  we  need  only  add  here 
that  some  French  authorities  consider 
the  flavour  improved  bj’^  adding  just  a 
trace  of  sugar,  while  some  roasters  add 
also  a tiny  morsel  of  the  very  best  fresh 
butter.  Perhaps  few,  however,  will 
roast  their  coffee  in  these  high-pressure 
days ; but  in  all  large  towns  we  may 
buy  berries  freshly  roasted  (always  to 
be  known  by  the  rich  fragrant  smell) 
and  tightly  tinned.  Then  take  the 
requisite  quantity,  and  put  in  the  oven 
between  two  plates  for  five  minutes 
before  grinding.  It  should  be  freshly 
ground  for  each  service,  and  the  mill 
set  very  coarse : many  people  say 
coffee  is  better  not  “ ground,”  but 
crushed  in  a mortar.  And  unless  it 
has  kept  warm,  the  groimd  or  crushed 
product  should  he  again  heated  in  the 
oven,  and  the  pot  or  other  vessel  with 
boiling  water,  before  making.  Then 
use  pimity  of  coffee,  and  you  will  have 
a delicious  and  fragrant  beverage  ; but 
the  Frenchman  often  allows  a fmjiful 
of  groimd  coffee  to  three  ov  four 
cupfuls  of  boiHng  water.  Coffee  is 
like  tea  in  this  respect : you  can  get  a 
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dark  fluid  with  a strong  taste  of  some 
kind  bj'  using  a little,  and  stewing  or 
boiling ; but  to  get  really  restorative, 
fragrant  drink,  the  real  coffee  all  people 
admire  whenever  they  do  get  it,  you 
must  use  plenty,  and  only  get  the 
aromatic  principle  out  quickly,  without 
stewing  or  boiling  at  aU.  The  perco- 
lator vessels  are  good  ; or  in  any  plain 
hot  coffee-pot,  or  a plain  hot  jug,  a 
bag  of  muslin  or  wire  receptacle  may 
be  immersed  for  a few  minutes  only. 
To  boil  coffee,  even  after  the  grounds 
are  removed,  is  to  spoil  it,  as  it  drives 
off  the  aroma  and  much  of  the  flavour. 

When  made  in  this  way,  with  well- 
roasted  berries,  and  plenty  of  them. 
Mocha  coffee  is  still  the  best.  For 
using  ready  ground,  colonial  growth 
often  gives  a stronger  flavour,  but  it 
lacks  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  true 
Mocha.  Ready-ground  coffee  is  un- 
doubtedly improved  by  chicory,  and 
many  like  a dash  of  the  chicory  flavour 
even  in  good  coffee  ; but  this  can  easily 
be  added  at  discretion.  Even  with 
coffee  bought  ready  ground,  from  a 
good  gTocer  who  has  a steady  trade, 
the  beverage  may  be  much  improved 
upon  what  it  usually  is,  by  taking  care 
to  make  the  coffee-pot  hot  before 
using,  and  placing  the  ground  coffee 
for  five  to  ten  minutes  in  a cup  covered 
by  a saucer  in  the  oven.  Or  if  that  is 
not  hot  in  the  morning,  on  the  hottest 
part  of  the  top  plate  of  the  range.  If 
not  hopelessly  “ gone,”  this  will  freshen 
up  the  aroma  considerably.  One  more 
point : always  make  the  milk  hot ; the 
best  coffee  will  be  half-spoiled  if  mixed 
^dth  cold. 

Black  Coffee  {Cafe  Noir),  as  often 
handed  round  after  dinner,  is  coffee 
made  very  strong  and  served  without 
any  milk  or  cream,  but  with  sugar  to 
taste,  and  sometimes  a squeeze  of 
lemon.  In  this  form  coffee  is  a strong 
stimulant,  pick-me-up,  and  remedy 
against  sleep.  Occasionally  such  a 
stimulant  is  very  useful,  but  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  such  plays 
havoc  with  the  nervous  system. 

Coffee  and  Milk  [Cafe  au  Bait) 
is  understood  in  France  as  equal 


quantities  of  moderately- strong  clear 
coffee  and  boiling  milk,  poured  into 
the  cup  simultaneously.  For  those 
who  can  take  milk  for  breakfast,  a 
still  more  nourishing  beverage,  and 
one  with  more  aroma  of  the  coffee,  is 
made  by  nearly  filling  the  cup  with 
boiling  milk,  and  adding  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  strong  black  coffee. 

Cream.  — Nutritious  beverages 
from  cream  and  milk,  and  other 
materials,  are  given  in  the  chapter  on 
Invalid  Cookery. 

Currant  Syrup.  — Required; 
equal  weights  of  red  and  white 
cunants,  and  sugar  as  below.  Cost, 
from  6d.  to  9d.  per  pint,  but  very 
variable. 

All  red  currants  may  be  used,  and  to 
those,  or  a mixture  as  above,  a pound  or 
two  of  red  cherries  or  raspberries  to  six 
pounds  will  be  found  an  improvement, 
though  they  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  fruit  should  be  picked  and  bruised 
a little,  then  put  in  a jar,  and  the 
juice  drawn  as  for  jelly ; it  must  be 
strained  twice,  or  more,  until  quite 
clear,  or  the  appearance  of  the  syrup 
will  be  poor.  Leave  it  in  a cold  place 
imtil  next  day,  being  careful  to  guard 
against  dust.  The  juice  may  then  be 
poured  off  free  from  any  sediment 
there  may  be.  Weigh  the  juice,  and 
put  it  in  a very  clean  pan,  with  four- 
teen ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pound. 
The  sugar  should  be  the  best  loaf, 
broken  in  small  lumps  and  heated  that 
it  may  dissolve  the  sooner.  Stir  to 
avoid  burning,  and  simmer  only ; do 
not  let  it  boil.  Skim  carefully.  When 
no  more  scum  rises,  put  the  syrup  in 
an  earthen  or  china  vessel  to  cool. 
Again  cover  very  lightly  to  keep  out 
dust.  In  twelve  hours  pour  into  very 
small  bottles,  and  cork  and  seal 
securely.  The  corks  must  be  newL 
Bottles  of  a quarter  pint  each  are  the 
most  useful,  and  the  necks  should  be 
narrow.  This  is  a delicious  pre- 
paration, and  retains  the  fresh  flavour 
of  the  fruit ; some  use  a pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pint  if  for  long  keeping. 
It  may  be  used  for  pudding  sauces. 
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ices,  fruit  jellies,  and  for  many  kinds 
of  cooling  drinks,  and  will  be  found 
very  suitable  for  invalids.  With 
attention  to  details  no  one  need  fail  in 
making  syrups  that  will  keep  well. 

Note. — This  mode  may  be  followed 
for  other  fruits  ; the  sugar  should  not 
be  less  than  the  above,  and  in  many 
cases  a little  more  is  an  improvement. 

Another  way. — Unboiled.  This  is 
easily  made.  Black  currants,  or  half 
red,  are  put  in  jars  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar.  The  brown  jars 
with  narrow  necks,  holding  a couple 
or  three  pounds,  are  the  best  to  use. 
The  sugar  should  be  pounded  loaf. 
Put  sugar  top  and  bottom,  and  go  on 
with  fruit  and  sugar  in  alternate 
layers,  rmtil  the  jars  are  quite  full, 
shaking  hard  between  each  addition. 
A clove  or  two,  or  a few  allspice 
berries,  are  sometimes  liked.  Before 
covering,  soak  a couple  of  sheets  of 
stout  white  paper  in  brandy,  and  lay 
on ; then  tie  down  with  bladder.  If 
more  convenient,  use  bottles,  and  cork 
or  seal  secm-ely.  In  three  months  the 
syrup  may  be  drawn  off,  and,  if  liked, 
put  in  bottles  for  future  use ; they 
should  be  small,  well  corked,  and  a 
little  spirit  added.  But  it  is  much 
better  to  open  a jar  and  use  the  fruit 
and  syrup  at  the  same  time,  if  it  can 
be  ari’anged.  In  cases  of  illness,  the 
syrup  will  he  foimd  i delicious  for 
cooling  drinks  ; and  the  fruit  answers 
well  for  plain  pies  and  puddings,  &c. 
Therefore  this  method  is  economical ; 
but  the  best  of  fruit,  gathered  in  the 
finest  of  weather,  combined  with  a dry 
store  closet,  are  essential  to  the  proper- 
keeping. 

Effervescent  Waters.  — {See 

Minekal  Waters.) 

EggfS.  — Nourishing  di'inks  from 
eggs,  combined  with  other  materials, 
wiU  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Invalid 
Gooxery. 

Frosty  Morning  Drink.— 

An  old  recipe  directs  that  hot  milk  he 
flavoured  with  curry  powder.  Spiced 
milk  is  more  agreeable  to  most  palates. 


Essence  of  mixed  spice,  or  ginger 
only,  may  be  used,  with  a pinch  of 
cayenne,  or  a drop  or  two  of  cayenne 
essence  to  give  greater  zest.  “ Com- 
position essence  ” may  be  used  to 
flavour  hot  milk.  The  idea  that 
spirits  added  to  milk  are  of  an  advan- 
tage in  “ keeping  out  the  cold  ” is  now 
kiiown  to  be  a mistaken  one. 

Fruit  Punches,  Simple. — 

These  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  ordinary  drinks  hearing  the  name 
of  punch,  and  for  which  a variety  of 
materials  of  an  expensive  kind  are 
wanted.  They  are  really  fruit  drinks, 
prepared  with  q little  more  than 
common  care,  and  which  can  be  recom- 
mended for  use  in  wai-m  weather. 
The  caution  that  the  ice  must  be  of  the 
pmest  may  not  be  out  of  place.  When 
the  internal  use  of  ice  is  objected  to, 
as  it  is,  and  perhaps  wisely,  in  many 
cases,  the  drink  must  be  diluted  with 
an  extra  supply  of  water,  and  then  set 
in  an  ice  cave  or  refrigerator,  or  vessel 
containing  ice  and  salt ; or  failing 
either,  set  in  cold  water  with  a good 
supply  of  salt  added,  and  with  a wet 
cloth  wrapped  round  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  drink. 

No.  1 . — Required  : strawberries, 
water,  lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and 
some  ice.  Cost,  variable. 

Mash  the  fi-uit  and  pass  it  through 
a hair  sieve,  then  put  to  a quart  of  the 
pulp  the  same  measure  of  water,  or 
more  for  a cheaper  drink,  with  from 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; the 
grated  rind  may  be  put  in  also.  The 
sugar  should  be  allowed  to  dissolve, 
and  the  mixture  strained  again,  and 
cooled  for  use  as  above,  a teaspoonful 
of  powdered  ice  being  put  m each 
tumbler  at  the  time  of  serving.  When 
required  at  once,  and  no  time  can  be 
given  for  cooling,  make  it  strofager  of 
the  fruit  at  first,  say  a pint  of  water 
only  to  a quart  of  fruit  pulp,  then  add 
double,  or  more,  the  quantity  of  ice. 
Acting  on  this  principle,  all  sorts  of 
drinks  may  be  served  at  very  short 
notice. 
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No.  2. — Required:  a dozen  ordinary 
oranges,  two  lemons,  three-quarters  of 
a j)oiind  of  liunp  sugar,  water  and  ice 
as  below.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  peel  of  the  lemons,  and  of  one  or 
two  of  the  oranges,  should  be  taken  off 
on  the  sugar,  then  put  in  a bowl,  and 
the  juice  of  all  the  fruit  squeezed 
over ; the  sugar  is  better  crushed ; 
water  to  taste  may  be  added  ; an  equal 
measure  makes  a first-rate  drink,  but 
twice  the  measure,  or  more,  may  be 
put  to  for  children.  This  should  stand 
covered  for  half  an  hour,  then  be 
strained,  and  mixed  with  a pint  or  so 
of  chopped  ice,  and  again  left  to  blend 
before  serving. 

No.  3. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  drinks.  Required  : a small  pine- 
apple, a pound  of  sugar,  two  and  a 
half  pints  of  water,  the  rind  of  an 
orange  and  half  the  juice,  or  half  the 
quantity  of  lemon  rind  and  juice,  a 
pint  of  cracked  ice,  and  as  much  water 
as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
sweetness  to  taste.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  pineapple. 

The  water  is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
sugar  to  a sjTup,  for  about  ten 
minutes ; the  rind  of  the  orange  or 
lemon  should  be  very  thinly  removed 
and  boiled  with  it.  Then  strain  and 
add  the  pine;  put  in  the  fruit  juice 
when  cold ; the  pine  should  be 
very  finely  cut  up  ; a tin  of  grated 
pine  can  be  used  instead.  Cool  for 
a time,  then  stir  the  ice  in,  and  cool 
again. 

No.  4. — Required  : some  ripe  rasp- 
berries, cider  rdnegar,  water,  sugar, 
and  ice  as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

Take  as  many  raspberries  as  may  be- 
required,  and  pour  over  just  enough 
cider  rdnegar  to  cover,  and  leave  for 
twenty  - four  hours,  then  pour  the 
juice  off.  Add  to  it  an  equal  measure 
of  water  that  has  been  sweetened  to 
taste ; those  who  like  acid  drinks  will 
add  but  little  sugar  ; it  is  a good  plan 
to  put  in  but  a little  at  first,  and  to 
hand  round  some  more  of  the  syrup 
with  the  punch.  To  a quart  of  the 
mixture  after  cooling  add  half  a pint 
of  ice,  cool  again,  and  serve. 


Ginger  Beer.  — No.  l.  — For 

keeping.  Required : four  ounces  of 
ginger,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  four 
gallons  of  water,  a quarter  pint  of 
fresh  yeast,  the  same  of  brandy,  two 
lemons,  a quarter  of  an  ounbe  of  good 
essence  of  lemon,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d.  or 
2s.  9d.  Bruise  the  ginger,  and  boil  with 
water  and  sugar  for  twenty  minutes  ; 
pour  this  boiling  on  the  lemon  rind, 
essence,  and  cream  of  tartar  ; add  the 
lemon  juice  and,  when  lukewarm,  the 
yeast.  Work  for  three  days.  Skim, 
and  strain  into  the  cask,  add  the 
brandy,  bung,  and  bottle  in  a fort- 
night. Less  brandy  will  do  if  a small 
quantity  be  made,  or  if  it  wiU  be  soon 
consumed  after  bottling. 

No.  2. — This  is  cheap.  Allow  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  the  whole  of  a 
lemon  (except  the  pips),  an  ounce  or 
rather  more  of  ginger  to  the  gallon  of 
water  ; boil  as  above,  and  ferment  with 
a spoonf\il  of  yeast ; or  the  ingi’edients 
may  be  mixed  by  adding  the  boiling 
water ; in  twenty-four  hours  strain 
and  bottle  ; fit  for  use  in  a few  days, 
but  much  depends  on  the  weather. 

Ab . 3.  — ( See  Ginger-B  ebr  Powders.  ) 

Note. — The  above  cannot  be  said  to 
be  quite  free  from  alcohol,  but  are, 
notwithstanding,  really  temperance 
drinks.  The  fact  is,  that  to  keep  any 
fluid  containing  sugar  absolutely  free 
from  alcohol  for  more  than  a few 
hours  is  almost  impossible.  There  is  a 
perceptible  quantity  in  over-ripe  fruit. 
The  intelligent  temperance  reformer 
vill  be  content  with  beverages  in 
which  alcohol  is  not  purposely  intro- 
duced, and  wRich  if  drunk  (in  any 
quantity)  cannot  possibly  intoxicate. 

Ginger-Beer  Powders.— These 
are  very  useful,  but  should  be  put  in  a 
dry  place.  Required  : two  drachms  of 
powdered  white  sugar,  twenty-six  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  six  grains  of  the 
flnest  ginger,  and  a single  drop  of 
essence  of  lemon  ; these  mixed  are  for 
the  blue  paper  ; thirty  grains  of  pow- 
dered citric  acid,  or  thirty-six  grains  of 
tartaric  acid,  are  to  be  put  in  the  white 
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paper.  To  use,  dissolve  each  in  half  a 
glass  of  water,  mix  the  two,  and  drink 
at  once. 

To  make  on  a large  scale  proceed 
thus : Mix  together  a poimd  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  two  ounces  of  freshly- 
grated  ginger,  five  ounces  of  hicarhon- 
ate  of  soda,  and  fifty  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon — divide  amongst  ninety-six 
blue  papers  ; six  ounces  of  tartaric,  or 
five  ounces  and  a half  of  citric,  acid, 
should  he  dmded  amongst  the  same 
number  of  white  papers.  Use  as  above. 

Note. — Weaker  drinks  are  now 
more  common,  and  the  proportions 
may  he  reduced  to  two-thirds  or  there- 
abouts, with  better  results  in  some  cases. 

Ginger  Syrup, — Required  : a 

quart  of  water,  a povmd  and  a quarter 
of  lump  sugar,  a strip  of  lemon  peel, 
and  three  ounces  of  bruised  ginger. 
Cost,  about  8d. 

The  water  and  ginger  are  to  be 
boiled  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to 
half ; simmer  only,  or  the  liquid  will 
be  reduced  before  the  goodness  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ginger  ; it  is  a good 
plan  to  let  them  macerate  for  a few 
hours  in  advance.  Then  strain,  add 
the  sugar,  and  boil  again,  skimming 
well  until  no  more  scum  rises.  When 
cold,  bottle  for  use.  A little  essence  of 
lemon  may  be  used  just  before  bottling 
in  place  of  the  fresh  rind.  Another 
way  is  to  make  a sugar-and-water 
syrup,  then  to  add  as  much  ginger  es- 
sence as  is  agreeable,  and  bottle  for  use. 
This  is  a useful  and  wholesome  syrup. 

Harvest  Drinks. — No.  1. — Mix 

six  ounces  of  fine  oatmeal,  the  same  of 
cocoa,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Mix  the  oat- 
meal to  a paste  with  a pint  of  cold 
water  ; boil  all  together  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  when  cold  add  a pint  or  two 
of  skim  or  new  milk.  This  is  a sus- 
taining drink.  It  will  be  more  refresh- 
ing if  thinner,  and  the  milk  may  be 
omitted. 

No.  2. — Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fine  oatmeal  with  a little  warm  or  cold 
water,  then  add  a gallon  of  boiling 
water;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then 


sweeten  and  flavour  with  lemon  juice, 
or  citric  acid,  or  raspberry  vinegar. 
A little  pure  malt  lunegar  is  hked 
by  some,  and  is  wholesome. 

No.  3. — Make  toast  and  water,  and 
add  a little  oatmeal ; strain  when  cold. 
The  water  should  be  boiling  and  the 
vessel  covered.  Flavour,  if  liked,  with 
lemon,  lime,  or  other  fruit  juice. 

Herb  Beer.  — The  most  con- 
venient way  for  most  people  is  to  use 
extract  of  herbs,  or  dried  herbs  in 
powder.  The  former  is  to  be  had  of 
chemists  and  grocers,  and  the  latter  of 
herbalists.  The  method  of  making 
resembles  Ginger  Beer.  These  di-inks 
are  for  the  most  part  agreeable  and 
wholesome,  but  fermented  drinks  do 
not  agree  with  all.  The  herb  extract 
may,  in  such  cases,  be  used  for 
“ present  use  ” drinks  by  adding  the 
water  and  letting  it  stand  until  cold. 
If  to  be  kept  a short  time  a little 
spirits  of  wine  must  be  added.  Country 
residents  may  make  good  drinks  of  this 
sort  by  boiling  nettles,  &c.,  and  using 
the  liquid  just  in  the  same  way  as 
water  is  used  in  making  Ginger  Beer. 
A small  amount  of  hops  wiU  give  an 
agreeable  bitterness.  As  a rule  the 
packets  of  herbs  are  labelled  with  the 
contents  and  the  proportion  of  each 
herb.  Essence  of  mixed  herbs  is 
generally  preferred,  but  dandelion  and 
other  kinds  sinay  be  had  singly.  {See 
Note  to  Ginger  Beer.) 

Hop  Beer  (a  pleasant  harvest 
drink) . — Required : five  ounces  of  hops, 
nine  gallons  of  water,  three  pounds 
(more  or  less  to  taste)  of  brown  sugar, 
and  a little  yeast.  Cost,  a few  pence 
per  gallon. 

Bon  hops  and  water  slowly  for 
forty  to  fifty  minutes ; strain  over  the 
sugar,  add  yeast  when  lukewarm,  and 
let  it  ferment ; finish  off  like  Ginger 
Beer  ; or  if  liked,  draw  from  a stone  or 
wooden  cask  as  wanted.  The  aefdition 
of  a little  bruised  ginger,  or  essence  of 
ginger  is  often  approved.  {See  Note  at 
end  of  Ginger  Beer.) 

Jam,  Drinks  from. — A table- 
spoonful of  jam  of  any  sharp  kind  to 
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a quart  of  boiling-  water,  covered,  and 
strained  when  cold,  makes  a wholesome 
drink  for  children.  {See  recipes  in 
Invalid  Cookery.) 

Lemon  Syrup. — Eequired  : three 
pints  of  water,  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  of  good  essence  of 
lemon,  and  four  and  a half  ounces  of 
citric  acid.  Cost,  about  Is.  6d. 

The  water  and  sugar  should  be  boiled 
for  ten  minutes,  then  poured  at  once 
over  the  acid  and  essence  in  a jug,  and 
stirred  imtil  the  acid  is  dissolved. 
When  cold,  bottle  and  cork  for  use. 
A tablespoonful  or  more  with  a tumbler 
of  water,  or  soda,  seltzer,  &c.,  makes 
a very  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink. 
Stir  with  a wooden  or  silver  spoon. 

Lemonade  Powders  or  Port- 
able Lemonade.— Ab.  l. — Take  for 
a single  glass  twelve  grains  of  tartaric 
or  citric  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar,  a drop  of  essence  of 
lemon  or  a little  freshlemon  peel,  rasped 
on  sugar.  Stir  into  the  water  and  drink 
at  once.  Powders  made  up  in  the  above 
proportions  will  keep  in  a dry  place, 
and  are  useful  to  have  at  hand,  or  a 
mixture  may  be  piit  in  a bottle  and 
well  corked. 

iVo.  2. — Required  : four  pounds  of 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  citric  acid,  half  an 
ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce,  or  less  if  very  good,  of 
essence  of  lemon.  The  sugar  should 
be  in  powder,  except  that  upon  which 
the  lemon  essence  is  poured,  which 
must  be  in  lumps ; it  is  then  to  be 
powdered  and  dried  and  mixed  with 
the  rest.  From  one  to  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  the  powder  will  make  a small 
tumbler  of  lemonade. 

No.  3. — These  are  effervescing.  Re- 
quired : a pound  of  white  sugar,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a 
drachm  and  a half  of  essence  of  lemon, 
and  six  ounces  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid, 
or  half  of  each.  The  sugar,  soda,  and 
essence  of  lemon  are  to  be  mixed,  and 
divided  into  portions  to  fill  six  dozen 
blue  papers.  The  acids  are  to  fill  the 
same  number  of  white  papers.  Mix  in 
the  same  way  as  seidlitz  powders.  Two 


of  the  powders,  x-iz.,  one  of  each,  will 
make  half  a pint  of  lemonade.  The 
water  used  should  be  as  cold  as 
possible. 

Lemonade  Syrup.  — This  is 
very  useful  when  a good  quantity  of 
lemonade  is  wanted,  as  it  can  be 
diluted  to  the  required  strength  with 
water  or  any  effervescing  beverage. 
Required : the  rinds  of  six  and  the 
juice  of  twelve  lemons,  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  and  three  giRs  of  water. 
Cost,  about  Is.  3d. 

The  rinds  must  be  very  thin,  and 
should  be  infused  for  a time  in  the 
water ; then  add  the  sugar,  and  stir 
over  the  fire,  and  boil  for  a minute ; 
then  put  in  the  strained  juice  by 
degrees,  and  simmer,  but  do  not  boil 
again.  It  is  then  ready  for  use.  A 
much  nicer  drink  is  made  by  rasping 
the  rinds  with  the  sugar,  and  when  a 
stronger  flavour  is  liked  the  whole  of 
the  rinds  can  be  used.  If  wanted 
quickly,  set  the  vessel  in  ice.  For 
present  use,  not  for  bottling,  some  add 
the  juice  to  the  syrup  after  it  has 
cooled. 

Lime  Juice. — The  best  kind  is 
said  to  be  the  pure,  unsweetened  juice. 
This  requires  the  addition  of  sugar, 
and  may  be  taken  with  plain  or  aerated 
water,  or  used  for  flavouring  purposes 
the  same  as  lemon  juice.  It  is  not  so 
good  when  it  has  been  long  in  bottle, 
and  the  bottle  should  be  quickly  con- 
sumed after  opening.  There  is  a vast 
difference  in  the  qualities  offered  for 
sale.  “ Lime  Juice  Cordials  ” are  a 
compound  of  juice  and  sugar,  with 
flavourers  of  many  sorts.  Some  are 
said  to  contain  drugs  such  as  iron ; 
when  quite  pure  they  are  often  too 
sweet  to  be  agreeable — at  least,  as  a 
dinner  drink.  Lime  squash  is  made 
by  using  lime  juice,  and  proceeding  as 
for  lemon  squash.  Many  dislike  lime 
juice  because  they  do  not  sufliciently 
dilute  it ; it  is  one  of  those  beverages 
that  are  best  weak. 

Mineral  Waters.— This  term  is 
now  generally  extended  to  all  effer- 
vescing waters,  though  drunk  merely  as 
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beverages,  which  owe  their  sparkle  and 
flavour  to  being  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Some  even  of  these  are 
natural,  the  imported  seltzer  being 
perhaps  the  most  wholesome  and  agree- 
able of  all ; but  the  manufactare  of 
them  has  greatly  improved  of  late 
years.  At  one  time  all  the  siphons 
were  of  French  importation,  and  the 
water  contained  in  them  was  of  doubtful 
purity,  as  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has 
pointed  out ; but  eminent  English 
firms  now  use  siphons,  which  are  filled 
(like  English  bottles)  from  deep  artesian 
wells.  The  soda-water  now  so  freely 
drunk  as  a beverage  contains  only  a 
Very  few  grains  of  soda  bicarbonate  in 
a bottle ; but  when  first  made  it  was 
a truly  drugged  or  medicated  water 
containing  60  grains  to  120  grains  per 
pint ; and  we  can  remember  an  action 
being  brought  for  the  present  weak 
water  being  sold.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a medical  soda- 
water  as  well  as  a weaker  table-water ; 
and  if  ordered  for  medical  reasons, 
what  is  meant  should  be  ascertained 
from  the  doctor. 

The  medicated  waters  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  foUows  : — 

1.  Saline  and  alkaline. — Soda-water 
has  been  mentioned  above.  Potass- 
water  also  should  have  its  strength 
stated.  Lithia-water  has  marvellous 
effects  in  many  cases  of  gout  and 
gravel.  Of  the  natural  imported 
waters,  we  may  mention  Hombirrg, 
Kissingen,  Vichy,  Apollinaris,  Carls- 
bad, Eriedrichshall,  Pullna,  and  Hun- 
yadi  Janos.  The  last  four  are  sulphated 
in  character. 

2.  Chalybeate  Waters.  — These  are 
chiefly  drunk  at  spas,  such  as  Bath 
and  Tunbridge  Wells ; in  bottle, 
Marienbad  belongs  to  this  class. 

3.  Sulphurous  Waters. — These  also 
are  chiefly  taken  at  watering-places. 
Harrogate-water  can  be  had  in  bottle. 

There  are  other  waters  which  speci- 
ally contain  iodine  and  bromine,  such 
as  one  of  the  Kissingen  springs,  whose 
water  is  imported.  And  others  have  a 
superabundance  of  earthy  salts,  which 
are  useful  in  rickets  and  consumption. 


Of  these,  Taunus-water  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Where  economy  has  to  be  studied, 
and  effervescent  waters  are  drunk  as  a 
beverage  on  a large  scale,  a gasogene 
or  seltzogene  is  a good  investment.  A 
wire-covered  one  may  be  had  from 
half  a guinea,  and  full  directions  are 
given  with  it ; these,  by  the  way,  must 
be  accurately  observed,  or  accidents 
are  likely  to  happen.  The  method  is 
simple  enough  when  the  principle  is 
understood,  but  there  should  be  no 
rash  experiment  with  other  quantities 
or  methods  of  preparation.  The  cost 
of  the  waters  so  prepared  is  merely 
nominal,  after  the  first  cost. 

Mulberry  Syrup  (a  French 
recipe). — Gather  and  pick  the  fruit 
before  it  is  quite  ripe,  that  the  juice 
may  have  a little  acidity.  Reduce  to 
powder  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  and 
place  it  together  with  the  fruit  in  a 
preser^’ing-pan ; do  not  mash  the  fruit, 
or  it  will  make  the  juice  thick.  Set 
the  pan  over  a very  moderate  fire ; the 
heat  will  soon  burst  the  fruit,  and  by 
this  means  the  juice  will  be  quite 
clear.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  it 
will  require  a few  boilings  to  make  the 
syrup.  Strain  it  through  a horsehair 
sieve  without  pressing  the  fruit.  The 
mulberries  will  remain  in  the  sieve, 
and  the  syrup  will  not  need  to  be 
clarified.  Finish  as  directed  for  Cuii- 
KANT  Syrup. 

Fileorade. — A delicious  summer 
drink.  Required : three  oranges, 

three  lemons,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  pine,  two  quarts  of  water,  sugar, 
and  ice.  Cost,  about  9d.,  exclusive  of 
pine. 

Put  the  thin  rinds  of  the  oranges 
and  lemons  in  a jug  with  their  juice 
and  the  pine  in  thin  shaYungs ; add 
the  water,  cover  at  once,  and  set 
by  to  cool ; then  sweeten ; about  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  will  suit 
most  tastes,  and  add  a little  pounded 
ice.  This  may  be  varied  by  omitting 
the  pine,  and  adding  with  the  ice  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  the  juice  from 
fresh  strawben'ies,  when  it  becomes 
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“ Strawleorade.”  Well  made,  it  will  be 
preferred  to  many  more  costly  drinks. 
Strain  carefully  before  adding  the  ice. 
Pineapple  syrup  may  be  used  when 
fresh  pine  is  out  of  season. 

Raspberry  Acid. — {See  Stkaw- 
BEllRY  Acin.) 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  — Re- 
quired : raspbeiries,  vinegar,  sugar,  as 
below.  Cost,  about  Is.  per  pint  on  an 
average,  hut  variable  with  the  fruit. 

Pour  nine  pints  of  white  wine 
vinegar  over  six  pounds  of  raspberries 
in  glass  jars ; tie  a thick  white  paper 
over,  and  leave  for  six  or  seven  days  ; 
then  drain,  allowing  the  juice  jjlenty 
of  time  to  driiJ ; a fine  sieve  laid  over 
a basin  may  be  used.  Change  the 
fruit,  using  the  same  weight  of  fresh 
ras2)berries,  and  ijour  the  vinegar 
over  ; in  three  or  four  days  drain,  and 
again  change  the  fruit ; j)ass  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  through  a jelly  bag,  and 
then  boil  it  with  its  weight  of  sugar — 
that  is,  a pound  and  a quarter  to  the 
pint  of  juice,  for  five  minutes,  skim- 
ming very  thoroughly.  The  sugar 
should  be  roughly  crushed  jjure  cane 
loaf,  and  is  best  warmed  a little.  The 
boiling  i)an  must  be  delicately  clean ; 
an  enamelled  one  is  generally  ime- 
feired.  Leave  in  earthen  vessels  until 
next  day ; then  bottle  in  small,  dry 
bottles,  using  new  corks,  which  should 
be  i)ut  in  lightly  at  first,  and  cork 
securely  after  a few  days.  A damp 
store  closet  will  destroy  both  colour 
and  flavour  of  this  and  all  similar 
l)reparations. 

N oTE.  — When  the  fruit  is  scarce 
and  dear  it  may  be  changed  twice  only, 
or  left  a day  or  two  longer  in  the 
vinegar ; but  when  it  can  be  afforded 
it  is  worth  while  to  follow  this  recipe, 
and  get  the  fine  flavour  of  the  fruit, 
which  should  overpower  that  of  the 
vinegar.  Some  use  a larger  proportion 
of  vinegar ; many  use  a jnnt  of  rdnegar 
to  the  pound  of  fruit,  and  let  it  macer- 
ate for  nine  days  ; others,  who  have  a 
garden,  throw  the  fruit  in  the  ■\'inegar 
as  it  ripens,  until  the  requisite  quantity 
is  obtained.  Some  add  a glass  of 


brandy  to  each  pint  or  quart  at  the 
time  of  boiling  ; but  the  addition  is  of 
questionable  advantage  so  far  as  flavour 
goes,  but  it  helps  to  keep  it.  Straw, 
berry  vinegar  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way'.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  fruit  be  sound 
and  freshly  gathered;  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe.  Search  carefully  for  grubs. 

Sherbet,  Rich. — Grate  the  thin 
rinds  of  fresh  lemons  with  lumps  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  press  the  juice  and 
pulp  out  into  a bowl,  rejecting  the 
seeds.  Crush  the  sugar,  rubbing  and 
blending  the  ingredients  with  a silver 
spoon.  Then  add  calfs-foot  jelly, 
newly  made,  with  any  spirit  or  wine 
to  flavour.  Stir,  and  after  the  sherbet 
has  stood  two  or  three  hours,  strain  it 
until  clear. 

Strawberry  Acid. — Required ; 
fruit,  sugar,  water,  and  tartaric  acid  as 
below.  Cost,  about  3s.  6d.,  exclusive  of 
the  sugar. 

Put  two  and  a half  ounces  of  acid  in 
a quart  of  cold  water  and  pour  it  over 
six  pounds  of  picked  ripe  strawberries 
in  an  earthen  pan.  The  next  day 
strain  the  liquor  off  and  put  a pound 
and  a half  of  crushed  lumj)  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  the  liquid.  When  dis- 
solved it  is  ready  for  present  use  or 
may^  be  bottled.  Rasjibeny  acid  is 
made  in  the  same  way.  Either  will  be 
found  very'  useful  for  al  fresco  gather- 
ings, and  may  be  diluted  to  taste.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  acid  is  sometimes 
liked  ; again,  others  will  jjrefer  a j)Ound 
of  sugar  only  to  the  pint  of  juice. 

Strawberry  Vinegar.  — {See 

Raspbekhy  Vinegar.) 

Tamarind  Drink. — There  are 
various  ways  of  making  this  ; it  is  con- 
sidered very  wholesome.  This  is  a 
simple  recipe.  Boil  two  ounces  of 
tamarinds  with  a quart  of  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  stoned  and 
chojiped  raisins  for  about  twenty 
minutes ; leave  awhile  before  strain- 
ing, but  turn  at  once  into  an  earthen 
vessel.  Serve  cold.  Sometimes  fla- 
voured with  lemon  peel. 
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Another  way  is  to  use  more  raisins, 
and  just  before  serving  add  a gill  of 
pure  lime  juice  to  each  quart  of  the 
liquid.  A morsel  of  honey  gives  softness. 

Tea. — Much  has  heen  written  for 
and  against  the  use  of  tea.  The  truth 
; depends  upon  how  it  is  used ; and  that 
has  heen  greatly  influenced  hy  its 
growing  cheapness  of  late  years. 
When  Cowper  wrote  of  “ the  cup  that 
cheers  hut  not  inehriates,”  10s.  per 
pound  compelled  sparing  use  once  a 
day.  Now  strong  tea  is  often  taken 
several  times  a day,  with  the  result  of 
demonstrating  that  it  is  a powerful 
nervous  stimulant,  whose  effects,  when 
taken  in  excess,  are  most  disastrous. 
There  is  some  ground  for  the  belief 
' that  the  great  growth  of  neuralgic 
symptoms,  especially  amongst  women, 
may  he  partly  due  to  the  greatly- 
increased  use  of  tea.  On  the  other 
hand.  Miss  Nightingale  writes  as  fol- 
lows— and  in  regard  to  sick  patients, 
too,  whom  especially  many  would  de- 
' prive  altogether  of  this  beverage  : “A 
good  deal  too  much  against  tea  is  said 
hy  wise  people,  and  a great  deal  too 
much  is  given  to  the  sick  hy  foolish 
people.  ...  I should  he  very  glad 
if  any  of  the  abusers  of  tea  would  point 
out  what  to  give  to  an  English  patient 
after  a sleepless  night  instead  of  tea. 
If  you  give  it  at  five  or  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning  he  may  even  sometimes 
fall  asleep  after  it,  and  get  perhaps  his 
only  two  or  three  hours’  sleep  during 
1 the  twenty-four.  At  the  same  time 
you  should  never  give  tea  or  coffee  to 
the  sick,  as  a rule,  after  five  o’clock  in 
' the  afternoon.  Sleeplessness  in  the 
early  night  is  from  excitement  gener- 
ally, and  is  increased  hy  tea  or 
coffee.  Sleeplessness  which  continues 
to  the  early  morning  is  from  exhaus- 
tion often,  and  is  relieved  h}-  tea.” 
The  same  writer  points  out,  however, 
that  while  one  or  two  cups  of  tea  may 
he  thus  highly  beneficial,  three  or  four 
' may  be  highly  injurious.  And  this 
very  much  touches  the  essence  of  the 
question  ; for  while  a moderate  tempo- 
, rary  stimulus  of  the  brain  may  be  of 


great  assistance,  provided  also  time  he 
allowed  for  repose,  excessive  and  fre- 
quent stimulus  which  is  never  allowed 
time  to  he  recovered  from,  cannot  he 
other  than  disastrous.  To  partake  of 
strong  tea  three  times  a day  cannot  fail 
to  he  injurious. 

How  tea  is  made  and  drunk  also 
has  to  do  with  the  question.  The 
main  factors  got  out  of  it  hy  infusion 
are : (1)  the  stimulating  principle 

known  as  theine ; and  (2)  a very 
strong  astringent  principle  called  tan- 
nin, the  very  same  that  in  oak-hark 
is  used  for  “ tanning  ” skins  into 
leather.  It  is  the  first  that  stimulates, 
and  in  moderation  refreshes  and  re- 
stores ; the  effect  of  the  second,  when 
freely  taken,  is  to  produce  obstinate 
constipation  and  indigestion,  hy  what 
practically  amounts  to  a slow  “ tan- 
ning ” of  the  intestines.  The  theine 
is  nearl)'  all  dissolved  out  very  quickly 
hy  boiling  water  ; while  the  tannin  is 
extracted  much  more  gradually,  comes 
out  more  and  more  for  hours  if  the  in- 
fusion he  kept  boiling,  and  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  colour,  and  nearly 
aU  to  do  with  the  strong  hitter  taste. 
Really,  one  quarter  of  the  total  weight 
of  average  Ceylon  tea  consists  of  tannin. 
Now  we  can  get  to  like  this  same  bit- 
ter taste,  and  poor  people  especially 
like  “ strength  ” in  what  they  drink  ; 
and  so  they  go  on  “ stewing  the 
strength  ” out  of  their  tea  till  it  is 
dark  and  hitter  and  strong.  But  what 
they  are  thus  getting  has  no  restorative 
effect  at  all.  All  that  part  came  out  in 
the  first  few  minutes  ; the  rest  makes 
it  taste  strong  and  look  strong,  and 
it  is  strong  in  a way ; hut  it  is  a 
strong  tanning  solution  really,  and  is 
steadily  making  havoc  with  their  diges- 
tion. In  Ireland,  where  the  peasantry 
“ stew  ” tea  all  day,  the  most  deplor- 
able effects  have  heen  traced  to  the 
practice. 

Making  Tea. — The  above  is  simple 
and  easily  understood,  and  it  teaches  us 
how  we  ought  to  make  tea.  The 
Chinaman  drinks  it  often,  and  pretty 
strong  too ; hut  he  has  no  “ nerves  ” 
worth  mentioning,  and  he  avoids  all 
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astringent  effects  by  his  way  of 
making.  He  puts  some  tea  in  a cu}), 
and  pours  boiling  water  on,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drinks  it.  I'or  real 
refreshment  and  aroma,  no  plan  beats 
his,  but  it  is  not  according  to  English 
custom.  Still  we  can  copy  the  essence 
of  it.  The  “ pot  of  tea  ” made  in  a 
small  pot  for  a single  customer  at  a 
good  London  tea-house,  brought  in  a 
small  pot,  and  drunk  in  a few  minutes, 
iS  practically  much  the  same  thing, 
pro\  ided  tea  enough  be  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  a large  pot,  kept  going  for 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  gets  out 
more  tannin  than  is  good.  Now  that 
tea  is  so  very  cheap,  tea-drinkers  who 
■value  their  health  should  seek  for 
strength  by  using  plenty,  renewed  if 
necessary,  and  as  far  as  jjossible  avoid- 
ing all  that  has  been  infused  for  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  all.  The  mate- 
rial of  the  pot  matters  little,  except 
that  polished  metal  keeps  hot  longer 
than  earthenware.  But  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  it  be  always  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried  after  each  time  of 
use.  A pot  put  away  damp  soon  gets 
into  a condition  that  ruins  the  flavour. 
The  pot  should  be  heated,  either  by 
putting  in  front  of  the  fire,  or  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  in  ; and  it  is  not  a 
bad  plan  to  put  the  tea  into  it  dry,  and 
put  tea  and  all  down  before  the  fire  ; it 
certainly  brings  out  the  flavour. 

The  water  must  not  only  be  boiling, 
but  should  be  freshly  boiled ; anyone 
who  will  make  a pot  with  such  water, 
a,nd  another  with  water  boiled  or 
simmered  for  an  hour,  will  have  no 
more  doubt  about  the  difference.  The 
quality  and  kind  of  tea  make  a differ- 
ence as  to  quantity  ; but  the  old  rule 
of  a teaspoonful  for  each  person,  and 
one  for  the  pot,  will  usually  suffice  if 
the  teaspoons  are  of  good  size  ; let  it 
be  remembered,  however,  that  all 
modern  research  enforces  the  obtain- 
ing of  strength  by  ample  tea  and  not 
by  h ng  infusion,  and  the  difference  in 
restorative  power  of  the  two  is  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  best  to  fill  up  at  once  with 
the  boiling  water ; to  pour  some  on 
and  “ mash  ” the  tea,  is  a remnant  of 


the  old  ste'wing  process.  For  the  same 
reasons,  filling  up  more  than  once  is 
bad ; and  if  more  tea  be  required  it 
should  be  made  in  a separate  pot, 
not  on  the  old  leaves.  People  who 
have  never  tried  tea  made  in  this 
“ fresh  ” way,  with  a liberal  allowance, 
have  a revelation  in  store. 

Milk  or  cream  and  sugar  are  of 
course  matters  of  taste  ; but  a thin  cup 
makes  a vast  difference  to  the  taste  of 
the  beverage,  as  the  Chinese  found  out 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  In  Eussia  they 
seldom  use  milk,  but  add  a slice  of 
lemon  and  very  often  a strong  dash 
of  brandy.  A Spanish  fashion  is  to 
put  in  the  pot  with  the  tea  a little 
lemon  verbena.  In  England  most 
people  like  or  di.slike  this  exceedingly: 
to  those  who  like  it,  it  adds  a deli- 
cious aroma.  A far  greater  number 
fancy  a small  j)ortion  of  scented  tea,  hke 
orange  Pekoe,  mixed  with  plain  black ; 
and  some  families  make  their  own  mix- 
tui’es  of  this  kind. 

Cold  Tea  is  a most  refreshing  bever- 
age, but  for  reasons  above  given,  should 
be  poured  off  the  leaves  when  the 
proper  time  has  expired.  Most  people 
like  a slice  or  two  of  lemon  in  this ; 
others  prefer  milk  and  sugar  as 
usual. 

Kinds  of  Tea. — Green  teas  are  the 
most  powerful  nervous  stimidants,  and 
should  only  be  used  occasionally.  The 
modern  growth  of  Ceylon  and  Indian 
teas  has  revolutionised  the  tea  trade, 
these  growths  being  much  stronger  as 
well  as  cheaper  than  Chinese.  On  an 
average  three  spoonfuls  of  Indian  or 
Ceylon  make  a beverage  about  as 
strong  as  four  spoonfuls  of  Chinese. 
Owing  to  the  moderate  price  and 
strength  of  these  teas,  adulteration  is 
almost  a thing  of  the  past ; but  most 
Indian  teas  are  decidedly  rougher  in 
flavour  than  Chinese,  and  contain  more 
tannin : hence  all  the  greater  need  of 
quick  infusion.  They  are,  however, 
thoroughly  good  teas,  and  if  these  hints 
be  followed,  not  only  will  evil  be 
warded  off,  but  the  refreshment  of 
the  tea  be  much  enhanced.  It  may 
be  well  tg  add  that  samples  yaiy 
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much  in  the  tannin  they  contain,  and 
some  can  he  obtained  which  contain 
only  half  the  usual  quantity.  Such 
are  worth  inquiry  for  by  dyspep- 
tics. 

Teetotal  Fick-M e-U p . — Put 

the  juice  of  half  a lemon  (or  use  the 
whole  if  a small  one)  in  a tmnbler,  add 
a lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  nearly  fill 
up  with  water  ; stir,  and  put  in  a few 
drops  of  essence  of  ginger.  This  is 
nice  in  warm  weather  ; in  the  winter 
the  water  may  be  used  boiling,  and  the 
thin  rind  of  some  of  the  lemon  allowed 
to  infuse  in  it.  A similar  drink  is 
made  by  using  a teaspoonful  or  more 
of  “ composition  essence,”  sold  by  most 
chemists,  in  place  of  ginger.  Ginger 
syrup,  a tablespoonful  or  two  to  a gill 
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of  water,  flavoured  with  lime  or  lemon 
juice,  makes  another  good  drink. 

Wheatenade. — This  is  a good 
drink  for  hot  weather,  sustaining  and 
pleasant.  The  exact  consistence  is  a 
m.itter  of  taste.  Required : wheat, 
water,  sugar,  and  flavouring.  Cost,  a 
few  pence  per  gallon. 

Have  ready  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water  ; for  every  quart  shake  in,  as  if 
making  porridge,  about  an  ounce  of 
coarsely-ground  wheat ; boil  for  half 
an  hour  or  more,  and  strain  for  use. 
Flavour  with  any  acid  or  fruit  sjTup, 
or  add  sugar  only.  {See  Barley 
Water,  Lemonade,  &c.,  in  Index.) 
This  may  be  made  thicker,  and  then 
diluted  to  the  right  consistence  ; butter- 
milk is  excellent  with  it. 
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In  the  making  of  wines  so  much  must  of  necessity  he  left  to  individual 
discretion  that  notes  should  he  made  of  the  amount  of  sugar  used  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  fruit  and  water,  the  time  fermented,  the  temperature 
of  the  cellar,  how  long  kept  in  cask  and  how  long  in  bottle,  and  whether 
the  results  were  satisfactory  or  the  reverse.  Given  the  best  of  recipes,  it 
is  often  found  necessary  to  depart  from  them  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  fruit,  &c.  But  such  departures  should  be  set 
down ; the  remarks  made  are  certain  to  be  helpful  in  the  future,  especially 
to  the  novice. 

Colour  may  be  indifferent;  tincture  or  infusion  of  saffron,  or  a few 
drops  of  saffron  colouring,  will  produce  a golden  sherry  colour;  burnt 
sugar  is  handy  for  shades  of  brown ; cochineal  or  carmine  will  give  a pink 
shade,  so  will  beetroot  juice ; beet  is  added  to  some  wines  solely  for  its 
beautiful  tint.  For  wines  that  are  intended  as  an  imitation  of  port  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  juice  of  mulberries,  bilberries,  and  the  like. 

Sugar. — Nothing  can  be  saved  and  much  is  certain  to  be  lost  by  using 
inferior  sugar.  Whether  moist  or  loaf  it  must  be  pure  cane.  State  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required  when  buying  moist.  For  most  wines  loaf 
is  recommended,  on  account  of  the  extra  clearness  and  delicate  flavour; 
but  for  the  dark  wines  made  from  berries,  some  consider  that  moist  sugar 
is  preferable. 

Fining. — When  isinglass  is  used  it  should  be  put  to  soak  in  some  of 
the  liquid.  If  gelatine  is  used  as  a substitute  it  should  be  of  good  quality. 
When  wines  are  boiled,  white  of  egg  is  often  preferred  to  anything  else. 

Casks. — Almost  all  old  wine  makers  advise  that  a cask  which  has 
contained  sherry  or  some  spirit  be  used.  When  this  cannot  be  got,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  enough  spirit  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  cask  and  moisten 
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the  wood ; two  or  three  days  before  using,  the  liquid  should  be  put  in  the 
cask  and  thoroughly  turned  daily.  When  a cask  is  done  with  after  one 
sort  of  wine  has  been  di-awn  from  it,  and  it  is  wanted  for  wine-of  a totally 
different  sort,  it  is  not  enough  to  rinse  it,  but  it  must  be  washed  and 
scalded,  and  allowed  to  dry  and  sweeten  in  the  open,  the  precautions  just 
referred  to  being  taken ; but  as  a rule  it  is  well  to  keep  a cask  for  dark 
and  another  for  light  wines  to  save  trouble  ; for  example,  a cask  that  had 
held  orange  or  raisin  wine  would  serve  for  ginger,  and  a damson  or  black 
curra,nt  cask  is  ready  for  elderberry  and  other  dar-k  wines. 

Bottling. — Dry  bottles,  sound,  new  corks,  soaked  in  the  wine,  efficient 
sealing  and  wiring  for  the  sparkling  wines,  are  the  main  points  to 
remember. 

Liqueurs. — A few  points  in  connection  with  home  made  preparations 
must  be  observed,  or  there  will  be  loss  and  disappointment.  When  fruit 
is  used,  it  mxist  be  of  the  best  quality  and  freshly  gathered ; when  the 
fruit  season  is  below  the  average,  do  not  attempt  to  make  any  sort  of 
liqueur.  All  jars,  casks,  bottles,  and  the  like  must  be  as  dry  and  sweet  as 
possible,  and  the  place  of  storage  both  before  and  after  bottling  must  be 
favourable  as  regards  temperature.  Filtering,  so  necessary  sometimes  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  must  be  quickly  performed,  as  long  exposure  to  the 
air  is  not  good ; for  this  reason  many  dispense  with  filtering,  and  by 
taking  precautions  all  through  the  process,  and  giving  plenty  of  time  for 
the  settling  of  any  deposit,  the  liquor  does  not  suffer  much.  Proper 
filtering  paper  may  be  obtained  very  cheaply  from  a chemist,  and  should  be 
used  to  line  the  strainer,  which  should  fit  in  the  neck  of  the  bottles.  Fine 
muslin  or  the  finest  hair  or  silk  sieves  are  sometimes  substituted.  The 
corks  should  be  of  the  best,  and  well  soaked  in  the  liquor  or  some  spirit 
before  using,  and  then  well  sealed.  Small  bottles  are  used  by  many,  as 
although  the  liqueur  improves  in  bottles,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
sooner  a bottle  is  consumed  after  it  is  opened  the  better. 


Angelica  Brandy.— Required : 
four  ounces  of  angelica  stalks,  a di'achm 
of  angelica  seeds,  an  ounce  of  blanched 
and  chopped  bitter  almonds,  six  quarts 
of  brandy,  three  and  a half  pounds  of 
IniniJ  sugar,  and  a quart  of  water. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
brandy. 

Mix  all  the  materials  except  the 
sugar  and  water,  and  let  them  digest 
for  ten  days ; then  filter,  add  the  sugar 
and  water,  and  stir  well ; and  in  a 
fortnight  strain  through  muslin,  and 
bottle  in  small  bottles.  This  should 
be  kept  some  months  before  drinking, 
and  improves  with  age. 

Apple  Wine  Made  from 
Cider. — Required  : cider  and  sugar 


as  below.  Cost,  about  .5s.  or  6s., 
exclusive  of  the  cider. 

The  cider  should  be  of  the  best ; if 
from  unsound  fruit,  this  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  making.  Twenty  pounds 
of  sugar  should  be  allowed  to  eight 
gallons  of  cider  for  a wine  of  average 
sweetness  ; but  for  a richer  and  sweeter 
wine,  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon  will  not  be  too  much.  Put  in 
the  cask,  but  leave  a little  space  ; keep 
cool  and  unbunged  for  twenty -four 
hours,  then  bung,  but  leave  a small 
vent  until  the  fermentation  is  over. 
Bung  tightly  after  this,  and  drink  in  a 
year  or  so.  No  fining  or  racking  is 
needed.  Pure  sugar  is  wanted. 

Beetroot  Wine.— An  old  recipe, 
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and  said  to  be  a good  substitute  for 
claret.  Eequired ; three  quarts  of 
sloes,  fifteen  pounds  of  red  beet,  sugar, 
■water,  spirit,  and  other  adjuncts  as 
below.  Cost,  variable. 

Bruise  the  sloes  enough  to  break  the 
stones,  and  boil  them  twenty  minutes 
i'  in  a quart  of  water,  and  strain  the 
liquor.  Scrub  and  boil  the  beet  until 
soft,  peel  and  slice  into  a tub,  and  add 
I the  sloe  juice.  Cover,  and  add  next 
day  six  pounds  of  raisins  halved,  and 
I the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  two  Seville 
I oranges  ; or  sweet  ones  if  more  con- 
venient. Boil  twelve  pounds  of  good 
moist  sugar  with  five  gallons  of  water 
for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  well.  Pour  it  over  the  rest, 
and,  when  at  the  proper  heat,  add  four 
tahlespoonfuls  of  thick  fresh  yeast. 
In  three  days  strain  and  filter  into  the 
cask,  right  to  the  bung.  When  still, 
add  a few  ounces  of  crushed  sugar 
candy  and  a pint  or  so  of  hrandy. 
Half  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  and 
the  same  of  isinglass  will  improve. 
The  wine  should  be  sealed,  and  left  for 
a year  and  a half  before  bottling,  and 
a year  after.  Improves  ■with  age.  One 
of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  class. 

Blackberry  Brandy. — Re- 
quired: two  quarts  of  blackberry  juice, 
two  pounds  of  lump  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  or  a 
little  less  of  grated  nutmeg,  a quarter 
of  an  oimce  of  cloves,  three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  aUspice  berries,  and  brandy 
as  below.  Cost,  variable. 

The  above  ingredients  are  to  be 
mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  a few  hours, 
the  juice  being  first  drawn  as  for  jelly  ; 
then  put  them  in  a clean  pan,  and 
bring  to  the.  boil  slowly,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  spices  may  he  extracted; 
simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  and  skim 
often.  When  cold,  add  the  brandy : a 
quart  if  to  be  kept  and  served  as  a 
liqueur ; a pint  if  for  use  in  the  summer 
as  an  astringent,  for  which  many 
authorities  recommend  it.  Some  re- 
cipes contain  a much  larger  amount  of 
spices  than  the  above ; the  cinnamon 
may  be  increased,  and  a pinch  of 


cayenne  added  ; but  if  more  “ spicy,” 
it  would  be  well  to  keep  it  separate  for 
use  medicinall3q  and  make  some  as 
above.  Sometimes  nothing  but  well- 
boiled  juice  and  sugar  are  added  to  the 
hrandy,  with  just  a soup^on  of  spice; 
and  many  consider  that  no  more 
delicious  drink  can  be  made.  The 
very  finest  berries  are  required  ; seedy 
ones  are  useless. 

Blackberry  Wine.-yRequiied : 

fruit,  sugar,  water,  and  spirit  as  below. 
Cost,  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  bottle. 

This  is  a very  superior  wine.  Take 
ripe  berries  and  press  the  juice  well 
from  them,  and  let  them  stand  thirty- 
six  hours  to  ferment,  covered  lightly ; 
skim  well,  measirre,  and  to  every  gallon 
add  a pint  of  water ; or  for  a weaker 
but  very  good  wine,  use  a pint  and  a 
half  and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  This 
should  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  be  strained 
and  barrelled.  Observe  the  usual  pre- 
cautions as  to  bunging,  &c.  Bottle  in 
six  months.  Improve^  with  age  ; and 
unless  it  can  be  given,  it  will  be  too 
sweet. 

Another  way. — This  is  an  ordinary 
hut  nice  wine.  Cover  the  berries  with 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  stand  all 
night,  in  a cool  oven  for  choice  ; or 
they  may  remain  in  a cool  place  if 
more  convenient,  and  must  be  well 
mashed  to  draw  out  the  juice.  Strain 
through  a fine  sieve  into  the  cask,  and 
ferment  for  some  days,  then  add  about 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon ; 
many  use  more,  and  some  like  less, 
especially  if  for  quick  drinking.  A 
quarter  of'  a pint  of  gin  or  hrandy 
should  be  used  for  every  half-gallon. 
A port  cask  is  thought  the  best  by 
manjq  and  a little  port  may  be  added  ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary  as  a rule. 
This  wine  is  frequently  made  in  a very 
rough-and-readj'  fashion,  owing  to'the 
small  cost  pf  the  berries,  a stone  jar 
being  employed  for  the  fermentation, 
or  a small  cask  from  which  the  wine  is 
drawn,  as  required.  But  the  flavour 
is  so  good  that  care  is  weU  bestowed 
by  those  who  can  afford  it. 
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Carraway  Brandy.  — This  is 
regai’dod  as  an  excellent  stomachic. 
It  is  made  of  variable  degrees  of 
strength  ; hut  this  is  a good  recipe. 
Allow  half  an  ounce  of  freshly-gi'ated 
ginger  and  an  ounce  of  whole  carraway 
seeds  to  a bottle  of  branrly.  After  a 
fortnight’s  infusion  the  liquid  may  be 
strained  for  use  ; Init  it  is  better  left 
for  a month.  It  is  nicer  if  filtered. 
It  ground  seeds  are  used,  and  some 
Ijrefer  them,  a rather  less  (quantity  will 
do.  Other  spiirits  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Cherry  Bounce  is  a rich  drink, 
not  unlike  cherry  brandy.  The  juice 
is  drawn  from  the  fruit  in  the  usual 
way,  then  a gallon  or  so  should  be 
boiled  with  spices ; many  sorts  are 
used,  hut  a saltsjjoontul  of  allspice 
heiTies,  two  blades  of  mace,  a morsel 
of  ginger,  and  half  a dozen  cloves  are 
not  easily  bettered.  The  scum  should 
he  removed,  and  when  cold,  spirits 
should  be  added  ; these  vary  in  amount, 
but  there  should  be  equal  parts  of 
good  rum  and  brandy  ; a pint  and  a 
half  of  each  represent  average  recipes, 
but  more  or  less  may  be  used.  As 
soon  as  mixed,  bottle  and  cork. 

Cherry  Brandy  (old-fashioned 
and  good  recipe). — Required:  fruit, 
sugar,  sjnrit,  and  flavouring  as  below. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  quality  of  the 
spirit. 

Allow  equal  weights  of  morella  and 
black  cherries,  and  one  pound  of  straw- 
berries to  six  pounds  of  cherries. 
Wipe  and  jn-ick  the  fnrit,  or  bruise  it 
with  a stick  ; put  it  irr  a cask  -with  the 
following  to  every  pound : — Five  ounces 
of  sugar,  a pint  of  brandy,  a couple 
of  clor’es,  enough  grated  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon  powder  to  cover  a threepenny 
piece,  and  a sprig  of  mint  or  balm  ; 
the.  stones  of  a fourth  the  cherries 
should  he  added.  Cover  lightly,  and 
stir  every  day  for  ten  days  : then  close, 
and  in  three  months  the  brandy  may 
be  bottled  for  use.  It  wants  careful 
straining. 

Another  way'. — This  is  simpler.  Wijre 
the  cherries,  which  should  rrot  be  over- 


ripe, leave  half  an  inch  of  the  stalks 
on,  put  them  in  wide-mouthed  bottles, 
with  three  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  to 
each  pound ; the  bottles  should  be 
about  half -full  ; then  fill  to  the  bottom 
of  the  corks  with  French  brandy.  A 
couple  of  cloves  and  a bitter  almond 
may  be  ])ut  in  each  bottle.  Cork  and 
seal.  Use  morella  cherries. 

Another  way. — When  niorellas  can- 
rrot  be  had,  a good  brandy  maj'  .be 
made  by  mixing  thr'ee  pounds  each  of 
black  and  red  cherries,  and  twm  j)ounds 
of  raspberries,  with  a gallon  or  rather 
more  of  brandy ; allow  a quarter  of  a 
pourrd  or  more  of  sugar  to  the  pound 
of  fruit,  and  a few  cloves,  air  inch  of 
stick  cinnamon,  and  a few  bitter 
almonds ; stop  up  the  barrel  for  a 
month  or  two,  then  bottle.  Gin  makes 
a good  arrd  cheaper  liqueiu’. 

Clove  Cordial.  — Required  : a 
jrint  of  brandy,  a quarter  pint  of 
cherry  brandy,  half  a pint  of  water, 
sjrup  to  taste,  two  ounces  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  and  ten  or  twelve  drojrs 
of  oil  of  cloves.  Cost,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  brandy. 

The  syntp  is  made  by  melting  as 
much  loaf  sugar  as  may  be  airproved 
in  boiling  water  to  cover ; add  the 
rest  of  the  water  and  the  other  in- 
gredients singly ; the  clove  oil  must 
be  itsed  last,  when  the  mixtme  is  cold. 
A very  old  cordial. 

Coltsfoot  Wine.  — Take  ten 
gallons  of  river  w^ater,  and  boil  wdth 
it  twenty-six  porrnds  of  strong  moist 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  well 
beaten,  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
skimming  well  all  the  time.  Pour 
the  liquor  (boiling)  on  three  pecks  of 
fresh-gathered  coltsfoot  flowers  and 
ten  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  stoned 
and  cut  small ; cover  the  vessel  up 
close,  and  let  them  infuse  three  days, 
stirring  three  times  daily.  Then  make 
two  gallons  of  the  liquor  scalding  hot, 
stir  it  well  into  the  rest,  and  add  six 
or  seven  tahlespoonfuls  of  good  yeast ; 
keeji  it  well  mixed  and  covered  up, 
until  it  has  worked  freely  ; then  strain 
it  into  your  cask  upon  three  ounces  of 
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I ' the  best  ginger,  bruised,  and  the  thin 
i rinds  of  six  Seville  oranges,  and  let  it 
; remain  open,  covering  the  bung-hole 
with  a tile  until  it  has  ceased  ferment- 
ing. Add  three  half-pints  of  French 
brandy  and  a bottle  of  strong  Madeira 
wine  ; stop  it  up  securely,  and  keep 
it  twelve  months ; then  bottle  it,  and 
drink  in  six  months  more.  This  is  a 
valuable  wine  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

Cowslip  Wine,  Superior.— 

Required : twelve  pounds  of  sugar, 
roughly  broken,  the  whites  of  four 
eggs,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  or  five 
or  six  if  small,  six  gallons  of  water,  a 
peck  of  cowslips,  and  yeast,  as  below. 

! Cost,  about  3s.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the 
I flowers  or  wine  added. 

: The  sugar,  juice,  water,  and  egg 

whites  are  to  boil  for  a fuU  half-hour, 
and  be  frequently  skimmed.  For 
wines  of  this  class,  with  so  delicate  a 
flavour,  the  boiling  vessel  cannot  be 
too  clean  ; the  least  inattention  to  this 
j|  point  will  ruin  the  wine.  The  flowers 
!|  are  to  be  put  in  a dry,  sweet  tub,  and 
j the  boiling  liquor  be  poured  over  ; the 
addition  of  the  thin  rinds  of  the 
I lemons,  or  of  half  the  number,  is 
optional,  but  they  must  not  be  boiled 
! with  the  rest,  and  should  be  free  from 
i the  least  trace  of  white  pith.  Stir 
I with  a wooden  stick  for  a few  minutes, 

; and  when  the  mixtui-e  is  lukewarm, 
put  in  a thin  slice  of  bread,  toasted 
i dry,  and  spread  on  both  sides  with  a 
i little  fresh  yeast.  The  tub  should 
stand  in  a cool  place  for  three  or  four 
days.  Then  strain  the  liquor,  squeez- 
ing the  flowers  well  to  get  out  aU 
goodness.  Put  the  wine  in  a cask, 

i which  is  all  the  better  if  rinsed  out 
with  a little  pale  brandy.  Bung  it 

j loosely  for  a few  days,  until  it  ceases 
! to  work,  then  bung  it  very  securely, 

ii  and  bottle  in  three  months. 

Note. — A bottle  of  Rhine  wine,  put 
in  just  before  straining  the  liquor  into 
the  cask,  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  making  of  it ; others  adrise  a pint 
^ of  the  best  pale  brandy  to  every  four 
I or  five  gallons.  The  flavouring  power 
2 0 


of  the  cowsbps  is  said  by  some  to  be 
greater  if  added  after  the  wine  has 
done  working.  When  this  mode  is 
adopted,  the  liquor  should  be  put  in 
the  cask  six  months  beforehand,  and 
the  flowers  added  in  the  proportion  of 
a peck  to  three  gallons  ; the  cask  must 
be  closed,  and  the  wine  left  for  a few 
months  before  bottling.  When  made 
as  in  the  recipe  above,  there  aie  many 
who  would  prefer  a much  stronger 
cowslip  flavoim ; in  such  cases  the 
flowers  might  be  nearly  doubled  in 
quantity. 

Curafoa.  — Required  : water, 

sugar,  oranges,  and  brandy,  as  below. 
Cost,  A^ariable. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the 
thin  rinds  of  some  Seville  oranges  in 
a vessel,  with  a pint  of  boiling  water ; 
cover  until  cool,  then  add  two  quarts 
of  brandy,  and  leave  for  ten  to  twelve 
days.  Make  a syrup  by  boiling  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  a pint  of  water ; 
filter  this,  and  add  to  the  brandy,  then 
strain,  and  bottle  in  small  bottles. 
This  may  be  used  to  flavour  jellies  and 
creams,  &c. 

Currant  Wine. — Blacli  cuirants 
make  a rich  wine.  Allow,  if  for  keep- 
ing (and  to  be  worth  anything  this 
should  be  old),  the  followfing  amount 
of  sugar ; for  quick  wine  some  allow 
half  the  amount  only.  Required  : six 
quarts  of  cuiTant  juice,  the  same  of 
w’ater,  and  twelve  pounds  of  sugar. 
Cost,  about  10s.,  without  the  spirit,  but 
the  yield  of  juice  varies  with  the  fruit. 

Put  the  juice  in  a clean,  dry  cask  ; 
add  the  sugar  and  cold  water  after 
dissolving  ; do  not  put  it  in  in  lumps  ; 
then  let  the  wine  ferment,  which  it 
will  do  without  any  addition.  Some 
of  the  liquid  should  be  kept  back,  and 
when  the  wine  is  still  and  has  been 
skimmed,  the  cask  is  to  be  filled  up. 
A bottle  or  more  of  brandy  should  be 
added  just  before  closing  the  cask. 
Allow  a year  or  more  before  bottling. 
WUl  keep  for  some  years.  Take  care 
to  boil  the  water  to  soften  it. 

Red. — This  is  often  made  weaker, 
five  gallons  of  fruit  to  seven  or  eight 
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of  water  being  sometimes  used,  but  the 
above  proportions  are  recommended. 
The  fermentation  is  some  time  about, 
and  many  reserve  a portion  of  the 
sugar  and  water,  and  boil  together, 
and  add  after  the  wine  has  been  in  the 
cask  and  fermented  the  first  time ; 
when  quite  still,  and  this  will  be 
known  by  listening  at  the  bung-hole, 
a quart  of  pale  brandy  should  be  added 
to  four  gallons,  and  the  wine  bunged 
for  a year.  Manj^  keep  it  two  or  even 
three  years  in  cask.  A hole  should  be 
made  near  the  bung-hole  until  the  fer- 
mentation is  over,  and  the  wine  must 
be  racked  in  a clean  cask  when  the 
brandy  goes  in ; the  lees  will  want 
filtering. 

Damson  Wine,  Ordinary. — 

Required : four  gallons  of  damsons, 
the  same  measure  of  water,  sugar,  and 
spirit,  as  below.  Cost,  about  10s., 
without  spirit. 

Reject  any  mouldy  fruit ; remove 
the  stalks,  boil  the  water,  add  it,  and 
stir  daily  for  four  or  five  days.  Then 
add  three  and  a half  pounds  of  sugar 
to  every  gallon  of  the  liquor.  When 
quite  dissolved,  put  in  the  cask  with  a 
bottle  of  bi-andy  to  every  three  or  four 
gallons.  It  should  be  a year  in  cask 
and  a year  in  bottle.  Some  add  a 
little  yeast  to  hasten  the  fermentation. 

Damson  Wine,  Superior. — 

A small  poitiou  of  cherry  or  ciu’rant 
j nice  will  assist  the  flavour  and  coloiir. 
Some  consider  that  sugar  and  raisins, 
equal  parts  of  each,  make  a very 
much  better  wine  than  sugar  alone. 
A brandy  or  whisky  barrel  should 
be  used  if  possible,  and  no  wine 
more  demands  a “ sweet  ” cask.  A 
trace  of  mustiness  will  spoil  the  wine. 
If  a “ rough  ” wine  is  desired,  a pound 
of  sloes  to  every  half-gallon  or  gallon 
of  damsons  may  be  recommended. 
When  bottling,  strain  through  flannel, 
unless  the  wine  has  been  clarified  in 
the  first  instance  with  isinglass.  Some 
boil  the  sugar  and  water,  then  add  the 
fruit,  and  boil  again  until  it  is  a pulp  ; 
there  is  one  advantage,  \iz.,  five  or 
six  pounds  to  the  gallon  will  sufiice, 


and  the  flavour  will  be  fuller.  {See 
recipe  above.)  It  is  a good  plan  to 
reserve  some  of  the  water  and  add  it 
boiling  to  the  sugar  ; for  if  the  latter 
be  put  into  the  cold  wine  as  some 
recommend,  it  ma}'  not  get  dissolved 
by  the  time  the  wine  is  put  in  the 
cask.  This  remark  applies  to  all  wines 
of  a similar  sort.  Always  keep  in 
bottle  at  least  a year. 

Dandelion  Wine.  — Required : 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  six  oranges,  two 
gallons  of  water,  yeast,  half  a pound 
of  sugar  candy,  and  four  to  five  pints 
of  dandelion  flowers.  Cost,  about 
2s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  the  flowers. 

Put  the  sugar  in  a pan  with  the 
j nice  of  the  oranges  ; boil  the  flowers, 
water,  and  orange  rind  for  half  an 
hour.  Some  boil  longer.  Strain  over 
the  sugar,  and  work  with  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  when  luke- 
warm. This  may  be  put  in  a couple 
of  days  into  a stone  or  wooden  cask, 
and  sealed  when  the  working  is  over. 
The  candy  should  be  crushed.  May 
be  drunk  in  two  or  three  months,  but 
better  kept  longer. 

Another  wmj. — Allow  equal  mea- 
sures of  water  and  dandelion  petals ; i 
the  water  should  be  boiled  and  added 
when  warm ; stir,  and  cover  with  a i 
blanket  for  three  days,  stu’ring  now 
and  then  ; strain,  and  boil  the  liquor  i 
with  the  rind  of  a lemon  and  an 
orange,  an  inch  of  ginger,  and  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  to  the 
gallon.  Add  the  lemon  and  orange  i 
juice,  and  ferment  as  usual.  Cask  the 
second  day,  and  bottle  in  three  i 
months.  This  is  a much  milder  wine  ' 
than  the  above  in  the  opinion  of  many,  , 
though  the  modes  of  making  differ  ( 
much,  as  well  as  the  quantities  of 
flowers  and  water  ; much  depends  upon  ] 
taste. 

Elderberry  Wine.— Required : 
three  gallons  oi  beiTies,  nine  gallons 
of  water,  and  other  ingredients  as 
below.  Cost,  about  2s.,  exclusive  of 
berries. 

Put  the  water  and  berries  in  a 
boiler  with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  an 
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i f ounce  o£  allspice,  and  half  an  ounce 
? - of  cloves ; all  the  spices  should  he 
jf } bruised,  and  tied  in  muslin  loosely. 

; ; Simmer  for  an  hour.  Then  strain, 
and  add  four  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
j) : ^ gallon ; mix  in  a tub,  and  let  the 
}i  I liquor  he  boiling,  and,  in  straining, 
■!'.  I press  the  berries  well  to  extract  all  the 
goodness.  Add  three  and  a quarter 
j ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  leave  in 
I the  tub  for  two  days,  then  pour  into 
j a cask,  and  cover  the  bung-hole  with 
1 I a tile.  Stir  daily,  and  fill  up  as  the 
if  ' liquor  wastes.  When  quite  “ still,” 
close  the  barrel,  and  leave  for  fom- 
months  before  bottling  the  wine. 
■Ij  This  is  much  less  spicy  than  elder 
wine  as  generally  made.  It  improves 
/;  1 by  keeping. 

■K  Ginger  Brandy. — Macerate  an 
ounce  or  two  of  root  ginger  in  a bottle 
of  brandy  for  a few  days,  pour  olf 
and  filter ; or  add  ginger  essence 
■ ■ enough  to  flavour  pleasantly.  Or 
flavour  brandy  with  good  ginger 
!•  syrup. 

Gingerette.— Required  : a pound 
of  white  currants,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 

* a pint  of  unsweetened  gin,  a pound  of 
<*  lump  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  or 
■i  three-quarters  of  freshly-ground  gin- 
i ger.  Cost,  about  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 

i i The  fi-uit  should  be  well  bruised, 
'f  and  put  with  the  lemon  peel  and  gin 
|,r  in  a jar,  corked  closely,  and  strained 
.*{  in  three  or  four  days  ; it  may  be  left  a 
little  longer  if  the  appearance  of  the 
^ fruit  and  liquid  indicate  the  necessity. 
£ The  ginger  and  sugar  are  then  added, 
R and  the  mixture  left  corked  for  a week 
or  more.  The  jar  should  be  shaken 
!“|  daily.  Then  strain  with  care,  and  put 
into  bottles  for  use,  corking  well. 

* This  should  be  kept.  There  are  hosts 
of  variations  of  this,  which  is  a 

If  popular  compound.  Red  or  black 
currants  may  be  used,  or  a mixture,  or 
j other  spirits  employed.  Should  sweet- 
ened  spirit  be  used,  reduce  the  sugar  ; 
i sugar  candy  is  preferred  by  many  ; the 
1.^  above  is  a simple  recipe. 

■f  Ginger  Wine  (very  good).— Re- 
' ? quired  : spmt,  ginger,  lemons,  oranges, 


water,  sugar,  yeast,  and  raisins.  Cost, 
about  14s.,  exclusive  of  the  spirit. 

Boil  together  for  forty  minutes 
thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  the  peels  of  six 
lemons  and  six  oranges,  twelve  ounces 
of  bruised  unbleached  ginger,  and 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  The  skim- 
ming must  be  attended  to,  and  the 
copper  beautifully  clean.  Tmn  out, 
and  when  at  the  right  temperature  add 
the  raisins  chopped  to  pulp  ; if  of  fine 
quality  use  eight  poimds  ; of  fruit  not 
at  its  best,  ten  will  be  required.  Add 
the  juice  of  the  fruit,  and  about  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  yeast ; stir  daily 
for  a fortnight,  and  then  put  in  the 
cask  with  an  ounce  of  isinglass ; and 
from  a quart  to  three  pints  of  gin  or 
Irish  whisky,  or  half  of  either,  with 
brandy  to  make  up,  may  be  used. 
This  may  be  bottled  in  three  months 
after  cashing.  An  ounce  and  a quarter 
of  ginger  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  be 
Uked  better  by  some.  For  a cheaper 
wine  use  a pint  of  spirit  only.  Many 
like  the  addition  of  a Seville  orange 
or  two  to  the  gallon.  A good-keeping 
and,  considering  the  quality,  a cheaj) 
wine. 

Gooseberry  Liqueur.  — Re- 
quired : five  quarts  of  the  finest  ripe 
gooseberries,  a drachm  of  cinnamon, 
the  same  of  mace,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bitter  almonds,  the  same  of 
sweet  almonds,  six  pounds  of  lump 
sugar,  and  two  gallons  of  spirit,  which 
may  be  gin,  whisky,  or  brandy,  or  a 
mixture  of  brandy  and  either  of  the 
other  kinds.  Cost,  variable. 

Bruise  the  fruit,  blanch  and  cut  up 
the  almonds,  bruise  the  spices,  and 
add ; dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  spirit, 
stir  all  together,  and  leave  for  two  or 
three  months,  then  filter  and  bottle. 
May  be  drunk  at  once,  but  improves 
by  keeping. 

Gooseberry  Wine,  Superior 

(Imitation  Chamjiagne).  — Required  : 
ten  quarts  of  gooseberries,  the  same  of 
water,  a poimd  of  beetroot,  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  three  lemons,  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and  half  a 
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bottle  of  pale  brandy.  Cost,  about 
6s.,  cxclusi^'e  of  the  brandy. 

Boil  the  beet  until  half  done  (it 
must  not  be  pulpy),  skin,  and  pound 
with  a stick  ; add  the  picked  fruit,  and 
jjound  again  ; boil  the  water,  let  it  get 
cold,  add  it,  and  stir  well ; leave  for 
five  days,  stirring  daily.  Strain  until 
clear,  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  liquor, 
put  it  in  the  cask  with  the  lemons, 
rinds  only,  and  the  bruised  ginger ; 
add  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  melted 
in  some  of  the  liquor  ; and  when  the 
woi'king  is  quite  over,  add  the  brandy. 
Keep  a year  before  bottling.  The 
corks  should  be  wired.  An  old  recipe. 

Lemon  Brandy. — This  is  useful 
for  flavouring  piirposes  generally. 
Wipe  some  lemons  with  clear  rinds, 
then  remove  the  yellow  part  as  thinly 
as  possible  ; put  the  rinds  of  six  or 
eight  to  a ])int  of  brandy,  and  cork 
well ; keep  in  a warm  place,  and  in  a 
month  it  is  ready  for  use.  Rum  can 
be  flavoured  in  the  same  way. 

Note. — Orange  brandy  or  rum  is 
similarly  prepared,  a Seville  orfinge  to 
eight  or  nine  sweet  ones  being  an 
improvement. 

Lemon  Wine. — This  is  simple  to 
make,  and  very  nice  in  flavour.  Re- 
quired : forty  lemons,  if  good  sized, 
fifty  if  small,  a bottle  of  pale  brandy, 
an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  water  and 
sugar  as  below.  Cost,  about  10s.  to  11s. 

Peel  half  the  lemons,  and  put  the 
I'inds  into  four  gallons  of  cold  water ; 
take  out  the  pips,  and  slice  the  lemons 
up  thinly ; leave  for  ten  days,  stirring 
and  squeezing  the  fruit  daily.  Then 
strain,  and  put  in  a cask  with  the 
sugar,  and  leave  until  it  has  ceased 
working ; add  the  isinglass,  and  bung 
the  casks.  Add  the  brandy  in  six 
months,  at  the  time  of  bottling. 

Note. — Three  pounds  of  sugar  to 
the  gallon  will  be  enough  for  some ; 
but  three  and  a half — that  is,  fourteen 
pounds  for  the  above — will  better  suit 
the  majority.  It  is  assumed  that 
lemons  at  their  best  are  used  ; if  poor 
and  wanting  in  juice,  the  wine  will  be 


too  sweet,  even  with  the  minimum 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Mixed  Fruit  Wine. — All  sorts 
of  fruit,  such  as  raspberries,  currants, 
cherries,  &c.,  can  be  used  together. 
All  should  be  bruised  with  the  hand  or 
stick ; but  seeds,  if  any,  must  not  be 
broken.  Ripe,  jiroperly  picked  fruit  is 
wanted,  but  not  one  sort  must  be  over- 
ripe. Allow  a gallon  of  water  to  one 
of  fruit  for  a rich  wine ; but  such 
requires  age.  A weaker  wine  may  be 
used  soon.  The  water  should  be 
boiled,  and  left  to  get  cold.  After  a 
few  days’  standing,  strain  or  squeeze 
all  through  a fine  sieve  or  flannel  bag. 
Add  three  pounds  of  sugar  (on  an 
average)  to  the  gallon ; then,  after 
three  days,  when  it  should  be  left 
uncovered,  skim,  and  put  in  the  cask. 
While  standing,  stir  often,  twice  or  so 
daily.  When  fermentation  ceases,  add 
a little  brandy ; a bottle  to  two  or 
three  gallons  makes  first-rate  wine, 
and  bung  by  degi-ees.  May  be  bottled 
in  six  months,  but  should  be  kept  two 
years  in  bottle.  A weak  wine  for 
present  use  may  be  made  by  boiling 
the  liquid  with  the  sugar  after  it  has 
been  strained  from  the  fruit ; and  of 
the  latter  one  gallon  to  two  of  water 
will  sufiice.  A little  yeast  should  be 
allowed,  as,  being  weak,  there  will  be 
less  natm-al  fermentation.  The  cask 
should  be  kept  filled  up  as  it  ferments. 


ITorfolk  Punch.  — Required  : 
eight  lemons,  eight  Seville  oranges,  a 
quart  of  brandy,  and  syrup  as  under. 
Cost,  about  Is.  9d.,  exclusive  of  the 
brandy. 

Peel  the  fruit  as  thinly  as  possible, 
add  the  brandy  to  the  rinds,  and  infuse 
in  a jar  for  forty-eight  hours  ; strain, 
and  add  the  syrup,  made  by  boiling  a 
pound  of  lump  sugar  with  three  pints 
of  water.  It  must  he  left  to  get  cold 
before  adding  it  to  the  spirit ; strain, 
and  filter  the  juice  of  the  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  mix  well.  Let  the  whole 
blend  in  a jar  or  small  cask  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  it  is  ready 
for  use.  It  may  be  bottled,  and 
improves  with  age.  Sometimes  a pint 
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of  new  milk  is  added  just  before 
putting  it  in  the  cask.  A similar 
punch  can  he  made  from  equal  measures 
of  rum  and  brandy,  or  whisky  and 
brandy,  or  Madeira,  or  sherry  and 
brandy,  with  other  materials  as  above. 
Another  way  is  to  use  rum  only, 
increasing  the  spirit  for  a strong 
punch,  and  the  syrup  for  a weak  one. 
The  above  may  be  diluted  to  taste,  and 
drunk  hot  or  cold,  or  served  as  a 
liqueiu  vuthout  dilution. 

Orange  Brandy.  — Required  : 
six  Seville  oranges,  two  quarts  of  good 
French  brandy,  and  a pound  and  a 
quarter  or  a pound  and  a half  of  lump 
sugar.  Cost,  varies  with  the  brandy. 

The  orange  rind  should  be  put  in  a 
jar  and  the  strained  juice  poured  over. 
Cork,  and  leave  for  three  days ; then 
add  the  brandy,  and  leave  for  two 
more  days.  The  sugar,  broken  in 
small  lumps,  is  then  to  be  added  ; and 
in  a couple  of  days  more  the  liquid  is 
to  be  strained  through  filtering  paper 
and  bottled.  This  is  to  be  made  in 
February  or  March.  The  longer  it  is 
kept,  the  better  it  is. 

Another  way. — The  brandy  is  to  be 
added  at  first  with  the  juice  and  rinds, 
and  the  sugar  added  on  the  third  day  ; 
the  finishing  ofi  is  as  above.  The 
juice  of  the  oranges  is  omitted  by 
some  ; then  for  the  above  quantity  of 
brandy  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar  would  be  enough.  Another  way 
is  to  use  a mixture  of  Seville  and 
ordinary  sweet  oranges. 

Orange  Wine. — This  is  a simple 
recipe.  Required  : a gallon  of  water, 
four  pounds  of  the  best  lump  sugar,  a 
dozen  sweet  oranges,  an  ounce  of 
yeast,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass. 
Cost,  about  2s.,  without  any  spirit. 

Take  the  peel  from  the  fruit  and 
put  it  in  a bowl ; squeeze  the  juice 
into  another  vessel,  and  add  the  pulp 
to  the  peel.  The  sugar  and  water 
should  be  boiled  together  for  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  and  well  skimmed, 
then  poured  boiling  over  the  peel  and 
pulp.  When  lukewarm  add  the  yeast 
and  the  juice,  and  let  it  stand  for  six 


days,  stirring  every  day.  Strain  into 
a cask,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  has 
done  working ; fill  up  the  cask  daily 
as  it  works  out.  AVhen  quite  stiU  add 
the  isinglass  and  bung  the  cask,  then 
bottle  in  a month  or  two.  A quarter 
of  a pint  of  whisky  or  brandy  improves 
this. 

Orange  Wine,  Good.  — Re- 
quired : ten  gallons  of  water,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  the  whites  of 
six  eggs,  four  dozen  oranges,  all  or  half 
Se^dUe,  and  a little  yeast.  Cost,  about 
6s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  the  fruit. 

The  whites  of  the  eggs,  water,  and 
sugar  should  be  boiled  together  (and 
skimmed)  for  nearly  an  hour  very 
gently.  The  rinds  from  part  of  the 
oranges,  if  all  Se%’ille,  or  all,  if  mixed 
with  sweet  ones,  are  to  be  removed  as 
thin  as  shavings,  and  put  in  a tub,  and 
the  boiling  liquor  poured  on.  When 
cool  enough,  add  the  juice,  strained, 
and  about  four  tablesjjoonfuls  of  yeast ; 
ferment  for  a few  days,  then  put  in 
the  cask,  and  bottle  for  use  in  two 
months  or  more. 

Another  way  is  to  use  the  juice  of 
the  oranges  only  with  that  of  two 
lemons  to  the  dozen  oranges ; three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  water  ; 
the  rinds  of  a few  oranges  are  sus- 
pended in  the  barrel  until  the  fermen- 
tation is  over ; brandy  may  be  added 
at  choice. 

Parsnip  Wine. — This  ise  simple 
recipe.  Required : three  and  a half 
pounds  of  parsnips,  a gallon  of  water, 
three  pounds  of  good  Demerara  sugar, 
rather  less  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  hops,  a slice  of  toast,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  fresh  yeast.  Cost,  about 
Is.,  without  parsnips. 

The  parsnips  are  to  be  boiled,  after 
peeling  and  slicing,  with  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes ; the  hops  are  then 
added,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  five 
minutes  more.  Theh  strain  over  the 
sugar,  and,  when  lukewarm,  ferment 
it.  Leave  for  thirty-si.x  hours,  then 
put  in  the  cask,  which  it  should  fill, 
and  let  it  work,  filling  the  cask  up 
every  morning,  When  stiU,  bottle 
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and  bung,  and  leave  for  a year  ; then 
draw  off,  and  bottle  with  a little 
powdered  sugar  candy  in  each  bottle. 

Another  ivay. — The  sugar  and  Vater 
are  in  the  same  proportions,  but  an 
ounce  of  ginger  to  two  gallons  of  wine 
is  wanted,  together  with  six  cloves. 
The  boiling  sugar  and  water  should  be 
put  to  the  other  materials,  and  the 
ginger  must  he  very  thoroughly 
bruised.  Finish  off  as  before.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  cask  be  not 
bunged  until  the  wine  has  quite  done 
working,  or  it  will  certainly  go  sour, 
and  be  sjjoilt. 

Quince  Liqueur.  — Eequired  : 
fruit,  sugar,  brandy,  and  spices,  as 
below.  Cost,  very  uncertain. 

Grate  some  ripe  quinces  until  the 
core  is  reached,  but  be  careful  to  get 
no  pips.  Leave  the  mass  for  three 
days  in  an  earthen  pan,  then  press  it 
to  extract  all  the  juice,  measure  it,  and 
add  an  equal  measure  of  hrandy,  and 
six  ounces  of  sugar  to  each  quart  of 
the  mixture.  Flavour  with  bruised 
cloves  or  cinnamon  to  taste,  and  leave 
for  two  to  three  months  in  a corked 
jar ; then  filter  and  hottle.  Age 
improves  this  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  compound  of  the  kind. 

Raisin  Cordial.— This  is  very 
good.  Required  : a pound  of  raisins, 
a pound  of  lump  sugar,  a quart  of  old 
whisky  or  gin,  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
two  lemon  rinds,  and  an  orange,  and 
adjuncts  as  below.  Cost,  varies  with 
the  spirit  and  adjuncts. 

Stone  and  cut  up  the  raisins,  which 
must  be  good  ; add  the  bruised  ginger 
and  the  thin  rinds  of  the  fruit  with 
the  spirit ; cork  up,  and  leave  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  strain,  and  add  the 
sugar,  which  may  either  be  put  in 
alone,  or  boiled  with  half  a pint  of 
water  just  to  dissolve  it ; cork  when 
cool,  and  strain  in  another  week, 
pressing  the  fruit  weU;  filter  before 
bottling. 

Note. — An  inch  of  split  vanilla  pod 
may  be  used,  or  a few  allspice  berries, 
with  a morsel  of  nutmeg,  or  a few 
carraway  or  aniseeds,  or  a morsel  of 


cinnamon  ; or,  after  straining,  a little  1 
mixed  spice  essence  of  the  best  quality  i 
may  be  added.  Some  like  the  rind  of  i 
half  a Seville  orange  in  addition  to  the  ' 
sweet  ones.  We  have  also  tasted  the  ** 
same  cordial  with  no  other  flavom-ing  • 
than  rose  or  musk  added  at  the  time  of  . ^ 
bottling,  the  ginger  and  other  flavour- 
ings being  omitted  at  first,  the  other  ! 
materials  as  above.  ' !,  ™ 

Raisin  Wine.  — March  is  the  i 
best  time  for  making  raisin  wine,  i:  h 
Take  eight  pounds  of  fine  Smjuna  ^ " 
raisins  for  every  gallon  of  water  that 
is  to  be  used.  Pick  the  large  stalks  ' i 
only  from  the  raisins.  Put  them  into  m 
a perfectly  sound  sweet  tub,  pour  the  * ^ i 
water  over  them,  and  press  them  well  i I ;ji 
down.  Cover  the  tub,  and  stir  the  'ii 

mixture  every  day  for  four  weeks.  il 

Strain  the  liquor,  and  squeeze  the  v 
raisins  as  dry  as  possible.  Put  the  j [ 
wine  into  a cask,  cover  up  the  bung-,;  i j 
hole  to  keep  out  the  dust,  and  when  ! i 
the  hissing  sound  ceases,  bung  the  hole  ^ , j 
closely,  and  leave  the  wine  untouched  ■'  \ i 
for  twelve  months.  Draw  it  off  into  a ' | | 
clean  cask,  and  filter  the  dregs  care-  ^ j j 
fully  through  three  or  four  folds  of  | | | 
muslin,  or  filtering  jDaper,  for  the  last  ; ; 

time.  Bung  it  up  again,  and  bottle  it  i|  J 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  but  it  | jj 
wiU  be  much  improved  by  keeping  v 
longer.  Those  who  prefer  having  a * j| 
little  brandy  in  the  wine  may  put  a i '1 
bottle  or  more  into  the  cask  with  the  | 
liquor.  Good  vinegar  may  be  made  t i! 
from  raisins  which  have  been  used  for  | 1 ; 
wine.  Cost,  about  Is.  4d.  per  bottle,*  || 
exclusive  of  brandy.  | i 

Note. — The  water  should  first  be  5 i 
boiled,  then  left  to  get  cold.  When  | 
drawn  off  into  the  second  cask,  j ' 
isinglass  may  be  added  if  necessary. ^ 
When  long  kept  this  wine  resembles  1,-| 
foreign.  Any  water  used  for  filling^;- 
up  must  he  boiled.  ^ * i 

Raisin  Wine  with  Cider 

(very  strong) . — Required  : twenty 

pounds  of  rich  raisins,  a quart  of  pale 
brandy,  four  ounces  of  sugar  candy, 
the  rinds  of  two  lemons  and  two 
Seville  oranges,  and  cider  as  below. 
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Cost,  about  10s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  cider 
and  brandy. 

Remove  stalks,  and  halve  the  raisins  ; 
put  them  in  a nine-gallon  cask,  fill 
with  the  best  cider,  and  bxing  lightly  ; 
secure  the  bung  after  a few'  days,  and 
in  six  months  draw  off  all  that  runs 
clear.  Filter  the  lees  and  the  second 
liquor  from  the  fruit  (pressed  into 
another  vessel),  then  put  into  a cask 
with  the  other  ingredients.  Bung  and 
bottle  in  a year.  Seal  the  corks,  and 
keep  a couple  of  years  before  using. 

Raspberry  Brandy. — A very 
similar  preparation  goes  also  by  the 
name  of  raspberry  ratafia.  Required  ; 
a pound  and  a quarter  of  raspberry 
juice,  a quarter  of  a poimd  of  cherry 
juice,  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
three  quarts  of  French  brandy.  Cost, 
varies  with  the  brandy. 

The  juice  should  be  drawn  as  for 
jelly,  and  the  sugar  dissolved  in  it 
before  the  brandy  is  added ; the  w'hole 
must  stand  for  a day  or  two,  then  be 
bottled.  If  the  juice  is  strained  at 
first  this  wdR  not  require  filtering.  It 
is  very  delicious,  and  improves  with 
age.  Should  it  be  thought  too  sw'eet, 
more  brandy  can  be  added. 

Raspberry  Wine  (a  simple 
way). — -Required : fruit,  sugar,  and 
water  as  below.  Cost,  about  9d.  per 
bottle,  but  variable. 

Mash  some  raspberries  wdth  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  cover  them  with 
cold  water  ; strain  the  liquor  next  day, 
and  press  the  fruit.  Allow  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the 
quart,  and  dissolve  it  in  some  of  the 
liquid.  Put  in  a cask,  and  stir  daily  ; 
bung  when  fermentation  is  over,  and 
bottle  in  three  months.  (See  remarks 
under  Blackberry  Wine,  page  1207.) 
Some  use  boiling  water,  a quart  to  a 
quart  of  fruit ; and  half  a pound  of 
sugar  only  to  the  quart  of  strained 
liquor.  A little  yeast  is  used  by  some. 
After  a month  the  wdne  is  racked  into 
a second  cask  and  the  lees  filtered, 
and  an  ounce  of  isinglass  and  a bottle 
of  brandy  added  to  every  ten  - gallons. 


This  is  kept  a year  in  cask  and  a year 
in  bottle. 

Flavourings  for  Raspbcrrg  Wine. 
— ^Mace,  ginger,  almonds,  orris  root, 
cowslip,  and  mignonette  are  some  of 
the  flavourings  that  are  used.  In  the 
employment  of  either  moderation  must 
be  the  key-note.  WeU  made  and 
delicately  flavoured  this  wine  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best,  and  no  mean 
substitute  for  many  drinks  much  more 
costly  and  less  wholesome. 

Ratafia,  Cherry  (a  Danish 
recijie). — Bruise  two  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  so  that  all  the  kernels  may  be 
broken  ; add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
bitter  almonds  or  peach  kernels,  half 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  pounded  cloves,  and  one 
pound  of  w'hite  sugar  to  the  cheinies  ; 
also  half  a pint  of  brandy  and  a quart 
of  old  white  wine.  Let  these  remain 
a few  days  to  infuse,  stuning  fre- 
quently ; then  filter  the  liqueur,  and 
bottle  it.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Amelia  von  Kochheim’s  interesting 
“ Handbook  of  Foreign  Cookery.” 


Ratafia  Coffee. — “ This  beauti- 
ful liqueur,”  says  Robinson,  wniting  in 
1848,  in  his  “ Whole  Art  of  Making 
British  Wines,”  “ is  made  hy  infusing 
the  following  ingredients  in  a jar  : — ^ 


Best  Tm-key  coffee,  roasted 
and  ground  - 

Best  loaf  sugar  - - - 

Cinnamon  and  cloves, 
beaten,  each 

Nutmeg  - - . . 

Sweet  almonds,  beaten  to 
a paste  ... 

Bitter  do.  . . . 

Isinglass,  dissolved  in  a 
little  water  ... 

Proof  spirit  of  wine  - 


1 lb. 
20  oz. 


i 


1 

'S  » 

1 gall. 


Cork  up  , the  jar  immediately  the 
spirit  is  added,  seal,  and  tie  bladder 
over  it ; set  the  jar  in  hot  water  ten 
hours,  then  shake  weU,  and  set  it  in 
the  sun  for  a month.  It  may  then  be 
strained  through  a fine  sieve  and 
filtered  until  perfectly  clear ; put  it 
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into  small  bottles,  which  cork  well  and 

seal,  and  in  a month  it  will  be  fit  for 
use,  though  age  will  imjnove  it.” 

Rhubarb  Wine. — Required: 
rhubarb,  water,  sugar,  &c.,  as  below. 
Cost,  uncertain,  rhubarb  being  often 
very  cheaj). 

Take  fifty  poimds  of  rhubarb,  wipe 
it  with  a wet  cloth,  and  bruise  it  well. 
The  easiest  way  is  to  lay  it  on  a clean 
table  and  crush  it  with  a flat-iron. 
Put  it  into  a tub,  and  pour  over  it  ten 
gallons  of  water ; let  it  remain  nine 
days,  stirring  two  or  three  times  a day. 
Strain  off  the  liquor,  and  to  each 
gallon  put  three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  half  of  the 
rind.  Put  it  in  the  cask  with  two 
ounces  of  isinglass,  and  leave  it  un- 
stopped for  a month ; then  bung  it  up, 
and  let  it  stand  in  a very  cool  but  not 
damp  place  for  twelve  months,  when  it 
will  be  ready  for  bottling.  A little 
brandy  may  be  added  to  the  wine,  if 
liked ; hut  some  think  it  quite  un- 
necessary. The  middle  of  May  is 
considered  the  best  time  for  making 
rhubarb  wine,  as  the  fruit  is  then  full 
of  sap. 

Note  — Boil  the  water,  and  let  it  get 
cold  before  using. 

Another  way. — To  forty  pounds  of 
fresh-cut  juicy  rhubarb-stalks,  sliced 
but  not  peeled,  put  ten  gallons  of  cold 
soft  water,  and  let  them  steep  two 
days,  closely  covered  up.  Take  olf  the 

scum,  press  the  juice  out  of  the  fruit, 
strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and 
put  it  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  good 
loaf  sugar  roughly  broken.  Stir  it 
well ; and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
fill  your  cask,  put  on  the  bung  lightly, 
or  cover  with  a tile  ; and  when  it  has 
ceased  fermenting,  add  to  it  three  pints 
of  white  French  brandy  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  sugar  candy.  Then 
stop  it  uj)  well  with  paper  pasted  over 
the  bung,  and  sand  upon  that ; leave 
the  vent-peg  out  a day  or  two  only. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  months,  then 
rack  it  olf.  Filter  the  lees  perfectly 
clear,  and  retm-n  all  into  the  cask 
again,  adding  the  thin  yellow  rinds  of 


four  Seville  oranges  and  six  ounces  of  i 
the  best  barley-sugar,  dissolved  with 
an  oimce  of  isinglass  in  two  quarts  of 
the  wine.  Then  stop  up  the  cask 
again  as  before,  and  let  it  remain  a 
year  in  a cool  cellar.  You  may  then 
bottle  it,  using  the  best  corks,  and  | 
fastening  them  with  wre ; seal  with  j 
wax,  and  when  it  has  been  kept  nine  ^ 
months  longer  it  will  be  excellent.  i 

Rum  Shrub.  — Required:  a 1 
quarter  of  a jhnt  of  spirits  of  wine, 
twenty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  a 
jiint  of  rum,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  raisin  wine,  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  citric  acid,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
water,  and  half  a pint  of  strong  syrup. 
Cost,  varies  with  the  rum  (choice  spirit 
is  often  used  for  this,  which  is  a very 
old  recipe)  ; brandy,  or  haK  of  each, 
may  be  employed  for  “brandy”  or 
“ brandy  and  rum  ” shrub. 

The  syrup  is  made  as  for  clove 
cordial  (page  1208).  This  is  added  with 
the  acid  and  water  last,  after  the  other 
ingredients  have  been  blended  by 
stirring.  Should  be  kept  to  become 
mellow. 

Rose  Brandy. — This  is  excellent 
for  flavom'ing  cakes  and  puddings, 
custards  and  creams,  &c.  Take  some 
fi'eshly-gathered  rose  leaves  and  fill  a 
bottle,  pressing  them  well  down  ; then 
fill  up  with  good  pale  brandy,  and  cork 
closely.  Keep  for  some  time  (a  month 
or  two)  before  opening,  and  keep  the 
bottle  weU  corked  after ; or,  what  is 
better,  put  the  brandy  into  small 
bottles  for  use,  as  the  flavour’  is  delicate, 
and  soon  evaporates.  Add  syrup  if  to 
be  drunk  as  a liqueur. 

Sack. — The  term  sack  is  a corrup- 
tion of  sec,  signifying  dry.  It  was  ap- 
plied in  old  times  to  wine  from  half- 
dried  grapes.  The  sack  of  Shake- 
speare’s day  is  supposed  to  be  what 
is  now  called  sherry.  Sack  posset 
was  a beverage  in  high  esteem  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

Sack  Posset.  — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  recipe  : — “ Boil  half  a pint 
of  sherry  and  half  a pint  of  alej  add 
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gradually  a quart  of  cream  or  milk ; 
sweeten  well  and  flavour  'with  grated 
nutmeg ; put  it  in  a heated  dish  and 
let  it  stand  by  the  fire  for  two  or  three 
hours.” 

Another  way. — Break  nine  fresh 
eggs  in  a bowl  and  remove  the 
specks ; beat  until  frothy ; boil  a 
pint  and  a half  of  sack  or  sherry  with 
six  ounces  of  sugar  and  some  grated 
nutmeg;  skim,  and  stir  it  off  the  fire 
for  a minute,  then  add  it  by  degrees 
to  the  beaten  eggs.  Stir  over  the  fire 
to  thicken,  and  pour  from  one  hot 
vessel  to  another  qidckly  imtil  quite 
smooth. 

Sherry,  British  (Robinson’s 
recipe). — 5lix  well  eleven  gallons  of 
river  water  with  thirty-five  pounds  of 
strong  moist  sugar,  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs  well  beaten,  and  six 
pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  them 
slowly,  nearly  two  hours,  skimming 
until  the  liquor  is  clear  and  bright. 
Pour  it  boiling  upon  a peck  of 
the  young  shoots  and  buds  of  the 
sweetbrier,  the  thin  peels  of  ten 
Seville  oranges  and  their  juice,  and 
ten  ounces  of  gum  arabic.  Stir  it 
well  half  an  hour,  and  when  at  the 
proper  temperature,  work  it  with  fresh 
yeast,  and  let  it  remain  foiu  or  five 
daj'S  ; then  strain  it  into  the  cask  upon 
two  quarts  of  the  pure  juice  of  Lisbon 
grapes,  ten  ounces  of  sugar  candy 
broken  small,  and  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds  blanched  and  beaten  fine. 
Keep  the  bung  out  as  long  as  the 
fermentation  continues,  and  the  vessel 
completely  filled,  and  when  it  is  quiet 
take  the  scum  off  the  surface,  add 
three  pints  of  French  brandy,  and 
stop  it  up  safelj'  for  two  years  or 
more ; then  bottle  it,  and  keep  it 
eighteen  months  longer,  when  it  will 
be  excellent. 


Sloe  Gin, — Required  : a quart 
of  sloes,  the  same  measure  of 
gin,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds,  three-quarters  of  a pound 
*of  sugar  candy,  and  a quarter  of  a 
poimd  of  sugar.  Cost,  about  7s.,  but 
variable. 

Chop  the  almonds  small,  and  smash 
the  candy ; put  into  the  cask  with  the 
other  ingredients  ; the  sloes  must  be 
bruised  or  pricked  all  over ; the  latter 
is  more  trouble  at  starting ; the  former 
yields  a richer  liquor,  but  more  filtering 
is  required.  Stir  very  thoroughly,  bimg, 
and  in  three  months  bottle.  Many  like 
a sweeter  gin ; another  quarter  pound 
of  sugar  may  be  added.  Brown  candy 
should  be  used.  The  proportions  given 
are  for  “ sweetened  ” gin.  Dainsons 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but  less 
sugar  is  required. 

Sloe  Wine.  — Required  : sloes, 
water,  and  sugar,  with  spirit  as  below. 
Cost,  from  2s.  upwards  per  gallon,  on 
an  average,  without  spirit. 

The  fruit  should  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  if  a strong  wine  is  wanted, 
allow  a gallon  of  water  to  each  gallon 
of  sloes.  For  a weaker  wine,  a gallon 
and  a half  may  be  used.  The  water  is 
to  be  poured  over  the  fruit,  and  the 
mixture  stirred  daily  for  five  days. 
Should  the  water  and  fruit  have  been 
equal  in  measure,  put  four  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  to  a gallon  of  the  strained 
liquor  ; but  for  the  weaker  wine,  three 
and  a half  pounds  or  less  will  suffice  ; 
this  must  be  allowed  to  dissolve ; the 
wine  is  then  put  in  the  cask  with  a 
pint  of  spirit  for  a couple  of  gallons ; 
or  for  a cheaper  wine,  a pint  to  three 
gallons.  First-rate  wine  that  is  in- 
tended for  long  keeping  sometimes  has 
a pint  of  spirit  added  to  a gallon.  This 
is  to  be  kept  in  the  cask  for  a year  at 
least  before  bottling. 
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THE  DESSERT  AND  ITS  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  present-day  inode  of  arranging  flowers  and  fruit  on  the  table  at 
tlie  commencement  of  dinner  has  much  to  commend  it  on  the  score  of 
beauty  ; but  that  the  fruit  suffers  is  certain.  The  old  custom  of  bringing 
it  in  when  the  guests  were  ready  to  eat  it  ensured  cooler,  fresher  fruit. 
For  this  reason,  here  and  there,  one  finds  people  who  will  have  only 
flowers  and  sweetmeats  on  the  table,  and  the  fruit  brought  in  at  the  last. 
A warm  room  and  the  odour  from  various  hot  dishes  must  affect  fruit  a 
little.  The  sorts  which  suffer  least  are  apples  and  otliers  that  are  dished  in 
their  original  condition,  the  skin  serving  as  a protection  ; thinner  skinned 
fruit,  such  as  grapes,  or  compotes  of  many  sorts,  naturally  are  injured  to 
a greater  degree.  Perhaps  those  who  place  but  a few  of  the  hardier  fruits 
on  the  table,  with  a dish  or  two  of  ginger  or  other  dried  fruit,  and  bring  in 
some  dahity  dish  of  iced  fruit  (whether  compote,  macedoine,  or  a puree) 
to  accompany  a sweet,  best  cany  out  common-sense  principles,  and  give 
the  most  pleasure  to  the  guests.  Even  for  an  ordinary  meal,  contrast  a 
compote  of  fruit  of  the  simplest  sort,  fresh  from  the  cellar  or  refrigerator 
(or  better  still  iced)  with  one  that  has  stood  on  the  table  through  the 
meal. 

The  modern  dessert  service  is  conspicuous  for  its  plainness;  simple 
white  or  cream,  with  a crest  or  band  in  gold  or  colour,  being  a favourite. 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  designs,  especially  those  with  a lace  or  perforated  edge, 
is  the  most  striking  feature.  Very  lovely  glass  is  also  to  the  fore.  The 
fruit  itself  should  be  looked  over  early  enough  for  any  blemishes  to  be 
discovered  or  removed;  apples  are  improved  by  wiping  with  a soft  clotli; 
grapes,  where  there  are  no  scissors,  may  be  cut  into  bunches  for  serving, 
and  other  little  points  of  the  kind  attended  to.  The  foliage  of  vine  or 
any  similar  leaves  must  be  carefully  freed  from  dust,  or  the  fruit  will 
suffer  in  taste  as  well  as  appearance.  The  leaves  should,  where  possible, 
be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  dishes,  and  the  fruit  put  upon  them  ; 
for  the  smallest,  currant  leaves  are  handy.  Some  cover  the  dish  with 
leaves  for  a start,  and  put  a single  leaf  here  and  there  between  the  fruit ; 
some  dishes  are  the  better  for  being  hidden,  as  many  patterns  are  inartistic ; 
others  may  well  be  displayed,  and  only  enough  foliage  to  “ throw  up  ” the 
fruit  is  wanted.  There  are  old  china  dessert  services,  of  which  their 
owners  are  justly  proud,  and  such  go  far  to  decorate  the  table,  however 
little  may  be  put  upon  them.  Baskets,  both  of  rush  and  china,  are  used 
for  fruit,  as  well  as  flowers. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  as  to  arrangement.  A pile  of  three  or  four 
sorts  of  fnrit  on  one  dish  is  artistic  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  kinds 
mingled  and  the  manner  of  placing  them.  The  “ eye  for  colour  ” theory 
holds  good  liere  as  elsewhere.  One  rule  is  fixed  : never  put  the  light, 
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delicate  fruits  at  the  bottom  in  forming  a pile ; always  consider  what  will 
stand  crushing  and  what  will  not.  These  hints  will  bring  a smile  to  the 
face  of  the  experienced  person ; they  are  intended  only  for  the  novice. 

Sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  are  a decided  feature  of  present-day 
dessert.  There  are  many  who  provide  fewer  sweets  than  formerly,  and 
use  sweetmeats  lavishly,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  their  appearance  as 
anything.  Then  they  may,  as  a rule,  be  kept  over  from  one  day  to 
another  if  put  away  carefully,  coming  out  fresh  each  time.  They  are 
much  used  for  “ colour  dinners,”  as  they  may  be  had  in  every  tint. 
Certain  shops  make  a speciality  of  these  goods. 

We  have  referred  in  some  recipes  to  lace-papers  and  leaves  of  various 
tints ; these  include  gold  and  silver.  While  it  must  be  owned  that  if  used 
in  excess  they  look  tawdry,  and  that  no  leaves  equal  natural  ones,  there 
are  times  when  they  meet  a want.  They  can  be  kept  ready  for  use,  and 
when  flowers  are  absent  or  scarce,  they  give  touches  of  colour  to  the  table. 
Then,  for  occasions  like  a silver  wedding  (and  it  is  not  everyone  who 
' can  decorate  with  silver  itself),  lace  papers,  and  leaves  of  silver,  give 
character  to  the  table,  and  enable  a certain  style  of  decoration  to  be 
carried  out.  The  same  of  gold  paper  articles.  A few  leaves  with  such 
fruits  as  French  plums  look  well ; and  a lace-paper  of  this  tint  shows 
up  some  cakes  and  other  sweets  to  good  advantage.  In  matters  of  the 
kind  one  cannot  be  didactic  nowadays,  and  those  who  have  at  command 
old  silver  and  other  costly  decorations,  can  naturally  afford  to  ignore 
things  that  come  as  a boon  to  others  with  less  money,  yet  who  appreciate 
equally  a pretty  table. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

We  will  imagine  that  economy  has  to  be  studied,  and  therefore  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  like  a pretty  table,  but 
cannot  afford  to  spend  much  money.  Those  in  a position  to  carry  out  a 
“ scheme  of  colour  ” or  style,  utterly  regardless  of  cost,  have  every  facility 
for  artistic  effect ; though  it  is  sometimes  a matter  of  opinion  whether  lavish 
display  and  really  good  taste  go  hand  in  hand.  It  is  certain  that  the 
i individual  beauty  of  flowers  is  more  apparent  where  they  have  to  be  used 

( with  a careful  hand  than  where  the  leading  idea  seems  to  be  to  crowd  as 

! many  blooms  as  possible  into  a certain  space.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 

I wild  flowers  were  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  weeds,  utterly  unfit  for 

decorative  purposes ; and  it  is  recognised  that  the  humblest  members  of 
I the  floral  world  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful. 

The  arrangement  of  colours  is  a matter  of  some  importance,  and 
requires  care  and  forethought.  Not  only  should  the  actual  blending  of 
' the  flowers  themselves  be  regarded,  but  the  colours  of  the  dishes  and  other 

articles  on  the  table  with  which  they  will  come  into  contact.  If  these 
two  points  are  kept  in  mind  one  cannot  go  far  wrong.  If  ignored,  the 
whole  scheme  may  prove  a failure,  however  much  time  may  be  bestowed 
‘ on  the  table.  By  imitating  Nature,  one  will  steer  clear  of  errors.  Vases 
■ or  dishes  with  only  one  kind  of  flower  and  plenty  of  greenery  often  look 
very  nice ; and  a couple  of  kinds  if  the  colours  combine  well,  are  certain 
to  be  more  effective  than  a mass  crammed  together  in  the  same  receptacle. 
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Each  may  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but  the  combined  effect  is  often  far  from  i 
pleasing.  By  way  of  illustration,  what  can  be  prettier  than  the  old-  | 
fashioned  gillyflower  mixed  with  primroses  p with  or  without  gi-eenery 
there  is  perfect  harmony.  And  what  of  mignonette  ? Its  delicate  colouring  ' 
alone,  or  with  purple  or  yellow,  is  a thing  of  beauty.  Another  rule  that 
holds  good  is  to  study  the  natural  growth  of  the  flower  in  relation  to 
height.  For  this  reason  violets  look  better  in  a low  dish  than  a tall  glass. 
Most  flowers  look  best  with  their  own  leaves.  Compare  daffodils  thus 
treated  to  those  placed  in  tall  vases  without  the  addition. 

Where  the  supjfly  of  green  from  the  flower  garden  runs  short,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vegetable  garden  will  supply  many  a deficiency. 
Carrot  leaves  are  feathery-looking,  and  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of 
fern  leaves.  Everybody  admits  the  beauty  of  nasturtiums,  flowers  and  , 
leaves  together,  and  the  leaves  may  be  put  with  many  other  flowers  with  a 
certainty  of  success.  Long-stalked  flowers  should  not  be  crowded  into  i 
short  stumpy  vases,  and  they  will  also  live  longer  if  space  be  given.  This  ' 
is  very  important  where  every  flower  has  to  be  bought.  The  oftener  the  i 
water  is  changed  the  better ; by  cutting  a little  off  the  ends  of  the  flowers, 
and  renewing  the  water,  their  life  may  be  prolonged.  When  leaves  grow 
down  low  on  the  stalk,  those  that  would  fall  in  the  water  should  be 
stripped  off,  and  only  the  stems  be  wetted.  Flowers  with  a very  power- 
ful odour  are  to  be  generally  avoided ; or  it  may  be  better  to  say  that  more 
delicately  perfumed  ones  are  preferable.  I 

Even  so  simple  a decoration  as  a centre  bowl  or  basket  may  be  ; 
beautified  by  a little  consideration.  If  a glass  bowl  of  large  size,  it  is 
well  to  put  a jar  or  vase  in  the  centre  to  prevent  the  flowers  not  supported 
by  the  edge  of  the  bowl  falling  in  the  water.  Frames  for  putting  in 
bowls  or  vases  may  be  bought  of  various  sizes,  and  are  a great  help  to  the 
home,  as  well  as  the  professional  decorator.  Greenery  of  some  kind 
should  be  twined  about  the  edge  of  the  centre  jar  unless  it  is  of  glass. 
Supposing  a basket  to  be  used,  a basin  should  be  set  in  for  the  water,  any 
space  between  the  edge  of  the  basin  and  the  basket  being  filled  in  with  a 
fringe  of  green.  The  same  can  be  twined  about  the  handle,  or  ribbon,  and 
a nice  bow  on  the  top  may  be  used. 

Baskets  filled  with  sand  are  used  in  endless  ways,  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  often  at  next  to  no  cost,  for  strawberry  baskets  may  be  pressed 
into  the  service.  They  are  sometimes  draped  outside  with  silk  or  the 
pretty  crape  paper  now  so  common,  or  coated  with  silver  or  gilt  paint.  The 
latter  modes,  we  think,  are  rather  tawdry.  Moss-covered  baskets  are  useful,  | 

and  for  the  table  in  winter,  say  a Christmas  decoration,  white  wadding, 
frosted,  may  cover  the  outside,  a strip  of  cardboard  being  used  for  the 
handle ; this  may  be  coated  like  the  basket,  or  twined  with  ribbon,  and  the 
centre  of  the  baskets  filled  with  any  green  at  command.  With  nothing 
more  than  holly  and  mistletoe  seasonable  brightness  is  thus  obtained. 

Tiny  ferns  hold  their  own  with  people  of  refined  taste,  when 
placed  in  the  little  white  china  pots  now  familiar  to  almost  everyone ; 
some  give  the  preference  to  the  blue  and  white  Japanese  square  pots. 
Whether  set  at  the  corners  of  the  table  only,  or  placed  in  any  design  for 
the  centre,  or  to  form  a ring  round  a lamp,  or  in  any  other  fashion  fancy 
may  dictate,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  please.  If  left  in  their  ordinary  pots 
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they  may  be  draped  with  silk,  or  set  in  covers  of  crape  paper.  If  the 
table  be  large  and  a good  number  of  ferns  are  used,  the  covers  may  be 
alternately  yellow  and  mauve,  or  pink  or  bright  red  with  very  pale  green, 
salmon  with  white  or  green,  or  pale  yellow  with  dark  green,  or  old  gold 
with  white  may  be  tried  ; old  gold  alone  gives  a rich  look  to  a table  where 
the  precious  metal  itself  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  If  a lamp  or 
candles  be  used,  the  shades  should  match  or  form  a contrast  to  the  drapery 
of  the  pots. 

The  mention  of  white  pots  reminds  us  of  vases  of  the  same  kind.  They 
may  be  recommended  for  their  varied  and  graceful  shapes,  artistic  appear- 
ance, and  small  cost.  There  are  many  glass  v^ases  also  pretty,  especially 
the  tinted  ones,  but  they  are  more  fragile  than  the  china  ones.  Some 
green  glass  vases  are  effective  for  white  blooms,  and  naturally  any  bright 
flowers  go  well  with  white  vases.  When  pale  flowers  ai-e  put  in  them  they 
require  an  extra  supply  of  foliage  to  give  effect. 

Those  who  favour  the  modern  custom  of  laying  flowers  flat  on  the 
table-cloth  may  use  them  twined  about  the  base  of  white  pots  or  large 
white  vases,  bowls,  &c.,  with  excellent  effect,  so  long  as  the  tints  do  not 
clash.  Honeysuckle  has  been  much  used  this  season. 

The  beautiful  berries  of  garden  and  hedgerows  deserve  special  mention. 
Hips  and  haws,  elderberries,  mountain  ash,  and  many  others  may  be  used 
with  a lavish  hand;  ivy,- blackberry,  Virginia  creeper,  and  many  other 
leaves  are  also  lovely,  for  nothing  can  rival  their  varied  tints. 


DESIGNS  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

No.  1. — This  is  pretty  in  asters  or  chrysanthemums.  The  flowers 
should  be  in  rows  of  two  colours,  or  red,  white  and  blue  asters  are  often 
used.  They  should  form  a diamond  in  the  middle  and  half  diamonds  at 
the  corners.  The  candle  or  lamp  shades  must  match  in  colour.  A scheme 
of  this  sort  may  be  much  varied,  and  is  simple  and  effective. 

No.  2. — This  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  a diamond  of  puffed  silk  is 
put  in  the  middle  and  edged  with  the  flowers.  Supposing  yellow  silk, 
white  or  purple  flowers  may  be  used ; or  pale  green  silk  with  brownish 
flowers  is  admirable.  The  same  silk  with  pink  flowers  is  equally  pretty ; 
so  is  salmon  or  pink  silk  with  white  flowers  if  fringed  with  greenery. 
The  comers  may  be  aiTanged  in  the  same  way  on  a small  scale,  or  flowers 
only  used  as  convenient. 

No.  3. — Put  an  oblong  sheet  of  glass  in  the  centre  and  border  it  with 
rich-coloured  leaves,  croton  for  example ; a plant  which  will  harmonise 
may  go  in  the  middle ; or  a lamp  surrounded  with  the  leaves ; or  candle- 
sticks at  the  four  corners  with  pretty  shades.  Any  old  silver  articles  set 
about  the  glass  will  be  effective  if  they  are  entwined  or  filled  according 
to  their  shape  with  blooms  that  will  contrast  with  the  leaves. 

No.  4. — Green,  silver  and  white  form  a pei’fect  colour  combination. 
Old  silver  ware  filled  with  foliage  and  white  blooms  set  about  a sheet  of 
glass  is  excellent ; the  corners  of  the  table  should  be  treated  with  a 
miniature  reproduction,  a small  plateau  and  a boat  with  a growing  fem 
being  sufficient.  If  no  silver,  nickel  plated  fern  pots  can  be  used ; or 
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white  ciiina  vases,  boats,  tubs,  and  the  like  ; then  red  or  pink  blooms  may- 
be mingled  in  with  advantage.  ' 

No.  5. — This  is  cheap  yet  artistic.  Put  a strip  of  embi-oidered  pink  | 
linen  in  the  middle  of  the  table;  the  pattern  should  be  in  white,  and  | 
nothing  elaborate  is  required  ; use  shells*  filled  with  growing  ferns  and 
moss  for  the  centre  and  corners  of  the  table ; the  latter  may  be  nautilus 
shells  on  stands  and  the  former  a large  low  shell ; or  should  the  table  be 
large,  there  may  be  three  in  a row  for  the  centre ; or  five — viz. , one  at 
each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  coloured  linen. 

No.  6. — This  has  the  merit  of  economy.  Use  a piece  of  rich-coloured 
plush — crimson,  geranium,  or  green  for  choice — and  edge  it  with  foliage 
of  the  lightest  tints ; many  hothouse  leaves,  which  range  from  pale  green 
to  nearly  white,  look  lovely  thus  treated.  Put  a growing  plant  in  the 
centre  set  in  a Benares  brass  pot ; or  use  a brass  lamp,  and  set  the  plants, 
of  a small  size,  at  tlie  corners  only.  This  rich  looking  ware  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  table. 

No.  7. — This  is  only  suitable  where  there  is  plenty  of  table  space. 
Set  a high-handled  basket  in  the  middle  on  a square  of  embroidered  linen 
or  satin ; fill  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  put  a bow  of  ribbon  on  the 
handle  ; from  this  let  strips  reacli  to  the  comers  of  the  table,  where  they 
should  terminate  in  a bow,  and  be  firmly  attached  to  the  cloth.  The 
brightest  tints  of  the  flowers  may  be  repeated  in  the  ribbon,  or  it  may 
contrast.  Another  way  is  to  use  glass  instead  of  satin,  then  the  ribbon 
must  end  at  the  edges  of  the  glass.  Small  baskets  should  be  used  for  the 
corners  ; all  the  prettier  if  on  a triangle  of  glass. 

No.  8. — This  is  inexpensive.  Use  any  growing  plants  in  pots,  three 
or  five,  and  set  in  a row  down  the  middle.  Leave  space  enough  between 
to  twist  a strip  of  soft  silk  round  the  pots  ; the  thing-  is  to  have  a good 
length  of  silk,  and  sufficiently  full  to  avoid  skimpiness  and  stiffness: 
With  a little  care  it  will  look  very  puffy.  The  easiest  way  some  find  is 
to  put  the  middle  of  the  silk  round  the  first  pot,  crossing  the  ends  as  each 
successive  pot  is  reached.  Those  used  to  “ draping”  will  have  no  trouble, 
and  a pin  or  a stitch  here  and  thei-e  will  obviate  displacement.  There  are 
many  pretty  “ crapy  ” materials  that  may  take  the  place  of  silk.  So  long 
as  the  contents  of  the  pots  are  pale  in  colour  or  of  ferns  or  other  green 
only,  there  is  ample  choice  as  to  the  tint  of  the  drapery.  With  bright 
flowers  the  silk  should  be  very  delicate  in  tone  or  the  effect  will  be  heavy. 

No.  9. — This  is  an  elaboration  of  the  above  idea.  Form  a centre  ring 
of  the  little  pots  and  twist  the  silk  about,  the  puffier  the  better.  Many 
will  like  the  ring  made  large  enough  to  admit  a slender  centre  vase. 

Those  who  have  any  strips  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  embroidei-y  may 
use  them  in  endless  ways.  The  least  costly  and  elaborate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a plain  ground  of  black  or  dark  coloured  satin  with  flowers 
and  birds  worked  on  in  gold  thread,  comhine  well  with  damask,  glass,  and 
flowers.  Brass  or  copper  vases  tone  well,  and  a table  may  be  very  striking- 
looking  at  little  cost.  The  best  of  the  embroideries,  in  which  the  tints 
are  varied,  must  be  used  carefully.  Supposing  it  forms  a centre,  it  is 
well  to  let  plenty  of  it  be  shown  ; a lamp  in  the  middle,  or  a small  one  at 


■*  “ Shell  vases  ’’  are  of  many  kinds,  and  “ shells  ” in  white  china  can  he  substituted. 
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the  comers  (the  flowers  being  distributed  over  other  parts  of  the  table) 
will  give  good  results.  Or  a square  or  oblong  mirror  in  the  middle, 
bordered  with  a strip,  looks  uncommon  and  rich.  With  such  decorations 
neutral  blooms  are  to  be  recommended,  unless  ferns  or  other  foliage  be 
used,  such  being  perhaps  still  more  harmonious. 

A way  of  decorating  the  table  which  is  certainly  rather  troublesome, 
but  inexpensive  and  effective,  is  to  make  an  imitation  lake  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  For  this  a piece  of  looking-glass  is  needed,  long  and  narrow  if 
possible  ; but  if  there  is  an  old  looking-glass  of  any  kind,  it  will  do  pretty 
well.  Place  it  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  on  a thick  piece  of 
brown  paper  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the  glass.  The  frame  and  the 
paper  must  be  well  covered  with  moss.  Sprays  of  fern,  pretty 
leaves,  and  a few  flowers  are  placed  in  the  moss,  to  hang  partly  over  the 
looking-glass ; and  it  will  be  found  that  a very  few  pieces  of  fern,  and 
perhaps  half  a dozen  handsome  flowers,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  this 
decoration.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  flowers  are  expensive,  this  is  a 
consideration.  Water-lilies  look  very  beautiful  with  moss  and  ferns,  and 
scarlet  poppies  and  other  flowers  make  a most  effective  decoration.  The 
poppies  must  be  picked,  however,  a day  or  two  before  they  are  required, 
when  they  are  not  blown,  but  look  only  like  tight  green  buds  ; then,  if 
they  are  placed  in  water,  they  will  open  out  most  beautifully.  Should  the 
frame  of  the  glass  be  inconveniently  wide,  it  must  be  removed. 

A Forget-me-not  Scheme. — It  is  often  remarked  that  blue  forms  part 
of  our  table  decoration  less  than  any  other  colour.  The  following 
suggestion  may  be  of  service,  for  the  result  is  most  artistic  and  not  costly. 
Supposing  a lamp  for  the  centre  of  nickel ; if  it  has  a blue  shade  of  the 
right  tint  well  and  g’ood  ; but  if  white,  put  on  it  a shade  of  forget-me-not 
blue,  in  silk  or  chiffon,  or  even  of  crinkled  papei-.  A circular  ring  trough 
should  surround  it ; cover  it  with  moss  or  puffed  silk  or  chiffon,  and  till 
with  forget-me-nots.  Use  candles  for  the  corners  of  the  table,  with 
shades  to  match  the  lamps  and  moss  and  flowers  iit  the  base.  Use  menu 
cards  with  little  spaces  for  a tiny  bunch  of  flowers,  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
table  accessories  harmonise  in  tint.  This  idea  may  be  elaborated  or 
simplified  at  pleasure.  Cornflowers  may  be  used  with  equally  good  effect. 
In  place  of  moss,  supposing  a metal  trough  to  be  used,  folds  of  chiffon, 
or  the  embroidered  cotton  gauze  may  be  employed;  of  the  latter 
perhaps  nothing  is  better  with  blue  than  white  and  silver.  A very 
effective  but  inexpensive  style  is  to  make  a wreath  of  bows  or  rosettes  of 
narrow  ribbon  for  the  trough.  Zinc  troughs  are  much  less  costly  than 
glass  ones,  and  are  now  a good  deal  used.  It  is  always  possible  to  hide 
the  exterior  in  some  way ; sometimes  it  is  coated  with  enamel,  and  where 
one  is  sure  of  foliage  to  cover,  the  enamel  is  best  of  green;  those  who 
vary  the  “surround” — using  ribbon,  silk,  &c.,  in  turn — should  keep  to 
white  enamel. 

Harlequin  Decorations. — This  is  a style  that  has  been  seen  on  a few 
tables  of  late.  Candles  of  different  hues,  such  as  yellow,  green,  pink  and 
white,  with  shades  to  match  ; or  tiny  china  boats  or  tubs,  each  a different 
colour,  to  hold  flowers ; specimen  glasses  of  many  tints ; electric  light 
shades,  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  ways 
of  giving  effect  to  the  idea.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  kind  of  decoration 
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will  take  a lasting  hold  on  the  public  taste.  With  the  greatest  care  it  is 
not  as  artistic  as  a blend  of  two  or  three  colours,  and  in  hands  the  least 
degree  careless  would  be  decidedly  vulgar.  But  so  much  depends  upon 
circumstances  whether  schemes  of  this  sort  should  come  in  for  censure  or 
commendation.  For  example,  most  people  agree  that  the  idea  of  a salt 
cellar  to  each  person  is  a good  one  (for  who  has  not  had  a meal  spoilt  in 
bygone  days  because  the  salt  was  not  “ getatable  ” at  the  right  moment?) 
and  very  pretty  are  some  of  the  many-tinted  flower-shaped  receptacles 
for  this  condiment.  On  a table  where  flowers  are  scarce  they  give  just 
the  touch  of  colour  that  adds  to  the  charm  ; but  then  the  service  must  be 
plain.  The  thing  is,  in  buying  things  of  the  sort,  to  consider  whether  they 
will  blend  with  one’s  present  possessions.  The  neater  the  large  dishes  of 
the  table,  botli  in  dinner  and  dessert  service,  the  better  the  chance  of 
giving  little  touches  of  brightness  by  such  accessories  as  these.  People 
with  very  old-fashioned  cliina  tea  and  coffee  services,  in  which  the  cups 
are  minus  handles,  may  press  them  into  the  service  for  holding  sweets, 
salted  almonds,  and  preserved  fruits  and  the  like.  But  there  should  be 
harmony ; such  things,  beautifid  in  themselves,  are  not  suitably  placed 
side  by  side  with  a shell  receptacle  for  flowers  or  ferns  mounted  on  a 
bamboo  stand,  or  anything  else  equally  modern.  Those  who  own  old 
qliina  often  own  also  old  silver  and  cut  glass ; each  is  beautiful  in  itself 
and  all  are  fitly  placed  together.  But  a Benares  brass  fern  pot  in  contact 
with  ancient  silver  or  china  seems  incongruous. 

SILVER  AND  PLATE. 

Commencing  with  spoons  and  forks,  what  are  termed  “standard 
patterns  ” are  “ fiddle,”  “ French,”  “ rat  tail,”  “ bead  antique,”  “ lily,” 
“ threaded  and  shell,”  “ Queen  Anne,”  “ rich  beaded,”  and  “ King’s.” 
The  first  three  are  plain ; the  next  four  are  more  elaborate ; and  the  last 
two  are  most  ornamental.  Naturally,  the  plainest  are  the  lowest  in  price, 
and  what  is  also  a consideration  in  ordinary  households,  though  often  lost 
sight  of,  easier  to  keep  clean.  Those  who  have  but  little  to  spend  on 
plate  will  be  wise  to  buy  the  plainest  but  the  best  that  can  be  afforded. 
Some  of  the  leading  makers  have  registered  titles  for  the  best  kinds  of 
plated  goods,  and  these  are  the  best  substitutes  for  silver  itself.  Some  of 
the  “ silver  plate  ” is  of  the  most  wretched  description.  A glass  biscuit 
barrel  or  similar  article,  with  a so-called  silver  plated  lid  (that  soon  turns 
yellow),  sold  at  a price  that  is  incompatible  with  either  good  material  or 
good  workmanship,  is  dear  at  any  cost,  and  all  such  should  be  avoided. 

The  following  remarks  made  by  a good  authority  are  worthy  of 
notice : — “ The  various  amalgams  or  imitations  of  silver  for  every-day 
use,”  she  says,  “ have  been  very  much  improved  within  the  present 
century.  German  silver  or  pinchbeck  looked  well  when  new,  but  speedily 
turned  yellow,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  many  old-fashioned  watches 
still  in  existence.  Plating  has  often  been  done  on  a metal  resembling 
copper,  and  again  on  iron,  and  most  ugly  is  the  result  when  the  plating 
wears  off  ever  so  slightly.  The  great  thing  in  this  kind  of  ware  is  to 
secure  that  of  a good  maker,  thickly  silvered  on  a hard  white  metal,  and 
then  it  is  extremely  durable  and  always  looks  well.  A new  and  very 
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inexpensive  metal  is  not  coated  in  any  way,  but  has  a dark  lustre,  and  if 
kept  clean  never  changes.  It  is  often  called  Norwegian  silver,  but  many 
dealers  in  it  have  their  own  names.” 

The  same  hints  hold  good  when  one  comes  to  trays.  How  soon  do 
some  of  the  imitation  silver  become  the  colour  of  mustard  ? The  last 
thing  they  can  stand  is  a drop  of  anything  spilt  on  them ; yet  what  more 
likely  to  happen  1 There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  being  disappointed  by 
such  purchases,  while  we  have  with  us  the  trays  of  olive  wood  or  oak,  or 
the  pretty  Japanese,  which  are  really  what  they  seem  ; some  of  the  brass 
trays  also  are  inexpensive  and  most  durable. 

BRASS,  COPPER,  AND  IRON  WARE. 

The  uses  to  which  the  metals  named  above  are  now  put,  singly  and 
jointly,  for  articles  for  the  table,  are  very  numerous.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  them  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  iron  goods,  at  any  rate,  must 
be  heavy  and  clumsy  ; on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  designs  are  of  the 
most  graceful  character.  “ Benares  ” brass  goods  are  very  inexpensive ; 
Small  dower-vases  (ordinary  dower-pot  shape)  are  less  than  a shilling  for 
the  smallest  size.  The  design  being  cut  in  the  brass  gives  a rich  appear- 
ance. Then  there  are  “ Syrian  ” brass  goods,  both  chased  and  beaten. 
Flower- vases  known  as  the  “ Florence,”  in  iron  and  copper,  may  be  had 
plain,  crinkled,  and  hammered ; the  shapes  are  beautiful,  and  not  the  least 
recommendation  is  the  long  life  assured,  with  ordinary  care.  The 
“ Sicilian  tripod,”  of  the  metals  just  named,  with  one  centre  and  three 
hanging  pots,  is  another  novelty ; the  “ Milan  tripod,”  with  plain  copper 
pots,  is  another.  Then  there  are  endless  designs  in  jardinieres,  with  iron 
stands  and  brass  or  copper  pots.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  metals 
show  up  many  dowers  and  foliage  to  the  best  advantage,  and  give  a rich 
look  to  the  table.  We  saw  recently  a beautiful  dessert  service,  made  to 
order  by  one  of  our  largest  drms  of  silversmiths.  The  stands  were  of 
iron  and  silver,  ornamented  with  shells ; the  dishes  of  iridescent  glass, 
with  duted  edges ; a very  beautiful  combination. 

Plain  copper  dower-vases  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  They 
stand  so  drmly  on  the  table  that  the  tipping  over,  so  common  to  lighter 
vases,  is  obviated,  and  almost  any  blooms  seem  to  look  well  in  them. 

GLASS. 

Apart  from  its  use,  glass  plays  no  small  part  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  table.  The  varieties  ai’e  many,  and  there  are  frequent  novelties,  both 
in  kind  and  design.  “ Moulded  ” glass,  with  which  many  have  to  be 
content  for  general  ware,  is  cheap,  but  may  be  had  in  good  designs  ; for  a 
few  pence  there  are  many  small  articles  that  deserA^e  tlie  title  of  artistic. 
To  improve  this  ware  much  may  be  done  by  careful  washing  and  rubbing 
up,  though  nothing  can  give  the  brightness  of  “ cut  ” glass.  The  latter  is 
expensive,  and  for  some  designs  fancy  prices  are  paid.  “Engraved” 
glass  is  often  beautiful,  the  most  elaborate  patterns  being  also  very  costly. 
A plain  glass  service  with  a monogram  or  other  design  engravnd  upon  it 
is  always  in  good  taste,  and  preferred  b’”^  many  to  any  other,  however  new. 
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“ Frosted  ” glass  has  a cool  look  on  the  table,  and  is  a good  deal  used  for  i 
water  jugs  and  drinking  glasses.  A “ground  ” glass  ware  is  cheaper,  but  I 
liable  to  speedy  discoloration.  The  fancy  glass  articles  comprise  iri-  I 
descent,  milky,  wavy,  crinkled,  and  other  novelties,  both  of  English  and  ' 
continental  manufacture.  Ruby  and  other  coloured  glass  had  a run  a time  t 
back,  and  there  are  now  some  very  beautiful  shades  in  green,  gold,  and 
brown  also  to  be  had ; but  generally  such  articles  enjoy  but  fleeting 
popularity.  Almost  everybody  admires  the  appearance  of  thin  glass,  and 
agrees  that  any  liquid  tastes  better  from  tliin  than  glass  of  even  moderate 
thickness.  The  plainer  the  glass  the  more  easily  is  it  kept  clean,  for,  be 
it  remembered,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  cut  soon  loses  its  beauty  if  not 
polished  with  nicety. 

Finger  bowls  were  at  one  time  of  ruby  and  green  glass,  and  many  people 
still  cling  to  them,  for  they  give  brightness  to  tiie  table,  though,  to  look  well, 
the  dinner  service  must  strike  no  discordant  note.  Some  of  the  iridescent 
bowls  are  pretty,  and  not  very  costly.  Venetian  and  Bohemian  ware,  as 
well  as  home-manufactured,  may  be  had  in  lovely  patterns  and  up  to  a 
very  high  price.  A novel  bowl  consists  of  a receptacle  for  the  water, 
surrounded  by  a fluted  rim  to  hold  flowers,  literally  a bowl  within  a bowl,  , 
the  inner  one  the  higher.  Such  are  sure  to  find  favour,  for  the  floral 
decorations  of  the  table  may  be  simplified  by  their  use,  as,  with  nothing 
more  than  specimen  vases,  and  a centre  piece,  whether  bowl  or  vase, 
all  containing  flowers  to  match,  any  scheme  of  colour  could  be  carried 
out  at  comparatively  little  cost  and  trouble.  Then  they  are  certain  to 
commend  themselves  to  those  whose  table-space  for  flowers  is  limited. 
Tliey  will  doubtless  appear  in  cheaper  form  by-aud-by;  at  present  they 
are  luxuries  for  the  few. 

MENU  CARDS. 

The  card  of  the  moment  is  simple  and  artistic.  Many  consist  of  card, 
and  stand  in  one,  with  a little  sugarloaf  flower-holder  at  one  side.  The 
card  is  slipped  into  position  ; thus  the  stand  serves  several  times  so  long 
as  clean.  The  hostess  gets  the  cards  printed  in  any  colour  to  taste  or  to 
suit  the  table  decorations.  White  or  cream  printed  in  gold  are  pretty, 
or,  for  any  occasion  when  white  flowers  are  demanded,  the  printing 
may  bo  in  silver.  The  cards  may  also  be  neatly  written  or  printed  in 
black,  and  these  are  the  most  generally  useful. 

Other  cai’ds,  more  costly,  are  oval,  set  in  an  embossed  frame  with  a ) 
horn-shaped  shell  for  holding  the  bouquet,  the  latter  a feature,  be  it 
observed,  of  the  modern  card.  White  china,  also  with  flower  receptacles, 
are  preferred  by  many  to  any  other,  and  some  of  the  designs  are  extremely 
good.  Then  there  are  screen-shaped  cards,  so  varied  that  all  tastes  may 
be  met,  and  tliey  are  often  useful  in  adding  touches  of  colour  to  the  table. 

“ Grotesque  ” cards  have  almost  vanished  from  good  tables,  though  they 
are  to  bo  met  with  at  the  festive  season,  bachelors’  dinners,  and  similar 
occasions.  Increased  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  this  branch  of 
table  decoration,  and  for  the  most  part  with  success.  At  the  best 
stationers’  shops  a selection  of  the  newest  things  may  be  seen,  and  many 
ingenious  people  design  their  own.  Hand-painted  cards,  well  executed, 
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always  find  favour ; the  same  may  be  said  of  the  best  of  the  “ black  and 
white.”  Those  who  endorse  the  saying  that  “ variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
may  have  ships,  flags,  five-barred  gates,  slippers,  and  a host  of  other 
shapes.  Nothing  need  be  said  about  silver  or  plated  stands;  they  are 
so  beautiful  that  they  are  certain  of  appreciation  when  they  can  be 
offorded. 

TABLE  LINEN. 

Coloured  cloths  have  been  recently  adopted  by  a few,  though  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  anything  will  ever  dethrone  the  white  cloth  from  its 
place.  Pale  green  Irish -linen  is  very  suggestive  of  coolness,  and  at  a 
recent  dinner  in  first-rate  society  the  table  was  covered  with  this,  the 
d’oyleys  matching,  and  the  glass  of  the  purest  crystal ; the  dessert  service 
white,  with  gold  monogram.  The  flowers  were  lilies-of-the-valley. 
At  another  dinner  mignonette  was  used,  and  a brocaded  square  of  silver 
and  green  found  a place  on  the  table.  A table  voted  very  pretty  owed  its 
charm  to  pale  pink  linen  with  a centre  strip  of  white  beautifully  em- 
• broidered ; the  floral  decorations  were  confined  to  pink  and  white  carna- 
tions, and  a single  carnation  floated  in  each  finger-bowl.  A dainty  cloth 
of  deep  cream  linen,  with  brown  rush  baskets  filled  with  various  sorts  of 
greenery  and  ivory-tinted  flowers  was  much  admired,  the  hues  being 
repeated  in  candles,  shades,  and  china  sweetmeat  dishes.  But  this  sort  of 
thing  costs  a good  deal  of  money,  for  unless  carried  out  in  detail  the  effect 
of  a coloured  cloth  is  ridiculous  ; and  only  those  whose  taste  is  faultless, 
or  who  can  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  decorator, 
should  attempt  it.  The  idea  probably  originated  with  some  leaders  of 
fashion  interested  in  bringing  Irish  industries  to  the  front.  Novel  fashions 
are  often  set  for  the  purpose  of  helping  on  some  cause,  and  this  may  be  an 
instance  of  such  zeal. 

The  old  damask  holds  its  own  for  the  most  part,  and  some  of  the 
newest  designs  are  very  beautiful ; small  patterns  are  much  favoured  by 
many,  and  such  are  not  only  in  better  taste  for  a moderate  table,  but 
“size”  will  be  given  to  it,  whereas  a large  pattern  dwarfs  it.  The 
economical,  who  cut  up  worn  cloths  into  serviettes  and  tray  cloths,  will  be 
wise  to  confine  themselves  to  rather  small,  convertible  patterns.  The 
cutting  up  of  some  cloths  results  in  serious  pattern-mutilation,  and  the 
fact  of  former  existence  on  a larger  scale  is  very  apparent.  As  to  quality, 
nobody  goes  wrong  in  buying  the  very  best  the  purse  allows.  Good  linen 
looks  and  wears  better,  keeps  clean  longer,  and  is  altogether  a profitable 
investment.  And  it  is  decidedly  better  to  keep  to  a plain  style  and  good 
quality,  than  to  follow  fashion  and  buy  inferior  materials.  So  far  we 
have  had  the  tablecloth  in  our  mind,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
serviettes.  There  is  plenty  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  dessert  d'oyleys, 
though  many  savour  only  of  the  ornamental,  and  a spot  of  wine  would 
ruin  them.  These  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  use.  A hand- 
painted  satin  d’oyley  may  be  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  it  savours  of  the 
I inconsistent ; and  while  there  is  such  a range  of  choice  goods  that  will 
I stand  the  ordeal  of  washing  day,  it  seems  folly  to  dethrone  them.  A visit 
■ to  a first-class  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  table  linen,  either  in  London  or 
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otlier  large  towns,  would  be  a revelation  to  many  country  residents. 
Patterns  from  the  leading  Irish  manufacturers  are  also  of  great  use 
Fashion  is  fickle,  and  to  say  what  is  the  last  thing  out  is  not  easy.  Lace, 
or  linen-edged  lace,  linen,  both  hem-stitched  and  hand-dravm,  are  all 
in  favour  for  table  centres,  d’oyleys,  &c.  Renaissance  table-covers  and 
centres  are  handsome,  so  are  natural  linen,  trimmed  with  real  lace  at  the 
edge  and  lace  insertion  let  in  at  the  corners  in  cross  strips,  to  form  a 
pattern.  Crochet,  tatted  or  netted  lace  may  be  used  with  linen  or  fine 
diaper  for  tray  cloths  and  other  purposes,  and  a handsome-patterned 
table  centre  in  crochet  over  coloured  satin,  not  only  looks  well,  but  stands 
the  strain  of  the  wash-tub  better  than  many  more  costly  articles. 

Tea  Cloths. — Of  these  there  is  plenty  of  choice,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  scale  of  the  meal.  For  an  ordinary  tea  a good  many  cling  to  the  white 
clotli,  with  a square  one  having  a coloured  border  laid  diamond-wise  in  the 
centre.  Or  the  large  cloth  may  be  bordered  in  this  way.  Embroidered 
cloths,  many  of  the  most  elaborate  kind,  are  also  in  vogue.  The  leading 
houses  and  schools  and  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  art  needlework  make  a 
feature  of  afternoon  tea  cloths.  J ust  the  same  is  true  of  side-board  cloths 
and  tray  cloths,  but  for  anything  but  special  occasions,  plain  damask,  or 
with  a simple  coloured  border  of  ingrain  Tiu’key  red,  or  blue  will  be  found 
the  most  durable. 

Serviettes. — Nicely-folded  serviettes  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
table.  The  patterns  need  not  be  elaborate ; indeed  it  is  noteworthy  that  at 
some  of  the  best  tables  in  the  land  the  serviettes  are  folded  in  the  simplest 
manner ; sometimes  in  a square,  and  laid  flat  on  the  table.  Some  recommend 
that  for  ceremonial  occasions  the  designs  be  varied,  the  different  shapes,  two 
or  three,  being  placed  alternately  round  the  table.  This  takes  time,  and 
the  effect  is  perhaps  not  as  good  as  when  one  shape  is  kept  to.  The  first 
conditions  are  a smooth,  slightly  stiff  serviette ; most  of  the  shapes  require 
a perfectly  square  one,  and  with  some,  to  get  a good  effect,  each  fold 
should  be  pressed  with  a warm  iron.  Careful  handling  is  needed,  and  it 
is  well  with  a new  pattern  to  try  first  with  paper ; thus  the  creases  may  be 
made  decisively  and  neatly.  One  crease  not  right  at  starting  throws  the 
whole  out,  and  the  serviette  presents  a tumbled  appearance.  Paper 
patterns,  with  the  design  of  the  serviette  when  finished  printed  on  the 
outside,  and  separate  sheets  for  the  different  folds,  are  very  helpful  to  the 
beginner.  There  are  also  excellent  little  manuals  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  table  decoration,  containing  sectional  diagrams  and  plain  directions. 
The  “fan,”  the  “shield,”*  the  “lily,”*  the  mitre,”  the  steeple,”  the 
“upright  pocket,”  the  “diamond  pocket,”  the  “rose,”  the  “anrm,”*  the 
“ plume,”  the  “ snapdragon,”  the  “ cornucopia,”  and  the  “ bread  case,”*  are 
comparatively  simple  and  old  favourites ; many  of  the  newest  designs  are 
copyright,  and  some  are  very  troublesome,  although  the  effect  is  good 
when  completed.  Those  above  marked  thus  (*)  may  be  made  as  well  with 
an  oblong  as  a square  serviette. 

The  following  are  two  simple  designs  for  folding  serviettes  for  a dish 
of  pastry,  sandwiches,  croutons  for  soups  and  other  purposes.  The  first, 
shown  in  Fig.  168,  is  made  thus  : Take  a serviette,  spread  it  open,  and  roll 
up  the  four  corners  until  the  square  is  the  size  of  the  dish  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Lay  it  on  the  dish,  take  hold  of  the  four  corners  where  the  ends 
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of  tlie  rolls  meet,  and  turn  them  under,  thus  making  the  original  rolls 
form  a sort  of  border  to  the  serviette. 

The  flat  pocket.  Fig.  169,  requires  a square  serviette,  nicely  starched. 
Find  the  centre  by  doubling  it  diagonally,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other, 
pressing  well.  Then  lay  it  flat,  and  make  the  four  corners  meet  in  the 
middle.  Turn  it  right  over  without  disturbing  the  folds,  and  once  more 
bring  the  four  comers  to  the  middle.  Turn  it  once  more,  and  there  will 


be  a square  with  four  pockets,  the  lappets  of  which  can  be  turned  back  to 
make  a receptacle  for  the  sandwiches,  &c. 

Other  designs  may  readily  be  made  from  this  foundation.  The  corners 
underneath  may  be  partly  folded  back,  making  eight  points  in  place  of 
four.  Little  tmts  of  greenery  may  be  laid  on  these.  This  is  equally 
suitable  for  the  table,  and  very  pretty,  if  the  four  lappets  turned  back  in 
Fig.  169  are  made  to  stand  upright  in  points,  as  in  Fig.  170,  the  bread 
being  placed  in  the  centre. 


Fig.  168. 


Fig.  169. 


Fig.  170. 


THE  KITCHEN. 


KITCHEN  MANAGEMENT. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  economy  and  variety  than  forethought, 
and  nothing  more  likely  to  result  in  waste  and  satiety  than  putting  off 
the  cooking  until  the  last  moment,  or  rather  the  cooking  preparations. 
Consideration  for  the  cook  with  regard  to  her  powers  and  conveniences 
are  no  less  important.  By  the  cook  we  mean  not  of  necessity  a paid 
servant,  hut  the  person  in  charge  of  the  culinary  arrangements,  for  tlie 
rule  applies  equally.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps  thoughtlessness  is  more 
common  in  the  case  of  a young  mistress  with  one  general  servant.  The 
mistress,  especially  if  she  he  ignorant  of  cooking,  often  expects  her  help 
to  perform  actual  irapossihilities,  and  that  mayhe  with  a faulty  stove ; 
hence,  in  the  event  of  a little  party,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  dishes,  the 
general  result  is  failure,  which  witli  tliought  might  have  heen  a siiccess. 
Enough  notice  is  not  given  as  to  the  materials  required  ; or  the  resources 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  probably  over-estimated.  Again,  not  only  the 
dishes  hut  the  adjuncts  must  he  considered.  In  short,  a dish  that  is  no 
trouble  in  one  house  may  he  absolutely  hopeless  to  attempt  in  another. 
Better  a choice  of  three  perfect  in  every  detail  than  half  a dozen,  each 
with  something  lacking  or  imperfectly  cooked. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  MEALS. 

We  need  not  go  over  again  the  arrangement  of  everyday  meals,  and 
the  relation  in  these  of  forethought  to  economy,  for  this  point  has  been 
made  much  of  in  pi-evious  chapters.  In  no  two  households  can  the 
arrangements  be  made  on  jirecisely  the  same  scale ; and  much  must  be 
left  to  the  individual.  We  pass  on  rather  to  the  question  of  practicability 
in  the  ch-cumstances,  and  to  the  preparation  of  a little  dinner  or  supper, 
as  the  case  may  be,  assuming  that  the  cook  is  woi’king  single-handed,  and 
that  there  is  only  one  servant  to  wait  at  table.  In  more  elaborate 
households  such  advice  as  this  would  be  out  of  place. 

Tlie  first  “ don’t,”  and  a very  emphatic  one,  is.  Don’t  attempt  more 
than  can  be  afforded.  Food  in  full  “season”  is  the  best,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest.  Do  get  ready  as  much  as  possible  a day  or  two  in  advance,  not 
only  to  save  time,  but  in  order  to  utilise  the  fragments  to  the  fullest 
extent.  We  are  not  here  referring  to  “ scraps  ” that  shall  serve  for  dishes, 
but  rather  to  special  flavourers  that  may  have  been  bought,  such  as  herbs 
and  vegetables.  More,  of  course,  can  be  done  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot 
in  the  way  of  taking  time  by  the  forelock ; though  in  summer,  by  making 
some  of  the  dishes  cold,  one  may  get  well  ahead. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  the  mistress,  ignorant  of  all  the  little  details  of 
“ dishing  up,”  orders  a white  soup,  a boiled  fish  with  sauce,  and  a dish  of 
cutlets  with  perhaps  tomato  sauce  : we  will  leave  the  question  of  sweets. 
Such  dishes  might  strike  her  as  “ very  simple,”  yet  would  give  much  more 
trouble  than  some  more  elaborate  ones.  The  soup  would  want  thickening 
at  the  last  moment ; and  there  would  be  croutons  to  fi-y ; the  fish  would 
want  watching,  and  the  boiling  liquor  skimming ; . the  finishing  touches 
are  to  be  given  to  the  tomato  sauce ; and  the  cutlets  fried  to  be  ready  at 
the  moment ; for  what  are  cutlets  worth  after  waiting ! Then  there 
would  be  one  or  two  vegetables  to  look  to.  Now  even  assuming  the 
tomato  sauce  to  be  made  in  advance,  and  only  reheated  at  the  end,  the 
meal  would  be  troublesome ; but  supposing  cook  to  leave  the  sieving  of 
the  sauce  (and  there  are  scores  who  would  never  think  of  doing  otherwise), 
the  result  must  be  “ something  wrong  somewhere.” 

The  mere  handing  of  such  a trio  of  courses  would  be  very  trying.  No 
need  to  detail;  the  adjuncts  speak  for  themselves.  Then  consider  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  top  of  the  stove,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
cool  corner  here,  or  a hot  one  there.  Contrast  a fish  that  could  be  cooked  and 
served  in  the  same  dish,  say  “ sole  au  gratin,”  or  any  other  cheaper  one  on 
the  same  principle.  There  is  nothing  to  hand  witli  it,  and  it  won’t  spoil  if 
kept  waiting.  Take  a nice  little  “ braise,”  in  place  of  the  cutlets,  or  a 
good  vol-au-vent.  It  may  be  better  to  buy  the  pastry-case,  but  the 
contents  can  be  popped  in  at  the  last  minute.  Or  supposing  a little  roast 
of  meat,  then  the  fish  might  be  fried.  The  thing  is  to  distribute  the 
dishes  evenly,  so  as  to  get  something  on  the  top,  something  else  in  the 
oven,  and  another  dish  in  front  of  the  fire,  if  possible.  It  would  minimise 
the  trouble  still  further  to  dispense  with  soup,  or  to  provide  a cold  entree, 
say  of  fish,  then  to  follow  with  a roast  of  poultry,  or  a braise  of  the  same 
kind.  A good  fish  stew  is  another  dish  that  gives  far  less  trouble,  both  to 
cook  and  waitress,  than  boiled  fisli. 

I It  is  not  possible  to  more  than  outline  the  arrangement  of  an  imaginary 
I dinner  or  other  meal,  so  much  do  circumstances  alter  cases  ; but  we  would 
j enforce  the  principle  that  the  mistress,  after  putting  down  a menu  on 
! paper,  stop  to  consider  the  questions,  Will  it  work  F and  is  it  based  on 
' common-sense  principles  ? The  substitution  of  even  one  dish  for  another 
. will  often  make  all  the  difference  to  those  immediately  concei-ned  in 
the  preparation. 

ORDER  OF  DISHES  IN  FLAVOUR  AND  COLOHR. 

Two  classes  of  persons  are  most  likely  to  err  in  the  arrangement  of 
dishes ; those  who  do  not  give  the  matter  a thought,  and  those  who  are 
severely  economical.  The  first  will  perhaps  give  you  a hot  curry  just 
before  a delicate  chicken  plat ; the  second  will  put  before  you  a lobster 
patty  after  fish  with  lobster  sauce.  In  avoiding  such  errors  as  these,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  meal  by  a single  penny.  Tlie 
points  are  forethought  and  a common-sense  estimate  of  how  much  of  each 
will  be  wanted,  so  that  both  waste  and  stinginess  may  be  avoided.  It 
does  sometimes  happen  that  such  a thing  as  a lobster  cannot  be  got  just 
the  required  size ; then  there  is  no  objection  to  its  figuring  in  two  dishes. 
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But  tliey  slionlcl  be  as  far  apart  as  possible ; instead  of  the  patties  referred  } 

to,  giving,  say,  curried  lobster,  or  lobster  cioutes,  or  toast  at  the  end  of  il) 

the  meal.  j 

Tliere  is  a tendency  to  shorten  the  service  of  modern  dinners,  and  two  5I 
soups  ai’e  seldom  needed ; when  they  are,  one  should  be  thick  and  the 
other  thin.  The  greater  the  variation  in  kind  and  colour  the  better.  But 
avoid  any  materials  which  will  figure  later  on  the  menu.  For  example, 
mulligatawny  if  a curry  is  to  come  in,  or  a chicken  soup  if  chicken  patties 
form  an  entree.  Generally,  where  two  kinds  of  fish  ai-e  served  in  the  fish 
course  proper,  one  is  grilled  or  prepared  by  some  similar  mode,  if  the 
other  is  boiled.  They  should  be  as  dissimilar  in  appearance  and  flavour  as 
possible,  and  so  should  the  sauces.  If  one  is  a cold  dish,  the  hot  one  must 
go  in  first.  Or  one  dish  may  serve,  except  for  very  elaborate  occasions, 
more  especially  should  a cold  fish  entree  be  served,  or  a dainty  fish-salad, 
in  the  second  course. 

Concerning  entrees,  the  remarks  made  on  pages  206  and  207,  and  270 
and  271,  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  In  the  case  of  two,  the  more 
delicate  one  should  be  served  first.  This  is  a rule  which  may  almost  be 
set  down  as  a fixed  one ; for  if  the  higher-flavoured  one  be  served  first, 
the  second  will  be  less  appreciated.  Still,  in  exceptional  cases,  if  the  next 
dish  happen  to  resemble  in  appearance  the  dai'ker-coloured  and  more 
savoury  entree,  some  would  serve  it  first,  so  as  to  run  the  white  one  in 
between.  The  remainder  of  the  coui’ses  are  fairly  treated  under  their 
several  headings.  Whether  to  serve  with  the  remove  or  as  an  entremet, 
the  vegetable  recipes  afford  plenty  of  choice ; and  those  dishes  in  the  later 
chapters  on  sweets,  &c.,  are  suited  to  meals  of  very  varying  classes. 

It  is  easy  to  plan  a good  meal  by  carrying  oirt  the  principle  of  variety 
all  through ; it  is  less  a matter  of  cost  than  thought.  After  drawing  up 
the  skeleton  of  a menu,  a second  inspection  will  often  reveal  errors  very 
easily  rectified.  There  should  not  be  a preponderance  of  either  brown  or  . 
white  dishes  in  the  savouries ; and  the  sweets  should  be  as  different 
as  possible  in  flavour,  more  particularly  as  fewer  are  now  provided.  A 
point  worth  bearing  in  mind  is  the  avoidance  of  too  many  dishes  of  a rich 
class ; a good  pudding  of  the  cabinet  type  is  better  followed  by  a fruit 
compote  or  a frait  water-ice,  than  by  a second  rich  sweet  containing 
cream  or  custard.  Neither  is  it  well  to  follow  up  tipsy  cake  with 
meringues  and  cream. 

People  who  have  to  be  careful  in  their  diet  should  also  be  considered ; 
they  often  are  not,  and  hence  many  sweets  are  left  over  which,  had  they 
been  of  a plainer  kind,  would  have  been  consumed.  One  writer  has  it 
that  some  people  give  dinners  to  make  a show ; others  to  please  their 
guests.  We  are  assuming  the  second  class  in  making  such  remarks  as 
these,  and  we  trust  they  constitute  a large  majority.  In  all  cases,  however 
few  the  courses,  if  a soup,  a fish,  an  entree,  a joint  or  roast  of  game,  and 
one  sweet  to  follow ; or  even  the  little  dinner  said  to  be  beloved  of 
bachelors — viz.,  a good  soup,  a snack  of  fish,  a bird  (the  best  to  be  had  in 
season),  and  a savoury,  with  choice  coffee  at  the  end — let  good  eoohing  and 
quick  service  have  chief  consideration.  These,  coupled  with  the  best 
materials  the  season  affords,  must  bring  about  satisfactory  results,  unless 
the  guests  are  exceptionally  hard  to  please 
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MARKETING,  CHOICE  OF  FOOD,  STORAGE,  ETC. 

In  previous  chapters  we  have  pointed  out  how  articles  of  food  may  he 
judged,  hut  with  full  knowledge  that  only  by  experience  and  personal 
inspection  can  one  arrive  at  anything  like  perfection.  Some  writers  are 
very  didactic,  and  tell  us  that  only  those  who  go  shopping  daily  get  good 
value  for  money  ; that  where  tradesmen  call  or  send  for  orders  one  never 
gets  the  best  of  anything ; and  that  it  is  the  duty,  particularly  of  the 
young  housekeeper,  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  buy  the 
necessary  provisions.  Such  statements  must  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. 
One  writer  has  it,  for  example,  that  the  housekeeper  who  sends  an  order 
to  the  butcher  for  a shoulder  of  mutton  gets  only  one  that  has  been 
rejected  by  all  preceding  purchasers.  This  strikes  us  as  nonsense.  Some 
people  talk  and  write  as  if  it  best  serves  the  interests  of  tradespeople  to 
sell  bad  food,  and  to  cheat  whenever  opportunity  offers ; nothing  is 
further  from  the  truth.  Even  where  the  wish  to  do  so  exists  (and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  such  cases  are  few),  the  age  is  too  competitive,  and  such 
men  would  soon  go  to  the  bad.  Still,  we  do  think  that  personal  shopping 
is  to  be  encouraged  as  far  as  reasonably  practicable.  The  hahit  of  always 
waiting  for  orders  to  be  called  for  is  not  a good  one,  but  it  proves  a boon 
sometimes,  maybe  in  illness,  or  from  other  causes ; and  the  housekeeper 
who  has  learnt  to  judge  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  food  by  comparison 
will  not  be  likely  io  take  in  any  that  is  faulty.  Just  as  an  experienced 
tailcrr  knows  “ shoddy,”  or  a mixture  of  cotton  and  wool  by  touch  from 
the  real  thing,  so  does  a good  cook  or  housekeeper  know  the  quality  of 
i’ood  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  same  way. 

• One  should  also  know  the  markets,  when  tilings  are  cheap,  a#id  the 
best,  times  for  buying  for  pickling’,  preserving,  &c.  And  the  weather  should 
assist  one ; where  the  consumption  is  small,  articles  that  will  not  bear 
keeping  must  not  be  bought.  Should  too  much  of  anything  of  the  sort 
be  on  hand,  the  inventive  faculties  must  be  brought  into  play  to  prevent 
its  going  bad. 

Even  in  buying  goods  tliat  are  supposed  to  keep  care  is  required. 
Dust,  mice,  and  insects  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  guarded  ag-ainst ; and  there 
is  often  a good  deal  of  loss  from  buying  even  “ dry  goods  ” in  too  large  a 
quantity.  No  use  to  save  a farthing  a pound  in  peas  or  oatmeal  if  part 
goes  bad  and  has  to  be  thrown  away  before  it  can  be  eaten ; there  must  be 
common-sense  brought  to  bear  on  all  purchases  if  such  losses  are  to  be 
avoided.  A good  deal  may  be  done,  it  is  true,  with  canisters  witli  good 
lids,  or  stone  jars  and  the  like ; but  all  paper-bag  storage  must  be  guarded 
against.  Time  is  well  spent  in  labelling  many  receptacles  ; glass  bottles 
are  handy  for  many  things,  and  the  contents  apparent  without  this  trouble. 

Those  with  scanty  cellar  accommodation  must  make  the  very  most  of  the 
larder.  It  may  be  kept  cool,  at  little  trouble,  in  hot  weather  by  sprinkling  the 
floor  freely,  or  setting  a pail  of  water  on  it,  or  by  pinning  a wet  cloth  to  the 
window.  Common  flower-pots  are  cheap  ; and  a few,  wrapped  round  with 
wet  cloths  or  strips  of  flannel,  and  turned  down  over  such  things  as 
butter,  lard,  &c.,  will  do  much  to  keep  them  firm  and  sweet.  Elies  must 
be  discouraged  by  perfect  cleanliness;  and  a fevf  yards  of  muslin,  to 
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spread  over  tlie  dishes  of  cooked  foods,  will  protect  them  shoidd  the  pests 
be  prevalent.  The  least  trace  of  anything  unsound  or  not  sweet  should 
be  instantly  removed ; when  left,  it  only  serves  to  contaminate  other  viands. 

A sunny  aspect  is  bad  for  a pantry  or  larder,  and  if  only  for  an  hour  or 
two  a day  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  window,  it  will  make  a good  deal  of 
difference  to  the  perishable  commodities  therein,  and  it  should  be  shaded. 
This  must  not  be  done  in  a way  that  shall  block  up  the  ventilator.  Another 
hint.  Where  there  is  no  store  closet  for  jams  and  the  like,  and  the  top 
shelf  in  the  pantry  has  to  do  duty,  it  must  not  be  scrubbed  frequently,  as 
the  other  shelves  are,  and  the  articles  replaced  before  it  is  thoroughly  dry, 
for  this  is  a certain  way  to  bring  about  mould  and  fermentation.  Gener- 
ally, the  shelf  should  be  kept  covered  by  a sheet  or  two  of  paper,  and 
whenever  the  scrubbing  is  needed,  a dry  day  should  be  chosen,  and  plenty 
of  time  allowed  for  drying.  Many  a person  makes  jams  and  pickles,  &c., 
properly,  but  if  the  storage  is  faulty  all  else  is  wasted. 

A hundred  such  precautions  might  be  'enforced,  but  we  trust  that 
those  who  have  carried  out  the  maxims  in  early  chapters  will  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  nothing  need  be  wasted,  and  the  gathering  up  of  the 
fragments  will  have  become  a fixed  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

EMERGENCY  DISHES. 

No  amount  of  forethought  or  good  management  will  prevent  the 
occasional  necessity  for  something  “in  a hurry,”  or  the  extra  demands 
made  upon  the  resources  of  a household  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected 
guests.  Such  contingencies  are  common  everywhere ; and  how  best  to 
meet  them  is  a practical  question.  Many  housekeepers,  young  ones  for 
the  most  part.,  who  manage  very  well  when  plain  sailing  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  they  know  just  for  how  many  they  must  cater,  are  all  abroad 
when  anything  extra  is  wanted,  and  often  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
provide  something  that  cannot  well  be  afforded,  or  which  does  no  credit  to 
the  table.  A large  number  of  nice  little  snacks  ai*e  possible  at  very  short 
notice  in  houses  where  the  mistress  has  a clear  idea  that  they  may  be 
wanted  at  any  time,  and  has  made  some  little  study  of  the  best  way  to  put 
them  on  the  table  without  undue  fuss  or  apology. 

The  first  thing,  in  our  opinion,  is  an  “ emergency  cupboard.”  Only 
those  who  have  tried  this  plan  can  properly  appreciate  its  many 
advantages.  In  this  should  be  stored  such  articles  as  will  enable  anyone 
to  set  on  the  table  a hot  or  cold  meal  at  short  notice — a tin  or  bottle  or 
two  of  cooked  vegetables  ; a supply  of  bottled  or  tinned  soup ; a bottle  or 
two  of  store  sauce  ; and  some  preserved  meat,  such  as  tongue,  potted 
meats,  &c.,  for  cold  dishes  ; and  a few  of  the  excellent  preserved  entrees 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a former  chapter.  Such  a cupboard 
soon  becomes  useless  unless  the  plan  of  never  letting  the  stoch  go  dmon  be 
adhered  to.  The  thing  is  to  replace  each  article  as  taken  out  and  emptied, 
with  a further  supply  from  the  general  store,  the  latter  being  kept 
separate  from  the  emergenej^  one.  Those  far  from  shops  will  find  the 
cupboard  a boon ; and  those  within  easy  distance  of  shops  will  find  that  it 
saves  much  running  about  at  inconvenient  moments. 

Take  the  case  of  soup.  Should  the  worst  come  to  tl'.a  worst,  and  there 
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be  no  stock  in  tlie  house,  with  a little  extract  of  meat,  water,  and  a slight 
thickening  of  corn-flour,  or  a sprinkling  of  any  of  the  cereals  that  will 
cook  quickly,  and  a dash  of  wine,  if  liked,  or  a spoonful  of  macedoines, 
something  at  least  passable,  if  not  exactly  high-class,  may  be  soon  on  the 
table.  Many  of  the  bottled  soups,  by  thinning  them  with  about  half  tlie 
amount  of  water  or  stock  required  for  conversion  into  soup,  may  be  served 
as  a stew  or  ragout ; ox-tail,  kidney,  and  others  of  the  kind  particularly. 
With  macedoines  as  before,  or  anything  else  of  the  kind  at  hand,  or  a 
few  slices  of  fried  bread,  with  an  egg  or  two  to  garnish,  a satisfying  and 
wholesome  dish  is  obtained.  Then  there  are  endless  toasts  and  other 
savouries  possible  if  a few  tins  of  fish  be  in  reserve.  A bottle  of  grated 
cheese  should  not  be  lacking,  and  raspings  must  find  a place.  Witli  sucli 
a stock  as  enumerated  above — given,  however,  as  suggestive  rather  than 
complete — a very  small  amount  of  trouble  will  suffice  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Wherever  stock,  however  plain,  is  at  hand,  or  some  frying  fat  ready  for 
use,  or  a mincing  machine  is  clean  and  fixed  in  its  place,  emergency  dishes 
should  not  be  a bugbeai*,  so  long  as  there  is  something  eatable  either  on 
the  larder  shelves  or  in  the  emergency  cupboard.  Many  dishes  are  possible 
under  twenty  minutes.  Given  a tin  of  curry  sauce,  one  could  soon  jmt  on 
the  table  curried  eggs,  or  fish  (if  any  cooked,  or  in  tins  be  available),  or 
vegetables,  under  the  same  conditions;  and  of  course  a curry  of  cold  meat 
is  soon  prepai-ed,  and  in  little  more  than  the  time  named  it  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  its  orthodox  accompaniment,  boiled  rice.  To  open  the  cupboard 
door  and  give  a moment’s  thought  as  to  what  can  best  be  done  in  the  time 
with  the  materials  at  command,  not  forgetting  any  special  known  likes  or 
dislikes  of  the  guest,  will  save  flurry  and  failure  later  on.  Any  number  of 
cheese  dishes,  omelets  of  all  sorts,  and  many  salads  (especially  where  the 
dressing  is  never  allowed  to  run  out — a rule  in  some  houses),  are  amongst  the 
edibles  that  can  be  tossed  up  at  scant  notice.  A few  recipes  will  bo  found 
for  puddings  on  page  842,  but  there  are  others  just  as  suitable  for  quick 
service,  if  cooked  in  little  moulds.  The  Oakes  chapter  should  furnish 
suggestions,  not  so  much  as  to  the  cooking,  but  the  way  in  which  some  can 
be  served  as  sweets.  Naturally,  the  recipes  in  Sweets  and  for  fruit  dishes 
should  be  helpful. 

DISHES  IN  waiting. 

In  some  houses,  people  are  irregular  in  the  time  they  come  in  to  meals. 
We  are  not  referring  to  an  irregularity  that  can  be  planned  for— such  as 
a certain  time  for  dinner  one  week,  and  an  hour  later  the  next — but  rather 
to  those  who,  from  varying  causes,  are  liable  to  be  half  an  hour  or  more 
late  for  a meal.  It  is  better  to  make  provision  for  such  an  event,  than  to 
grumble  at  what  cannot  be  altered.  Without  giving  any  fixed  dishes  as 
the  best,  a few  may  be  Instanced  as  types  of  the  class  to  avoid,  and  a few 
more  as  good  dishes  for  standing.  A chop  or  steak  that  has  been  grilled 
or  broiled  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list,  but  a braised  steak  is  another 
thing ; that  can  be  put  back  when  done,  and  re-heated  without  detriment, 
by  the  time  tlie  late-comer  is  ready  to  sit  down  to  the  table.  Many  a bird, 
that  is  nothing  if  not  sent  from  the  fire  to  the  table  piping  hot,  when 
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served  as  a roast,  lends  itself  readily  to  a salad,  a braise,  or  a stew.  Fish 
may  be  better  served  in  almost  any  form  than  plainly  boiled  ; while  cold 
fish,  if  got  ready  beforehand  in  scallop  shells,  or  some  similar  form,  may 
be  heated  in  a steamer,  and  browned  up  in  the  oven  in  next  to  no  time. 
Meat  puddings  are  dishes  that  are  not  spoilt  either  by  a little  extra 
cooking  or  re-heating,  and  a meat  pie  can  easily  be  kept  hot. 

In  many  homes  the  late-comers,  often  the  bread-winners,  suffer  con- 
siderably in  the  matter  of  diet,  because  nobody  has  grasped  the  situation 
and  made  any  such  provision  as  we  have  hinted  at.  This  shoidd  not  be, 
and  need  not  be.  Reference  to  Re-heating  Food  will  be  helpful  to  the 
inexperienced,  and  almost  all  the  chapters  will  assist  with  regard  to  actual 
recipes  for  the  dishes. 

As  a further  help  to  the  inexperienced,  we  recommend  that  any 
approved  dish  in  this  or  any  other  work  which  can  be  quickly  served  be 
noted.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  marking  of  other  books, 
there  are  many  advantages  in  marking  a cookery  book.  A glance  through 
the  various  chapters  will  show  many  snacks  that  can  be  got  ready  in  a 
matter  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  especially  where  a 
supply  of  eggs  can  be  depended  upon. 

RE -HEATING  FOOD. 

This  subject  may  seem  to  belong  rather  to  that  part  of  the  book 
dealing  with  the  principles  of  cookery;  but  we  prefer  to  give  it  a little 
consideration  in  our  talk  on  the  kitchen.  It  has  been  dealt  with  to  a 
small  extent  in  other  chapters;  but  we  make  no  apology  for  another 
reference  to  it,  as  it  is  a point  very  often  overlooked.  Simple  as  the 
right  way  is  to  the  experienced  housekeeper,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
wrong  way  (often  followed)  is  very  productive  of  waste  and  indigestion, 
while  the  food  lacks  the  appetising  appearance  that  it  might  have,  at  no 
more  cost,  and  a trifle  more  trouble.  Then,  owing  to  lack  of  forethought, 
sufficient  time  is  not  given  in  many  cases  ; instead  of  a gradual  heating  at 
a low  temperature,  fierce  heat  is  applied,  and  very  often  the  dish  goes  to 
table  literally  spoilt. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  steamer  is  the  most  useful  utensil  to  apply 
for  this  particular  purpose ; and  where  that  is  not  convenient,  the  same 
principle  should  be  applied  in  other  ways.  Often  a little  more  moisture 
added  to  the  dish  will  effect  a change  for  the  better.  To  be  explicit. 
Say  there  is  part  of  a meat  pie  with  a potato  crust  left ; to  put  it  in  a hot 
oven  is  to  dry  up  the  gravy  and  make  the  top  too  crisp.  Try  a little  more 
stock  or  gravy,  or  a few  spoonfuls  of  tomato  pulp,  and  perhaps  some  little 
addition  to  the  meat ; and  by  setting  the  dish  in  a deep  tin  of  water, 
either  on  the  stove  or  in  the  oven,  there  will  be  flavour  and  succulence. 
By  covering  the  top  at  first,  the  heating  is  facilitated.  The  water  should 
be  hot;  and  in  this  way  sauces,  gravies,  &c.,  may  be  re-heated  by  just 
setting  the  vessels  in  the  water  for  a time.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  a 
fish  pie.  Sometimes  it  is  a good  plan  to  transfer  the  contents  to  another 
dish,  and  make  it  moi’e  compact  in  appearance. 

Then  the  puddings  that  are  ruined  in  re-heating — any  of  the  i-ice  type, 
for  instance.  The  principle  above  refeiTed  to  should  be  adopted,  and 
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there  will  not  be  much  the  matter.  A savoury  suet  pudding  will  be  mucli 
nicer  if  heated  in  slices,  in  a little  good  stock  or  gravy  (not  of  necessity 
costly;  we  mean  savoury),  than  if  sliced  and  halted  tip  in  the  oven.  A 
sweet  one  is  excellent  put  in  a basin  with  a little  stewed  fruit,  or  treacle, 
or  jam,  and  all  steamed  up  together,  then  arranged  properly  on  a dish 
for  table. 

These  hints  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  Think  of  the  number 
of  remnants  of  minces  or  hashes  that  would  become  quite  inviting  in  the 
shape  of  a toast,  yet  which  are  most  uninviting  warmed  up  and  served  on 
the  original  dish.  To  adapt  the  size  of  a dish  to  its  contents  is  a good 
rule,  so  far  as  one’s  means  allow.  Where  the  supply  is  short  this  cannot 
always  be  done.  But  some  err  from  want  of  thought  alone;  and  all 
these  little  points  teU  wonderfully  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table  and 
enjoyment  of  the  meal. 


THE  SMELL  OP  COOKING. 

Were  we  to  go  into  details,  this  would  be  a wide  subject — so  many 
trifles  contribute  to  the  unpleasant  whole  that  most  of  us  are  acquainted 
with,  aud  which  some  take  as  a matter  of  course,  Under  the  impression 
that  it  cannot  be  remedied.  The  most  common  complaints  that  a smell 
of  cooking  pervades  the  house  are  perhaps  heard  where  baked  meats  are 
the  rule ; and  coal  or  gas  stoves  are  blamed  pretty  equally.  Are  baked 
meats,  then,  worthy  of  the  condemnation  they  often  get  from  this  one 
cause  alone?  Not  a bit  of  it.  An  oven  that  is  overheated,  or  not  quite 
clean,  or  unventilated,  will  cause  a smell ; and  it  is  perhaps  more 
noticeable  in  a new  stove,  simply  because  when  new  the  oven  is  apt  to 
get  over-hot.  Then  the  range  or  the  oven  is  pronounced  bad. 

A joint,  be  it  remembei*ed,  does  not  give  forth  any  foul  odour  of  its 
own  any  more  in  an  oven  than  before  a fire.  In  the  latter  case  the 
ventilation  is  perfect  because  the  joint  is  surrounded  by  air.  Some  say 
that  all  needed  is  free  oven  ventilation,  but  this  is  not  enough ; care  and 
cleanliness  must  come  in  if  the  smell  is  to  be  reduced  to  any  appreciable 
degree.  A person  enters  a house,  say  during  cooking  by  gas,  and 
exclaims,  “ How  those  horrid  gas  stoves  do  smell ! ” Exactly ; so  would 
any  other  stove  under  like  conditions.  Open  the  oven  door,  and  you  will 
see  at  a glance,  most  likely,  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Maybe  the  meat 
was  put  in  an  oven  not  as  clean  as  it  might  be.  Perhaps  the  fat  has 
burnt,  and  some  fruit  juice  has  boiled  over  from  a pie,  and  has  already 
attained  a tolfee-like  consistence.  To  condemn  oven  cookery  on  these 
accounts  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

The  fact  to  grasp  is  that  in  any  oven  there  is  every  facility  for  smells 
to  develop  unless  ventilation  and  cleanliness  go  hand  in  hand.  Nearly 
always  the  smell  is  traceable  to  burnt  fat,  or  fat  in  some  form  equally 
disagreeable.  Naturally,  should  the  fat  boil  over  in  the  oven  from  a 
dripping-tin  and  get  splashed  on  the  sides  of  the  oven,  there  must  be  a 
burnt  fat  smell.  By  the  same  rule,  should  grease  be  constantly  spilt  and 
allowed  to  become  absorbed  (and  this  happens  in  the  old  iron  ovens,  as  all 
know),  the  odour  is  very  pronounced  and  unpleasant.  From  any  kitchen 
where  culinary  operations  of  any  kind  are  going  on  to  any  extent,  absence 
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of  odour  eutirely  is  not  to  be  expected  ; but  it  need  not  be  calculated,  as  it 
so  often  is,  to  completely  destroy  the  appetites  of  all  within  reach  of  it. 

Clean  utensils,  free  window  as  well  as  oven  ventilation,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  anything  unpleasant  in  unseen  nooks  and  corners,  will  all  tend 
in  the  right  direction.  For  no  trifling  amount  of  the  trouble  is  due  to 
causes  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  cooking.  What  of  the  refuse 
left  to  stand  about  instead  of  disposing  of  it  at  once ! How  readily 
things,  small  in  themselves,  add  to  the  sum  total  of  foulness  brought  out 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  various  processes  going  on.  Hid  up  as  you 
go  along  is  a golden  maxim.  Smells  are  reduced,  space  increased, 
accidents  prevented,  and  order  and  comfort  promoted  by  the  habit.  A 
crowded  stove,  sink,  or  table — everybody  knows  the  misery  of  it  ; but  few 
set  themselves  to  work  to  prevent  it.  A little  sour  milk  here ; vegetable 
refuse  there;  egg  shells  in  another  place;  there  a heap  of  fish  bones; 
somewliere  else  some  fat  waiting  to  be  clarified — are  not  we  all  familiar 
with  these  ? Get  rid  of  the  rubbisli.  Put  on  all  that  can  be  utilised  for 
stock,  &c.,  at  once.  It  takes  no  more  time  to  do  it  at  the  moment — in 
fact,  less ; for  those  who  go  muddling  on  for  hours  are  con.stantly  moving 
from  place  to  place  many  things  for  which  the  right  place  could  be  as 
well  found  at  first.  Small  attentions  of  this  kind,  and  the  free  use  of  hot 
water  and  soda  for  the  washing  up,  and  for  pouring  down  the  sink  pijje 
afterwards,  will  aid  in  keeping  down  smells,  whether  from  oven,  frying- 
l>an,  or  anything  else. 


KITCHEN  RANGES  AND  STOVES. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  comfort  and  good  cookery  than  a good 
stove  of  some  kind ; and  if  any  housekeeper  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  one  that  is  too  small,  or  faulty  in  some  way  or  other,  if  it  cannot  be 
replaced,  the  best  thing  is  to  supplement  it  by  one  of  the  many  handy  and 
portable  stoves  or  lamps  described  later  on.  During  the  past  few  years 
much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves 
generally;  and  those  who  take  ordinary  care  need  not  nowadays  buy  or 
liire  a faulty  stove — that  is,  unless  they  are  deluded  into  the  idea  that  all 
low-priced  goods  must  be  cheap.  Some  stoves  are  got  up  to  please  the 
eye,  and,  as  many  of  the  makers  are  honest  enough  to  state,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a low-priced  article,  though  they  cannot  recommend  them. 
In  nothing  more  than  in  stoves  does  value  for  money  show  less  to  an 
ordinary  purchaser.  That  is  to  say,  a good  stove  side  by  side  with  one  of 
tlie  same  size  and  pattern,  but  of  inferior  material  and  workmanship,  may  to 
the  casual  obseiwer  look  just  the  same.  The  average  housekeeper  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  the  difference  between  wrought  and  cast  iron,  and 
other  details  of  the  kind ; but  such  differences  soon  manifest  themselves 
when  the  stove  is  put  to  a practical  test,  for  the  life  of  some  is  very  short. 

We  will  first  point  out  the  main  features  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
“ ranges,”  by  which  term  we  mean  such  as  require  setting.  Other  foi'ms 
of  ranges,  sometimes  termed  portable,  we  will,  to  avoid  confusion,  speak 
of  as  “kitcheners,”  First,  let  it  be  remembered  (though  it  is  often 
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forgotten  until  too  late)  that  should  any  person  buy  and  have  “ set  ” a range 
of  the  first  kind,  it  becomes  the  propei’ty  of  the  landlord.  Those  who  live 
in  their  own  houses  are  wise  to  fix  the  best  at  their  command,  since  a 
feAV  pounds  extra  for  a range  with  modern  improvements,  and  large 
enough  to  meet  aU  likely  demands,  will  be  money  saved  in  the  long  run. 
There  should  be  freedom  from  complication — another  term  for  simplicity 
of  construction — first-class  material,  with  plenty  of  strength  in  the  parts 
most  exposed  to  wear  and  tear,  an  even  diffusion  of  heat,  and  a moderate 
consumption  of  fuel. 

Before  purchasing  such  a stove  it  is  well  to  see  it  at  work  if  possible. 
This  can  be  done  at  the  show-rooms  of  most  of  the  best  makers ; or  they 
will  give  the  name  of  the  nearest  customer  who  is  willing  to  show  the 
working.  Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  best  range  in  the  world 
may  be  rendered  faulty  by  incompetent  setting.  Therefore,  when 
practicable^  the  workmen  of  the  maker  should  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Generally  the  estimates  for  this  work  will  be  found  very 
reasonable,  since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  maker  that  his  stoves  be 
pi’operly  fixed.  However  simple  the  construction,  there  is  naturally  some 
variation  in  the  different  kinds ; and  that  they  may  be  properly  managed, 
it  is  necessary  to  learn  the  working  of  the  flues.  The  fire  may  be  open, 
close,  or  convertible;  the  last-named  are  on  the  whole  considered  the 
most  convenient.  The  best  ovens  will  bake  to  perfection,  and  are 
W’ell  ventilated. 

The  advantages  of  the  “ convertible  ” ranges  are  well  expressed  by  a 
maker  of  a very  excellent  type.  He  says:  “Before  the  cooking  of  the 
day  is  commenced,  or  after  it  is  finished,  by  a very  simple  arrangement 
the  range  can  be  altered  from  a close  to  an  open  fire.  The  fierce  draught 
of  the  close  fire  is  stopped,  and  it  will  burn  for  hours  without  attention. 
The  consumption  of  fuel  is  small — not  more  than  a fourth  of  what  would 
be  used  with  a range  always  closed.  An  open,  bright,  and  cheerful  fire  is 
obtained,  requiring  no  regulation  of  dampers.  It  keeps  the  kitchen  well 
ventilated,  is  useful  for  airing  clothes,  and  makes  a comfortable  fire  to  sit 
b}".  The  opening  or  closing  is  most  simple,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of 
order.  Pull  a loop,  and  it  opens;  push  it,  and  it  closes.  It  can  be 
changed  from  an  open  to  a close  fire  in  two  seconds.”  The  same  range 
has  an  adjustable  fire-box.  This  effects  an  enormous  saving.  If  required 
for  roasting  in  front  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  for  oven  and  hot  plate  cooking, 
the  grating  is  lowered  until  a fire  sufficiently  large  is  obtained ; when  only 
wanted  for  heating  the  oven  and  hot  plate,  and  not  for  front  roasting,  the 
grating  is  raised,  so  that  the  fire  is  brought  up  close  to  the  hot  plate.  In 
this  position  a small  fire  suffices  for  keeping  anything  boiling  on  any  part 
of  the  hot  plate,  or  for  heating  the  oven.  The  combusti  jn  in  these  and 
other  good  ranges  is  so  perfect  that  very  little  soot  is  found  in  the  flues ; 
and  small  coal  of  the  most  inferior  kind  will  answer  for  them.  The 
adjustable  fire-box  above  referred  to  is  also  adopted  by  other  makers. 
The  construction  differs  a little,  as  well  as  the  name ; but  the  principle  is 
the  same,  and  it  is  so  pronounced  an  advantage  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  buying  a range. 

In  some  ranges  it  is  complained  that  the  heating  of  the  oven  in  all 
paris  at  the  same  time  is  not  easy;  that  by  the  time  the  bottom  is  hot 
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enoHgli  the  top  is  too  fierce.  This  is  when  the  flues  are  not  properly  ; 

constructed ; and  those  of  this  class  are  a constant  trouble.  Heat  should  ,, 
pass  direct  to  the  top  or  bottom,  as  required ; or,  if  needed,  half  should  be  f 
passed  to  the  top,  and  half  to  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  makers  show,  by 
a coloured  diagram  in  theij;  price  lists,  how  these  ends  may  be  obtained. 

In  some  of  the  larger  ranges  of  the  best  class  there  are  two  ovens — one 
called  a roaster,  and  the  other  a baking  oven.  At  first  sight  this  may  i 
seem  a distinction  without  a difference.  Not  so;  the  roaster  is  well 
ventilated,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  heat  is  right  for  meat  and  what 
may  be  called  general  cooking,  for  which  full  details  are  furnished  with 
the  ranges.  Bread,  pastry,  cakes,  &c.,  are  cooked  to  perfection  in  the 
second  oven.  These  advantages  are  for  the  few  comparatively ; but  any 
number  of  good  single-oven  stoves  may  be  relied  on  for  “all-round 
cooking  ” when  their  principles  are  grasped  and  the  mechanism  understood. 

An  “ indicating  damper  ” may  be  fitted  to  ranges  at  small  cost.  This 
is  a profitable  investment.  With  an  ordinary  d^amper,  the  cook  hardly 
knows  the  exact  position  it  should  be  in  to  get  a quick,  moderate,  or  slow 
heat.  This  may  cause  much  waste  of  fuel.  With  an  indicator  damper 
the  index  shows  when  slow,  moderate,  or  fast  is  reached.  The  u.se  of  it 
may  be  learnt  by  a child;  and  it  is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  get  out 
of  order.  “ It  should  be  carefully  remembered  that,  after  a certain  point, 
all  increase  of  heat  benefits  the  chimney  alone ; and  whenever  a roaring  is 
heard  in  the  stove,  waste  of  heat  is  being  effected.  The  damper  should 
be  closed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  just  prevent  this  indication  of  extrava- 
gance.” This  hint  of  Mr.  Buckmaster’s  is  well  worth  bearing  in  mind.  ■ 

Another  happy  thought  is  a “heat  indicator.”  This  has  the  good  ; 
points  of  a thermometer  without  any  drawbacks.  It  is  strong,  guaranteed 
accurate ; and  no  small  advantage  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  oven  can 
be  seen  from  the  outside.  The  article  itself  is  inside  the  oven ; but  it  is 
read  from  outside.  Being  of  an  unbreakable  material,  it  is  better  able  to 
withstand  the  shocks  consequent  upon  banging  the  oven  door  than  is  the 
ordinary  thermometer.  Not  that  oven  doors  ever  should  be  banged ; but 
they  often  are. 

We  have  heard  of  a new  type  of  range  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  ! 
are  literally  no  flues  to  clean;  therefore  the  services  of  the  sweep  are 
never  required.  Time  has  not  allowed  us  as  yet  to  test  this  range ; but  if  ' 
it  does  half  what  is  claimed  for  it,  it  should  be  a gold  mine  to  the  j 
inventor,  for  amongst  other  good  points  is  an  automatic  baster.  These  i 
ranges  vary  in  size  from  two  to  twelve  feet  wide ; but  all  are  portable,  and 
want  no  brickwork  setting.  The  roasting  ovens  are  elevated  so  that  the 
joints,  &c.,  can  be  suspended;  the  baster  is  fitted  over.  The  fire  grate  is  ; 
very  small,  and  all  heat  is  utilised  ; thus  the  range  is  very  economical  in 
its  consumption  of  fuel.  In  some  there  are  a hot  closet,  plate  warmer, 
and  baking  oven.  The  smallest  size  has  a boiler ; and  for  a small  sum  the 
range  can  be  fitted  up  as  a complete  gas  stove  for  summer  use.  There  is  ' 
a good  hot  plate ; and  although  the  height  of  the  oven  apparently  robs  the 
hot  plate  of  some  of  its  length,  coming  as  it  does  far  above  it,  yet  the  top 
of  the  oven  serves  for  keeping  things  warm.  Many  people  object  to 
stooping,  and  to  such  these  elevated  ovens  will  commend  themselves.  | 

To  be  able  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  dishes  is  very  helpful  without  | 
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openiug'  llie  oven  door ; and  for  some  years  attempts  were  made  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  but  there  were  many  failures.  Lately  glass  doors  have 
been  fitted  to  a certain  make  of  range  with  success,  for  they  have  stood 
very  practical  tests.  Like  anything  else  of  glass,  they  need  care.  They 
can  be  fixed  at  small  cost.  Or  sheets  of  mica  might  he  used. 

Another  range  of  recent  introduction  is  said  to  literally  consume  its 
own  smoke.  Its  powers  are  being  tested  as  this  work  passes  through  the 
press.  “ No  smoke,  no  soot,  no  chimney  sweeping,”  seems  too  much  to 
hope  for ; but  some  authorities  who  have  applied  the  most  crucial  tests 
assert  that  the  statements  of  the  inventor  are  perfectly  correct.  The 
smallest  sizes  are  portable  in  kind ; and  all  will  roast  in  front  of  the  fire 
if  wished.  Some  have  the  ordinary  low  oven  and  side  boiler,  with  a good 
hot  plate  and  plate  i-ack ; while  larger  ones  have  an  elevated  oven,  or  two. 
In  the  latter  case  there  is  a second  hot  plate. 

As  to  boilers,  every  good  housekeeper  knows  the  comfort  of  a generous 
supply  of  hot  water  during  culinary  operations,  as  well  as  for  washing  up. 
In  the  large  ranges  there  will  be  either  a side  boiler  with  a tap,  or  tlie 
self-filling  one  with  a tap  at  the  side.  The  luxury  of  such  as  the  latter  is 
for  the  few;  many  must  be  content  with  only  a top  boiler,  such  as  is 
generally  sold  with  the  portable  ranges. 

Our  description  of  modern  ranges  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  ; but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  no  one  need  have  a faulty  one.  Our 
main  object  has  been  to  point  out  what  should  be  looked  for  in  an  up-to- 
dale  stove.  Those  who  buy  obsolete  patterns  have  themselves  to  blame, 
with  the  facilities  now  afforded  for  getting  a good  one. 

KITCHENERS. 

The  “ kitchener,”  or  portable  range,  may  be  placed  anywhere,  either  In 
front  of  a fireplace,  or  farther  out— nearer  tlie  middle  of  the  kitchen,  if 
more  convenient,  so  long  as  there  is  a flue  pipe  ; and  this  is  so  fixed  as  to 
carry  away  the  products  of  combustion.  Some  of  the  makers  so  word 
; their  advertisements  that  an  inexperienced  person  might  naturally  think 

1 that  nothing  was  to  bo  done  but  put  the  range  in  the  kitchen,  and  there 

I leave  it.  A draught  has  to  be  created,  and  this  is  done  either  by  an 

“ elbow  ” or  other  pipe.  The  existing  brick  chimney,  udiatever  its  size, 

; has  to  be  enclosed  with  a piece  of  sheet  iron,  with  a hole  cut  to  take  the 
I smoke  pipe  that  is  supplied  with  the  range.  When  this  is  done  it  is  in 
j a condition  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation.  This  sounds  simple 
I enough ; but  unless  the  hole  be  cut  to  just  take  the  pipe,  tliere  will  be 
I failure.  Even  this,  the  simplest  form  of  fitting,  needs  brains  along  with 
the  other  tools. 

Of  kitcheners  of  this  class  there  is  no  end.  A great  number  will  do  a 
I wonderful  amount  of  cooking,  considering  their  small  size.  Some  firms 
I who  make  a speciality  of  stoves  for  campers-out,  house-boats,  and  the  like, 
have  some  first-rate  things  of  the  kind.  Of  course  the  very  lowest-priced 
ones  soon  crack,  and  should  be  avoided.  Many  will  burn  any  sort  of  fuel, 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  of  coal  down  to  peat  and  wood.  It  is  generally 
I advisable  to  buy  utensils  with  these  stoves.  We  think  that  the  stoves 
I which  have  been  found  the  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
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are  those  of  American  pattern  witli  modern  British  iinprov^ements.  A 
good  assortment  may  he  seen  at  work  ; and  tlie  sizes  and  shapes  sliould 
meet  all  average  requirements. 

GAS  STOVES. 

Gas  stoves  are  now  so  commonly  used,  and  so  generally  approved,  that 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  prejudice  wliich  once  existed  has  almost  died 
out,  and  that  little  need  be  said  here  by  way  of  recommending  them. 
Tliey  have  been  put  to  the  most  severe  tests  as  to  efficiency,  economy, 
freedom  from  smell,  excellence  of  the  viands  cooked,  both  in  flavour  and 
ajipearance,  saving  of  weight,  pai’ticularly  with  regard  to  meat,  and  iu 
endless  other  ways.  Some  will  contradict  this.  Many  assert  that  a gas 
stove  always  gives  out  foul  odours ; that  the  food  does  not  taste  the  same 
as  when  cooked  by  a coal  fire ; and  so  on  to  any  extent.*  Many  who  make 
such  objections  have  never  seen  a gas  stove  at  work,  much  less  have 
they  tried  one ; others  have  tested  them  under  adverse  conditions. 

The  first  thing  is  a clean  stove,  and  the  next  is  to  keep  it  clean. 
Those  who  buy  a stove  should  see  those  of  the  leading  makers  at  work, 
and  get  one  of  the  latest.  Those  who  hire  them  will  do  well  to  avoid  an 
old  one.  Many  a person  has  entered  a house  and  taken  over  the  gas  stove 
of  the  pi-evious  tenant.  If  of  an  old  pattern,  say  with  an  iron  oven  minus 
the  enamelled  lining  now  so  generally  used,  and  so  readily  kept  clean,  the 
chances  are  a hundred  to  one  against  it  ever  proving  satisfactory.  Even 
if  it  has  been  kept  fairly  clean,  the  fact  of  iron  being  absorbent  will 
produce  the  smelt  so  generally  complained  of,  and  so  wrongly  attributed 
to  the  gas.  The  burners  will  probably  be  much  worn,  or  partly  choked 
up ; in  short,  it  may  be  faulty  in  a host  of  ways.  In  any  case,  if  another 
stove  is  not  deemed  necessary,  the  old  one  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  put  iu  order  by  the  gas  company.  As  a rule,  if  the  defects 
are  many,  the  company  will  the  better  serve  its  own  interests  by 
replacing  an  old  stove  by  a new  one. 

Without  mentioning  names,  we  may  refer  to  a few  of  the  most  modern 
improvements  iu  gas  cookers.  The  lined  oven  is  one,  and  a most 
important  one ; the  interior  has  only  to  be  washed  and  dried  to  be  as  clean 
as  a dinner-plate.  The  heat  is  better  i-etained ; and  less  gas  is  wanted. 
The  fittings  should  be  movable.  The  term  “ gate  fittings  ” is  a well- 
known  one;  these  can  be  removed  as  easily  as  the  shelves  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning.  The  top  burners  are  varied  in  size  and  shape ; a good-sized 
family  stove  will  probably  have  a couple  or  three  round,  and  one  oval 
burner,  with  one  very  small  one,  scarcely  larger  than  a crown  piece.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  improvements,  for  heat  that  was  formerly 
wasted  from  the  oven  is  utilised ; and  although  such  a burner  cannot  be 
called  strictly  a boiling  burner,  it  is  most  useful  for  keeping  anything  hot 
after  it  has  boiled,  for  re-heating  food  over  a small  pan  of  hot  water,  &c. 
In  some  of  the  newest  stoves  the  top  burners  are  all  square,  or  nearly  so, 
the  entire  surface  being  divided  into  four  or  six  divisions,  for  example. 
The  question  which  is  the  more  useful  is  not  easily  answered,  for  it 
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depends  very  much  upon  circumstances.  In  a small  family,  where  little 
saucepans  would  he  most  in  use,  the  thing  is  to  select  a stove  with  at  least 
one  small  burner,  ring-shaped ; for  if  only  one  of  a large  size,  square  or 
oblong,  were  available,  naturally  there  would  be  waste  of  gas.  An 
“ extended  hot  plate”  is  a boon  in  some  houses — that  is,  the  hot  plate  is 
larger  than  the  top  of  the  stove  proper,  which  constitutes  the  oven.  This 
provides,  too,  more  space  for  heating  plates,  &c.  An  enamelled  top  is  to 
be  recommended.  Some  are  slate-colour,  like  the  interior  of  most  of  the 
ovens,  and  others,  the  newest,  are  white  tiles.  These  are  kept  clean  so 
easily,  and  look  so  nice,  that  comment  is  needless.  A good  griller  (that 
may  also  be  used  as  a boiling  burner)  is  a feature  of  all  the  stoves  of 
modern  make.  It  is  wonderful  what  may  be  done  with  the  best  of  these 
grillers.  Many  a little  dish,  for  which  the  oven  seems  indispensable,  may 
be  cooked  to  perfection  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  raise  the  article 
sufficiently  near  the  burners.  A very  little  experience  will  soon  put 
one  on  the  right  track. 

Side  or  top  boilers  are  fixed  to  gas  cookers  at  a moderate  cost, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  amongst  the'  most  useful  and  necessary  of 
all  the  adjirncts. 

So  far  we  have  had  in  our  mind  the  ordinary  family  cooker.  Space 
fails  to  enumerate  the  kinds  of  small  gas  appliances.  Some  can  be  set  on 
the  hot  plate  of  a kitchen  range,  and  serve  for  little  dishes,  or  the 
preparation  of  breakfast,  &c.  Others  are  boilers  simply,  and  save  keeping 
in  a fire  for  boiling  a kettle  for  tea.  Then  there  are  bracket  burners,  both 
comer  and  square ; these  are  handy  when  food  is  wanted  at  odd  times,  as 
they  can  be  fixed  anywhere  at  little  cost  and  trouble.  Being  bronzed, 
they  are  not  unsightly,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  an  ordinary  bracket  when 
not  in  use.  Then  of  the  larger  and  more  costly  cookers  adapted  for 
mansions  or  public  institutions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  embody 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  any  cooking  apparatus. 

Our  remarks  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  combined 
or  combination  ranges,  viz.,  a range  that  may  be  used  for  both  gas  and 
coal  cooking.  These  are  of  several  kinds ; some  have  a gas  oven  on  one 
side,  and  a coal  oven  on  the  other.  All  that  we  feel  justified  in  saying  is 
that  they  require  more  than  ordinary  care  in  use.  In  capable  and 
intelligent  hands  they  are  a boon ; but  it  needs  not  the  least  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  foresee  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from  even  slight 
mismanagement.  The  makers  furnish  particulars  as  to  their  use;  and 
purchasers  must  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  dh’ections  fully. 

WASTE  IN  GAS  STOVE  COOKERY. 

We  have  given  this  subject  a place,  apart  from  the  general  considera- 
tion of  the  various  stoves  used,  simply  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
commonly  overlooked.  It  is  the  rule  to  hear  people  say  to  anyone  who 
may  be  complaining  that  the  cost  of  gas  for  cooking  is  more  than  was 
expected,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  vendor  of  the  stove,  or  of  any- 
one who  may  have  recommended  it,  “ Oh  ! you  turn  your  gas  on  too  full,” 
or  “You  burn  it  in  waste,”  and  so  on.  There  is  often  truth  in  the  state- 
ment, but  the  planning  of  the  meal  has,  in  our  opinion,  based  upon 
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experience,  the  most  to  do  with  it.  We  ai’e  just  writing  this  for  those  to 
wliom  a few  pence  per  week,  more  or  less,  makes  a great  difference,  and 
who  are  trying  to  get  good  and  varied  meals  at  small  cost. 

This  undue  consumption  of  gas  might  be  lessened  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Many  a person  will  have  going  a boiling  burner  for  a pudding,  a second 
for  potatoes,  and  the  oven  on  for,  say,  a little  joint.  Nothing  wrong  here, 
some  will  say.  Yet  often  the  same  oven  would  bake  potatoes  in  their 
skins,  or  cook  tomatoes,  or  onions,  or  other  vegetables,  and  so  reduce  the 
top  burners  by  one ; or  the  potatoes,  or  anything  else  of  a mild  flavour, 
could  often  be  steamed  over  the  pudding  ; this  also  means  a burner  less  ; 
or  when  the  oven  is  low,  a pudding  can  bo  baked ; for  while  meat  and 
pastry  do  not  agree  in  the  same  oven,  ho.sts  of  puddings  take  no  harm 
from  steam  from  meat.  The  oven  burners  all  have  to  be  lighted  however 
little  is  put  in  ; and  an  economical  arrangement  would  be  something  of 
this  sort.  A stew  in  a jar;  a rice  or  other  cereal  pudding;, a dish  of 
ajiples  or  other  fruit,  such  as  a jar  of  figs  or  prunes ; they  may  not  all  be 
wanted  for  the  same  meal,  but  they  could  be  cooked  together.  Here  there 
would  be  no  top  burner  going  at  all,  save  perhaps  for  heating  water,  and  a 
good  deal  of  that  can  be  done  in  the  oven.  Many  a dish  is  the  better,  as 
we  have  pointed  out  in  past  recipes,  for  cooking  in  a second  vessel  of 
water ; thus  may  two  birds  be  killed  with  one  stone. 

Or  here  is  another  way  to  save  gas.  Supposing  a plain  suet  pudding 
to  be  boiling,  and  potatoes  to  be  steaming  over  it ; if  the  steamer  be  large 
enough,  a jar  may  bo  set  in  the  centre  without  detriment,  containing  fruit 
. for  serving  with  the  pudding ; in  this  way,  too,  hosts  of  things  may  be 
heated,  yet  nine  out  of  ten  would  light  a separate  burner  for  the  purpose. 
And  how  often  might  not  the  oven  be  employed  for  the  partial  cooking 
of  tlie  porridge  for  the  morrow’s  breakfast,  while  a stew  or  pudding  is 
cooking.  It  only  wants  thinking  about  in  time.  Or,  say  you  light  the 
oven  for  baking  a cake,  perhaps  in  the  afternoon,  a pie  for  the  morrow’s 
dinner  can  go  in,  so  long  as  there  is  no  boiling  over,  and  no  mingling  of 
flavours.  To  light  the  oven  for  a cake  one  day,  a pie  the  next,  a tin  of 
sausages,  or  a steak,  the  third,  and  so  on,  means  waste,  and  much  may  be 
reduced  by  thought. 

Then  the  utensils.  How  many  have  invested  in  a gas  stove,  but  are 
using  on  it  heavy  utensils  bought  for  the  open  fires  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Consider  the  waste  of  gas  in  bringing  such  to  the  boil.  Why,  it  would 
pay  for  new  vessels  over  and  over  again.  Those  who  do  not  make  such 
mistakes  will  think  we  are  exaggerating ; but  we  assure  them  we  are  not, 
and  these  hints  are  thrown  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced,  who 
commit  them  from  want  of  thought.  {See  Kitchen  Utensils.) 

OIL  STOVES.  I 

Oil  stoves  come  as  a boon  and  a blessing  in  places  where  gas  is  not,  and 
where  coal  is  dear.  There  are  stoves  and  stoves,  and  only  the  best  are 
worth  a thought ; but  the  number  of  faulty  ones  is  steadily  decreasing. 
Like  other  kinds,  these  should  be  seen  at  work  if  possible  before  buying, 
or  an  intelligent  dealer  applied  to,  who  will  point  out  the  little  “ ins 
and  outs,”  of  which  in  some  there  are  many;  for  to  ignore  the  details 
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connected  with  oil  stoves  is  to  court  accidents.  Tliey  should  not  he 
condemned  simply  because  in  careless  hands  an  accident  may  happen ; 
such  a fault  lies  in  mismanagement,  and  it  is  true,  as  of  lamps,  that 
only  careful  people  should  be  trusted  to  use  them.  There  are  a few 
good  makers  whose  stoves  are  known  tlie  world  over,  and  they  have 
agents  in  most  towns  of  any  size. 

Of  late  the  burners  have  been  much  improved;  but  to  avoid  freedom 
from  smell,  care  is  needed  in  filling  and  trimming,  and  keeping  clean 
generally.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  oil  of  the  finest  quality,  a 
good  one  will  yield  the  best  results.  The  very  lowest  priced  oils  are  not 
safe  either ; oils  with  what  is  known  as  a high-flashing  point,  are  a little 
more  costly,  but  better  and  safer  for  all  purposes.  A stove  that  may 
seriously  be  considered  as  likely  to  be  useful  for  a family,  one  that  will 
roast,  bake  bread,  &c.,  and  boil,  stew,  or  fry  on  the  top,  will  cost  from  a 
couple  to  three  or  four  pounds,  according  to  size  and  utensils. 

Then  there  are  other  stoves  that  can  be  used  over  a lamp,  that  cau  be 
set  on  a table,  and  will  furnish  light  while  the  cooking  goes  on ; these  are 
very  handy  for  some  persons.  Others  consist  of  a small  stove  that  can  be 
used  when  not  wanted  for  cooking,  for  heating  a room,  such  as  a bedroom 
or  a small  office — hence  they  have  a double  use.  Over  these  a stand  can  be 
fitted  to  hold  boiling  or  steaming  vessels,  or  a small  oven ; some  will  fake 
a tiny  oven  as  well  as  a steamer,  and  if  a couple  of  stoves  be  used,  a good- 
sized  oven  that  will  bake  anything  may  be  placed  on.  Many  are  furnished 
with  a plate-warmer  at  the  sides,  and  the  cost  of  oil  is  very  low  considering 
the  powers  of  these  haudy  contrivances.  In  country  houses,  where 
perhaps  the  kitchen  contains  an  old-fashioned  open  fireplace,  such  oil 
stoves  as  adjuncts  may  be  of  great  service,  and  are  calculated  to  meet 
with  a ready  reception.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  lamps  for  use 
with  cookers  of  this  class  are  of  a specially  safe  kind.  They  are  com- 
posed of  metal,  and  some  have  a clockwork  arrangement  which  has  many 
advantages  ; amongst  others  the  exterior  is  kept  very  cool. 

Electric  Stoves  and  other  cooking  appliances  are  as  yet  but  for  the  few. 
The  method  appears  to  be  open  to  no  objections,  but  there  is  much  to  be 
said  against  the  cost.  This  will,  of  course,  be  reduced  as  time  goes  on, 
and  as  electric  cooking  becomes  more  and  more  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  cleanliness  with  which  the  cooking  is  performed,  and  the  freedom 
from  any  other  smell  than  that  of  the  food  itself,  combiued  with  the 
purity  of  the  air,  should  be  strong  points  in  favour  of  the  system  wherever 
it  can  be  adopted. 


KITCHEN  UTENSILS. 

To  give  a list  of  these  that  should  meet  everyone’s  requirements  were, 
perhaps,  impossible.  Of  utensils,  as  of  food,  what  is  a necessity  in  one 
instance  may  be  a luxury  in  another ; or  even  what  must  be  had  in  one 
kitchen  could  be  put  to  no  use  in  another.  Lists  supplied  by  furnishing 
ironmongers  are  relied  on  by  many,  but  are  often  of  little  use.  Many 
items  may  be  struck  out,  and  otliers  added  as  one  goes  along ; for  in 
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many  cases  the  really  useful  articles  are  omitted  to  some  extent,  while 
costly  ones  are  superabundant.  Other  lists  are  supposed  to  be  suited  for 
households  with  a given  number  of  rooms,  but  these  are  still  more  mis- 
leading ; for  the  number  of  rooms  in  a house  can  be  no  real  guide  to  one’s 
kitchen  requirements.  Rather  must  the  number  of  the  family,  the  style 
of  general  living,  and  the  nature  and  frequency  of  entertainments  be 
taken  into  account.  The  best  way  for  those  setting  up  housekeeping  is  to 
start  with  real  necessities,  on  which  the  comfort  of  every-day  meals 
largely  depends.  Articles  for  occasional  or  company  use  are  the  ones  to 
put  ofE  buying  where  means  are  limited. 

The  best  that  can  be  afforded  should  be  bought.  The  market 
is  full  of  goods  ill-calculated  to  stand  hard  wear ; and  good  cookery  is  not 
possible  where  heat  is  so  unevenly  applied,  as  it  must  be  in  tin  ware  of 
paper-like  thickness  only.  We  would  not  say  that  cheap  tin  ware  never 
meets  a want ; but  we  do  assert  that  those  who  can  well  afford  good 
utensils  often  buy  very  poor  ones,  without  taking  into  account  the  natm-e 
of  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  For  example,  a little  tin 
saucepan,  costing  two  or  three  pence,  may  suffice  for  boiling  an  egg ; 
but  what  is  its  length  of  life  if  used  for  custards  or  thick  sauces,  and 
what  will  be  the  result  of  applying  it  to  such  purposes  ? Then  there  is 
the  trouble  of  constantly  renewing  the  stock,  and  yet  there  vrill  be 
nothing  worth  using. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  saucepans  and  many  similar  arhicles 
are  vei-y  much  cheaper  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  size.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  sorts  of  wooden  things,  such  as  bowls,  boards,  &e.  Some- 
times for  a few  pence  more  than  a small  one  costs  a certain  utensil  of  a 
much  more  generally  useful  size  may  be  bought ; and  while  a little  bowl 
cannot  be  used  for  mixing  a large  quantity  of  materials,  a good-sized  one 
will  serve  for  a small  quantity.  This  is  the  sort  of  experience  that  many 
buy  very  dearly. 

A golden  maxim  is  “ Apply  everything,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  its 
proper  use,”  for  this  is  to  prolong  its  life  considerably. 

It  may  be  noted  that  many  expensive  utensils  of  copper,  that  are 
required  for  use  by  some  are  not  detailed  in  our  list,  such  as  sugar  spinners, 
spoon  warmers,  soup  ladles,  &c.  &c.  In  all  kitchens  where  such  a batterie 
de  cuisine  is  wanted,  where  the  housekeeper  and  cook  know  their  business, 
they  win  be  purchased.  Our  aim  has  been  mostly  to  meet  moderate 
requirements,  and  to  include  more  of  the  articles  of  the  labour-saving 
class  than  are  usually  included  in  kitchen  lists.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tliat  all  we  have  named  must  be  had : but  in  many  a house,  particularly 
where  no  servant  is  kept,  such  aids  are  of  great  service ; and  while  there 
are  many  who  systematically  “ leave  the  new  untried,”  there  are  others 
equally  glad  to  know  of,  and  buy  them.  The  list  may  seem  a formidable 
one,  but  what  a long  way  a sovereign  would  go  in  the  purchase  of  such 
articles,  and  how  many  more  sovei’eigns  might  it  not  save  ! 

“ Labour  savers  ” of  one  sort  or  other  abound,  and  almost  every  day 
brings  something  fresh  to  the  front.  To  some  the  term  “ electric  ” has 
been  applied,  though  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  electricity,  but 
they  get  over  the  ground  with  rapidity.  Chopping  knives  with  several 
blades,  fruit  and  vegetable  mashers,  ^’ruit  stoners,  handy  knives  for  paring 
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vegetables,  saving  both  time  and  materials ; these,  and  a host  of  others, 
are  worthy  of  note,  and  more  frequently  found  at  stores  where  novelties 
are  made  a speciality  than  in  the  stock  of . ordinary  ironmongers.  Some- 
times where  gas  stoves  are  sold  or  let  out  on  hire,  a good  assortment  of 
goods  of  this  class  may  be  met  with.  It  has  been  well  said  that  “ any  thing 
which  simplifies  the  domestic  labour  of  the  household  should  be  regarded 
as  of  distinct  benefit  to  mankind.”  Some  people,  unfortunately,  scorn 
to  consider  any  utensils  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed 
all  their  lives. 

A short  time  ago  the  praises  of  a tin-covered  table  were  sung  by  a 
New  York  journalist,  and  such  an  article  is  well  worthy  of  it.  All  very 
well,  perhaps,  to  know  how  to  extract  the  grease  from  a wooden  table,  but 
better  for  the  practical  housekeeper  to  know  how  to  keep  it  out.  All  that 
is  needful  is  for  a sheet  of  tin  to  be  fitted  on  the  table,  and  bent  over  the 
edges,  and  the  edges  perforated  for  tacking.  The  tacking  should  be  done 
on  the  underside  of  the  table.  “ This  needs  no  scrubbing,  is  impervious 
to  hot  kettles,  and  sheds  grease  as  the  proverbial  duck’s  back  does  water.” 
The  cost  is  little,  and  any  tinman  can  do  the  job.  A fair  and  cheap 
substitute  is  to  be  found  in  marbled  oilcloth.  Tiiis  is  readily  kept  clean, 
and  it  looks  clean.  But  soft  board,  such  as  pine,  is  absorbent  and 
spreading ; a tiny  spot  of  grease  is  soon  an  unsightly  blot ; and  for  these 
reasons  an  uncovered  table  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a mistake. 

A good  supply  of  strong  cloths  should  be  at  hand.  These  may  be  got 
for  a trifle  from  packing  cloths  and  bags  of  various  kinds  to  be  bought  of 
grocers ; or  the  material,  first  hand,  will  cost  but  little.  Oven  cloths,  to 
be  of  service,  must  be  thick.  Stout  material  doubled,  with  layers  of 
flannel  or  old  woollen  materials  in  between,  and  stitched  across  a time  or 
two  in  opposite  directions,  may  be  recommended.  An  enlarged  form  of 
iron-holder  is  what  is  wanted,  and  it  should  be  hung  by  a loop  ready  to 
hand.  Where  these  things  are  not  provided,  other  cloths  are  certain  to 
be  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use.  Anything  from  stove  or  floor 
should  be  wiped  up  with  old  cloths  kept  for  the  purpose ; while  for  taking 
off  the  “ first  coat  ” of  grease  from  anything  and  everything,  from  knives 
to  oven  shelves,  what  can  be  handier  than  paper,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
handy,  threaded  and  hung  on  a nail.  A few  needles,  ready  threaded, 
stuck  in  a cushion,  together  with  some  strong  nins,  and  twine  and  tape  in 
convenient  lengths  (trifles  that  are  wanted  almost  daily),  should  always  be 
kept  for  use  on  their  respective  nails  well  within  the  reach  of  the  cook. 
Anything  that  can  be  used  on  the  spot,  which  will  tend  to  save  labour 
later  on,  is  the  thing  to  aim  at ; and  while  much  more  might  be  urged, 
if  space  allowed,  we  can  but  enforce  this  point;  study  by  attention 
to  small  matters  to  promote  the  general  comfort  of  those  who  have 
to  do  the  work  of  the  kitchen,  for  it  will  react  to  the  advantage  of 
all  ill  the  house. 

MATERIALS  OF  COOKING  UTENSILS. 

We  will  here  consider  the  materials  of  which  the  utensils  for  the 
preparation  of  food  are  made,  and  the  reasons  for  and  against  some  of 
them.  Of  the  many  kinds,  each  may  be  better  fitted  for  a particular 
purpose  than  any  of  the  others,  and  where  the  stock  is  limited,  the  thing 
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is  to  buy  tliose  tliat  shall  be  of  all-round  service ; or,  at  least,  to  steer  clear 
of  what  may  be  injurious.  Serious  consequences  may  ai-ise  from  the  mis- 
use of  metallic  substances.  Copper,  and  brass,  and  bell  metal  are  all 
liable  to  be  injurious  if  used  for  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  and  some  acid 
fruits.  When  used  for  fruits,  copper  should  be  tinned ; indeed,  for 
whatever  purpose  they  may  be  applied,  all  copper  goods  should  be  re- 
tinned as  soon  as  necessary.  No  food  should  be  left  in  them,  and  they 
must  be  put  away  clean  and  dry.  Brass  pans  are  endless  in  wear,  and 
may  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  other  than  for  acids,  whether  liquid 
or  solid.  Block  tin  goods  and  tinned  iron  are  safe  and  useful,  but  un- 
tinned iron,  although  suitable  for  what  may  be  termed  strong  cookery,  | 

such  as  the  boiling  of  meats,  &c.,  is  not  adapted  for  delicate  prepara- 
tions. Many  articles  of  food,  too,  are  blackened  by  contact  with  pans  of 
this  sort.  Leaden  vessels  are  not  safe,  but  their  use  is  practically  extinct 
in  modern  kitchens. 

Enamelled  iron  ware  is  durable,  but  wants  care  to  prevent  cracking. 
There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  weight  and  wear  of  these  goods.  Some 
recently  introduced  utensils  are  of  steel,  well  enamelled,  and  combine 
lightness  and  strength.  Almost  everything  likely  to  be  wanted  in  the 
kitchen  may  be  had  of  this  useful  and  cleanly  material. 

A material  which  combines  a minimum  of  weight  with  a maximum 
of  durability  (for  it  is  unbreakable)  deserves  mention;  it  is  a sort  of 
paper  pulp,  and  the  colours  imitate  marble;  mixing  bowls,  tubs  for 
washing  up,  &c.,  are  made  of  it,  but,  of  course,  it  will  not  stand  the  fire. 

See  also  the  list  on  next  page. 

Sanitary  seamless  steel  is  known  in  most  good  kitchens  nowadays,  and 
it  may  be  highly  recommended,  for  it  has  the  long  life  of  copper  at  little 
more  than  the  price  of  iron.  For  general  cooking  it  meets  all  needs. 

Block  tin  goods  are  serviceable  when  well  made,  and  used  for  gas 
stoves,  close  ranges,  &c. ; but  they  soon  wear  out  on  an  open  fire.  Sauce- 
pans, &c.,  of  this  sort  are  often  made  with  copper  bottoms,  and  are  worth 
the  extra  cost. 

The  fire-proof  china  ware  has  had  frequent  mention  in  these  pages, 
but  not  more  than  it  deserves.  A pretty  genei’al  impression  that  “ fire- 
proof” and  ‘‘unbreakable”  are  identical  terms  should  be  corrected.  It 
can  be  broken.  But  with  care  it  lasts  well.  The  white  is  the  more  j 
delicate,  and  the  brown  the  stronger.  Another  form  of  china,  that  is  1 

neither  fire-proof  nor  unbreakable,  though  very  strong,  and  pure  white  ' 

only,  is  known  as  “ Austrian  china,”  and  every  conceivable  article  for 
the  kitchen  may  be  had  in  it.  Any  kitchen  fitted  up  with  this  should  look 
a picture  of  the  cleanliness  all  admire,  though  all  too  seldom  seen.  It  is 
not  purchasable  everywhere. 

Wooden  vessels,  properly  used,  are  excellent  for  many  purposes,  but 
should  anything  be  left  to  become  putrid  in  them,  they  want  very  careful 
cleansing,  owing  to  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  wood. 

Marble  is  too  costly  for  most  people ; when  it  can  be  afforded,  it  should 
be  used  for  pestles  and  mortars,  paste  slabs,  &c.,  which  are  so  readily  kept 
clean  when  made  of  it.  A good  substitute  used  for  pestles  and  mortars  is 
a “ composition”  very  smooth  and  durable. 

When  earthenware  is  used,  it  should  be  well  glazed ; and  glass  vessels 
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aro  useful  for  storage  on  account  of  being  non-absorbent.  Unglazed 
porous  jars,  which  are  readily  penetrated  by  grease  or  acids,  should  not  be 
used  for  such  substances.  There  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  riglit  sort 
of  glazed  ware  if  people  will  ask  for  it  and  pay  a fair  price.  But  some 
never  give  such  matters  a thought ; yet  it  is  certain  that  purity  of  flavour 
of  the  articles  cooked  in  them  and  perfect  cleanliness  are  not  possible 
where  vessels  with  an  absorbable  interior  are  used.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  in  connection  with  sick-room  and  nursery  cooking. 
Of  late  years  sanitation  has  done  much,  and  the  improA’’ement  in  kitchen 
utensils  has  been  marked;  thei’e  is  no  reason  for  anyone  who  will  take 
ordinary  common-sensp  precautions,  buying  anything  that  will  cause 
food  to  be  unwholesome  or  be  unsatisfactory  in  wear. 


Bain-Marie. — See  page  82.  Cost, 
about  £4  ujrwards  in  copper;  £3 
upwards  in  steel.  Wrought  iron 
(with  planished  tin  vessels)  are  about 
£2  2s.  for  one  of  twelve  vessels. 

Baking  Dishes.  — Common 
brown  earthen  dishes  are  cheap,  and 
answer  for  many  purposes  where  heat 
is  required  to  be  conveyed  slowly,  such 
as  stewing  meat,  &c.  White  earthen 
baking  dishes  look  better  for  sending 
to  table,  and  are  much  used  for  cereal 
puddings.  The  fire-proof  china  ones, 
brown  or  white,  with  or  without  lids, 
are  made  to  meet  almost  every  require- 
ment. Pie  dishes  with  a patent  rim, 
which  prevents  the  juice  or  gravy 
boiling  out,  are  to  be  recommended. 
Thej^  are  known  as  “ the  cook’s  com- 
fort ” in  some  places.  They  are  more 
costly  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 

Baking  Tins.  — Tins  for  the 
oven  are  most  generally  useful  with 
turned-up  edges.  They  should  be  of 
a size  to  allow  a little  space  between 
the  edge  of  the  tin  and  the  sides  of  the 
oven.  They  may  be  had  oblong, 
square,  or  round,  and  in  iron,  steel,  and 
copper  at  various  prices.  These  are  use- 
ful for  pastry,  &c.,  but  flat  tins  without 
edges  answer  for  bread  and  other  pur- 
poses. Cost,  very  variable ; one  of 
wrought  steel,  round,  twelve  inches  in 
diameter  costs  about  3s.  A copper 
one  would  be  nearly  double.  Oblong 
are  the  most  generally  useful. 


Batter  Beaters. — {See  Whisks.) 

Boiling  Pots. — See  page  3.  Cost, 
variable.  Cast  iron  are  the  cheapest ; 
wrought  iron,  much  heavier  and  more 
durable,  are  much  dearer ; steel  boilers 
are  also  to  be  had.  For  close  ranges 
and  gas  stoves,  block  tin  with  copiier 
bottoms  are  heavy  enough.  Wrought 
iron  pans  of  large  size,  on  account  of 
the  weight,  should  only  be  used  when 
really  necessary ; besides,  they  are 
long  in  coming  to  the  boil,  hence  more 
fuel  is  required. 

Boning  Knife. — See  page  285. 
Cost,  about  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s.,  according 
to  size. 

Bottle  Jack.  — See  page  17. 
Cost,  about  7s.  to  21s.,  according  to 
strength  and  material.  The  a^-erage 
stock  sizes  carry  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  or  seventj^  pounds,  but  larger 
ones  can  be  had. 

Bowls,  Mixing.  — There  are 
many  kinds,  and  earthen  are  the  most 
used.  The  white  ones  with  lips  are 
useful,  the  lip  facilitates  pouring  out 
the  contents.  Steel  bowls  are  service- 
able. They  cost  from  about  Is.  to  4s., 
according  to  size.  Bowls  of  steel  pulp 
are  a new  invention  ; they  are  stronger 
than  those  of  paper  pulp,  but  similar 
in  appearance. 

Braising  Pan.  — See  page  5. 
Cost,  of  steel,  fourteen  inches  long, 
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about  30s.  Of  copper,  nearly  or  quite 
double  the  sum. 

Brawn  Tin. — See  page  383.  The 
collaring  tin  shown  answers  for  brawn, 
and  all  meats  that  require  pressm-e  ; 
but  there  are  other  patterns.  Some 
prefer  them  with  a “ screw  and 
presser.”  Cost,  from  4s.  upwards,  on 
an  average. 

Bread  Fan. — This  should  be  of 
earthen,  with  a lid,  and  so  long  as  kept 
dry  and  free  from  crumbs,  by  being 
wiped  out  daily,  there  is  no  more  use- 
ful article.  Odd  pieces  of  bread  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  ; any  not 
wail  ted  for  table  should  be  removed 
and  kept  apart  for  other  purposes.  An 
earthen  stew-jar  with  a lid  with  a hole 
ill  it,  is  handy  w'here  only  one  loaf  is 
going  at  once. 

Brushes,  Cooks’. — Nothing  is 
more  helpful  to  a tidy  and  clean  cook 
than  a supjily  of  brushes.  A tin- 
bound  saucepan  brush  is  a necessity, 
and  small,  hard  brushes,  like  a scrub- 
bing brush  in  shape,  are  useful  for 
vegetables,  for  if  peeled  before  the 
lirst  coats  of  dirt  are  remoi-ed,  they 
are  sure  to  suffer  in  colour.  Bottle 
brushes  are  equally  useful.  A hard 
brush  with  which  to  apply  sand  to 
tins  or  saucepans  for  the  removal  of 
burnt  patches  is  very  helpful. 

Cake  Tins.  — These  have  been 
refen-ed  to  in  the  chapter  on  Cakes, 
&c.  For  plain  cakes,  square  bread 
tins  answer  very  well.  Steel  are  to  be 
preferred  to  tin.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
shape  and  quality  ; Is.  will  buy  a good- 
sized  plain  tin.  Cake  moulds,  called 
“the  perfection,”  are  of  tinned  steel, 
and  have  loose  bottoms,  which  assist 
the  turning  out ; and  some  have  a heat 
conductor  fitted  in  the  centre  of  the 
bottoms.  They  are  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  can  be  had  deep  or 
shallow.  Cost,  about  fid.  to  Is.,  very 
cheap,  considering  the  quality. 

Canisters. — These  can  be  bought 
very  cheapl)’,  and  in  various  sizes,  for 
the  storage  of  all  sorts  of  groceries. 


They  are  made  of  japanned  tin,  and 
give  an  orderly  look  to  the  kitchen,  as 
well  as  keeping  well  such  things  as 
rice  and  other  dry  goods.  After  wash- 
ing they  must  be  dried  well  before 
using  again,  or  will  rust  at  the  hinges. 

Chopping  Block. — A strong, 
wooden  block,  for  chopping  meat  costs 
a few  shillings,  and  is  one  of  those 
articles  calculated  to  effect  a saving, 
for  where  no  such  facility  for  chopping 
exists,  the  kitchen  sink  (to  the  ruin  of 
the  chopper),  or  a table  (ruinous  to  the 
table),  must  be  resorted  to. 

Chopping  Boards  and  Knives . 

— Some  make  no  distinction  in  shape 
between  these  and  paste  boards,  except 
that  they  are  thicker  ; but  in  the  best 
the  ends  and  back  are  higher,  a strip 
of  wood  being  put  on.  A straight  (or 
square)  edged  knife  is  the  best.  One 
with  foirr  blades  that  can  be  removed 
for  sharpening,  and  costs  but  little  more 
than  Is.,  is  good  value. 

Chopping  Bowls  and  Knives. 

— These  are  most  used  for  mincemeat 
and  similar  preparations.  They  should 
be  stotit.  A round-bladed  knife  is  re- 
quired. Those  who  owm  a mincing 
machine  often  dispense  with  bowls,  as 
so  many  things  can  be  passed  through 
a mincer — apples,  for  instance,  and 
other  fruits.  An  oak  bowl  will  wear 
the  best ; elm  bowls  are  also  durable. 

Clock.-  This  is  indispensable  in 
any  kitchen  with  the  least  pretension 
to  regularity  and  punctuality.  The 
cost  is  extremely  variable,  and  so  are 
the  shapes. 

Coffee  and  Tea  Infusers.— 

There  are  various  sorts  at  various 
prices  ; one  not  easily  beaten  makes  a 
cup  of  either  beverage  perfectly,  with 
a minimum  of  trouble,  and  effects  a 
great  saving.  It  fits  into  the  cup,  and 
all  the  strength  is  got  from  the  tea  or 
coffee.  Cost,  from  Is.  upwards.  Where- 
ever  odd  cups  of  coffee  or  tea  are 
w'anted,  something  of  the  sort  should 
be  used. 

Colanders. — These  are  of  common 
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tin,  block  tin,  enamelled  ware,  and 
earthen.  Some  of  the  tin  ones  are 
perforated  at  the  bottom  and  sides ; 
others  have  holes  at  the  sides,  with  a 
bottom  of  wire  like  a sieve ; where 
few  utensils  can  be  had  these  are  the 
handiest.  Cost,  about  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
or  3s. 

Cooks’  Knives  and  Forks. 

— A boning  knife  is  shown  on  page 
285.  A medium-sized  one  is  the  most 
useful.  A strong  knife  with  a saw 
back  is  handy,  especially  where  there 
is  no  saw.  Then  there  are  garnishing 
and  vegetable  knives  of  too  many 
patterns  to  detail  singly,  some  only  of 
use  where  high-class  cooking  is  done. 
Forks  should  be  used  for  taking  up 
joints,  &c.  ; they  are  of  various  lengths 
and  shapes,  and  many  have  two  and 
others  three  prongs.  A good  assort- 
ment of  these  goods  can  be  seen  at 
first-class  ironmongers. 

Corkscrew. — A good  corkscrew  is 
essential.  The  prices  and  shapes  vary, 
and  they  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  Cost,  about  Is. 

Cutlet  Bat.  — Shown  and  de- 
scribed on  page  245.  Cost,  about  4s. 
upwards.  Being  of  steel,  these  are 
very  durable. 

Cutters. — Many  kinds  have  been 
described  in  different  parts  of  the 
book,  including  pastry  and  vol-au- 
vent,  but  a box  of  cutters  of  assorted 
shapes  and  sizes  should  be  in  every 
kitchen  where  garnished  dishes  are 
the  rule,  as  they  wiU  serve  for  all 
sorts  of  piu’poses,  from  aspic  to  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  for  little  biscuits, 
and  other  sweets.  Cost,  about  3s.  for 
a dozen  or  so  with  box.  “ Column  ” 
cutters  are  for  cutting  blocks  of  vege- 
tables. 

Bicester. — Showp  and  explained 
on  page  26.  These  handy  articles  are 
now  to  be  had  smaller  than  formerly, 
and  at  a cost  of  a few  shillings  each. 
No  better  investment  possible  where 
economy  is  studied. 

Dish  Covers,  Metal.— These 


are  used  for  covering  meat,  &c.,  while 
carrying  it  from  kitchen  to  dining- 
room. They  should  be  most  thoroughly 
heated.  Tin  are  the  cheapest.  Tinned 
steel  ones  cost  about  33s.  per  set  of  six, 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in 
length,  but  there  are  larger  sizes  and 
more  expensive  kinds. 

Dish  Covers,  Wire.  — These 
are  useful,  not  only  to  cover  meat  that 
is  put  away  in  pantry  or  cellar  to 
secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  flies  or 
other  pests,  but  also  diu-ing  culinary 
operations,  while  meat  is  standing 
about  in  the  kitchen.  In  summer 
to  keep  off  flies  alone  from  the 
various  materials  that  must  be  set 
down  from  time  to  time  during  the 
preparation  of  meals,  they  are  really 
valuable,  and  considering  their  small 
cost  (less  than  a shilling  each),  might 
be  much  more  generally  used  than 
they  appear  to  be.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  of  the  greatest  service  for  those 
who  have  no  meat  safe. 

Dish  and  Plate  Warmer, 
Folding. — A new  pattern  in  tinned 
ii'on  wire,  very  strong,  costs  but  a few 
shillings,  and  serves  as  well  for  drain- 
ing as  for  heating  plates ; it  is,  there- 
fore, a plate  rack  and  warmer  in  one 
on  a small  scale.  Very  suitable  for 
small  families,  or  where  kitchen  space 
is  limited. 

Dredgers.  — These  are  mostly 
used  for  sugar  and  flour,  and  cost  from 
about  6d.  upwards.  They  prevent 
waste,  and  make  it  easy  to  distribute 
the  ingredients  evenly  over  any  sur- 
face. 

Drijiping  Fan. — A double  pan, 
for  use  in  the  oven,  is  shown  on  page 
2.  The  same  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  pans  for  open-fire  roasting. 
The  two  pans  have  a well,  the  lower 
pan  and  well  containing  the  water, 
and  the  top  one  and  well  the  dripping. 
The  smell  of  cooking  is  thus  reduced, 
as  the  water  prevents  the  brnming  of 
the  dripping,  while  sa^-ing  is  effected, 
as  the  fat  is  increased  in  quantity  as 
well  as  improved  in  quality.  These 
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can  be  had  complete  with  jack  screen, 
or  can  be  fitted  to  any  screen  of  the 
purchaser’s,  in  place  of  the  old  pan. 
I’ans  of  the  ordinary  kind  may  be 
bought  mounted  on  an  iron  stand, 
'where  a screen  is  not  used.  The  best 
have  a well  in  the  centre,  covered 
with  a lid  surrounded  by  holes,  so 
that  the  drii)ping-  can-  run  in  the  well 
free  from  ashes.  The  basting  ladle  is 
half  covered  with  perforated  metal. 
The  price  varies  according  to  kind,  as 
they  are  made  of  tin,  iron,  or  copper. 

Egg  Poachers. — Of  the  various 
kinds  in  use  we  think  there  is  no 
better  than  the  “ French  poacher.” 
This  consists  of  a circular  wire  frame, 
like  a deep  frying  pan  in  .shape,  with 
an  upright  handle  of  twisted  wire,  and 
a ring  at  the  top.  The  perforated 
receptacles  for  the  eggs  rest  in  the 
wire  frame,  and  these  are  egg-.shaped, 
not  round  as  often  made.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  in  using  this  but  set  it 
in  the  pan  of  boiling  water  until  the 
eggs  are  done.  Cost,  for  si.x  eggs, 
about  6s.  ; for  four  eggs,  about  3s.  9d. 
or  4s.  There  are  very  good  poachers 
for  one  or  two  eggs  made  of  tin  at 
lower  prices.  The  one  described  has 
simplicity  and  durability  to  recommend 
it.  {See  remarks  under  Poached  Eggs 
in  Index.) 

Egg  Timex'S. — The  old-fashioned 
sort  are  useful,  but  a novel  timer  and 
spoon  combined  merits  attention.  The 
spoons,  one  at  each  end  of  the  handle 
which  forms  the  timer,  are  of  wire,  and 
as  handy  for  other  things  as  for  eggs. 
Cost,  9(i.  or  Is. 

Egg  Wliisks. — {See  Whisks.) 

Fish  Kettles.  — The  most  im- 
portant shapes  are  shown  in  the 
chapter  on  Fish.  Many  small  sorts  of 
lish  can  be  well  cooked  in  an  ordinary' 
potato  steamer,  and  flat  fish  may  be 
boiled  in  a deeji  frying  pan ; but  it  is 
always  well  to  have  separate  kettles 
for  fish  cookery,  and  in  some  cases  is  a 
necessity.  A fish  fryer  (and  drainer) 
is  wanted  where  fish  is  fried  on  a 
large  scale ; for  small  kinds,  a deep 


stewpan  and  frying  basket  will  serve. 
{See  page  9.) 

Fish  Slice. — This  is  perforated, 
and  generally  made  of  tin  or  enamelled 
ware.  Cost,  about  6d.  upwards.  Very 
useful  for  transferring  fish  from  the 
kettle  to  the  dish.  A similar  utensil, 
but  smaller,  is  used  for  lifting  poached 
eggs  out  of  the  water. 

Flour  Bins. — These  are  of  japan- 
ned ware,  and  cost  about  4s.  for  those 
holding  a peck.  They  must  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purp>ose.  Flour 
tubs  with  lids  are  preferred  by  many. 
These  can  be  had  in  all  sizes  and 
prices.  Flour  should  not  be  left  about 
in  paper  bags. 

Fruit  Corers,  Feelers,  and 
Stoners. — Apple  corers  cost  a shil- 
ling or  two,  and  are  useful ; while  of 
peelers,  there  are  many.  An  orange 
parer  is  to  be  had  in  various  qualities, 
from  a few  pence  upwards.  A raisin 
Stoner,  called  “ the  lightning,”  will 
facilitate  the  usual  troublesome  and 
tedious  operation  of  stoning  raisins, 
with  less  waste.  Cost,  about  Is.  A 
useful  machine  for  stoning  chen’ies, 
damsons,  &c.,  may  be  had  for  about  3s. 

Frying  Fan. — The  most  useful 
size  is  about  that  of  a meat  plate. 
The  cheapest  are  of  tin  and  iron ; 
better  pans  are  of  steel  or  enamelled 
ware.  The  latter  do  not  become 
impregnated  with  the  various  flavours, 
nor  become  blackened  like  metal  pans. 
A burnt  pan  is  quite  useless  for 
delicate  cookery.  {See  remarks  on 
frying  on  piage  10.)  Cost,  from  9d.  or 
Is.  to  2s.  6d.  or  more,  according  to 
size  and  kind.  For  open  fires,  the  iron 
pans  are  most  durable. 

Prying  Baskets.  — Illustrated 
on  page  9.  One  of  the  things  that 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  Cost, 
from  about  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  or  more. 

Funnel. — Usually  of  tin,  but  we 
give  the  preference  to  glass  ones. 
Used  for  putting  in  the  necks  of 
bottles  when  filling.  Cost,  a few 
pence. 
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Glaze  Fots. — A pot  and  brush 
for  applying  glaze  is  not  unlike  a glue 
kettle.  Where  glaze  is  but  seldom 
used  an  ordinary  jar  answers  very 
well. 

Grater,  Rotary.  — This  is  re- 
ferred to  and  illustrated  on  page  508. 
We  speak  very  strongl)'’  in  favour  of 
this  article.  An  ordinary  bread  grater 
costs  but  6d.  or  9d.,  and  small  nutmeg 
graters  can  be  bought  for  2d. 

Gravy  Strainers. — See  page  81. 
Both  shapes  are  to  be  had  in  block  tin, 
and  the  pointed  ones  in  enamelled 
ware.  Cost,  from  about  9d.  to  Is.  6d. 

Gridirons. — These  are  of  many 
shapes  and  kinds.  It  is  well  to  keep 
one  for  meat  and  one  for  fish.  (See 
page  12.)  Enamelled  gutter  gridirons 
are  \’erj'  good.  Cost,  varies  with  the 
kinds.  A toast  grid,  for  toasting 
bread  on  the  hot  plate  of  a range,  is  a 
novel  and  useful  article.  Gridirons  of 
copjier  wire,  costing  a few  pence  only, 
answer  well  for  fish. 

Heat  Conductors. — These  are 
something  like  large  skewers  in  ap- 
pearance. They  are  soli  in  pairs,  and 
are  calculated  to  reduce  the  time 
usually  required  for  cooking  joints  of 
meat,  as  well  as  ensuring  perfect 
cooking.  They  are  pushed  into  the 
meat  at  starting,  and  being  of  metal, 
conduct  the  heat  right  to  the  centre, 
the  part  in  a large  joint  often  found 
too  much  underdone.  They  have  heen 
tried  and  approved  by  many  chefs  de 
cuisine.  Cost,  from  2s.  fid.  per  pair’ 
upwards. 

Hot  Closet.  — This  is  a kind  of 
cupboard  connected  with  the  range, 
containing  shelves  on  which  plates  and 
dishes  can  be  heated,  and  in  which 
many  things  are  kept  warm  or  dried. 
The  use  is  mostly  confined  to  large 
establishments  and  hotels.  Cost,  from 
about  30s.  or  40s.,  but  some  of  the 
large  ones  with  “wings”  are  costly 
affairs.  ' 

Hot -Water  Dish.  — Used  for 
jcints  that  are  to  be  served  very  hot. 


and  liable  to  chill  quickly.  It  is  a 
dish  with  a double  bottom  that  will 
keep  hot  the  dish  set  on  it,  also  the 
joint  and  the  cover.  The  water  used 
must  be  boiling  to  be  of  any  service, 
and  put  in  at  the  moment  of  sending 
to  table.  Cost,  varies  with  size  and 
material  used ; some  are  of  Britannia 
metal. 

Hot-Water  Plates.  — On  the 

same  iminciple  as  the  dishes.  Very 
useful  for  chops,  &c. ; most  used  per- 
haps in  the  sick  room.  May  be  bought 
complete  with  tin  covers  to  fit  for  a 
small  sum,  about  2s.  fid.  or  3s.,  with 
tin,  more  with  Britannia  metal  water 
plates. 

Ice  - Making  Utensils  of  all 

kinds  are  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on 
Ices.  Ice  safes  or  refrigerators  are 
described  in  the  same  chajrter. 

Jelly  Bag  and  Stand.  — (See 

the  chapter  on  Jellies,  &c.) 

Jugs. — Strong  earthen  jugs  are  the 
best  for  kitchen  use,  and  they  should 
have  a plain  surface,  whether  white  or 
coloured,  and  wide  necks.  A j ug  mop 
is  useful.  Cost,' about  Is.  fid.  per  set, 
and  a few  pence  for  the  moji. 

Knife  Baskets. — A wire  basket, 
which  is  cheap,  strong,  and  easily 
kept  clean,  may  be  bought  for  Is.  or 
so.  Japanned  ones  cost  double ; the 
best  and  most  expensive  are  wicker, 
with  a fin  lining.  Wooden  baskets,  or 
boxes,  are  used  by  many,  and  are 
durable. 

Knife  Sharpeners.  — Besides 

the  ordinary  steel,  carving  forks  with 
sharpeners  attached  are  to  be  bought, 
and  there  are  various  kinds  of 
separate  sharpeners  from  a shilling 
or  t'wo. 

Knives  for  Opening  Tins. 

— ^Wherever  tinned  meats  are  used, 
a strong  tin  opener  is  a necessitj".  No 
one  should  have  a tin  opened  at  a 
grocer’s  shop.  (See  remarks  under 
Tinned  Meats.)  Cost,  about  Is. 
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Larding  Fins  or  Needles. 

— See  page  13.  These  want  keeping 
dry ; if  rusty  they  are  useless. 

Lemon  Squeezer.— This  is  one 
of  the  kitchen  utensils  which  soon 
sa\'es  its  first  cost,  for  it  is  not  jjossible 
to  extract  every  drop  of  the  juice  Ijy 
means  of  the  hand  only.  There  are 
many  kinds  and  prices.  >Some  of  glass, 
that  cost  but  a few  pence,  are  useful 
and  clean  ; many  are  of  porcelain  and 
wood,  and  cost  about  Is.  6d. 

Masher  and  Strainer.— Many 
of  these  are  too  costly  for  general 
adoption ; hut  one  which  is  simple  in 
working,  and  easily  kept  clean,  costs 
hut  about  2s.  It  is  adapted  for  fruit 
or  other  delicate  preparation,  and  could 
often  take  the  jdace  of  a sieve  with  far 
less  trouble. 

Measures. — These  are  requisites 
for  all.  Inaccuracy  in  the  measure- 
ment of  liquids  is  often  more  fatal  to 
a di.sh  than  carelessness  in  the  matter 
of  solids.  A set  of  three,  a quarter,  a 
half,  and  a pint,  will  serve ; or  a single 
measure  may  be  bought,  marked  like 
a medicine  glass.  A “ combination 
measure  and  milk  tester”  has  been 
patented  ; it  is  very  useful,  and  costs 
from  2s.  upwards. 

Meat  Chopper.— Used  for  chop- 
ping and  disjointing  bones.  A very 
hand}'  article.  Cost,  from  about  2s. 
upwards. 

Meat  Hooks.— A sujiply  of  these 
should  be  in  every  kitchen.  They  cost 
but  little,  and  tend  to  the  preserv.ation 
of  animal  food  generally,  so  many 
things  being  better  hung  than  laid 
fiat.  They  serve  for  birds,  but  a 
special  game  hook  is  shown  on  page 
387. 

Meat  Safe  . — This  belongs  to  the 
larder.  Very  serviceable  in  hot 
weather  for  keeping  meat,  &c.,  from 
flies.  Anything  put  in  should  be 
quite  cold.  A wooden  safe  with 
shelves,  and  perforated  door  and  sides, 
costs  from  6s.  or  7s.  up  to  about  20s. 


“ Waggon  toi),”  a heavier  and  larger 
make,  costs  more.  Hanging  meat  safes, 
very  light  and  handy,  may  be  had 
from  Is.  or  Is.  6d. 

Meat  Saw. — Used  for  dividing 
the  bones  of  fresh  joints,  hams,  &c  , 
the  meat  being  first  cut  close  to  the 
bone.  If  it  gets  rusty  it  is  soon 
spoilt.  Should  be  wiped  dry,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place.  Cost,  from  about 
3s.  to  5s. 

Meat  Screen. — &epage  17.  A 
tin  screen  is  shown  there.  A good 
pattern,  with  an  enclosed  bottom, 
forming  a hot  closet,  costs,  without  the 
jack,  about  13s.  to  23s.  Those  who  use  a 
chimney  screw  jack  in  place  of  a bottle 
jack  and  screen,  will  find  a dripping 
pan  on  legs  very  useful.  The  cost  of 
these  ^'aries  according  to  size  and 
material.  They  are  made  of  iron, 
steel,  and  coj^per.  {See  Dripping 
Pan.) 

Meat  Stand. — A good  ordinary 
stand  is  shoviTi  on  page  2.  A recently- 
introduced  circular  revolving  stand, 
fitted  into  a double  baking  pan  may 
be  particularly  recommended,  as  it  is 
useful  for  a variety  of  articles,  and  the 
pans  may  be  had  to  fit  any  ovens. 
Cost,  from  4s.  6d.  upwards.  The 
revolving  stand  or  grid  is  very  strong, 
and  the  baking  pans  are  of  tinned 
steel. 

Meat  Toaster. — A handy  form 
is  shown  on  page  325.  There  are 
many  shapes  ; one  called  the  “ swinging 
toaster  ” is  useful  for  bread  as  well 
as  meat.  Cost,  very  variable,  from 
Is.  6d.  upwards. 

Milk  Saucepans. — {See  Pop.- 

RIDGE  SaXICEPANS.) 

Mincing  or  Chopping  Ma- 
chines.— See  page  473.  We  need 
here  only  rejieat  the  advice  there  given 
as  to  the  purchase,  except  to  add  that 
goods  of  this  sort  have  lately  been 
reduced  in  juice.  A mincer  of  small 
size,  that  will  cut  suet,  meat,  x’ege- 
tables,  &c.,  and  prepare  meat  for 
potting  or  saixsages,  can  be  had  for  less 
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than  10s.  The  make  we  are  con- 
sidering- are  lined  with  tin,  an  improve- 
ment on  lead,  hut  not  equal  in  our 
opinion  to  enamel ; hut  in  this  respect 
opinion  differs  considerably. 

Moulds.  — The  moulds  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  this  hook  are 
homhe,  cutlet,  dariole,  border,  houdin, 
turban,  shell,  timbale,  quenelle,  little 
ham,  patty  and  pie  moulds  of  several 
sorts,  fancy  Jelly  and  ice  moulds,  and 
others  suiied  for  puddings,  cakes,  &c. 
Eeference  should  he  made  to  the  Index 
and  the  chapter  on  Garnishing.  Di- 
rections for  use  generally  accompany 
the  elaborate  moulds  with  linings. 

Omelet  Fans.  — {See  Souffle 
Cases.) 

Falette  Knife. — There  are  hosts 
of  uses  for  this,  and  one  of  medium 
size  should  he  bought ; the  smallest 
are  not  of  much  use.  One  with  a blade 
of  eight  or  nine  inches  will  cost  about 
Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d.  If  for  nothing  more 
than  scraping  out  howls,  &c.,  a knife 
of  this  sort  soon  saves  its  cost. 

Pastry  Board  and  Pin. — 

The  hoards  are  made  of  deal,  jiine,  or 
boxwood  ; the  former  are  the  cheapest. 
Try  a hoard  on  a level  surface,  and  if 
it  warps,  or  shows-  signs  of  splitting, 
reject  it ; to  roll  pastry  properly  the 
hoard  must  be  firm,  and  fairly  heavy, 
and  the  pin  straight.  {See  remarks  on 
page  740.)  China  or  porcelain  p)ins 
are  very  satisfactory,  for  when  a 
wooden  one  becomes  rough  it  is  useless 
for  delicate  pastry.  Cost,  of  common 
wooden  pins,  from  about  6d. ; boxwood, 
about  2s.  to  3s.  ; china,  about  the  same 
as  the  latter;  wooden  boards,  from 
about  Is.  6d.  upwards  for  deal,  and  2s. 
to  4s.  for  pine.  The  cost  is  about  8s. 
to  10s.  for  medium-sized  marble  slabs 
of  g-ood  thickness,  and  more  for  large 
sizes. 

Patty  Fans. — Several  kinds  are 
shown  in  the  Pastry  chapter.  The 
large  oval  or  round  are  commonly 
called  tartlet  tins,  and  are  very  useful, 
jf  of  sufficient  depth,  for  other  purposes 


besides  pastry  baking.  Cost,  from  a 
few  pence  per  dozen  to  4d.  or  6d.  each. 
There  is  a wide  difference  in  quality, 
and  the  best  are  the  cheapest. 

Pestle  and  Mortar. — See  re- 
marks on  page  483.  Marble  costs 
fr-om  about  6s.  to  11s.  or  12s.  for  stock 
sizes,  and  the  composition  ones  a shil- 
ling or  two  less.  The  advantage  of 
marble  is  that  it  so  smooth  inside  that 
the  pounding  is  facilitated. 

Preserving  Fans. — These  are 
made  of  copper,  bell  metal,  brass,  and 
enamelled  iron.  With  all,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  is  required.  “ There 
is  nothing  like  hell  metal,”  says  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  Jam  making  ; 
“ all  my  directions  will  be  useless 
unless  you  have  a copper  jian,”  says  a 
second ; a third  tells  us  emphatically 
that  “the  best  possible  pan  to  use  is 
an  enamelled  one.”  With  the  metal 
pans,  given  cleanliness,  nothing  can  be 
better,  for  they  last  more  than  one 
lifetime  very  often.  Prices  may  be 
set  down  at  about  12s.  to  three  times 
(or  more)  the  sum,  according  to  quality 
and  capacity.  The  old  - fashioned 
enamelled  iron  of  the  strong  class  will 
last  for  years,  if  not  allowed  to  crack, 
and  this  is  done  by  exjiosing-  to  too 
fierce  a heat,  and  if  once  cracked  all 
Jam  is  liable  to  burn  afterwards.  The 
modem  enamelled  pans  of  the  lighter 
kind  we  have  not  tested.  These  may 
be  had  from  a few  shillings. 

Plate  Back. — Used  for  draining- 
plates  and  dishes  after  washing.  One 
to  hold  a dozen  plates  and  three  dishes 
will  cost  about  4s.  For  twice  the 
number  of  plates,  and  the  same  number 
of  dishes,  about  6s.  6d.  Very  large 
ones  cost  10s.  to  12s. 

Porridge  Saucepans.  — These 
have  been  mentioned  many  times  in 
this  book.  Thej'  should  be  used  in 
every  kitchen  whether  porridge  be  an 
institution  or  not,  for  they  are  so 
useful  for  anything-  that  requires 
special  care  to,  avoid  burning  or  boiling 
over.  For  custards  and  milk  they  are 
a boon.  Cost,  about  3s.  to  6s.  for  a 
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seamless-bottomed  burnished  tin  j^an, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  two  to  six 
pints.  In  some  the  inner  vessel  is  of 
china ; there  are  many  ■N'arieties,  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  all. 

Pot  Scrapers,  or  Scraping 
Knives. — These  are  used  for  remov- 
ing burnt  patches  from  baking-tins  or 
saucepans,  and  are  just  as  useful  for- 
scraping  the  interior  of  the  oven  if  re- 
quired. They  are  of  various  shajres. 
One  that  can  be  recommended  is 
readily  bent  into  anj'  desired  position. 
Such  a knife  saves  better  ones,  and 
costs  about  6d.  to  Is. 

Potato  Masher. — (&cpage646.) 

Potato  Pasty  Pan.— (&«  page 
290.) 

Pudding  Cloths.—  These  are 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Puddings. 
In  addition  to  the  kinds  there  named, 
may  be  noted  stout  materials  of  the 
stockinette  or  cellular  description. 
These  may  be  very  readily  washed  and 
dried.  Where  steamed  puddings  are 
an  institution,  there  is  seldom  need  for 
a cloth. 

Salad  Basket. — INIade  of  wire  of 
a special  form,  so  that  salads  may  be 
shaken  after  washing  without  falling- 
out.  Not  much  used  in  ordinary 
kitchens.  Cost,  about  2s.  6d. 

Salamander; — This  costs  from 
about  4s.  6d.  without  stand,  and  7s. 
-with  stand.  Its  uses  are  explained  on 
page  17. 

Saucepans.  ■ — Saucepans  are  of 
all  sorts  of  materials.  Tinned  copper, 

iron,  plain,  or  tin  lined,  or  enamelled, 
seamless  steel  coated  with  tin,  block 
tin,  and  earthenware,  both  fireproof 
and  ordinary.  {See  remarks  under 
Materials  of  Cooking  Utensils.) 
Where  lightness  is  required,  and 
enamelled  or  china  pans  are  ohjected 
to,  or  cannot  be  obtained,  the  best 
block  tin  will  answer  for  many 
purposes  with  care,  but  not  on  open 
fires.  The  most  reliable  are  steel  and 
copper.  The  cost  is  varied  according 
to  quality.  The  most  common  shape 


is  the  bellied,  as  shown  on  page  3, 
but  the  deep,  straight-sided  ones,  like 
a stewpan  but  deeper,  are  very 
convenient. 

Saut^  Pan. — This  is  like  a stew- 
pan  in  shape,  but  shallower.  The  lid 
is  generally  flat,  but  some  have  a lid 
like  a second  pan,  that  is,  the  lid  fits 
right  over  the  pan,  and  can  be  used  as 
a pan  for  cutlets,  and  the  like,  where 
depth  is  not  required.  These  are  of 
course  the  dearer.  May  be  had  in 
steel  and  copper,  the  prices  being 
relatively  about  the  same  as  for  stew- 
pans.  The  “ double  ” cost  about  half 
as  much  again  as  the  single  pans.  The 
verj'  smallest  of  these  and  stewpans  in 
copper  are  always  very  much  dearer 
in  proportion ; for  example,  a pan 
holding  four  pints  costs  only  about 
double  a pan  holding  one  pint. 

Scales  and  Weights.  — There 
are  few  more  important  kitchen 
utensils  than  these.  Whether  for 
weighing  articles  for  use,  or  checidng 
those  inu’chased,  they  are  equally 
valuable.  The  weights  should  range 
from  a quarter  of  an  ounce  to  seven 
pounds  at  least,  and  fourteen  pounds 
better  still ; the  extra  weights  make 
but  trifling  difference  to  the  cost.  The 
first-named  will  cost  about  13s.,  and 
the  second  about  16s.  There  are 
“ family  balances,”  a little  lower.  The 
latter  may  be  had  to  weigh  up  to 
twentj’'-eight  pounds  for  about  1 Os.  6d. 
In  “ circular  balances  ” the  article 
must  be  suspended;  such  are  not  of 
ser-^-ice  in  the  kitchen. 

Sieves. — The  uses  of  these  often 
much  - neglected  articles  have  been 
pointed  out  in  several  parts  of  this 
work.  Hair  sieves  cost  about  6d.  to 
Is.  for  the  smaller  sizes;  and  useful 
wire  ones  are  to  be  had  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6d.  The  time  they  vdll  last 
depends  much  upon  being  washed  at 
once  and  put  away  dry.  If  a brass 
wire  sieve  is  allowed  to  become  green, 
it  is  dangerous. 

Sink  Baskets.— These  are  enam- 
elled wfiite,  and  stand  in  the  corner  of 
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the  sink,  and  retain  all  solid  matter 
from  dirty  water  thro^m  in.  They 
cost  from  Is.  6d.  upwards. 

Skewers. — These  may  he  bought 
in  sets  of  assorted  sizes,  or  separately, 
from  the  smallest,  suited  for  birds,  to 
large  meat  skewers.  Those  who  know 
how  inconvenient  it  is  to  be  short  of 
them  will  keep  a good  supply  handy. 
Ornamental  skewers  of  various  kinds 
do  not  come  under  the  present  head. 

SoufS.^  Cases. — {See  the  chapter 
on  Souffles,  &c.,  for  particulars.) 

Spice  Boxes. — These  are  gener- 
ally made  round  ; a centre  space  for 
the  nutmegs,  and  the  rest  of  the 
di^'isions  for  other  spices.  Some  are 
on  the  principle  of  a chest  of  drawers, 
each  one  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
spice.  • To  have  spices  together,  yet 
separate,  in  this  fonn,  is  very  handy. 
The  next  best  thing  is  to  use  small  tin 
canisters  and  label  them.  Cost  of 
boxes,  about  2s.  upwards. 

Spit. — A spit  is  an  article  from 
whicn  a joint  is  suspended  w^hile 
roasting.  “ Rising  spits,”  called  some- 
times “ adjustable  meat  hooks,”  are 
for  attaching  to  bottle  jacks.  The" 
cost  varies  with  the  number  of  hoolc.s. 
Then  there  are  bow  spits,  used  with 
cranes,  and  cradle  spits,  which  hold 
the  meat  in  a sort  of  cradle,  without 
piercing,  thereby  saving  the  juices. 
The  latter  are  much  less  used  than 
fonnerly  in  private  houses. 

Spring  Covers,  Patent.— 

These  are  made  in  sizes  to  lit  any 
ordinary  jar  or  bottle ; they  grip  the 
vessels,  and  will  keep  the  contents  free 
from  flies,  dust,  &c.  They  are  invalu- 
able for  the  sick  room,  also  for  covering- 
jams,  pickles,  &c.,  after  a jar  has  been 
opened  for  use.  Cost,  from  Is.  each. 

Steak  Tongs. — These  are  used 
for  turning  chops  and  steaks  without 
piercing  the  flesh.  Cost,  about  2s.  to 
3s. 

Steaming  Apparatus.  — See 


page  18  for  a good  steaming  apparatus. 
There  are  other  similar  ones  to  be  had, 
and  improvements  are  constantly  being 
made  in  these  utensils.  The  increased 
use  of  gas  stoves  has  done  a good  deal 
to  bring  about  perfection  in  steamers. 
Some  of  the  gas  stove  and  kitchen 
range  makers  sell  steamers  very  much 
on  the  principle  of  the  well-known 
Captain  Warren’s  pot,  and  most  of 
them  are  reliable,  and  reasonable  in 
price.  The  plainest  form  of  steamer 
is  shown  with  saucepan,  page  3.  No 
kitchen  should  be  considered  complete 
w’ithout  a steamer  of  some  kind.  One 
called  “the  rapid”  can  be  had  in 
various  sizes,  and  is  used  inside,  not  on 
the  top  of  the  saucepan.  Potatoes, 
fish,  poultry,  puddings,  &c.,  can  be 
cooked  to  perfection  by  its  aid.  Cost, 
from  Is.  upwards,  according  to  size. 

Stewpan. — A stewpan  differs  from 
a saucepan  in  having  always  straight 
sides.  The  depth  varies,  the  deepest 
being  useful  for  large  quantities  of 
ingredients,  or  for  steaming  a ijudding, 
&c.  Where  a stewpan  takes  the  place 
of  a braising  pan,  as  it  often  does,  the 
moderately  deep  ones  are  the  best. 
Cost,  of  sanitary  seamless  steel,  from 
about  2s.  6d.  to  9s.  or  10s.,  for  pans 
ranging  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  Copper  ones  will  cost  from 
about  5s.  to  nearly  (or  quite)  40s.  for 
stock  sizes.  But  copper  goods  are 
generally  made  in  two  qualities,  hence 
much  variation  in  the  cost.  Bright  tin 
stewpans,  very  strong,  and  suited  for 
close  ranges  or  gas  stoves,  are  sold  in 
sets,  with  or  without  lids,  at  7s.  6d. 
and  10s.  6d.  We  can  testify  to  their 
w'ear,  with  care. 

Stock  Pot. — See  page  25.  Stock 
pots  are  made  of  tinned  copper,  tinned 
iron,  and  enamelled  iron.  These  can- 
not be  kept  too  clean,  whatever  the 
material.  Copper  ones  cost  about  30s. 
for  the  smallest  size,  without  tap  and 
strainer ; £2  with  tap  and  strainer. 
Seamless  steel  cost  but  little  more  than 
half,  and  wrought  steel  are  cheaper 
still.  Iron  are  a trifle  cheaper  than 
the  latter 
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Stove  Mat. — These  can  be  used 
for  close  ranges  or  gas  stoves.  Any- 
thing set  upon  thejn  will  not  boil  over 
or  burn,  therefore  they  effect  a great 
saving  of  time  and  material.  They 
cost  under  Is.,  and  are  very  durable,  so 
long  as  not  placed  on  an  open  fire. 

Tea  Kettle. — These  can  he  had 
now  in  all  sizes  and  to  suit  all  kinds 
of  stoves  and  ranges.  Those  with  a 
corrugated  bottom  are  considered  to 
hoil  the  quickest.  A block-tin  kettle 
does  for  a close  range,  but  all  the 
better  if  it  has  a copi^er  hottom.  Iron 
kettles  are  very  generally  used  for 
hard  wear.  There  are  several  patent 
kettles  to  be  had,  calculated  to  decrease 
the  time  for  boiling  the  water  very 
considerably.  Cost,  varies  with  the" 
design,  size,  and  quality.  Some  of  the 
best  kettles  are  shown  by  gas  stove 
makers. 

Thermometers,  or  Heat  In- 
dicators. — Reference  is  made  to 
these  on  page  1240.  Besides  those  for 
the  oven,  there  are  heat  indicators  for 
use  in  frying  called  fryometers.  Some 
are  of  fireproof  porcelain ; others  of 
glass  tubes  on  steel  frames.  There  are 
little  differences  of  management  which 
should  be  pointed  out  to  the  purchaser, 
or  an  accident  is  likely  to  hajjpen. 
The  cost  is  about  9s.  or  10s.,  on  an 
average. 

Toasting  Forks.  — From  the 
wire  ones  at  a couple  of  j^ence,  to  the 
ornamental  telescopic  forks  of  the  best 
class,  there  is  a wide  range.  A patent 
fork,  that  ought  to  sell  well,  is  so  made 
that  the  holder  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
part  of  the  grate,  and  the  fork  can  be 
reversed  by  turning  the  handle  without 
taking  off  the  bread.  It  serves  just  as 
well  for  bacon,  chops,  &c.,  and  costs 
but  little  over  Is.  Its  strength,  too, 
should  recommend  it. 

Turning  Tongs. — The  kind  that 
will  be  most  useful  are  of  tinned  steel 
wire,  and  adaijted  for  turning  all  sorts 
of  things  in  the  oven,  or  taking  up 
eggs,  &c.,  from  saucepans.  A hundred 
uses  may  be  found  for  them.  They 


cost  but  6d.,  and  are  known  as  the 
“ Helping  Hand.” 

Vegetable  Cutter  or  Slicer. 

— There  are  endless  varieties  of  these. 
A good  one  that  slices  rapidly  apples 
and  other  fruits,  carrots,  cucumhers, 
&c.,  to  any  degree  of  thickness  desmed, 
may  be  bought  for  7s.  6d.  It  ser\-es 
equally  for  dried  meats  and  other 
edibles.  A cutter  for  preparing  slices 
of  fancy  j)atterns  for  soups  costs  nearly 
10s.  A cucumber  slice  may  be  bought 
for  a trifle  ; and  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
with  a knife  as  thinly  and  evenly  as 
with  a slice.  Then  there  are  more 
comjjlicated  and  costly  articles,  only  of 
use  in  large  kitchens.  Again,  there 
are  handy  little  things,  from  about 
2s.  6d.,  that  are  calculated  to  save  time 
and  labour,  and  would  be  a boon  to 
many.  One,  at  the  latter  price,  called 
the  rotary,  is  good  for  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  A paring-machine 
at  8s.  6d.  will  pare  vegetables  and 
fruit,  and  ■null  also  core  and  slice 
apiiles.  Of  parers  for  potatoes  only 
there  are  any  number. 

Vegetable  Knives,  Ladles, 
Scoops,  &C.  — Under  these  heads 
many  things  might  be  detailed  if  space 
allowed.  The  knives  are  called,  also, 
garnishing  or  root  knives,  and  cost 
from  about  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  each  upwards. 
All  want  careful  drying,  the  ridged 
ones  esjrecially.  Ladles  are  handy  for 
taking  up  vegetables  from  the  boiling- 
pot.  Scoops  are  used  for  balls,  olives, 
and  the  like  ; fluted  and  plain  may  be 
bought  in  a number  of  sizes  and  shapes. 
Spiral  and  other  cutters  can  be  got 
where  the  knives  are  sold.  As  they 
are  not  required  by  everybody,  only 
the  best  shops  stock  them. 

Vegetable  Press  or  Masher. 

— Made  of  wood,  with  a strong  handle  ; 
the  press,  being  concave  in  shape,  is 
adapted  for  mashing  vegetables,  or 
rubbing  purees  through  a sieve.  Cost, 
about  9d. 

Wire  Trays  or  Stands. — These 
are  light,  and  used  for  cooling  pastry' 
and  little  fancy  cakes  after  baking,  or 
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for  drying  them  after  icing,  &c.  They 
cost  about  2s.  A sieve  can  often  re- 
place them  in  ordinary  kitchens  ; hut 
where  fancy  dishes  are  made  in  any 
number  they  are  almost  a necessity. 

Warren’s  Cooking  Pot. — Com- 
petent judges  consider  that  less  food  is 
wasted  when  cooked  in  this  pot  than 
by  any  other  known  method.  The 
meat  or  other  food  is  put  in  an  almost 
air-tight  chamber,  heated  by  steam, 
and  is  practically  cooked  in  its  own 
vapour.  For  camisers-out  nothing 
could  he  more  useful ; for  a few  bricks 
may  be  arranged,  with  spaces  between, 
and  filled  with  coal  or  coke,  and  the 
pot  put  on  the  top.  There  is  nothing 
to  do  but  keep  up  the  fire  to  the  end  of 
the  cooking ; and  the  contents  of  the 
pot  will  be  as  weU  cooked  and  as 
savoury  as  if  served  up  in  a Parisian 
cafe.  A hint  about  pots  of  this  class 
(includiug  all  sorts  of  steamers)  of 
general  application  is  this  : when 

not  in  use,  after  thorough  cleansing, 
put  the  parts  away  separately.  Do 
not  pack  them  all  together  as  sho-wm  in 
shop-windows.  More  room  is  wanted, 
it  is  true  ; hut  the  gain  in  flavour  of 
the  Auands  cooked  is  sufficient  reward 
for  the  trouble.  Another  hint.  When 
washing,  look  well  to  the  rims.  Any 
good  ironmonger  vsdll  supply  the  pots, 
with  full  directions  for  their  use. 
They  are  not  low-priced,  hut  they  are 
cheap.  Other  first-rate  cooking  utensils, 
also  invented  by  Captain  Warren,  may 
he  got  where  the  pots  are. 

Wkisks.  — There  are  several  kinds. 


Some  are  shown  in  the  chapter  on 
Eggs.  Others,  rather  larger,  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  2s.  6d.,  serve  for  heating 
up  small  quantities  of  batter,  and  cake, 
and  other  mixtures.  One  very  good 
one  is  complete  with  howl  at  4s. ; hut 
the  whisk  may  he  had  separately  and 
fastened  to  any  table,  an  ordinary  howl 
being  held  under  it.  Those  who  fail 
to  heat  up  anything  to  their  satisfaction 
by  hand  are  advised  to  invest  in  a 
little  machine.  Then,  for  use  on  a 
larger  scale,  there  are  whisks  or  mixers 
(compound  action)  of  the  kind  used  by 
confectioners,  but  on  a smaller  scale. 
The  first  size  costs  about  17s.  6d.,  up 
to  about  double  for  ordinary  family 
use. 

Wooden,  and  other  Spoons. 

— A good  supply  should  be  at  hand, 
and  of  various  sizes,  from  the  largest, 
suitable  for  stirring  jam,  &c.,  to  the 
smallest,  about  the  size  of  a dessert- 
spoon. A boil-up  now  and  then  in 
water  with  a little  soda  sweetens  the 
spoons.  Enamelled  spoons  are  very 
nice,  and,  being  shaped  like  a table- 
spoon, are  convenient  for  mixing  liquids 
with  flour,  &c.  These  are  nicer  than 
common  iron  spoons.  Cost,  from  about 
2d.  to  6d.,  or  more.  Tammy  spoons 
are  the  largest,  and  cost  about  9d. 
each.  These  are  of  very  strong  wood. 

Yorkshire  Pudding  Tins. — 

These  are  as  varied  in  quality  as  other 
utensils.  They  should  be  stout,  espe- 
cially at  the  comers,  otherwise  are 
soon  worn  out. 
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The  following  table  is  not  put  forward  as  perfect.  The  difficulties 
tliat  strew  the  path  of  the  writer  of  such  tables  are  greater  than  uiany 
would  imagiue.  One  is  that,  owing  to  a very  early  season,  certain  fruits 
and  A^egetables  may  be  in  the  markets  before  their  average  time  (and 
we  are  not  tliinkiug  of  forced  articles).  Then  a thing  that  is  plentiful  in 
one  part  of  the  country  may  be  quite  unobtainable  in  another,  owing  to 
difficulties  of  transit  and  the  like.  Or  climatic  and  other  causes  may 
operate  against  what  should  be  a general  supply.  Then  it  should  not  be 
taken  (though  this  applies  more  directly  to  fish)  that  a thing  on  sale  is  of 
necessity  in  season.  There  is  a ditference,  with  a very  real  distinction. 
There  may  be  months  in  the  year  when  certain  fish  not  down  in  our  list 
may  be  on  sale ; and  in  some  instances  it  may  not  be  actually  unwhole- 
some, but,  from  perfectly  natural  causes,  it  will  not  be  in  its  best  season. 

Referring  to  game,  the  foreign  supply  that  is  poured  into  the  markets 
as  soon  as  our  own  ceases  is  not  obtainable  iu  all  towns.  And  with 
vegetables  and  fruit,  crop  seems  to  succeed  crop  now  at  such  a rate  that 
for  many  commodities  it  would  seem  that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
no  season.  One  has  but  to  think  of  oranges  to  see  the  force  of  this 
argument.  Many  things  are  in  season  whenever  they  can  be  got;  and  the 
weather  plays  such  a part  that  one  can  hardly  give  an  approximate  time. 
Blackberries  and  others  of  the  class  illustrate  our  meaning.  Many 
vegetables  now  may  be  set  down  as  obtainable  all  the  year  round,  thanks 
to  our  supplies  from  abroad ; but  respecting  very  early  kinds,  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  them  are  not  equal,  given  the  best-filled  purse, 
where  one  has  to  depend  upon  shops  and  mai-kets,  for  all  know  how  much 
they  vary. 

Meat  of  all  kinds  has  been  sufficiently  treated  under  the  various 
headings.  {See  Index.) 


.lANUAllY. 

PuuUry  and  Game.  — Black  game 
(foreign),  caj)ons,  chickens,  caper- 
cailzie, ducks,  fowls,  geese,  hares, 
landrails,  larks,  pigeons,  pheasants, 
partridges, plovers  (golden  and  grey), 
ptamiigan,  rabbits,  snipe,  turkeys,  teal, 
widgeon,  woodcock. 

Fish.  — Bloaters,  briU,  carp,  cod, 
crabs,  crayfish,  doreys,  eels,  flounders, 
gurnet,  haddock,  hake,  halibut,  her- 
rings, lobsters,  oysters,  perch,  pike, 
plaice,  scallops,  skate,  smelts,  soles, 
sprats,  tench,  turbot,  whiting. 

Fe^etables.—f  Artichokes  ( J erusalem) , 


beetroot,  cardoons,  carrots,  celery, 
cucumbers,  garlic,  greens,  horseradish, 
kale,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  salsify,  savoys,  shalots,  tur- 
nijrs.  Salads  and  dried  herbs. 

Fruit. — Almonds,  apples,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  cobnuts,  chestnuts,  figs,  and 
other  dried  fruits,  grapes,  lemons, 
melons  (water),  oranges,  pears,  pines, 
and  rhubarb  (forced). 

FEBKUAHY. 

Poultry  and  Game. — The  same  as 
January,  with  the  addition  of  prairie 
hens. 
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Fish. — As  last  month,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  whitebait,  cockles,  and  salmon. 
Mackerel  uncertain. 

Vegetables. — As  before,  with  broccoli, 
mushrooms,  spinach,  tomatoes,  and 
turnip-tops.  Endive  and  French  let- 
tuce should  be  good.  Sea-kale  should 
be  plentiful. 

Fruit. — About  the  same  as  last 
month.  Forced  strawberries  probably 
in. 

MARCH. 

Foultry  and  Game. — About  the  same 
as  February,  with  the  addition  of 
ducklings,  ortolans,  quails,  and  ruffs 
and  reeves.  Pheasants  over,  also  part- 
ridges and  plovers  by  the  middle  of 
the  month. 

Fish. — Carp,  pike,  perch,  and  tench 
are  out  of  season  on  the  15th. 
Mullet  are  in,  also  smoked  cod’s  roe, 
digby  chicks,  and  kippers.  Not  much 
change  generally. 

Vegetables. — As  last  month,  but  more 
abundant  and  cheaper.  Carrots  not 
very  good.  Foreign  new  potatoes 
should  be  in.  S^iinach  should  be  in. 

F'rmt. — -About  the  same  as  last 
month. 

APRIL; 

Poultry  and  Game. — Capons,  chickens, 
ducks  and  ducklings,  fowls  and  Guinea 
fowls,  hares  and  leverets,  ortolans, 
pigeons,  prame  hens,  rabbits,  and  ruffs 
and  reeves. 

Fish. — Bloaters,  brill,  cod,  crabs, 
doreys,  eels,  flounders,  gurnet,  haddock 
(fresh  and  smoked),  halibut,  lobsters, 
mackerel,  oysters,  plaice,  prawns, 
salmon,  scallops,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts, 
soles,  sprats,  trout,  turbot,  whitebait, 
whiting,  and  kinds  named  last  month. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus  should  he  in  ; 
others  about  the  same  as  last  month. 
Celery  not  so  good.  Caixots  and 
turnips  often  poor  about  this  month. 
Salads  plentiful. 

Fruit. — Brazil  nuts  in  ; not  much 
change  ; pears  getting  scarce. 


MAY. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Prairie  hens  out; 


otherwise  the  list  stands  about  the 
same. 

Fish. — Not  much  change;  cod  goes 
off  from  this  month  to  the  end  of 
August.  Bass  is  in  ; oysters  are  out 
(strictly),  though  cooking  oysters  are 
obtainable.  Scallops  are  over.  Salmon, 
lobsters,  and  crabs  should  be  very 
good  this  month,  and  last  through  the 
summer. 

Vegetables. — About  the  same  sorts, 
but  cheaper  than  last  month. 

Fruit. — Not  much  change  ; green 
gooseberries  and  French  currants 
should  be  in 

JUNE. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Goslings  and 
turkey  poults  should  be  in ; other 
sorts  about  the  same. 

Fish. — Bass,  bloaters,  cockles,  crabs, 
gurnet,  haddock,  lobsters,  mackerel, 
plaice,  prawns,  sahnon,  shrimps,  skate, 
soles,  trout,  turbot,  whitebait,  and 
whiting.  After  the  15th,  perch,  pike, 
and  tench. 

Vegetables. — About  the  same  ; new 
carrots  and  turnips  should  be  in ; 
peas  should  be  plentiful.  Mushrooms 
should  be  cheaji. 

Fruit.  — Cherries,  currants,  rasp- 
berries, and  strawberries  should  be 
in  full  season  ; others  as  last,  month. 

JULY. 

Foultry  and  Game. — About  the  same ; 
French  and  English  pigeons  should  be 
plentiful,  also  quails. 

Fish.  — Eels  may  be  obtainable. 
Mullet  should  be  plentiful ; ling,  lemon 
soles,  doreys,  and  crawfish  should  be  in  ; 
crayfish  probably ; others  about  the 
same  as  last  month. 

Vegetables.  — Much  the  same,  but 
there  should  be  a plentiful  supplj'  of 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  French  and  scar- 
let runner  and  broad  beans,  and  vege- 
table marrows ; also  herbs  and  salads  in 
^plenty.  Walnuts  for  pickling. 

Fruit. — About  the  same,  but  much 
depends  on  the  season,  especially  with 
regard  to  stone  fruit ; ripe  gooseberries 
should  be  plentiful,  and  apples  may 
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be  in.  Bilberries  (and  other  berries), 
probably. 

AUGUST. 

Poultry  and  Game.  — Capons, 
chickens,  ducks,  fowls,  goslings,  grouse, 
and  ptarmigan,  from  the  12th  ; hares, 
leverets,  pigeons,  plovers,  quails,  rab- 
bits, snipe,  teal,  tiu’key  poults,  widgeon 
and  woodcock. 

Fish. — Bream,  brill,  bloateis,  cockles, 
cod,  crabs,  crawfish,  crayfish,  dabs, 
dace,  doreys,  eels,  flounders,  grayling, 
gui  net,  haddock  s (fresh  and  dried ; , hake, 
berrings  (fre.sh),  kqrpers,  lemon  soles, 
lobsters,  mackerel,  mussels,  plaice, 
prawns,  salmon,  whitebait,  and  whiting. 

Vegetables. — About  the  same  ; musb- 
rooms  should  be  plentiful.  Peas  may 
be  over  ; beans  more  plentiful ; salsify 
may  be  obtainable. 

Fruit. — A good  supply  generally. 
Apples,  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums 
should  be  plentiful ; raspbenies  and 
strawberries  most  likely  over,  but 
uncertain  ; pears  and  melons  abundant. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Turkeys  and 
partridges  in ; other  sorts  much  the 
same.  Quails  are  over. 

Fish. — Salmon,  trout,  and  whitebait 
out.  Oysters  in.  Eels  should  be 
good,  .also  cod.  Winkles  and  whelks 
often  good  this  month  ; also  sturgeon. 
Not  much  general  ch.ange. 

Vegetables. — Much  the  s.ame  ; plenty 
of  choice,  including  salads  arrd  herbs. 
Scorzonera  may  be  in. 

Fruit.  — Diimsons,  medlars,  and 
quinces  should  be  in ; also  w.alnuts ; 
currants  over ; others  much  the  same. 

OCTOBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Black  game, 
capons,  chickens,  capercailzie,  ducks, 
fowls,  geese,  grouse,  h.ares,  larks, 
partridges,  pheasants,  plovers,  ptar- 
migan, rabbits,  snipe,  teal,  turkeys, 
widgeon,  .and  woodcock. 

Fish.  — Bloaters,  brill  (very  good), 
carp,  cr.abs,  cod  (fine),  doreys,  eels, 
flounders,  haddock,  halibut,  berrings. 


mackerel,  mullet  (uncertain),  mussels, 
oysters,  perch,  plaice,  pike,  scallops,  sea- 
bream,  shrimps,  skate,  smelts,  sturgeon, 
tench,  turbot,  whiting,  and  shell-fish 
as  in  the  summer  months  generally. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes  ( J erusalem) , 
beetroot,  Brussels  sprouts,  capsicums, 
cauliflowers,  caiTots,  celery,  chillies, 
French  beiins,  garlic,  greens,  horse- 
radish, leeks,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes, 

. savoys,  scarlet  runneis,  spinach,  toma- 
toes, turnips,  vegetable  man-ows. 

Fruit.  — Apples,  apricots,  bananas, 
figs,  grapes,  lemons,  medlars,  melons, 
nectiirines,  oranges,  peaches,  pears, 
pines,  various  nuts  and  dried  fruits. 

NOVEMBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — The  same  as  Last 
month,  with  the  addition  of  landrails. 

Fish. — Sprats  should  be  in ; mullet 
and  sea-bream  out ; not  much  change 
generally,  but  uncertain ; hake  should 
be  obtainable. 

Vegetables.  — Beans  and  mari'ows 
over,  otherMuse  much  the  same. 

Fruit.  — Pomegranates  and  quinces 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  last  month. 

DECEMBER. 

Poultry  and  Game. — English  gTOuse 
and  pt.armig.an  going  out,  foreign 
pt.aiTnigan  coming  in ; others  about 
the  s.ame. 

Fish.  — Brill,  bloaters,  carp,  cod, 
doreys,  eels,  flounders,  gurnet,  halibut, 
herrings,  haddock,  ling,  oysters  and 
shell  - fish  generally,  perch,  pike, 
smelts,  soles,  skate,  sprats,  tench,  and 
whiting. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes  ( J erusalem) , 
beetroot,  c.arrots,  celery,  cucumbers, 
c.ardoons^  garlic,  greens,  horseradish, 
leeks,  lettuces  (French),  onions 
(English  and  foreign),  parsnips,  savoys, 
salsify,  spinach,  and  tomatoes  (un- 
certain). Dried  herbs. 

Fruit. — Apples,  bananas,  figs,  gr.apes, 
lemons,  melons,  oranges  (Tangerines 
also),  pines,  rhubarb  (forced),  walnuts, 
and  a variety  of  other  nuts  and  dried 
fruits  for  the  festive  season. 
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REMARKS. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Rabbits  and  hares  can  be  got  the  year  round ; 
leverets  are  good  in  the  summer,  but  the  otliers  are  best  from  September 
to  April.  Pigeons,  either  English  or  foreign,  are  pretty  generally  obtain- 
able. Guinea  fowls,  sometimes  to  be  had  earlier  in  the  year  than  we  have 
given,  but  the  supply  is  uncertain  and  the  quality  variable.  Quails  are 
uncertain ; sometimes  scarce  or  poor  early  in  their  season.  Russian 
partridges  sometimes  good  and  cheap,  but  all  supplies  from  abroad  are 
subject  to  much  fluctuation. 

Fish. — Mackerel  depends  much  upon  the  weather  for  supply  and 
quality ; the  same  may  be  said  of  herrings  and  many  other  fish.  Shell- 
fish variable ; lobsters  often  scarce  and  dear  m rne  spring.  Many  kinds 
that  are  only  to  be  had  locally  are  not  given.  Elat  fish  of  the  plaice  class 
should  not  be  selected  whenever  it  is  thin,  watery,  and  in  poor  condition. 

Vegetables.  — Supplies  from  abroad,  also  English  grown,  at  high 
prices,  earlier  than  given  in  our  list.  Herbs  fresh  or  dried,  in  season 
always.  Salads  vary  in  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  the  price,  both 
home  grown  and  foreign.  Rare  vegetables  {i.e.,  high-priced,  and  only 
obtainable  in  London,  as  a rule)  not  given  above.  {See  the  chapters  on 
Vegetables.) 


GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED 
IN  OOOKERY. 


Aspic.-— k.  savoury  jelly,  mostly  used 
for  gamishing-. 

Assiettes. — Small  entrees  ; not  more 
than  one  plate  will  hold. 

Attelets  or  Hdtelets. — Small  skewers  ; 
when  of  silver,  or  plated,  they  are 
used  in  dishing  up. 

Ah  Bleu. — Fish  cooked  in  wine  with 
flavourers. 

Ah  Gras. — Dressed  with  meat  stock. 

All  Jus. — In  the  natural  juice  or 
gravy. 

All  Maigre. — A dish  in  which  meat 
is  not  used  : a fast-day  dish. 

An  Naturel. — Plain,  simjjle  cookery  ; 
or  anything-  served  raw,  as  oysters. 

Bain-Marie. — A vessel  for  holding- 
water  to  keej)  di.shes  hot.  [See page  82.) 

Barile. — A piece  of  bacon  tied  over 
the  breasts  of  birds,  &c.  [See  jmg-e  13.) 

Battcrie  de  Cuisine. — A complete  set 
of  cooking-  apparatus. 

Bkhamel. — A sauce.  [See  page  89.) 

Bcignet. — Another  name  for  fritter. 

Bisque. — A shell-fish  soup. 

Blanc. — White.  Anything  used  in 
cooking  to  give  a more  delicate  appear- 
ance ; as  white  broth  or  milk  for 
boiling-  poultry  or  fish. 

Blanch. — To  improve  the  taste  and 
apiiearance  of  many  ^dands  by  blanch- 
ing. [See  page  261,  under  Sweet- 

liRFADS.) 

Blanquette. — Meat  served  in  thick 
white  sauce,  witli  egg-yolks  to  thicken. 

Bouchees. — Mouthfuls.  Tiny  patties 
tilled  with  various  preparations. 

Boudins. — Delicate  dishes  from  force- 
meat. 

Bouilli.—A  piece  of  boiled  beef  ; the 
foimdation  of  the  French  pot-au-feu. 


Bouillon.  — - The  common  soup  of 
France  ; the  liquor  from  the  bouilli. 

Bouquet- Garni. — A bunch  of  herhs 
used  to  flavour  any  dish,  and  removed 
before  serving. 

Braise. — To  cook  in  a closely-covered 
vessel,  as  described  on  page  5. 

Braisih'e.  — The  pan  used  for 
braising. 

Brioche. — A very  light  bun-like  cake. 
[See  Cakes.) 

Brunoise. — Clear  soup  with  vege- 
tables. [See  page  39.) 

Caisses. — Little  cases  of  paper  or 
china,  in  which  various  savoui-ies  arc 
served. 

Canape. — A round  crouton  with  a 
l)uree  on  it ; a small  savoui-y. 

Cannelons. — Little  rolls  of  pastry, 
variously  filled. 

Caramel. — Burnt  sugar.  [See  Brown- 
ing, page  34.) 

Casserole. — A shape  of  rice  to  be 
filled  with  a ragout  or  other  prepara- 
tion. Also  a stevqian. 

Civet. — A thick,  rich,  dark  stew  of 
hare  or  venison. 

Clarify. — To  clear  by  straining,  and 
by  the  aid  of  whites  and  shells  of  eggs, 
and  raw  meat. 

Compote. — A dish  of  meat  or  small 
birds,  served  in  a pile ; or  fruits  served 
in  the  same  way  in  syrup. 

Consomme. — A strong,  clear  soup. 

Coquilles.  — Shells.  Shell  - shaped 
dishes  for  serving  oysters  and  other 
savouries. 

Couronne,  Bn. — To  serve  anything,  as 
cutlets  or  fritters,  in  a crown  or 
ring. 

Croquette. — A savoury  mince  of  fish, 
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game,  poultry,  or  meat,  shaped  and 
fried. 

Croute,  Croiiton,  Crovstade.  — [See 
description  in  Garnishes.) 

Charlotte. — A dish  made  in  a mould 
of  a particular  shape. 

Chartreuse.  — A dish  made  in  a 
mould,  which  is  lined  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  dish, 
whether  sweet  or  savoury,  &c.  (Ex- 
plained in  the  recipes. ) 

Chaudfroid.  — A thick  sauce  fcr 
masking  purposes. 

Bariole.  — Anything  cooked  in  a 
dariole  mould. 

Entrees.  — The  corner  dishes  were 
thus  termed  some  time  ago.  Now 
applied  to  the  made  dishes  served 
before  the  roast. 

Entremets. — Savoury  or  sweet  second- 
course  dishes. 

Epigranime  or  Epigram.- — An  entree 
in  which  two  materials,  or  two  shapes 
of  one  material,  are  placed  alternately 
in  a ring. 

Escalopes. — CoUops. 

Espagnole. — A rich,  brown,  Spanish 
sauce. 

Earce. — Forcemeat  or  stuffing. 

Eeuilletage.  — A rich,  light  puff 
paste. 

Filet  or  Fillet. — A piece  of  meat, 
poultry,  game,  or  fish,  cut  clear  of  the 
bone,  and  served  neatly  ; the  undercut 
of  a sirloin  of  beef. 

Financiere. — A rich  ragout  or  sauce, 
containing  traffics,  sweetbread,  &c. 
[See  recipes  for  uses.) 

Flan. — A French  custard. 

Fleur. — A pastry-case  for  sweets  or 
savouries. 

Fondue. — A kind  of  pudding  made 
from  cheese. 

Fricandeau.  — A piece  of  meat, 
larded  and  braised.  [See  page  265.) 

Fricassee.  — A rich  white  dish  of 
meat,  or  poultry,  or  fish,  with  sauce. 

Fritter.  — Anything  encased  in  bat- 
ter, or  coated  with  egg,  &c.,  and  fried. 
Or  batter  fried  in  the  form  of  small 
pancakes. 

Friture.  — The  substance  used  for 
frying  the  fritters. 

Galantine. — Meat  or  poultry,  boned. 


stuffed,  and  rolled,  then  cooked,  and 
decorated  in  various  ways. 

Garniture. — The  garnish  or  adjuncts 
to  a dish. 

Gateau. — A sort  of  cake  (May 
often  be  served  as  a pudding.) 

Glace. — A glaze  made  from  sugar. 
[See  Glace  Icings.) 

Glaze.  — A stiff  jelly  from  stock. 
[See  page  10.) 

Godiveau. — A good  savoury  force- 
meat. 

Gratin,  Au. — Meat,  fish,  &c.,  cooked 
in  a dish  with  sauce,  crumbs,  and 
flavourings,  and  served  in  the  dish. 

Grenadine. — Round  slices  of  meat, 
larded,  and  served  in  sauce. 

Haricot. — A stew  of  vegetables  and 
meat ; originally  a dish  of  meat  with 
haricots  : hence  the  name. 

Hors  dHEuvres.  — Small  relishes 
served  at  the  beginning  of  dinner. 

J ulienne.  — Clear  soup,  with  vege- 
tables in  strips. 

Kromeshies.  — Savoury  mixtui'es  of 
meat  and  sauce,  rolled  in  bacon  and 
batter,  and  fried.  (Detailed  in  recipes.) 

Larding.  — The  insertion  of  pieces 
of  bacon  into  meat.  [See  page  13.) 

Lardoons  or  iMrdons. — The  pieces  of 
bacon  used  in  larding. 

Liaison. — A mixture  of  cream,  eggs, 
&c.,  used  to  bind  and  thicken  sauces 
and  soups. 

Luting. — A paste  used  to  “ lute”  or 
fasten  the  lids  on  dishes  of  potted 
game,  &c. 

Macedoines. — Mixtures  of  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

Marinade. — A liquor  in  which  to 
steep  meat  or  fish,  to  heighten  the 
flavour. 

Mask,  To. — To  coat  anything  with 
sauce,  icing,  &c.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  dish. 

Ma  telote. — Agoodfishstewwithwine. 

Mayonnaise. — A cold  sauce  ; a good 
salad  dressing. 

Menu. — The  bill  of  fare. 

Meringue. — A mixture  of  sugar  and 
whites  of  raw  eggs,  used  in  various 
ways. 

Miroton. — Little  slices  of  meat  with 
sauce ; the  meat  served  in  a ring. 
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Panada.  — An  ingredient  in  force- 
meats. 

Papillate,  En. — Cutlets,  &c.,  cooked 
in  papers,  and  sent  to  table  in  the 
papers. 

Piece  de  Resistance. — The  principal 
joint  at  dinner. 

Potage. — Soup. 

Pot-au-Feu. — A pot  used  in  France 
for  making  stock ; now  applied  to  the 
broth  made  in  the  pot. 

Printanier. — Clear  soup,  with  spring 
vegetables  of  various  sorts. 

Pur&e. — A substance  reduced  to  a 
pulp  by  pounding,  sie^dng,  &c. 

Quenelles. — Shapes  of  meat,  game, 
fish,  &c.,  cooked  in  stock.  (Described 
in  recipes.) 

Ragout. — A rich  mixture  of  meat,  &c., 
with  sauce  ; used  as  a garnish,  or  for 
filling  patties,  &c. 

Ramekins  or  Raniequins.  — Various 
preparations  baked  in  cases.  [See 
recipes. ) 

Relcres. — [See  Removes.) 

Removes.  — [See  Made  Dishes  in 
Index.) 

Rissoles.  — Mixtures  of  meat  and 


sauce,  enclosed  in  pastry,  and  fried. 
[See  recipes.) 

Roux. — Thickenings  of  flour  and 
butter. 

Salmis. — Rich  hashes  of  game.  [See 
recipes.) 

Sauter. — To  cook  in  a saute  pan, 
with  a small  quantity  of  fat. 

Serviette,  A la. — To  dish  on  or  in  a 
serviette. 

Sorbet.  — A semi-frozen  ice,  well- 
flavoured.  [See  Ices.) 

Souffle. — A light  kind  of  pudding, 
sweet  or  savoury. 

Supreme. — A rich  white  sauce.  A 
good  entree,  composed  of  the  best 
parts  of  poultry  with  sauce. 

Tammy  or  Tamis. — A woollen  cloth 
for  straining  sauces,  &c. , to  make 
them  smooth. 

Turban. — A dish  made  in  a turban- 
mould.  [See  page  197.) 

Veloute. — A rich  white  sauce.  [See 
page  104.) 

Vol-au-Vent. — A rich  pastry-case 
filled  with  a savoury  ragout,  or 
with  fruits ; decorated  in  various 
ways. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  DUTIES 
OF  SERVANTS. 


By  Phyllis  Browne. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SERVANTS. 

The  prosperity  aiid  comfort  of  a household — no  matter  whether  it  is  large 
or  small — depend  very  greatly  upon  the  efficiency,  honesty,  and  fidelity  of 
the  servants  who  belong  to  it.  Therefore,  the  subject  of  the  management 
of  servants  must  be  regarded  as  important  by  tliose  whose  duty  it  is  to  ' 

preside  over  a home  and  a family. 

Of  late  years  the  relations  between  mistresses  and  servants  have  been 
considerably  strained ; and  unfortunately,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  world  of 
domestic  service  demoralisation  apparently  prevails,  and  on  all  hands  dis- 
satisfaction with  present  arrangements  is  expressed.  Mistresses  com[)laiu 
that  good  servants  are  rarely  to  be  found  : that  the  inferior  servants  who 
have  to  be  engaged  make  unreasonable  demands,  are  selfish,  unskilled,  and 
careless.  Servants,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  domestic  service  is 
intolerable : that  mistresses  are  over-exacting,  allow  neither  liberty  nor 
relaxation:  and  tliat  employment  in  tlie  factory  or  the  workshop  is 
preferable  to  household  service. 

This  unpopularity  of  domestic  service  which  exists  amongst  people  who 
ought  naturally,  we  feel,  to  be  in  service,  is  the  more  deplorable  because 
domestic  service  in  a good  house  ought  to  be — for  young  women,  at  any  rate 
— the  most  agreeable  of  occupations.  When  engaged  in  domestic  service 
under  a good  mistress,  a girl  is  being  trained  to  perform  those  duties  of  a wife 
and  mother  which  will,  in  all  probability,  ultimately  devolve  on  her ; she  iias  a 
comfortable  home,  nourishing  food,  and  every  reasonable  need  is  supplied. 

The  expenses  of  her  livina:  are  defrayed,  and  she  enjoys  the  protection  which 
a home  affords.  The  mistress,  too,  who  has  engaged  reliable  efficient 
servants  is  greatly  to  be  congratulated.  For  her  the  trials  of  domestic 
management  are  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  if  her  house  is  well  ordered, 
the  wheels  of  the  domestic  machine  run  smoothly,  and  there  is  no  unplea- 
sant friction.  If,  therefore,  matters  could  be  so  arranged  that  domestic 
service  should  be  once  more  popular,  and  if,  by  any  means,  servants  could 
be  properly  trained  to  do  their  work,  and  educated  to  fulfil  its  duties,  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  believed  that  these  desirable  conditions  are  not  entirely  impossible 
of  attainment.  To  bring  them  within  reach,  however,  both  mistresses  and 
servants  would  have  to  realise  that  moderate  concessions  on  both  sides  are 
reasonable,  and  they  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  make  those  concessions. 

Then  if  before  the  domestic  entered  on  the  term  of  service,  an  exact 
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imderstandiii^  could  be  aridved  at  as  to  what  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
were  to  demand  and  to  receive,  the  terms  being  observed,  harmony  ought 
to  be  the  result. 

True  it  is  that  even  under  these  circumstances  the  difficulty  of  lack  of 
training  for  service  would  still  be  left  unsolved;  but  even  here  the  prospect 
is  not  as  dark  as  at  first  sight  appears.  We  have  at  least  the  hopeful  sign 
that  no  one  denies  the  fact  that  training  is  required ; and  attempts,  partial 
and  limited,  but  earnest,  are  being  made  by  well-meaning  people  to  meet  it. 
Tlie  best  remedy  for  the  evil  would  be  that  mistresses  who  understand 
household  work  should  be  willing  to  take  respectable  young  girls  into  their 
service,  and  teach  them  how  household  work  should  be  dou“,  and  that 
mothers  of  would-be  servants  should  encourage  their  daughters  to  go  out 
iuto  service  young,  and  should  allow  them  to  begin  to  work  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  gradually  fitting  themselves  for  a more  important  position. 
Although  the  dearth  of  “experienced  servants”  is  so  much  felt,  it  is 
questionable  whether  what  are  called  experienced  servants  are  as  great  a 
treasure  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Very  often  they  are  quite  as  experi- 
enced in  prejudice  and  exaction  as  they  are  in  the  best  methods  of  doing 
their  work.  Real  experience,  when  combined  with  honesty  and  willingness, 
is  of  almost  priceless  value ; but  it  is  not  easily  found.  If  mistresses  who 
cannot  discover  it  would  now  and  again  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a 
young  girl  from  a respectable  home,  and  teaching  her  the  details  of  domestic 
work,  gradually,  and  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  raising  her  wages  as  she 
became  more  competent,  servants  would  not  “change  ” as  frequently  as  they 
now  do,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  home  would  not  be  so  constantly 
disturbed  because  there  are  new  arrivals  in  the  kitchen. 

We  find,  then,  that  for  the  successful  management  of  servants  there 
must  be  moderate  concessions  to  each  other  from  both  the  parties  concerned ; 
an  exact  understanding  at  the  time  the  engagement  is  made  as  to  what 
each  is  expected  to  do  and  to  give,  and  a thorough  training  in  domestic 
work  on  the  part  of  the  worker.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a compre- 
hension of,  and  respect  for,  the  rights  and  duties  of  both  mistresses  and 
servants.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  if  we  first  say  a few  words  on  each  of 
the  points  concerning  which  tliere  is  difi^erence  of  opinion  between  em- 
ployei's  and  servants,  and  afterwards  describe  in  detail  the  duties  which 
special  servants  are  expected  to  perform. 

CHOOSING  SERVANTS. 

In  moderate-sized  households  the  master  of  a house  generally  chooses 
and  engages  the  men  servants  employed,  and  the  mistress  chooses  tlie 
women  servants ; although  in  very  large  establishments  these  duties  are 
committed  to  trusty  retainers.  Thus,  when  there  is  a house  steward,  he 
both  engages  and  dismisses  all  servants,  both  male  and  female.  When 
there  is  no  house  steward  the  master  engages  the  butler,  the  coachman,  and 
his  own  valet,  sometimes  also  the  footmen  and  the  grooms ; occasionally 
he  engages  the  butler  and  the  coachman,  and  deputes  the  former  to  engage 
the  men  servants  for  indoors  and  the  coachman  to  engage  the  grooms.  In 
the  same  way  the  mistress  engages  the  housekeeper,  ladies’-maids,  and 
nurses,  and  the  housekeeper  engages  the  women  servants.  Obviously, 
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arraugements  of  this  sort  must  vary  with  the  size  aud  nature  of  the 
establishment. 

Many  opportunities  of  obtaining  domestic  servants  are  available.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  are  private  inquiries  amongst  personal  friends  and 
ti’adespeople,  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  registry  offices.  By  far 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  is  to  engage  a servant 
through  a friend.  If  friends  are  not  able  to  furnish  the  requisite  informa- 
tion, it  is  well  to  inquire  of  the  tradespeople,  many  of  whom  make  assistance 
of  this  sort  a means  of  securing  custom.  Should  this  means  also  fail,  the 
employer  should  either  advertise  in  a respectable  newspaper,  or  enter 
her  name  at  a registry  office.  There  are  disadvantages  and  advantages 
belonging  to  both  methods,  which  have  to  be  considered. 

The  value  of  well-managed  and  high-class  registry  offices  can  scai’cely 
be  over-estimated.  They  furnish  a means  of  communication  between  tliose 
who  want  work  and  those  who  have  work  to  give,  which  is  of  great  assist- 
ance to  both.  Against  these  offices  no  objection  can  be  raised.  Experience, 
however,  has  brought  many  employei’S  to  the  conclusion  that  for  every  one 
office  that  is  to  be  relied  on,  half  a dozen  are  mere  risky  speculations,  the 
object  of  the  agent  being  merely  to  extort  money  from  those  who  are  in 
difficulties.  The  rule  laid  down  by  many  registry  agents  that  the  em- 
ployer should  pay  the  fee  before  being  suited  with  a domestic  is  not  to  the 
employer’s  advantage,  aud  those  who  have  to  hire  servants  should  protest 
against  it.  When  this  arrangement  is  made  the  agent  has  no  inducement 
to  make  an  effort  to  suit  the  customer.  A much  more  satisfactory  condition 
exists  when  the  rule  is  made  that  half  the  fee  should  be  paid  for  registra- 
tion, the  remainder  when  a suitable  servant  is  engaged.  If  this  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  general,  registry  offices  would  be  much  more  helpful 
than  they  now  are. 

An  advertisement  in  a respectable  newspaper  is  a much  approved  means 
of  obtaining  servants.  Here  the  choice  of  the  newspaper  is  a matter  which 
calls  for  judgment.  Servants  usually  advertise  in  papers  with  a low  scale 
of  charges.  When  searching  for  an  advertisement,  therefore,  it  is  advisable 
to  consult  one  of  these.  When  inserting  an  advertisement,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  better  sort  of  servants  go  to  the  newspaper ; it  is 
accessible  to  them,  and  they  can  consult  it  before  leaving  their  last  place  ; 
consequently,  when  inserting  an  advertisement,  it  is  well  to  choose  a 
newspaper  that  is  read  in  good  families,  and  likely  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  superior  efficient  persons. 

The  wording  of  an  advertisement  that  is  to  be  inserted  has  much  to  do 
with  success  in  this  direction.  Very  naturally,  domestics  in  want  of  a 
situation  are  on  the  look-out  for  something  definite.  They  like  to  know 
exactly  what  wages  will  be  offered,  how  many  there  are  in  family,  how 
many  servants  are  kept,  aud  details  of  a similar  nature.  Accurate  informa- 
tion of  this  sort  counts  with  them  for  more  than  do  stock  phrases,  such  as 
“ good  wages  and  a comfortable  home  for  a steady,  respectable  person.” 
The  term  “ good  ” is  relative.  The  address  also  should  be  clearly  stated, 
and  the  hours  during  which  application  may  be  made  aud  the  sort  of 
reference  required  should  be  plainly  laid  down.  When  it  is  possible,  a 
personal  interview  and  a personal  character  should  be  insisted  on  • they  are 
the  more  likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
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ENGAGING  SERVANTS. 

The  painful  discipline  associated  with  changing  servants  would  have  to 
he  endured  much  less  frequently  than  it  is  if  employers  were  more  cai’eful 
than  they  are  in  engaging  servants  and  in  giving  and  receiving  characters. 
When  engaging  a servant,  for  instance,  an  employer  is  too  often  contented 
to  a.sk  a few  stock  questions,  which  amount  to  nothing  at  all,  and  which 
both  the  contracting  parties  estimate  very  fairly.  It  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  arrive  at  a clear  and  accurate 
understanding  of  the  duties  that  would  have  to  be  performed  by  the 
servants,  and  of  the  privileges  that  would  be  allowed ; more  important 
still,  of  those  that  will  be  refused  by  the  employer.  The  chief  reason  why 
respectable  servants  do  not  settle  in  their  places  is  that  they  come 
expecting  too  much,  and  that  too  much  is  expected  from  them.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  face  both  discomfort  and  incapacity  when  we 
anticipate  them,  and  are  prepared  for  them,  but  to  have  to  put  up  with  the 
one  and  endure  the  other  when  we  looked  for  efficiency  and  skilful  service 
is  very  disappointing.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  suggestion  is  made 
of  employing  means  to  avoid  the  deadlock  in  the  relations  between 
employers  and  domestics  with  which  society  is  threatened.  If  only  there 
could  be  a clear  understanding  before  an  engagement  is  made  of  what  it 
was  reasonable  to  ask  and  just  to  grant  in  laying  down  the  regulations 
of  domestic  service,  the  disputes  and  discontent  which  now  exist  would 
speedily  subside.  When  considering  these  regulations,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  employers  should  realise  that  the  conditions  of  service  are 
not  what  they  were  some  years  ago,  and  that  the  workers  of  the  present 
day  will  not  accept  the  limitations  which  once  they  would  have  thought 
perfectly  reasonable.  Mistresses  who  acknowledge  this  fact,  and  act  upon 
it,  get  good  servants,  and  keep  them ; those  who  fight  against  fate,  and 
are  determined  to  adhere  to  the  old  traditions,  are  always  changing. 

When  the  propositions  between  employer  and  employed  as  to  the 
terms  of  service  are  satisfactory,  and  are  agreed  to  by  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  is  usual  for  the  person  seeking  engagement  to  give  references  as 
to  character  to  the  former  employer.  If  the  character  proves  satisfactory, 
and  if  regulations  are  accepted,  the  servant  is  engaged,  and  the  time  is 
fixed  for  her  to  enter  upon  her  work. 

DISMISSING  SERVANTS. 

Unless  a special  arrangement  otherwise  is  made,  it  is  usually  understood 
that  the  agreement  for  domestic  service  is  for  an  indefinite  period, 
terminable  by  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  giv  ng  a mouth’s 
warning  to  the  other,  or  on  the  part  of  the  employer  by  indant  dismissal 
on  payment  of  a month’s  wages.  This  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
engagement  is  absolute,  and  no  other  condition  is  required  excepting  the 
month’s  warning  or  the  mont’n’s  wages.  Sometimes  a demand  is  made  for 
the  servant’s  board  for  a month  as  well  as  the  month’s  wages,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  law.  the  payment  of  board  is  extraordinary.  Legally,  the 
servant  is  entitled  only  to  a month’s  wages,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
annual  wage. 
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A servant  can  be  summarily  dismissed  without  either  notice  or  a 
month’s  wage  in  advance,  for  insobriety,  dishonesty,  or  gross  impropriety 
of  conduct,  or  for  disobedience  to  lawful  orders.  When,  however,  a step 
of  this  kind  is  taken  without  just  cause,  the  employer  is  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages ; on  the  other  hand,  a servant  is  at  liberty  to  leave  his  work 
without  notice  if  denied  reasonable  food  and  lodging,  or  if  cruelly  and 
improperly  treated  either  by  the  employer  or  any  of  his  dependents. 

CHARACTERS. 

One  of  the  most  onerous  duties  that  devolves  upon  the  employer  of 
domestic  labour  is  the  giAung  of  a character  to  discharged  serA’^ants.  For 
those  who  haA’^e  to  engage  servants,  a personal  character  is  much  to  be 
preferred,  and  by  many  it  is  strongly  insisted  on,  not  only  because  there  is 
more  opportunity  for  imposition  with  a written  character,  but  also  because 
information  can  be  more  easily  obtained  from  an  interview  than  by 
correspondence,  and  particulars  can  be  gleaned  from  questions  and  answers 
which  could  not  be  learnt  from  a letter. 

Householders  ought  to  understand  that  while  it  is  not  compulsory  on 
an  employer  to  give  a servant  a character,  yet  if  that  character  is  given, 
it  must  be  truthful,  without  extenuation  or  exaggeration,  nothing  being 
stated  that  could  not  be  substantiated  in  a coiu-t  of  law.  To  give  untrue 
characters  is  not  only  unfair  to  employers  and  employed,  it  is  also  an 
illegal  action,  and  the  individual  who  does  it  is  liable  to  certain  penalties. 
Supposing  a householder  were  to  give  a dishonest  servant  a character  for 
I honesty,  and  that  servant  were  afterwards  to  rob  his  new  master,  the 
I person  who  gave  the  false  character  would  be  liable  to  an  action,  and  to 
1 compensate  the  sufferer  for  the  wrong  sustained.  Nor  must  it  be  thought 
that  in  this  matter  the  law  protects  employers  only.  If  a servant  Avho 
merits  a good  character  receives  a bad  one,  redress  can  be  obtained.  A 
I bad  character  untruly  and  maliciously  given  renders  the  person  who  gives 
I it  liable  to  an  action  for  defamation  ; although  until  the  untruthfulness  and 
malice  are  proved  the  eommunication  is  regarded  as  pi'ivileged,  and  no 
I'  action  is  maintainable. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a servant  cannot  legally  demand  a second 
character  from  a former  employer,  although  fx’om  kindly  motives  this  is 
sometimes  given.  When  questions  as  to  character  have  to  be  sent  to  an 
address  at  a distance,  annoyance  and  delay  would  frequently  be  avoided  if 
in  the  first  instance  inquiry  were  made  at  the  post-office  of  the  district  to 
ascertain  if  the  address  were  genuine. 

I PERQUISITES. 

■ It  is  a vexed  question  in  many  households  Avhether  or  not  a servant  is 
morally  entitled  to  receive  from  the  tradesmen  a percentage  or  commission  on 
goods  supplied  for  household  use.  Not  many  years  ago  domestic  servants — 
and  especially  those  who  belonged  to  large  establishments — were  accustomed 
! to  claim  their  “ perquisites  ” in  this  way,  and  it  -was  not  unusual  for  the 
I perquisites  of  a cook  to  amount  to  more  than  her  wages.  According’  to  an 
unwritten  code  well-known  and  honoured  in  the  serA'ants’  hall,  the  servants 
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who  paid  the  bills  received  a percentage  from  the  tradesman  of  Is.  in  tlie 
pound.  The  old  newspapers  and  wax  candle  ends  were  the  property  of 
the  butler;  the  lady’s-maid  liad  tlie  left-off  garments  of  the  mistress, 
the  valet  those  of  the  master ; the  housemaid  had  oddments  left  in  the 
bedrooms  ; the  cook  had  the  dripping,  the  kitchen-maid  the  kitchen 
grease,  and  tlie  scullery-maid  the  bones. 

The  system  thus  described  was  a most  disastrous  one  for  both  employers 
and  servants  ; and  it  was  a fruitful  cause  of  dishonesty  and  extravagance. 
Forlunately,  it  is  falling  into  disuse,  and  still  more  into  disfavour,  and 
there  are  many  first-class  households  where  it  is  entii-ely  forbidden. 
The  sooner  it  disappears  altogether,  the  better  for  everyone  coneerned. 
It  would  be  well  if  both  employers  and  servants  were  made  to  realise  that 
not  only  is  the  custom  immoral  and  injurious,  but  it  is  also  dishonest,  and 
therefore  illegal.  The  agent  of  one  party  who  receives  a secret  eommis- 
sion  from  the  other  party  in  a business  transaction  commits  an  offence 
against  the  law;  and  this  is  exactly  the  offence  which  those  servants 
commit  who  take  commissions  from  tradesmen. 


servants’  meals. 

In  noblemen’s  houses  and  very  large  establishments  where  a house 
stewai’d  is  kept,  the  upper  servants  have  their  meals  in  the  steward’s  room ; 
in  less  pretentious  establishments  they  are  taken  in  the  housekeeper’s  room 
or  servants’  hall ; in  small  households  servants  have  their  meals  in  the 
kitchen.  When  meals  take  place  in  the  steward’s  room,  the  steward’s  boy 
lays  the  table ; when  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  the  kitchen-maid  does  so ; 
in  small  establishments  the  cook  is  the  person  upon  whom  the  duty 
devolves.  With  regard  to  the  time  allowed  for  meals,  it  is  usual  for 
one  hour  to  be  given  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast,  for 
tea,  and  for  supper.  The  usual  hour  for  breakfast  is  eight  or  half-past ; 
dinner  is  generally  taken  at  one  o’clock  ; tea  between  four  and  five ; and 
supper  between  half-past  eight  and  half-past  nine.  The  housekeeper 
expects  to  pour  out  tea  for  the  upper  servants  of  a household,  and  the 
upper  housemaid  or  kitchen-maid  does  so  for  the  under  servants. 


allowances. 

In  many  houses  each  sei’vant  has  an  “ allowance  ” of  eertain  articles  of  j 
food,  made  every  week  or  every  month,  for  their  private  use.  The  house-  1 
hold  stores  are  then  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  given  out  as  required. 

The  quantities  most  generally  approved  for  each  person  are  ; — ' 

Tea,  j lb.  per  week ; loaf  sugar,  j lb.  ; moist  sugar,  j lb.  per  week ; 
butter,  5 lb.  per  week ; meat,  ^ lb.  per  day,  without  bone,  and  allowing  for 
shrinkage  -roughly,  | lb.  per  day ; eggs,  1 ^ per  day ; bacon  and  cheese, 
variable— roughly,  1 lb.  per  week ; potatoes,  4 lbs.  per  week  ; beer,  when 
taken,  2 pints  per  day.  In  many  households  beer  is  now  discontinued  ; 
altogether.  In  others  beer  money  is  given  instead,  and  the  amount  given  ' 

is  very  variable.  The  plan  of  giving  b^eer  money  has  many  disadvantages.  j 

The  expediency  of  its  adoption  must  be  determined  by  the  employer. 
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WAGES  AND  BOARD  WAGES. 

The  wages  o£  servants  vary  so  nmcli  according  to  the  position  and 
means  of  employers,  and  also  according  to  locality,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  figures  that  will  be  of  real  value.  Nevertheless,  the 
remuneration  awarded  to  a servant  is  a subject  of  great  importance  to 
both  parties  concerned,  and  its  satisfactory  settlement  has  much  to  do 
with  making  the  serA'^ant  contented  and  earnest  in  trying  to  please.  The 
occasion  of  a change  of  servants  disturbs  the  comfort  and  peace  of  a 
lioAisehold,  and  yet  half  the  servants  who  give  notice  of  a determination 
to  change  do  so  with  the  intention  of  bettering  themselves.  On  this 
account  it  would  be  well  if  employers  would  adopt  the  plan  of  offering  a 
rise  in  wage  with  every  succeeding  year  of  service.  By  this  means  the 
serA'ant  betters  herself  by  staying  in  a situation  instead  of  by  leaving  it ; 
and  as  a domestic  who  is  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  house  and  with 
the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  a family  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
helpful  than  a stranger  could  be,  the  extra  recompense  is  usually  well- 
deserved. 

In  many  houses,  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  servants  are  put  on 
board  Avages,  and  in  some  houses  the  same  plan  is  folloAved  for  economical 
reasons,  even  when  the  family  is  at  home.  To  be  on  “ board  wages,”  it  may 
be  explained,  is  to  be  paid  a weekly  sum  for  maintenance  in  addition  to  the 
regular  wages.  The  amount  given  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  serA^'ant — 
and  Avith  the  position  of  the  employer,  and  ranges  from  10s.  to  16s.  per 
week.  When  a portion  of  .the  necessary  provision  is  obtainable,  such  as 
vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden,  or  milk,  butter,  and  eggs  from  the 
dairy  farm,  the  wages  are  reduced  in  consideration  of  these.  Servants  in 
receipt  of  board  wages  usually  put  the  money  together,  and  depute  tlie 
cook  to  provide  their  meals.  The  plan,  however,  is  not  liked  by  the 
majority  of  servants. 

ILLNESS. 

An  employer  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  medicine  and  doctor’s  fees  should 
the  servant  fall  ill  while  under  the  roof;  although  if  he  sent  for  a doctor 
to  attend  the  servant  he  would  be  called  on  to  defray  the  consequent 
expenses,  and  would  not  be  justified  in  stopping  it  out  of  the  servant’s 
wage.  It  is  true  that  many  employers  supply  medicine  to  their  domestics ; 
but  they  do  it  from  motives  of  kindness  or  convenience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  illness  of  a servant  is  not  a ground  of  summary  dismissal.  The 
employer  would  have  no  right  to  send  a serA'ant  away  without  a mouth’s 
notice  or  a month’s  wage  simply  because  he  was  ill.  Should  a servant 
leave  a situation  temporarily  on  account  of  illness,  the  employer  would  be 
required  to  pay  his  wage  during  the  period  of  absence,  though  he  would 
not  be  liable  for  board  as  well  as  wage. 

LIVERY  AND  DRESS. 

The  term  livery  is  applied  to  clothes  given  by  an  employer  to  servants, 
which  are  to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  uniform,  indicatiA'^e  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Avearer.  Servants  who  Avear  this  distinctive  dress  are 
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named  livery  servants.  Tlie  men  servants  who  usually  come  under  this 
denomination  are  coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  postillions,  and  pages. 
Tliere  is  no  rule  universally  followed  as  to  the  style  of  livery  wdiich  must 
be  wmm,  and  the  supply  which  shall  be  provided.  Arrangements  con- 
cerning these  points  are  made  by  the  employer,  and  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  agreement  when  the  servant  is  engaged.  A livery  consists  of  a 
complete  suit  of  clothes,  and  this  is  generally  provided  by  the  master ; the 
servants  finding  their  own  linen,  gloves,  stockings,  and  shoes.  Yery  often 
employers  provide  a dress  livery,  and  a plain  suit  of  clothes  also  which  can 
be  used  when  the  wearer  is  at  work  in  the  house. 

Female  servants  are  expected  to  wear  printed  cotton  dresses  whilst  at 
work  in  tlie  morning  ; in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rougher  part  of  the  work 
is  done,  alpaca  or  stuff  dresses  are  worn,  of  a quiet  colour,  either  black  or 
grey.  White  caps  and  white  aprons  are  essential  items  of  female  servants’ 
dress  while  on  duty.  The  afternoon  aprons  should  be  prettily  made  of 
muslin,  and  an  all-over  apron  of  linen  or  calico  should  be  worn  when  the 
servant  is  at  work.  In  large  establishments  the  housekeeper  and  lady’s 
maid  are  not  required  to  wear  caps,  except  from  choice.  A cook  should 
wear  a large  white  linen  apron  with  a bib  in  front,  and  a pair  of  long  < 

white  linen  cuffs  or  half  sleeves  which  will  cover  the  arms  up  to  the  j 
elbows. 

Employers  should  always  insist  upon  absolute  neatness  in  dress  being 
maintained  by  every  servant  in  their  employ.  Inattention  and  carelessness 
in  this  dii'ection  should  never  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  fact  that 
untidiness  is  permitted  in  the  servants  is  a sign  of  inferior  breeding  on 
the  part  of  the  employer. 

“ FOLLOWERS.” 

One  of  the  questions  of  domestic  management  which  causes  more 
vexation  and  difficulty  than  any  other  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
servants  are  to  be  allowed  to  receive  visitors  in  the  kitchen.  In  large 
households  where,  on  account  of  the  number  of  servants  emjdoyed,  j 
companionship  within  doors  is  easily  obtained,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
make  arrangements  on  this  point,  which  meet  the  wishes  of  everyone  | 

concemed ; but  in  small  households,  where  sjmce  is  more  circumscribed,  : 

and  where  the  routine  of  work  is  more  or  less  varied,  servants’  followers  1 

may  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  This  being  the  case,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  small  households  ! 

the  rule  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  no  followers  would  be  allowed ; j 

and,  as  a result,  discontent  and  disobedience  have  prevailed. 

Looking  at  the  subject  of  “servants’  followers”  from  the  point  of  1 

view  of  the  servant,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  much . to  be  said.  ] 

Without  doubt,  it  seems  very  hard  that  of  all  the  members  of  the  household,  j 

only  one  or  two,  and  those  the  persons  whose  work  is  most  monotonous, 
and  who  have  the  least  change  in  their  lives,  should  be  the  ones  not 
permitted  to  have  visitors.  The  mistress  of  the  house  sees  her  acquaintance 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  she  invites  them  to  dinner ; even  the  children  in 
happy  homes  can  invite  their  companions  into  the  nursery  or  garden  to 
share  their  play ; why  should  the  servants  alone  he  debarred  from  similar 
privileges?  Servants  have  their  friends,  and  enjoy  a chat  with  them  as 
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much  as  the  mistress  does  with  hers.  Householders  are  unreasonable  who 
expect  that  the  whole  life  and  thought  of  a servant  should  be  given  up  to 
cleaning  rooms  and  cooking  meals. 

Householders  may  feel  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  yet  they  may 
hesitate  before  they  allow  their  domestics  to  receive  visitors  without  let  or 
liindrance.  Frequent  visitors  interrupt  the  work  of  the  household ; they 
cause  inconvenience,  and  they  may  be  the  means  of  food  being  used 
extravagantly.  Moreover,  apart  altogether  from  the  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience which  may  arise  from  having  frequent  \dsitors  in  the  kitchen,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  many  robberies  have  been  perpetrated  by  this 
means.  Unfortunately,  in  these  days,  short  terms  of  service  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common,  and  the  cliaracters  of  servants  are  therefore  too 
often  not  quite  reliable.  Many  burglaries  have  been  committed  by 
scoundrels,  a part  of  whose  method  of  crime  it  has  been  to  make  friends 
with  the  maids,  and  so  gain  admission  to  the  house  and  a knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  belongings  of  the  inmates.  On  this  ground  alone  many  house- 
holders have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  allow  indiscriminate  visiting 
amongst  domestics  is  not  safe. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
with  regard  to  this  question,  as  with  many  other  domestic  concerns,  the 
best  and  easiest  way  of  solving  the  dilRculty  is  for  the  mistress  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  with  the  servant,  when  the  engagement  between  the 
two  is  made,  as  to  the  rules  which  are  to  be  observed  on  the  point.  What 
these  rules  shall  be  must  depend  upon  individual  circumstances,  and  must 
v'ary  in  different  households.  There  is  no  doubt  that  domestics  “ settle  ” 
best  in  a house  where  followers  are  allowed  within  reasonable  limits.  The 
said  limits  should,  however,  in  all  cases  be  strictly  defined,  for  thus  only 
can  the  privilege  be  preserved  from  degenerating  into  a nuisance. 

Let  householders,  therefore,  who  are  in  a position  to  allow  their 
servants  to  have  visitors  inform  the  domestics  when  engaging  them  that 
the  following  restrictions  with  regard  to  them  are  to  be  observed  ; — 

1.  That  no  visits  shall  be  paid  during  working  hours,  that  is,  before  a; 
prescribed  hour.  (This  rule  does  away  with  all  danger  of  work  beingj 
postponed  or  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  visit.) 

2.  That  all  visitors  shall  take  their  departure  before  a certain  hour. 

3.  That  no  refreshment  shall  be  given  to  visitors  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  mistress.  This  rule  will  not  be  of  universal  application. 
Where  servants  are  allowanced,  for  instance,  it  will  not  be  necessary ; but 
where  they  are  not  allowanced,  but  take  a share  of  the  food  of  the  house- 
hold, it  is  of  great  importance.  Food  supplies  are  the  property  of  the 
householder,  and  it  is  not  right  that  they  should  be  consumed  without  his 
knowledge  or  contrary  to  his  will.  If  an  understanding  on  this  point  were 
clearly  established  before  the  term  of  service  began,  much  friction  between 
employers  and  employed  would  be  avoided. 

In  many  households  it  is  advisable  that  a rule  should  be  made  that 
servants  who  have  formerly  lived  with  the  family,  and  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood,  shall  not  be  included  amongst  kitchen  visitors.  This  rule 
may  seem  arbitrary,  but  it  is  not  so.  The  relations  between  a mistress  and 
her  late  domestics  may  be  of  the  most  amicable  nature,  and  the  mistress 
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may  be  willing  to  befriend  or  assist  her  former  maid  ; but  this  can  be  done 
without  opportunity  being  given  for  gossip,  and  for  the  retailment  of 
inconvenient  reminiscences.  When  a new  order  is  established,  the  old 
order  sliould  be  put  away  altogether,  and  left.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
experience.  It  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  and  will  be  yet  again, 
that  domestic  forces  fall  into  line  most  readily,  and  maintain  their  position 
longer  when  they  are  not  able  to  compare  their  own  methods  with  those  of 
predeces.soi’s  who  have  failed. 

One  thing  is  to  be  said  about  servants’  ‘‘  followers.”  It  is  that  where 
domestics  have  many  holidays  and  “outings,”  it  is  not  expected  that  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  visitors  also.  Many  housekeepers  take 
account  of  this,  and  say  when  engaging  a servant,  “ I give  such  and  such 
holidays,  a liberal  allowance,  and  I allow  no  followers.”  Many  domestics 
prefer  an  ai-rangeraent  of  the  sort.  But  whatever  regulations  may  be 
found  to  be  most  convenient,  the  point  of  imperative  importance  is  that 
they  should  be  clearly  stated  and  understood  in  the  first  instance.  To  be 
entirely  open  and  exact  is  the  way  to  avoid  complications  in  domestic 
matters. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  question  of  servants’  holidays  and  “outings”  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  that  of  servants’  “followers.”  No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down 
concerning  it,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  each  household  have  to  bo 
considered  before  any  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  imperatively  -important  that  at  the  period  of  a 
servant’s  engagement,  a clear  understanding  as  to  the  times  and  seasons  of 
holidays,  and  also  as  to  their  limitation  should  be  reached.  There  is  no 
subject  which  is  discussed  with  greater  warmth,  both  amongst  householders 
and  their  assistants,  or  one  which  leads  to  more  ill-feeling,  vexation,  and 
annoyance  than  the  outings  and  holidays  which  are  to  be  allowed  to 
domestic  servants  in  small  households.  In  large  establishments  the 
subject  causes  little  difficulty.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  arrangement  that 
wlien  one  domestic  goes  out  another  shall  do  the  work,  and  thus  affairs  are 
ordered  in  such  a way  that  the  members  of  the  household  experience  no 
inconvenieuee  whatever.  Indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  one  reason 
for  the  demoralisation  which  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  world  of  domestic 
service,  arises  from  the  fact  that  servants  in  large  households  enjoy  so 
much  liberty.  Middle-class  servants  hear  of  these  privileges,  and 
probably  gain  very  exaggerated  ideas  concerning  them.  They  take  no 
account  of  the  skilled  labour  performed  by  high-class  servants,  nor  do  they 
think  of  the  strict  discipline  which  must  be  observed  in  establishments 
where  comfort  and  order  prevail.  Tliey  think  only  of  the  freedom  which 
is  associated  therewith,  and  from  which  they  are  debarred.  Thus  they 
become  dissatisfied,  restless,  and  occasionally  unreasonable. 

From  every  point  of  view  it  is  obvious  that,  concerning  this  detail  of 
management,  each  housekeeper  must  lay  down  her  own  rules  and  make 
her  own  terms  with  her  servants.  If,  however,  she  wishes  that  order  and 
comfort  should  be  firmly  established,  she  will  be  wise  to  draw  up  her 
plans  in  a liberal  spirit.  Let  her  realise  that  it  is  well  for  themselves  and 
for  their  employers  that  servants  should  have  regular  change,  that  it 
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improves  tlieir  health,  and  cheers  their  spirits,  and  brightens  tlieir  tempers. 
Let  the  householder  therefore  be  as  liberal  as  is  compatible  with  reason 
and  good  sense ; yet  on  no  account  let  her  allow  liberality  to  degenerate 
into  the  countenance  of  licence.  If  the  arrangement  made  between  her 
and  her  domestic  is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  entirely  one  of  mutual  give-and- 
take.  Above  all,  let  there  be  the  strictest  observance  of  the  limits  of  the 
time  of  absence.  It  is  due  to  servants  that  they  shall  have  as  much 
leisure  and  change  as  can  reasonably  be  accorded  to  tliem  ; it  is  due  to  the 
employer  that  there  should  be  no  latitude,  and  that  order  and  time  should 
be  respected.  Agreements  established  on  these  lines  can  scarcely  fail  to 
work  well. 

SYSTEM  IN  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  a great  aid  to  the  orderly  management  of  a house  for  the  mistress 
or  housekeeper  to  draw  up,  in  writing,  a plan  of  work,  or  a time-table  of 
work  for  each  servant.  This  table  may  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  mistress, 
and  a duplicate  may  be  given  to  the  worker.  It  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
fixing  responsibility,  and  letting  the  servant  know  the  extent  of  her  obliga- 
tion. The  best  service  is  always  obtained  in  houses  where  one  person  is 
made  responsible  for  each  task  that  has  to  be  performed.  On  the  same 
paper  there  should  be  a list  of  the  properties  placed  under  the  servant’s 
charge,  and  of  the  utensils  needed  for  her  wox’k.  The  list  should  be  checked 
from  time  to  time  in  the  presence  of  both  the  mistress  and  the  servant. 
All  losses  can  then  be  accounted  for  and  made  good. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  SERVANTS. 

The  number  of  servants  employed  in  a household  must,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  position  and  income  of  the  head.  In  large  establishments 
from  thirty  to  forty  indoor  servants  are  frequently  engaged,  and  the  scale 
of  living  in  English  homes  graduates  downwards  to  households  in  which 
one  maid-of-all-work  does  all  that  has  to  be  done  by  hired  assistance. 
Yet,  although  the  number  of  servants  may  thus  vary,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  duty  which  belongs  to  each  department  of  domestic  service  is 
always  the  same.  Thus  a butler  always  undertakes  work  of  a particular 
sort,  a cook  certain  work,  a housemaid  certain  work,  and  so  on ; and  the 
service  thus  performed  by  the  different  functionaries  never  changes.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  different  classes 
of  servants  should  be  clearly  defined  and  thoroughly  understood. 

In  the  largest  establishments  the  men  servants  employed  usually  include 
a house  steward,  a butler,  a valet,  a chef  or  male  cook,  with  an  indefinite 
number  of  footmen,  coachmen,  and  grooms.  In  establishments  of  this 
description  there  is  almost  invariably  a professional  manager  engaged,  upon 
whose  shoulders  all  responsibility  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
servants  rests.  The  house  steward  is  the  title  given  to  the  professional 
who  looks  after  the  men,  while  the  housekeeper  controls  the  women  ser- 
vants. Servants  take  rank  in  the  household  according  to  their  position. 
The  following  is  the  usual  order  of  precedence.  Amongst  men  servants — 
House  steward,  valet,  butler,  footman,  page,  coachman,  groom.  Amongst 
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women  servants — Housekeeper,  lady’s-maid,  head  nui’se,  cook,  parlour- 
maid, upper  liousemaid,  upper  laundry-maid,  under  housemaid,  nursemaid, 
under  laundry-maid,  general  servant,  kitchen-maid,  scullery-maid.  Wo 
will  take  the  various  servants,  one  by  one,  and  describe  the  duties  of  each. 

THE  HOUSE  STEWARD. 

Tliis  functionary  is  only  employed  in  very  lai’ge  establisliments,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  highly-born  or  very  wealthy.  He  engages  and  dismisses 
the  servants,  orders  everything  that  is  needed  for  the  household,  pays  the 
household  bills,  and  is  responsible  to  his  employer  only  for  the  money  that 
passes  through  his  hands.  He  usually  has  a sitting-room  set  apaid  for  his 
private  use,  and  a boy  is  kept  to  do  his  errands  and  carry  messages  for  him. 
tie  is  generally  a trusted  person,  who  has  been  trained  to  fulfil  his  duties 
through  long  acquaintance  with  the  family  under  whom  ho  serves,  and  the 
extent  of  his  responsibility  varies  with  his  character,  and  the  character  and 
wishes  of  his  employers. 

THE  BUTLER. 

In  large  establishments  the  butler  is  the  servant  of  second  rank ; in 
Smaller  households  he  is  tlie  chief  of  the  domestics.  He  has  chai’ge  of  the 
wine  and  plate  belonging  to  his  employers.  The  possessors  of  tine  wines 
usually  prefer  to  keep  the  control  of  tlie  consumption  thereof  in  their  own 
hands,  but  they  give  out  to  the  butler,  weekly  or  monthly,  as  much  as  they 
think  right.  This  functionary,  then,  keeps  a cellar  and  stock  book.  Here 
he  makes  an  entry  of  every  bottle  opened,  and  also  makes  a statement  of 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wines  in  each  bin.  These  memoranda  ought  to 
be  checked  by  the  master  at  regular  periods.  The  butler  sees  to  tlie  fining, 
bottling,  corking,  and  sealing  of  wine  that  is  in  cask,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  wine  and  ale  cellars.  He  brings  but  and  decants 
the  wine  wanted  for  daily  use,  and  keeps  charge  of  it  till  required,  and  he 
draws  and  gives  out  Ihe  ale  for  the  servants’  hall.  The  family  plate  also  is 
put  in  his  charge.  When  he  enters  on  his  duties  a list  of  the  plate  is  given 
to  him,  and  he  is  answerable  to  his  master  for  its  safety  and  condition.  If 
any  articles  are  missing  the  butler  is  understood  to  be  responsible  for  them. 
When  an  under  butler  is  kept  the  liead  butler  does  not  actually  clean  the 
plate,  but  he  is  expected  to  see  that  his  subordinates  clean  it  properly.  In 
more  limited  establishments  he  cleans  it  himself.  He  locks  up  the  plate  at 
night,  and  it  is  then  his  duty  also  to  see  that  the  house  is  made  seciu-e,  and 
that  all  bolts  and  fastenings  are  properly  adjusted,  and  fires  and  lights  put 
out.  The  domestic  duties  of  the  butler  commence  with  the  first  meal  of 
the  day.  He  waits  at  table  at  that  meal,  and  also  at  luncheon,  the  footman 
being  supposed  to  be  otherwise  occupied  at  that  hour.  At  dinner  he  places 
the  plate  on  the  table,  and  when  it  is  done  with  he  removes  it.  He  places 
all  the  ornaments  on  the  table,  sees  after  the  decorations  generally,  and 
decides  what  glass  and  china  shall  be  used.  When  everything  is  ready  he 
announces  dinner  in  the  room  where  the  company  are  assembled. 

In  these  days,  when  dinners  d la  Russe  are  popular,  the  onerous  duty  of 
carving  the  joints  devolves  upon  the  butler ; it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
he  should  be  able  to  carve  skilfully.  In  family  dinners,  where  the  carving 
is  done  by  the  master  or  mistress,  the  butler  puts  the  first  course  dish  on 
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the  table,  then  removes  the  coTers,  which  he  hands  to  a subordinate  to 
carry  out  of  the  room.  Wiien  the  first  course  is  lianded  he  serves  the  wine, 
remaining  at  the  sideboard  for  that  purpose.  When  the  first  course  is 
over  he  gives  the  cook  notice  of  the  fact  by  ringing  the  call-bell.  He 
places  and  removes  the  chief  dishes  belonging  to  each  course.  If  the  dessert 
is  on  the  table  from  the  commencement  of  dinner  he  rearranges  it  when 
the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  enjoyed,  and  he  supplies  each  guest  witli  extras 
that  may  be  required  for  it.  If  the  dessert  is  not  on  the  table,  he,  with 
the  help  of  a footman,  removes  tlie  slips.  When  the  dessert  is  served  lie 
ascertains  that  the  lights  and  fire  are  in  order.  Then,  having  received  a 
sign  from  his  master  to  show  that  his  attendance  can  be  dispensed  with, 
he  leaves  the  room.  He  then  repairs  at  once  to  the  drawing-room  to  see 
that  everything  is  in  order  there,  and  presides  over  the  serving  of  coffee 
and  tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  butler  generally  answers  the  front-door  bell  to  visitors,  and  he 
attends  to  the  drawing-room  bell.  He  announces  all  visitors,  and  is  in 
readiness  to  attend  them  when  they  leave.  He  conveys  all  messages,  cards, 
and  letters  to  his  mistress.  In  many  households  it  is  arranged  that  the 
butler  shall  have  charge  of  the  billiard-room  and  of  his  master’s  study. 
He  is  always  understood  to  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  his  own 
pantry. 

When  there  is  no  house  steward  and  no  housekeeper  the  butler  has 
sometimes  authority  over  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  households.  He 
revises  their  accounts,  gives  them  their  holidays,  and  directs  them  generally. 
Of  course,  in  different  families  different  regulations  are  laid  down,  but  it 
is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the  butler  is  a confidential  servant. 
He  should  be  a fairly  well-educated  man,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  sobriety.  This  is  a detail 
of  great  importance,  because  a butler  has  access  to  wine,  and  there  is 
temptation  to  error  in  this  direction.  Therefore,  when  a butler  has  to  be 
engaged  a personal  character  from  a reliable  source  should  be  considered 
indispensable. 

THE  VALET. 

The  duties  of  a valet  are  almost  entirely  personal,  for  it  is  his  special 
province  to  wait  upon  and  promote  the  convenience  of  his  master.  He 
lays  his  master’s  toilet  in  readiness  for  dressing  and  undressing,  has  the 
care  of  his  master’s  wardrobes,  brushes  and  cleans  his  master’s  clothes,  and 
sees  that  everything  requu-ed  for  personal  use  is  kept  in  order  and  is  ready 
when  required.  He  is  responsible  also  for  tlie  condition  of  the  dressing- 
room,  and,  before  his  master  is  likely  to  use  it,  sees  that  the  housemaid  has 
done  her  duty  in  lighting  the  fire  and  dusting  the  room.  When  water  has 
been  used  for  washing  purposes  he  empties  the  basin,  and  sees  that  the  jug 
and  carafe  are  filled  with  fresh  water.  He  also  looks  after  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  toilet-table,  and  ascertains  that  everything  is  in  proper  order. 
He  delivers  messages  to  and  for  his  master.  When  his  master  goes  on  a 
journey  he  takes  the  tickets  for  him,  looks  out  betimes  for  a comfortable 
carriage,  and,  as  far  as  he  can,  anticipates  and  supplies  his  needs,  and  is 
ready  to  obey  orders.  Should  the  master  pay  visits  at  country  houses  the 
valet  accompanies  him,  packs  and  unpacks  his  trunks,  and  waits  upon  him. 
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Wlieu  tlie  master  goes  out  sliootiiig  the  valet  may  be  required  to  attend,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  at  liand  to  do  anything  that  is  needed.  On  occa- 
sions of  tills  kind  a clever  valet  may,  if  he  likes,  render  himself  extremely 
useful,  and  wealthy  young  men  of  fashion  wlio  are  accustomed  to  pay 
rounds  of  visits,  and  elderly  gentlemen,  usually  consider  the  attendance  of 
a valet  a necessity,  whereas  married  men  and  heads  of  households  (unless 
tliey  are  persons  of  exceptional  wealth)  arrange  that  the  family  butler 
shall  give  to  them  whatever  personal  attendance  they  require.  As  a rule, 
therefore,  it  is  more  usual  for  a valet  to  be  employed  by  young  single  men 
and  elderly  men  than  by  married  men. 


THE  FOOTMAN. 

In  large  establishments  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  three  or  four  footmen 
to  be  kept  as  well  as  the  butler.  Partly  these  functionaries  are  regarded 
as  ornamental.  Their  height  is  a consideration  of  great  importance,  and 
tall,  fine-looking  footmen  are  in  great  demand.  In  some  houses  two 
footmen  are  engaged  instead  of  a butler  and  a footman  ; in  others  one  foot- 
man is  kept  instead  of  a parlour-maid.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  say 
what  the  exact  duties  of  a footman  (as  such)  are,  because  they  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs,  with  the  style  of 
living,  &c.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  understood  that  he  is  a sort  of  com- 
plement to  the  butler  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  valet  and  parlour-maid 
on  the  other,  and  he  performs  duties  which,  strictly ’speaking,  belong  to  all 
these  servants.  His  work  is,  therefore,  a subject  for  arrangement. 

When  one  footman  only  is  kept  it  is  customary  for  him  to  clean  boots, 
knives,  and  windows,  and  chop  wood.  In  the  morning  his  first  duty  is  to 
clean  the  boots ; he  then  carries  them  to  the  doors  of  the  rooms  occupied 
by  their  owners,  and  calls  the  gentlemen  of  the  household  at  the  hour 
appointed.  He  must  then  lay  the  breakfast  for  the  family  and  make  the 
toast,  and  when  the  meal  is  over  he  clears  everything  away,  and  washes 
china,  silver,  and  glass,  in  the  butler’s  pantry.  The  plates  and  dishes  that 
are  greasy  are  sent  to  the  kitchen  to  be  cleansed  by  the  cook  or  kitchen- 
maid,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  footman  then  fills  coal-scuttles,  looks  after 
fires,  trims  lamps,  goes  errands,  answers  the  bell,  cleans  the  silver,  and 
does  whatever  extra  work  devolves  upon  him.  He  is  expected  to  be  dressed 
in  time  for  luncheon,  at  which  he  waits.  In  the  afternoon  he  answers  the 
bells,  looks  after  the  fires,  takes  in  tea,  and  at  dusk  lights  the  lamps 
and  closes  the  shutters  in  the  sitting-room.  Half-an- hour  before  dinner  he 
rings  tlie  dressing-bells,  carries  hot  water  to  the  bedrooms,  and  lays  out  tlie 
evening  garments  of  the  gentlemen.  He  lays  the  cloth,  serves  the  dinner, 
and  waits  at  table ; tlien  clears  the  table  and  washes  the  glass,  china,  &c., 
as  in  the  morning.  If  wineglasses,  &c.,  are  wanted,  he  carries  the  tray  on 
which  they  are  placed  to  the  drawing-room.  With  regard  to  livery,  the 
footman  occupies  the  position  of  other  livery  servants,  both  as  to  privileges 
and  work.  He  has  both  dress  and  undress  suits  from  his  employer,  and 
has  only  to  find  linen,  stockings,  shoes,  and  washing.  Wages,  and  regula- 
tions as  to  holidays,  &c.,  are  subject  to  private  agreement  at  the  time  of 
engagement.  {See  Pabloxjr-MAIP.) 
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PAGE. 

In  .some  households  a page,  or  young  male  servant,  is  kept.  The  jjlan 
answers  very  well  in  large  establishments  where  experienced  men  servants 
are  employed  who  can  maintain,  control,  and  exercise  supervision  over  tlie 
young  assistants  ; and  it  is  also  very  frequently  successful  in  households 
where  a clever  housemaid  or  parlour-maid  can  look  after  the  page,  and  see 
that  lie  does  his  work.  In  any  case  it  is  a mistake  to  take  a very  young 
boy  for  the  position.  A page  under  fifteen  is  likely  to  be  more  of  a trouble 
than  a help. 

The  duties  of  a page  consist  in  cleaning  knives,  shoes,  windows,  &c., 
chopping  wood,  carrying  coal,  and  brushing  the  gentlemen’s  clothes.  He 
should  be  dressed  by  one  o’clock,  and  be  ready  to  answer  the  bells  in  the 
afternoon,  and  run  ei’rands.  He  waits  at  table,  assists  in  washing  the  glass, 
plate,  china,  and  all  crockery  that  is  not  greasy.  He  also  keeps  the  rooms 
supplied  with  coal,  looks  after  lamps  and  candles,  takes  hot  water  up  to 
the  bedrooms,  and  rubs  the  furniture.  The  parloui’-maid  is  his  superior  in 
rank,  and  when  the  two  have  to  wait  at  table  together,  his  companion  ought 
to  act  as  butler,  and  he  as  footman ; that  is,  the  parlour-maid  should  stand 
behind  the  master,  the  page  behind  the  mistress ; the  former  should  place 
and  remove  the  principal  dishes,  and  the  latter  should  fetch  and  carry 
between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  When  clearing-  the  table  the  parlour- 
maid should  remove  the  plates,  &c.,  from  the  table,  the  page  holding  tlie 
tray,  and  he  should  carry  the  tray  away.  When  anything  not  already  in 
the  room  is  wanted  during  a meal  the  pag-e  fetches  it.  The  parlour-maid 
slioirld  remain  in  tlie  room  until  the  time  for  dessert. 

In  clubs  and  institutions  of  the  sort  a page  is  often  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  messages. 

COACHMAN. 

A coachman  should,  above  everything,  be  a skilful  driver,  for  the 
essence  of  good  coachman.ship  is  to  drive  with  safety  and  despatch  over 
difficult  country,  and  he  should  also  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details 
of  stable  management.  He  is  answerable  for  the  condition  of  the  carriages 
and  horses;  he  should  understand  how  to  purchase  provender  judiciously, 
and  shoiild  see  that  the  horses'  are  well  fed  and  groomed.  He  may  have  to 
deal  with  the  coach-builder,  horse-dealer,  and  veterinary  sui-geon,  and  he 
has  to  exercise  a certain  supervision  over  his  assistants,  if  he  has  any.  The 
more  ignorant  or  the  more  busy  the  owner  of  horses  the  more  important  is 
it  that  the  coachman  should  thoroughly  understand  and  indirstriously  per- 
form his  stable  and  coach-house  duties.  A coachman’s  duties  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  extent  of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  duties  of  an  “ under,”  “ second,”  or  “ ladies’  ” coachman  correspond 
with  tliose  of  the  head  coachman.  If  more  than  two  coachmen  are  kept 
their  duties  resemble  those  of  the  first  and  second,  but  their  wages  are 
lower  and  their  liveries  less  costly. 

The  following  valuable  hints  as  to  the  position  and  duties  of  coachmen 
are  taken  from  Sidney’s  “ Book  of  the  Horse  ” (Cassell  & Co.) : — 

“ The  most  expensive  class  of  servants  required  by  a person  who  keeps 
pleasure-horses  are  the  head  coachman  of  a lady  of  fashion  and  the  stud 
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groom  of  a liuntiiig  stable.  The  business  of  a head,  or*,  as  commonly- 
called.  a ‘ body  ’ coachman,  is  to  drive  his  master  or  mistress,  and  super- 
intend everything  connected  with  the  carriages,  harness,  and  horses ; to 
see  that  everything  is  done  that  ought  to  be  done,  without  ever  touching 
anything  with  his  hands  in  the  way  of  work,  excepting  his  reins  and  whip. 
. . . His  first  duty  is  to  drive  well,  and  this  is  a delicate  and  difficult  task. 
The  art  of  starting,  rushing  along  and  round  the  corners  of  London  streets 
at  great  speed,  and  stopping  suddenly  at  a succession  of  houses  or  shops 
without  jerking  or  discomposing  the  nerves  of  an  hysterical  lady  or  gouty 
lord,  is  very  difficult  to  acquire,  and,  when  acquired,  worth  high 
wages. 

“ If,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  town  driving,  a coachman  adds  that  of 
superior  stable  management,  and  turns  out  ‘ his  ’ horses  and  carriages  fed, 
groomed,  dressed,  and  cleaned  in  the  very  best  manner,  at  not  too  extrava- 
gant a cost  for  the  rich  man’s  purse,  then  he  is  in  his  proper  place  in  an 
establishment  wdiere  tlie  best  of  everything  is  expected  to  be  provided,  and 
cost  is  a matter  of  little  im])ortance.  But  when  a coachman  has  a horse 
‘ lame,’  ‘ sick,’  or  ‘ off  his  feed,’  or  needing  shoeing  when  lie  is  wanted  for 
either  day  or  night  work,  the  proper  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  coachman. 
Therefore,  on  engaging  a head  man  it  is  well  to  tell  him  that  his  place 
depends  not  only  on  sobriety,  honesty,  and  punctuality,  but  on  the  horses 
always  being  fit  to  be  seen,  and  fit  for  real  work  or  ornamental  work,  as 
the  case  may  bo.  . . . If  horses  are  not  overworked  and  are  of  sound 
constitution  they  should  look  well  and  go  well.  If  not  the  fault  is  with 
the  coachman.” 

GROOMS. 

The  authority  just  quoted,  speaking  of  grooms,  says’:  “ The  art  of 
grooming  is  seldom  attained,  even  by  the  most  industrious  and  apt  man, 
who  has  not  commenced  as  a boy  under  a competent  teacher  and  severe 
disciplinarian.  The  best  grooms  are  trained  in  hunting  stables,  beginning 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  at  latest.  Very  good  ones,  though  not 
always  very  smart,  come  from  the  stables  of  farmers  who  hunt  to  sell 
their  young  horses.  The  sons  of  coachmen,  who  have  lived  in  the  stable 
from  the  time  they  could  walk,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  a parent 
who  knew  his  business,  and  liked  his  ease,  is  the  best.  Some  very 
clever  grooms  are  trained  by  clergymen  in  hunting  counties,  of  small 
means  and  horsey  tastes.  In  a word,  a stableman  to  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection  in  connection  with  the  number  of  minute  details 
of  stable  management,  must  be  ‘ caught  young  ’ and  trained  by  a just 
and  severe  tutor.” 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  extent  of  a groom’s  duties  must  vary 
with  the  extent  of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belongs.  Generally 
speaking,  his  woi-k  is  associated  with  the  care  and  feeding  of  horses. 
Good  grooming  is  essential  to  bring  a horse  to  the  highest  condition,  and 
“ as  any  groom  can  make  a horse  sick,  a bad  feeder,  a slug,  restive,  or 
lame,  with  very  slight  chance  of  detection,  liberal  wages,  to  secure  and 
retain  the  services  of  a really  good  man,  are  time  economy.” 
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THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

In  small  households  the  mistress  is  her  own  iiousekeeper  ; she  controls 
the  servants,  arranges  the  routine  of  work,  orders  the  meals,  and  exercises 
general  supervision  of  management.  In  large  establisliments,  however, 
where  a number  of  servants  are  engaged,  and  where  domestic  affairs  are 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  usual  for  the  lady  who  is  at  tlie  head 
of  affairs  to  engage  a capable  and  experienced  person  to  relieve  her  of  the 
business  of  housekeeping,  and  upon  this  functionary  all  responsibility 
associated  therewith  rests. 

The  most  important  qualifications  required  in  a housekeeper  are,  first, 
that  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  etiquette  and  routine  ol  household 
mauagement — knowing,  in  fact,  how  things  ought  to  be  done ; and 
secondly,  that  she  should  be  able  to  systematise  the  work,  so  that  it  may 
be  accomplished  in  a methodical  and  orderly  fashion.  It  is,  indeed,  more 
necessary  that  a housekeeper  should  be  able  to  make  others  work  than 
that  she  should  be  able  to  work  on  her  own  account.  It  is  true  that  in 
smaller  establishments  there  are  frequently  to  be  found  what  are  called 
“ working  housekeepers,”  or  functionaries  who  undertake  the  duty  of 
mauagement  and  are  expected  also  to  do  some  portion  of  the  work  with 
their  own  fingers.  But  the  professional  housekeeper  seldom  attempts  the 
performance  of  this  double  duty.  She  may  make  the  more  elaborate 
sweets,  and  take  upon  herself  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  confectionery, 
but  she  rarely  does  more  than  this.  Her  time  is,  as  a rule,  fully  occupied 
in  supervising  the  efforts  of  others. 

The  would-be  leader  amongst  his  fellows  must,  before  everything  else, 
be  able  to  manage  men.  It  may  be  difficult  to  manage  the  masculine  half 
of  humanity,  but  it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  manage  the  female  half. 
Women,  and  especially  uneducated  women,  are  not  easily  either  led, 
guided,  or  driven.  They  are  apt  to  disag-ree  with  each  other,  and  they 
have  not  a due  sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  different  details  ; more- 
over, they  are  keenly  impatient  of  all  pretence.  As  a rule,  women  will 
more  readily  obey  a man  than  tliey  will  obey  another  woman.  Yet  the 
housekeeper  who  cannot  secure  the  obedience  of  her  subordinates  is  an 
absolute  failure.  Tact  is  the  implement  by  the  aid  of  which  she  will 
most  effectually  gain  her  end.  She  must  not  be  merely  arbitrary,  she 
must  endeavour  to  be  just  and  kind,  yet  firm,  and  scrupulously  respect  the 
rights  of  others  while  exacting  her  own. 

When  a housekeeper  has  not  gro^vn  into  the  position  she  occupies,  but 
is  called  upon  to  step  into  it  as  a stranger,  she  should  carefully  feel  her 
way  in  the  first  instance,  avoid  treading  on  the  corns  of  her  neighbours, 
and  refrain  from  introducing  innovations  until  she  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
situation.  During  the  first  days,  or  even  the  first  weeks,  of  duty  she  will 
be  wise  to  allow  the  methods  of  her  predecessor  in  office  to  remain 
unchallenged,  even  though  she  feels  that  they  are  imperfect.  When  she 
has  obtained  influence  and  authority  over  her  assistants  she  may  make  the 
changes  which  she  considers  desirable,  and  her  dictum  will  be  accepted. 
But  if  she  attempts  to  make  radical  reforms  before  she  has  had  time  to  feel 
her  way,  she  is  sure  to  arouse  rebellion  and  opposition.  For  a house- 
keeper, discretion  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom. 
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A crucial  test  of  a liousekeeper’s  capacity  is  the  judicious  division  of 
the  work  of  tlie  iiousehold.  The  most  successful  housekeepers  usually 
have  a complete  plan  of  work.  They  set  down  in  writing  what  may  be 
called  a time-table  for  eacli  worker  for  each  day.  Sometimes  they  give  a 
copy  of  these  tables  to  the  worker’s  to  whose  department  they  belong ; but 
in  any  case  they  keep  the  form,  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
thus,  without  effort,  they  keep  the  reins  of  management  in  their  own 
fingers.  If  unpleasant  friction  is  to  be  avoided  in  household  management, 
it  is  necessary  tliat  one  particular  person  should  be  made  responsible  for 
every  detail  connected  therewith.  The  housekeeper  is  the  person  who 
must  fix  this  responsibility,  and  her  sirccess  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  judg’mont  she  displays  in  tlie  performance  of  this  feat. 

A skilful  and  conscientious  housekeeper  is  always  careful  of  the 
property  of  her  employers ; she  insists  upon  the  various  utensils  and 
beloiig’ings  being  put  to  their  lawful  use,  and  upon  their  being  preserved 
from  destruction  or  deterioration  when  not  in  use.  Here,  again,  she  finds 
the  principle  of  “ fixing  responsibility  ” to  be  of  great  value.  On  entering 
on  the  duties  of  her  position,  she  asks  for,  or  makes,  a complete  inventory 
of  every  article  used  in  domestic  work.  This  inventory  she  then  sub- 
divides into  lists  of  utensils  used  by  each  worker.  Thus  she  has  a list  of 
the  saucepans,  kettles,  tins,  &c.  &c.,  used  in  cookery  ; a list  of  the  brooms, 
pails,  dusters,  &c.,  used  by  the  housemaid ; a list  of  tlie  china  and  glass 
used  in  laying  the  table  by  the  parlour-maid,  and  so  on.  Bach  one  of 
these  lists  is  gone  over  and  cheeked,  and  the  articles  named  therein  are 
broug’ht  out  for  inspection  at  shoi’t  intervals  of  time,  say  every  month  or 
every  six  weeks.  Thus  breakages  and  losses  are  discovered  at  once,  and 
the  condition  of  the  various  implements  is  made  evident. 

The  capable  housekeeper  is  always  a good  accountant.  The  manage- 
ment of  household  expenses  usually  devolves  upon  her,  therefore  she 
should  keep  a strict  record  of  money  spent,  of  goods  ordered,  of  bills  paid, 
and  of  expenses  incurred.  She  should  insist  upon  it  that  whatever 
supplies  come  into  the  house  should  bear  upon  them  a ticket  stating  the 
weight  or  quantity  and  the  cost ; these  tickets  should  be  checked  and 
afterwards  filed  separately,  and  they  should  be  compared  with  the  bills 
wlien  tlie  latter  are  sent  in.  Once  a week  the  housekeeper  should  balance 
her  accounts,  and  make  careful  investigation  of  any  error  that  may  appear. 
If  she  is  wise  she  also  will  arrange  that  from  time  to  time  her  accounts 
shall  be  looked  over  and  passed  by  lier  employer,  or  by  some  other  person 
deputed  to  undertake  the  duty.  Mistakes  in  connection  with  money  are 
of  tlie  most  serious  import ; they  are  severely  condemned  when  brought  to 
light,  and  yet  through  inadvertence  or  want  of  vigilance  they  are  very 
easily  made.  Experienced  housekeepers  are  always  afraid  of  them,  and 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  avoid  them. 

A knowledge  of  times  and  seasons  in  connection  with  household 
work  is  indispensable  to  the  housekeeper.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  she 
sliould  be  familiar  with  the  routine  of  daily  labour,  she  should  know  also 
when,  as  well  as  how,  special  and  extra  duties  required  at  special  periods 
are  performed.  Thus  she  should  look  after  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
house  in  spring,  the  preparation  in  their  proper  season  of  jams,  jellies, 
pickles,  and  home-made  wines;  the  drying  of  herbs,  the  making  of  sauces; 
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the  provision  of  liglit  covering  for  the  beds  and  light  furniture  for  the 
rooms  in  summer,  and  the  substitution  of  warmer  articles  in  winter ; the 
storage  of  coal  when  it  is  low  in  price,  the  cleansing  of  blankets,  counter- 
panes, and  eui'tains,  and  all  similar  details.  As  far  as  may  be,  she  will  be 
on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  extraordinary  opportunities,  so  that  the 
house  may  be  kept  in  order  witli  as  little  discomfort  as  possible  to  the 
members  of  the  family.  Tlie  temporary  absence  of  the  occupier  of  a 
bedroom  will  be  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  turning  out  tliat  room, 
and  due  regard  to  thorough  cleanliness  being  observed,  the  processes  of 
cleaning  will  be  kept  out  of  sight.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  direction 
to  promote  comfort  and  prevent  annoyance  by  a housekeeper  who  has 
forethought  combined  with  industry. 

The  housekeeper  who  presides  over  even  a moderately  larg-e  establish- 
ment usually  has  a sitting’-room  placed  at  her  disjiosal,  which  is  regarded 
as  her  special  sanctum,  and  which  is  known  as  the  housekeeper’s  room. 
Here  she  and  the  upper  servants  take  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper  together, 
here  she  receives  her  friends,  here  she  makes  up  her  accounts,  plans  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  different  servants,  and  makes  out  her  marketing- 
orders.  Hot  without  her  permission  would  any  other  than  the  housekeeper 
enter  this  room,  or  in  any  way  make  use  of  it. 

The  duties  of  a housekeeper  are  undoubtedly  onerous,  and  her  position 
is  a responsible  one.  The  more  knowledge  and  experience  she  possesses, 
provided  always  that  she  is  conscientious  in  principle  and  industrious  in 
pei'formance,  the  more  likely  is  she  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  employer 
and  to  gain  honour  and  respect  from  her  subordinates  in  office. 

lady’s-maid. 

No  one  should  undertake  the  duties  of  a lady’s-maid  who  has  not  been 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  work,  and  who  does  not  possess  a practical 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  hairdressing. 
A competent  lady’s-maid  may  easily  earn  for  herself  a high  and  responsible 
position  in  the  household ; she  may  enjoy  many  years  of  well-paid  and  not  too 
onerous  service,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  trusted  and  respected 
lady’s-maid  to  be  appointed  housekeeper  in  a large  establishment  when  a 
vacancy  for  that  situation  occurs.  But  an  incompetent  lady’s-maid  is  a 
cause  of  constant  annoyance  and  also  loss  to  her  mistress.  She  is  a disap- 
pointment where  success  is  of  importance,  and  her  want  of  skill  is 
productive  of  irritating  discomfort.  Consequently,  she  has  little  chance 
of  being  looked  npon  as  a friend  by  her  mistress,  and  as  the  relations 
between  a lady  and  her  maid  are  necessarily  more  personal  than  those 
which  exist  between  the  mistress  and  ordinary  servants,  the  failure  is 
specially  unfortunate. 

The  lady’s-maid  should  uot  only  be  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  her 
position  when  she  applies  for  a situation,  she  should  also  take  pains  to 
keep  herself  abreast  of  the  requirements  of  fashion,  though  these  are 
continually  changing.  She  should  study  the  modes  of  the  day,  and,  if 
possible,  she  should  from  time  to  time  take  lessons  in  dressmaking  and 
hairdressing,  in  order  that  her  services  may  be  made  more  valuable.  She 
should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  collect  recipes  for  cleaning  fabrics,  for 
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removing  sjiots  and  stains,  and  for  renovating  material.  If  she  wishes  to 
he  highly  appreciated,  she  will  aim  at  the  economical  manag'oment  of  the 
wardrobe,  and  make  herself  skilful  in  turning  and  altering  garments  ; thus 
she  may  save  her  lady  much  expense.  The  majority  of  ladies  are  very  glad 
to  save  money  in  this  way ; they  do  not  favour  extravagance,  though  they 
wish  to  be  daintily  and  becomingly  dre.ssed  ; therefore,  the  pi’eventioii 
of  exti'avagance  is  a probable  road  to  a lady’s  favour. 

The  care  of  the  contents  of  the  wardrobe  is  an  important  part  of  a 
lady’s-maid’s  duty.  She  should  be  most  particular  to  keep  everything  in 
perfect  order,  to  have  a place  for  every  article,  no  matter  how  trifling  it 
is ; to  brush  and  set  to  rights  clothes  that  have  been  worn,  and  put  them 
away  in  good  condition.  All  woollen  goods  she  will  shake  well  after  use, 
all  cashmeres,  merinos,  &c.,  she  will  brush  thorotighly,  velvets  and  silks 
she  will  wipe  with  flannel.  She  will  be  careful  to  supjdy  mantles,  jackets, 
and  waterproofs  with  loops,  by  which  they  can  be  hung.  Skirts  and 
dresses  are  often  put  on  a stand  when  not  in  use  ; but  if  this  arrang-ement 
is  not  convenient,  the  maid  will  see  that  they  have  loops,  one  uuder  each 
sleeve,  and  three  on  the  bands,  to  keep  the  folds  from  being  flattened.  Many 
ladies  have  their  dresses  hung  by  loops  in  large  calico  bags,  and  bows  and 
busts  are  stuffed  with  soft  pa])cr,  to  preserve  them  from  creases.  If, 
unfortunately,  creases  should  be  formed,  the  garment  thus  disfigured  Avould 
have  to  bo  hung  before  the  fire  for  awhile,  or  should  this  plan  fail,  the 
fabric,  might  need  to  be  slightly  damped  and  ironed  with  a cool  iron  over 
pajier  or  muslin. 

Garments  that  have  been  made  wet  always  receive  instant  attention 
from  a competent  lady’s-maid ; according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric  they 
would  be  either  shaken  or  wiped,  then  spread  out  to  di-y.  Hats  and 
bonnets  also  would  need  to  be  set  straight  and  put  away  as  soon  as  done 
with.  They  should  be  dusted  with  a feather  brush  or  silk  handkerchief ; 
the  flowers  should  be  pulled  out  and  arranged;  bows  filled  with  soft 
paper  or  cotton  wool ; the  ends  of  satin  ribbons  rolled  the  opposite  way  to 
that  in  which  they  roll  themselves ; and  feathers  that  have  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  wind  or  damp  be  held  to  the  fire  for  a minute,  then  curled 
with  a blunt  knife.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fit  the  box  in  which  bonnets 
are  kept  with  stands,  upon  which  head-gear  can  be  placed  without  being 
crushed.  Boots  and  shoes  when  not  in  wear  would  either  have  to  be 
placed  on  lasts  or  stuffed  with  soft  paper.  Thus  cared  for,  they  keep  their 
shape  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  After  they  have  been  made 
wet,  they  should  be  dined  slowly  but  thoroughly:  patent  leather  or 
Morocco  dress  boots  should  be  well  dusted,  and  rubbed  with  a little  milk ; 
satin  boots  should  be  dusted,  and  if  soiled  should  be  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumbs; ordinary  boots  should  be  freed  from  mud,  then  treated  with  one 
of  the  many  excellent  blackings  which  are  sold  in  bottles  for  a purpose 
of  the  sort. 

The  gloves  that  a lady  has  in  wear  also  need  the  attention  of  the  lady's- 
maid.  When  not  in  use,  they  should  be  kept  from  the  air  and  the  light, 
either  in  a tin  box  or  in  a dry  and  tightly  stoppered  bottle.  After  being 
taken  off,  they  should  on  no  account  be  folded  one  inside  the  other,  rolled, 
or  squeezed.  Rather  they  should  be  drawn  out  lengthwise  till  cool,  the 
fingers  should  be  stuffed  with  a little  cotton  wool,  and  they  should  be  laid 
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away  flat.  Strict  attention  to  details  of  the  sort  mentioned,  with  repairs 
of  every  kind,  will  devolve  entirely  upon  the  lady’s-maid.  The  daily  duty 
of  a lady’s-maid  will  he  to  set  in  order  the  dresses  her  mistress  will  wish 
to  wear,  it  may  be  to  put  the  dressing-room  in  order,  to  carry  a cup  of  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate  to  the  bedroom,  and  to  give  the  attention  i-equired. 
In  matters  of  this  sort  customs  differ  in  different  households.  Some 
ladies  prefer  to  dress  themselves ; others  demand  personal  attention.  A 
sensible  lady’s-maid  will  try  to  make  herself  valuable  by  doing  what  is 
wanted ; she  will  endeavour  to  gain  a clear  comprehension  of  her  employer’s 
wishes,  and  fall  in  with  them. 

Ladies  who  visit  at  countiy  houses,  or  who  are  accustomed  to  travel, 
and  who  keep  a maid,  generally  take  the  maid  with  them.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  duties  of  the  maid  are  apparent.  As  far  as  possible 
she  takes  on  her  own  shoulders  all  anxiety  and  responsibility  connected 
with  travelling,  packing,  and  unpacking,  &c.  ; she  makes  everything  ready 
for  her  lady;  and  promotes  her  comfort  as  much  as  may  be. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  a person  who  intends  to  occupy  the 
position  of  lady’s-maid  should  be  fairly  good-looking.  She  should  be  tall, 
rather  elegant,  and  stylish  in  appearance,  be  quiet  and  respectful  in 
manner,  and  have  a good  address.  She  should  be  thoroughly  discreet  and 
prudent  in  conduct,  for  there  is  no  situation  in  which  fidelity  is  so  much 
required.  Her  dress  should  be  quiet  and  becoming.  It  is  not  usual  for 
her  to  wear  caps,  nor  yet  to  wear  print  dresses  in  the  morning. 

NURSES  AND  NURSEMAIDS. 

Ho  one  ought  to  entertain  for  one  moment  the  idea  of  being  a nurse, 
and  of  looking  after  children,  who  is  not  naturally  very  fond  of  children, 
and  who  does  not  feel  that  she  can  be  patient  with  them  when  tliey  are 
fretful  and  peevish,  and  that  she  can  put  up  with  their  little  whims  and 
tempers.  In  the  nursery,  demands  are  certain  to  be  made  on  the  good 
temper,  good-nature,  and  forbearance  of  those  under  whose  care  the 
children  are  placed.  If  these  demands  are  not  met,  irrevocable  mischief 
may  be  done.  A nurse  can  scarcely  help  influencing  the  characters  of  her 
young  charge  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  duty  laid  upon  her  is  so  all- 
important  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
entered  upon  lightly.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ the  mistress  of  a 
household  who  is  also  the  mother  of  a family,  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  the  character  of  the  nurse  and  nursery-maid  than  of  that  of  all  the 
other  servants  put  together.  Inefficiency  in  other  departments  may  cause 
discomfort  and  annoyance  to  the  grown-up  members  of  the  family ; 
integrity  and  want  of  truthfulness  in  cook,  housemaid,  or  kitchen-maid 
may  result  in  loss  and  in  inconv'enience  to  the  elders;  yet  these  failings 
in  a nurse  would  be  far  more  dangerous,  for  they  might  be  communicated 
to  the  children,  and  miglit  afliect  their  characters  for  evil  during  all  their 
future  years.” 

It  is  not  enough  that  a nurse  be  capable,  patient,  and  kindly  disposed; 
it  is  important  also  that  she  should  look  pleasant  and  cheery.  On  no 
account  should  there  be  anything  peculiar  about  her,  and  she  should  have 
no  deformity  or  disfigurement.  She  should  speak  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
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grammatically,  and  should  bo  free  from  provincialisms.  With  regard  to 
all  details  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  ho  reinemhered  that  children  are  quick  to 
imitate  those  about  them ; therefore,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  reproduce 
the  defects  of  their  companions.  Little  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  .speech 
are  much  more  easily  acquired  in  early  life  than  they  are  thrown  off  later, 
therefore  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  child  should  begin  well.  The 
nur.se  should  be  healthy  and  robust  also.  If  she  is  sickly,  she  may  com- 
municate the  seeds  of  disease  to  her  young  charge ; if  she  suffers  from 
debility  she  will  not  have  the  energy  she  needs. 

Tlio  duties  of  a nurse  vary  with  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number 
of  servants  kept.  When  tiiere  are  several  children  and  more  than  one 
nurse,  the  head  nurse  has  entire  charge  of  the  infant.  She  washes  it  and 
dresses  it,  takes  it  out  of  doors,  and  manages  it  entirely.  When  she  goes 
out  she  deputes  the  most  trustworthy  person  available,  whether  under- 
nurse  or  housemaid,  to  look  after  it.  The  head  nurse  is  responsible  for  the 
comfort,  ordinary  health,  cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  the  baby ; for  the 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  nurseries,  and  for  the  ordering  of  the 
nur.sery  meals,  carrying  out  with  regard  to  these  details  the  wishes  of  the 
mother.  In  every  nursery  tlie  will  of  the  mother  .should  be  la^v.  The 
rough  part  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  under-nurses  or  by  the  house- 
maid, but  tlie  head  nurse  makes  all  arrangements  connected  therewith. 
She  also  makes  and  mends  the  baby’s  underclothing,  and  supervises  the 
needlew’ork  for  tlie  other  chihh’en.  The  extent  of  her  work  in  this 
direction  must,  however,  bo  determined  by  the  health  of  the  baby.  With 
a healthy  baby  a nurse  can  do  plenty  of  needlework,  but  when  baby  is 
fretful  and  peevish,  and  requires  continual  attention,  the  nurse’s  hands 
are  full  enough.  It  is  impossible,  tliereforo,  to  lay  down  an  absolute  rule 
as  to  how  much  needlework  the  nurse  should  xrudertake. 

It  has  already  been  said  tliat  the  under-nurses  do  the  rougher  part  of 
the  work  Ijelonging  to  keeping  the  nurseries  in  good  condition,  and  serving 
the  children’s  meals.  It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a special  set  of  tea- 
things,  china,  glass,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  for  the  nursery  meals,  and 
these  should  be  washed  by  the  nursery-maid,  and  kept  in  a cupboard  in  the 
day  nursery.  The  head  nurse  should  insist  upon  the  children’s  meals  being 
laid  properly  ; and  upon  order  and  punctuality  being  observed  during  their 
continuance.  Breakfast  and  tea  the  nurse  takes  in  the  nursery ; dinner 
and  supper  she  takes  with  the  other  servants.  An  hour  is  the  time  usually 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  supper. 

A nurse  should  be  an  early  riser,  so  that  she  may  have  the  chief  part 
of  her  nursery  work  done  before  the  children  have  to  be  washed  and 
dressed.  Before  the  little  ones  rise  the  day  nursery  should  be  swept  and 
tidied,  and  the  breakfast  laid.  Needlework  is  done  while  the  baby  has  its 
morning  sleep.  Many  nurses  arrange  to  wash  pari,  of  the  baby’s  clothing. 
This  work  also  must  be  done  while  baby  sleeps,  while  ironing  is  often  done 
in  the  evening  after  he  has  been  put  in  his  crib  for  the  night.  A little 
child  is  generally  put  to  rest  by  6 )).m.,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
the  performance  of  duties  of  the  kind,  wdien  the  little  one  is  healthy  and 
well  managed.  All  arrangements  must,  however,  depend  upon  the  well- 
being of  the  child.  With  an  ailing-  infant,  a nurse  may  have  her  time 
entirely  occupied  without  undertaking  any  of  the  employments  named. 
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and  if  the  infant  sleeps  in  her  room,  and  her  nights  are  broken,  she  may 
need  to  have  opportunity  for  taking  a little  rest  during  the  day  to  fit  her 
for  her  trying  task.  If  too  great  a strain  is  put  on  the  nurse,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  child  as  well  as  the  attendant  may  suffer. 

When  there  is  only  one  nursemaid,  and  two  or  three  children,  including 
an  infant,  tlie  housemaid  usually  gives  the  nurse  assistance.  She  sweeps 
the  nurseries  every  day  and  cleans  them  once  a week,  and  she  carries  to  the 
nursery  milk,  bread,  and  other  things  required  for  the  children’s  meals ; 
also  coal  for  the  nursery  fire.  This  help  is  indispensable,  because  when 
children  are  quite  young  it  is  not  safe  for  the  nurse  to  leave  the  room. 
The  nurse  would  then  make  her  own  and  the  children’s  beds,  dust  the 
room,  and  do  what  could  be  done  without  leaving  the  apartment.  If  it 
were  not  convenient  for  the  housemaid  to  assist  in  this  way  the  mother 
would  have  to  take  charge  of  the  children  while  the  nurse  was  bu''-y.  It  is, 
however,  always  a subject  for  congratulation  when  kindly  feeling  exists 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery.  Without  it  difficulties  are  almost 
sure  to  occur,  and  friction  is  inevitable.  But  when  children  spend  much 
of  their  time  witli  their  mothers  (and  this  is  the  ideal  state  of  things),  a 
nurse  oug-ht  to  do  much  useful  work. 

THE  COOK. 

The  cook  is  a most  responsible  and  important,  functionary  of  the  house- 
hold. Her  principal  business  is  the  preparation  of  food,  and  it  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  health  of  the  members  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  economy  or  extravagance  which  shall  regulate  expenditure, 
depend  upon  her  capacity  and  character.  When  skilful  and  conscientious, 
a cook  is  always  highly  respected.  No  servant  is  valued  more  than  she, 
and  when  she  can  do  her  work  satisfactorily  she  generally  has  the  command 
of  the  situation  she  fills. 

In  very  large  establishments  and  in  hotels,  men  cooks,  commonly  called 
chefs,  are  preferred  to  women  cooks.  These  functionaries  have  other  ser- 
vants under  them.  Their  duty  is  to  superintend  culinary  processes,  to 
draw  up  bills  of  fare,  and  to  order  or  buy  whatever  food  supplies  are 
needed.  They  command  high  wages. 

In  ordinary  households  women  cooks  are  usually  employed.  Skill  in 
cookery  can  be  acquired  only  through  training  and  practice,  and  for  both 
the  expenditure  of  time  is  necessary ; consequently,  we  find  that  young 
girls  are  seldom  engaged  as  cooks.  When  the  mistress  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  cookery,  and  is  willing  to  give  hints  on  the  subject  to  her 
assistant,  young  girls  frequently  undertake  to  act  as  cooks  in  modest 
households,  and  when  they  are  quick  and  willing  they  progress  rapidly,  by 
simply  taking  pains  to  do  their  best  with  every  dish  they  prepare.  Thus 
they  find  themselves  fitted  to  do  work  for  which  there  is  an  increasing’ 
demand,  which  is  well-paid  and  very  interesting.  The  many  excellent  and 
reliable  books  on  cookery  which  are  now  published  make  it  possible 
for  anyone  who  will  give  close  attention  to  the  subject,  and  who  has 
opportunity  for  practice,  to  become  a clever  cook. 

Apart  from  skill  in  cookery,  the  best  cooks  are  invariably  characterised 
by  cleanliness  and  the  love  of  order  and  punctuality  They  are  also 
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anim:ited  by  the  spirit  of  economy.  A dirty  cook  is  not  to  be  suffered,  and 
a disorderly  cook  is  almost  always  dirty.  Mistresses  and  housekeepers 
should  be  resolute  in  insisting'  that  cleanliness  and  order  shall  prevail  witli 
regard  to  everything  that  concerns  the  preparation  of  food.  In  a cook 
fastidiousness  is  a virtue.  Not  only  in  her  habits,  but  in  her  dress  and 
per.sou,  a cook  should  be  exceptionally  neat.  \Ybeu  on  duty  she  should  be 
dressed  entirely  in  washing  materials;  her  dre.ss  and  cap  should  be  spot- 
less, her  person  should  lie  enveloped  in  a large  white  “ cook’s  apron,”  and 
she  should  have  over-.sleeves  that  will  cover  the  sleeves  of  her  dress  up  to 
the  elbows.  She  should  accustom  herself  to  wash  her  hands  at  frecpient 
intervals  in  warm  water  and  soap,  and  to  dry  them  well.  By  this  uieaus 
her  hands  will  be  kept  cool,  and  a cool  hand  greatly  assists  successful 
cookery.  She  should  also  be  most  careful  to  keep  her  nails  in  good  con- 
dition. and  to  use  a nail  brush  daily.  Yet,  having  taken  all  this  pains  with 
her  hands,  she  should  form  a habit  of  never  touching  food  sup2)lies  with 
her  fingers  when  a fork  or  spoon  will  answer  the  purpose.  She  .should  see 
that  all  saucepans  and  cookei'y  utensils  are  daintily  clean.  Tims  she  will 
earn  the  confidence  of  everyoiHc  who  becomes  familiar  with  her  methods. 

Though  cleanliness  and  order  are  indispensable  in  a cook,  tlie  virtues  of 
punctuality  and  economy  are  equally  so.  An  unpunctual  cook  is  an  nn- 
speakable  annoyance.  She  causes  every  member  of  the  household  to  lose 
time,  and  she  either  tries  the  patience  or  arouses  the  ill-temper  of  everyone 
who  comes  in  contact  with  her.  The  extravagant  cook,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  thrift  in  others  nugatory.  As  tlie  proverb  says,  “ She  can  throw  out 
with  a teaspoon  more  than  others  can  bring  in  with  a barrow.”  In  num- 
berless cases  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  houseliold  are  dependent  on 
her  will.  If  she  is  inclined  to  be  wasteful  the  most  watcliful  housekeeper 
can  scarcely  prevail  against  her,  because  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  be  wasteful 
with  small  quantities  as  with  large  ones.  According  to  her  habits  supplies 
are  wasted  or  saved,  and  the  foundations  of  many  happy  homes  have  been 
undermined  because  cook  would  be  wasteful. 

Economical  cookery  is  secured  when  all  materials  at  hand  are  used  for 
the  be.st,  by  which  means  the  purchase  of  fresh  material  is  diminished.  If 
cooks  would  but  try  to  carry  out  this  purpose  householders  would  be 
amazed  to  find  how  much  money  was  saved  in  household  expenditure.  But 
the  purpose  never  is  carried  out  in  hou.seholds  where  the  cook  is  allowed  to 
have  perquisites.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  which  a mistress  should  do 
who  wislies  to  promote  economy  is  to  forbid  perquisites  altogetlier.  There 
are  no  perquisites  where  everything  is  used.  The  trimmings  of  meat,  bone, 
and  fat,  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  valuable  food  su^jplies,  and  they 
ought  to  be  made  to  yield  tlieir  full  worth.  Every  morsel  of  superfiuous 
fat,  cooked  and  uncooked,  ought  to  be  rendered ; and,  with  all  the  dripping 
from  joints,  should  be  clarified.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
carefully  clarified  fat  for  all  frying,  or  for  making  plain  pa.stry  and  cakes. 
Accomplished  cooks  recognise  the  fact ; they  very  much  prefer  clarified 
fat  to  lard,  as  being  less  greasy.  Yet  the  ignorant,  wasteful  cook,  insists 
upon  having  lard  bought  for  use,  such  purchase  being  quite  unnecessary. 
With  regard  to  otlier  trimmings,  each  meal  that  is  cooked,  even  the  simplest, 
produces  something  which  might  go  to  help  to  make  stock,  and  stock  is 
the  basis  of  soups  and  sauces.  In  every  kitchen,  therefore,  the  purchase  of 
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stock  meat,  excepting  for  the  best  clear  soup,  is  needless.  Yet,  if  the 
amount  spent  regularly  by  householders  upon  meat  for  stock  and  fat  for 
frying  were  saved,  how  much  money  would  be  saved  also. 

In  small  households,  where  only  a modest  number  of  servants  are 
engaged,  cooks  have  other  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  cookery,  the 
preparation  of  meals,  and  the  care  of  provisions.  The  cook  is  frequently 
made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  halls,  passages,  steps,  and  work 
outside  the  house.  One  sitting-room  is  placed  under  her  care,  and  where 
there  is  no  kitchen-maid  she  cleans  the  kitchens,  larders,  and  offices,  and 
keeps  them  in  order,  washes  all  kitchen  crockery,  greasy  plates  and  di.shes, 
but  not  glass,  silver,  and  china,  and  she  cleans  all  cooking  utensils.  The 
kitchen  range  and  boiler  are,  of  course,  her  care  ; she  answers  the  trades- 
men’s bells ; cleans  the  kitchen  knives  and  also  the  gentlemen’s  boots. 
In  houses  where  only  two  servants  are  kept  she  frequently  assists  the 
housemaid  to  make  the  beds.  If  the  boiler  is  not  a self-tilling  one,  the 
cook  must  keep  it  filled ; and  she  should  regularly  clean  out  the  boiler ; 
and  if  there  is  a cistern  she  should  keep  watch  over  it,  being  careful  that  it 
is  cleaned  when  necessary.  She  should  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  .stop 
all  bad  smells ; she  should  superintend  the  consumption  of  coal  and  see  that 
cinders  are  duly  sifted.  She  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  market,  and  if  allowed,  take  advantage  of  the  seasons  to  prepare 
condiments,  jams,  and  pickles,  for  household  use.  When  her  daily  work 
is  done,  she  should,  before  retiring  to  rest,  tidy  the  kitchen,  put  away  all 
provisions,  prepare  the  breakfast,  and  make  ready,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  next  day.  Her  first  duty  in  the  morning  will  be  to  rise  early,  light 
the  kitchen  fire,  put  the  kettle  on  to  boil,  and,  as  it  were,  set  the  house- 
hold machinery  to  work.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else  that  she  has  to  do, 
she  will  lighten  her  own  toil  and  advanee  business  if  she  is  beforehand 
with  her  task.  People  always  do  well  to  think  before  they  act,  but  this 
preliminary  thought  is  perhaps  more  necessary  for  a cook  than  for  otlier 
domestic  servants. 

THE  PARLOUR-MAID. 

A parlour-maid  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  female  butler ; and  it  is 
undeniable  that  in  the  present  day  householders  are  learning  very  much  to 
prefer  parlour-maids  to  footmen,  as  being  less  expensive,  more  manageable, 
and  also  more  attractive.  It  is  part  of  the  qualification  of  a pai'lour-maid 
that  she  should  be  good-looking,  and  also  tall ; and  when  a pretty-looking 
person  is  daintily  attired  in  the  uniform  usually  worn  by  this  class  of 
domestic,  tlie  services  she  is  able  to  render  are  very  agreeable. 

In  some  houseliolds  a parlour-maid  is  kept  and  a man  servant  as  well. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  duties  of  the  position  are  divided  between 
the  two.  In  other  households  two  parlour-maids  are  kept,  and  liere  again 
a division  of  work  lias  to  be  made.  The  arrangements  named,  howei  er, 
are  not  common.  It  is  more  usual  when  a parlour-maid  is  kept  for  lier  to 
be  employed  singly  ; if  tlie  woi-k  is  too  much  for  one  person  a man  servant 
is  engaged.  In  small  households  where  only  two  servants  are  engaged 
the  offices  of  parlour-maid  and  housemaid  are  combined.  This  plan 
answers  well  where  the  work  is  light.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
duties  of  a parlour-maid  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the  establishment  and 
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the  style  of  living  of  her  employers.  We  shall  endeavour  to  deal  with 
the  position  of  a i^arlour-niaid  strictly  regarded  as  sudi. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  a parlonr-niaid  should  be  tall.  (Tliis  is 
necessary,  because  a short  person  could  not  satisfactorily  lift  and  pass 
heavy  dishes  when  waiting  at  table.)  Her  manners  should  be  particularly 
good,  respectful,  quiet,  and  yet  pleasant.  She  should  be  able  to  move 
about  quickly  yet  quietly.  Her  dress  should  be  dainty  yet  perfectlj"  neat 
and  unobtrusive.  In  the  morning  she  should  wear  a pretty  light  print 
dress,  with  cap  and  apron;  she  should  always  be  dressed  in  time  for 
lunclieon,  and  should  then  wear  a black  stuff  dress,  white  cap,  white  collar 
and  cuffs,  and  white  bib  apron  prettily  trimmed  wdth  lace. 

Very  often,  in  addition  to  the  duties  wliich  specially  belong  to  hei-,  a 
parlour-maid  is  expected  to  call  tlie  members  of  tlie  household  in  the 
morning;  to  brush  the  gentlemaifs  clothes  and  hats,  clean  his  boots, 
carry  hot  water  to  some  of  the  bedrooms,  undertake  the  charge  of 
one  sitting-room,  generally  the  drawing-room,  which  must  be  cleaned 
once  a week  and  dusted  every  day.  In  some  families  she  takes  charge  of 
the  lamps,  heljis  the  housemaid  to  make  beds,  and  if  there  is  much  bed- 
room work,  helps  with  tlie  bedrooms  for  a part  of  every  morning. 
Occasionally,  also,  she  cleans  tlie  knives  for  dinner,  lights  up  halls  and 
landings,  attends  to  fires  in  the  sitting-rooms,  and  sees  that  the  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  family  is  securely  locked  before  going  to  bed. 
The  cook  in  this  case  sees  to  the  locking  of  the  kitchens  and  offices. 
Details  of  this  nature  are,  however,  subjects  for  arrangement.  The  care 
of  valuable  ornaments,  pictures,  &c.,  is  always  the  parlour-maid’s  business. 

A parlour-maid’s  duty  begins  as  soon  as  she  rises.  She  should  make 
herself  quite  tidy  and  neat  before  she  leaves  the  bedroom ; she  should 
then  repair  at  once  to  the  room  which  is  her  special  care.  Here  she  opens 
the  shutters,  draws  up  the  blinds,  attends  to  the  fire,  sweeps  and  dusts  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Perhaps  a word  may  be  said  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  mistress  or  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  forming  the  habit  of  putting 
things  straight  in  the  room  wliich  they  have  occupied  just  before  they  go 
to  bed.  A few  minutes  devoted  overnight  to  putting  music  straight, 
placing  books  on  the  shelf  to  which  they  belong,  setting  chairs  in  their 
places,  &c.  &c.,  will  lighten  the  iiarlour-maid’s  morning  duties  considerably. 
It  is  very  bewildering  for  a girl  to  come  down  in  the  dark  to  a room  that 
is  quite  upset.  She  probably  does  not  know  where  things  should  go,  and 
she  spends  valuable  time  in  simply  tidying  a room  which  might  have  been 
put  in  order  in  a few  minutes  if  the  room  had  been  tidy  in  the  first 
instance.  It  makes  a wonderful  difference  in  the  servant’s  labours  when 
the  members  of  the  family  tidy  after  themselves. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  parlour-maid  “ calls  ” the  sleepers  for  whose 
awakening  she  is  responsible.  In  th^case  of  gentlemen  she  simply  knocks 
distinctly  at  the  door,  w'aits  until  she  receives  an  answer,  and  leaves  boots, 
water,  &c.,  outside.  If  there  were  a dressing-i’oom  with  a separate  entrance, 
she  would  take  the  watei-,  &c.,  in  there,  draw  ujj  the  blind,  empty  the 
washhand  basin  if  it  had  been  used,  and  make  the  room  tidy,  and  after- 
wards knock  at  the  bedroom  door.  In  the  case  of  a lady  she  wmuhl  knock 
at  the  door,  then  enter  the  room,  draw  up  the  blind,  make  things  tidy 
and  comfortable,  and  do  whatever  was  required. 
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Laying-  the  breakfast  table  and  taking  in  the  breakfast  would  be  the 
next  duty.  Tliis  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  dinner  table.  The 
parlour-maid  should  see  that  everything  is  as  dainty,  refined,  and  pretty 
as  possible.  Silver  and  glass  sliould  be  sparkling  and  bright,  table-linen 
spotless  and  free  from  creases,  salt  cellars  filled  daily  with  smootli,  fresh 
salt,  mustard  freshly  mixed  and  in  clean  bottles.  It  is  specially  im- 
portant that  the  dishes  used  for  mar-malade  or  jam  should  be  emptied, 
washed,  and  replenished  every  day.  Large  cold  dishes  are  generally 
placed  on  the  sideboard,  which  is  covered  with  a white  cloth,  at  breakfast. 
Small  hot  dishes  are  on  the  table  itself.  When  everything  is  ready,  chairs 
are  put  round  the  table  and  the  gong  is  sounded.  The  parlour-maid  does 
not,  as  a rule,  wait  at  table  at  breakfast,  but  she  must  be  in  attendance  to 
answer  the  bell  should  it  be  sounded. 

Wlien  breakfast  is  over  the  parlour-maid  clears  tlie  table.  Her  routine 
of  duty  will  now  depend  upon  the  arrangements  of  the  houseliold.  She 
will,  of  course,  wash  the  breakfast  things,  carrjdng  them  into  the  butler’s 
pantry  for  the  purpose.  All  plates  and  dishes  that  have  been  used  for 
meat  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  cook,  but  the  silver,  glass,  and  china 
belong  to  the  parlour-maid’s  department.  Silver  must  be  carefully  cleaned. 
It  should  be  washed  in  hot  soap  and  water  with  a flannel,  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  dried  and  polished  with  a leather  every  day.  If  this  is  done  it  will 
always  look  bright.  Once  a week  it  should  be  cleaned  with  powder.  A 
really  good  parlour-maid  is  always  proud  of  the  condition  of  her  silver. 
Glass  should  be  washed  in  warm,  not  hot  water,  allowed  to  drain  for  a few 
minutes,  then  wiped  quickly  with  a dry  cloth.  Cups  and  saucers  should  be 
washed  in  the  same  way.  Both  they  and  glasses,  however,  should  be 
emptied  before  the  wash  is  commenced ; in  the  same  way  pieces  left  on 
plates  also  should  be  scraped  away  before  the  plates  are  washed.  The 
practice  of  putting  crockery  containing  leavings  into  the  bowl  and  allowing 
remnants  to  swim  about  in  the  water  is  a very  dirty  one. 

Answering  the  bells  of  the  hall  door  and  the  sitting-rooms  is  a very 
important  part  of  the  parlour-maid’s  duty.  Bells  slioidd  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  they  are  heard.  Delay  that  might  be  avoided  in  this  direction  is 
unpardonable.  If  a small  parcel,  note,  or  letter  is  to  be  delivered,  it  should 
be  placed  on  a waiter.  In  answering  the  hall  door  to  a visitor  the  maid 
should  open  the  door  wide,  and  respectfully  wait.  When  the  question  is 
asked  “ Is  Mrs.  So-and-So  at  home  ? ” the  answer  should  be  given  clearly 
and  quietly.  If  the  visitor  wishes  to  enter,  the  maid  should  step  back  to 
make  way  for  her,  and  shut  the  door  quietly  behind  her.  If  the  visitor  is 
a stranger  the  maid  should  then  say,  “ What  name,  if  you  please,  madam  ? ” 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  visitor  will  either  give  a 
card  or  state  her  name  without  anything  being  said ; but  if  she  should  not 
do  so  the  inquiry  should  be  made.  It  is  most  necessai-y  that  there  should 
be  a clear  understanding  as  to  the  names  of  visitors.  Without  it  much 
awkwardness  may  be  caused.  If  the  mistress  is  not  in  the  apartment  the 
maid  should  open  the  door,  invite  the  guest  to  enter,  draw  up  the  blinds, 
and  bring-  forward  a chair,  request  the  lady  to  be  seated,  retire,  closing  the 
door  after  her,  and  at  once  seek  the  mistress  and  inform  her  that  Mrs. 
So-and-So  has  called  upon  her.  If  the  mistress  is  in  the  room  the  maid 
should  open  the  door,  stand  by  it  with  the  handle  in  her  hand,  and  usher 
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tlie  visitor  in,  announcing  the  name  at  tlie  same  time  in  a distinct  voice. 
When  tlie  visit  is  concluded,  the  mistress  will  ring  the  bell  for  the  hall 
door  to  be  oiiened.  The  maid  should  be  in  prompt  attendance,  should  hand 
tlie  umbrella  or  sunshade — should  either  have  been  left  in  the  hall — and 
should  assist  deftly  with  cloaks  or  wraps.  If  there  is  a carriage,  and  no 
man  servant  excepting  the  coachman,  she  should  open  the  carriage  door 
for  the  lady  to  enter,  and  after  she  is  seated  should  put  the  rug  in  order, 
and  close  the  carriage  door.  She  should  then  return  to  the  hall  door  and 
keep  it  open  until  the  carriage  has  driven  away. 

Luncheon  is  arranged  very  much  on  the  same  lines  as  breakfast.  The 
parlour-maid  lays  the  table,  but  she  is  not  usually  expected  to  wait.  Whilst 
it  is  going  on  she  has  her  own  dinner.  When  the  meal  is  concluded  she 
clears  the  table,  washes  the  silver,  china,  and  glass  in  her  own  pantry, 
sweeps  up  the  crumbs,  and  makes  everything  tidy. 

Tea  is  the  next  meal,  and  it  is  usually  taken  in  the  drawing-room. 
There  are  many  ways  of  serving  this  refreshment,  and  each  family  has  its 
own  fashion.  When  visitors  are  not  present  five  o’clock  is  the  favourite 
time  for  it,  and  hence  it  is  often  referred  to  as  “ five  o’clock  tea.”  There 
is,  however,  no  arbitrary  rule  as  to  the  hour  of  serving  it,  and  a parlour- 
mai<l  should  be  prepared  to  bring  it  up  at  a few  minutes’  notice  from  four 
to  six.  Callers  are  generally  invited  to  partake  of  it,  and  the  maid  should 
make  it  ready  as  soon  as  they  appear.  It  should  be  served  as  daintily  as 
may  be,  and  crockery  and  silver  should  be  bright  and  sparkling.  In  these 
days  many  ladies  prefer  to  make  tea  for  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
have  a dainty  kettle  with  a spirit  lamp  under  it  brought  into  the  drawing- 
room. Under  these  circumstances  the  pai-lourmaid  should  see  that  the 
water  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  before  it  is  poured  into  the  ornamental 
kettle,  so  that  it  will  actually  boil  in  a minute  or  two  when  wanted.  The 
practice  of  making  tea  in  the  drawing-room  is  much  approved.  When 
it  is  adopted  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  tea  will  be  either  bitter  or  luke- 
w-arm.  Five  o’clock  tea  is  generally  put  on  a table  covered  with  a pretty 
cloth,  placed  in  front  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  Everything  likely  to  be 
rccpiired  is  set  in  order  close  at  hand. 

Dinner  is  the  most  important  meal  of  the  day,  and  a well-trained 
parlour-maid  always  begins  to  prepare  it  betimes.  If  the  dining-room  is 
not  used  as  a sitting-room  she  can  dust  it  and  make  it  tidy,  then  lay  the 
table  quite  early  in  the  proceedings,  and  by  this  means  confusion  and 
hurry  are  avoided,  and  the  maid  will  be  able  to  rest  a little  before  she  has 
to  begin  “ waiting.”  Her  first  duty  in  connection  with  laying  the  table 
should  be  to  make  everything  ready  in  the  pantry,  polish  silver  and  glass, 
fill  salt  cellars  and  mustard  glasses,  &c.  &c.  If  she  is  expected  to  decorate 
tlie  table  she  should  aiTange  the  flowers  also,  as  tastefully  as  she  can. 
Many  ladies,  however,  prefer  to  do  this  business,  and  every  morning  they 
arrange  the  flowers  that  will  be  wanted  for  the  dajL  Not  until  everything 
is  ready  sliould  the  maid  begin  to  lay  the  table. 

Half  an  hour  before  dinner  the  parlour-maid  should  ring  the  dressing- 
gong,  and  slie  must  ring  it  again  when  everything  is  ready.  In  many 
liouseliolds  it  is  the  rule  that  instead  of  the  gong  being  sounded  the  maid 
should  enter  the  drawing-room  and  announce  the  fact  that  “ dinner  is  on 
tlie  table.”  This  being  done  she  would  leave  the  drawing-room  door  wide 
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open,  and  stand  by  the  open  dining-room  door  until  the  guests  have  entered  ; 
she  would  then  proceed  to  wait  at  table. 

The  details  of  waiting  at  table  vary  in  almost  every  household,  and  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  them  here  in  full.  Inexperienced  persons 
are  seldom  engaged  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  a bright  intelligent  maid, 
who  gives  special  pains  to  her  work,  may  soon  manage  this  part  of  it  satis- 
factorily. The  rules  which  are  of  universal  application  are  that  the 
waitress  should  be  made  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  ord$r  of  the 
dinner,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  and  that  nothing  may  be  omitted 
or  handed  out  of  its  place.  She  must  move  quietly  and  quickly,  and  give 
the  closest  attention  to  her  work,  tiying  to  anticiiiate  what  is  wanted,  and 
above  all  she  should  take  no  notice  of  the  conversation  that  goes  on.  That 
a waitress  should  smile  or  give  any  sign  that  she  hears  what  is  said  at 
table  is  always  regarded  as  a signal  mark  of  incompetency. 

When  each  course  is  completely  served  the  waitress  should  ring  the 
bell,  to  let  the  cook  understand  that  the  next  one  will  be  wanted  imme- 
diately. She  should  hand  everything  with  the  left  hand  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  wine  intended  for  each  course  should  be  lianded  round  as  soon  as  the 
course  is  served.  When  everyone  is  supplied  the  parlour-maid  should  not 
leave  the  room,  but  she  should  take  her  stand  by  the  sideboard,  and  be 
alert  to  offer  anything  tliat  is  wanted.  This  rule  holds  good  only  when 
there  is  a second  servant  to  fetch  and  carry  what  is  needed.  As  each  guest 
finishes  what  was  on  the  plate  she  should  go  up  and  inquire  if  more  is 
desired.  If  it  is  it  must  be  supplied ; if  not,  she  carries  the  jdate  away  at 
once  in  her  left  hand  with  the  knife  and  fork  on  it.  She  does  not  wait 
until  all  have  finished,  but  takes  each  plate  siugl}’-  to  the  sideboard,  puts 
the  knife  and  fork  in  the  tray  placed  in  readiness  for  them.  All  tlie  scraps 
she  puts  together,  and  afterwards  puts  the  plate  itself  into  the  plate-basket. 
If  there  is  no  basket  for  the  dirty  plates  she  sets  them  in  a pile,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  removed.  When  all  the  plates  are  I’emoved  the  waitress 
takes  the  knife-tray  in  her  left  hand,  places  therein  with  her  right  hand 
the  carvers,  &c.,  and  afterwards  lifts  the  large  dishes  from  the  table  with 
both  bands.  These  methods  she  repeats  with  each  course. 

In  clearing  the  table  for  dessert,  the  parlour-maid  should  take  a small 
tray  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right  hand  put  on  it  quickly  and 
quietly  all  the  unused  silver  and  articles  not  likely  to  be  wanted.  The 
pieces  of  bread  that  are  left  she  should  take  up  with  a fork.  When  all 
are  lifted,  she  should  either  remove  the  slips,  or  take  up  the  crumbs  with 
a scoop.  The  dessert  can  then  be  put  in  order. 

It  is  not  usual  for  a parlour-maid  to  wait  at  table  during  dessert. 
Whilst  it  is  on,  she  is  at  liberty  to  put  away  the  things,  wash  her  glass, 
china,  &c.,  and  tidy  her  pantry.  In  some  houses  it  is  the  rule  that  she 
should  look  after  the  drawing-room  fire,  see  that  the  lights  are  lit,  and  that 
everything  is  in  order.  The  more  general  practice  is  for  the  housemaid  to 
undertake  this  work.  The  parlour-maid  must  at  any  rate  serve  the  coffee. 
She  afterwards  removes  the  tray,  and  washes  the  coffee  cups.  When  the 
gentlemen  have  left  the  dining-room  she  can  put  away  the  dessert,  fold  the 
tablecloth,  and  piit  it  in  the  linen  pi-ess,  and  restore  the  room  to  its 
original  order. 

As  dusk  approaches  the  parlour-maid  lights  the  hall  lamp,  and  if 
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bedroom  candlesticks  are  used,  she  places  tliem  on  the  table  with  a match- 
box by  the  side.  Tlie  last  thing  before  the  maid  retires  to  rest,  she 
should  carry  the  plate-basket  into  the  mistress’s  or  servants’  bedroom, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  lionse. 

The  position  of  a parlour-maid  is  a very  pleasant  one.  Tliere  is  no 
drudg-ery  attached  to  it ; the  person  who  fills  it  comes  into  personal 
contact  with  the  members  of  the  family,  and  if  she  is  attentive  and 
intelligent  she  can  very  shortly  make  herself  valuable,  and  in  a good 
family  she  may  be  both  useful  and  happy. 

UPPER  AND  UNDER  HOUSEMAIDS. 

Tlio  title  of  a housemaid  sufficiently  indicates  her  occupation.  She  is 
engag-ed  to  woi-k  about  tlie  house,  and  everything  wliich  the  cook  or 
parlour-maid  cannot  do  devmlves  upon  her.  Her  duties  naturally  depend 
upon  the  means  and  style  of  living  of  her  employers.  When  the  establisli- 
ment  is  large,  and  two  or  more  housemaids  are  kept,  the  housework  is 
divided  and  the  chief  worker  becomes  the  upper  housemaid,  and  her 
subordinates  take  rank  under  her.  In  liouseholds  where  only  two  servants 
are  engaged,  the  housemaid  acts  sometimes  as  parlour-maid,  sometimes  as 
nurse.  Sometimes  also  in  small  families  she  partially  fulfils  the  duties 
of  maid  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  ; in  small  families  also  she  usually 
does  some  of  the  needlework.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  duties  of  a 
housemaid  vary  considerably,  according  to  circumstances. 

When  two  or  three  liousemaids  are  kept,  the  upper  housemaid  is 
regarded  as  the  person  responsible  for  all  the  work  being  properly  done ; 
slie  superintends  lier  assistants,  and  arranges  tlieir  duties.  The  roug'her 
part  of  the  work  she  may  leave  to  them,  but  she  is  generally  most  careful 
to  do  the  more  particular  and  dainty  work,  to  dust  expensive  ornaments, 
to  wash  costly  china,  to  handle  expensive  funiiture,  liei’seK.  She  has  the 
cliarg-e  of  the  liouse  linen,  of  course,  sees  that  the  beds  are  projjerly 
equipped,  and  that  the  rooms  have  a sufficient  supply  of  towels,  curtains, 
soap,  &c.,  and  that  all  these  materials  ai’e  in  order,  are  cleansed  and  renewed 
when  necessary.  She  decides  wlien  blankets  and  counteiqDanes  are  to  be 
washed,  sees  that  they  are  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  tells  the  housekeeper 
when  new  ones  need  to  be  bought.  She  also  lias  charg-e  of  the  chintzes 
and  covers  for  the  furniture  of  the  sitting-rooms.  Every  week  she  makes 
out  the  list  of  linen  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  laundress,  and  checks  the  lists 
wlien  the  linen  is  sent  back  clean,  to  see  that  nothing  is  lost.  She 
sees,  too,  that  it  is  properly  aired.  Twice  a day  at  least,  after  the  under- 
housemaids have  done  their  work,  she  makes  the  round  of  the  bedrooms 
and  dressing-rooms  to  ascertain  if  everytliing’  is  in  order,  and  if  everytliing 
is  provided  that  is  likely  to  be  needed.  Should  she  find  that  anytliing 
has  been  left  undone,  she  summons  the  person  who  ought  to  have  attended 
to  the  work,  and  has  it  put  right ; but  if  she  is  wise  she  does  not  supply 
the  omission  with  her  own  fingers. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  special  duties  of  a housemaid  consist  in  dusting 
and  putting  rooms  in  order  every  day,  and  tlioroughly  cleansing  them 
every  week.  In  the  majority  of  houses  an  extra  cleaning  is  also  given 
once  a month.  In  many  households  the  dusting  and  sweeping  of  the 
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dining-room,  the  front  hall,  and  the  front  door-steps  also  devolve  upon  her. 
A duty  which  is  constantly  neglected,  but  wliich  certainly  ought  to  be 
performed  by  the  person  who  sweeps  the  hall,  is  that  of  brushing  and 
dusting  daily  the  hats  and  coats  not  in  constant  wear  which  hang  on  the 
hat  stand,  or  on  a rack  at  the  end  of  the  hall ; also  any  ornaments  that  may 
be  placed  on  racks  in  the  hall. 

The  care  of  the  housemaids’  closet  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  house- 
maid ; she  ought  to  see  that  all  pails  and  pans  used  for  her  work  are 
scalded  and  rinsed  daily,  and  that  the  cloths  which  belong  to  them  are 
washed,  and  hung  in  the  air  every  day.  A well-trained  housemaid  is  most 
careful  to  keep  separate  cloths  for  the  drinking  water  carafe  and  for  tlie 
rest  of  the  chamber  ware.  She  also  boils  all  water  that  is  to  be  used 
for  drinking,  and  allows  it  to  get  cold  before  filling  the  carafe,  and  she 
empties  out  daily  any  water  that  may  remain  therein  before  filling  it  afresh. 
She  makes  it  her  business  to  cleanse  the  sponges,  squeezing  them  dry,  and 
putting  them  in  the  suu  if  possible,  after  being  used,  and  wasliing  them  well 
once  a week  in  water  which  has  had  ammonia  or  soda  dissolved  in  it. 
Should  the  sponge  become  slimy,  she  lays  it  for  several  hours  in  strong 
soda  water,  changing  the  water  frequently.  She  makes  it  her  business  to 
collect  small  pieces  of  soap  as  they  accumulate,  putting  them  in  one  place 
so  that  they  can  be  boiled  to  make  soap  jelly  for  washing  clothes.  Pieces 
of  this  sort  when  left  in  the  soap-dish  not  only  look  untidy,  but  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  the  bath,  and  getting  into  the  pipe,  so  that 
the  water  does  not  run  away  freely. 

Combs  and  brushes  also  are  under  the  charge  of  the  housemaid  when 
there  is  no  lady’s-maid.  These  should  be  cleaned  on  a certain  day  once  a 
week,  or  twice  a week,  as  the  case  may  be ; and  every  day  the  brush  should 
be  freed  from  nair,  the  hair  being  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burnt.  Baths, 
too,  should  be  cleaned  once  a week.  They  are  apt  to  become  slippery  and 
dark-coloured  with  use.  This  imperfection  can  easily  he  removed  by 
rubbing  the  part  with  a wet  flannel,  dipped  in  salt.  Bedroom  windows 
should  be  cleaned  on  a fixed  day  at  short  intervals,  and  whenever  the 
windows  are  cleaned  the  window-sills  should  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water. 

An  experienced  housemaid  is  always  careful  to  see  that  the  rooms 
under  her  charge  are  well  aired  every  day.  It  is  a good  plan  for  the 
various  occupants  of  the  rooms  to  make  a point  of  opening  the  windows 
and  turning  down  the  beds  before  they  leave  their  chambers.  In  any  case 
the  housemaid  should  arrange  her  work  so  that  the  beds  shall  be  well  aired 
daily.  Beds  should  receive  regular  attention.  They  should  be  examined, 
turned,  and  aired  daily,  and  they  should  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned 
from  time  to  time.  The  beds,  mattresses,  and  pillows  should  be  covered 
entirely  with  cases  made  of  common  calico,  and  these  cases  should  be 
removed  and  washed  at  least  once  a year.  Before  putting  the  mattresses 
in  their  places  after  brushing,  strips  of  canvas  or  strong  brown  paper 
should  be  laid  between  them  and  the  frame  of  the  bed,  and  these  should 
be  shaken  and  dusted  every  week. 

The  spring  and  autumn  cleanings  are  an  important  part  of  a house- 
maid’s work.  On  these  occasions  the  rooms  will  receive  extra  attention, 
and  they  will  probably  be  renovated  as  well  as  cleaned.  The  liousemaid 
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will  be  the  chief  functionary  employed ; and  even  when  additional  help  is 
allowed,  she  will  be  the  person  who  will  be  held  responsible  for' the  work 
being  satisfactorily  done. 

At  sundown  in  winter,  or  in  summer  in  the  evening  about  eight  o’clock, 
the  housemaid  should  visit  all  the  bedrooms,  close  the  windows,  draw 
down  the  blinds,  light  the  gas,  if  gas  is  used,  and  leave  it  very  low  ; then 
turn  down  the  bedclothes  neatly,  put  the  nightdresses  ready,  pour  away 
any  dirty  water  there  may  be,  fill  the  jugs,  &c.,  and  make  all  ready  for 
the  night.  In  many  households  it  is  required  also  that  hot  water  should 
be  taken  to  the  bedrooms  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time. 

In  many  houses,  and  especially  when  two  servants  only  are  kept,  the 
housemaid,  in  addition  to  her  other  work,  is  expected  to  help  the  cook 
with  a portion  of  the  kitchen  work.  An  arrangement  very  usually  made 
is  that  the  housemaid  should  clean  the  boots  of  the  ladies  of  the  family 
and  also  the  dining-room  knives.  The  cook,  in  this  case,  will  clean  the 
gentlemen’s  boots  and  the  kitchen  knives.  Details  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, are  variable,  and  there  is  no  fixed  rule  with  regard  to  them,  conse- 
quently they  are  very  often  a cause  of  disagreement.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a clear  understanding  coueerniug  them 
before  the  maid  enters  upon  her  duties. 

■Whilst  occupied  with  her  morning’s  work,  the  housemaid  should  wear 
a neat  print  dress,  with  an  apron  large  enough  to  cover  the  body  of  the 
dress,  and  a bib  to  protect  the  bodice.  For  the  rougher  tasks  she  should 
wear  housemaid’s  gloves.  She  should  always  try  to  be  dressed  by  four  or 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  Slie  should  then  wear  a black  or  dai’k- 
coloured  dress,  and  a neat  cap  and  apron.  If  she  ,has  to  act  as  parlour- 
maid she  should  be  dressed  in  time  for  luncheon. 


LAUNDRY- MAID. 

As  her  name  denotes,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  a laundry-maid  to  wash 
and  get  up  the  linen  of  the  household.  In  some  houses  the  washhouse  is 
attaclied  to  the  kitchen;  but  the  work  can  bo  done  much  more  satis- 
factorily when  it  is  a separate  building,  properly  fitted  with  the  best 
appliances.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a description  of  the 
pi'ocess  of  cleansing  and  renovating  clothes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  a most  important  part  of  the  work  of  tlie  laundry-maid  is 
that  of  keeping  a strict  account  of  the  articles  committed  to  her  care.  As 
soon  as  the  week’s  wash  comes  into  the  laundry,  the  maid  should  cheek 
the  list  sent  with  it,  ano  make  a duplicate  one  of  her  own.  She  should 
divide  the  clothes  into  heaps,  setting  each  sort  apart  (on  the  boarded  floor 
of  the  ironing  room,  not  on  the  brick  floor  of  the  washhouse);  she  should 
then  count  the  clothes  and  set  down  their  number  in  her  own  list.  If 
there  is  any  discrepancy  between  her  numbers  and  those  sent  with  the 
clothes,  she  should  immediately  draw  attention  to  the  fact  and  have  the 
mistake  rectified.  When  the  clothes  are  ready  to  be  returned  to  their 
owners,  the  laundry-maid  shoidd  count  them  again,  checking  the  numbers 
by  her  list  before  packing  them  in  the  basket.  She  should  consider 
herself  personally  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  all  linen  entrusted 
to  her. 
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Another  important  part  of  the  duty  of  a laundry-maid  is  the  removal 
of  spots  and  stains  from  linen  before  washing  it.  The  majority  of  spots 
and  stains  can  be  removed  if  tliey  are  dealt  witli  quickly.  If  they  are 
“ washed  in,”  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  become  fixed,  or  they  form  a liole 
in  the  fabric.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  simple  stains  can  be  entirely 
obliterated  by  being  laid  in  clean  cold  water  for  some  hours  as  soon  as  made. 

A laundry-maid  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  proper  cleansing  of 
the  clothes,  and  for  the  prevention  of  loss,  but  also  for  their  being 
thoroughly  aired.  This  business  ought  never  to  be  either  omitted  or 
hurried.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  clothes 
should  be  turned  and  re-turned  before  the  fire  or  in  the  drying-room  until 
they  are  absolutely  safe.  In  large  establishments,  where  more  than  one 
lanndry-maid  is  employed,  the  work  is  divided  between  the  workers,  and 
naturally  the  maid  highest  in  rank  undertakes  the  more  difficult  details, 
and  supervises  the  tasks  of  her  subordinates.  In  small  households,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  clothes  to  be  washed  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  one  woman,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a laundry-maid 
to  be  engaged,  and  expected  to  undertake  other  duties  when  her  laundry 
work  is  done.  The  division  of  work  is  therefore  a subject  of  an-angement. 

GENERAL  SERVANT,  OR  MAID-OF-ALL-WORK. 

The  position  of  general  servant  is  very  differently  regarded  by  different 
persons.  Some  think  it  is  incessant  drudgery,  and  they  look  upon  it  witli 
scorn.  Others  more  reasonably  see  that  it  affords  the  opportunity  for 
valuable  training  in  domestic  work,  which  no  other  situation  affords  to  the 
same  extent.  The  general  servant  puts  her  hand  to  every  description  of 
household  service.  Whatever  has  to  be  done  in  the  house  which  the 
mistress  does  not  do  is  done  by  her ; she  is  cook,  housemaid,  parlour-maid, 
laundry-maid,  and  kitchen-maid  all  in  one,  and  thus  becomes  initiated  into 
the  routine  of  duty  as  none  can  but  those  who  obtain  practical  mastery  of 
work  by  doing  it.  The  initiation  thus  gained  is  of  the  greatest  value.  A 
general  servant  who  is  capable  and  trustworthy  commands  high  wages, 
and  she  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  receive  promotion.  Experienced 
housewives  frequently  prefer  to  engage  as  cooks  girls  who  have  acted  as 
general  servants  in  a good  house,  because  such  girls  are  very  likely  to  be 
willing,  clean,  and  quick.  Apart  from  the  chance  of  promotion,  a girl 
who  is  general  servant  gains  experience  and  skill  that  will  be  most  useful 
to  her  should  she  marry  and  have  a home  of  her  own.  Moreover,  it  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  a general  servant  has  no  one  but  her 
mistress  to  interfere  with  her.  She  is  not  subjected  to  the  whims  or 
fancies  of  other  servants.  Gilds  of  a reserved  disposition  frequently 
prefer  a condition  of  this  sort  to  one  in  which  they  have  to  bear  and 
forbear.  Consequently  there  are  many  servants  who  are  much  happier 
as  general  servants  than  they  would  be  if  placed  in  any  other  situation. 

A general  servant  is  not  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  employers 
unless  she  has  a clear  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  her.  She  shoulcl  try  to 
understand  exactly  how  much  is  required  of  her,  and  having  gained  this 
knowledge  she  should  divide  her  work,  and  make  a practice  of  doing  a 
portion  of  extra  cleaning  every  day  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  daily 
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routine  of  service.  In  this  way  she  may,  witliout  difficulty,  keep  the 
house  in  good  order,  and  do  away  with  tlie  necessity  of  exceptional  stress 
and  strain.  The  order  of  the  division  of  woi'k  thus  laid  down  must  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  household  and  the  numbers  of  tlie  family. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a general  servant  has  all 
sorts  of  work  to  do,  and  continual  calls  made  upon  her,  therefore  she  is  to 
be  excused  if  she  does  not  keep  herself  clean  and  neat  when  about  her 
work.  A capable  worker  is  always  a tidy  worker.  A slattern  is  almost 
certain  to  do  her  work  in  a slatternly  way.  A methodical  person  will  get 
through  twice  as  much  work  and  keep  herself  cleaner  than  a person  who 
works  without  system,  and  merely  muddles  along. 

One  of  the  first  details,  therefore,  that  the  employer  of  a general 
servant  should  insist  upon  is  that  the  worker  should  keep  herself  clean 
and  neat.  She  should  come  downstairs  in  the  morning  thoroughly 
washed,  her  hair  well  brushed  and  prettily  arranged,  and  she  should 
maintain  this  condition  of  neatness  throughout  the  day.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  she  go  about  her  work  with  her  dress  torn  and  her 
hair  dishevelled.  She  shoidd  have  a good  supply  of  large  coarse  aprons 
made  with  a bib,  which  she  can  wear  over  the  ordinary  white  apron  when 
doing  dirty  work.  These  aprons  will  protect  her  dress,  and  they  can  be 
slipped  off  in  an  instant  when  the  wearer  has  to  answer  the  door,  make  beds, 
or  do  any  dainty  task.  Many  servants  provide  themselves  also  with  loose 
sleeves,  fitted  at  each  end  with  a draw-string,  which  they  can  wear  over 
the  sleeves  of  the  dress  up  to  tlie  elbows.  The  plan  is  to  be  highly 
recommended.  During  the  day  general  servants  should  wear  print 
dresses,  the  hem  of  the  skirt  being  some  inches  from  the  ground,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  wearer  will  step  upon  it.  The  hair,  too, 
should  be  arranged  close  to  the  head,  and  covered  with  a pretty  cap. 
Thus  apparelled  the  busy  maid-of-all-woi-k  will  be  well  dressed,  because 
she  will  be  suitably  dressed,  and  dressed  in  a way  which  will  not  hamper 
her  in  her  work. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  go  through  the  routine  of  a general 
servant’s  work.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  all  the  work  of  the  house 
that  the  mistress  does  not  do  devolves  upon  her,  and  that  she  must  be  cook, 
housemaid,  and  parlour-maid  all  in  one.  The  duties,  therefore,  for  which 
these  functionai’ies  are  responsible  must  be  undertaken  by  her  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  be  the  same  for  her  as  for 
them.  The  general  servant,  if  she  is  wise,  will  always  aim  at  doing  every- 
thing in  the  best  way,  and  she  will  try  to  go  from  one  duty  to  another  in 
an  orderly  manner.  If  she  is  wise  also  she  will  endeavour  to  finish  one 
task  before  she  begins  another,  and  she  will  make  a rule  of  clearing  away 
as  she  goes,  not  allowing  dirty  dishes  and  dirty  saucepans  to  accumulate 
around  her.  She  will  form  the  habit  of  rising  early,  so  as  to  get  beforehand 
with  her  work ; she  will  leave  her  kitchens  and  pantries  tidy  every  night, 
and  so  prepare,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  next  morning  before  she  retires  to 
rest.  She  will  not  only  have  a place  for  everything  and  do  everything  in 
its  place,  but  she  will  endeavour  to  have  a time  for  everything,  and  do 
everything  in  its  time.  Thus  she  will  secure  he  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  she  is  associated,  and  will  be  a thoroughly  useful  and 
valuable  member  of  society. 
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kitchen-maid. 

This  domestic  occupies  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  cook ; indeed,  in 
large  establishments,  where  more  than  one  kitchen-maid  is  employed,  the 
head  kitchen-maid  is  a sort  of  under  cook,  and  does  all  the  plain  cooking 
of  the  household.  In  smaller  establishments,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a 
kitchen-maid  is  kept,  but  no  scullery- maid,  the  former  does  the  woi-k 
usually  imdertaken  by  the  last-named  domestic.  When  two  kitchen-maids 
are  engaged,  the  chief  one  usually  makes  the  bread  and  cakes,  prepares  tl'e 
sauces,  and  also  does  the  cooking  for  the  nursery  and  servants’  meals.  The 
under  kitchen-maid  then  cleans  the  kitchen,  prepares  tlie  vegetables,  and 
sometimes  cooks  them,  and  slie  has  charge  of  the  kitchen  fire.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  work  of  a kitchen-maid  must  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
establishment  and  the  number  of  servants  employed. 

SCULLERY-MAID. 

The  scullery-maid  is  lower  in  rank  than  any  other  domestic  servant. 
Slie  does  the  rougher  work  of  the  kitchen,  and  is  subordinate  to  the 
kitchen-maid,  as  the  latter  is  subordinate  to  the  cook.  Her  work  consists 
almost  entirely  of  scouring  saucepans  and  cooking’  utensils,  washing  plates 
and  dishes,  scrubbing  the  larders,  kitchen  offices,  and  scullery.  She  usually 
dines  in  the  kitchen  with  the  kitchen-maid.  When  only  one  assistant  to 
the  cook  is  employed,  the  duties  of  kitchen-maid  and  scullery-maid  are 
performed  by  the  one  person.  The  position  of  scullery-maid  is  not  very 
agreeable,  and  the  duties  belonging  to  it  are  laborious.  It  is,  however, 
valuable,  because  it  very  frequently  serves  as  a stepping-stone  to  something 
better.  An  untrained  girl  who  enters  a large  establishment  as  scullery- 
maid  may  easily,  if  she  is  quick,  willing,  and  observant,  gain  an  insight 
into  domestic  operations,  and  become  practically  familiar  with  the  best 
methods  of  work,  thus  obtaining  knowledge  which  will  fit  her  to 
undertake  the  very  responsible  duty  of  a cook. 
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ABC-Cakee,  ino7 
Acidulated  Milk,  1193 
Pudding,  816 
Tea,  1193 

Admirars  Cool  Cup,  1180 
Aerated  Bread,  1007 
Aitchbone  of  Beef,  295 
Albany  Pudding,  816' 

Alderman’s  Pudding,  816 
Ale  Berry,  or  Scotcli  Brown 
Caudle,  1182 
Cup,  1182 
Pancakes,  910 

Alexandra  Egg  Pudding,  816 
Allspice,  1153 
Alma  Pudding,  816 
Almack’s  Preserve,  1100 
Almond— and  Cocoa-nut  Sauce, 116 
and  Chocolate  Icing,  1008 
and  Cocoa-nut  Cones,  1008 
Blancmange,  Prench,943 
Cheesecakes,  817 
Icing,  1007 
Pudding,  817 
Puffs,  817 
Sauce,  115 
Short  Cakes,  1(X)8 
Soup,  35 
Almonds,  807 
Salted,  975 
to  blauch,  807 
to  pound,  807 
Alpha  Rocks,  1009 
American  and  Australian  tinned 
Meats,  509 
Apple  Cake,  1009 
Crullers,  1009 
Drinks,  1182 
Jelly  Cake.  1009 
Meringues,  with  Icing,  920 
•Plum  Pudding,  817 
Raised  Biscuits,  1009 
Anchovies,  21 
Eggs,  592 
on  Toast,  975 
Potted,  497 
Batter,  975 
Essence,  1154 
Macaroni,  976 
' Salad,  707 
Sauce,  89 
„ Piquant,  89 
Angel  Pudding,  818 
Sauce,  116 

Angelica— Brandy,  1206 
Candied,  ilOO 

Apple— Amber  Pudding,  818 
and  Blackberry  Cheese.  UOO 
and  Blackberry  Jam,  in  9 
and  Orange  CompCte,  1123 
and  Potato  Gateau,  918 
and  Spinach  Soup,  36 
Charlotte,  918 
Chartreuse,  919 
Cheesecakes,  818 


Apple  Chutney,  1154 
Compote,  1100 
Custards,  919 
Dumplings,  819 
Flummery,  1111 
Foam  Pudding,  819 
Pool,  1111 
Fritters,  903 
Gateau,  1111 
Ginger,  1112 
Pancakes,  903 
Pie. 820 

Pudding,  820,  821 
Pulp  for  Jams,  1103 
Puree,  1104 
-Rolls  or  Puffs,  821 
Sauce,  89, 116  • 

Short  Cakes,  1010 
Snow,  921 

Souffle,  German,  904 
Soup,  36 
Water,  1035 
Wine  from  Cider,  1206 
Apples,  1100 
Baked,  1104 
Buttered,  1104 
Dried,  1105 
Pickled,  1157 
Preserved,  1105 
Apricot  Fritters,  904 
Jam,  1106 
Marmalade,  1106 
Pudding,  821 
Solid,  944 
Souffle,  904 

Tart  a la  Pran^aise,  822 
Apricots,  110.5, 1107 
a I’Empress.  920 
Compote  of.  1106 
Tinned.  L107 
Arrowroot,  543,  1065 
Cake,  1010 
Cream,  944 
Sauce,  117 

Artichoke— Mould,  668 
Puree,  36 
8'alad,  708 
Soupi  Brown,  38 
Artichokes,  606 
a la  Barigoule,  669 
a ritalienne,  669 
a la  Lyonnaise,  669 
and  chicken,  390 
Bottoms  with  Chestnuts,  668 
„ with  Sauce,  670 
Asparagus,  608 
a laSuprem.*,  670 
and  Cauliflower  Souffle,  888 
and  Tomato,  889 
Cakes,  671 
Croutes,  671 
Iced,  671 
Puree,  36 
Salad,  70S 
Sauce,  89 
Soup,  36 

with  Iced  Sauce,  671 


Asparagus  with  Sauce  Verte,  673 
with  Vinaigrette  Sauce,  672 
Aspic  Borders,  976 
Cream,  109,  977 
Jelly,  977 
Lobster  in,  164 
Mayonnaise,  977 
Sardines  in,  23 
Strips,  978 
Tomato,  978 
Aubergines,  610 
Frieda  la  New  Orleans,  672 
Austrian— Cherry  Cake,  1010 
Dough  Cake,  1010 


B 

Baba  an  Rhuni,  lOll 
Bachelors’  Stew,  295 
Bacon,  to  cut  up  a Pig  for,  369 
, and  Beans,  371 
and  Peas,  372 
and  Potatoes,  371 
Omelet,  German,  889 
in  batter,  370 
Olives,  370 
Pancakes,  889 
Pasties,  750 
Patties,  764 
to  boil,  371 
to  choose,  369 
to  cure,  370 
to  cure  and  roll, 372 
to  fry,  372 
to  grill, 376 
to  toast,  373 
Bain-Marie  Pan,  82, 1249 
Baking,  Directions  for,  1 
Dishes,  1249 
of  Puddings,  812  • 
or  Egg  Powder.  807 
Powder  Scones,  1011 
Tin,  Double,  2 
Ballotines,  273 
Balls,  Cheese,  586 
Forcemeat,  Ordinary,  486 
or  Marbles,  Turnip,  697 
Tinned  Meat  and  Marrow,  53P 
Balm,  610  ■ 

Baltimore  Toast.  978 
Banana  or  Plantain,  1108 
Cream  Ice,  961 
,,  Sauce,  117 
Fritters,  904 
Pudding,  822 
Tarts,  Meringued,  823 
Water  Ice,  961 
Bananas,  Various,  1108 
Banbury  Cakes,  1011 
Barbe,  Sauce  k la,  113 
, Barberries,1108 

or  Crabs,  to  Pickle,  1154 
Barberry  Jam,  1108 
Pudding,  823 
Bardes,  15 
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Barding,  Directions  for,  15 
Burley,  543 
Custard  Soupi  1065 
Grits  Soup,  37 
Pudding,  823 
Soup,  37 

Baron  of  Beef,  296 
Basil,  610 
Bass,  Boiled,  131 
Bath  Buns,  loi2 
Batter  Flakes  or  Sparrows,  890 
Batter  for  Fritters,  889 
for  Puddings,  823 
Pudding,  Baked,  824 

„ Boiled  or  Steamed,  821 

Whisks,  1259 
Bavarin  Sauce,  117 
Bavarois  (Custard),  914 
Bay  Leaves,  610 
Beans  a la  Jersey,  672 
a la  Poulette,  Vegetarian,  673 
Broad,  673 

„ with  White  Sauce,  674 
French,  680,681 

,,  Pickled,  1154 

,,  Puree  of,  613 

„ Salad,  714 

Haricot,  578,  579 
Beaufort,  Kroiueskies  a la,  213 
Bechamel  Sauce,  90 
Beef,  293 

Aitchbone  of,  295 
a TAlceste,  230 
a la  Mode,  230 
and  Hare,  231 
Bachelors’  Stew,  295 
Baron,  295 
Boiled,  371 
Boudins^  231 

Braised  a la  Jardiniere,  231 
Brazilian  Stew,  296 
Brisket,  Stewed,  297 
Cannelons  of,  275 
Cheese,  296 

,,  with  Chestnuts,  237 
Chuck  Ribs,  297 
C()llop3,  297 
Coijuilles  of,  276 
Curry,  Madras,  232 
Darioles,  cold,  509 
Fillet  of,  282 
Fillets,  207,  208 
„ in  Jelly,  278 
„ with  Eggs,  233 
„ with  Olives,  233 
,,  with  Shrimps,  208 
Flank,  Boiled.  298 
French  Ragout  of,  298 
,,  Stew  of,  233 
Fricandeau^  234 
Frico,  Spanish,  299 
Hashed,  509 
Heart,  Roasted,  299 
Juice,  1067 
Kidney,  299,  300 
Liver,  Stewed,  300 
Marrow,  978 

„ Bones,  300 
Minced,  570 
Olives,  301 

„ a la  Game,  209 
„ Piquant,  234 
Ox-tails,  3')2 
Patties,  750 
Potted,  497 
Quenelles,  222 
Rechauife,  511 
Ribs,  303 
Rolla  Cheese,  303 
Rolled,  234 
Round,  Roasted,  304 
Rump,  304 
Salt,  Potted,  498 
Salted,  374,375 
Sandwiches,  978 
Sausages,  475 
Savoury,  Stewed,  304 


Beef,  Sirloin,  304, 305 
Skirts,  305 
Spiced,  235 
Steak,  305, 30fl 

,,  a la  liridgport,  235 
„ ^ la  Perigueux,  235 
„ Pie.  750 
„ Pudding, 751 
„ Stewed,  307 
„ with  0>sters,  236 
Sweetbreads,  308 
Tea,  7, 8 
Tripe,  308 
Beetroot,  613 
for  Garnishing,  979 
Pickled,  1154 
Salad,  708,  709 
Soup,  37 
Wine,  1206 
Beehive  Mould,  825 
Pudding,  H25 

Beiguets  of  Cheese  and  Semo- 
lina, 585 

Belgravia,  Eggs  ala.  593 
Salad  a la,  726 
Bermuda  Sauce,  118 
Bertranda  Sauce,  118 
Beverages,  ll8l 

Nun  alcoholic— (see  also  Home- 
made Wines  and  Cordials; 

I and  Wines.  Ales,  Cups,  etc.) 
Acidulated  Milk,  1193 
„ Tea,  1193 
Apple-water  Iced,  1193 
Blacklierry  Syrup,  1193 
Children,  Nourishing  Bever- 
ages for,  1193 
Chocolate,  1194 
Cocoa,  1194 
Coffee,  1195 
Cream,  1196 
Currant  Syrup.  1196 
- Effervescent  Waters,  1200 
Eggs,  1080, 1197 
Frosty  Morning  Drink,  1197 
Fruit  Punches,  Simple,  1197 
Ginger  Beer,  1198 
Harvest  Drinks,  1199 
Herb  Beer,  1199 
Hop  Beer,  1199 
Jam,  Drink  from,  ll‘)9 
Lemon  Syrup,  1200 
Lemonade,  1200 
Lime  Juice,  1200 
Mineral  Waters,  1200 
Mulberry  Syrup,  1201 
Pileoradc,  1201 
Raspberry  Acid,  1202 
„ Vinegar,  1202 
Sherbet,  rich,  1202 
Strawberry  Acid,  1202 
„ Vinegar,  1202 
Tamarind  Drink,  1202 
Tea,  1203 

Teetotal  Pick-me-up,  12.'!5 
Wheatenade,  1205 
Bilberry,  1114, 1150 
Bird  Peppers,  Pickled,  1155 
Birds.  Small,  3s8 

Bisciiits-General  Remarks,  1002 
to  1007 

Alpha  Rocks,  1003 
American,  KX)9 
Charcoal,  1018 
Chestnut  Meal,  1018 
Chocolate  Macaroons,  1018 
Crisp  Cream,  1020 
Digestive,  1022 
Finger  or  Savoy,  1023 
Gingerbread  Nuts,  1028 
Graham,  1029 
Hard  Plain,  1012 
Macaroons,  Almond,  1032 
Malt,  1033 
Narlionne,  1035 
Powder  for,  1012 
Ratafias,  1040 


Biscuits,  Savoury,  978 
Shrewslniry,  1045 
Swiss  Coffee,  1048 
Vienna  Rusks,  1051 
Wafer,  1052 
„ Dutch,  1052 
„ Ice,  1052 
Waffles,  1052 
York,  1055 

Bisque  d’ficrevisses,  72 
Bitter  Almonds^  807 
Blackberries,  Pickled,  1177 
Blackberry  Brandy,  1207 
Sauce,  118 
Syrup,  1193 
Wine,  1207 
Black  Butter,  90 
Black  Cap  Pudding,  824 
Black  Currant  Cheese,  1109 
„ „ Jam,  1109 

„ Currants,  Bottled,  1104 
,,  „ Compote  of,  1115 

„ or  Red  Currant  Ice,  961 
„ Pudding,  478 
Blancmange,  944 
Almond,  French,  943 
Powders,  945 
Surprise,  954 
Blanquette,  Fish  in,  148 
of  Fowl,  399 
of  Veal,  263 
Bloaters,  Potted, 498 
Boiling,  Directions  for,  3 
of  Lobster,  162 
Puddings,  813 
Split  Peas,  67 
Pot,  3, 1249 

Bologna  Sausages,  476 
Bombay  Creams,  Iced,  273 
Cutlets,  274 

Bouibes  a la  Carlton,  Fish,  146 
Cheese  with  Spinach,  586 
de  Foie  Gras,  274 
Mould,  146 

or  Darioles  of  Game,  274 
Boned  and  Stuffed  Duck,  393 
Fowl,  399,  401 
Turkey,  461 
Boning,  Hints  on,  287 
Knife,  287,  1249 
Bonne  Femme,  Soup  b.  la,  67 
Borage,  613 
Bordelaise  Sauce,  90 
Border  Moulds,  992 
Boston  Cream  Cakes,  1013 
Eggs,  k la,  593 
Sauce,  a la,  100 

Bottle  Jack  and  Screen,  17, 1249 
Bottled  Fruits,  llio 
Soups,  38 
Vegetables,  614 
Bouchee  Cup  or  Mould,  993 
Bouchees,  Sweetbread  a la  Russe, 
282 

de  Harengs,  22 
de  Saumon,  22 
de  Sardines,  22 
Boudins  a la  Reine,  209 
a la  Boston,  231 
k la  Burette,  2.31 
Beef  and  Tomato,  209 
Mushrooms,  k la  Oharlcotte,  210 
Bouille  a Baisse,  72 
Bouillon,  58 
Court,  138 

Bowls,  Mixing,  1250 
Brain  Cakes,  237 
Fritters,  891 
in  Potato  Cases,  210 
Brains,  Calf’s,  237,  238 
k la  Fouture,  979 
Braised  Beef  4 la  Jardiniere,  231 
Duck,  394 

Fowl  with  Tomatoes,  401 
Liver,  251 

Braising,  Directions  for,  5 
Pan,  5, 1249 
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Brandy  Sauce,  118 
Snaps,  1013 
Souffle,  904,981 

Brass, Copper,  anti  Ironware,  1125 
Brawn,  375, 376 
Tin, 1249 
Tinned  Meat,  580 
Vegetarian,  571 
Brazilian  Stew,  296 
Bread,  1002, 1013 
Aerated,  1007 
Brown,  1016 
„ Vegetarian,  1017 
„ Yorkshire,  1055 
Crumbs,  807j  1013 
Bice  or  croutons,  1124 
Frame  food,  1024 
French,  1024 
Forcemeats,  484 
Fried  for  garnish,  979 
(.■iern),  1027 
Hominy,  1030 
Household,  103o 
Malt,  1033 
„ Pan  for,  1249 
Puddings,  525, 826 
Pulled,  1039 
nice,  1040 
Sandwich,  1042 
Short,  1045 
Vienna,  1050 
■\Vholemeal,  1053 
and  Milk,  1069 
Sauce,  90 

Breakfast  Dislics,  979 
„ Uolls,1014 
Breast  of  Lamb,  343 
Mutton,  324 
Veal,  315 

„ Stuffed  and  Stewed,  270 
Venison,  349, 353 
Bretonne  Sauce,  108 
Bride  or  Wedding  Cake,  1014 
Cake  or  White  Icing.  1015 
Brioche  Fritters. 905 

or  French  Paste,  lOKi 
Brisket  Beef,  Stewed.,  297 
Broad  Beans,  611 
Broccoli,  614 
Broiler,  Hanging,  6 
Broiling,  Directions  for,  5 
Broth,  1070 
Mutton,  54 
Scotch, 66 
Sheep’s  Head,  6<i 
Brown  Bread,  1016 
Iced  Pudding,  961 
Pudding,  827 
Sauce,  118 
Vegetarian,  1017 
Forcemeat,  484 
Roux,  a3 
Sauce,  91 
Soui),  1070 
Stock, 27 

Browned  Cod’s  Head,  136 
Flour,  34 

Browning,  Liquid,  34 
Brunoise  Soup,  39 
Brunswick  Sausage,  47(» 

Brushes,  Cooks’,  1250 
Pastry,  741 

Bubble  and  Squeak,  511 
Buck,  Polish,  260 
Buckwheat,  544 
Griddle  Cakes,  1017 
Bun  Pudding,  827 
Buns,  Hot  Cross,  1030 
Burdwan  Sauce,  91 
Burette,'  108 
Burgundy,  84 
Burnet,  614 

Butler,  Duties  of,  1278 
Butter,  1070 
and  Margarine,  807 
Black,  90 
Curled,  979 

2r 


Butter,  Green,  980 
Melted,  91, 92 
Milk,  810 
Oiled,  92 
Piped,  980 

Buttercup  Pudding,  827 
Buttermilk  Parkins,  1017 
Scones,  1017 


C 

Cabbage,  014-618 
Pickled, 1155 
Salad  or  Cold  Slaw,  706 
Cabinet  Pudding,  827, 828 
Cake,  Baking  of,  1006 
of  Veal,  315 

or  Pudding  Prittei  s,  905 
or  Sandwich  Tins,  1031 
Tins,  1005, 1250 

Cakes,  General  Remarks,  io4 
ABC  Cakes,  1007 
Almond  ana  Chocolate  Icing, 
1008 

Almond  Icingor  Almond  Paste, 

1007 

Almond  or  Cocoa-nut  Cones, 

1008 

„ Short  Cake,  1008 
American  Jelly  Cake,  1009 
Apple,  1009 
„ Short,  1010 
Arrowroot,  1010 
Austrian  Cherry,  loio 
„ Dough, 1010 
Baking  Powder  Scones,  101 1 
Banbury,  1011 
Bath  Buns,  1012 
Boston  Cream  Cakes,  1013 
Brain,  237 
Brandy  Snaps,  1013 
Bride  or  Wedding  Cake,  1014 
Bride  Cake  or  White  Icing, 
1015 

Brioche,  or  French  Paste,  1016 
Buckwheat  Griddle  Cakes,  1017 
Butter  Icings,  1017 
Buttermilk  Parkins,  1017 
„ Scones,  1017 
Canton  Gingerbread,  1017 
Chelsea  Buns,  1018 
Cherry  Cake,  1018 
Chocolate,  1018 
Christening,  1019 
Cocoa-nut,  1019 
„ Gingerbread.  1019 
Icing,  or  Paste,  1019 
Coloured  Icing,  1019 
Coffee,  or  Gateau  de  Moclia, 

1019 

Coffee  or  Chocolate  ficlairs, 

1020 

Corn-rtour  Cakes,  1020 
Crumpets  or  Pikelets,  1021 
Cups,  Sponge,  1021 
Currant  Buns,  1021 
Cakes.  Plain,  1021 
Dates  and  Pigs  in  Cakes,  1021 
Devonshire  Cream,  loi'l 
Digestive  Oat  Buns,  1022 
Dough  Cakes,  very  light,  1022 
„ Nuts,  1022 

Dripping  or  Lard  Cakes,  1023 
Easter  or  Plat  Simnels,  1023 
l5clairs,  1023 
Eccles  Cake,  1023 
Finger  Gingerbread.  1023 
Fish,  146 

Flat  or  Oven  Cakes,  1023 
Plead  Cakes,  1024 
French  Gingerbread,  1024 
Frosted  Icing,  1025 
Fruit  Short  Cakes,  1025 
Galettes,  1025 
Gateau  ?i  la  Ceylon,  IO25 
„ de  Mocha,  1026 


Cakes— Gateau  of  Fruit,  1036 
Gauffres.  1026 

Geneva  Cake  or  Pastry,  1026 
Genoa  Cake,  1027 
German  Raspberry  Cake,  1027 
Ginger  Cake,  Plain,  K>27 
„ Rock,  1027 
Gingerbread  Sponge,  1028 
Glace  Icings,  1028 
Glaze  for  Buns,  Scones,  »kc., 
1029 

Griddle  Cakes,  1029 
Icings,  1030 
Indian  Flappers,  1030 
Jumbles,  1031 

Layer  Cake,  American,  1031 
„ „ Fillings,  1032 

Lemon  Sandwiches,  1032 
Madeira,  1032 
,,  Sandwiches,  1033 
Malted  Cakes  or  Fancy  Bread, 
1034 

Materials  for,  1005 
Montreal  Custard  Cakes,  1034 
Mufflns,  1035 
Nelson  Gateau,  103.5 
Oat  Cakes,  1035 
j,  Crisp,  1036 
„ Lancashire,  1036 
„ Short,  1036 
Oatmeal  Parkin,  1036 
Orange,  Rich,  1036 
„ 3Ieringue,  1037 
„ Sandwiches.  1037 
Ornamented,  1006 
Pineapple,  1037 
Plain  Vegetarian,  1037 
Piuju,  Dark,  1037 
Porridge,  1038 
Potato,  1038 
„ Flour,  1038 
„ Rich,  689 
„ Rolls,  1038 
„ Muffins,  1038 
Poundcakes,  lass 
Premier  Buns,  I03f» 

Oueen,  1039 

Raspberry  Pistachio,  1039 
Rice,  Good,  1040 
Rose,  1041 

Rout  or  Almond,  1041 
Rum,  1041 
Saffron,  1042 
Saucer,  1042 

Savarin,  1043  • 

Savoy,  1043 

,.  Superior,  1044  ; 

Scliool,  1044 
Scotch  Spice,  1044 
Seed,  Rich  or  Medium,  1044 
Seed  Rolls,  1045 
Short,  1045 
Shrewsbiu'y,  1045 
Simnel  Yeast,  1046 
Simple  Sugar  Icing  for,  1046 
Sly, 1046 
Snow,  1046 
Soda,  1047 
„ Buns,  1047 

Sovereign  Gateau,  1047  , 

Spani  sh  Sponge , 1047 
Spice  in,  1047 

Sponge  Cups,  1021  , 

„ Cake,  Good,  1047 
,,  „ Penny,  1048 

..  Rusks,  1048 
Sultana,  1048 

Swiss  Cream,  1048  , 

„ Rolls,  1049 

Syrup  for,  1049  , 

Treacle  in,  1050 

Turin  Rolls,  10.50  , 

Twelfth  Cake,  1050 
Vanilla  Buns,  1050  ^ 

Vienna  or  Butter  Icing,  hl5i 
Violet,  1052  ; 

Wedding,  1053 
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i'akCB,  White,  laVi 

„ Gingerbread.  10.V1 
„ Yorkshire  Tea,  1055 
Calcutta,  Sauce  a la,  li:; 

< 'alf,  Jointing  of,  310 
Calf’s  Brains,  237-8 
„ Cakes  of,  311 
Chitterlings,  311 
Ears,  238, 311 
Feet,  210,  238, 311 
Jelly,  1070 
,,  Soup,  40 
Foot  in  Milk,  1071 
„ Stock  for  Jellies,  945 
Head.  239, 240, 312,  313 
,,  Brawn,  313 
,,  Collared,  240 
„ Croquettes,  211 
,,  Pic,  751 
„ Soap,  40 
„ Stuffed,  241 
Heart.  241, 313 
Lirer  a rAmericaine,  314 
„ and  Bacon,  314 
,,  Baked,  314 

Calf’s  Liver,  Larded  and  Baked, 
241 

„ Quenelles  of,  242 
Sweetbread,  223, 224 
Sweetbreads,  202 
Udder  Forcemeat,  French,  435 
Cambridge  Milk  Punch,  1183 
Camp  or  Harvey’s  Vinegar,  1155 
Canapes,  980 
a la  Premier,  22 
a la  Shorncliffe,  211 
d’Olives,  22 

de  Foie  Gras  en  Meringue,  274 
dc  Game  en  ileringue,  274 
Oandied  Peel,  807 
Canisters,  1250 
Canned  Corn,  625 
Fruit  without  sugar,  1110 
Cannelons,  752 
a la  Reine,  752 

of  Beef,  with  Iced  Sauce,  275 
of  Veal,  „ „ 275 

Capers,  618 
Caper  Sauce,  92 

Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Essence, 
1155 

Capsicum  Sauce,  92 
Capsicums,  Pickled,  1156 
Caramel  Pudding,  828 
Cardinal,  Sauce  a la,  Uio 
Oardoons,6l8, 674 
Carp,  93, 133 
Carraway  Brandy,  1208 
Carraway  Seeds,  1156 
Carrot,  618,  619,  620,  621,  675,  676 
"and  Bread  Soup,  1071 
Jam,  to  imitate  Apricot,  1111 
Puree,  40 
Salad,  709 
Sauce,  93 
Souffle  j891 

Carrots,  Pickled,  1156 
Preserved  to  imitate  Ginger, 
nil 

Casaripe,  1156 
Case  for  tinned  Meats,  504 
Paper,  283 
Cases,  974 

Eggs  and  Chickeu  in,  593 
Larks  in,  220 
Macedoines  in,  &c.,  683 
CarshaltoDj  Kromeskies  a la,  218 
Carving,  Hints  on,  286 
Salmon,  178 
Cassava,  544 
Casserole,  Fish,  147 
Cauliflower,  621, 622  676 
and  Cheese  Soup,  40 
Pickled, 1136 
Salad,  709 

Cavaliers’  Broil,  242 
Cavaliers’  Sauce,  93 


Cavalier’s  Stew,  242 
Caviare,  IJevilled,  22 
Sandwiches,  980 
Toast,  9HO 

Cayenne  Pepper.  U56 
(’eleriac,  622 
Celery,  622,  623,  677, 67ft 
Cream  Puree,  41 
Salad,  709 
,,  Sauce,  93 
Salt,  &c.,  1156 
Vinegar,  1157 
Salad.  American,  706 
Cereal  (Yearn  Soup,  41 
Puddings,  829 
.,  with  eggs,  1072 
Velvet  Soup,  41 
Cereals,  541  {see  also  Pals 
Arrowroot,  543 
Barley,  543 
Buckwheat,  544 
Cassava,. >44 
Corn-flour,  545 
French  Cereals,  .545 
Frumenty  or  Furmenty,  545 
Home-made  Macaroniand  other 
Italian  Pastes, 545 
Hominy,  546 
Italian  Raviolis,  547 
Kedgeree,  548 
3Iacaroni,  543-552 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  552 
Malted  Cereals,  553 
Nouilles  Boiled  in  Milk,  553 
Oatmeal,  .554 
Pilau,  ,555 
Polenta,  556 

Porridge— General  remarks  on 
556 
Rice,  ,5.57 
Blanched,  558 
Risotto,  567 
Saffron  Rice,  568 
Cakes,  568 
Sausages,  568 
.Sago,  568 
Semolina,  569 
.Sparghetti,  569 
Steamed  Cooked  Cereals,  570 
Tapioca,  570 
Vegetarian  Brawn,  571 
Haggis,  571 
Kedgeree,  572 
Vermicelli,  572 
Wheat,  572 

Ceylon,  Potage  a la,  5‘J 
Champagne,  1183 
Cup,  1183 
(■haps,  Bath,  376 
Charcoal  Biscuits,  1018 
Charlotte  Mould,  993 
Charlottes,  992 
Chartreuse  Jelly,  946 
of  Chicken  and  Tomatoes,  275 
of  Vegetables,  678 
Chatsworth  Pudding,  8.30 
Chasseresse,  Potage  a la,  59 
Quenelles,  k la,  222 
Salad,  a la,  726 
ChSteaubriand  Steak,  242 
Chaudfroid  of  Pheasant,  281 
Quails  en,  281 
Sauce,  108 

White,  109 
Sole  en,i89 

Veal  a la  Lillington,  283 
Cheese,  General  Remarks,  583  to 
585 

Aigrettes,  585 

and  Chicken  Salad,  American, 
707 

Balls,  586 

Beignets  of,  and  Semolina,  585 
Borabes,  with  Spinach,  586 
Cream,  586 

Custard,  Moulded,  586 
Cutlets,  a la  Merivale,587 


Cheese  Darioles,  752 
Devilled,  587 
Digestible  Dishes,  .589 
Fleur,  752 
Fritters,  892 
Meringues,  587 
Pancakes,  802 
Pastry,  7.53 
Potted,  588 
Pudding,  753 
..  <lood,  753 
Salad, 710 
„ American,  707 
Souffle,  892 
„ Good,  893 
Stewed,  .588 
Straws,  088,  753 
Tartlets,  753 

Toasted  or  Welsh  Rabbit,  588 
Toasts,  980 
Chelsea  Buns,  lOlft 
Cherries,  Brandicd,  1112 
CompOte,  1113 
(hitlets  with,  214 
Pickled,  1157. 1178 
with  Almond  Paste,  1113 
Cherry  Bounce,  1208 
Brandy,  1208 
Sauce,  119 
Cake,  1018 
Cheese,  llll 
Jam,  1112 

with  Red  Currant  Juice, 
1112 

Kalteschalen,  German,  1123 
Pasty,  Russian,  830 
Pie, 830 
„ Small,  830 
Pudding,  837 
Ratafia,  1215 
Sauce,  119 
Souffle,  German,  905 
Tartlets,  831 
Water  Ice,  962 
Chervil,  623 
Cream,  109 
„ Cutlets  in,  277 
Chestnut  Batter  Pudding,  831 
Compote,  1113 
Cream  ^ la  Craven,  946 
„ Ice,  962 
Flour  Sauce,  119 
Forcemeat  for  Goose,  485 
„ for  Roast  Fowl,  485 
Meal  Biscuits,  1018 
Pudding,  Rich,  831 
Sauce,  94 

Soup,  Vegetarian,  41 
Chestnuts,  623,  624 
with  Beef,  237 
with  Veal,  269 

Chicken  and  Foie  Gras  Sand- 
wiches, 981 

Chicken  and  Ham,  Cream  of,  277 
and  Ham  Cutlets,  275 
Creams  k la  Grahame,  211 
a la  Victor,  211 
Darioles,  215 
Dishes,  1072 
Fritters,  893 
in  Vermicelli,  212 
Mayonnaise,  276 
Pasty  and  Patties,  754 
Pie,  755 
Salad,  710 

Chicken  Souffles,  893 
with  Tomato, Chartreuse  of,  275 
Chickweed,  024 
Chicory  or  Succory,  624 
Children,  Nourishing  Beverages 
for,  1193 
Chillies,  1157 
Chine  of  Pork,  355 
Chinese  Artichoke,  608 
Chipolata  Garnish,  981 
Cliocolate,  807, 1194 
(’ake,  1018 
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Chocolate  Cream  Ice, 
aniel,  1073 
Macaroons,  1018 
Milk,  1194 
Sauce,  119 
Shells,  831 

Chopping-block,  1250 
boards  and  knives,  12.50 
Chops,  Lamb,  344 
Mutton,  324,  325 
Pork,  355, 356 
Veal,  316 
Venison,  349 
i'howder,  Clam,  134 
Fish,  147 

Christening  Cake,  1019 
Christmas  Plum  Pudding, 832, 833 
('buck  Ribs,  297 
Clmtnej'  Sauce,  94 
Chutneys,  1157 
Cider,  liai 
Cinnamon,  1157 
-('innamon  Sugar,  809 
■Citric  Acid  Jelly,  946 
(-lam  Soup, 73 
Claret,  1184 
Cup,  1184 
Jelly,  922 
Sauce,  120 
Sorbet,  962 

Clarillcation  of  Fat,  6 
of  Jelly,  930 
of  Stock,  28 

(Uear  Soup,  with  Croutons, i41 
Climax  Pudding,  833 
Sauce,  120 

Clock,  for  Kitchen,  125o 
Clotted  Cream,  923 
Clove  Cordial,  I20f 
Cloves,  1157 

Coachman,  duties  of,  1281 
Cochineal  Colouring,  023 
Cock-a-Leekie,  42 
Cockles,  134 
Cocoa,  1194 
Cocoa-nut,  1113 
Cakes,  1019 
Cheesecakes,  8.33 
Cream  Ice,  903 
Gingerbread,  loio 
Icing  or  Paste.  1019 
Milk,  923 

Orange  Pudding,  834 
Pound  Pudding,  s34 
Sauce,  94 

„ from  desiccated  nuts,  120 
„ Sweet,  120 
Souffle,  905 
Soup,  42 
Cod,  135, 136 

Cod's  Liver  ail  Gratiu,  981 
Coffee,  1195 
and  tea  infusers,  1250 
and  Vanilla  Souffle,  963 
au  lait,  1196 
Black,  1196 
Cake,  good,  1019 
Cream  Ice,  946,963 
Custard  Fritters,  906 
or  Chocolate  ficlairs,  1020 
Ratafia,  1215 
Sauce,  120 
Colanders,  12.50 
Colcannon,  624 
with  Pulse.  625 
Cold  Eggs,  593 
Entrees,  271 

Fish,  Savoury  Cakes  of,  147 
Cold  Meat  and  Scrap  Cookery- 
503  to  5.32 

American  and  Australian 
'Tinned  Meats.  509-511 
Beef  Bariolcs,  Cold,  509 
Breakfast  Cakes,  Savoury,  511 
Bubble  and  S<iueak,  .511 
('alf’s  Head.  Hashed,  512 
Cavaliers’  Hash,  512 


Cold  Moat  and  Scrap  Cookery- 
Cold  Meat  Puffs,  512 
Cottage  Pie,  512 
Croquettes,  Cheap,  513 
Curried  Balls,  513 
Curry  of  <I?old  Meat,  514 
Cutlet,  Prussian,  514 
Devizes  Pate,  515 
Dry  or  Scalloped  Hash,  515 
Exeter  Hash,  515 
Fry,  Minced  and  Baked,  515 
Gateau,  516 
Ghiac,  516 
Ham,  516,  517 
Hash,  517 
Hot-pot,  .519 
Hotch-potch,  519 
Italian  Polpetti,519 
.fersey  Fish  Curry,  519 
Kidney  with  Vegetables,  519 
King’s  Rings,  520 
Lambs’  Tongues,  520 
Meat  Croquettes,  520 
Gateau,  520 

Meat  in  Savoury  Jelly,  521 
Mince,  with  Oyster  Sauce,  522 
Moley,  523 

Mould  of  Meat  and  Macaroni, 
523 

Mutton,  523 
Oxfoot,  .526 
Polpetti,  Italian,  526 
Pork,  526 
Pyramid,  521 
Rissoles,  522,  528 
Rolls,  522 

Savoury  Supper  Rolls,  528 
Scotch  Eggs,  528 
Scrap  Miuce  (A  Vegetarian 
Savoury),  529 
Popovers,  529 
Toast,  529 
Spanish  Hash,  .520 
Steak,  Crumbed,  530 
Tinned  Meat,  531 
Tongue,  .530 
'I’ripe,  .537 
Veal, 315, 537 
Venison,  540 

Cold  (Savoury)  Sauces,  107 
Shoulder  Pudding,  755 
Souffles,  888 
Water  Paste,  748 
College  Pudding.  834 
(Jollops,  German,  297 
Savoury,  243, 297 
Veal,  316 

Coloured  Icing,  1019 
Colouring  Sauces,  84 
Colourings  and  Thickenings,  33 
Coltsfoot  Wine,  1208 
Compotes,  llCM) 

Comtesse,  Sauce  i la,  126 
Conde,  Potage  a la,  60 
Condensed  Milk,  811 
Conger  Eel  Soup,  73 
Conservative  Pudding,  83,j 
Clonsomme  k I'ltalienne,  42 
k la  Jardiniere,  42 
a la  Monaco,  43 
a la  Ranee,  43 
a la  Remus,  43 
Cook,  Duties  of,  128!) 

Cooks’  Knives,  1251 
Cool  Cup,  1184 
Coquilles,  276 
„ Turbot  cn,  200 
Coralline  and  Fruit  Trifles,  924 
and  Jam  Trifles,  924 
Fritters.  906 
Frying  Batter,  906 
Corbeilles  a la  Talbot,  212 
a la  Toulouse,  212 
Superlative,  213 
Corkscrew,  1251 
.Corks  and  Bottling  Wax,  1157 
Corned  Beef  Hash,  .American,  517 


Cornets  a la  Valencia,  836 
(Jorn-flour,  545 
Cakes,  1020 
Custard,  927 
Lemon  Jelly,  947 
Lemon  Pudding,  835 
Sauce,  120 
Corn  Soup,  43 
Grits  Soup,  44 
Cornish  Junket,  924 
l*asties,  756 
Cottage  Pie,  512 
Cow-heel  Soup,  44 
Cowslip  Wine,  Superior,  1209 
Crab,  Boiled,  139 
Butter,  981 
Salad,  710 
Soup,  93 

Cranberries,  Compote  of,  1114 
Cranberry  Drink,  1184 
Jam,  1113 
Jelly,  1114 
Pie,  Kvkj 
Pudding,  a36 
Cray-fish  Butter,  982 
Salad,  710 
Soles  with,  192 
Cream,  807, 1073 
a ia  Chicory,  679 
;l  la  Portland,  947 
Anchovy,  109 
Artichoke,  668 
.■VspiCj  108 
Cereal,  92i 
Cheese,  586 

,,  and  Meat  Sandwiches, 
982 

Chervil,  109 

Cornets  k la  Valencia,  830 
Crayfish,  109 
Honeycomb,  948 
Ices,  963 
Italian.  948 

Lamb  ala  Parmesan,  250 
„ ^Moulded,  250 
Lobster,  109 
of  Bloaters, 982 
of  Chicken  and  Ham,  277 
of  Veal  Soup,  44 
Pancakes,  906 
Sauce,  94 
,.  for  Fish,  1074 
Soles  in,  192 

Soup  a la  Wellington,  44 
Creams,  442, 942 
a la  Portland,  947 
Arrowroot,  944 
Bombay,  Iced,  273 
Chestnuts  a la  Craven,  946 
Chicken  a la  Graham,  211 
,,  j,  Victor,  211 
Coffee,  in  C?ups,  946 

Moulded,  good,  946 
Fruit  in  Cases,  947 
Honeycomb,  948 
Italian,  948 
Lemon,  949 
Orange,  Superior,  9.51 
Pigeon,  in  Cases,  213 
Ratafias,  953 
Rice,  Moulded,  953 
Hose,  954 
Rum,  954 
Vanilla,  9.54 

Veal,  k la  Delavillc,  213 
Venetian,  9.54 
Whipped,  954 
,,  Imitation.  9.5.) 

(’recy,  Potage  a la,  60 
Cress  Sauce, 

('rimping  of  Fish,  141 
Croquettes,  60 
a la  Reine^  213 
au  Financiere,  214 
Calf’s  Head,  2ii 
Cheap,  513 
Moat,  520 
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Cro<iiU‘Ui'fs.  .Mushroom,  r.8l 
Mutton,  jLM 

Savoury,  r>24 
of  Prawns.  170 
Potato,  liieli,  (>.su 
t’roiistades,  757.  os2 
Grouse,  a la  Danvers,  214 
JMuttou,a  la  Danvers,  214 
(-’routes,  !»82,  9h;{ 
all  Pot,  58 
(’rontons,  OSU 
a rAlberta,  SJ 
Crumpets  or  Pikelets,  1021 
Crystalliscil  or  Glace  Pruits, 
1114 

Ciicumiiers,  r>25,  r>26,  n:i»,  6S0 
aiKl.5ic; 

for  Garnishing, tisJJ 
Mangoes, 

Mustard  Pickle,  115k 
Salad,  711 
Sandwiclics,  984 
Sauce,  95 
Vinegar,  ll5s 
Cups,  11H4 
Cura(;()a,  1209 
Sauce,  121 

Curd  Cheesecakes,  k37 
DujupIings.Ki" 

Puddings,  837 
Curds,  K07 

Curing  and  Pickling  Salted 
Meats,  :ui7 
Currant  Buns,  1021 
Cake,  Plain,  1021 
Cherry  and  Raspberry  Jam, 
1114 

Custard,  925 
Ices,  %4 
Jellies,  1114 
Pie.  837 

Pudding  from  Fresh  Fruit,  837 
Sauce,  121 
Suet  Pudding,  838 
Syrup,  11% 

Wine,  1209 
Currants,  80s 
Bottled,  1114 
Compote  of,  1115 
Curried  Balls,  513 
Crab, 139 


„ t:oiO,ay4 

Fish, 141 
Lentils,  579 

,,  with  nice  and  Barley,  579 
Liver,  251 
Lobster,  KkI 

Macedoines,  with  Haricots,  fi,<j 

Mushrooms,  Fowl  with,  402 

Mutton,  with  Sultanas,  25J5 

Omelet,  ko5 

Pork,  359 

Prawns,  irn 

Sardines. 182 

Skate,  185 

Tinned  Mutton,  533 
Veal,  265 
Curries,  243 
Vegetarian,  Indian.  664 
Curry  and  Egg  Mixture,  984 
Anglo-Indian,  Rich,  244 
Beef,  Madras.  2.*i2 
Forcemeat,  486 
Fowl,  Kofta,  40:{ 

Gravy,  85 
„ Ham  in.  247 

Lobster  (The  Mandarin’s).  163 
of  Cold  Meat,  514 
of  Cold  Meat  and  Vegetables, 
514 

Oyster.  170 
Paste,  1158 
„ Powder,  1159 
Sauce,  95, 11.59 
Sausages,  476 

Savoury  for  Garnishing.  984 


(’u.*itard.'‘,  925 

Custard,  Cheese  Moulded,  5s6 
(’orn-llour,  927 
Moulded,  927 

Puddiug  Baked  without  Crust. 
8,38 

Pudding  Baked  with  Crust,  838 
The  Duke’s,  927 
Cutlet  Bar.  246, 125I 
Cutlet,  Boned,  1074 
Breaded  with  Bacon,  326 
Mould,  170 

Cutlets  ii  la  Maintenon,  244 
a la  Parmesan,  244 
Bombay  Iced, 274 
Carrot,  674 

Clieese  a la  Merivale,  587 
Chicken.  French,  3ih» 

„ and  Ham,  275 
7'’OW),  403 
Halibut.  1,58 
Indian,  279 
in  Aspic  (3*eam,  277 
in  Chervil  (h-cam,  277 
Lamb,  219. 279 

a la  Taunton,  2ri» 

„ a la  Westmaeotte.  219 
„ in  Cream  Sauce.  219 
Lobster,  163 
Mutton  a la  Game,  524 
,,  iilaRusse,  254 
„ Loin.  24.5 
Iv'cck,  246 

„ Prei>aration  of,  :}26 
„ Shoulder.  246 
,,  with  Ham  and  Carrots. 326 
„ 5vith  Ham  and  Kggs,  326 
„ with  Haricot>.  254 
5vitli  Onion.*,  254 
with  Rice  Sauce,  326 
„ 5vith  Rice  Sauce  and 
Onions,  jw: 

Oyster,  l7o 
Pheasant,  221 
Pork,  246,  ,Vi7 

„ with  Moulded  Potatoes,. 3.57 
,,  with  Onions,  357 
.,  ivitli  Sauce  Robert,  246 
Ihaussian,  514 
Salmon,  Grilled,  179 
.Sturgeon,  luj 

Sweetbread  and  Tongue,  282 
Veal,  316 

„ a la  Baginhurst,  266 
.,  a la  Grainger,  226 
,,  en  Papillotes,  227 
..  with  Tomatoes  and  Cheese, 

Venison.  349 
•with  cherries,  214 
with  Damsons,  214 
with  Peas  and  Cream.  214 
(Queen’s  f>wn  Sauce.  277 
Cutters,  1251 
Cygnet  to  Roast,  393 


D 

Damiette,  Pudding  a la.  869 
Sauce  a la.  126 
Dampfiuuleln,  k39 
Damson  Charlotte,  927 
(’heese,  1115 
(Yearn  Ice,  964 
Jam,  1116. 

Jelly.  1110 
Pie. 840 
Pudding,  840 
Solid, 1116 

Wine,  ordinary.  121" 

„ superior,  1210 
Damsons,  Cutlets  with,  215 
Pickled,  1178 
Dandelion,  62»> 

Roots,  627 


Dandelion  Salad,  712 
Wine,  1210 

Dariolo  Moulil,  Hexagon,  21.5 
Darioles  a la  Madeira,  84it 
a la  Maraschino,  840 
Beef,  Cold.  5o9 
(’hicken,  215 
Lamb,  220 
Lobster,  16-1 

Mould,  tlat-top  fluted, 229 
„ Plain,  164 
Turbot  en.  2oi 
Date  Puddings,  840 
Dates,  1115 

and  figs  in  cakes,  102I 
Stewed.  1115 

with  Almond  Paste,  1115 
D’Ecrevisses  Bisque,  72 
Desiccated  Soups,  44 
Dessert  and  Table  Decoration*. 
1218 

Dessert  Fruits  in  Syrup,  10V9 
Devilled  Caviare,  22 
(Yieese,  587 
Chicken,  390 
(Yab.  139 

Duck.  French,  395 
„ Gililets,  719.5 
Eggs,  .594 

Liver  (a  breakfast  dish),  251 
„ (a  iuncheon  dish),  25i 
Marrow,  984 
Salad,  712 
Whitebait,  203 

Devonshire  Clotted  Cream,  92i 
Cream  Cakes,  I02I 
Junket,  928 

Rum  or  Brandy  Pudding,  84o 
Syllabub,  936 
Diable,  Gravy  a la,  85 
Sauce  au,  114 
Diamond  Pastry,  .S41 
Digester,  26, 1251 
Digestible  Cheese  Dishes,  589 
Digestive  Biscuits,  I022 
Oat  Buns,  1022 
Sauce,  95 

„ Heart  with,  289 
Diplomatist’s  Own  Pudding.  H4t 
,,  „ Sauce,  121 

Dish  and  Plate  Warmer.  12.51 
Dish  Covers,  Metal  or  Wire,  1251 
Dish  for  Sole  au  Gratin,  187 
Paper  for.  974 
Dishes  in  Waiting,  12.35 
Pudding,  to  Edge  with  Pastry,. 
870 

Doctor’s  Zest,  1150 
Dorisa,  Prawns  a la, 23 
Shrimps  a la,  23 
Dough  Cakes  and  Nuts,  1023 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Pudding, 844 
Drainer  and  Fryer,  9 
Dredgers,  1251 
Dresde,  Sauce  a la,  113 
Dresden  I’atties,  9h5 
Dressed  Vegetables— general  re- 
marks,607 
Artichoke,  667-670 
Asparagus,  670,  671 
Aubergines  Farcies,  672 
Beans,  672.  673 
Beetroot  Puree,  673 
Broad  Beans,  673, 674 
Brussels  Sprouts,  674 
( ardoons,  674 
(Carrot,  674-676 
(Cauliflower,  676 
Celery,  677,  678 

Chartreuse  of  Vegetables,  678 
Chestnut  Puree,  679 
Chicory  a la  Cream,  679 
Cucumber,  679,  680 
Curried  Vegetables,  Good,  680 
Flageolet  Puree,  6ho 
French  Beans,  68o,  681 
(4reen  Peas,  081, 682 
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Dresfeed  Vegretables— 

Haricots, 

Iced  Vegetables, 

Macedoines,  in  Cases,  G80 
MusbrooJus  a la  Merritt,  06G 
Onions,  687,  68K 
Potatoes,  68S-0!)1 
Puree  a la  Zouave,  601 
vSalsify,  091, 692 
Spinach,  692, 693 
Tomatoes,  693-<)9.) 

Truflled  Tomatoes,  095 
Trutlles,  695, 09G 
Turnips,  697 

Vegetable  Marrow,  097,  098 
Vegetables  for  Garnishing,  098 
Iced,  098 

Dressings,  Ordinary  Salad,  701 
Rich  Salad,  703 
romato  Salad,  704 
Various  Salads,  701 
Dried  Dessert  Fruits,  1110 
Green  Peas,  Boiled.  .582 
„ „ Puree  of,  582 

Sprats,  192 
Dripping,  808 
or  Lard  Cakes,  1023 
l»an,  1251 
to  Clarify,  o 
Drusillc,  Cod  a la,  1.35 
Sauce  a la,  101 
Dry  Frying,  10 
Duchesse  Pudding,  841 
Sauce  a la,  130 
Ducic,  Veal  a la,  204 
Duck,  393 
Filleted,  215 
in  Olivo  Sauce,  215 
m Potsdam  or  Schiller  Sauce, 
216 
Pie,  757 
t»)  Carve,  393 
with  Burgundy,  394 
with  Burta,  395 
with  Cabbage,  .395 
Ducks’  Eggs,  .591 
Gravy  for,  88 

(Wild),  Orange  Gravy  for,  88 
Ducklings,  398 
a la  ■Wellsdenc,  210 
with  Fruit  Salad,  277 
Dumplings,  842 
for  Soups  and  Stews,  75 
Dutch  Apple  Puddingy  842 
Sauce,  95 


E 

Easter  Cakes  or  Flat  Simucls, 
1023 

or  Coloured  Eggs,  895 
Eclairs,  1020 
Eccles  Cakes,  1023 
Eel,  Baked,  142 
Broth,  1074 
Conger,  137 
,,  Baked,  138 
PlO,  758 

Egg  and  Brandy,  1075 
a la  Belgravia,  .593 
a la  Boston,  593 
a la  Cavalier,  593 
.a  la  Mandarin,  597 
^ la  Volaille,  .799 
and  Ham  Croustade,  985 
and  Mushroom  Forcemeat,  480 
Balls,  98.5 
Creams,  1075 
Patties^  758 
Poachers,  12.52 
Sandwiches,  985 
Sauce,  9<; 

Bnow,  1075 
Timers,  1252 
Whisks,  1259 


Egging  and  Crumbing  of  Fj&h, 
148 

Eggs,  General  Remarks,  59<)-.502 
Anchovy,  592 

and  Artichoke  Bottoms,  .502 
and  Chicken  in  Cases,  .593 
and  Cucumber,  .593 
and  Flageolets,  595 
and  Peas  au  Gratin.  .597 
and  Vegetable  Hash,  .599 
au  Gratin,  .597 
au  Miroir,  597 
Baked,  502 
Boiled.  59.3 
.,  Hard,, 593 
Buttered,  593 
Coldi593 
Curried,  .594 
.,  Col<l,  .594 
Devilled,  594 

Dishes  for  Breakfast  or 
Luncheon,  594 
Ducks’,  591 
for  (Tarnishing,  98«» 

Fricasseed,  595 
„ a la  Bengal,  590 
Fried,  .596 

for  Spinach,  &c.,  597 
for  Invalids,  1074 
in  Sweets,  hos 
Xest  of,  600 
Pheasants’,  592 
Pickled,  noo 
Plovers,  WX),  001 
Poached,  .597,  1075 
l’rcser\  od,  .598 
Pyramid  of,  59s 
Savoury,  .598 
Scotch, 528 
Scrambled.  .598 
Steamed,  598,  loro 
Stuffed,  598 
Swan,  592 

Toast  a la  Souffle,  .599 
to  Whisk,  600 
Turkeys’,  592 
Whisks,  600 
Whites,  Poached,  6O2 
Wild  Fowl,  592 
Yolks,  Fried,  602 
Poached,  «!02 
Elder  Wine.  I2J0 
Elderberry  Ketchup,  1100 
Emergency  Dishes,  1234 
Puddings,  842 

Empress  Rice  Pudding,  843 
Endive,  627 

and  Haricot  Salad,  713 
and  Potato  Salad,  713 
Boiled,  627 
Salad, 712 
Entrees,  Cold,  271 
Hot,  206 

Epicurean  Sauce,  lb'/) 

Escalopes.  Mutton,  B'ried,  254 
with  Kidneys,  2.54 
of  Pigeon  in  Cases,  278 
,,  with  Truffles-,  278 
of  Veal,  with  Celery  Sauce,  228 
„ with  Spinach  Puree,  228 
Espagnole,  Cod  a 1’,  135 
Essences,  ai8 
Exeter  Pudding,  843 
Extract  of  Meat,  288 


F 

Faggots.  Pork,  25" 

Fairy  Pastry*  843 
Pudding,  844 
Fancy  Basket  Mould,  806 
or  Mixed  Jellies, 949 
Paper  Ornaments.  974 
Fat,  How  to  Clarify,  6 
Feet  and  E.ars,  Pigs’,  3;57 


Feet  an<l  Ears,  Calf's  ii  la  Blan- 
quette,  210,  238 
Fennel,  627 
Fig  Fritters, 

Pudding,  rich  or  plain,  844 
Figs,  Green,  Compote  of,  1117 
.,  Stowed, 1117 
Superior,  1118 

Fillet  Beef,  207,  208,  2.32,  23.3,  298 
„ in  Jelly,  278 
„ Veal, 31.3. 318 
„ Braised, 264 
„ in  Jelly,  27o 
with  Anchovies,  261 
Filleted  and  Fried  Mullet,  I6u 
Rolled  .Soles,  19<-) 

Diickj  21.5,  216 

Fish  m Potato  Pastry,  14m,  149 
Mutton,  278 
,,  witli  Kidney,  2.5.5 
Salmon  177 
Sole,  1.87 

Fillings  for  Pastry,  .stw 
Finnan  H.addock,  1.56 
Financiere  Ragout,  2b) 
Croquettes  au,  214 
.,  \sitli  P'oie  Gras,  216 
Salad  a la,  727 
.Sweetbreads  a la,  223 
Vol-au-vents,  228 
Fiuger(or  Savoy)  Biscuits,  1023 
Gingerbread.  102s 
Fish— General  Remarks,  129 
Fresh-water,  uw 
Oily.  i:v) 

.Shell.  13<5 
White,  129 
Anchovy,  131 
Barbel,  131 
B.akcd,  144 
Hass,  1.31 
Boiled,  114 
Bream,  132 
Brill,  132 
Carp,  132,  1.^3 
Char,  1,33 
Chub,  1,34 
(JlnniB,  134 
Cockles,  1.34 
Cod,  134-137 
Cold,  147 

Conger  Eel,  137, 138 
Court  Bouillon,  138 
Crab,  1.39, 140 
(Vay-ttsh.  I40, 141 
Dabs,  141 
Dace,  142 
Eels,  142,  143 
aiul  Potato  Puff.  143 
Ba  ked , w i c h .Sa  v6  iiry  Custard, 
144 

Boiled.  144 
or  (Trilled.  146 
Bombes  il  ia  Carlton,  146 
Borders,  9s6 
Cakes,  116 
(’aaserole,  147 
Ciiowder,  147 
Cold  Savoury  Cake  of,  147 
Crimping  of,  Ml 
Croutes  ii  la  Tliornleigh,  986 
Curried,  Ml 
Curry,  Jersey,  519 
Egging  and  Crumbing  of,  148 
en  Blanqiiette,  148 
Fillets,  148 
Flounaer,  154 
Foixemeat,  486 
Fricasseed,  149 
Fried,  140 
„ to  Eat  Cold,  150 
(4arftsli,  15.5 
(Grayling,  15.5 
(Tudgeoii,  155 
Gurnet,  1.55 
Haddock,  156, 157 
Hake,  157 
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Fish— Halibut.  l.*»7, 

Herrings,  ir»8-i6o 
John  Dory,  16i) 

Lamprey,  lOo 
Ling,  bii 
Livers,  iriu 

Loaves,  the  Mabob’s,  oso 
Lobster,  101 
Mackerel,  ior> 

Mullet,  107 
Mulligatawny,  74 
Mussels,  1011 
Oysters,  ion 
Patties, 

Perch,  17!.’ 
l*ies,  758 
Pike,  I7;i 
Plaice, 174 
!‘rawns,  170 
Pudding,  759,  l‘»70 
Koach,  177 
Iloasted,  lo<> 
iloes,  lSJ.987 
Salmon,  177 
vSardines,  Is!.' 

Sausages.  470 

Scalloped  a la  Cardinal,  le.‘{ 

Scallops,  IHI 

Skate,  185 

Slice,  li.vj 

Smelts,  180 

Sole,  187 

Souchet,  L>1 

Souffle,  1070 

Stock, 

Soups,  71’ 

Soup  a la  Cardinal.  7,> 

„ a la  Guildhall;  7.’» 

,,  Brown,  74 
Sprats,  191’ 

Sturgeon,  19;{ 

Tench,  194 

Tinned,  151, 9x7 

Toast  a la  Thornleigh,  987 

to  Keep,  151' 

to  Scale,  151* 

to  Skin,  1,51' 

to  Steam,  l,5i’ 

Trout,  195 
Tunny  Fish.  Umj 
Turbans,  197 
Turbot,  198 

White.  Quenelles  of,  153 
Whitebait,  I'lrj 
Whiting,  I’O.'} 
with  Herb  Sanco,  154 
with  Tomatoes,  154 
FisherniaiPs  Soup,  75 
Flageolets.  Fggs  and,  595 
Puree,  45 
Salad,  714 

Flank  Beef,  Boiled,  I’lts 
Flat  or  Oven  Cakes,  lo23 
Flavoured  Sugars,  80i> 

Flead  Cakes,  1024 
Fleurs,  Savoury,  792 
Floradorand Cocoa-nut  Pudding 
844 

Flour,  809 
Baked,  107G 
Bins,  12.52 
Browned,  ,34 
Fluted  Patty  Pans.  779 
,,  Vol-au-Vent  Cutters,  800 
Foie  Gras,  Bomb(*  do,  274 
Canape  dc,  en  Meringue,  274 
Loaves,  9h7 
Quails  with,  281 
Sausages,  477 

Sweetbreads  with,  in  Aspic 
282 

„ Turkey,  21C 

with  Financiere  Ragout.  I'lG 
Food  in  Season,  126o 
Footman,  Duties  of.  12S0 
Forcemeats,  General,  4x3 
Bread,  484 


Forcemeats,  Brt»wn.  484 
Calf’s  Fdder.  French,  485 
Chestnut,  French,  485 
Currj',  4x0 

Kgtr  and  Mushroom,  486 
Fish, 4x0 

Forcemeat  Bulls  for  Turtle 
SOUP;  4x0 
„ Ordinary.  4x7 
..  Pasty,  702 
Fowl.  487 
Game,  4k7 

Godiveau  (a  Rich  French),  4x7 
Goose,  488 
Hare,  488 

Herb.  Plain  and  Rich,  4x,s 
Leek,  488 

Jhver  lor  Mock  Foie  Gras\  489 
Lob.ster,  489 
Meat  for,  4k9 

Mushroom,  V'egetarian,  49t> 
Oyster,  4iX) 

Panada  Bread,  491 
Flour,  491 

Partridges  or  Pheasants  for, 
491 

Piquant,  492 
Pork,  492 

Potato,  for  Goose,  492 
Rice,  492 

Rich  Raised  Pies,  for,  493 
Sage  and  Onion,  493 
Shrimp,  494 

Tomato  and  Mu.^hrooin,  494 
Tomato.  494 
Veal,  495 
Whiting,  49<5 
Forexpiarter  Lamb,  S44 
Fortescue,  Kromeskies  a la.  219 
Fowl,  398 
a la  Carlsford,  402 
a la  .lubilaire,  217 
a la  Marengo,  405 
a la  Mayonnaise,  41X5 
a la  Parmesan  in  Aspic,  28<i 
a la  Remoulade,  400 
a la  Steinway,  4«.K> 
a Ja  Tartare,  410 
a la  Veloutc,  112 
and  Ham  Pie,  701 
and  Ham  Sandwiches.  987 
Burta.  40] 

(hirried.  402 
Forcemeat  for,  487 
Gravy  for,  85 
tWild)  Gravy  f»ir,  88 
Mousse  a la  Lilliiigton,  281 
Pie,  Raised,  Rich,  759 
Pilau,  Indian,  4O0 
Pooloot,4o») 

Saute  a la  Royal,  40x 
Soup  from  an  Old  Bird,  1070 
Steamed  with  Oysters,  409 
Stewed  and  Glazed,  4(«) 

„ in  a jar,  409 
to  Joint  for  a Saute.  4t>5 
to  Pick  and  Singe,  4oo 
to  Truss^  411 
with  Onions,  4o5 
with  Sparghetti,  408 
with  Spinach,  4os 
with  Tongues,  4lo 
with  Tongue  and  Ham,  411 
Frame  Food  Bread,  I021 
French  (or  Kidney)  Beans,  oil, 
012. 013 
Bread,  1024 
Cereals,  545 
Gingerbread,  1024 
Lettuce  Salad,  714 
Mustard,  llOo 
Plum  Tart,  RJ5 
Plums,  Compote  of.  1118 
„ w’lth  Almond  Paste,  1118 
Ragofit,  298 
Stew  of  Beef.  2.33 
Vinaigrette,  714 


Fresh  Haddocks,  L50 
Herrings,  158, 159 
Pricandeau  of  Beef,  234 
„ Veal,  26G 

Fricasseed  Chicken, American,. 390 
Eggs,  595 
,,  a la  Bengal,  596 
Fish,  149 

Price,  Spanish,  299 
Fritters  under  Ovielefs,  9tl3, 
and  Pinicakes,  884) 

Frosted  Icing,  1025 
Frosty  Moniing  Drink  1197 
Frozen  Cream,  964 
Fruit  Charlotte,  927 
Corers,  &c..  1252 
Custards,  925 
Dishe.s,  German,  1122 
Drinks,  1077 
Fleurs,  845 
Fools,  iced,  1119 
for  garnishing  Ices,  &c.,  112«> 
in  Brandy,  ills 
in  Ice,  1119 
Jellies,  1096 
Meringues,  &c.,028 
Pastes,  1120 
Fruit  Pies,  845 
Punches,  1197 
Puddings,  846 

Salad  (see  chapters  on  Fiturr), 
1121 

,j  Ducklings  with,  277 
Salads,  to  serve  with  Sa  vourieii, 
1121 

Short  Cake,  1025 
Soups,  Gcnnan,  1121 
Sponges,  928 

Stone,  to  Preserve.  &c.,  1121 
Syrups  (x'ce  Beverages) 

Fruits,  1001 
Farcies,  1122 

Frumenty  or  Funnenty,  54.5 
Fry,  Pig’s,  358 
with  Veal  Stuffing,  .358 
Fryer  aiuV  Drainer,  9, 1202 
Frying  Basket,  9 
Directions  lor,  8 
Dry,  Directions  for,  10 
Pan.  12.52 
Funnel,  1252 


G 

Galantine  of  Fowl,  4o4 
Sucking  Pig,  202 
Galettes,  Plain.  1025 
Game  and  Celery  Sandwiches,  98S 
Bombes  or  Darioles.  274 
Borders,  988 

Canapes  en  Meringue,  274 
Cutlets,  Cold,  412 
Devilled,  412  " 

Fleur,  7C1 
Forcemeat,  487 
Fumet  of,  412 
Gravy  a la,  85 
Hooks,  387 
in  Tins,  413 
in  Vermicelli,  217 
Kromeskies  of,  219 
Livers,  Puree  of,  413 
Mixed,  potted  for  keeping.  499 
Mock,  499 
Omelet,  895 
Patties,  701 
Pics,  701 
.,  Cases.  761 
„ Forcemea  t for , 4?7 
„ Mixed,  702 
Potted,  498 
Puree,  413 

„ Rich,  41.3  ^ 

Quenelles,  414 
„ Economical,  414 
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Game  Quenelles,  Truffled. 

Ilagout  of  k la  Finchdale,  281 

lloasting  of,  414 

Salads,  715, 722 

Salmi  of,  415 

Sausages.  477 

Souffles,  8tH) 

Soup,  46 

Stewed  in  Wine,  41.5 
Toast,  415 

Game  and  Poultry— General  Re- 
marks, 380 

Birds,  small,  in  cases,  388 
Black  cock,  381) 

Capercailzie,  381) 

Chicken,  389-393 
Cygnet  to  Roast,  393 
Duck.  393-398 
Ducklings,  398 
Fieldfares,  Roasted,  398 
Foivl,. 398-412 
to  joint  for  a Saute,  40.5 
to  pick  and  singe,  406 
to  truss,  411 
Geese,  Strasburg,  422 
Goose,  416-422 
Grouse,  422,  423 
Guinea-fowl,  423 
Hare,  423-431 

Landrail  (or  Corn  Crake),  431 

Larks,  431 

Leveret,  432 

Ortolans,  432 

Partridges,  432-435 

Peacock,  436 

Peafowl,  436 

Penguin,  436 

Pheasant,  436-439 

Pigeons,  440-444 

Pintail,  or  Sea  Pheasant,  445 

Plover,  445 

Plovers,  with  Truffles,  445 
Poultry,  Basting  of,  445 
Boiled,  446 

Minced  and  Rolled,  447 
„ with  Eggs,  447 
Ragout  of,  448 
to  Boue,  445 
to  Joint  and  Bone,  4 l«> 
to  Sweeten,  446 
Prairie  Hen,  448 
Ptarmigan,  448 
Quails,  448-450 
Kook,  457 

Ruffs  and  Reeves,  457 
Snipe,  457,  458 
Teal,  458 
Turkey,  459-467 
Carving  of,  459 
Drawing  of,  459 
Roast,  464 

to  Truss  for  Roasting,  4G7 
■Wheatears,  468 
Widgeon,  468 

wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of,  468, 469 
Fowl,  470 
Woodcock,  470-472 
Garlic,  627 
lu  Salads,  715 
Paste,  627 
Puree,  628 

Garnishes,  Adjuncts,  Savouries, 
and  Sandwiches,  972 
Almonds,  Devilled  or  Salted, 
975 

Anchovies,  975,976 
Aspic  Borders,  976-978 
Baltimore  Toast,  978 
Beef  Marrow,  978 
Sandwiches,  978 
Biscuits,  Savouryj  978 
Beetroot  for  Garnishing,  979 
Borders,  Various,  979 
Brains  a la  Friture,  9 9 
Bread,  Fried  for  Garnish,  979 
Breakfast  Dishes,  979 
Butter,  Curled,  970 


Garnishes  and  Sa  vouries— 
Butter,  Green,  980 
Piped, 980 

Butters,  Various,  980 
Canapes,  9So 
Caviare,  980 

Cheese  and  Meat  .Sandwiches, 
982 

Cheese  Toasts,  980 
Chicken  and  Foie  Gras  Sand- 
wiches, 981 

Chipolata  Garnish.  081 
Cod’s  Liver  an  Gratin,  981 
Cr.ab  Butter,  981 
Crayfish  Butter,  982 
Cream  of  Bloater,  982 
(i’oustades,  982 
('vofltes,  982,  983 
Croutons,  983 

Cucumber  for  Garnishing,  98:5 
„ Sandwiches,  9.84 
Curiy  and  Egg  Mixture,  9»4 
Custard,  Savoury  for,  &c.,  984 
Devilled  Biscuits,  984 
Marro5v,  984 
* Dresden  Patties,  985 
Egg  and  Ham  Croustades, 
Italian,  985 
Egg  Balls.  985 
Sandwiches,  985 
Eggs  for  Garnishing,  986 
Fisu,986,  987 
Foie  Gras  Loaves,  987 
Fowl  and  Ham  Sandwiches,  987 
Game  and  Celery  Sandwiches, 

Borders,  988 
Ham  Butter,  988 
Hatelet  Skewers,  988 
Herrings  as  Savouries,  98» 
Horseradish  Butter,  988 
Italian  Cheese  Toast,  989 
Kidney  Toast,  989 
Lax  and  Anchovy  Sandwiches, 
989 

Lemon  for  Garnishing,  99o 
Lobster  Butter,  990 
Macaroni  Borders,  990 
Mackerel,  990, 991 
Marrow  Toast,  991 
Mock  Crab  SandwicJies,  991 
Montpellier  Butter,  991 
Moulds,  992 
Border,  Fancy,  992 
„ Raised  Top,  992 
„ Sunk  Top,  9t)3 
Bouche  Cups  or  Moulds,  993 
Charlotte,  993  ■ 

Sandwich,  993 
Step  Dariole,  994 
Mushroom  Toast,  994 
Mutton  Sandwiches,  99 
Oyster  Loaves,  994 
Portland  Toast,  995 
Prawn  Croutes  a la  La  wley,  995 
Puffed  Egg  Toast,  995 
QuenelleSjVarious,  95i*5 
Rayleigh  Toast,  996 
Rice  a la  Carlton,  9l«> 

„ for  Garnishing,  996 
Rolls,  Fried,  996 
Salad  Mayonnaise  in  Aspic 
Borders,  996 
Salmon  Sandw'iches,  997 
Salted  Almonds,  997 
Sandwiches  k la  Tatham,  997 
„ en  Cotelettes,  997 
Sardine  Toast,  998 
Sausage  Sandwiches,  998 
Savoury  Pates,  Sandwiches  of, 
998 

Toasts,  998 

Scalloped  Salmon  and  Shrimps, 
998 

Scotch  Woodcock,  999 
Shorncliffe  Toast, 

Shrimp  Butter,  99{« 


Garnishes  and  Savouries— 
Smoked  Mackerel,  iw* 

Salmon  Croutes, 

Stuffed  Olives,  999 
Tomato,  1000 
Turbot  Sandwiches,  luoo 
Truffles  for  Garnishing,  luo*) 
Union  Sandwiches,  KXX) 

Veal  Sandwiches,  KXH 
Vegetables  for  Garnishing,  looi 
Garnishing,  Vegetables  fi»r,  698 
Gas  Stoves,  1242 
Gateau  a la  Ceylon,  1025 
de  Fruit,  1025 
de  Mocha,  1026 
Meat,  .520 
Gauffres,  1026 
Gelatine,  938, 939 
Genova  Cake  or  Pastry,  1026 
Genoa  Cake,  1027 
Germ  Bread,  1027 
German  Bread  Fritters,  9o7 
Fruit  Dishes,  1122 
Straw’berryKalteschaleii,li22 
Cherry  Kalteschalen,  1123 
Melon  or  Pine-apple  Com- 
pote, 1123 

Apple  and  Orange  Compote, 
1123 

Mustaids,  1161 
Pasties,  762 
Pudding,  847 
,,  Sauce,  121 
Raspberry  Cake,  1027 
Gherkins,  1161 
Pickled,  1161 
Ghiac,  .516 
Giblet  Pie,  763 
and  Chicken  Pie,  763 
Soup,  46 

Giblets,  Duck,  395 
Goose,  to  stew,  417 
„ with  Mixed  Vegetables, 
417 

„ „ Pears,  417 

Turkey.  Fricasseed.  462 
with  Turnips  and  Onious,  462 
Giu  Punch,  1185 
Ginger,  1162 
Beer,  1198 
„ Pow'ders,  1198 
Brandy,  1211 
Cake.  Plain,  1027 
Cream  Ice,  964 
Egg  Flip,  1185 
Omelet,  896 
Pudding,  847 
„ rich,  848 
Rice  Pudding,  848 
Rock  Cakes,  1027 
Sauce,  121 
Syrup,  1199 
Water  Ice,  904 
Wine,  1211 

Gingerbread— Canton,  1017 
Nuremberg,  1035 
Nuts,  1028 
Sponge,  1028 
Gingerette,  1211 
Glace  Icings,  1028 
Glass, 1225  « 

Glaze  for  Buns,  &c.,  1029 
Pots,  1253 

Glazing,  Directions  for,  10 
or  Icing,  809 
Savoury  Pastry,  749 
Godiveau,or  Rich  French  Force- 
meat, 487 
Golden  Jelly,  947 
,,  Puree,  47 
Good  King  Henry,  628 
Goose,  416 
al‘Arlesienne,4ir> 

Boiled,  416 

Bonne  Bouche  for,  416 
Braised,  416 
Gravy  for  Roast,  86 
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Gooso,  Groen,  417 
Grillod,  418 
Hashed,  418 
Livers  Pate,  4l» 

(German,  7<»a 
K a go  fit  of,  4U> 

Pudding,  784 
Kuasted,  410 
Sauces  for,  420 
to  Carve,  420 
Stewed,  421 

to  Truss  for  Roasting,  421 
with  Chestnuts.  421 
with  Cranberry  Sauce,  421 
Goose,  Veal,  :118 

Gooseberries,  Green,  to  Keep. 
1124 

Gooseberry  Fool,  1123 
dam.  Green,  1123 
..  AVhite  or  Yellow,  1121 
.lelly,  Green  or  Red,  1124 
Liqueur,  1211 
Pie,  H48 

Pudding,  Baked  or  Boiled, 
848 

Sauce,  no 
Water  Ice,  1)65 
Wine,  Superior,  1211 
<4oslings,  Gravy  for.  mo 
Graham  Bread,  1029 
Grape  Isinglass  .rclly,  »4m 
Jelly,  1124 
Marmalade,  1124 
(b-ater,  Rotary,  508. 1253 
Gratin,  Eggs  au,  597 
Lobster  au,  161 
Sole  au,  187 

,,  a la  Framjaise,  188 
Gravies  and  Sauces,  so 
,,  Stock  for,  30 
Gravy  a la  Diable,  s5 
Ham  in,  247 
a la  Game,  85 
Curry,  85 

lor  Baked  Fish,  S5 
Ducks,  85 
Roast  Fowl.  85 
Goose,  80 
Goslings,  86 
Hare,  86 

Kidneys.  Livers,  &c.,  so 
Hashes,  Minces,  &c.,  so 
.loints,  87 

Omelets  or  SoufTles,  89)l 
Partridges,  87 
Roast  Plieasant,  s7 
Sucking-Pig,  87 
Roast  Pork,  s7 
Rabbit,  87 
Veal,  8.8 
Venison,  88 
Wild  Duck,  88 
Fowl,  s8 

Gravy  Soup  a la  Don.  47 
Strainer,  1253 
Green  Caps,  929 
Mint  Vinegar,  1102 
Green  Gooseberries,  Pickled, 
1179 

Gooseberry  Cheese.  1124 
Haricot  Salad,  715 
Lentils,  Boiled,  5so 
I’ea  Puree,  47 
.,  Salad,  715 
Peas,  Boiled,  640 
Stewed,  Wl 
Tinned,  041 

Salad  a.  la  Chicago,  715 
Turtle,  78 

Greengage  Jam,  1124 
Greengages,  1125 
Greens,  02s 
Griddle  Cakes,  1029 
Gridirons,  1253 
Grilled  Eels,  14.3 
or  Broiled  Smelts,  187 
sprats,  193 
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Grillinir,  Directions  for,  12 
Ground  Almonds, 807 
Rice  Cheesecakes,  84.8 
„ Pudding,  849 
,,  .,  Rich,  849 

tlrouse,  422 
Cream  of.  422 

croustadcs,  a la  Danvers,  214 
Pie,  764 

Salad  a la  Soycr.  715 
.,  Plain,  710 
Snlmi  of,  422 
Terrine  of.  422 
to  Carve,  423 
to  make  Tender,  423 
Various,  423 

Gruel,  Effervescing^  1077 
Guava  Jelly,  Imitation  of,  1125 
Pudding,  849 
Guernsey,  Sauce  a la,  113 
Veal,  a la,  269 
Guinea  Fowl,  423 
Gurnet,  Baked.  15.5 


H 


Haddock,  Baked,  1.50 
Omelet,  890 
Souffle,  8% 

Soup,  75 

.,  with  Shrimps,  70 
Haggis.  571 
Mutton.  Scotch.  327 
Hake,  Baked,  1.57 
Half-Pound  Pudding,  8.50 
Halibut,  Baked,  1.58 
Ham  and  Chicken  Puree,  Iced, 
279 

Tongue,  Sandwiches,  988 
Veal  Puree,  Iced,  278 
Baked,  377 
Bayonne,  378 
Boiled,  .377 

Broiled  or  Grilled,  378 
Butler,  988 
(hired,  378,  379 
Fried,  379 

in  Curry  Gravy.  5io 
in  (rravy  k la  Diable,  247 
in  Robert  Sauce,  247 
Omelet,  Rich,  897 
Patties,  764 
Potted,  499,  .500 
Roast  a la  Cniwshawe,  247 
„ Cold,  248 
Spanish,  380 
to  Choose,  370 
to  Steam,  380 
Westphalian,  38o 
with  Egg.s  aud  5 egetable 
Marrow,  .381 

with  Eggs  and  Veal  Sausagc.s, 
380 

with  Fried  Haricots, 381 
with  Fried  Potatoes, 38i 
with  Spinach,  516 
with  Tomato  Sauce,  516 
with  Vermicelli  and  Pickles, 
.517 

Hanging  Broiler.  0 
Hanover  Salad,  716 
Hard  Sauce,  American,  i2i 
Hare,  423 

and  Beef,  Minced  and  Rolled, 
231 

Ballotines  of,  in  Cherry  Salad, 
27,3 

Baron,  424 
Blood,  424 

Boned  and  Roasted,  424 
Braised,  424 

„ with  Ham  and  Tomatoes. 
425 


<’ivet  of,  425 
Collops,  420 
Cutlets,  420 


Hare,  Escalopes,  420 
Fori’emeat,  48m 
Gateau,  427 
Gravy  for,  80 
German,  80 
Jugged.  427,  428 
Little  Timbales  of,  2S0 
Moulded  and  Steamed,  217 
Pie,  705 

Quenelles  of,  222,  428 
Ragout  of,  429 
Roasted,  429, 4») 

.,  to  Carve,  4.30 
to  'rruss,  430 
Stewefl  in  Port,  431 
Soup,  48 

Timliales  of,  Iced,  2n3 
Haricot  Beans,  57(5-579 
Mutton,  ,327 
Puree,  White,  47 
Haricot  Veal,  207 
Haricots  Verts,  Puree  de,  03 
Harlequin  Pudding,  8.50 
Harvest  Drinks,  1199 
Hash,  Dry  or  Scalloped.  51.5 
Eggs  and  Vegetables,' 599 
Exeter,  515 
Norman,  518 
Nursery,  518 
or  Mince  Venison,  .35o 
Save-all,  518 
Spanish,  529 
The  Nabob’s,  517 
with  Eggs,  517 

Hashed  Beef,  Plain  or  Rich,  .5i)9 
Calf’s  Head,  .512 
Cavaliers’,  512 
Ducks,  390 

Mutton  in  Tomato  sauce,  525 
Plain,  .525 
,,  Rich,  525 
Veal,  538 

Venison,  Plain  or  Rich.  270 
Hashes,  Gravy  for,  80 
Hasty  Pudding,  851 
Hatelet  Skewers,  988 
Haunch  Mutton,  Roast,  .32.8 
Venison,  .350 
.,  to  Carve,  .3.51 
Head,  Calf’s,  2.39-241 
Pig’s,  Boiled,  .3.5.S 
..  Pressed,  .3.58 
.,  Roast,  .3.58 

..  Scrappled  (an  American 
dish),  359 
,.  .Stuffed,  .3.59 
Sheep’s,  Fried,  201 
Head  and  Heart,  Lamb,  .345 
„ Tongue,  Calf’s,  24d 
Heart,  Calf’s,  241 
Roasted,  289 
Hearts,  Pigs’,  359 
Hebe's  Cup  or  Heidelberg,  1185 
Herb  Beer,  1199 

Herb  Forcemeat,  Plain  or  Rich, 
488 

Sauce,  with  Fish,  154 
Herbace  Sauce,  102 
Herbaceous  Mixture,  II02 
Herbs,  Bouquet  of,  628 
Dried  and  Powdered,  62-' 

Mixed  and  Powdered,  H02 
Spirit  of,  1172 
Whiting  with,  204 
Home-made  Wines  and  Cordials, 
General  Remarks,  12(.\5-I2i>6 
Bottling,  1200 
(>’asks,  1205 
Colour,  1205 
Pining,  1205 
Liqueurs,  1206 
Sugar,  1205 

Angelica  Brandy,  12<^ 

Apple  Wine  made  from  Cider, 
1206 

Beetroot  Wine,  1206 
Blackberry  Wine,  I2(')r 
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Home-made  Wines  and  CordiaKs— 
Carraway  Brandy, 

Cherry  Bounce,  ia08 
Brandy,  1203 
Clove  Cordial,  1208 
Coltsfoot  Wine,  1208 
Cowslip  Wine,  Superior,  1209 
Curaqoa,  1209 
Currant  Wine,  1209 
Damson,  1210 
Dandelion,  1210 
Elderberry, 1210 
Ginger  Brandy,  1211 
Gingerette,  1211 
Ginger  Wine,  1211 
Gooseberry,  1211 
Lemon,  1212 
Mixed  Kriiir,  1212 
Norfolk  Punch,  1212 
Orange,  1213 
Parsnip,  1213 
(Quince  Liqueur,  1214 
Uaisin,  1214 
Kaspberry,  1215 
Hatarta,  Cherry,  1215 
Coffee,  1215 
Khubarb  Wine,  121G 
Jlose  Brandy,  1210 
Hum  Shrub,  1210 
Sack,  1210 
Posset,  1216 
Sherry,  British,  1217 
Sloe,  1217 
Honey,  8lo 
Sauce,  121 

Hong  Kong  Sauce,  110 
Hooks,  Game,  387 
Hop  Beer,  1199 
Hop  Salad,  716 
Hops  and  Sherry,  1 185 
Hors  d’CEuvves,  21 
AssortiS;  23 
Horse-radish,  028 
Butter,  988 
Powder,  629 
Sauce,  110 
Hot  Closet,  1253 
Cross  Buns,  lo30 
Water  Dish,  1253 
,,  Plates,’ 12.53 
Hotch-potch,  48 
Cheap  and  Good,  290 
Houghton,  Sweetbread  a la,  224 
Household  or  Family  Bread,  KJ30 
Housekeeper,  Duties  of,  1283 
House-steward,  Duties  of,  1278 
Humanised  Milk,  ioo;j 
Hungarian  Salad,  716 
Hunters*  Pie, 765 
Hydropathic  Pudding,  851 


I 

Iced  Puddings,  065 
Salads,  717 

Sauce,  Tomatoes  with,  694 
Soulflcs,  965 
Soup,  49 
Vegetables,  683 
Iceland  Moss  Jelly,  1077 
Ices— General  Remarks,  056-960 
IccCavesand  Rcfrigerators,050 
Moulds,  950 
Ices  to  Mould,  958 
Ices— Almond  Cream,  960 
Banana,  961 

Black  or  Red  Currant  Cream, 
961 

Brandy  Souffle,  961 
Brown  Bread  Iced  Pudding,  06i 
Cherry  Water,  962 
Chestnut  Cream,  962 
Chocolate  Cream,  962 
Claret  Sorbet,  962 
Cocoa-nut  Cream.  902 


Ices— Coffee  and  Vanilla  Souffle, 
963 

„ Cream,  963 
Cream,  963 
Currant,  964 
Custards  for,  964 
Damson  Cream,  904 
Frozen,  964 
Ginger,  964 

Gooseberry  Water,  965 
Iced  Puddings,  905 
,,  Souffles,  965 
Imperial  Iced  Pudding.  965 
Lemon,  965 
Liqueur  Cream,  966 
„ Souffle,  9C0 
Malaga  Iced  Pudding.  966 
Marmalade,  966 
Melon  Water.  960 
Mousses,  966 
Neapolitan,  907 
Nesselrode  Iced  Pudding,  967 
Orange  Cream  or  Water,  967 
Pineapple,  968 
Pistachio  Cream,  908 
Puddings,  Iced,  968 
Punch  Sorbet,  968 
Raspberry,  969 
Royal  or  Imperial  Iced  Pud- 
ding, 965 
Savoy  Cream,  969 
Sorbets,  97o 
Souffles,  Iced,  970 
Strawberry,  970 
Syrup  for  Sweetening  Water, 
970 

Tea  Cream,  970 
Vanilla  Cream,  970 
Water,  971 
Icing  Machines,  956 
Icing  of  Food,  1077 
Icings  for  Cakes,  1007 
Imperatrice,  Sauce  a 1',  loi 
Imperial,  Ha5 
Imperial  Drink,  1077 
Jelly,  948 
Iced  Pudding,  965 
Pudding,  852 
Sauce,  122 
Tipsy  Cake,  929 
Indian  Cutlets,  245,  279 
Flappers.  1030 
Meal  Pudding,  852 
Fruit  Pudding.  .8.52 
Muffins.  1031 
Mustard,  1163 
Pancakes,  908  • 

Pickles,  1163 
Trifle,  929 

ludienne.  Cod  a 1’,  1.35 
Infants’  Food.  1062 
Institution  Cup.  1186  ■ 

Invalids  and  Infant.?,  Food  for, 
1056 

Apple  Water,  1065 
Arrowroot,  1065 
Barley,  1065 
Beef  Essences,  lo6<» 

Jelly,  1066 
Juice,  1067 
Tea,  1067 

Boiled  Flour.  1069 
Bread  and  Milk,  1060 
Broth,  1070 
Brown  Soup,  1070 
Butter,  1070 
Calf’s  Feet  Jelly,  1070 
„ Foot  in  Milk,  1071 
Carrot  and  Bread  Soup,  1071 
Cereal  Pudding  with  Egtr?. 
1072 

Chicken  Dishes,  lo72 
„ Puree,  1073 
Chocolate  Grue),  1073 
Cream,  1073 
„ Sauce  for  Fish,  1074 
Cutlet,  Bonedjl074 


Invalids  and  Infants,  Food  for— 
Eel  Broth,  1074 
Eggs,  1074 
Egg  Creams,  1075 
Eggs  Poached,  1075 
„ Steamed,  1076 
Pish  Pudding,  I0f6 
Souffle,  1076 

„ Various  Ways  of  Cooking, 
1076 

Flour,  Baked,  1076 
Fowl  Soup  from  an  Old  Bird, 
1076 

Fruit  Drinks,  1077 
Gruel,  Effervescing,  1077 
Gruels,  Various,  1077 
Iceland  Moss  Pudding,  1077 
Icing  of  Kood,  1077 
Imperial  Drink,  1077 
Isinglass  Fruit  Jelly,  1077 
Lemonade,  1078 
„ Si  rup,  1078 
picmon  Tea,  1078 
Lentil  Flour  Gruel,  1078 
Light  Puddings,  1079 
Linseed  Tea,  I079 
Malt  Bread  and  Milk  Pudding, 

1079 

Malted  Cereal  Pudding, h>80 
Gruel,  1080 
Meat  Extracts,  1080 
Milk  and  Beef  Tea,  1080 
with  Chicken,  1080 
Milk  with  Egg  and  Beef  Tea, 

1080 

with  Meat  Juice,  1081 
Minced  Meat,  1081 
Mixed  Meats  Soup,  I08I 
„ „ Tea,  1081 

Mock  Omelet,  1082 
Mock  Turtle  Soup,  I0s2 
Mutton  Broth,  1082 
Mutton  Tea,  1083 
Nourishing  Soup,  1083 
Oatmeal  Gruel,  1083 
Jelly,  1084 

Thickening  for  Beef  Tea. 

1084 

Onion  Gruel,  1084 
Soup,  1085 
Orangeade,  1085 

Oysters,  Nourishing  Dish  of, 

1085 

Port  Jelly,  1086 
Possets,  1086 
Potatoes,  1086 

Potted  Sleats  for  Sandwiches, 
1087 

Puddings,  1087 

Restorative  Gruel  or  Jelly,  103? 
Rice  Jelly,  1087 
„ Soup,  1087 
„ Water,  1088 
Rusk  Pudding,  1088 
Sandwiches,  1088 
Savoury  Blancmange,  1088 
Custard,  1089 
Pudding,  1089 
Sheep’s  Feet  Jelly,  1089 
Solid  Coffee,  Chocolate,  or  Tea, 

1089 

Suet  Milk,  1090 

Thickened  Milk,  1090 

Toast,  Savoiiry  and  Nourishing 

1090 

Toast  Water,  1090 
Tripe^  Stewed,  1091 
Vermicelli  Pudding,  i.vji 
Soup,  1091 
Jelly  or  Soup,  1091 
Whjgy , 1092 

Whiting,  A Savoury  Dish  of 
1092 

j Irish  Stew,  Mutton,  328 
I „ „ Vegetarian,  665 

Iron  Saucepan, 3 
1 Irresistible  Pudding,  852 
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IsinglKss,  931) 

Fruit  .Jelly,  lo77 
Italian  Cheese  Toast,  08i) 
Fritters,  897 
Meringues,  93u 
Omelet,  897 
Pnlpetti,  .526 
Risotto,  567 
Steak,  Beef,  261 
,,  Veal,  261 

Italienne,  Salad  a T,  727 
Sauce,  103 


J 

daggers.  Pastry,  741 
Jam,  Drinks  from,  1109 
Jam,  Imitation,  1126 
Making,  1093 
Omelet,  908 

or  Marmalade  Buns,  lo3l 
Puffs,  853 
Roly-poly,  8.53 
Sauce,  122 
Tarts,  853 
to  Store. 1094 

Jams  and  Preserves,  1100-1150 
Jams,  Preserves,  Compotes,  &c. 
Almond  Preserve,  1100 
Angelica,  Candied,  Iloo 
Apples,  1100 

Apple  and  Blackberry,  1100 
Apricot,  1106 
Apricots,  1105 
Banana  or  Plantain,  1108 
Bananas,  1108 

Barberries  Preserved  for  Gar- 
nishing, 1108 
Barberry  Jam.  1108 
Bilberry,  1114, 1150 
Black  Currant,  1109 
Bottled  Fruits,  11  lo 
Canned  Fruit  without  Sugar, 
1110 

Carrot  Jam,  to  imitate  Apricot, 
1111 

Carrots,  Preserved,  to  imitate 
Preserved  Ginger,  1111 
Cherries,  1111 
Chestnut  Compote,  1113 
Cocoa-nut,  1113 
(Yanberries.  Compote  of,  1114 
Cranberry  Jam,  1113 
Crystallised  or  GlaceFruits,1114 
Currant,  Cherry, and  Raspberry 
Jam,  1114 
Currants,  1114 
Dates,  1115 

with  Almond  Paste,  1122 
Damson,  1115 
Dried  Dessert  Fruits,  1116 
Elder  (see  Bevtrages) 

Figs,  1117 

French  Plums,  1118 
Fruit  Dishes,  German,  1122 
Fools,  Iced,  1119 
for  Garnishing  Ices  &c.,  1120 
in  Brandy,  1118 
in  Ice,  1119 
Pastes,  1120 

Salads  to  serve  with  Savour- 
ies,1121 

Soups,  German,  1121 
Stone,  to  Preserve,  1121 
Syrup,  1124 
Fruits  Farcies,  1122 
German  Fruit  Dishes,  1122 
Gooseberry,  1123 
Grap3  Marmalade,  1124 
Green  Gooseberry  Cheese,  1124 
(xreengage,  1124 
Jam,  Imitation,  1126 
Lemon,  1126 
Pee),  Grated,  1127 
Limes,  1127 


Jams— Macedoines  1127 
Magnum  Bonum  Plum,  1128 
Mango,  1128 

Marmalade, Orange,  and  Lemon, 
excellent,  1128 
Medlar,  1129 
Melon  Salad,  1129 
Mock  Strawbei-ry  Compote,  1129 
Morel  laCherries,Presorved, 1130 
Mulberries,  1130 
Nectarines  and  Peaches,  1130 
Dried  Compote  of,  1107 
Nuts,  Various,  1131 
Oranges,  1131 
Peaches,  1107 
Dried,  1107 
Pear,  11.34 
Pineapple,  11.36 

Pippins,  Normaudy,with  TVliip- 
ped  Cream,  1137 
Plums,  1137 
Pomegranate,  1138 
Prickly  Pear  or  Indian  Fig,  1138 
Ouince,  11.38 
Raisins,  811 

Stewed  for  Porridge  and 
Plain  Pudding,  1139 
with  Almond  Paste,  1122 
Raspberries,  11.39 
Red  Currant,  1141 
Rhubarb,  1142 

Rum  or  Unboiled  Preserve, 
German,  1143 
Shaddock  Orange,  1144 
Siberian  Craiis,  Preserved,  1144 
Sloes  or  Sloe  Thorn,  1217 
Stone  Fruit  Preserved  in  water, 
1145 

Strawberries,  1115 
Strawberry,  1145 
Sugar,  Clarified,  for  rich  pre- 
serves. 1147 
Sultanas,  1148 
Tamarind,  1148 

Tomato  Jam,  Yellow  American, 
1148 

Vegetable  Marrow,  1149 
■\VaIniits,  1149 
White  Currant  Jam,  II.50 
Whortleberry,  1150 
Jaune  Sauce,  103 

.Jellies— General  Remarks,  938-943 
Bags,  940 
Bottled,  940 
Clarification,  939 
Fruit.  1102-1150 
Moulding  oY,  941 
Moulds,  941 
„ Lining  of,  942 
Packet,  941 
Apple,  1102 
Apricot,  Solid,  941 
Aspic,  944 
Barberry,  1108 
Bavarois,  944 
Blackberry,  1109 
Black  Currant,  1110 
Calf's  Foot,  945 
Stock  for  Jellies,  945 
Chartreuse,  946 
Citric  Acid,  946 
Corn-flour  Lemon,  947 
Cranberry,  1114 
Currant,  llio 
Damson,  1116 
Fancy  or  Mixed,  949 
Fruit  in,  951 
Golden,  947 

Gooseberry,  Green.  1124 
Grape,  Isinglass,  948 
Grape,  1124 

Guava  (imitation),  U2.> 

Imperial,  948 
Leaves,  949 
Lemon,  950 
Lime,^  950 

Madeira,  Superior,  950 


Jellies— Maraschino,  950 
Medlar,  1129 
Mixed  Fruit,  951 
Mosaic  or  Marble,  951 
Orange  Apple,  1131 
Orange,  952 

Oranges  filled  with,  952 
Punch,  Superior,  952 
Quince,  1138 
Raspberry,  1140 
Solid,  954 
Red  Currant.  1140 
Norman,  n.140 

Rice  Borders  for  Hot  Sweets, 
953 

Seville  Orange,  1144 
Silver,  954 
Strawben*y,  1146 
Tomato,  1149 
Vanilla,  954 
Whipped,  955 
White  Currant,  H.50 
Wine,  955 
Jelly,  1061 
Salmon  in,  180 
Sauce,  122 
Veal  in,  267 

Jerusalem  Artichokes,  G07,  608 
Joints,  Gravy  for,  87 
and  Plain  Meat  Dishes,  2»5 
Jubilaire,  Fowl  a la,  216 
Sauce,  103 

Jugged  Venison,  271 
Jugs,  1253 
Julienne  Soup,  50 
Maigre,  50 

Juliette,  Rabbit  h la,  222 
Sauce  a la,  101 
Jumbles,  1031 


K 

Kebobbed  Mutton,  255 
Kedgeree,  548 
Rich,  548 
Vegetaj’ian,  572 
Kendal  Puddings,  854 
Kentish  Meat  Pudding,  766 
Pudding  Pies,  854 
Suet  Pies,  766 
Kentucky  Pie,  766 
Kernel  Veal,  318 
Ketchups,  Store  Sauces,  &c., 
1151 

Elderberry,  1160 
Lemon,  1163 
Mushroom,  1166 
Walnut,  1176 
Kidney,  299 
a la  Vance,  217 
a la  Vera,  218 
and  Mutton  Pudding,  707 
Gravy  for,  86 
„ German,  86 
in  Potato  Cases,  2I8 
Omelet,  897 
Pie, 766 

Pigs’^  in  Batter,  248 
„ in  Sauce,  248 
Pudding,  767 
Soup,  50 
Toast,  989 
to  Broil,  299 
with  Haricots,  3iX) 
with  Peas,  300 
with  Vegetables,  519 
Kidneys,  Lamb,  345 
Mutton,  Broiled  Whole,  248 
,,  Devilled  Whole,  248 
,,  with  (diablis,  249 
with  Vegetables,  249 
Pig.s’,  3.59 
„ Broiled,  359 
,,  Stewed,  36u 
Stuffed,  249 
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Kidiieyi?,  Pigs’,  Truffled,  24i» 
Roasted  in  a Saucepan,  290 
Kinross  Soup,  5o 
Kippered  Herrings,  150 
Kitchen-maid,  Duties  of,  13<»1 
Kitchen  Management,  1230 
Arrangement  of  Meals,  123o 
OrdfT  of  Dishes,  1231 
Marketing,  Choice  of  Food, 
1233 

Kinergeucy  Dishes,  12;u 
Dishes  in  "Waiting,  1235 
Re-heating  Food,  1236 
Smell  of  Cooking,  1237 
Kitchen  Ranges  and  Stoves, 
1238-1245 

Kitchen  Utensils.  1245-1250 
Knife  Baskets,  1253 
Sharpeners,  1253 
Knightley,  Salad  a la,  727 
Knives  for  Opening  Tins,  1253 
Knuckle  of  Veal,  310 
Stewed,  310 
Kdche,  854 

Kromeskies  a la  Beaufort,  218 
a la  Carshalton,  218 
a la  Fortescue,  210 
of  Game,  219 

Kustelherg,  Salad  a la,  728 


L 

Lamb,  343 
a la  Perigord,  24o 
a la  Sudhalle,  25o 
a la  Swindon,  250 
and  Eggs,  a la  Maitre  d’Hotel, 
220 

Breast,  343 
(’hops,  344 
(’ooked  Whole,  345 
Cream  a la  Parmesan,  250 
„ Moulded,  250 
Cutlets  a la  Bradleigh,  270 
„ a la  Taunton,  270 
„ a la  Westrnacotte,  2lo 
,,  in  Cream  Sauce,  210 
Dariolcs,  220 
Feet,  346 

Forequarters  to  Roast,  34 1 
Fry,  346 

Head  and  Heart,  345 
Hindquarter,  345 
Hot  Pot,  345 
Kidneys,  345 
Leg.  346,  347 
Neck,  Stewed,  347 
RoU  of,  346 
Saddle,  347 

Shoulder,  Stuffed  and  Stewed, 
347 

Sweetbreads,  with  Bacon,  250 
Target.  348 

with  Okra  and  Tomatoes,  346 
Lancashire  Hot-pot,  329 
Landrail  or  Corn  crake,  to  Roast, 
431 

Lard,  7 
Goose,  7 
Pork,  300 

Larded  and  Baked  Pike,  174 
L^’ding,  Directions  for,  13 
Pins  or  Needles,  1254 
Lark  Pie,  768 
Larks,  220, 431 

Laundry-maid,  Duties  of,  1298 
Laver,  620 

Lax  and  Anchovy  Sandwiches, 
989 

Sauce,  110 

Layer  Cake,  American,  1031 
Fillings.  1032 
Leaves,  Jelly,  049 
Leek,  620 
Boiled,  620 
Forcemeat,  488 


Leek  Salad,  717 
Stewed, ^620 

Legumes  a la  Chicago,  Puree  de, 

en  Mulligatawny,  64 
de  Salade,  728 
Leicestershire  Pie,  774 
Leipzig  Pancakes,  908 
Lemonade,  107 
Powders,  1200 
Syrup,  1078, 1200 
Lemon  Bi'andy,  1212 
Lemon  Bread  Pudding,  855 

,,  „ ,,  Baked,  855 

Cheesecakes,  855 
Cream,  949 
„ Ice, 965 
.,  Sponge.  030 

Curd  or  Cheesecake  Mixture, 
856 

Dumplings,  856 
Jelly,  950 
Ketcuup,  1163 
Marmalade,  1126 
or  Orange  Peel,  to  Candy,  1126 
Peel,  Grated,  to  Store,  1127 
Pickle  Sauce,  1164 
Pudding,  Rich  Baked,  856 
Sandwiches,  1032 
Sauce,  96 
,,  Sweet,  122 
Soles,  187 
Souffle,  908 
Sponge,  929 
Squeezer,  125-4 
Sugar,  809 

Syrup,  12'-»o 

Tea,  1078 
Water  Ice,  965 
Wine,  1212 
Lemons,  810, 1126 
Preserved  in  Slices,  1127 
Pickled.  1163 

Lentils  k la  Provenqale,  580 
la  Venne,  581  \ 

Flour  Gruel,  lo78 
Pudding,  768 
Puree,  Vegetarian,  581 
Salad,  717 
Soup,  50 
Lettuce,  030 
Braised  plainly,  432 
Salad,  717 
Leveret,  630 
Liaisons,  35 
Lima  Bean.?,  61.3 
Lime  Jelly,  95() 

Juice,  12<X) 

Sauce,  123 
Limes,  1127 
Limpet,  161 
Ling,  161 
Linseed  Tea,  1079 
Liqueur  Cream  Ices,  966 
Sauce,  123 
Souffle,  963 
Liqueurs,  1186 
Liquid  Browning,  .34 
Nourishment,  1059 
Lisbon  Sauce,  lio 
Liver  ^ la  Millicent,  251 
and  Tripe  Fricasseed,  263 
Braised,  251 

Calf’s,  Larded  and  Baked,  241 
„ (Quenelles  of,  242 
Curried,  251 
Devilled,  251 
for  Gravy,  300 

Forcemeats,  or  Mock  Foie  Gras, 
489 

Gravy  for  German,  86 
in  a Mask,  252 
Moulded,  290 
Pigs  baked  iu  a Caul,  .361 
„ With  Apples  and  Vege- 
tables, 361 
Sausages,  477 


Liver,  Sauted,  252 
Soup,  Brown,  38 
Stewed,  300 
Livers,  Fish,  150 
Lobster,  161 
and  Prawn  Soup,  76 
and  Rice  Soup,  76 
and  Sbrimp  Soup,  76 
ail  Gratin,  161 
Bashawed,  162 
Boiling  of,  162 
Butter,  990 
Coral,  162 
Cream,  lOO 
„ with  Sahuon,  182 
Creamed,  P>3 
Curried,  163 

Curry  (Tbe  Mandarin’s;,  163 
Cutlets,  163 
Darioles,  164 
„ k la  Clarence.  164 
Forcemeat  lor  Fish,  489 
in  Aspic,  164 
Patty,  768 
Potted.  Plain,  489 
Quenelles,  165 
Rissoles,  769 
Salad,  718 

„ Mayonnaise,  710 
Sauce,  97 
Souffles,  Cold,  803 
Tinned,  165 
to  Dish,  165 
Vol-au-Vents,  769 
„ a la  Morris,  769 
Loin  Mutton  Flap,  to  Stew,  331 
Mutton,  Roasted,  331 
Pork,  Roasted,  361 
Veal,  Stuffed  and  Roasted,  319 
„ to  Carv^  320 
Lord  Mayor’s  Pudding,  857 
Lorraine  Sauce,  110 
Lucknow,  Mutton  a la,  253 
Luting  Paste,  748 
Lymchurcli,  Rabbit  a la,  223 


M 

Macaroni,  548-552 
a la  Chylesdeauc,  551 
a la  Ducie,  551 
a la  Reine,  552 
and  Cheese,  0.50 
Chicken,  391 
Baskets,  93u 
Borders,  549,  im 
Brown,  550 
Coloured,  900 
Home-made,  545 
in  Batter,  549 
Indian,  551 
Leghorn,  552 
Meat  with,  291 
Pie. 769 

Pudding.  857, 858 
Macaroon  Pudding,  858 
Macaroons,  Ahnoncl,  1032 
Macedoine  of  FruitS;  1027 
Macedoines,  Soup  with,  67 
Mackerel,  166,  167 
Roes,  Toast,  990 
Smoked,  991 

Made  Dishes  and  Releves,  229 
Madere,  Sauce  de,  101 
Madeira  Cake.  Medium,  1032 
„ „■  Rich,  1032 

,,  „ Superior,  950 

Madeira  Jelly,  84 
Pudding,  858 
Sandwebes,  1033 
Sauce,  123 

Magnum  Bonuiu  Plum  Jam, 
1128 

Maids  of  Honour,  8.5H 
Maigre  Julienne,  00 
Mainteuon,  Cutlets  a la,  244 
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Maitre  d'Hotcl,  Cod  k la, 

Sauce,  103 
„ Cold,  111 

Maize  or  ludian  Corn,  55:i 
.Malaga,  Iced,  1033 
Management  of  Servants,  126? 

in  Household,  1277 
^lalt  Biscuits,  lo33 
Bread,  I033 

and  .Milk  Pudding. 
rakes  or  Fancy  Bread.  1o:m 
Liijuors,  Ung 

-Malted  Cereal  Pudding.  Juno 
-Malted  Cereals,  General  Be- 
juarks.  542 

Food  for  Infants.  I'X>4 
(4ruel,  1080 
Paste,  740 
Husks,  1034 
Malvern  Pudding,  sriO 
Mandarin,  Eggs  a la,  507 
Pickle.  1161 
Sauce,  103 
Mango,  1128 
Relish,  &c.,  1164 
Maraschino  Jelly,  o.>o 
Marengo,  Veal  a la.  226 
Marigold  or  Pot  Marigold,  63o 
Marinade  for  Broiled  Fish,  107 
Marinarled  and  Fried  Chicken. 
301 

Herrings,  li>0 
Marjoram,  63o 

Marlborough  I’ie,  American, 
859 

IMnrmaladc  Ice,  007 
Orange  and  Lemon.  112s 
Pudding,  Boiled,  s5o 
Transparent,  !l2s 
-Marrons.  Puree  de,  r.i 
.■\Iarrow  Bones,  3in) 

Toast,  a la  Craven,  001 
Savoury,  001 
to  Clarify,  7 
.^laiTow.  Vegetable,  662 
I'ustarde,  850 
Puree  of,  64 
Shapes  or  Cups,  60s 
Stuffed.  663,  698 
-Masher,  Potato,  646 
and  Strainer.  1254 
Mask,  Liver  in  a,  252 
Meat  in  a,  290 
Matelote,  Sauce  a la.  101 
Matrimony  Sauce,  123 
.Mayonnaise,  Chicken  in  Shells, 
276 

with  Quenelles.  276 
Cucumber,  711 
Egg  Salad,  712 
Hints  on,  711 
of  Eels,  143 
Partridge  Salad.  722 
Pheasant  Salad,  722 
Salad,  730 
Salmon,  I80 
„ Salad,  731 
Sauce,  111 
Tomato  Salad,  735 
Turbot  in,  201 
Measures,  1254 

Meat,  and  Macaroui,  Mould  of, 
523 

Chopper,  1254 
Extracts,  lOso 
Forcemeat  for,  489 
Fritters.  801 
Hooks,  1251 
in  a Mask,2(Ki 
in  .Savoury  Jelly,  521 
Larded.  13 
JNIoley,  .521 
Pasty, Kussian,  7s9 
Pies,  770,  771 
Puddings,  772,  773 
Porcupine,  252 
Pyramid,  521 


Meat  Rissoles,  ,522 
Rolls,  522 
„ Puddings,  773 
Safe,  1254 
Saw,  1254 
Souffle,  894 
Stand.  3254 
Strudels,  773 

Tinned  with  Oatmeal,  5.32 
Toaster,  325, 1254 
with  Macaroni,  290 
,,  Spinach  and  Butter,  29) 

,,  Vegetables  and  Rice,  291 
Mecklenburg  Sausatre,  477 
Medlar  Jam  and  Jelly.  1129 
.Medley  Pic,  774 
Meg  Merrilies'  Soup,  5l 
Melon  Mouldy  806 
Melon  or  Pine-apple  Compote, 
German,  1123 
Melon  Pickle,  1164, 1179 
Salad,  1120 
Water  Ice,  o6o 
Melted  Butter,  01,  92 
Mcnthc,  Sauce  dc,  102 
Menu  Cards,  1226 
Meringue  Baskets,  0.31 
Mixture,  s6o 
Meringue,  Rose,  0.'U 
Tarts,  860 
Meringues,  03o 
Cheese,  587 
Metz  Pudding,  8O0 
Mexican  Pudding,  861 
Milk,  810,  lo«>3 
and  Beef  Tea,  IO8O 
Soup,  .51 

witUChicken,  3080 
„ Egg  and  Beef  Tea,  H'mi 
Meat  Juice,  1081 
.Millicent,  Liver  a la,  251 
.Miiicc  Pies, 863 
.M  iuce,  Scrap  Vegetarian,  529 
Tinned  Meat,  .531 
with  Oyster  Sauce,  .522 
Minced  and  Baked  Fry,  515 
Beef,  510 
Crab,  139 
Meat,  1081 
Mutton,  525 
Veal.  Plain, 538 
„ Potatoes  Cases.  540 
,,  with  Eggs,  ,530 
„ Haricots,  267 
.,  „ Macedoines,  .5.30 

:Minces,  Gravy  for,  86 
Mincemeat,  861, 862 
-Mincing  or  Chopping  Machine, 
473,  1254 

Mineral  Waters,  12<>0 
Mint,  630 
Essence,  3164 
Sauce,  111,  112 
.Miroir,  Eggs  an,  507 
Mixed  Fruit  Jelly,  051 
Jams,  1095 
Meat  Dishes,  288 
Soup,  1081 
Stew,  201 
Tea,  1081 
„ Wine,  1212 
Pickles, 1165 
Salad,  720 

Spices  for  Pickles,  1166 
Mock  Crab  Salad,  720 
,,  ,,  Sandwiches,  001 

Dutch  Salad,  721 
Giblet  Soup,  51 
Hare  Soup.  51 

Omelet  or  Puffed  Pudding,  1082 
Strawberry  Compote,  I020 
Sweetbread,  263 
Turtle  Soup,  .52,  1082 
Whitebait,  203 
Moley,  Meat,  521 
Turbot,  201 

Monaco,  Con.somiiiea  la,  13 


Montpellier  Butter,  991 
1 Montreal  Custard  Cakes,  1034 
• Morel.  631 

Morelia  Cherries,  Preserved,  11.3(^ 
, Mosaic  or  Marble  Jelly,  951 
I Salad,  728 

Moulded  and  Steamed  Hare.  2J7 
i Cod,  136 

I ,,  with  Macaroni,  1.37 
Custard,  937 
I Liver,  200 

Strasburg  Pie,  “sO 
Tomatoes.  624 
Moulds,  .Vrtichokc,  668 
Asparagus.  67o 
Beehive,  825 
Border.  092 
Boiichee,  99.3 
CharlottcN  1H>.3 
Crayfish,  600 
Cutlets,  279 
Fancy,  041 
Fancy  Basket,  866 
„ Bombe.  95K 
„ Border,  002 
Hexagon,  8.50 
Ice, 959 

Little  Ham,  718 
Melon,  806 
Oval  Pie.  786 
Pine-apple,  04J 
Plover  Eggs,  732 
Princess  Feathers,  041 
Pudding,  8<i5, 806 
„ to  line,  &c.,  871 
Raised  Top  Border,  922 
Rock  Melon,  958 
Sandwich,  9;i3 
Step  Dariole,944 
Sunk  Top  Border.  99.3 
„ „ Fluted  Border,  733 

Tomato,  694 

Mousse  of  Pheasant,  270 
Fowl,  ala  Lillington,  279 
Veal,  a la  Lillington,  270 
Mousses,  966 
Mutfins,  10.35 
Mulberries,  1130 
Mulberry  Syrup,  1201 
Mulled  Claret,  iiso 
Mullet,  167-160 
Mulligatawny  Fish,  74 
Paste,  1158 
Mushrooms,  631 
a la  Merritt,  686 
a la  Parmesan,  685 
ala  Soyer,  687 
and  Tomato  Fritters,  898 
au  Gratin,  686 
Baked,  631 

' .,  a la  Mascot,  685 

1 Boudins  a la  Charlecotte,  210 
Braised  and  Glazed,  685 
with  Fine  Herbs,  686 
Fried,  631 
Fritters,  898 
Forcemeat,  Vegetarian, 

Grilled,  631 
Ketchup,  1166 
Omelet,  898 
Pickled, 1166 
Pie,  Vegetarian,  774 
Plaice  5vith,  175 
Powdered,  622 
Preserved,  1166 
Puree,  Chicken  with, 302 
„ of,  632 

Sauce,  Bro5vn  or  While,  97 
Soup,  54 
Stewed,  632 
sur  le  Plat,  687 
Tinned,  632 
Toast,  944 
Mussels,  169 
I Mustard.  1167 
1 and  Cress, 6:i3 
Butter,  073 
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Mustard  Sauce,  Brown  or  White, 
97 

Mutton— General  Remarks,  3!»i' 
a la  Lucknow, 
a la  Tunjue,  253 
a la  Venison,  332 
aud  Okra  Curried,  253 
and  Oyster  Cakes,  523 
Boulettes,  523 
Breast,  Boiled, 324 
Broth.  54,1082 
Chops,  324,  325 
(’oquilles,  276 

( ’roii^tade  a la  Danvers,  21 1 
Curried  with  Sultanas,  253 
Cutlers  a la  Huss.\  25i 
„ Breaded  with  Bacon, 326 
„ Loin,  245 
,,  Neck,  246 
Shoulder,  246 

..  with  Ham  and  Carrots, 326 
„ „ and  Eggs,  326 

„ Haricots.  254 
.,  Onions,  254 
„ Rice  Sauce,  326 
.,  ,,  Sauce  and  Onions,  327 

Escalopes,  254 
Fillets,  278 
Haggis,  Scotch,  327 
Ham,  381 
Haricot,  327 
Haunch,  Roast,  32« 

Irish  Stew, 328 
Kehobhed,  255 
Kidney,  248,  249 
Lancashire  Hot-pot,  329 
Leg,  329-331 
„ to  Carve,  329 
with  Rice,  255 
,,  Tomatoes,  256 
Loin,  331 
Neck,  332,  333 

with  Oysters,  256 
Patties,  774 
Pie, 774,  775 

llagofit,  American,  333 
„ witli  Guiocchi,  256 
Saddle,  333 
Salad,  721 
Sandwiches,  994 
Sausages,  477 
Savoury  Stew,  334 
Scrag,  334 

Sheep’s  Brains,  335, 336 
„ Harslet,  Minced,  336 
Head,  336, 337 
Heart,  337,33^8 
Kidneys, 338 
Liver  and  Bacon.  339 
„ „ and  Ciicuiiihers,  3.39 

„ and  Tomatoes,  339 
Tongues,  339,  340 
Trotters,  340 

Shoulder,  Boned  & Braised,  2.j6 
„ „ and  Roasted,  256 

„ „ and  Rolled,  341 

to  Carve,  341 
to  Roast,  341 
Sihced,  342 
Steak  of,  342 
Steaks  with  Oyster,  342 
Tinned,  533 
„ Haricot  of,  534 
,,  Rolled  and  Baked,  534 
„ with  Eggs  and  Beane,  .534 
,,  „ ,,  and  Carrots,  531 

with  Rice  and  Sausages,  526 


N 

Nautwich  Pudding,  863 
Narbonne  Biscuits,  1035 
Nasturtium.  6i}3 
J’ickled.  1167 
Salad,  721 


Nasturtium  Vinegar,  1167 
Neapolitan  Ices,  967 
Nectarine  Pudding,  863 
Nectarinesand  Peaches,  1130 

Dried,  Compote  of,  1130 

Preserved,  1131 
Negus,  1187 
Nelsou  Gateau,  1035 
Nesselrode  Iced  Pudding,  967 
Nest  of  Eggs,  6<w 
Nettles,  633 
Nippers,  Pastry,  741 
Non-alcoholic  Beverages,  1193 
Nonesuch  Pudding,  864 

Sauce,  123 

Norfolk  Punch.  1212 
Nottingham  Apple  Pudding,  864 
Nougat,  931 
Nouilles^  553 
Nourisliing  Soup,  1083 
Nuremberg  Gingerbread,  KXH 
Nurses  and  Nursemaids,  1287 
Nutmegs,  1167 
Nuts,  811 

Various,  for  Coukery>  1131 


O 

Out  Cakes,  1035,  1036 
Oatmeal,  554 
Gruel,  1083 
Jelly,  1084 
Milk  Gruel,  1083 
Parkin,  1036 
Pudding,  864 

Thickening  for  Beef  Tea,  1084 
Oil,  Olive,  701 
Oil  Stoves,  1244 
Oiled  Butter,  92 
Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable,  <k53 
Okra  or  Gumbo,  634 
and  Mutton,  Curried,  253 
and  Tomatoes,  634 
Salad,  722 
Sauce,  97 
Soup,  54 
Olives,  G34 
Beef,  301 
„ a la  Game,  209 
„ Piquant,  231 
,,  with  Hominy,  301 
Veal,  268 
Olive  Oil,  635,  701 
Olive  Sauce,  98 
Cold,  112 
with  Duck,  396 

Omelets,  Souffles,  Pancjikes,  and 
Fritters  (Sweet)— [for  Sav- 
oury, see  under  Pancakes], 
814 

Ale  Pancakes,  903 
Apple  Fritters,  903 
„ Pancakes,  904 
„ Souffle  German.  904 
Apricot  Fritters,  904 
„ Souffle,  904 
Banana  Fritters,  904 
Brandy  Souffles,  905 
Brioche  Fritters,  905 
Cake  or  Puddings,  Fritters,  915 
Cherry  Souffle,  (German,  905 
Cocoa-nut  Souffle,  906 
Coffee  Custard  Fritters,  906 
Coralline  Fritters,  903 
„ Frying  Batter,  906 
Cream  Pancakes,  007 
Fig  Fritters,  907 
French  Pancakes^  907 
German  Bread  Fritters,  907 
Indian  Pancakes,  008 
Jam  Omelet,  908 
Leipzig  Pancakes,  908 
Lemon  Souffle,  90h 
Omelets  on  Fire,  ;h»9 
„ Souffle,  9tty 


Omelets— Orange  Fritters,  910 
„ Souffle,  910 
Pancakes,  Plain,  910 
Pineapple  Fritters,  910 
„ Omelet,  910 
.,  Souffle,  910 
Plain  Pancakes,  911 
„ Sweet  Souffle,  911 
Polish  Fritters,  912 
Poor  Knights’  Fritters,  912 
Potato  Fritters,  912 
„ Omelet,  913 
Pound  Cake  Fritters,  913 
Pudding  or  Cake  Fritters,  913 
Rhubarb  Fritters,  913 
Rich  Tliiu  Pancakes, 914 
Rose  ,,  914 

Royal  Fritters,  914 
Sauces  for  Omelets,  &c,,  911 
Seiuollna  Fritters,  914 
Strawberry  „ 915 

„ Souffle,  915 
Sweet  Omelet,  Plain,  915 
„ Rich,  916 
Wiue  Pancakes,  916 
Onion,  635*637 
and  Gniocchi  Soup.  55 
Gruel,  1084 
Sauce,  98 
Soup.  1085 
„ Brown,  .39 
,,  W’ith  Cheese,  .55 
with  Dumplings,  55 
.Stuffed,  688 
with  Macaroni,  688 
with  Mackerel,  167 
Onions,  Pickled,  1168 
Orangeade,  lu85 
Orange  Apple  Jelly,  1 1,31 
aud  Raisin  Compote,  1I32 
Brandy,  1213 
Cake,  Rich.  1036 
Cheesecakes.  804 
Compote  with  Cocoa-nut,  1131 
„ with  Pineapple,  11.32 
Cream,  Superior,  951 
„ or  Water  Ice,  967 
Dumplings,  864 
Flower  Pastry,  864 
Foam  Pudding,  865 
Fritters,  910 
Jelly,  Sinii.Ie,  9.52 
Marmalade,  1132 
„ Ice, 967 

Meringue  Cake,  1037 
Puree  to  Serve  with  Game, 
1133 

Sandwiches,  1037 
Sauce,  98 

Savoy  Pudding,  865 
Souffle,  908 
Sponge,  932 
Sugar.  709 
Tart,  865 

Toddj%  Iced,  1187 
Wine,  1213 
Oranges,  1131 
Coloured,  1133 
Pilled  with  Jelly,  952 
Iced,. 1133 

Preserved  in  Slices,  1127 
Order  of  Dishes,  1231 
Oriental  Chutney,  1168 
Pickles,  1168 
Orleans  Pudding,  865 
Ortolans,  432 
Oval  Pie  Mould,  786 
Ox  Brains, 301 

Cheek,  Boned  and  Rolled,  301 
„ Potted.  302 
„ Soup,  56 

Foot  with  Beef,  Stewed,  237 
„ Onion  and  Cheese,  .526 
,,  Peas  and  Cheese,  026 
Palates,  302 
„ a la  Jardiniere,  257 
„ au  Gratin,  257 
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Ox  Brains  and  Palates,  Pi<iuant, 
•j:>7 

Tails,  302 

a la  Norida,  257 
..  Broiled,  302 
..  Hotch  Potcb,  519 
..  Soup,  50 
Stewed,  302 
witli  Beetroot,  258 
„ Oysters,  258 
,,  Prunes  and  Sultanas 
258 

Tongue.  258,  250 
„ Salted.  .3m1,  3"2 
.,  Sour,  251) 

Oyster  and  Shrimp  Sauce,  08 
Fancies,  775 
Forcemeat,  4'JU 
Fritters,  899 
Loaves,  994 
Patties,  770 
I^urses.  770 
Salad,  722 
Sauce,  98,  99 
Sausages,  478 
Soup.  70 
Souffle,  899 
Toast,  Plain.  170 
Vol-au-V"ent,  770 
Oysters,  109-172 
Nourishing  Dishes  of,  1085 


P 

Page,  Duties  of,  1281 
T’alette  Knife,  1255 
Palates,  Ox,  k la  Jardiniere,  257 
ail  Gratin,257 
Piquant,  257 
Palermo,  Potage  a la,  6<i 
Palestine  Puree,  50 
Pan,  Bain-Marie,  82 
Panada  Bread,  491 
Flour,  491 

Pancakes,  Fritters.  Omelets  and 
Souffles, Savoury  (for  Sweet 
do.,  see  under  Omelets) 
Asparagus  and  Faulitlowcr 
Souffle,  888 

,,  Tomato  Souffle,  889 
Bacon  Omelet,  German,  880 
„ Pancakes  „ sso 
Batter  for  Fritters,  889 
.,  Flakes  or  Sparrow,  •'<90 
Brain  Fritters,  891 
<'arrot  Souffle,  891 
(’l)cese  Fritters,  892 
Oliicken  Fritters,  893 
„ Souffles  a la  CrOme,  893 
Cold  Lobster  Souffles,  893 
„ Meat,  894 
„ Salmon  Souffle,  895 
Chirried  Omelet,  895 
Game  „ 895 

Gravy  for  Omelets  Souffles,  8UU 
Ginger  Omelet,  896 
Haddock  „ 896 

Ham  Omelet,  Rich,  897 
Italian,  897 
Kidney  Omelet,  897 
Lobster  Souffle,  Cold,  898 
Mushroom,  898 
Omelet  a la  Parmesan,  898 
Oyster,  899 
Parsley  Fritters.  899 
Salmon,  9ou 
Savoury  Omelet,  nuo 
„ Pancakes,  901 
Sliell-flsh  Omelet,  90l 
Spinach  „ 9<)J 

Sweetbread  Fritters.  9<.)2 
Tomato  and  Cheese  Souffle,  902 
Vegetable  Omelet,  9D3 
Pancake  Soup,  56 
Pandore,  Veal  a la,  226 
Pans,  Omelet,  885 


Paper  Cases.  283 
Paradise  Pudding,  866 
Parisian  Essence,  1168 
Rich  Pudding,  866 
Parlour-maid.  Duties  of.  1291 
Parmesan,  Cutlets  a la,  244 
Fowl  a la,  in  Aspic, 280 
with  Skate,  186 
Parsley.  637 
Fritters,  899 
Sauce.  99 

to  'Wa^h  and  Chop.  6^ 

Parsnip,  639 
and  Fish  Puffs,  777 
Bi'owned,  138 
Puroe,  57 
Wine,  1213 
Partridges,  432 
a la  Radleigli,  132 
a la  Verey,  433 
Baked,  4:« 

Braised,  433 
Broiled,  4,3:5 
Cold,  to  Servo,  434 
Cream  of,  434 
Gravy  for,  87 

or  Pheasant  Forcemeat,  491 
Pie,  777 
Pudding,  778 
Roasted,  43-4 
Salmi  a la  Chasseur,  4.35 
,,  a la  Frangaise,  4:45 
,,  with  Truffles,  435 
to  Carve,  434 
with  Cranberries,  434 
Savoury  (lor  Sweet  Pasti’y  see 
under  Puddings),  738 
Pasties,  Tinned  Meat, 532 
Pastry,  Pies,  and  Puddings,  738 
Bacon  Pasties,  750 
„ Patties,  750 
Beef  Patties,  750 
„ Steak  Pie,  750 
„ Steak  Pie,  Superior,  750 
„ Steak  Pie,  with  Oysters.  721 
.,  Steak  Pudding,  751 
„ Steak,  Kidney,  and  Liver 
Pudding,  751 
('all's  head  Pie,  751 
(’annelons,  752 
( hcesc  Darioles,  752 
„ Fleur,  752 
„ Pastry,  753 
„ Straws,  75:5 

,.  Pudding,  Economical,  763 
.,  „ good,  753 

„ „ Tartlets  or  Darioles. 

753 

Chicken  Pasty,  754 
„ Patties,  or  Vol-au- Vents, 

754 

„ Pie,  755 

Cold  Shoulder  Pudding,  755 
Cornish  Pasties,  756 
Croustades,  757 
Duck  Pie,  757 

Dumplings  for  soups  and  stews, 
757 

Eel  Pie,  758 
Egg  Patties,  758 
Fisii  Patties  and  Pies,  758 
„ Puddings,  759 
„ Fleurs,  759 

Fowl  Pie,  Raised  Rich,  759 
Fowl  and  Ham  Pic,  Raised,  761 
Game  Fleurs,  761 
„ Patties,  761 
„ Pies.  761 
German  Pasties,  762 
Gililet  Pie,  763 
Goose  Liver  Pate,  76:) 

„ Pudding,  764 
Grouse  Pie,  764 
Ham  Patties,  764 
Hare  Pie,  765 
Hunters’  Pie,  7i»5 
Kentish  Meat  Pudding,  766 


Pastry— Kentish  Suet  Pudding, 
766 

Kentucky  Pie,  766 
Kidney  Pie,  766 
„ Pudding,  767 
„ and  Mutton  Pudding,  767 
„ and  Veal  Pudding,  767 
Lark  Pie,  768 
Leicestershire  Pic,  768 
Lentil  Pudding,  768 
Lobster  Patties,  768 
Rissoles,  769 
„ Vol-au-A’ent,  769 

,.  a la  Morris,  769 
Macaroni  Pie,  769 
Meat  Pies,  77o 
„ Puddings.  772 
„ Roll  Puddings,  773 
Strudelles,  773 

Medley,  or  Leicestershire  Pie. 
774 

Mushroom  Pie,  774 
Mutton  Patties,  774 
„ Pies,  774 
Oyster  Fancies,  775 
„ Patties,  776 
„ Purses,  776 
„ Vol-au-Vent,  776 
Parsnip  and  Fish  Puffs,  777 
Partridge  Pie,  777 
„ Puddings,  77k 
Pastry  Baskets,  766 
Pastry  daggers  and  Nippers, 
778 

Cutters,  778 
Pate,  Devizes,  515 
Pate  of  Foie  Gras,  778 
Patties,  779 
Pheasant  Pie,  780 
„ Rich,  780 
Pie  Mould,  Oval,  7s6 
,,  Strasburg,  786 
Pigeon  Pie,  780 
Pudding,  782 

Plovers’  Eggs  Patties,  782 
Pork  Pie,  Raised,  782 
Potato  Crust,  048 
Potato  Pie,  Common,  78.3 
Rabbit  Pie,  783 
Pudding,  784 
Raised  Pies,  785 
Recipes  for  Pastes,  743-719 
Rissoles,  788 
Hook  Pie,  789 
Rump  Steak  Pie,  789 
Russian  Meat  Pasty,  789 
Salmon  Patties,  790 
Vol-au-Vents,  Cold,  79o 
„ with  Lobster  Cream,  790 
Sausage  and  Liver  Pudding, 791 
Pudding,  796 
Rolls,  791 

Savoury  Batter  Pudding,  791 
Dumplings,  792 
Fleurs,  792 
Suet  Puddings,  793 
Savoury  Pastry— General  Re- 
marks, 749  (for  Sweet 
Puddings  and  Pastry,  see 
under  Paddings) 

Sea  Pies,  793 
Shrimp  Pie,  794 
Snipe  Pudding,  794 
Squab  Pie,  794 
Star-gazer  Pic,  795 
Sweetbread,  Vol-aii-Vent,  793 
Tench  Pie,  796 
Tomato  Dumplings,  796 
Puddings,  706 
Turbot  Pie,  796 
Vol-au-Vent,  797 
Turkey  Patties,  Ple.«,  &c.,  797 
Veal  and  Ham  Pie,  Economical. 
797 

Patties,  797 

Pie  from  Cooked  Meat,  798 
Plain,  798 
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Pastry— V’’eal  Pie,  Raised,  798 
„ „ Superior,  799 
Venison  Pasty,  799 
„ „ to  keep  for  some 

time.  800 

Vol-au-Vents,  799 
„ a la  Norinande,  802 
Woodcock  Pie,  802 

.,  Raised.  803 

White  Fish  Vo'-au-VeiUs,  803 
Yorkshire  Puddings,  803 
Pastry  Board  and  Pin,  1255 
Pasty,  Potato,  291 
Pate,  Capercailzie,  389 
of  Ducks’  Livers, 398 
Patties,  779 
Patty  Pans,  1255 
Deep  Fluted,  212 
Fluted,  779 
Plain, 779 

Paysanne,  Pudding,  k la,  870 
Peach  Compote,  with  Jelly,  1133 
Sauce  for  Fresh  Fruit,  124 
Peaches,  Canning,  1134 
Dried  Compote  of,  1134 
Peaches,  Mango,  1169 
Various  Ways  of  Cooking,  1131 
Peafowl,  436 

Peas,  Green,  ^ la  Creme,  681 
„ a la  Fraugaise,  682 
and  Cream,  with  Cutlets,  215 
Eggs,  au  Gratin,  597 
„ au  Gratin,  682 
„ Flemish,  681 
,,  Puree  of  Vegetarian,  641 
„ with  Egg  Cutlets,  6S1 
Dried.  Puree  of,  65 
„ to  Bottle,  639 
Yellow,  Brose.  582 
Pudding,  582 
Soup.  57 
Pears,  1134 
Compote  of.  1134 
Hard,  Baked,  li;i5 
Marmalade,  1134 
Pickled,  1180 
Preserved  Whole,  1135 
Spiced  in  Syrup,  for  Use,  1135 
Stewed  with  Whipped  Cream, 
1135 

Tinned,  1136 
Peel  Salmon,  180 
Penguin,  436 
Pennyroyal,  642 
Pepper,  1169 
Pot,  57 
Water,  1162 
Perch,  172, 173 
Perigueux  Sauce,  99 
Perigord,  Lamb  k la,  249 
Periwinkle,  173 
Perquisites  of  Servants,  1271 
Perry.  1188 

Pestle  and  Mortar,  1255 
Pheasant,  436 
a la  Bonne  Femme,  437 
a la  Sainte  Lyons,  437 
k la  Stein  way,  437 
Ballotines  of,  273 
Braised, and  Rump  Steak,  43S 
Chaudfroid  of,  281 
Cold,  with  Fruit  Salad,  438 
„ with  French  Plums,  438 
Cream  of,  439 
Cutlets  a la  Rossvear.  221 
„ with  Potato  Puree,  221 
Gravy  for  Roast,  87 
Mousse  of,  279 
Pie, 780 
„ Rich,  780 
Potted,  a la  Pinch, 500 
Roasted,  439 
Soup,  .58 

Stuffed  and  Roasted,  439 
en  Surprise,  2ni 
to  Boil,  438 
to  Truss,  436 


Pheasants  with  Macaroni,  439 
Pheasants'  Eggs,  592 
Piccalilli,  1169 
Pickle  for  Fish,  173 
Soup.  58 

Pickled  Mackerel,  167 
Salmon,  181 
Trout,  196 

Pickles,  Chutneys,  Seasonings, 
1151-1176 

Apple  Chutney.  1154 
Barberries  or  Crabs,  1154 
Beans,  French,  1154 
Beetroot,  1154 
Bird  Peppers,  1155 
Cabbage,  1155 

Camp  or  Harvey’s  Vinegar,  1155 

Capsicums,  1156 

Carrots,  1156 

Cauliflower,  1156 

Celery  Vinegar,  1157 

Cherries,  1157 

Chutneys,  1157 

Corks,  to  Prepare,  for  Bottles, 
1157 

Cucumber  Mangoes,  1158 
Curry  Paste,  1158 
„ Powder,  1159 
„ Sauce,  1159 
Doctor’s  Zest,  1159 
Eggs,  1160 

Elderberry  Ketchup,  1160 
Epicurean  Sauce,  1160 
Gherkins,  1161 
Ginger,  U62 

Green  Mint  Vinegar,  1162 
Herbaceous  Mixture,  1162 
Horseradish  Vinegar,  1163 
Hot,  Thick,  1163 
Indian,  1163 
Lemons,  1163 
Lemon  Sauce,  1164 
Mandarins’,  1164 
Mango,  1164 
Melon,  1164 
Mixed  Clear,  1165 
Mulligatawny  Paste,  1158 
Mushrooms,  1166 
Nasturtimu  Vinegar,  1167 
Xasturtiums,  1167 
Onions,  1168 
Oriental  Chutney,  1168 
Peach  Mangoes,  1169 
Piccalilli,  1169 
Plums  like  Olives,  1170 
Rajah’s  Relish,  1170 
Salad,  704 

Shalot  Vinegar,  1171 
,,  Wine,  1171 
Shalots,  1171 
Spanish  Onions,  1171 
Spiced  Vinegar,  1171 
Tomato,  1172 
„ Sauce,  1174 
„ Small,  1174 
Trurtle  Essence,  1175 
Vegetable  Marrow,  1175 
Vinegar  for  Salads,  1176 
Walnuts,  1176 
Pigs’  Feet,  Devilled,  383 
„ „ with  Eggs,  383 

,,  Head,  Boiled,  358,  359 
„ Hearts,  359 
Kidney  ,248,  249 
„ Liver,  361 

„ or  Sheeps’  Tongues,  to  cure, 
385 

Pig,  Sucking,  Galantine  of,  262 
„ Gravy  for,  87 
Pigeons,  440-444 
Creams  in  Cases,  213 
Escalopes  of,  278 
„ with  Truffles,  278 
Pie,  780,  781 
Pudding,  782 
Pike,  173, 174 
Pilau,  555 


Pilchards,  174 
Pileorade,  1201 
Pineapple  Cake,  1037 
Cream  Ice,  968 
Fritters,  910 
Grated,  1136 
Iced  Pudding,  968 
Jam,  1136 
Marmalade,  1136 
Parings,  Boiled, &c.,  1126 
Preserved  in  Syrup,  1136 
Punch,  1188 
Sauce,  124 
Sorbet,  968 
Souffle,  910 
Sponge,  932 
Trifle,  932 

Pine-apples  in  Bottles  and  Tins 
1137 

Method  of  Canning,  1137 
Pintail  or  Sea-Pheasant,  445 
Piping  .bags  and  tubes,  974 
Pippins  with  Whipped  Cream 
1137 

Piquant  Forcemeat,  492 
Sauce,  68, 104 
„ for  Salmon,  112 
Pistachios,  811 
Cream,  968 
Plaice,  174-176 

Plain  Cake,  Vegetarian,  1037 
Pancakes,  911 
Patty  Pans.  799 
Sweet  Souffles,  211 
Vol-au-Vent  Cutters,  800 
Plate  Rack,  1255 
Plover,  445 
Plovers’  Eggs,  600 
la  Chartreuse,  723 
Boiled,  6i01 
Border  Mould,  723 
Bouchees  of,  601 
en  Caisses,  601 
en  Friture,  601 
Patties,  782 
Salad,  723 
Pluck,  Veal,  320 
Plum  Cake,  Dark,  1037 
Jam,  1137 
Pie,  867 
Pudding,  867 
„ to  Re-heat,  867 
Plums,  1137 

Pickled  with  Olives,  1170 
Poached  Eggs,  597 
Polish  Buck,  260 
Fritters,  912 
Pomegranate,  1138 
Poivrade  Sauce,  99 
„ Cold,  112 
Polenta, 556 
Polpetti,  Italian. 526 
Ponsfoote,  Veal  a la,  269 
Poor  Knights’  Fritters,  912 
Popovers,  Scrap,  529 
Porcupine,  Meat  (Continentnl), 

Porter  and  Stout,  1187 
Pork,  354 

a la  Blanquette,  526 
and  Codfish,  American  Ragout 
of, 527 

and  Potato  Sausages,  478 
a Savoury  Mince  of,  528 
Black  Pudding,  5, 478 
Boiled,  355 
Chine,  355 

Chops  or  Cutlets, 355, 356 
Collops,  356 
Crepinettes,  527 
Curried,  356 
Cutlets,  246 

„ with  Moulded  Potatoes, 357 
„ with  Onions,  357 
Faggots,357 
Feet  and  Ears,  358 
Feet,  Boiled,  357 
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Pork  Forcemeat,  402 
Fit,  358 

Hcaii,  Boiled, 358,  359 
Hearts.  359 
Kidneys,  359, 30o 
Lard,  360 
Leg,  360 
Liver,  361 
Loin,  Roasted,  361 
Pie.  Raised,  782 
Pickled,  Various  Joints,  384 
Roast,  Gravy  for,  87 
Saddle,  Roasted.  363 
Sausage  Cakes,  479 
SausHgrs,  479 
Savoury  Mince  of.  528 
Shoulder,  Marinaded,  363 
iSpare-riO,  Roasted,  363 
Stewed  with  Vegetables,  .361 
,,  and  Fruit,  362 
with  Liver,  362 
with  Grilled  Tomatoes,  362 
with  Pickles  and  Raisins,  362 
Sucking  Pig,  363-365 
"Wild  Boar,  366 
Porridge,  Barley,  544 
Cakes,  1038 

General  Remarks  on, 556 
Maize,  553 
Oatmeal,  554 
Rice  Flour,  566 
Saucepan,  1255 
Wlieaten,  573 
Port  ‘VVine,  84,  l«i60 
Jelly,  1086 
Portable  Salad,  724 
Portland  Toast,  995 
Possets,  1086 
Pot  au  Feu,  59 
Pot,  Boiling,  3 
Pepper,  3 

Scrapers  or  Scraping  Knives, 
1256 

Potage  ii  la  Ceylon,  59 
;i  la  Chassei'esse,  59 
a la  Conde,  60 
a la  Crecy,  60 
a la  Palermo,  60 
a la  Reine,  61 
a la  Verona,  61 
a la  Windham,  61 
a la  Xavier,  62 
Printanidre,  62 
de  Rix  a la  Japonaise,  62 
Saute,  622 
Potatoes,  642, 1086 
i la  Bonne  Bouche,  6S9 
h la  Duchesse,  690 
i\  la  Rose,  691 
a la  Supreme.  691 
and  Fish  Puff,  143 
and  Game  Salad,  725 
and  Treacle  Pudding,  868 
and  Tiaifffe  Salad,  725 
Baked,  643 
Balls,  143 
Boiled,  643 

„ in  their  Jackets,  644 
Breakfast,  American,  6li 
Cakes,  645, 1038 
Cases,  Brains  in,  210 
,,  Kidneys  in,  218 
Chips,  046 
Cones.  645 
Croquettes,  645 
Curried.  645 
Cutlets.  645 
Flour,  645 
„ Cakes,  1046, 1053 
„ Puddings  and  Pastry,  862 
Forcemeat  for  Goose,  492 
Fried,  646 
Fried  Superior,  GOO 
Fritters,  912 
Hasty  Pudding,  868 
in  Puddings,  867 
KlUsse,  Gevinan,  646 


Potatoes,  Mashed,  646 
„ and  Browned,  647 
Masher,  647 
Minced,  Sauted,  690 
Muffins,  1038 
New.  Boiled,  647 
„ Stewed  in  Butter,  647 
Omelet,  Sweet,  913 
Pasty,  291 
Pasty  Pan,  292 
Pie,  Common,  783 
Puddiug,  867,  868 
Puree.  648 
Ribbons,  649 
Rice,  649 

R ng  or  Border,  «^9 
Rolls,  1038 
Salad,  724.  732 
Savoury,  649 
Scallopt'd,  649 
Soup,  63 
Steamed,  649 
Steamer,  63 
Straws,  650 
Stuffed,  691 
Potsdam  Sauce,  112 
Potted  Cheese,  .588 
Lentils,  580 

Meats  and  Fisli,  406-502  isec 
under  Sausages) 

Trout,  196 
Truffles,  6Sk> 

Poultry,  386  (see  also  Foivly  and 
Game  and  Poultry) 

Basting  of.  445 
Boiled,  446 

Minced  and  Boiled, 417 
„ with  Eggs,  447 
Ragout  of,  448 
to  Bone,  445 
to  Joint  and  Bone,  146 
to  Sweeten,  446 
Pound  Cake,  1038 
,,  „ Fritters,  913 

Pudding,  869 
Prairie  Hen,  448 
Prawns,  176, 177 
Croutes  a la  Lawley,  995 
Dorisa,  ala,  23 
Potted  Whole,  501 
Salad  a la  Dunbar,  725 
Sauce,  105 

Pre-digested  Foods,  1058 
Premier  Buns,  1039 
Canapes  k la,  22 
Preserved  Eggs,  598 
Fruit,  1093 
Meat,  504 
Vegetables,  603 
Preserving  Pan.  12,55 
Prickly  Pearjir  Indian  Fig,  11.38 
Printanidre,  Potage,  62 
Provenqale,  Turbot  a la,  198 
Prune  and  Bread  Pudding,  869 
Pudding,  869 
Roly-poly  Pudding,  869 
Sauce,  125 

Prussian  Dumpling,  869 
Ptarmigan,  448 

Puddings  and  Sweet  Pastry,  804 
(for  S'lvoury  Puddings  sec 
Pastry) 

Acidulated,  816 
a la  Damietta,  869 
a la  Paysanne.  870 
la  Victoria,  870 
Albany,  816 
Alderman’s,  816 
Alexandra  Egg,  816 
Alma,  816 

Almond  Cheesecakes,  817 
„ Pudding,  817 
„ Puffs,  817 

American  Plum  Pudding,  817 
Angel  Pudding,  818 
Apple  Amber,  818 
„ Boiled  or  steamed.  821 


Puddings  and  Sweet  Pastry- 
Apple  Cheesecakes,  818 
„ Custard  Pudding,  819 
„ Dumplings.  819 
,,  Foam  Puduing,  819 
„ Pie,  820 

„ Pudding,  baked,  820 
„ Rolls  or  Puffs,  621 
Apricot,  821 

„ Tart  ^ la  Frangais,  822 
Austrian  Sponge  Pudding,  82? 
Banana  Pudding,  plain,  822 
„ Tarts  Meringued,  823 
Barberry  Pudding,  823 
Barley,  823 

Basin,  Lord  Mayor’s,  805 
Batter,  823 
Beehive,  828 
Black  Cap  Pudding,  825 
Bread,  825 
Buttercup,  820 
Bread  and  Butter,  826 
Brown  Bread,  827 
Bun,  827 
Cabinet,  827 
raramel,  828 
Cardinal's,  828 
Carolina,  829 
Cereal,  829 
(Miatsworth,  830 
Cherry  Pasty,  Russian,  S30 
Pie.  830 
Pudding,  831 
Tartlets.  «31 
Chestnut  Batter,  a3l 
Chestnut,  Rich,  831 
Cliocolate  Shells,  831 
Christmas  Plum,  8,32 
Climax,  833 
Cloths,  870, 1256 

Cocoanut  Cheesecakes,  good,  833 
Orange,  8,34 
Pound,  834 
College,  835 

Combination  Roly-Poly,  8.35 
Conservative,  sa5 
Cooking  of,  812-816 
Corn-flour  Lemon,  835 
Cornets  il  la  Valencia,  83.5 
Cranberry  Pie,  836 
Pudding,  8.36 
Cream  Cornets,  836 
Creamed  Apple  Pie,  837 
Cup  Custards,  837 
Curd  Cheesecakes,  837 
Dumplings,  837 
Puddings,  837 
Currant,  837 
Custard,  838 
Dampfnudeln,  839 
Damson,  840 

Darioles  k la  Madeira,  840 
a la  Maraschino,  840 
Date  Puddings,  840 
Devonshire  Rum  and  Brandy. 

840 

Diamond  Pastry,  841 
Dishes,  to  edge  with  Pastry,  870 
Diplomatist’s  Own,  841 
Dr.  Johnson’s,  841 
Duchesst*,  841 
Dumplings,  842 
Dutch  Apple,  842 
Emergency,  842 
Empress  Rice,  81.3 
Exeter,  843 
Fairy  Pastry,  843 
Pudding,  844 
Fig,  844 

Florador  and  Cocoa-nut,  845 
French  Plum  Tart,  845 
Fruit,  General.  845, 846 
Fruit  Vol-au-Vents,  846 
German,  847 
Ginger,  847 
and  Rice,  848 
Gooseberry,  848 
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Puddiugis  and  Sweet  Pastry— 
ttround  Rice,  848 
Guava,  849 
Half-pound,  850 
Harlequin,  Cold,  850 
Hot,  850 
Hasty,  851 

Hexagon  Mould,  850 
Hydropathic,  851 
Hominy,  851 
Iced,  968 
Imperial,  852 
Indian  Meal,  852 
and  Fruit,  852 
Irresistible,  R52 
Jam  Puffs,  854 
Roly-poly,  855 
Tarts,  853 
Kendal,  854 

Kentish  Pudding  Pies,  854 
Kdebe,  854 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding,  855 
(Cheesecakes,  855 
Dumplings,  856 
Puddings,  Rich,  Baked,  85*‘» 
Little  Brown,  857 
Coburg,  857 
T>orU  Mayor’s,  857 
Jlacaroni,  857 
Macaroon,  858 
iladeira.  858 
-Maids  01  Honour,  858 
' .Malvern,  859  > 

Marlborough  Pie,  American, 
859 

Marmalade,  Boiled,  S59 
Marrow  Custards,  859 
Materials  for,  807-812 
:Materials  for,  871 
Meringued  Tarts,  860 
Aletz,  860 
3Iexican,  861 
Mincemeat,  861 
Mince  Pies,  862 
Mould  with  lid,  800 
Moulds  to  line  with  Jelly,  871 
Xantwicli,  863 
Nectarine,  863  . . 

Nonesuch,  864 
Nottingham  Apple,  864 
Oatmeal,  864 
Orange  I’becsecakes,  864 
Dumplings,  864 
Flower  Pastry,  865 
Paddings,  864 
F«)am,  865 
Savoy,  865 
Tart,  865 

or  Cake  Fritters,  915  • 

Orleans,  865 
Paradise,  865 
Parisian  Rice, 

Pastry  Basket,  866 
Fancy  Mould,  866 
Plum  Pic,  867 
Pudding,  867 
I’otato  Puddings,  807 
Pound  (Cake,  869 
Prune  Pudding,  867 
and  Bread,  869 
Roly-poly.  869 
Prussian,  869 
Puffs,  871 
Ouince,  871 
Kaisin  Pastry, 872 
Raspberry,  872 
Ratafla,  873 
Rhubarb^  873 
Rice,  Plain  and  Rich,  874 
Royal  Cream  Pie,  Aiiiericau,  874 
Russian  Rice,  874 
^laff  ron,  874 
+>ago,  German,  874 
tsaxon,  875 
Keraolina,875 
^Seville,  875 

Oponge  Cheesecakes,  875 


Puddings  aud  Sweet  Pastrj’— 
Sponge  Pudding,  875 
Strawberry,  Various,  876 
Styrian  Pudding,  877 
Suet,  877 
Syrup  Cup,  878 
Tartlets,  879 
Tomato  Pie,  879 
Treacle,  880 
Trentliam,  880 
Vanilla  Cheesecakes,  881 
Venici  or  Venetian,  881 
Vermicelli,  H81 
Virginia  Rum,  882 
Vol-au-Vents  (Fruit),  882 
West  Riding,  882 
Wheat  Meal,  882 
Yeast,  882 

Puff  Paste  or  Feuilletage,  745 
Puffed  Egg  Toast,  995 
Puffs  a la  Flora,  871 
a la  Freda,  871 
a la  Lawrence,  871 
(^old  Meat,  512 
Pulled  Bread,  J039 
Pulse,  General  Remarks,  574-576 
Beans,  Haricot,  Boiled,  576 
Curried,  577 
„ Fried,  577 

Porridge  of,  577 
..  Puree  of,  Brown,  578 
„ (xreeu,  578 
„ „ Red, 1579 

„ „ Rich,  578 

„ with  Eggs  and  Black 
Butter,  577 

„ with  Eggs  and  Tomatoes, 

„ Succotash,  579 
I.eiitilsa  laProven^ale,580 
„ alaVenne,  581 
„ Boiled,  579 
(Curried,  579 

„ with  Rice  and  Barley, 
580 

Green,  Boiled,  580 
„ Potted,  580 
„ Puree,  Vegetarian,  681 
.,  Rolls,  581 
Peas  Brose,  582 
„ Dried,  Green.  Boiled.  582 
„ „ Puree  or,  582 

„ Pudding,  582 
„ „ Very  Superior,5H3 

„ „ Superlative,  583 

Pumpkin,  650 
Punch  Jelly,  Superior,  952 
Sauce,  125 
Sorbet,  9(38 

Puree  a la  Zouave,  in  Cases,  691 
Artichoke,  36, 669 
,,  Bottoms,  667 
Asparagus,  ,-J6, 671 
Beetroot,  673 
(’arrot,  4o,674 
Celery,  677 
„ Plain, 623 
Cream,  41 
Flageolet,  45,  680 
Game,  413 
(4arlic,  628 
(T0lden,47 
Haricot,  683 
„ Verts,  de,  03 
„ White,  47 
Green  Pea,  47 

Vegetarian,  04i 
Legumes, a laChicago,  63 
„ en  Mulligatawny,  64 
Lentil,  Vegetarian,  5si 
Matrons,  64 
Marrow,  64 

Mushroom,  Brown,  684 
„ „ White,  684 

Mushrooms,  632 
Onion,  Rich,  687 
„ Brown,  688 


Puree,  Palestine,  56 
Parsiup,57 
Peas(Drlcd),  65 
Potato,  648 

Rich  Creamy,  689 
with  Eggs,  689 
Spinach,  693 
Tomato.  70, 659 

„ with  Potatocs,a  la  Brough, 
690 

„ with  Potatoes, la  Christie 
()91 

Truffles,  695 
Turnip,  Rich,  697 
witli  Bread,  697 
Purslane,  600 
Pyramid  of  Eggs,  598 
„ Potato,  Italian,  689 


Q 

(^uail  Salad,  726 
(Quails,  448 
a la  Rossvear,  221 
Boned,  449 

„ and  Stuffed,  Cold,  449 
„ „ Hot,  449 

Braised,  449 
Broiled  or  Grilled,  449 
Fried,  450 
In  Cases,  221 
Roasted,  45o 
with  Foie  Gras,  281 
Queen  Cakes,  K«9 
Own  Sauce,  112 
„ Cutlets  with,  277 
Quenelles  a la  Chasseresse,  222 
Beef,  222 
(’hicken,2l2 
Game,  222, 414 
Hare,  222 
Lobster,  16> 

Mould,  1.53 
Rabbit,  222 
Salmon,  I80 
Various,  996 

Vpal  ‘WiS 

White  Fish,  153 
„ Moulding  of,  154 
Quick  Bread,  1003 
(Quince,  1138 
Jelly,  1138 
Liqueur,  1214 
;Marmalade,  Superior,  1138 
Pie, 820 
Pudding,  820 

Sauce  from  Canned  Fruit,  12» 
Tart,  875 

Quinces.  Canned,  1139 
Preserved  Whole,  1139 


R 

Rabbit,  450 
a la  Juliette,  222 
a la  Lymehurch.  223 
Baked,  451 
Barbecued.  451 
Boiled,  451 

Boned  and  Roasted,  452 
Braised,  4.52 
Broiled  or  Grilled.  452 
Dry  Curry  of,  452 
Fricandeaii  of,  453 
Galantine,  453 
Hashed,  453 
Liver  of,  454 
Piite  of,  454 
Pic,  783,  784 
Potted,  501 
Pudding,  784 
Quenelles  of, 222 
Roast.  Gravy  for,  87 
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liabbit.  Roasted,  4.'>4 
Salad,  710,  73*> 

Soup,  65 

SpamsU  way  of  Cooking,  451 
Stewed,  4r>5 
Supreme  of. 

Tinned,  456 
to  Truss,  456 
Radishes,  65o,  6.>I 
Ratfald’s  Browning.  Jiro 
Ragout  Financiere,  216 
<4anic,  a la  Finchdale,  lisl 
Mutton,  American,  33'i 
„ with  Gniocchi,  256 
Tinned  Meat,  532 
Turbot,  202 

„ Iced  a la  Walmcottc,  202 
Raised  Pie  Paste,  747 
Pies,  785 

Gravy  for,  7s7 
Raisin  Cordial,  1214 
Pastry,  872 
Pudding.  Baked,  872 
..  Boiled,  872 
Wine,  1214 
„ with  Cider,  1214 
Uaisius,  811 
Stewed,  1130 
Rajah’s  Relish,  1170 
Ranee,  Consomme  a la,  43 
Ransforde,  Veal  a la,  270 
Raspberries,  11.30 
Raspberry  Add,  1202 
Raspberry  and  Pistachio  Cake, 
1030 

Brandy,  1215 

Compote,  Excellent,  lllo 
Cream  Pudding,  872 
Flummery,  114o 
Ices,  {>69 
Jam,  1140 
Mousse,  960 
T’ie,  K57 
Pudding,  R37 
„ Russian,  873 
Sauce,  125 
Solid,  {>52 
Sorbet,  {Ki‘> 

Sponge.  931 
Vinegar.  1202 
Wine.  1215 

„ Flavourings  for,  1215 
Ratafia  Cream,  95.8 

„ „ Moulded,  953 

„ Pudding,  873 
Ratafias,  1040 
Raviolis,  Italian,  .547 
Rayleigh  Toast,  0{>6 
Red  Cabbage  with  Apples,  616 
Red  Currant  Jam,  1141 
Jelly,  1141 
Red  Deer,  351 
Herrings,  160 
Sago,  933 

Refraichissante  Sauce.  114 
Releves  and  Made  Dishes.  220 
Rcmoulade,  702 
Remus,  Consomme  a la,  43 
Reindeer  Tongue,  260 
Rcine,  Boudins  a la,  209 
Croquettes  a la,  213 
Potage  a la,  61 

Restorative  Gruel  or  Jelly,  loS7 
Rhubarb,  1142 
and  Orange  Jam.  1143 
Compote  of,  1142 
Fool,  1142 
Fritters,  913 
J.am,  Superior,  1143 
Moulded,  1143 
Pie,  873 
Pudding,  873 
Wine,  1216 

Ribs  of  Beef,  Roasted.  .‘Jo3 
Ricardo,  Salad  a la,  729 
Rice  ii  la  Carlton,  9{>6 
a la  Chicago,  561 


Rice  a la  Custard,  .562 
..  „ with  Ham,  562 

a la  Lucknow,  564 
a la  Lyraphe,  565 
a la  Soeur,  566 
h laTremain..566 
;i  la  Trinidad,  {>33 
a la  Turque,  5Gt» 

Andalusian,  .558 
and  Egg  Stew,  .56:1 
„ „ „ with  Onions,  563 

and  Pickle  Stew,  56*> 

Blanched,  558 
Boiled  Plainly,  .559 
„ Savoury,  .559 

fur  cold  Savoury  Dishes, 
560 

„ for  Curries, 

Border  for  Hot  Savouries,  56o 
„ „ „ Sweets,  561. 953 

Bread,  iwo 
Browned,  861 
Cake,  Good,  1640 
(’akes,  Plain.  I04l 
Casserole,  561 
Chicken  and,  2{>2 
Cream,  Moulded.  {>.5.3 
(’urried,.562 
Cutlets,  Plain,  562 
„ Rich,  56:5 
Favourites.  .56.3 
Finger  a la  Dijon.  564 
Flour,  567 
Forcemeat,  4U*J 
for  Garnishing,  &c.,  996 
Gateau,  Rich,.5»U 
„ Savoury,  .564 
Moulded,  5>>5 
Puddings,  829 
Rings,  Savoury,  .565 
Saffron,  56a 
Sauces,  {>9 
Snowballs,  565 
Soup,  1087 
„ Andalusian, 65 
„ Brown,  29 
„ Plain  Vegetarian,  65 
„ Rich,  65 
Steamed,  566 
Water^  1088 

Rich  Raised  Pies,  Forcemeat  for. 
49:5 

Salad  Dressings,  70:i 
Sausages  of  Mixed  Meats,  479 
Stock, 27 

Thin  Pancakes,  914 
Rings,  King’s,  52<l 
Risotto,  567 
to  Serve  with  Fish,  568 
Rissoles,  528,  788 
a la  Heine,  789 
a la  Vincent,  789 

Rix  de,  Potage  a la  Japouaise. 
62 

Roach,  177 

Roasting,  Directions  for,  15 
of  Game,  414 
Robert  Sauce,  100 
Ham  in,  247 
Rochelle  Salad,  726 
Rock  Buns,  1031 
Rockling,  177 
Roebuck,  351 
Roes,  Carp,  13i 
Fish,  1.51 
Sauce.  100 
Rolla  Cheese,  ;i03 
Rolled  Beef,  2;U 
Rolls,  Fried,  996 
Lentil.  581 
Rook,  457 
Pie, 789 

Rose  Brandy,  1216 
Cake,  1041 
Custard  Sauce.  125 
Pancakes,  {>14 
Rosemary,  651 


Rossvear,  Quails  a la,  221 
Roulade,  Veal,  26t> 

Roqnd  Beef,  Roasted,  .304 
Rout  Cakes,  Almond,  loll 
Roux,  Brown,  33 
White,  35 

Royal  Cream  Pic,  American.  874 
Fritters, 914 
Pudding,  969 
Sauce,  126 
Seville  Sauce,  126 
Rudd,  or  Red  Eye,  177 
Ruffs  and  Reeves,  457 
Rum  Cakes,  H)4l 
Cream,  954 

or  Unboiled  Preserve,  German, 
1143 

Slirub,  1216 

Rump  Beef,  Roasted,  304 
Steak  Pie,  789 
Rusk  Pudding,  1088 
Kusse,  Salad  a la,  729 
Russian  Fish  Soup,  77 
Rice  Pudding,  874 


S 

Sack  Posset,  1216 
Saffron,  651 
Cakes,  1042 
Puddings,  874 
Rice,  56s 
Sage,  651 

and  Onion  Forcemeat,  493 
Sago,  568  r 

Moulded,  569 
Pudding,  German,  874 
Salamander,  The,  and  Its  Uses, 
17, 12.5; 

Salad  Basket,  1256 
Salad  Drc.'*sings,  699,  70<i 
Salads,  7u5 
a la  Belgiavia,  726 
a la  Chassercsse,  720 
a la  Financiere,  727 
a ITtalieime,  727 
a la  Knightley,  727 
la  Kustelburg,  72s 
a la  Ricardo,  728 
a la  Russe,  729 
Aiuerican  Cabbage,  706 
Anchovy,  707 
Artichoke,  7oft 
Asparagus,  708 
Beetroot,  70S 
Broad  Beaus,  709 
(.Carrot,  709 
Cauliflower,  709 
Celery,  70f> 

(’heese,  71o 
Chicken,  7h> 

Crab,  710 
Crayfish,  71»> 

('ucumber  Mayommise,  711 

Dandelion,  712 

de  Legumes,  728 

Devilled,  712 

Egg  Mayonnaise,  712 

Endive,  712 

Fish  and  Egg,  713 

Flageolet,  714 

French  Beans,  71.3 

Fruit,  715 

Game,  715 

Garlic  in,  71.5  • • 

Green  Pea,  715 
Grouse  a la  Soyer,  715 
Plain,  716 
Hanover,  716 
Haricot,  Green,  715 
Hop,  716 
Hungarian,  716 
Iced,  717 
Leek,  717 
Lentil,  717 
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Salads,  Lettuce,  717 
Little  Ham,  718 
Lobster  Mayonnaise,  719 
Mayonnaise,  730 
Jlayonnaise  in  Aspic  Horde:?. 

99t> 

Mixed,  7-*0 
Mock  (Jrab,  7-*o 
Mock  Dutch,  I'll 
Mosaic,  7'2H 
isiutton,  71!1 
Nasturtium,  7:J1 
Okra,  72'1 
Oyster.  7i’2 

Partridge,  Mayonnaise,  722 
Pheasant,  722 
Plovers’  Eggs,  723 
Polish,  724 
Portable,  724 
Potato  and  Game,  725 
and  Trutlie,  725 
Prawn  d la  Dunbar,  725 
yoailJ26 
Kabbit,  72G 
for  Roast  Meats,  720 
Rochelle,  726 
Salmagundi,  720 
Salmon,  731 
Siirdine,  732 
Ssiusage.  732 
Savoury  Potato,  732 
Smoked  Salmon,  733 
Sole  and  Lax  in  a Border,  733 
Spanish  Onion,  733 
Spring  Onion,  734 
Stuffed  Onion,  734 
Succotash,  734 
Swedish,  734 
Timbale  Mould,  727 
Tomato.  735 
Trout,  736 
Tunny-fish,  73C 
Turbot,  736 
Veal.  736 

Vinaigrette  of  Cold  Meat,  737 
Watercress,  737 
Sally  Lunns,  1002 
Salmagundi,  73o 
Salmi  of  Duck,  397 
Larks.  220 
Game.  415 
Salmis  Sauce,  I02 
Salmon.  177 
Boiled,  178 
Cutlets,  179 
Fillets  of,  Fried,  179 
in  Cases,  ala  Barricotte,  179 
in  Jelly,  180 
Mayonnaise.  I80 
Omelet,  900 
Patties,  790 
Peel,  ISO 

Pickled  (see  Spiced),  181 
<,}ueneUes,  Imo 
Salad,  731 
Sandwiches,  997 
Sauce,  102 
Scalloped,  181 
Smoked,  181 
Souflle,  Cold,  895 
„ Hot,  900 
Spiced,  181 
Tinned,  181 

Potted,  801 

„ with  Macaroni,  isQ 
Vol-au- Vents,  790 
with  Lobster  Cream,  Ih2 
„ Tomatoes,  182 
Salmon  Trout,  182 
Salpicoiis  in  Sauce,  260 
Salsify,  651 
a la  Creme,  noi 
Boiled,  651 
Fried,  692 
Scalloped,  692 
Salt,  1171 

Salted  Almouds,  997 


Salted  Meat,  Boiling,  4 
Curing  and  Pickling,  367 
Bacon,  to  cut  up  a Pig  for,  3»>9 
„ and  Beaus,  369 
„ and  Peas,  37o 
and  Potatoes, 370 

„ with  Cheese,  370 
„ in  Batter,  370 
„ Olive,  370 
„ to  Boil,  371 
„ to  Choose,  371 

to  Cure  and  keep  free  from 
Rust,  372 

„ to  Cure  and  Roll.  372 
•„  to  Fry,  372 
„ to  Grill,  373 
„ to  Toast,  373 
Beef.  Collared,  373 
„ Dutch  or  Hung,  374 
„ Ham,  374 
„ Hamburg,  374 
„ Hunters’,  374 
„ Round  of.  Spiced,  374 
„ Salted  quickly,  37.5 
„ Smoked,  American,  375 
Brawn,  375 
„ Ormskirk,  376 
„ Superior.  376 
Chaps,  Bath,  376 
Cod,  with  Parsnips,  137 
Ham,  Baked,  377 
„ Bayonne,  378 
„ Boiled,  37J,  378 
„ Broiled,  37« 

„ Cured,  378, 379 
„ „ with  Hot  Pickle,  379 

„ Fried,  379 

„ „ with  Succotash,  379 

„ Garnished  Plainly,  370 
„ Spanish,  380 
„ < to  Choose,  .376 
„ to  Steam,  380 
„ Westphalian,  380 
• „ with  Eggs  and  Vegetable 
Marrow,  380 

„ with  Fried  Haricots,  381 
.,  „ Potatoes,  381 

„ „ Veal  Sausages,  381 

Mutton  Ham,  5181 
Ox  Tongues  for  Table.  3s2 
to  Boil,  381 
„ to  Carve,  3M2 
„ to  Collar,  382 
to  Cure.  382 

Pigs’  Feet,  Devilled,  383 
„ with  Eggs,  383 
Pork,  Pickled,  3^ 

Smoking  of  Tongue  or  Beef, 
384 

Soused  Feet  and  Ears,  384 
Tongue  or  Beef,  Salted  and 
Smoked, 384 

Tongues,  Pigs’  or  Sheep’s,  to 
Cure, 385 
Vindaloo,  385 
Sandwich  Bread,  1042 
^Moulds,  993 
Rolls,  li>42 
Sandwiches,  973, 1087 
a la  Tatham,  ?«i7 
eu  Cotelettes,997 
Sante,  Potage,  62 
Sardine  Salad,  732 

„ ROmouladc,  732 
Sauce,  112 
Toast,  998 

Sardines  and  White  Fish,  Potted 
.502 

deBouchees,  22 
Curried,  183 
in  Aspic,  23 
Potted, 502 
to  Serve,  183 
Various,  183 
Saucer  Cakes,  Kq2 
Sauces  and  Gravies,  80 
Venison,  352 


Sauces,  Cold  Savoury,  107, 115 
Hot,  89-107 
Sweet.  115, 128 
Sauer  Kraut,  6.51 
' to  Cook,  652 
Saumou  de  Bouchees,  22 
Sausages,  Forcemeats,  Potted 
Meats,  and  Fish,  473 
General  Remarks,  473, 474 
American,  475 
and  Apples,  480 
and  Baked  Potatoes,  480 
and  Liver  Pudding,  79i 
Beef,  475 
„ German,  475 
Bologna,  476 
Breakfast,  476 
Brunswick.  476 
Cakes,  Soyer’s,479 
Curry,  476 
Fish,  476 
Foie  Gras,  477 
Game,  477 
Liver,  477 
Mecklenburg,  477 
Mutton,  477 
Oysters,  478 
Pork  and  Potato,  478 
„ Black  Puddings,  478 
„ French,  479 
Puddings,  790 
Rolls,  791 
Saffron  Rice,  568 
Siilad,  732 
Sandwiches.  998 
to  Bake,  480 
to  Boil,  480 
to  Fry.  480 
to  Grill  or  Broil,  4»1 
Tomato,  481 
Truffled.  481 
University.  482 
Veal,  482 

Veal  and  Ham,  482 
AVhite  Puddings,  482 
with  Cress  and  Pickles.  481* 
with  Fried  Potatoes,  48i 
with  Vegetables,  481 
Saute  Pan,  1257 
Savouries  (see  Ganiishes) 

Savoury  Batter  Pudding.  791- 
Beef,  Stewed,  .304 
Blancmange,  1088 
Breakfast  Cakes,  oil 
Collops,  243 
Ciistai'ds,  1089 
Dishes,  888 
Dumplings,  792 
Eggs,  598 
Fleurs,  792 
Pancakes,  9ol 
Pastry  and  I’uddings,  749 
Pfttes,  Sandwiches  of,  998- 
PuUdings,  1089 
Stew,  Barley,  656 
„ Mutton,  :i34 
Suet  Puddings,  793 
Toast,  998 
Savoy  Cabbage.  616 
Cake,  Superior,  lo44 
Cakes,  l(M3 
Cream  Ice,  969 
Mould,  104.3 
Saxon  Pudding,  875 
Scad  or  Horse  Mackerel,  l8i5 
Scales  and  Weights,  1257 
Scalloped  Fish,  a la  Cardinal, 
183 

Mussels,  169 
Oysters,  171 
„ a la  Heine,  171 
Salmon.  181 
..  and'Shrimps,  99S 
Scallops,  184 
Schiller  Sauce,  100 
School  Cake.  1044 
Scorzonera,  652 
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^?cotch  Brotlj.  W 
Kale,  »*.V2 
spice  Cake,  l'»i4 
Wooiicock, 

Sera?;  Mutton,  witli  Mushrooms, 

3J.J4 

with  Pickles,  XM 
-Scrambled  Eggs,  50(< 

Scraps,  Treatment  of,  5oh 
Scullery  Maid,  Duties  of,  l.Tol 
Sea  Beet,  6r>3 
Kale,  6;»3 
,,  Boiled,  053 
Hasli  of  Tinned  Meat,  533 
Ib'es,  703 
Stew.  202 

Seasonings  (see  Spices) 

Seed  (*akes,  lo44 
Koll.<,  Plain,  104, > 

SDjuoIina,  .500 
Frittcr.s,  714 
Pudding,  H20 
Servants,  Duties  of,  1277 
Management  of,  1207 
Serviettes,  1228 
Seville  Orange  Jelly,  1144 
Ihidding,  875 
Shad.  184 

Shaddock  Orange,  1144 
Sh.alot,  0,53 
Vinegar,  1171 
Wine,  1171 

Bhalots,  Pickled,  1171 
Sheep’s  Brains,  ,3a>. 

Feet  iomo 

Harslet.  330 
Head.  330,  .337 
,,  Broth,  60 
Fried,  201 
.,  Soup,  <i0 
Hearts,  ;«7,3.3H 
Kidneys,  .33h 
Liver,  ,3.39 
Tongues,  3.39, 340 
Trotters,  aio 
-Shell  Moulds,  202 
Shepherd’s  Pic,  .53;i 
Sherbet,  Rich,  1202 
Sherry,  84,  lotio 
British.  1217 

Shorpcliffe,  Canapes  a la,  211 
Toast,  0t>0 
Sliort  Bread,  104.5 
Cake,  104,5 
Paste,  Various,  743 
Shrewsbury  Biscuits,  1045 
Cakes.  104.5 
Shrimp  Butter,  909 
Forcemeat,  494 
Pi.\  7!>4 
Slirimps,  184 
a la  Dorisa,  23 
Potted,. 502 
Sauce.  105 
Whiting  with.  205 
Siberian  Crab.s,  Preserved,  1144 
Sieves,  12.50 
Silver  and  Plate,  I224 
Jelly.  t>54 

Simnel  Yeast  Cake,  104G 
Simple  Sugar  Icing,  1040 
Sink  Baskets,  12.>r» 

Sirloin,  to  (’arve,  3'B 
to  Boast,  30.5 
Skate,  18.5, 186 
Soup,  77 
Skewers,  1256 
Skirret,  <5.54 
Skirts,  305 
Sleeping  (hips,  lis8 
Sloe  Gin,  1217 
Wine,  1217 
Sly  Cakes,  1046 
Smelts,  186, 187 

Smoking  of  Tongue  or  Beef. 

384 

Snipe.  4.57,458 


Snipe  Pudding.  704 
Snow  Bocks,  1046 
Soda  Buns,  1047 
( ’akes,  1047 
soja,  6,54 
Sole,  187 

a la  Normandc,  loO 
and  Lax  Salad  in  a Border,  733 
au  Gratin,  187 
„ a la  Fran^aisc,  188 
au  Plat.  191  , 
ail  Viu  Blanc,  188 
Baked,  ins 
Boiled.  180 

„ with  Mushrooms,  189 
Broiled,  189 
en  Chaudfroid,  189 
Fillets  of.  Fried,  I80 
Filleted  and  Boiled.  190 
Fried,  190 
to  Fillet,  101 
iu  (h*cam,  192 
with  Crayfish.  102 
Sorbets,  970 
Sorrel,  <>84 
Soubise  Sauce,  104 
Souchet,  Fish.  151 
Souffle  Case, China.  887 
.,  Hinged,  887 
Omelet,  9014 

Souffles  under  Ouiclets,  90.3, 
and  Pmicokcs,  884) 

Sounds’  Cod,  137 
Soups 

a la  Bonne  Femme,  <57 
a la  Mode,  <>7 
Almond,  35 
and  Stocks,  24 
Apple,  36 
Artichoke,  .38 
A sparagus,  36 
Austrian  Bean,  37 
Barley,  37 
Beetroot,  37 
Bottled,  .38 
Brunoise,  39 
(’alf’s  Feet,  4o 
Head,  40 
Cauliflower,  4o 
Cereal  Cream,  4' 

Velvet,  41 

Che.stnut,  Vegetarian.  41 
<’lam,  7,3 

Clear,  with  Croutons,  41 
with  Macedoines,  68 
Cocoa-nut,  42 
Conger  Eel,  73 
(’orn.43 
(’ow-licel,  44 
t'rah,  74 

Cream  a la  WellingCou,  44 
of  Veal,  44 
Desiccated,  44 
Family,  45 
Fish,  72-79 
Fisherman’s,  7.5 
Game,  4<i 
Giblet,  46 
Gravy  a la  Don,  47 
Green  Pea,  47 
Haddock,  75 
Hare,  48 
Iced, 49 
Julienne,  49 
Kidney,  50 
Kinross,  58 
Lentil.  50 
Liver,  Brown,  .3ii 
Lobster  and  Prawn,  76 
and  nice,  76 
and  Shrimp,  76 
Macedoines  with.  67 
Meg  Merrilics’,  5I 
Milk,  51 
Mock  Giblet.  51 
Hare,  51 
Turtle,  52 


Soups— Mushroom,  54 
Okra,  51 

Onion  and  Gniocclii.  .55 
Brown.  39 
witli  (’lieese..55 
with  Dumplings,  .5.5 
Ox  (dicek,  56 
Tail,  56 
Oyster,  76 
Pancakes,  .56 
Peas,  .57 
Pheasant,  58 
Pickle,  ,58 
Piquant.  <5.8 
Potato,  <53 
Babbit,  65 

Bice,  Andalusian,  65 
Brown,  39 

Plain,  Vegetarian,  iv* 

Bicli,  6.5 

Ilussian  Fish,  77 
Sheep’s  Head,  <56 
Skate,  77 
Spinach,  66 
and  Egg.  67 
Spring,  68 
Succotash,  68 
Sweetbread,  <>8 
Tapioca,  69 
'rinned,  69 

Tomato,  Australian.  70 
Curry,  69 
Turtle,  78 
Veal,  70 

Vegetable,  with  Herbs.  70 
White,  71 
Wines  for.  84 
Winter,  71 

Sovereign  Gntcau,  1047 
Sauce,  127 
Soy,  1171 

Spani.sh  Onion  Salad,  73.3 
Onions,  Pickled,  1171 
Sponge  Cake,  1047 
Sparc  Bib  Pork,  363 
Sj>nrghetti,.569 
with  Eggs. 570 
„ 'I'oniato  Rolls,  570 
Spiec  Boxes,  12.56 
in  Cakes,  1047 
Spiced  Beef,  235 
Mutton,  342 
Salmon,  l»l 
Vinegar,  1171 
Spices,  811 

Flavourers  and  Condiments, 
11.52 

Allspice,  115.3 
Burnt  Onions,  11.55 
Capsicum  or  Cayenne  Essence 
1 155 

(5arraway  Seed,  11.56 
(•asaripe,115<5 
(’ayeime  Pepper,  11.56 
Celery  Salt,  &c.,  1156 
(Chillies,  1157 
<'innamon, 11.57 
(Toves,  11.57 
French  Mustard,  1160- 
„ Ragout  Powders,  1160 
German  Mustards,  lUil 
(iingcr,  1K52 

Herbs  Mixed  and  Powdered, 
1K52 

Mint  Essence,  1164 
Mustard,  1167 
Nutmeg0jl67 
Parisian  Essence,  1168 
Pepper,  1169 
„ Water,  1169 
Baffald’s  Browning,  1170 
Salt,  1171 
Soy,  1171 

Spirit  of  Herbs,  Kitchener’s 
1171 

.,  Savoury  Spices,  1172 
Tarragon  Vinegar,  1172 
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Spices—Tartnre  JIustard,  Il7:i 
►Spinach  and  Batter,  Meat  Avitb, 
I’yi 

and  E^g  Soup,  67 
and  Kice,  6r>5 
Boiled.  GTj'j 
Omelet,  yol 
Souffle, 

Soup.  66 

witli  Egg.  American, 

Spindled  Oysters,  171 
eu  Croustadc,  171 
Spirits  ami  Wines,  811 
Spit,  lliTi'i 

Split  Peas,  Boiling  of,  for  Soups, 
67 

Sponge  Cake.  1047 

,,  ,.  Penny,  1048 

(’heesecakes,875 
Pudding,  875 
Husks,  1048 

Sportsman’s  Punch,  ll8‘j 
Sprats,  ll»2,  li>3 
Si'ring  Covers,  1256 
Spring  Salad,  734 
Soup,  6s 

Sprouts,  Brussels,  614 
„ with  Cheese  Sauce,  674 
with  Tomato  Sauce,  674 
Spun  Sugar  for  Ornamental  Pur- 
poses, 811 
Squab  Pie,  794 
Squash, 655 
St.  Honore  Trifle,  934 
Star-gazer  Pie,  795 
Steak  and  Onions,  3u6 
Beef,  305 

„ a hi  Bridgport,  2vr> 

„ a la  Perigueux,  235 
„ Italian,  261 
.,  the  Mandarin’s,  236 
with  JIarrow,  236 
with  Oysters,  236 
„ with  Oysters  and  .Ancho- 
vies, 236 

with  Vegetables,  237 
Chateauhriand,  242 
Fried,  336 
in  Gravy,  306 
Mutton.  342 
„ Roasted,  306 
..  with  Oysters,  342 
Tongs,  1257 
Veal,  261 

Venison,  Grilled,  271 
„ with  Bacon,  353 
Steamer,  Potato,  3 
Steaming  Apparatus,  is,  1257 
Directions  for,  18 
of  Puddings,  814 
Step  Dariole  Mould,  994 
SteAV  for  Cheap  Dinners,  292 
Mixed  Meat,  291 
of  Tongues,  Cheap,  293 
Pan,  1256 
Sea,  292 

Stewed  Beef,  307 
„ Welsh,  307 
Black-cock,  389 
Carp,  133 
Cavaliers’,  242 
Cheese.  .588 

Ducks  a la  Carrington.  3i»7 
Eels,  White  or  Brown,  143 
Mackerel  a la  Monica,  167 
Mussels,  169 
Oatmeal,  .555 
Oysters,  172 
,,  White,  172 
Perch,  173 
Pike,  174 
Sturgeon,  194 
Trout,  1?m; 

Stewing,  Directions  for. 

Stock.  Brown,  27 
Clarification  of,  28 
Fish.  30 


Stock  for  Gravies  and  Sauces,  3o 
Medium,  29 
Rich,  28 
Vegetable,  30 
White,  29 
Stock-pot,  25, 1257 
Stocks  and  Soux)s,  24 
Stone-Fruit  preserved  in  water, 
1145 

Stove  Mat.  1258 
Strainers,  Gravy,  81 
Strasburg  Geese,  422 
Pie  Mould,  786 
Strawberries,  1145 
and  Cream,  1147 
Bottled,  1146 
Compote  of,  1147 
in  Jelly,  1147 
Strawberry  Acid.  I2<i2 
and  Currant  Pie,  8,37 
Chartreuse,  935 
Cheesecakes,  876 
Corn-flour  Pudding,  876 
Cream  Ice,  970 
Custards,  876 
Fool,  1145 
Fritters,  915 
Jam,  1145 
Jelly,  1145 

Kalteschalen,  German,  II22 
Snow  Cream,  935 
Souffle,  915 
Tartlets,  876 
Vinegar,  1202 
Water  Tee,  970 
Straws,  Cheese,  5.<‘8 
Sturgeon,  193, 194 
Styrian  Pudding,  877 
Succotash,  6.56 
Curried,  656 
Salad,  7:44 
Soup,  68 

Sucking  Pig,  363 
Baked,  364 
,,  German,  .304 
Galantine  of,  262 
„ Superior,  262 
Pettitoes,  304 
to  Roast,  364 
to  Scald,  365 
Sauces  for,  36.5 
Stuffings  for,  365 
Sudhalle,  Lamb  a la,  25<j 
Suet  Milk,  1090 
Paste  for  Meat  Pies,  747 
„ Plain,  746 
„ Whole  Meal,  747 
Puddings,  877 
to  Clarify,  8 

Sugar,  Clarified  for  Rich  Pre- 
serves, 1147 
for  Jams,  1095 
in  Salads,  704 
Sugars  for  Puddings,  8I2 
Sultana  Cake,  104s 
Sultanas,  to  Serve  with  Meats, 
1148 

to  Serve  5vitli  Sweets,  1148 
Supper  Rolls,  Savoury.  828 
Supreme  of  Rabbit.  223 
Sauce,  105 

Veal  a la  Stockdale,282 
„ a la  Trego,  282 
Surprise  Blancmange,  984 
Pheasant  en,  281 
Swans’  Eggs,  592 
Sweating,  18 
Swedish  Salad,  7,34 
Sweetbread  and  Tongue  Cutlets. 
282 

a la  Financiere.  223 
a la  Houghton.  224 
a la  Verecroft,224 
Beef.  aiH 

Bouchees,  a la  Riisse,  282 
Calf’s,  262 

Calf’s,  ^ la  Bordelaise,  223 


Sweetbread,  Calf’s,  5vith  Aspara- 
gus and  (Quenelles,  224 
„ with  Sauce  Herbace,  224 
Cutlets,  with  Tomato  Sauce,. 

Fried,  202 
Fritters,  902 
„ a ia  Parmesan.  1K)2 
Lamb’s,  with  Bacon,  25u 
Mock,  263 
Soup,  68 

Voi-au-Vents,  795 
with  Foie  Gras  in  Aspic,  282 
Sweet  Omelets,  Pancakes,  &c..  iKW 
Potato,  6.50 

Pickles,  General  Remarks,  1177 
Pickled  Apples,  1177 
„ Blackberries,  1177 
„ CheiTies,  1178 
„ Damsons,  1178 
„ Green  Gooseberries,  1179 
„ Melon,  1179 
„ Rind,  1179 
„ Pears,  1180 
„ Tomatoes,  II80 
Sweets,  Jellies,  Creams,  and  Ices,. 
916 

Sweets,  General  Remarks,  017. 918 
American  Meringues,  with 
Icing,  920 

Apple  and  Potato  Gateau,  9l8  . 
Charlotte,  Cold,  918 
„ Plain,  IU8 
Rich,  919 
Chartreuse,  919 
Custard,  to  Serve  in  Glasses, 
919 

„ Moulded,  919 
Miroton.  920 
Sn05V,  921 

Apricots  a I’Emprcss,  920 
Cereal  Cream,  to  Serve  witli 
Stewed  Fruit,  921 
Charlottes,  922 
Ilusse.  922 
„ a la  Moretou,  922 
Claret  Jelly,  922 
Clotted  Cream,  923 
Cochineal  Colouring, 923 
Cocoa-nut  milk,  923 
Compote  of  Fruit  la  Genoese, 

923 

Coralline  and  Fruit  Trifles. 

924 

and  Jam  Trifles,  924 
Cornish  Junket,  924 
Croquant  of  Oranges,  with 
Cream,  924 

Cumberland  Butter,  925 
Currant  Custard,  925 
Custards,  925 
The  Duke’s,  927 
Damson  Charlotte,  927 
Devonshire  Clotted  Cream.  928- 
Junket,  928 
Fruit  Charlotte,  928 
Custard,  928 
Meringues,  928 
Sponges,  928 
Gooseberry  Cream,  92S 
Green  Caps,  929  • 

Imperial  Tipsy  Cak(*,  U2yk 
Indian  Trifle,  929 
Lemon  Sponge,  929 
Cream  Spoi  g.*,  93i> 

Macaroni  Baskets,  93o 
Meringues,  93o 
Baskets,  931 
Nougat,  931 
Orange  Spon.£r<*,  032 
i*ine-apple,  932 
Trifle.  9:kf 

Raspberry  Sponge,  933 
Red  Sago.  933 
Rice  a la  Trinidad,  933 
Rose  Meringue.  934 
Savo>'  Trifle.  934 
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^Sweets— St.  Honmv  Trifle,  934 
Strawberry  Chartreuse,  93;> 
Snow  Cream,  935 
Syllabub,  935 
Tipsy  Bread,  936 
Cake,  936 

a la  Lawson,  9.36 
Trifle  en  Surprise  a la  kartell, 
937 

or  Macaroon  Trifle,  937 
Whim  Wham,  938 
Swindon,  Lamb  a la,  2.50 
^iwiss  Cream  Cakes,  1048 
Rolls,  1049 
Syllabubs,  935 
Devonshire,  936 
•Syrup  Cup  Puddiugs,  878 
for  Cakes,  1048 

for  Sweetening  Water  Ices,  97o 


T 

Table  Decoration,  Designs  for 
1121 

Forget-me-not  Scheme,  1223 
Harlequin,  1223 
Linen.  1227 

Talbot.  Corbeilles  a la,  212 
Tamarind  Jam,  1148 
Tapioca,  570,  .571 
Cream  Soup,  69 
Tarragon,  656 
Vinegar,  1172 
Tartar  Mustard.  1172 
Tartare  Sauce,  105 
Cold,  114 
Tartlets,  879 
Tea,  1203, 

Cloths,  1228 
(’ream  Ice,  970 
Kettle,  1258 
Solid,  1019 
with  Liqueurs,  11S9 
Teal,  458 

Teetotal  Pick-me-up,  1205 
Tench,  194 
Pie,  796 

Thermometers,  1258 
Thornback,  195 
Thyme,  6.56 
Timbale  Mould,  727 
Timbale  of  Hare,  Iced,  283 
Tinned  Asparagus,  609 
Fish, 151 
Lobster,  165 
Meat,  Case  for,  506 
Meats,  504 
Salmon,  ifii 
.,  with  Macaroni,  182 
Soup,  69 

Tins,  Cake  or  Sandwich,  1031 
(Jueen  Cake,  1039 
Tipsy  Bread,  936 
Cake,  936 

Toad  in  the  Hole,  292 
Toast,  Buttered,  1049 
Cold  or  Dry,  1050 
Egg  a la  Souffle,  599 
for  Savouries,  1050 
Oyster,  Plain,  170 
Savoury  and  Nourishing, 
1090 

Scrap,  529 
Water,  1090 
Toasting-forks,  1258 
Tomato,  656 
a la  Diable,  659 
and  Cheese  Souffle,  902 
and  Mushroom  Forcemeat, 
494 

Baked,  658 
„ with  Onions,  658 
Baskets  a la  Harleigh,  225 
„ „ Perigueux',225 

Chips,  693 


Tomato  Chutney,  1173 
Curry  Soup,  69 
Dumplings,  796 
Forcemeat,  494 
for  Fish,  494 
Fried,  659 
Grilled,  659 

American.  659 
Jams,  Yellow,  1148 
Juices,  Veal  in,  1149 
Ketchup,  1173 
„ American,  1173 
Preserved  Soy,  1173 
Puree,  70, 6.59 
Rolls,  Italian,  693 
Salad,  735 
„ Rich,  735 
Sjuice,  KM) 

„ Brown,  106 

„ for  White  Meat,  106 

..  with  Sweetbread  Cutlets, 

Sausages,  481 
Soup  (Australian),  70 
Soy,  660 
Steamed,  6»i0 
Stewed,  660 
Store  Sauce,  1174 
Tart,  879 
Tinned.  660 

Toast,  Very  Savoury,  1000 
Various  Disbes  of,  661 
Tomatoes  ^la  Burdette,  226 
a la  Tyrrell, 695 
and  (Miestnnt  Sauce,  105 
and  Chicken,  393 
and  Curry  Sauce,  106 
au  Gratin,  693 
Pickled,  1180 
Small  Pickled.  1174 
Stuffed  iu  Aspic,  283 
Truffled,  695 
with  Fish,  1.54 
with  Mackerel,  167 
with  Plaice,  176 
with  Salmon,  182 
Tongue  and  Ham  Salad,  725 
Grilled  with  Fruit,  .536 
„ -with  Mushrooms,  536 
,,  with  Onions,  536 
„ or  Salted  and  Smoked, 
384 

Rolled  with  Onions,  5.36 
,,  Sweet  Pickles,  536 
with  Eggs  and  Caner  Sauce, 
536 

Ox  a la  Belgravia,  288 
„ a la  Calcutta,  259 
.,  a la  Cranleign,  259 
a la  Dresde,  259 
.,  Sour  (a  German  Dish),  289 
Reindeer.  260 

Tongues,  Pig’s  or  Sheep’s,  to 
Cure,  .385 

Toulouse,  Corbeilles  i la,  212 
Vol-au-Veut  a la,  228 
Treacle,  812 
in  (’akes,  1050 
Rolj'-poly,  880 
Tarts,  880 

Trentham  Pudding,  880 
Trifle  eu  Surprise  a la  Martell, 
937 

or  Macaroon  Trifle,  937 

Savoy,  934 

St.  Honore,  934 

Tripe  and  Eggs  Fricas.seed,  263 
and  Cow-heel  Hot-pot,  537 
and  Liver,  263 
and  Onions,  .308 
Baked,  308 
Fried,  308 

in  its  own  Liquor,  309 
in  Savoury  Butter,  1091 
Stewed,  309 

with  Tomatoes  and  Spinach, 
309 


Tripe  with  Vegetables.  309 
Trout,  195, 196 
„ Salad,  736 
..  Salmon,  182 
Truffles,  661 
Essence,  1175 
Truffled  Sausages.  4si 
Truffles  a ITtalieiine,  69.5 
a la  Serviette,  696 
for  Crarnishing,  Pnjo 
in  Madeira,  696 
Stewed  in  Champagne.  6im5 
Tunny  Fish,  197 
Salad,  736 
Tunis  Sauce,  127 
Turbot,  198 
a la  Provemjale,  198 
Baked,  198 
Boiled,  199 
..  to  Carve,  199 
Broiled,  200 
Cold,  to  Reheat,  2i>» 

„ to  Serve,  200 
en  Coquilles,  202 
„ a la  Koxane,  200 
en  Darioles  a la  Julienne,  201 
„ a la  Jacques,  201 
en  Mayonnaise,  201 
Kettle,  199 
Moley,  201 
Pie,  796 
Ragout  of,  202 
„ Iced  a la  Walmcotte,  202 
Salad,  736 

Sandwiches,  Excellent,  looo 
Turin  Rolls,  1050 
Turkey,  459 
Carving  of,  459 
Drawing  of,  4.59 
a la  Brockleigh,  46) 
a la  Chipolata,  460 
Baked,  American,  46) 

„ Italian,  460 
„ plain  method,  461 
Ballotines  of,  273 
Boiled,  461 
Boned,  461 
Braised,  461 
„ Plain,  462 
„ served  Cold,  462 
Gravy  for,  86 
Minced,  463 
Patties,  Pies,  &c.,7.55 
Potted,  463 
Poult,  to  Roast,  46-1 
Roasted,  464,  465 
Rolled,  465 
Salad,  American,  707 
Stewed,  465 

Stuffed  with  Tongue,  466 
„ Chicken,  466 
To  Truss  for  Roasting.  467 
Truffled,  466 
,,  economically.  467 
with  Foie  Gras,  216 
Turkeys’  Eggs,  .592 
Turning  Tongs,  1258 
Turnip,  661,  662 
Turnips  an  Beurre,  697 
Fried,  697 
Glazed,  697 

Turque,  Mutton  c\  la,  2.5.3 
Turtle,  78 

Forcemeat  Ball  for,  486 
Tw’elfth  Cake,  1050 


U 

Union  Sandwiches,  100() 
University  Sausages,  482 


V 

Vance,  Kidney  h la.  217 
Vanilla  Buns,  1050 
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Vanilla  Cheesecakes,  ssi 
Cream,  954 
,,  Ice,  970 
Jelly,  954 
Sauce,  127 
Sugar,  809 
Veal,  310 
Calf’s  Brains,  237 
„ Cakes  of,  3ll 
„ Chitterlings,  311 
„ Ears,  311 
„ Feet,  311 

„ „ with  Sauce,  312 

„ Head,  312, 313 
„ Heart,  313 
„ Liver,  314 
a la  Ducie,  264 
■a  la  Guernsey,  269 
a la  Marengo,  226 
a la  Pandore,  226 
a la  Ponsfoote,  269 
a la  Ransforde,  270 
and  Ham  Pie,  Economical,  797 
and  Sausages,  482 
and  Rice  Cakes,  540 
Baked  in  a Caul,  314 
Blanquette  of,  263 
Roulettes,  537 
Breast  of,  315 
„ Stuffed  and  Stewed,  270 
„ to  Carve,  315 
Broiled.  315 
4’ake,  265 

Cannclons  of,  with  Iced  Sauce, 

Chaudfroid,  t la  Lillington, 
283 

Chops,  316 

Cold,  to  Re-dress,  315 
<’ollops,  316 

(’reams,  a la  Delaville,  213 
in  Jelly.  284 

Ctishion  of,  Braised,  265 
Cutlet, Stewed  a la  Baginhurst, 
266 

Cutlets,  316 

„ a la  Grainger,  220 
„ en  Papillotes,  227 

with  Tomatoes  and  Cheese, 

227 

Escalopes  with  Celery  Sauce, 

228 

,,  with  Spinach  Puree,  228 
Fillet,  Boiled,  317 
,,  Carving  of,  317 
of,  in  Jelly,  270 
Fillet,  Roasted,  317 
„ Steamed.  318 
Fillet  of.  Anchovies  with  264 
„ Braised,  264 
„ Forcemeat,  495 
„ Fricandeau  of,  260 
„ Goose,  318 
,,  Gravy  for  Roast,  88 
Haricot,  267 
,,  in  Jelly,  267 
„ German,  267 

„ in  Tomato  Juice,  Ameri- 
can, 268 

Liver,  Stuffed  and  Roasted,  319 
„ to  Carve,  320 
Mousse  of,  k la  Lillington,  280 
Neck,  Roasted,  320 
Clives,  268 
Patties,  797 
Pie,  798 
Pluck.  $20 
Potted,  502 
Quenelles,  228 
Roasted,  268 
Roulade,  269 
Salad,  736 
Sausages,  482 
Shoulder,  321 
Soup^^TO 

Supreme  of,  d la  Trego,  28 
„ a la  Stockdale,282 


Veal  Vol  au  Vents,  Superior,  799 
with  Chestnuts,  269 
with  Rice,  821.  S22 
Vegetable  Cookeiy,  Plain,  603 
(sec  also  vrcssed  vege- 
tables') 

Artichoke,  Chinese,  606 
Globe,  606 
Jerusalem,  607 
Asparagus,  608 
Aubergines,  610 
Balm,  610 
Basil,  610 
Bay  Leaves, 610 
Beaus,  Broad,  611 
French  or  Kidney,  611 
Beetroot,  613 
Borage,  613 

Bottled  Vegetables,  614 
Broccoli,  614 
Brussels  Sprouts,  614 
Burnet,  614 
Cabbage,  614 
Capers,  618 
Cardoon,  618 
Carrots,  618 
Cauliflower,  621 
Celeriac,  622 
Celery,  622 
Chervil,  623 
Chestnuts,  623 
Chickweed,624 
Chicory  (or  Succory), 624 
Colcannon,  624 
Corn,  Canned,  625 
Cucumber,  625 
Curried  Vegetables,  G26 
Dandelion,  626 
Endive,  627 
Fennel,  627 
Garlic,627 

Good  King  Henry,  628 
Greens,  628 
Herbs,  628 
Horse-radish.  628 
Hot  Slaw,  629 
Laver,  629 
Leeks,  629 
Lettuce,  630 
Marigold,  630 
Mai*joram,  630 
Mint,  630 
Mushrooms,  631 
Mustard  and  Cress,  633 
Nasturtium,  633 
Nettles,  633 

Oils  and  Fats,  Vegetable,  03.3 

Okra  (or  Gumbo),  634 

Olives,  634 

Olive  Oil,  635 

Onions,  635 

Parsley,  637 

Parsnip,  638 

Peas,  639 

Pennyroyal,  642 

Potatoes,  642 

Pumpkins,  650 

Purslane,  650 

Radishes,  650 

Rosemary,  651 

Saffron,  651 

Sage,  651 

Salsify,  651 

Sauer  Kraut,  651 

Scorzonera,  652 

Scotch  Kale,  652 

Sea-beet,  653 

Sea-kale,  653 

Shalot,  R53 

Skirret,  654 

Soja,654 

Sorrel,  to  Cook,  654 
Spinach,  654 
Squash,  655 
Succotash,  656 

Slimmer  and  Winter  Savoury, 
656 


Vegetable  Cookery— Tarragon, 6.56 
Thyme,  656 
Tomatoes,  656 
Truffle,  661 
Turnips,  661 

Vegetable  Fats  and  Oil,  633, 662 
„ Marrow,  662 
,,  Soup,  with  Herbs,  70 
„ Stock,  ,30 

Vegetable  Cutters  or  Slicers, 
1258 

Knives,  Ladles,  &c.,  1258 
Presser  or  Masher,  1258 
Vegetables,  Dressed  (see  Dressed 
Vegetables) 

Curried,  626 
„ good,  680 
for  Garnishing,  1000 
Iced,  683 
to  Sweat,  664 

Vegetarian  Curries,  Indian,  664 
Irish  Stew,  6<w 
Paste,  748 

Venetian  Cream,  9.54 
Cutlets,  247 

Venice  or  Venetian  Pudding,  881 
Venison,  348 

Boulettes  a la  Calypso,  540 
Breast  of,  353 
„ Stewed,  .349 
Chops,  349 
Croquettes,  524 
Crusted,  .349 
Curried,  540 
Cutlets,  349 
Hash  or  Mince,  3,50 
Hashed,  270 
Haunch,  350 
„ to  Carve,  351 
Jugged,  271 
Neck,  3.51 
Paste  for,  748 
Pasty,  709 
„ to  Keep,  800 
Red  Deer,  351 
„ ,,  (New  York),  353 

Roast,  35,3 
Boe-biick,  351 

„ Haunch  of,  Jlarinaded,  352 
„ Jugged,  352 
Sauces  and  Gravies,  3.52 
Shoulder,  to  Roast,  352 
*,  to  Stew,  352 
Steaks,  Grilled,  271 
„ with  Bacon,  353 
Vera,  Kidney  a la,  218 
Verecroft,  Sweetbreads  A la,  224 
Vermicelli,  572 
ail  Lair,  572 
Chicken  in,  212 
(4ame  in,  217 
Jelly,  1091 
Pudding,  1091 
,,  Rich,  881 
with  Apples,  881 
Soup,  lOtU 

Verona,  Potage  a la,  61 
Verte  Sauce,  104 
Cold^lU 

Victoria,  Pudding  h la,  870 
Sauce,  126 
Vienna  Bread,  ia50 
or  Butter  Icings,  1051 
Rusks,  1051 
Vinaigrette  Sauce,  115 
Vin  Blanc,  Sole  au,  188 
Vindaloo,  .383 
Vinegar  for  Salads,  1176 
Salad,  704 
Violet  Cake,  10.52 
Virginia  Rum  Pudding,  882 
V'olaille,  Eggs  a la,  599 
Vol  au  Vent,  800, 80’ 

Cutters,  800 
,,  Fluted,  800 
k la  Toulouse,  228 
au  Financiere,  228 
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Vol  au  Vcuts,  a la  Nonuandc, 

Small,  801 
■White  Fish.  803 


W 

Wafers,  1002 
Waffles,  1002 
Wages  of  Servants,  1273 
Walnut,  665 
Ketchup,  1170 
Walnuts,  Candied.  1141> 

Pickled, 1170 
Preserved,  1150 
Warren’s  Cooking  Pot,  125‘J 
Wassail  Bowl,  1189 
Water,  1062 
Ices, 971 

Watercress  and  Cucumber  Salad, 
737 

and  Pickle  Salad,  with  Eggs,  737 
Boiled,  606 
Salad,  737 
Weaver,  202 
Wedding  Cake,  1015 
Wellsdene,  Ducklings  a la,  210 
West  Indian  Shrub,  1190 
West  Riding  Pudding,  882 
Wheat,  572 

Frumenty  or  Furmenty,  573 
„ Porridge,  573 
with  Fruit,  573 
Wheatears,  46h 
Wheatcnade,  1205 
Wheatmeal  Pudding,  829 
Whelks,  202 
Whey,  10  »2 
Whim  Wham,  938 
Whipped  Cream,  954 
Imitation,  955 
Jelly,  955 
Sauce,  128 
Whisks,  1259 
E^g,  600 

Whitebait,  202,  203 
White  Cake,  1053 
Currant  Jam,  il5o 
Jelly,  1150 
G-ingerbread,  1053 
Puddings,  482 
Roux,  35 

Sauce,  Crabs  in,  140 
„ Salt  in,  106 


White  Soup,  71 
Stock, 29 

Whites  of  Eggs,  Poached,  002 
Whiting.  203, 204 
A Savoury  Dish,  1092 
Forcemeat,  496 
Whiting  with  Shrimps,  2a> 
Wholemeal  Bread,  1053 
Whortleberry,  1050 
Widgeon,  468 
Wild  Boar  Ham,  .306 
Haunch  of,  with  Cherry  »auct, 
366 

Head,  Mock,  366 
Wild  Ducks,  Fillets  of,  46s 
Hashed,  468 
Roasted,  469 
„ (American!,  469 
Stewed,  469 
Stuifed,  469 
with  Oranges,  469 
Wild  Fowl,  Plucking  of,  470 
Roasted.  470 
Truffled,  Saute  of,  470 
Wild  Fowls’  Eggs,  592 
Windham,  Potage  a la,  6i 
Wine  Jelly,  956 
Pancakes,  916 
Sauces,  128 

Wines,  Ales,  Cups,  and  Mixed 
Drinks,  1181 

Admiral’s  Cool  Cup^llBl 
Ale  Berry,  or  Scotch  Brown 
Caudle,  1182 
Ale  Cup,  1182 
American  Drinks,  1182 
Cambridge  Milk  Punch,  1183 
Champagne  Cup,  1183 
Cider,  1183 
Claret  Cup,  1184 
Cool  Cup,  1184 

Cranberry  Drink, old-fashioned, 
1184 
(bips, 1184 
(4in  Punch,  1185 
Ginger  Egg  Flip,  1185 
Hebe’s  Cup,  or  Heidelberg 
Punch,  1185 

Home-made  Wines,  1205 
Hops  and  Sherry,  1185 
Imperial,  1185 
Institution  Cup,  1186 
Liqueurs.  1186 
Mulled  Claret,  1186 
Malt  Liquors,  ilso 


Wines,  Ales,  Caps,  and  Mnea 
Drinks— Xegus,  1187 
Orange  Toddy,  Iced,  1167 
Perry,  1188 

Pineapple  Punch,  1188 
Port,  1192 

Regent’s  Punch,  1188 
Sherry,  1192 
Sleeping  Cups,  1188 
Sportsman’s  Punch,  1189 
Spruce  Beer,  1189 
Stout,  1187 

Tea  with  Liqueurs,  1189 
Wassail  Bowl  (Sir  Waiter 
Scott’s),  1189 
West  Indian  Shrub,  1190 
Wines,  1190 

Wines  and  Spirits  in  Illness,  105S» 
Home-made,  1205 
for  Soups,  84 
Spirits,  and  Liqueurs,  918 
Winter  Soups,  71 
Woodcock,  470,  472 
Pie,  803 
„ Raised,  8O2 


X 

Xavier,  Potage  a la,  62 


Y 

Tacht  Saucea  la  Monica,  106 
ala  Norah,  107 
Yams,  66<> 

Yeast,  Brewers’,  to  Prepare  for 
Use,  1054 

Di'icd,  French  or  German,  1054 
Dumplings,  882 
Home-made,  1054 
Ibiddiugs,  883 
Wreaths,  1054 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  Fried,  602 
Poached,  602 
York  Biscuits,  1055 
Yorkshire  Brown  Bread,  1055 
Pudding,  8ft3 
Tins.  1259 
Tea  Cake,  1055 


Z 

Zouave  Sauce,  107 


pRI^’TED  BY  Cassell  & Company,  Limited,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 


Two  important 
household  requisites. 


Brown  6 Poison’s 

“Patent” 

Corn  Flour 

The  Best  Quality 

for  Blancmanges,  Puddings,  Custards,  &c, 

“Paisley  Flour*’ 

The  sure  Raising  Powder 
for  Home  Baking. 

They  do 

give  satisfaction. 


’TIS  TOLD  BY  THE 
TASTE. 


PURE 

CONCENTRATED 


Tho  OHginal 
Firmrn 

Established 

1728. 
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WARD’S  ROYAL  CHEF  PATENT 
INTERCHANGEABLE  SIEVES  OR  STRAINERS. 

(INVENTOR  & PATENTEE  J.  R . WARD  M.C  A.  GOLD  MEDALIST) 

FOR  ALL  PROFESSIO^S  AND  BUSINESSES  WHERE  SIFTIIN6 
AND  STRAINING  IS  REQUIRED. 

ESPECIALLY  THE  FOLLOWING: 


GENTLEMENS  MANSIONS, 
RESTAURANTS. 

BOARDING  SCHOOLS, 
CONFECTIONERS 
BAKERS. 

INSTITUTIONS, 

HOSPITALS, 

ARMY 


PRIVATE  FAMILIES, 
DINING  ROOMS. 
CATERERS, 
PASTRY  COOKS. 
COLLEGES. 
CLUBS. 
HOTELS, 
lARRACKS 
& 

CAMPS 


o 

u.. 

Uj 


Uj 

Co 

Uj 


N2  3 FRAME  N2  I FRAME  N2  2 FRAME 

MADE  IN  METAL, BLOCK  TIN  & EXTRA  STRONG  GALVANIZED. 

SOLD  IN  SETS  OR  SINGLE  SIEVES  OR  PARTS  FOR  RENEWAL 
EACH  SET  CONTAINS  9 BOTTOMS  AND  3 FRAMES  MAKING 
27  SIEVES  TO  BE  PACKED  IN  THE  PLACE  OF  ONE 
It  is  most  essential  that  these  Sieves  should  be  used 
in  preparing  Foods  for  invalids  and  infants. 

To  be  obtained  at  all  London  Stores,  or  the  Inventor’s  Address: — 

44.  WEST  EALING  BROADWAY,  EALING,  LONDON. 


Cassell’s  Gardening  Handbooks 

Pictorial  and  Practical.  Written  by  Experts.  Bound  in  Attractive  Covers. 

ABOUT  150  PAGES  IN  EACH. 

Paper  Covers,  Is.  net  ; post  free.  Is.  2nd. 

Cloth.  Is.  6d.  net  ; post  free,  Is.  9d. 


Practical  Gardening. 

Practical  Fruit  Growing. 
Greenhouse  Management. 
Practical  Vegetable  Growing. 
Practical  Rose  Growing. 

Practical  Bulb  Growing. 

Practical  Chrysanthemum  Culture. 


Practical  Tree  and  Shrub  Culture. 
Practical  Flower  Gardening. 
Practical  Carnation  Growing. 

First  Steps  in  Gardening. 

Practical  Potato  Growing. 

Little  Gardens  : How  to  Make  the 
Most  of  Them. 


Sweet  Peas  and  How  to  Crow  Them. 

CASSELL  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

[Face  Cover  3. 


GOURMET  SPECIALITIES 

rOR  EVERY  KUTOHEISr. 

;10YAL  PUDDING  MOULD.  “QUEENS  PUDDING  BOILER.  THE  GOURMET  BOILER. 


For  Boiling"  or  Steaming. 
Opened  and  closed  instantly. 
Prices — 


Cooks  Porridge,  Meat,  Beef  Tea. 
Jellies,  Fruit,  etc.,  etc. 
Stands  inside  any  Saucepan. 
No  Stirring ! No  Burning  ! 

No  "Waste  ! 


V ;re  "White  Earthenware  Bowl 
and  Cover. 

The  cleanest  Pudding  Mould 
yet  made 


xio  o 


ra^4T£NTy^ 


GOURMET  SEPARATOR. 

Cream  from  milk. 

Fat  from  Soups. 


Price 


i 


THE  GOURMET  STIRRER  Solid  Nickel. 

Don't  be  without  it  anotlicr  Day. 

I’rice  6M.  each.  Lasts  a Lifetime.  Prevents  Burning. 


EGG  aBFARATOR. 

ill  Whit«y  Earthenware  Bowl. 
. with  a slot  in* the  side. 

Price  3d.  each. 


SAUCEPAN  BRUSH. 
Price  6d.  each. 


Hardened  and  Tempered  Spring 
Steel  Wire. 


Complete  List  of  Specialities  Free  on  application. 


THE  GOURMET  CAKE  TIN. 

You  don’t  have  to  shake  the  cake 
out  and  risk  shattering  it.  nor  dig  it 
out  with  a knife,  nor  yet  make  tlie 
cake  tough  enough  to  bear  handling 
while  liot,  YOU  simply  touch  the  clip 
and  the  sicles  spring  open,  leaving 
the  cake  standmg  on  the  bottom  to 
cool.  The  prices  are  reasonable. 

Cheaper  than  a single  wasted  cake. 

4 in.  sin,  6 in.  7 in.  Sin. 

lOd.  lid.*  !/•  1/3  1/6 

open,  IV ten  bottom  removed. 

GOURMET  & CO.,  Mount  Pleasant,  London,  W.C. 
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